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* 
931% Straight Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 






National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 











Matching Tole Necessities Proud Order 


Antique ivory or black, bright with hand-painted flowers —a place for everything and everything in 
and scintillating: mother of pearl splashes. its place. 3-piece lingerie set, peach or blue 
Waste basket, 1134” high, in ivory, $24; in black, $21.50 rayon satin lined with white. Largest size 13"x1572". 
Silent butler in ivory, $9.50; in black, $8 $18 the set. 


Cigarette box in ivory, $9.50; in black, $8 








| For His (or Her) Royal Highness Beautiful to Have and to Hold Beauty 
Sterling silver milk cup. $20.40 including 20% Hand-painted china dressing table accessories, in bloom 
Federal excise tax. Companion piece— with roses and forget-me-nots, gold border. 3-piece set, 
sterling silyer porridge bowl. $21 including 20% Federal cologne and lotion bottles (6” high) and powder bowl, $45 







excise tax. Engraved initials, $1.50 Bath powder bowl, $25, Paste rouge shell, $18.50 


For the Heir-Apparent 


Padded rayon satin frame in blue (or 

; ae ake ame 

pink for the heiress), Script and border 
of seed pearl beads. 8" x 10", $40 
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STH AVENUE AT 58TH STREET Gift Salon—Fourth Floor 
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THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—Philip Yordan’s very impressive play 
about a Negro prostitute is certainly something 
you shouldn’t miss. Hilda Simms is in the cast 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director. 
(Mansfield, 47, W. CI 6-9056. Nightly, except 
Sun.; at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Tue BARretts oF Wimpote Srreet—Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne in a revival of the 1931 hit. 
Directed by Guthrie McClintic and produced by 
Miss Cornell. (Ethel Barrymore, 47, W. CI 
6-0390. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

A Bett ror AvANo—John Hersey’s novel about the 
A.M.G. in Italy made into a play that might be a 
little better without its somewhat patronizing air. 
Fredric March makes up for a lot, however, with 
the best performance he ever gave. (Cort, 48, E. 
BR 9-0046. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark of THE Moon—Rather nice musical fantasy 
about a mortal girl who gets tangled up with a 
witch boy. Carol Stone and Richard Hart have 
these singular parts. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6- 
6075. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dear RutH—One of those overpowering little girls 
writes letters to a soldier and gets her elder sister 
in quite a fix. Routine, but amusing. Virginia 
Gilmore heads the cast. (Henry Miller, 43, E. 
BR -9-3970. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Deep Mrs. Sykes—George Kelly turns up after a 
long time with a play about a vain and _ foolish 
woman who nearly wrecks several lives. In spite 
of the valuable presence of Catherine Willard, 
Neil Hamilton, and Jean Dixon, it is a little 
disappointing. (Booth, 45, W. CI 6-5969. Night- 
ly at 8:45. Mat. Sat. at 2:45. Closes Sat., May 
19.) 

eabcien Notion—Tallulah Bankhead in Philip Bar- 
ry’s not quite satisfactory play about the return of 
a soldier and the reactions of a lot of people who 
had thought he was dead. Produced by the Theatre 
Guild. (Martin Beck, 45, W. CI 6-6363. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2-302) 

THe Grass MenAcerie—Laurette Taylor magnificent 
as a matron who just wants to get her daughter 
married. Julie Haydon, Eddie Dowling, and An- 
thony Ross are also in Tennessee Williams’ un- 
even but generally very effective play. Winner of 
the Drama Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. 
BR 9-3565. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harver—Odd as it certainly sounds, this fantasy 
about a cheerful drunk and an invisible -rabbit 
is a delight from beginning to end. Frank Fay’s 
performance in the leading role is a masterpiece 
of restrained humor. With Josephine Hull. Win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 
9-4566. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sateat 2:40.) 

THe Hasty Heart—A beautiful nurse (Anne Burr) 
and some sympathetic comrades humanize a crusty 
Scot practically on his deathbed. As written by 
John Patrick (and played by Richard Basehart), 
he doesn’t seem quite worth the bother. (Hudson, 
44, E. BR 9-5641. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Hope For THE Best—A good deal of first-class comedy 
bogged down in a rather heavy-handed piece about 
a columnist’s struggle with his artistic conscience. 
Franchot Tone and Jane Wyatt head the cast. 
(Royale, 45, W. CI 5-5760. Nightly, except Mon., 
at 8:40. Mats. Sat. and Sun. at 2:40. May close 
Sat., May 19.) 

| Rememser MAMA—The saga of a Norwegian family 
in San Francisco, brilliantly adapted by John van 
Druten from the Kathryn Forbes novel. Mady 
Christians, as Mama, and Oscar Homolka, as a 
sporty relative, are both splendid. Richard. Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein II are the pro- 
ducers. (Music Box, 45, W. CI 6-4636. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:35) : 

Kiss AND TELL—Typical George Abbott piece about a 
couple @f adolescents who pretend they’re going 
to have a baby The pleasant, competent cast is 
headed by Jessie Royce Landis. (Bijou, 45, W. 
CO s5-8215. Nightly, except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. 
Sat. at 2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 

Kiss THEM For Me—This stage version of “Shore 
Leave,” about three aviators who couldn’t quite 
adapt themselves to civilian life, starts out very 
well but trails away badly somewhere in the mid- 
dle. With Richard Widmark, Dennis King, Jr., 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 





CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


A CONSCIENTIOUS 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, MAY 17, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, MAY 26. 


and Richard Davis. (Fulton, 46, W. CI 6-6380. 


Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and. 


Sat.-at 2:40.) 

THe Late Georce Aptey—An adaptation of the Mar- 
quand novel that may have been broadened and 
simplified a little too much but is still a very fine 
show. Leo G. Carroll in the title role is more 
Bostonian than Lucius Beebe. The cast, directed 
by George S. Kaufman, includes Janet. Beecher, 
Percy Waram, and Margaret Dale. (Lyceum, 45, 
E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Lire witH FatHer—This agreeable comedy, based on 
Clarence Day’s rich and affectionate biozraphy of 
his family, is in its sixth year. With A:thur 
Margetson and Nydia Westman, (Empire, B’way 
at 40. PE 6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

OrHeLLo—A brief return engagement of the Mar- 
garet Webster production. With Paul Robeson, 
Uta Hagen, and José Ferrer. (New York City 
Center, 131 W. 55. CI 6-8989. Nightly, beginning 
oe May 22, at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:30. 

THe Overtons—Familiar piece about one of those 
marriages that are always threatening to break up 
but somehow never do. With Arlene Francis, 
Glenda Farrell, Jack Whiting, and Walter N. 
Greaza. (Forrest, 49, W. CI 6-8870. Nightly, ex- 
cept Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Ten Littte INDIANS—In Agatha Christie’s book every- 
body got killed, but in the play there are two 
survivors. Not. terribly exciting, but still well 
above the general level of mystery shows. Among 
the doomed are Estelle Winwood and Halliwell 
Hobbes. (Plymouth, 45, W. CI 6-9156. Nightly, 
re Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40. 

THe Voice oF tHE TurTLE—An expert comedy by John 
van Druten, with a small, expert cast consisting of 
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Betty Field, Elliott Nugent, and Audrey Chr: 
(Morosco, 45, W. CI 6-6230. Nightly, e 
Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 


WITH MUSIC. 


Bloomer Girt—A great big musical about a fem 
uprising in the 1860’s. The book and the m 
are nothing you’d be likely to remember, but 
sets and costumes and Agnes de Mille’s ba 
are very fetching. Celeste Holm and Joan J 
Cracken head the cast. (Shubert, 44, W. CI 6- 
5990. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) — 

Carmen Jones—A return engagement of the Osea 
Hammerstein II version of Bizet’s opera. ( 
York City Center, 131 W. 55. CI 6-8989. Nigh 
at 8:15. Mat. Sat. at 2:15. Closes Sat., May 1 

Carouset—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerst 
II have transplanted “Liliom” to New Engla 
and set it to music with very agreeable’ resul: 
Agnes de Mille arranged the dances, Jo Mielz 
designed the sets, and Rouben Mamoulian is 
director. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nig 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sai 
2:30.) c. 

Fottow tHe Girts—Gertrude Niesen demonstrating 
how to put over a song in a piece about sailors 
girls. Nice, if rudimentary, entertainment, w 
Jackie Gleason, Buster West, and Tim Herhe 
Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis wrote the book. (44th 
Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 4 

Larrinc Room On ty!—This is the third Olsen a 
Johnson exhibit, and the boys seem to be rur 
out of ideas, not to mention taste. With Fra 
Libuse and Betty Garrett. (Winter Garden, B’wa 
at 50. CI 7-5161. Nightly, except Mon., at 8 
Mats. Sat. and Stun. at 2:30.) uz 

OxtaHoma!—Splendid musical version of 
Grow the Lilacs,’ contrived by Richard R 
and Oscar Hammerstein II and presented by 
Theatre Guild. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4-4 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. i 
Sate at 2330. eo ‘ae 

On tHe Town—A lot of attractive, lively youngsters, 
including Nancy Walker and Sono Osato, in a 
fine musical, mainly about three sailors and th 
girls. (Adelphi, 54, E. CI 6-5097. Nightly, except 
Sun, at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Sone of Norwar—The life of Grieg, as set to ar- 
rangements of some of his own music. Good-look 
ing and pleasant to listen to, but the book is mod- 
erately foolish. With Irra Petina, Helena Bliss, 
Lawrence Brooks, and Robert Shafer. (imperial, 
45, W. CO 5-2412. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:3 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) ; 

Up in Centra Park—Romberg songs, cheerful d. 
arranged by Helen Tamiris, and a lot of pre 
scenery and costumes do a lot to redeem a fz 
pedestrian book. Noah Beery impersonates Be 
Tweed, and Maureen Cannon and Wilbur 

' take care of the romance. (Century, 7 Ave. 
59. CI 7-3121. Nightly, except Sun., at 8 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


“an 


“OPENINGS c 
(There are often last-minute changes, so yor 
better verify the dates and curtain times.) a 


Biue HotipAy—Ethel Waters and Josh White head- 
ing an all-Negro vaudeville revue, with songs by 
Duke Ellington and Al Moritz and dances ed 
by Katherine Dunham. Directed by Moe 
and produced by Irvin Shapiro and Doris 
Opens Fri., May 18. (Belasco, 44, E. BR 9-206 
ey at 8:40. Mats. Wed., Sat., and Sun. at 
2:40. ; ? 

FoxHoLe IN THE PARLOoR—A play by Elsa Shell 
with a cast including Montgomery Clift ; 
Russell Hardie. Directed by John Haggx 
produced by Harry Bloomfield. Opens — 
May 23. (Booth, 45, W. CI 6-5969. Sched 
performances to be announced.) Sane. 

Mempuis BounD—A musical comedy based on “HLM 
Pinafore,” with lyrics and score by Don Wall 
and Clay Warnick, book by Albert Barker 
Sally Benson, and an all-Negro cast headed by 
Robinson, Avon Long, and Thelma Carpenter. 
Anton Dolin staged the ballet, Robert Ros 
Eva: Jessye directed, and the producers are Jo 
Wildberg and Vinton Freedley. Opens Thurs.. 
May 24. (Broadway, B’way at 53. CI 7-28 
Nightly, except Mon., at “8:30. Mats. Sat. 
Sun. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY sy 

THe Circus—Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Ba 
presenting the annual big show. (Madison Si 
Garden. CO 5-6800. Daily at 2:15 and 8:30 
Closes Sun., May 20.) “J 
MartHA GraAHAM—With her company: ‘“‘Myster 
Adventure,” “Herodiade,” and “Letter to 
World,” Thurs. Eve., May 17.... “John B: 





Gardenia Complexions... 
— __ Delighting in 
. Barbara Gould Cleansing Cream 


Young, clear-skinned, radiant... that’s 
what they say about American beauties! And 
Barbara Gould Special Cleansing Cream is 
created to help maintain this fresh, naturally 
lovely look. It is rich, soothing, softening... 
lubricating while it cleanses. 
The Barbara Gould way of skin 
cleansing is designed especially for you 
... to help encourage the soft, smooth, 
brilliantly clean skin that makes your beauty 
so thrillingly remembered. 


Barbara Gould Special Cleansing Cream $1.00 


. Barbara Gould Skin Freshener 85 
sh (All prices plus tax) 
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“Appalachian Spring,” and “Deaths and En- 
trances,” Fri. Eve., May 18... . ‘“Mysterious Ad- 
venture,” ‘Appalachian Spring,” and “Every 
Soul Is a Circus,” Sat. Aft., May 19.... “Let- 
ter to the World,’ ‘“‘Herodiade,” and “Appa- 
lachian Spring,” Sat. Eve., May 109. (National, 
41, W. PE 6-8220. Eves. at 8:20. Mat. at 2:30.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music and/or 
other entertainment, once more until 3 or 4 A.M., 
except in the hotels, which are closing between mid- 
night and one A.M. Several of them are closed or 
have fill-in performers on Sunday, Monday, or Tues- 
day, so you’d better phone ahead before starting 
out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, at the 
moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers seem 
to come and go on ten minutes’ notice or less.) 


AmpassADoR GARDEN, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra playing its polite dance music 
in this cool and subterranean summerhouse. 

Caré Society Uprown, 128 E, 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
Grade-A merriment by Jimmy Savo, dances by 
Beatrice Kraft, and slightly overwrought music 
by Phil Moore’s orchestra. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2737) 
—This timeless cavern has Imogene Coca and her 
cantankerous comedy, Josh White and his guitar, 
jazz piano by Mary Lou Williams and Cliff Jack- 
son, and fervent music by Edmond Hall’s or- 
chestra. 

EL Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Here the 
dress-for-dinner contingent is making its last, 
desperate stand. Chauncey Gray’s orchestra and 
Chiquito’s rumba band. Tea dancing Sat. and Sun. 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—For an ornate but 
pleasant dinner or supper to the chipper dance 
music of Eddie Davis’s and Gil Murray’s or- 
chestras. 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—One of 
our largest and most luxurious tropics, fitted out 
mostly with a chromium-plated clientele. Dick 
Gasparre’s orchestra and a rumba band play non- 
stop music. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Wally Boag, the 
skillful balloon man, is in the elegant Cotillion 
Room along with some dancers and a magician. 
Stanley Melba’s orchestra plays for dancing.... 
Another Melba orchestra plays in the Café Pierre. 
Tea dancing daily. 

Piaza, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—In the Persian 
Room, Hildegarde acting very Hildegarde, with 
Bob Grant’s and Mark Monte’s bands alternat- 
ing on the stand.... For people with fond mem- 
ories, tea dancing to Mark Monte’s music every 
afternoon in the Palm Court Lounge. 

St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—This 
pretty pink penthouse has Paul Sparr’s subdued 
dance orchestra and the handsomest view in town. 

Savoy-PLazA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The elabo- 
rate Café Lounge presents a lot of vocal choruses 
accompanied by the sweet music of London’s Roy 
Fox and Clemente’s marimba band. Tea dancing 
every day. 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—Children cry for 
it. Ernie Holst’s orchestra and Noro Morales’ 
rumba band are on hand all evening. Tea danc- 
ing for those who can’t wait. 

Suprer Ciues—Entertainment but no dancing—=-sLue 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55. (PL 3-0626): comic monologues 
by Eddie Mayehoff and all sorts of nice music 


by Mildred Bailey: and the Herman Chittison ° 


‘Prig) coy RUBAN BLEU soo cweo: OC ELgs-9787): 
brightsome singing by Monica Boyar and the Deep 
River Boys; a prodigious variety of good piano 
playing by Garland. Wilson, José Mellis, and 
Julius Monk.... spivy's roor, 139 E. 57 (PL 3- 
1518): Spivy, still talking those songs about what 
shouldn’t happen to a dog, and Carter and Bowie’s 
piano duets. 

Watvorr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof, evidently in the market for the 
kiddies, has a magician and some acrobats; Nat 
Brandwynne’s orchestra provides better than usual 
dance music, with Mischa Borr’s orchestra alter- 
nating at supper. ... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is 
in the Lounge Restaurant. 

Miscettanseous—At the cog rouce, 65 E. 56 (PL 
3-8887): small and elegant; Dick Wilson’s or- 
chestra playing jauntily for dancing... . VERSAILLES, 
151 E. 50 (PL 8-0310): Jane Pickens, back in 
harness, along with a show full of delectable 
young ladies who sometimes seem tired of it all; 
dance music, rumba and otherwise. ... 1-2-3 CLUB, 
123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): peace and quiet, broken 
only mildly by Roger Stearns’ piano... . CASINO 
russe, 157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): Russian food that 
is wonderful; Russian entertainment that is— 
well—Russian entertainment; Cornelius Codol- 
ban’s orchestra. ... ZANZIBAR, B’way at 49 (CI 7- 
7380): one of those paralyzing Broadway shows, 
redeemed considerably by Lionel Hampton’s band 
and Maurice Rocco’s piano (through Mon., May 
21)....£L CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheridan Sq. (CH 
2-4646): good Spanish dishes and even better 
Spanish music....400 ctus, 1 E,. 43 (MU 2- 
3423): Benny Goodman and his brand-new band, 
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which includes Slam Stewart, Red Norvo, and 
Teddy Wilson at work in very odd surroundings. 
... COPACABANA, 10 E. 60 (PL 8-1060): Xavier 
Cugat’s orchestra’ and a show of sorts in which 
the biggest noise is Georgie Price. Upstairs in 
the Cabana Room, Joel Herron’s orchestra.... 
ASTOR ROOF, B’way at 44 (CI 6-6000): large, cool, 
and full of helter-skelter young people, egged on by 
Sammy Kaye’s orchestra. ... BiLtwore, Madison 
at 43 (MU 9-7920): Ray Benson’s orchestra.... 
ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Central Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan 
Keller’s orchestra. ... LINCOLN, 8 Ave. at 44 (CI 
6-4500) : Erskine Hawkins’ orchestra. ... MADISON, 
15 E. 58 (VO 5-5000): Jerry Lloyd’s orchestra 
(to be replaced by Bob Knight’s on Sat., May 
19)....NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. at 34 (ME 
3-1000): Sonny Dunham’s orchestra and an ice 
show. ... PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 6-5000): 
‘Glen Gray’s orchestra. ... Rroosevett, Madison at 
45 (MU 6-9200): Eddie Stone’s and Walter Per- 
ner’s orchestras. 


Mostty ror Music—No dancing, unless otherwise 
indicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2- 
6683) : classic welkin ringing by Pee Wee Russell, 
Miff Mole, Muggsy Spanier, and their compatriots. 
... VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2- 
9355): just a small hole in the ground, nicely 
fitted out with Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kamin- 
sky as trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; Don 
Frye as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso 
songs; dancing. ...DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL s5- 
9511): Sidney Catlett and his new band, Al 
Casey and his new trio; dancing. ... ONYX, 57 W. 
s2 (EL 5-7835): Stuff Smith and Ben Webster 
now collaborating in a new band; also, Hot Lips 
Page huffing, puffing, and occasionally blowing 
the house down. ... JIMMY RYAN's, 53 W. 52 (EL 
5-9600): a hot trio which includes Danny Alvin 
and Hank Duncan; dancing. ..”. THREE DEUCES, 72 
W. 52 (EL 5-9861): Dizzy Gillespie, Don Byas, 
and Erroll Garner in a band of their own. 


ART 


Arnotpo BLANCH—Introducing a wholly new style, in 
the artist’s first show here in four years: Associ- 
ated American Artists, 711 5 Ave., at 55. Week- 
days 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., May 26. 

SarA BermMAN-BeAcH—Recent oils: Artist Associates, 
138 W. 15. Weekdays 11 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 
3 to 6 P.M.; through May 31. 

JEAN dE Botron—Decorative paintings and a mural, 
“‘America at War’: Knoedler, 14 E. 57. Daily 
9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., May 109. 

BrooktyN Museum, Eastern Parkway—The develop- 
ment of the water color in America, with emphasis 
on the work of Winslow Homer. Weekdays 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through June 17. 

ArtHur G. Dove—The. artist’s work from 1922 to 
the present: An American Place, 509 Madison, 
at 53. Weekdays 10 a.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 3 to 6 
P.M.; through June 17. i 

Max Ernst—Sculpture, in his first real try at this 
medium; and some paintings: Julien Levy, 42 E. 
57. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
June 4. 

EvroreAN—Utrillo and Vlaminck: Niveau, 63 E. 57. 
Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through May 30. 
Joser FosHxo—Landscapes, portraits, and Biblical 
subjects: Ferargil, 63 E. 57. Thurs., May 17, 

from 9:30 A.M, to 5:30 P.M. 

Frick Co.ection, 1 E. 7o—The pictures and other 
art treasures which have been in safekeeping 
since the beginning of the war are now back in 
the Museum. Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. to 
‘5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

Oronzo GAspAro—Pseudo-naive paintings with firm 
and intricate patterns: Levitt, 16 W. 57. Week- 
days 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., May 26. 

Paut GaAucuin—Woodcuts and a few paintings: Klee- 
mann, 65 E. 57. Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 
P.M.; through May 31. . 

GiarnerR—A Mondrian follower’s 





first one-man 


show: Kootz, 601 Madison, at 57. Daily 10 A.M. 
to 6 P.M.; through Sat., May 19. 

Grours—At the RIVERSIDE MUSEUM, 310 Riverside Dr., 
at 103: oils, watercolors, and sculpture by mem- 
bers of the Artists League of America, an out- 
growth of the United American Artists, C.1.O. 
Tues. through Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through May 27. 
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and drawings. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.3 
through July 31.... DOWNTOWN, 43 E. 51: ney 
painting and sculpture by John Marin, Bern: 
Karfiol, William Zorach, and others. Weekd 
10 AM. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., May 26..., 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB, 47 5 Ave., at 12: the seventy- 
fifth anniversary show. Weekdays 12:30 to 6 P. 
(also Tues. through Thurs. Eves., 8 to 10); S 
2:30 to 6 P.M.; through May 29.... REHN, 6: 
Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Mar 
and many others. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P.} 
through June 2... . PASSEDOIT, 121 E. 57: paintings 
and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José de Creeft, 
and others of this group. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M.; through June 30.... BRANDT, 15 E. 57: 
Hedda Sterne, John Graham, David Hill, and 
Theodoros Stamos. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 
P.M.; through May 29.... INTERNATIONAL PRINT 
society, 38 W. 57: a spring show of American 
painting and sculpture, with Adolph Dehn, Hugo 
Robus, and others. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P. 
through Sat., May 26....MILCH, 108 W. 
Americans of the late nineteenth and early tw 
tieth centuries, including Winslow Homer a 
Thomas Eakins. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through June 15.... MACBETH, 11 E. 57: oils an 
water colors by contemporary American artis 
Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Jun 
29. 
RANbOLPH JoHNSTON—Sculpture: Clay Club, 4 W. 
Mon. through Fri., 2 to 5 and 7 to 10 P.M.; Sat. 
2 to 5 P.M.; through May 31. ‘a 
Ear. KerkAM—New oils: Bonestell, 18 E. 57. Week 
days 10 A.M, to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., May 2 
Bernard Lamotte—Water colors and drawings 
France: Carstairs, 11 E. 57. Daily 9:30) A 
5:30 P.M.; through Sat., May 19. ‘ 
Max LiesermANN—A large private collection — 
graphic art by the German Impressionist: — 
Etienne, 46 W. 57. Daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.1 
through Sat., May 19. : . 
Guy Maccoy Ano BernaAro SterreN—Gouaches, wate 
colors, and serigraphs: Weyhe, 794 Lexington, 2 
61. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through June 2 
Luts Martinez-Pepro—Drawings, concerned mainly 
with West Indian myths, by the Cuban artist: 
Perls, 32 E. 58. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sat., May 26. “a 
Mo.tta—Water colors and gouaches, blending the 
archaic with the abstract: Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58. 
Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Wed., May 
23. / 
Museum oF Mopern Aart, r1 W. 53—A retrospecti 
show of Georges Rouault. Weekdays 12 noon 
7 p.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; through June 3. 
Museum oF Non-Osvective PAINTING, 24 E. 54- 
Kandinsky memorial show, containing over two 
hundred of his paintings. Tues. through Sat., 
10 AM. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to 6 P.M. 
through May 31. oo 
Nationat Acavemy oF Design, 1083 5 Ave., at 89— 
The annual show of the National Association of 
Women Artists. Daily 1 to 5 P.M.; through Sat., 
May 19. om 
PHotoGraPHy—At the AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
History, Central Pk. W. at 79: the annual show 
the Pictorial Photographers of America. Weekdays 
10 A.M, to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through Sun.. 
May 20.... MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 53: 
prints by Paul Strand, from his early abstracti 
and candid photographs to his recent series 0 
Vermont. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 
to 7 P.M.; through June ro. ae 
Eomuno Quincy—French and American city scenes: 
Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57. Weekdays 10 a.M. 
to 6 p.M. (also Mon. Eve., 8:30 to 11); Sun., 
2:30 to 5:30 P.M.; through May 28. a 
Doris RosenTHAL—Paintings of Guatemala: Midtown 
605 Madison, at 58. Daily 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.3 
through Sat., May 19. 3 
Joser ScHArt—Recent oils, gouaches, and drawings 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57. Daily 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 
P.M.; through Sat., May 19. +a 
THe Steigs—Paintings, sculpture, and drawings by 
seven members of the family, including Willia 
and photographs by an eighth: New Art Ci 
41 E. 57. Daily 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; throu 
Sat., May 19. 2 
Yves TANGuY—Sixteen new paintings: Matisse, 41 
57. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Jun 
oh an 
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MUSIC a 


AmericAN YoutH OrcHestra—Conducted by Dean 
Dixon; soloist, Regina Resnik, soprano. Fri., M. 
18, at 8:45 p.M. (Carnegie Hall. CI 7-7460. 

San Carto Opera Company—‘‘Rigoletto,” T 
Eve., May 17.... “Aida,” Fri. Eve., May 
... “Faust,” Sat. Aft., May ro.... “Ie arov 
tore,” Sat. Eve., May 19.... “La Bohéme,” S 
Aft., May 20....‘‘La Traviata,” Sun. Ev 
May 20.... ‘“‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” Mon. Eve., 
May 21.... ‘‘Lohengrin,” Tues. Eve., May 22 
... “Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘Pagliacci,’ 
Wed. Eve., May 23.... “Carmen,” Thurs. Eve., 
May 24.... “‘Rigoletto,” Fri. Eve., May 25.... 
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Famous In Peace—Distinguished In Battle 


More than thirty years ago, Cadillac built the first 
V-type, 8-cylinder, automotive power plant ever 
produced in this country. Throughout all these 
years, Cadillac has concentrated on improving and 
developing this one principle of engine design. 


As a result, the Cadillac V-type engine has been 
carried to a remarkable state of performance and 
efficiency. Prior to the war, it was made available 
with the Cadillac Hydra-Matic Transmission— 
which resulted in a type of power application as 
remarkable as the engine itself. 


When U. S. Army Ordnance engineers sought a 
Every Sunday Afternoon . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION . 
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power unit for use in light tanks—they found the 
Cadillac engine and transmission ideally suitable. 


Up to the present time, Cadillac engines and trans- 
missions have been installed in more than ten 
thousand Cadillac-built tanks—two units to each 
tank. They have also been used to power a number 
of other motorized weapons. They have won the 
highest distinction for performance and dependa- 
bility on fighting fronts around the world 


Improvement, of course, has gone consistently 
ahead. As a result, the Cadillac “power train” is 
now an even greater unit than when it went to war. 


. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
KEEP WHAT YOU HAVE © 





KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


STARS WILL DANCE FOR You 





What will you choose to watch? A Broadway opening nght—to- 
day’ s championship matches—or a reporter s-eye-view of tomorrow’ s 
headlines being made? Your Farnsworth or Capehart electronic 
television receiver will bring your chowe at the flick of a switch! 

And there are great new things—rich new enjoy- 
ments—in store for you in phonographs and _ radios. 

There will be superb new Capeharts and a whole new 
selection of advanced Farnsworth radios and phonograph- 
radios . . . all precisely made in the Farnsworth factories 
now busy with Radar and other military equipment. 

You’ll have more choice than before the war. Full-toned 
FM radio in many models—finer all-wave standard radio 
—improved, dependable record-changers—beautiful cabi- 
nets to fit your space needs and decorative ideas. 


Phonograph-Radto tn 
modern style—one of many from the 
Farnsworth and Capehart lines 
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A waltz by the world-famous ballroom dancers, the De Marcos 


And whether you select a magnificent Capehart instru- 
ment or a modestly priced Farnsworth model—each oné, 
backed by Farnsworth engineering, will reflect the finest 
quality at its price. Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
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weecia Traviata,” Sat. Aft., May. 26... . “Aida,” 
Sat. Eve., May 26. (Center Theatre, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Eves. at 8:20. Mats. Sat. at 2:30 
wand Sun. at 2:45.) 
_ Gina PinnerA—Soprano. Thurs., May 17, at 8:30 
7: p.m. (Carnegie Hall. CI 7-7460.) 
French Concerts—Romolo de Spirito, tenor; Yvonne 
J Casa Fuerte, violin; and others; in a program 
_ of old and contemporary chamber music. Tues., 
_. May. 22, at 8:30 p.m. (Town Hall. BR 9-9447.) 
~~"... Robert and Gaby Casadesus, piano; Zino 
__ Francescatti, violin; Martial Singher, baritone; 
: and the Guilet String Quartet;.in a program for 
the benefit of American Relief for France.’ Fri., 
May 25, at 9 P.M. (Museum of Modern Art, 11 
_ W. 53. For tickets, call PL 3-4571.) 


nO SPORTS 


~ Reo Cross Benerit—Joe McCarthy, Byron Nelson, and 
other sports celebrities, as well as.stage and screen 
stars, in a three-hour variety show. Fri., May 25, 
at 8 p.m. (Waldorf-Astoria. For tickets, call BR 
9-2104.) 
BaAsesatL—At the POLo Grounps: Giants vs. Chicago, 
Thurs., May 17; at-2:30 P.M.; Giants vs. Pitts- 
burgh, Fri. and Sat., May 18-19, at 2:30 P.M., and 
Sun., May 20, at 2 P.M.... YANKEE STADIUM: Yan- 
kees vs. Chicago, Wed. through Sat., May 23-26, 
at 2:30 P.M.... EBBETS FIELD: Dodgers vs. Pitts- 
burgh, Thurs., May 17, at 2:30 p.M.; Dodgers vs. 
Chicago, Fri., May 18, at 8:30 p.M., Sat., May 19, 
at 2:30 P.M., and Sun., May 20 (doubleheader), 
at 2:05 p.M.; Dodgers vs. St. Louis, Mon., May 
2a; at Sr g05P- ar. 
- Racinc—Wreekdays at Jamaica, at 1:30 P.M., through 
June 2. (Paumonok Handicap, May 24; The Ex- 
_celsior, May 26.) Frequent trains leave Penn 
Station Mon. through Fri. between 11:25 A.M. 
and 1:20 P.M., and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. and 
1:25 P.M. 
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OTHER EVENTS 


Waatime Exnigitions—At the cuHryster BLoc., 405 Lex- 
ington, at 42: a collection of United States Army 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, .and 
small arms, as well as equipment captured from 
the Germans and Japanese; also, weekdays from 
12 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of re- 
cent War Department films. Weekdays 9 a.M. to 
6 P.M.3; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M.... MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND iNnbusTRY, R.C.A. Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., 
at 49: a large collection of naval aviation training 
equipment, including the Norden bombsight and 

_ the “Gunairstructor,” a device in which the condi- 
tions and problems of air combat are simulated. 
Daily 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; through May 31.... 
NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central Pk. W. at 76: 

_ military miscellany—firearms, swords, flags, even 

 diaries—dating from the French and Indian wars 
through the first World War. Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; other days, except Mon., 1 to 5 P.M.; 
through July 31. 

Frower SHows—At the NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN, 
Bronx Pk.: twenty acres of azaleas, hawthorns, 
and other spring blooms, with, through Sun., 
May 20, a miniature railway to take you around. 
. . . HORTICULTURAL society, 598 Madison, at 57 (16th 
floor): rock gardens and cut spring flowers. 
Thurs., May 17, from to A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Circus—The history of the circus in America since 

1797, shown in posters and handbills: New York 
Historical Society, Central Pk. W. at 76. Sat., 10 

A.M. to 5 P.M.; other days, except Mon., 1 to 5 

P.M.; through May 30. 

Costumes—At the METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, 5 Ave. at 82: 

a large exhibition of imperial robes from the Man- 

chu court of China; also, fabrics by modern de- 

signers, inspired by art objects in the Museum. 

Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; 

through June 10.... Costume institute, 18 E. 50: 

f hats and headdresses of the seventeenth century to 
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the early twentieth century, in the museum which. 


has recently been made a branch of the Metropoli- 
tan. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
- -June 30, 
b Moncan Lisrary, 29 E. 36—lInscriptions, texts, and 
. iluminated manuscripts, from 2600 B.c. to the 
, fifteenth century. Weekdays g A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
a through May 29. 
_ Auctions—At the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, 30 E. 57 
Chinese objects of art owned by Mrs. Goodhue 
Livingston and others: Thurs., May 17, at 2 P.M. 
.-- Modern paintings, including work by Vla- 
~ minek, Pissarro, and Degas, from the collection 
of Stanley N. Barbee and others: Thurs., May 
17, at 8 P.m....French furniture, genre paint- 
ings, and Oriental obj<cts of art, owned by the 
late William H. and Cornelius Vanderbilt, and 
others: Fri. and Sat., May 18-19, at 2 P.M.... 
English porcelain, French eighteenth-century 
furniture, and objects of art, owned by the late 
Vernon C. Brown: Wed. and Thurs., May 23-24, 
at 2) 3M. 
AMERICAN LABOR PARTY, 28 Greenwich Ave.— 
Paintings by five hundred contemporary American 
artists, including Raphael Soyer, Philip Evergood, 
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“GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN. 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, MAY 17, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, MAY 26. 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and Rockwell Kent, in a sale 
sponsored by the Artists League of America: 
Wed., May 23, at 7:30 P.M. 

Note—The annual flower sale sponsored by the Out- 
door Cleanliness Association will be held on the 
steps of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Wed., May 23 
(or, in case of rain, on the following day), from 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M, 


ON THE AIR 


State DepaArtMeNt—Archibald MacLeish, James C. 
Dunn, and Hamilton Fish Armstrong, in the thir- 
teenth in a series of discussions of our interna- 
tional policy; broadcast from San Francisco, Sat., 
May 19, at 7 P.M., WEAF. 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Bruno Walter con- 
ducting, Sun., May 20, at 3 p.M., WABC.... 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Hanson 
conducting, Sat., May 19 and 26, at 3 P.M., 
WEAF....A symphony orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Sat., May 19, at 4 P.M., 
WJZ.... Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., 
May 19 and 26, at 5 p.M., WJZ....San Carlo 
Opera Company: ‘‘La Traviata,’’ Sun., May 20, 
at 8:30 p.m.; ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘Pag- 
liacci,” Wed., May 23, at 8:40 p.m.; WNYC.... 
Budapest String Quartet, Sun., May 20, at 6:05 
P.M., WOXR. . 

News CommentAtors—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., at 8 p.M., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
-Paris), Tues. at 4:30 P.M:, WJZ.... George 
Hicks (from Europe), Sun. at 1:15 P.M., WJZ. 
..-Quincy Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and 
Sun., at 6 p.M., WABC....Frank Kingdon, 
Tues. through Sat. at 10:30 p.mM., WMCA.... 
Max Lerner, Sun. at 7:45 p.mM., WOR.... Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, Sun. at 7:30 P.M., WMCA. 
... Edward R. Murrow (from London), Sun. at 
1:45 P.M., WABC....Paul Schubert, Mon. 
through Fri. at 6 p.m., WOR....Cesar Saerch- 
inger, Sun, at 31:15 P.M., WEAF....Lisa 
Sergio, Mon. through Fri. at 7 p.m., WOXR.... 
William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 p.m., WABC. 
..-.Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 7:45 
p.M., WHN.... Leland Stowe, Sat. at 7:15 P.M., 
WJZ. ... Raymond Swing, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:15 P.M., WJZ....Dorothy Thompson ‘(from 
Europe), Sun. at 9:45 P.M., WOR. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Cotonet Buimp—Very touching and quite dramatic 
story about the life of a professional British sol- 
dier. Roger Livesey represents the spirit of the 
Empire. (Gotham, B’way at 47; through Thurs., 
May 24.) 

THe Corn Is Green—Bette Davis in the part once 
performed by Ethel Barrymore on Broadway. 
Miss Davis seems slightly implausible and so 
does the picture. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

Douste INDeMNITY—Violent and fairly relentless mur- 
der story, with Fred MacMurray, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, and Edward G. Robinson. Based on the 
novel by James Cain. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Fri. 
through Thurs., May 18-24.) 

Guest 1n THE House—A very sensible adaption of the 
Broadway play about an erratic girl who almost 
breaks up a happy family. With Anne Baxter and 
Ralph Bellamy. (State, B’way at 45; through 
Wed., May 23.) 

Meet Me IN St. Louis—An adaptation of Sally Ben- 
son’s stories of her childhood that could hardly 
be better. Judy Garland is very grownup and 
decorative in the principal part, and the songs 
are nice, too. (Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57; Thurs., May 

7+ 

THe Sitver Freer—First-class British film about a 
Dutch patriot who sabotaged his own shipyard 
when it fell into Nazi hands. With Ralph Rich- 
a (World, 153 W. 49; through Thurs., May 
24. 

THe THree CasAtteros—Walt Disney’s strange com- 
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bination of Donald Duck, Fantasia, and the Zieg- 
feld Follies. One of the great man’s mistakes. 
(Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23; through Fri., 
May 18.... Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Fri. through 
Sun., May 18-20.... Greenwich, Greenwich Ave, 
at 12; Fri. through Mon., May 18-21.... Beverly, 
3 Ave. at 50; Tues. through Thurs., May 22-24.) 


REVIVALS 


THe Apventures OF TOM SAwyeR (1938)—Tommy Kelly 
and May Robson as Tom and Aunt Polly. (Loew’s 
175th Street, B’way at 175; Wed., May 23.) 

Brincinc Up Basy (1938)—-With Katharine Hep- 
burn (a rich girl), Cary Grant (a scientist), and 
two leopards. (Alden, B’way at 67; Tues. and 
Wed., May 22-23.) : 

CarNivAL IN FLANDERS (1936)—Sly doings in a medi- 
eval Flemish town. In French, with Louis Jouvet. 
(sth Avenue Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 12; through 
Tues., May 22.) 

Desire (1936)—Stolen pearls, Spain, Marlene Die- 
trich, and Gary Cooper. (Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; 
Mon. and Tues., May 21-22.) 

Granb ILLusion (1938)—German prisons in the first 
World War. In French, with Erich von Stroheim 
and Jean Gabin. (sth Avenue Playhouse, 5 Ave. 
at 12; through Tues., May 22.) 

THe INrorMER (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (Little Carnegie, 146 W. 57; 
through Fri., May 25.) 

Kitty Forte (1941)—Ginger Rogers as Christopher 
Morley’s white-collar girl. (Thalia, B’way at 95; 
Thurs., May 17.) 

Laura (1944)—Clifton Webb, Gene Tierney, and 
Dana Andrews pretty deeply involved in murder. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; Fri. through Thurs., May 
18-24.) 

Naucuty Marietta (1935)—The Victor Herbert op- 
eretta, with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson 
Eddy. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; through Sat., May 
19.... Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Mon. and Tues., 
May 21-22....Trans-Lux 52nd Street, Lexing- 
ton at 52; Mon. through Wed., May 21-23.... 
Colony, 2 Ave. at 79; Mon. through Thurs., May 
21-24.... Trans-Lux 85th Street, Madison at 85; 
Wed. through Sat., May 23-26.) 

THE Prisoner OF ZENDA (1937)—Madeleine Carroll, 
Ronald Colman, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
(Loew’s 175th Street, B’way at 175; Wed., May 
23.) 

SAHARA (1943)—Humphrey Bogart in an all-male 
movie about the North African campaign. (Green- 
wich; Greenwich Ave. at 12; Thurs., May 17.... 
Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Sun. and Mon., May 20- 
21.) 

SHALL We Dance? (1937)—One of the Astaire-Rogers 
series, this time with Gershwin music. (Little 
Carnegie, 146 W. 57; through Fri., May 25.) 

STANDING Room Onty*(1944)—The housing shortage 
in Washington. Paulette Goddard and Fred Mac- 
Murray. (Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; 
Thurs., May 17.) 

THey Were Five (1938)—About a lottery and a coun- 
try inn. In French, with Jean Gabin. (55th 
Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55.) 

THUNDER Rock (1944)—The dreams of a disillusioned 
journalist in a Lake Michigan lighthouse. With 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara Mullen. (Sutton, 
3 Ave. at 57; Fri. through Wed., May 18-23.... 
Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Tues. through Thurs., 
May 22-24.) 

Toprer (1937)--Thorne Smith’s novel. Constance 
Bennett, Cary Grant, Billie Burke, and Roland 
Young. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Thurs., May 17.) 

True To LiFe (1943)—-A comedy about love and 
radio. With Mary Martin, Franchot Tone, and 
Dick Powell. (Normandie, Park at 53; Wed. and 
Thurs., May 23-24.) 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films on the following schedule. Un- 
less otherwise noted, showings will be weekdays 
at 3 and 5:30 P.M. and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 
5:30 P.M.—THURS., MAY 17: ‘““The Salvation Hunt- 
ers” (1925), directed by Josef von Sternberg. 
... FRI, THROUGH SUN., MAY 18-20: ‘*‘Metropolis’’ 
(1926), German film, directed by Fritz Lang. ... 
MON. THROUGH THURS., MAY 21-24: “‘Chess Fever’’ 
(1925); and “Mother” (1926), Russian films. 
... FROM FRI., MAY 25: “The Italian Straw Hat” 
(1927), directed by René Clair. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to service 
men and their families. Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing, 1 E. 44 
(MU 2-4310). 

VotunteeR Work—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs, Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of 
the city into various kinds of work are listed 
below, along with a few of the most pressing 
needs of the moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 1 E, 44 (MU 2-4310): men and 
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Smartest under the san 


There is so much to be said for the bathing 


suits of the season. Against the background 
of sun, sea and sky, they are bright, colorful 
notes—so practical yet so charming. 

In our collection there is variety enough 
for the most daring and the more consetva- 
tive. All are invitations to the sun and the 


sea for a rendezvous with pleasure. 


GBERCROMBIE 
&FircH Co. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Note—The War Manpower Commission is recrui 


SeventH War LoAN Drive—The War Bond campaig: 


SaLtvAGE—Wastepaper, which is vitally needed, and 


Susurss AND CountrY—The setups for volunteer w 


Girts, Loans, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to s 
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GOINGS ON ~ 
ABOUT TOWN 


women to work as much time as they can spa re 
as sorters or canvassers for the United National 
Clothing Collection; men and women to work 
for the wastepaper drive, acting as liaison agen’ 
between tenants and managers of apartment 
buildings and hotels.... RED Cross, 315 Lexing 
ton, at 38 (MU 4-4455): women to take a fo 
six-hour training course and then work f 
daytime hours a week as dietitians’ aides in ho 
pitals; women to take an eighty-hour course and 
then work at least two full days each week as 
nurses’ aides in hospital wards, clinics, etc.... 
AMERICAN WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, 16 E. 66 (RE 
4-6050) : women to work three to five hours a day, 
several days a week, preparing refreshments for 
service men’s clubs; women who can pass a driv- 
er’s test and then, after completing a course it 
mechanics and first aid, work two sessions a we 

day or evening, in the Motor Transport Service, 
driving for_the Armed Forces and government 
agencies. (For Motor Transport work, apply at 
17 E. 67. RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED HOSPITAL FUND, 
370 Lexington, at 41 (CA 5-7150): men to work — 
about six hours a week, day or evening, as order- — ; 
lies in hospital wards; women to work in ree 
at least six hours a week, during the day, as ai 
in clinics, wards, offices, and diet kitchens, or 
receptionists from 7 to 8:45 A.M. -, . ACU 
WOMEN'S HOSPITALS RESERVE CORPS, 817 Madison, at 
68 (RE 7-0100): women to work several hours a 
week, preferably during the day, as drivers fall 
the Motor Corps; women to work at least one full 
day each week as receptionists in veterans’ re 
habilitation centers. * at 

































































ing volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to harves 
fruit and vegetable crops and to work in. can-— 
neries during the summer. Applications can be 
made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Enis 
ment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 5 


is on, and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-5050)a 
and the C.D.V.O., : E. 44 (MU 2-4310), are re- 
cruiting volunteers who can work one or two after- 
noons or evenings a week canvassing or doing cler-— 
ical work in connection with the drive. 


food cans should be kept separate from other 
refuse and given to your building superintendent, 
who will see that they both reach the proper au- 
thorities, Although cans in any condition are ac- 
ceptable, it will facilitate handling if you flatten 
them after cutting out both ends. Wastepaper 
should be tied in easily handled bundles. ... The 
government urges that householders continue to 
save kitchen fat, used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and sulfa ointments, among other thin 
Your butcher will give you two meat-ration tok: 
for every pound you turn in to him, ... Rags” 
urgently needed for use on ships, in war plants. 
and by mechanized forces. They can be turned 
over to any charity organization or junk dealer. 


and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most rural communities have 
some sort of committee in charge of these acti 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you 
convenient one, write for guidance to the 
Council at your county seat. 


overseas is acute. Donors who wish to contrib 
should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for an 
pointment. ... The United National Clothing 
lection wants to accumulate, during May, 
hundred and fifty million pounds of pra 
clothing, shoes, bedding, and linens for dest ity 
families overseas, Drivers of laundry trucks y 

pick up contributions on their regular coutebie 
for the location of the nearest depot, call cI 
7350.... The Navy needs photographs and m 
of the ‘Japanese mainland and other enemy-co n 
trolled territory in the Orient. Anyone in the 
York area who wishes to give or lend such materia 
should communicate with the District Intellige 
Officer, 90 Church, New York 7 (RE 2-9100, Ext 
8430-1- -8). . Recreational equipment of all kinds 
is needed for ‘service camps both here and abroad 
at the moment there is a particular demand for 
small furniture, small games, radios, recor 
floor lamps, and playing cards. Three organiz: 
tions which. will call for and distribute 

tributions are the Citizens Committee for 
Army and Navy, 36 E. 36 (MU 3-5366); 
for America, 20 Warren St. (RE 2-8881 
the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050)....M 
instruments, especially brasses and accord 
are needed for Army and Navy hospitals, trans- 
port ships, and recreation centers, Contributions 
can be made to the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
Madison, at 60 (RE 4- -2410).. . Good books of 
kinds are wanted for men in the Merchant Mari: rine. 
If you have any to give, mail them to the . eri 
can Merchant Marine Library, 45 Broadway, 
York 6, or, for information about collections, 
BO 9-0220. S ms 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—‘“‘The Enchanted 
Cottage,” Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- 
bert Marshall, : 

Caritot, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—Through Wed., 
May 23: “The Clock,” Judy Garland, Robert 
Walker, 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—‘‘Counter- 
Attack,” Paul Muni, Marguerite Chapman. 
Lose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—“The Unseen,”’ 
Joel McCrea, Gail Russell, Herbert Marshall. 

Gotham, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—cOLONEL BLIMP, 
Roger Livesey, Anton Walbrook, Deborah Kerr. 

Hottywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—THE CoRN Is 
GREEN, Bette Davis, John Dall. 

Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—Through Wed., 


May 23: “It’s a Pleasure!,” Sonja Henie, 
Michael O’Shea. 
Paramount, B’way at 43 (BR _ 9-8738)—‘“Salty 


O’Rourke,’”’ Alan Ladd, Gail Russell. 

Ravio City Music Hatt, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
“The Valley of Decision,’”’ Greer Garson, Gregory 
Peck, Donald Crisp. 

Rivou, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—Through Tues., 
May 22: “‘The Affairs of Susan,’’ Joan Fontaine, 
George Brent, Dennis O’Keefe.... From Wed., 
May 23: “A Medal for Benny,” Dorothy Lamour, 
Arturo de Cordova. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—‘‘Billy Rose’s Dia- 
mond Horseshoe,”’ Betty Grable, Dick Haymes. 
State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
May 23: GUEST IN THE HOUsE, Anne Baxter, Ralph 

Bellamy. 

Strano, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—‘‘Escape in the 
Desert,” Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 

Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—‘‘Dillinger,” 
Edmund Lowe, Lawrence Tierney. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Atven, B’way at 67 (SU _ 7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., May 19: ‘““‘What a Woman!,”’ Rosa- 
lind Russell, Brian Aherne; also “Janie,’’ Joyce 
Reynolds, Robert Benchley, Ann Harding.... 
Sun. and Mon., May 20-21: “He Stayed for 
Breakfast,’’ Loretta Young, Melvyn Douglas; also 
“Lady for a Night,’”? Joan Blondell, John Wayne. 
... Tues. and Wed., May 22-23: BRINGING UP BABY, 
Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant; also “Second 
Fiddle,” Sonja Henie, Tyrone Power, Adolphe 
Menjou. 

Betmont, 121 W. 48 (BR 9-0378)—Spanish films, 
no English titles—Thurs., May 17: *‘Como Todas 
las Madres.”’... From Fri., May 18: ‘‘La Guerra 
Gaucha.”’ - 

Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Through Sat., 
May 19: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette Mac- 


Donald, Nelson Eddy; also ‘“‘They All Kissed the . 


Bride,” revival, Joan Crawford, Melvyn Douglas. 
... Sun. and Mon., May 20-21: sAHARA, revival, 
Humphrey Bogart; also ‘‘More Than a Secre- 
tary,’ revival, Jean Arthur, George Brent... . 
From Tues., May 22: THUNDER ROCK, revival, 
Michael Redgrave, Barbara Mullen; also THE THREE 
CABALLEROS, Walt Disney full-length film, 

5TH Avenue PLAyHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
French films—Through Tues., May 22: GRAND 
ILLUSION, revival, Erich von Stroheim, Jean Gabin; 
also CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS, revival, Louis Jouvet.... 
From Wed., May 23: ‘‘Ces Dames aux Chapeaux 
Verts,” Marguerite Moreno; also ‘‘Hotel du 
Nord,” revival, Annabella,.Louis Jouvet. 

551H Street PravHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO s5-9438)— 
Revivals—tney were Five (in French), Jean Gabin; 
also “‘Dreaming Lips,’’ Elisabeth Bergner, Ray- 
mond Massey. 

Littte Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Revivals— 
THE INFORMER, Victor McLaglen; also sHALL WE 
pANCE?, Ginger Rogers, Fred Astaire. 

Stantey, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—‘‘Zoya”’ (in 
Russian). 

THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Thurs., May 17: 
KITTY FOYLE, revival, Ginger Rogers; also Topper, 
revival, Constance Bennett, Cary Grant, Roland 
Young.... From Fri., May 18: pousle INDEMNITY, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Fred MacMurray; also LAurA, 
revival, Gene Tierney, Clifton Webb. 

Worto, 153 W. 49 (CI 7-5747)—THE SILVER FLEET, 
Ralph Richardson. 


EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Sat., May 19: 
“Tomorrow the World,’ Fredric March, Betty 
Field, Skippy Homeier.... Sun. through Tues., 
May 20-22: *‘The Yellow Canary,”’ revival, Anna 
Neagle, Richard Greene.... From Wed., May 
23: “Summer Storm,” Linda Darnell, George 
Sanders. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Fri., May 18: THE THREE CABALLEROS, Walt 
Disney full-length film; also ““Two O’Clock Cour- 
age,’ Tom Conway, Ann Rutherford... . Sat. 
through Tues., May 19-22: ‘Tonight and Every 
Night,” Rita Hayworth, Lee® Bowman. Janet 
Blair; also ‘‘The Power of the Whistler,’’ Richard 
Dix.... From Wed., May 23:.“A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn,” Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, 
Peggy Ann Garner. 

Loew's 42np Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
Through Sat., May 19: “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,’ Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders; also ‘‘Bos- 
ton Blackie Booked on Suspicion,’’ Chester Mor- 
ris, Lynn Merrick....Sun. and Mon., May 20- 
21: “Hotel Berlin,” Faye Emerson, Helmut 
Dantine, Raymond Massey; also ‘“‘Having Won- 
derful Crime,” Carole Landis. Pat O’Brien... . 
Tues. and Wed., May 22-23: ‘‘Rough, Tough, and 
Ready,” Chester Morris, Victor McLaglen; also 
“Swing Hostess,’ Martha Tilton. 


AT THE 
MOVIE HOUSES 





THURSDAY, MAY 17, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 


THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE7, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES." 


LexInGToN, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., May 23: “Pll Be Seeing You,” Ginger 
Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; also 
“Escape in the Fog,’ Otto Kruger, Nina Foch. 

Trans-Lux 52np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434)-- 
Thurs., May 17: “Objective, Burma!” Errol 
Flynn. ... Fri. through Sun., May 18-20: ‘‘Keep 
Your Powder Dry,’’ Lana Turner, Laraine Day, 
Susan Peters.... Mon. through Wed., May 21- 
23: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Nelson Eddy. 

'Normanpbig, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Through Fri., 
May 18: ‘‘Tomorrow the World,” Fredric March, 
Betty Field, Skippy Homeier.... Sat. and Sun., 
May 19-20: ‘‘The Keys of the Kingdom,”’ Gregory 
Peck, Rosa Stradner, Thomas Mitchell. ... Mon. 
and Tues., May 21-22: “Hangover Square,” 
Laird Cregar, Linda Darnell, George Sanders. 
...From Wed.,. May 23: TRUE To LiFe, revival, 
Mary Martin, Franchot Tone, Dick Powell. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Thurs., May 17: 
MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, Judy Garland, Margaret 
O’Brien, Mary Astor.... Fri. through Wed., 
May 18-23: THUNDER ROCK, revival, Michael Red- 
grave, Barbara Mullen. 

R.K.O. 58H Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Wed., May 23: ‘‘Roughly Speaking,” 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson; also “The House 
of Fear,’’ Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. 

PLaza, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Through 
Sat., May 19: “Tonight and Every Night,” Rita 
Hayworth, Lee Bowman, Janet Blair.... Sun. 
through Tues., May 20-22: ‘‘Hotel Berlin,’ Faye 
Emerson, Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey... . 
From Wed., May 23: “‘Between Two Women,” 
Van Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel: Barry- 
more. 

68TH Street PLayHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Wed., May 23: ‘‘A Song to Remember,” 
Merle Oberon, Paul Muni. 

Loew's 72np Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., May 23: ‘‘I’ll Be Seeing You,” 
Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; 
also “Escape in the Fog,” Otto Kruger, Nina 
Foch. 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., May 
17: “The Keys of the Kingdom,’ Gregory Peck, 
Rosa Stradner, Thomas Mitchell; also “I’ll Re- 
member April,’ Gloria Jean, Kirby Grant.... 
Fri. through Sun., May 18-20: “Patrick the 
Great,” Donald O’Connor, Peggy Ryan; also 
“Frisco Sal,” Susanna Foster, Turhan Bey.... 
From Mon., May 21: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, 
Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson Eddy; also ‘‘Water- 
loo Bridge,” revival, Vivien Leigh, Robert Taylor. 

Trans-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Thurs., May 17: ‘Patrick the Great,’ Donald 

. O'Connor, Peggy Ryan.... Fri. and Sat., May 
18-19: “More Than a Secretary,” revival, Jean 
Arthur, George Brent....Sun. through Tues., 
May 20-22: “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” Doro- 
thy McGuire, James Dunn, Peggy Ann Garner. 
... From Wed., May 23: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, re- 
vival, Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson Eddy. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900) 
—Through Wed., May 23: ‘Roughly Speaking,” 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson; also “The House 
of Fear,” Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. f 

Loew's 86rH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., May 18: “Hotel Berlin,’ Faye 
Emerson, Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey; 
also “Having Wonderful Crime,” Carole Landis, 
Pat O’Brien. ... Sat. through Tues., May 19-22: 
“Between Two Women,” Van Johnson, Gloria 
De Haven, Lionel Barrymore; also “Nothing but 
Trouble,” Laurel and Hardy.... From Wed., 
May 23: “Fog Island,” George Zucco, Lionel 
Atwill; also “A Guy, a Gal, and a Pal,” Lynn 
Merrick, Ross Hunter. ; 

OrpHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 
Mon., May 21: “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” 
Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders; also ‘Boston 
Blackie Booked on Suspicion,” Chester Morris, 
Lynn Merrick. ... Tues. and Wed., May 22-23: 
“Rough, Tough, and Ready,” Chester Morris, 









Victor McLaglen; also “Swing Hostess, 
tha Tilton. Boece f- 


WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH_3-9019)—Thurs., May 
17: “Tonight and Every Night,” Rita Hayworth, 
Lee Bowman, Janet Blair; also “The Power o 
the Whistler,’ Richard Dix.... Fri. through 
Sun., May 18-20: THE THREE CABALLEROS, Walt Dis- 
ney full-length film; also ‘Two O’Clock Courage,” 
Tom Conway, Ann Rutherford....Mon. and 
Tues., May 21-22: 
Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson Eddy; also pzsire, 
revival, Marlene Dietrich, Gary Cooper. ... From 

Wed., May 23: “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” 
Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, Peggy Ann Gar- 
ner. 7 Fi 

81H Street PLayHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., 
May 17: “Tonight and Every Night,” Rita Hay-— 
worth, Lee Bowman, Janet Blair. ... Fri. through 
Mon., May 18-21: ‘‘Hotel Berlin,” Faye Emer- 
son, Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey.... — 
From Tues., May 22: “Between Two Women,” — 
Van Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barry- — 
more, 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA _ 9-2166)—Through © 
Mon., May 21: ‘‘The Picture of Dorian Gray,” 
Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders; also ‘‘Boston ~ 
Blackie Booked on Suspicion,’’ Chester Morris, 
Lynn Merrick.... Tues. and Wed., May 22-23: 
“Rough, Tough, and Ready,’ Chester Morris, 
Victor McLaglen; also “Swing Hostess,’ Mar- 
tha Tilton. 

GreenwicH, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., May 17: SAHARA, revival, Humphrey Bo- 
gart; alsO STANDING ROOM ONLY, revival, Paulette 
Goddard, Fred MacMurray.... Fri. through 
Mon., May 18-21! THE THREE CABALLEROS, Walt Dis- 
ney full-length film; also ‘‘Two O’Clock Cour- 
age,” Tom Conway, Ann Rutherford. ... From 
Tues., May 22: ‘‘Hudson’s Bay,’ revival, Paul 
Muni; also “Springtime in the Rockies,” revival, 
Betty Grable, John Payne, Carmen Miranda. 

R.K.O, 23rp Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Mon., May 21: “Roughly Speaking,” 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson; also ‘‘The House 
of Fear,’’ Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. ... Tues. 
and Wed., May 22-23: ‘‘The Big Show-Off,” 
Arthur Lake, Dale Evans; also “‘I’m from Arkan-— 
sas,’ Slim Summerville, El Brendel. 

Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Throuwgh Sat., 
May 19: “Tonight and Every Night,’ Rita Hay- 
worth, Lee Bowman, Janet Blair; also ‘‘The Pow- 
er of the Whistler,’ Richard Dix....Sun. and 
Mon., May 20-21: ‘‘Eve Knew Her Apples,” 
Ann Miller, William Wright; also ‘Utah,’ 
Roy Rogers. ... From Tues., May 22: “Between 
Two Women,’? Van Johnson, Gloria De Haven, 
Lionel Barrymore; also ‘‘Nothing but Trouble,” 
Laurel and Hardy. 

77tH_ Street, B’way at 77 (TR 4-9382)—Through 
Wed., May 23: ‘‘Hotel Berlin,’ Faye Emerson, 
Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey; also “Hav- 
ing Wonderful Crime,’ Carole Landis, Pat 
O’Brien. : 

R.K.O. 8lsr Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)- 
Through Wed., May 23: “Roughly Speaking,’’ 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson; also “The House 
of Fear,’’ Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. =. 

Loew's 83rp Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 
Through Wed., May 23: “I'll Be Seeing You,’ 
Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; 
also Eatans in the Fog,” Otto Kruger, Nina 

och. 

Scnuyter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— 
Through Fri., May 18: “The Climax,” Boris 
Karloff, Susanna Foster, Turhan Bey; also ‘‘The 
Suspect,” Charles Laughton, Ella Raines... 
Sat. through Tues., May 19-22: “The Keys of 
the Kingdom,” Gregory Peck, Rosa Stradner, 
Thomas Mitchell; also ‘‘I’ll Remember April 
Gloria Jean, Kirby Grant.... From Wed., May 
23: “Tomorrow the World,” Fredric March, Bet- 
ty Field, Skippy Homeier; also ‘Blonde Fever,’ 
Mary Astor, Philip Dorn. a 

Stooparn, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Through Wed., 
May 23: “Between Two Women,” Van Johns 
Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barrymore; also “No 
ing but Trouble,’ Laurel and Hardy.  ~ 

Riversive, B’way at 96 (RI 9-9861)—Through Wed., 
May 23: “Roughly Speaking,’? Rosalind Rus- 
sell, Jack Carson; also ‘‘The House of Fear. 
Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. <= 

Cartton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Througl 
Mon., May 21: ‘“‘A Song to Remember,” Merk 
Oberon, Paul Muni; also “Crime Doctor’s Cou 
age,” Warner Baxter, Hillary Brooke. .. 
From Tues., May 22: “‘Keep Your Powder Dry,’ 
Lana Turner, Laraine Day, Susan Peters; also “1 
Love a Mystery,” Jim Bannon, Nina Foch. — 

O.yrmpia, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., May 23: “I'll Be Seeing You,” Ginger 
Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; 
‘Escape in the Fog,” Otto Kruger, Nina Foch 

Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Wed 
May 23: “Roughly Speaking,” Rosalind R 
Jack Carson; also “The House of Fear,” 

‘ sae ee Wigel Brine > 
Oew's TH Street, B’way at 1 WA 7- 
Through Tues., May 22: ri Be Seek 
Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley | 
also haeehe in the Fog,” Otto Kruge 
Foch, ... Wed., May 23: THE PRISONER © 
revival, Madeleine Carroll, Ronald Colm 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, revival 
Kelly, May Robson. ie 

(WA _ 7-7200)—T 


Cotiseum, B’way at 181 
Wed., May 23: ‘Roughly Speaking,” Rosali 
Jack Carson; also “The ouse | 


Russell, 
Fear,” Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce, 









































































NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, 














ONE-QUARTER CARAT © $35 to $150 


ONE-HALF CARAT > $190 to $375 


ONE CARAT © $540 to $835 


TWO CARATS $1375 to $2300 








PORTRAIT OF JANET, PAINTED FOR THE DE BEERS COLLECTION BY LILY CUSHING 


anton the Howes Until the dawn when he at last comes home; the 


engagement diamond on her finger is as a magic, never-setting sun, reflect- 


ing the imiage and the memory of her dear one. For him its steadfast light, 


his pledge of constancy, focuses his hopes and dreams from across the 


earth <=: 


In after days, the memory of its endearing testimony of their love 


will make it seem to them more precious, more glorious through the years. 


Facts About Diamonds: These are average 
current prices for unmounted quality diamonds. 
Add 20% for federal tax. (The exact weights 
shown occur infrequently.) Size alone does 
not determine diamond values. Color, cutting, 
brilliance and clarity have an equally important 
bearing. You should have a trusted jeweler’s 

best advice at all times when buying diamonds. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


LIMITED, 


Industrial Diamonds—a key priority for high- 
speed war production — come from the same 
mines as gem stones. Millions of carats are 
used in United States industries today. The 
occasional gem diamonds found among them 
help defray production costs for all eae fierce 
little ‘ ‘fighting” diamonds. Thus, there are no 


restrictions on the sale of diamond gems. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


N.W. AYER & SON 


eaubetty ile _ Take your pick... 


a summertime scuff or slipper in Hayseed Cotton adorned with bright felt berries and blossoms. Scuff, about 


$2.50, slipper, about $5.00.. Unrationed. No mail orders please... but we'll tell you where’ to find them. 


, 


it doesn't say “Joyce”... it isn’t a joyce. 





TOMORROW : 


YOU'LL OVERTAKE 





THE FAR HORIZONS 





Tuolumne Meadows, Yosemite National Park 


EACE will put an end to your stay-at-home days. The gypsy in you M6: f Z y, be frees 


will call out. And a smart new Lincoln motorcar will be ready to 
help you go a-roaming throigh town and country ... Then up gusty 
cloud-ways to the rim of the world. And down again along quiet } (| LN 
lanes where the grouse are drumming. Here will be travel on a grand s ; 
seale ... This new Lincoln will be advanced in style. And it will be LINCOLN DIVISION OF 
engineered to world-famous standards of precision. In comfort, ele- LP RE MOL COR CAMS, 
gance and distinguished transportation it will be the finest Lincoln 


» ever to bear the name. 





So easy to look so much lovelier! 


No expert touch is needed to summon a lovelier 
complexion when your makeup is Lucien Lelong’s 
Quick Change. This creamy liquid, stroked on with 
your fingertips, warms your skin to radiance in 


seconds... keeps it softly luminous through the 


LUCIEN LELONG’S 
LIQUID MAKEUP 


day. Artfully natural, never drying, Quick Change 
gives you the envied look of a woman whose skin 


is so flawless she needs no makeup. $2 plus tax. 


LUCIEN LELONG 
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Gee, | might have known 
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it was fatal to give her 


KAYSER stockings!” 
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Shown in “Spellbound,” Belding’s new 


rayon fabric,spun and woven by Ponemah. 


Make Sure it has This Label—Your Proof it's a Cole Original 


OF CALIFORNIA 
ORIGINAL ‘ 





Copr., 1945, by Cole of California. Inc., Los Angeles 11 







*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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BAIN DE SOLEIL 
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Antoine's famous sun cream. Helps you bronze in 


comfort from face to toes. Created by Antoine to filter 
out the burning rays of the sun, help protect and 
lubricate the skin— invite an enviable bronze. 
Unaffected by salt water. A special formula by Antoine, 
creator of beauty for the loveliest women of 
the world. At fine department stores. 
Antoine, 663 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ANTO 
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Coral ‘Kerf 


Monteil’s new lipstick color . . . lighter, brighter, more feminine . . . beautiful with resort wear, from clearest 
pastels to deepest burnt orange. Wonderful against sun-bronzed skin. Two Coral Reef shades, one for day, 


one for evening. Wear it with Coral Reef Cream Rouge and the new Moss Green Eye Shadow. 


Germaine Wont AY 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


INETEENTH-CENTURY NOTE: 
On a wall in Barrow Street, 


some child has chalked, ‘“The 


vicar is a very nice man.” 


E laid over in Hollywood. one 

night last week between trains, to 
pay a call on a former Easterner in his 
new setting. It was our first visit to the 
place, and we came away with no very 
distinct impression. Except for its air of 
impermanence. and the complete break- 
down of its transportation facilities, 
Hollywood seemed _indistinguishable 
from any other wealthy backwater. 
We remember arising early and stand- 
ing on a zebra skin while shaving. We 
_ recall that the writers we encountered 
seemed in good health but that they kept 
looking behind them, like girls crossing 
a pasture. One of them confided to us 
that he had been on the same page for 
three days and saw no way of getting 
off it. Writers were working in pairs, 
or groups, and they seemed more like 
conspirators than interpreters. On the 
whole, Hollywood struck us as a difficult 
place in which to pursue the literary 
life, with pretty stenographers lounging 
around in slacks and with a mocking 
bird outside the window shouting, 
“Flap-doodle, fol-deroo, fol-deroo, kill 
it, kill it, kill it.” 


E haven’t heard what, if any- 

thing, is being done about finding 
a name for the new league of nations. 
The name “United Nations” will pre- 
sumably have to be dropped, since the 
organization is to be an association, not 
a union, and it is unwise to lead people 
into believing that they are getting 
something they aren’t. One of the San 
Francisco papers made an. unconscious 
suggestion for a title the other day when 
its proofreader was dozing. The paper 
came out with a reference to “the 
Untied Nations,” a far*more accurate 


‘The 


«fy > 


phrase than the one intended. 
work of transposing the “‘t” and the 
now begins in the composing room of 
time. It may take a long while, but it 
is worth doing, if only so that the pre- 
amble can eventually open with, “We, 
the people...” instead of “We, the 
high contracting powers...” 


E see that N.B.C. has ruled that 

no fifteen-minute news _ broad- 
cast may be interrupted for the com- 
mercial. This is sensible, and will be 
fine for both listener and advertiser. 
We were thinking the other night that 
the radio-advertised product which has 
always seemed of the very highest qual- 
ity to us is Johns-Manville’s materials, 
and the reason must be that, although 
we have been listening to the program 
fairly regularly for three or four years, 
we can’t recall ever having heard 
word of the plug. To us, Tony Mar- 
vin, who speaks for Johns-Manville, is 
one of the truly influential radio voices, 
simply because he is 
never heard. ‘The re- 
sult, for Johns-Man- 
ville, is wonderful pres- 
tige. We wouldn’t hesi- 
tate a moment about 
specifying J.-M. build- 
ing materials if we ever 
built anything—which 
is highly unlikely; 


HE way doctor- 

ing is nowadays, 
there is usually an in- 
terval of a week be- 
tween the time a person phones a doc- 
tor for an appointment and the time he 
shows up in the office to be healed. And 
of course almost anything can happen 
to a person in a week’s time, things of 
an organic or psychical or merely rou- 
tine nature. He can shave off his mus- 
tache. He can get drunk. He can receive 
a letter—a check, perhaps. He can 
bump into an old flame. He can be 








asked to collaborate on‘a play. He can 
win a prize in a lottery. His spirits can 
expand as his blood pressure relaxes. 
And when he finally presents himself 
to keep the appointment he made so 
long ago, he can recall only dimly the 
pain which racked him when he put in 
the call. Under the doctor’s stern gaze, 
he fumbles for words and paints a thor- 
oughly unconvincing picture of infirm- 
ity, all the time knowing perfectly well 
that his heart is steady as a clock, pres- 
sure normal, tongue clear, mind at 


ease. “Hmm,” the doctor thinks, “a 
hypochondriac.” 


ROBABLY all of us are a little too 

matter-of-fact about our eight mil- 
lion neighbors. If we think about them 
at all, we suppose that the people we 
pass on the street are bound on errands 
as prosaic as our own—that they’re go- 
ing to the bank to cash their salary 
pee or to the St. James Theatre to 

e “Okla homa!” One of them, how- 
ever, wrote a note that 
a friend of ours found 
last Sunday under pe- 
culiar circumstances. It 
was neatly typed on a 
sheet of white paper, 
and a dollar bill was 
pinned to it. It said, 
“To George M 
Dear George, please 
come back. We want 
you to live with us. We 
have plenty of room. 
Take the bus...” and 
then followed detailed 
directions for reaching an address in the 
Bronx. Our friend found the note, 
weighted down with a handful of peb- 
bles, on top of a gravestone in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. The name on the head- 
stone was George M We just © 
want to suggest that the writer of this 
note was the lady beside you on the sub- 
way last night, or the little man who 
slipped onto the stool you left when you 








had finished your drink at the corner 
saloon. Quite a city, quite a city. 


NCIDENTAL INTELLIGENCE: When 

Molotov visited Stanford Univer- 
sity during his stay in San Francisco, 
the “Internationale” was played in 
his honor on the Hoover Memorial 

imes. At the same time, here in 
New York, the hammer and sickle was 
flying over the Union League Club, 
along with the flags of the other United 
Nations. 


A glow 


E went to Douglas Leigh, the 

animated-electric-sign king, to 
learn the implications of the dimout 
when it was imposed in 1942, and we 
thought we’d better have another talk 
with him when the lights went on again, 
last week. When we found him, he’d 
just finished a broadcast over WOR 
from the Astor marquee, in the course 
of which he had pointed out that, “‘ike 
the unquenched fires of democracy,” 
the lamps in his sixteen signs on Broad- 
way were still in good working order 
after three years of darkness. The only 
Leigh sign not in perfect shape was the 
animated cartoon over the I. Miller shoe 
store on the northeast corner of Forty- 
sixth and Broadway. This was covered 
by a billboard, as it has been for most 
of the time we’ve been in the war. By 
a coincidence, the billboard’s lease was 
within a couple of days of expiring, and 
Leigh said it wouldn’t take long to get 
the billboard out of the way and then 
rig the electric sign beneath it for an 
animated reproduction of the Iwo Jima 
flag raising. The new cartoon will pub- 
licize the Bond drive and a beer that 
Leigh prefers to keep nameless until 
the sign is formally unveiled. He fore- 
handedly had a couple of maintenance 
crews working overtime along Broad- 
way for a week or so before V-E Day 
on his fifteen other signs, six of which 
are animated. All these were hooked 
up to a control switch in his office, in 
Rockefeller Center, soon after Pearl 
Harbor, so that they could be quickly 
and simultaneously shut off in case of 
an air-raid alert. When they went on 
again for keeps, though, they were 
operated by individual switches, as 
Leigh had given up the leased wires 
_ that made the central control possible. 


The Pepsi-Cola offering at the north - 


end of Times Square—the only big 
non-Leigh electric sign on Broadway— 
was as bright and cheerful as the mas- 
ter’s own signs when we passed by it 


last week, and Leigh generously re- 
marked that it has been kept in good 
condition. 

The restoration of bright lights to 
Broadway involved power for some 
sixty thousand bulbs, Leigh told us, and 
we were concerned about the sudden 
demand, so we decided to confer with 
Consolidated Edison. Edison said it had 
plenty of juice for all the signs in town 
and everything else. ‘Then we consulted 
a man. we know at City Hall and found 
him more interested in the retirement 
of his boss from public life than electric 
current. “Street lighting was already 
back to ninety per cent of the prewar 
level before V-E Day,” he told us, “‘and 
restoring the other ten per cent was no 
trouble at all.”’ He added that most of 
the darkness we’d been noticing on city 
streets was due to the brownout of com- 
mercial establishments, which was vol- 
untary, and that increased brightness 
would result largely from the restora- 
tion of lighting in shop windows. He 
thought the merchants would loosen up 
quickly and that things would be pleas- 
anter for all of us. 


Nostalgia 


HE Navy puts numbers on _ its 

landing craft, not having the time 
or the ingenuity to think up names 
for all of them. As soon as they 
reach the combat areas, however, the 
crews always give them unofficial 
names. ‘There is one such craft, some- 
where in the Pacific, which bears on her 
bows, in bold white letters, the name 
“CIVILIAN.” 


Goop and Roe 


NY ex-wardens among our read- 
ers will probably remember that 

in the early days of their training the 
incendiary bomb was dismissed as just a 
rather useful adjunct to high-explosive 
bombing; it was sagely explained that 
any fires lighted by the incendiaries 
would serve as targets for the H-Es. It 
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turned out, though, that a vast per. 
centage of the damage done by bombers 
was caused by the incendiaries and not 
by the H-Es. This started a trend which 
resulted in the B-29s’ using nothing but 
incendiaries in some of their raids on 
cities on the Japanese mainland. For 
instance, in a single raid on Nagoya this 
Monday, thirty-three hundred tons of 
them were used, laying waste an area of 
nine square miles. “These incendiaries, 
however, were not the old-fashioned 
kind that an earnest warden could put 
out with a bucket of sand or the tail of 
his shirt. Quite a few improvements 
have been made. 

When the United States entered the 
war, the Chemical Warfare Service had 
only two types of incendiary bomb, the 
M-50 and the M-54. The first is a four- 
pound magnesium bomb, an adaptation 
of a British model—a tube, twenty-one- 
inches long and two inches in diameter, 
made of magnesium and filled with 
an incendiary mixture consisting mainly 
of thermate. ‘Thermate is itself a mix- 
ture of powdered aluminum, barium 
nitrate, petroleum, and thermite. The 
bomb filling ignites when the bomb 
lands, creating for one minute a heat 
of three thousand degrees Centigrade; 
this touches off the magnesium casing, 
which flares up and scatters in molten 
blobs which burn for fifteen minutes. 
Ordinarily the M-50s are dropped in 
clusters, which are broken up by an 
explosive fuse timed to go off when the 
cluster is about a hundred feet from 
the ground. As any warden knows, 
these bombs can be put out with water 
or sand. Not many of them could be 
made in the early days of the war, be- 
cause magnesium was very scarce. We 
have enough magnesium now and are 
again using M-50s for certain types of 
bombing jobs. Doolittle’s men, in the — 
first Tokio raid, used a somewhat less 
satisfactory variant of the M-50—the 
M-54, which has a steel instead of a — 
magnesium casing. 

Spurred on by the magnesium short- 
age, our chemists came up with an in- 
flammable jelly made by suspending 
rubber in gasoline. This was the first 
active agent used in the M-47, a hun- 
dred-pound bomb shaped somewhat like 
a panatela cigar. It has a casing of thin 
steel which shatters on impact, after 
which globs of flaming jelly fly as far as 
twenty yards. M-47s were used to start 
the Ploestioil-field firesin August, 1943. 
Rubber being not much more plentiful 
than magnesium, the Chemical War- 
fare people kept right on and discovered 
Compound X, whose name conveys 
something of the secrecy which sur- 








“The chair will now entertain suggestions as to what we should do with the Emperor of Japan.” 


- 
‘rounds it. This compound, which turns 
_ gasoline into a whitish paste resembling 
_ cold cream, replaced the rubber jelly as 
_a bomb filling early in 1942. It is based 
Be on an ingredient formerly used as a hair 
lacquer. In the meantime, something 
2 known as “fire roe” was developed. As 
-you have probably read, this was dis- 
covered by a Harvard professor, Louis 
_F. Fieser, who was merely looking for 
some way of burning the crab grass out 
__ of his lawn. As used in bombs, “fire roe” 
isa granular powder which looks enough 
like caviar to have earned its nickname. 
It is shipped in drums and is mixed into 
gasoline at the bomber bases. “The re- 
sult j is a goo that looks like orange gela- 
tine. Three pounds of this jelly, in a 
‘ cheesecloth bag, are put into a nineteen- 
inch length of two-inch steel pipe. This 
is the power behind the M-69 bomb, 
_ which has received wide attention in 
the press of late. It has gauze streamers 
_ which slow its descent and break the 
- fall so that it does not shatter on impact. 


What happens instead is that the bomb . 


ticks for three seconds, then coughs out 
the sack of jelly, now burning furiously 
it clings to whatever it hits, and, since it 
spurts up from the ground ciate of 
falling from the air, may go in through 


a window or under the eaves of a roof. 
It’s hard to put out, too, though how 
hard is still a secret. Anyway, no local 
ex-warden could handle it with water 
or a bucket of sand. 

‘The very newest note in incendiaries 
is the M-76, which weighs five hundred 
pounds. Army chemists call it the goop 
bomb because of the texture of the in- 
cendiary compound, which is a rubbery 
dough and is squeezed into the bomb 
casings with an apparatus that looks like 
a big cake-icing tube. Goop is a mixture 
of crude magnesium, liquid asphalt, gas- 
oline jelly, and various other terrific in- 
flammables. It burns with an even high- 
er temperature than the M-69 jelly, 
splashes around into all sorts of hard-to- 
get-at corners, and cannot be extin- 
guished by any means known to man. 
Maybe we'd just better not have any 
more wars. 


Girded 
N V-E Day, De Pinna, like many 


other stores, decided to shield its 
windows against the frenzy of the mob. 
Accordingly, a corrugated-pasteboard 
covering was put up, and to protect 
the covering, a number of “FRAGILE” 





stickers were attached. Worked out all 
right, too. 


Hark to the Trumpets Call 


HERE were still a few bits of pa- 

per from the V-E Day celebration 
whirling around when we visited Local 
Board No. 31 last Thursday morning 
to see a group of presumably typical 
post-European-war candidates for in- 
duction preparing to set out for Grand 
Central Palace. When we arrived 
at the board, which has its offices on 
the third floor of the Delmonico Hotel, 
about twenty-five men were on hand, 
some with the down of nonage on their 
cheeks, others with the dewlaps of mid- 
dle age. A few were pacing the corri- 
dors nervously; the rest were sitting un-_ 
easily in a couple of rooms adjoining the 
Board’s main office. In one of these 
rooms, an older candidate in a well-cut 
suit and Charvet tie was holding forth. 
“This fellow I know,” he was saying, 
“spent two years in camp right here in 
the U.S. and another in Hawaii. If we 
stick around some camp here for even 
six months, it'll probably be over.” 
“Where’s your friend now?” somebody 
asked. “Okinawa,” said Charvet glum- 






































“Whoever said Pm a Nazi is a dirty Jewish democratic plutocrat!” 


ly. “Td like to have ten minutes alone 
with the files,” said a thin-featured man 
in glasses. “Td make my record look 
like confetti.” A small, corpulent can- 
didate, well along toward forty, cleared 
his throat and declared, ‘““We might be 
finished with the whole thing in two 
or three hours. Last year, when they 
first had me up, it was over in no time.” 
His listeners looked pleased. “But 
then,” he went on, “they held me for 
four days. I had high blood pressure 
and they wanted to see whether it would 
go down. ‘They let me telephone and 
took me for walks around the place, 
but I never got outside for the whole 
damned four days. Made me get up 
at five-thirty, just like in the Army. The 
old blood pressure stayed right up 
there.” “You get any choice of service?” 
another candidate inquired. ‘Don’t be 
silly,” said the man with the high blood 
pressure. “They put you where they 
need you.” “Td have had a commission 
in the Navy,” said one of the younger 
candidates, “only they found I had a 
little hernia.” “You still got it?” a man 
near him asked. “TI got it,” he said, 





“and Pm sure as hell going to keep it.” 

In the other room there was no con- 
versation. “The candidates, most of 
them very young, just sat looking dead 
ahead. Not until the chairman of the 
board emerged from his office did they 
show any animation. “I’m going to call 
the roll,” he said. ‘Answer ‘Present’ 
to your name and number.”’ He droned 
through Rothschild, Small, Fuletti, 
Sheehan, Brown, Carter until he 
reached a Merandez, who did not re- 
spond. “He’s a Porto Rican,” the chair- 
man said. “Probably still on his way up 
here from the island.” The candidates 
smiled bleakly. The chairman finished 
calling the roll and said, “You probably 
all know what you’re in for, but I'll tell 
you about it anyhow. You’re going to 
meet a lot of doctors, who will examine 
you from the top of your head to the 
soles of your feet. If you’ve got any- 


thing wrong with you—mastoid, pains 


in the belly, asthma—bring it up. You’re 
likely to know whether you’re accepted 
or rejected today, and if you’re accepted, 
I'd advise you to do some studying. Be 
good to know German if you get sent 
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to guard the Nazis.” The chair- 
man laughed heartily, and ap- 
pointed a Mr. Rodriguez as ser- 


the Palace. 

The candidates went down 
Park Avenue in small groups, 
we with them. As they passed 
a dress shop at Fifty-fifth, a 
window cleaner paused in_ his 
work to shout, “I thought the 
war was over!” “A comedian,” 
a candidate observed. We 
drifted from group to group and 
noticed that most of the conver- 
sation centered on the possi- 
bility that the Army and Navy 
wouldn’t need replacements af- 
ter all. “So you pass the physi- 
cal,” a man said. ““Who knows 
they won’t just stick you in 
some kind of pool and never call 
yout” “Funny thing,” another 
man said. “I almost think I’d be 
disappointed if they didw’t call 
me.” At Fifty-first, the candi- 
dates passed a clump of soldiers. 
‘““My favorite color,” one of the 
boys remarked, “‘is anything but 
khaki.” Throughout most of 
the walk, Mr. Rodriguez, the 
sergeant pro tem, walked alone. 
He was a stocky and dapper 
businessman and looked merely 
like a businessman on his way to 
work. By the time the head 
of the procession had got to the 


Palace door, on Lexington Ave- _ 


nue, some of the men were still round- 
ing the corner of Forty-seventh Street. 
As the last of the candidates finally went 
into the Palace, we heard one of them 


saying, ““I wish it was raining. This is too’ 


nice a day to be cooped up indoors.” 


Device 
A Part-TImME spy of ours in the 
District of Columbia was mooch- 
ing past the Smithsonian Institution the 
other day when he saw emerYing from 
the building an officer who was, he 
knew, attached to the Navy’s Special 
Devices outfit. | 
ing some mission in connection with 
work, he was carrying a crossbow and a 
handful of arrows. 


Respects 


HE day before Mayor LaGuar- 


dia abandoned the city’s air-raid- 
warning system, the Fire Department, 
which has been in charge of such mat- 
ters, gave us permission to go to the 
top of the R.C.A. Building and pay our 


ae Moe 


geant pro tem for the trip to — 
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~ final, and personal, respects to the large, 
ugly, ear-splitting siren installed there. 


Part of the way up in the elevator, we 
rode with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
but he was so busy thumbing through 
a paper folder marked “Mail” that we 
never got around to asking him if he 
had disliked the Saturday-noon cater- 
wauling on his roof as much as we did. 
The elevator man directed us to a bleak 


little office on the sixty-seventh floor, 


and in it we found Fireman Harold 
Weisblut, a good-looking young man 
with curly brown hair, blue eyes, and a 
love of fine music. He had been listen- 
ing, on his portable radio, to WQXR. 
“Keeps me from getting bored up 
here,” he told us. “That and writing 
letters to friends in the service and read- 
ing the papers and maybe thinking once 
in a while. That’s the way I pass the 
time. I get this eight-hour tour once 
a week. I mean, I used to get it. This 
is my last tour, and I can’t say Tm 
sorry. It’s kind of a lonely place. You 
feel cut off from everybody else in the 
world. Id rather be down with the 
gang at Engine Company 34, where I 
usually am. There’s always cleaning 
and fixing up to be done there and peo- 
ple to talk to—what we call backroom 
lawyers, fellows who know all the an- 
swers and who could run the country 
single-handed if they only had a chance. 
Matter of fact, I'd rather be going to a 
good, hot fire than just sitting at this 
desk waiting for what’s not going to 
happen.” 

The siren had been manned twenty- 


‘four hours a day since 


several months after 
Pearl Harbor, we 
learned, and there had 
been almost no devia- 
tion in the routine of 
the job from the first © = 
day. “We just sit by 
the phone,” Weisblut 
told us, ‘‘and check ev- 
ery hour with head- 
quarters. At least once 
during a tour we go 
upstairs and start the 
siren’s engine—give it 
a good warm-up to 
make sure everything’s 
ready for what. it’s 
turned out never came. 
This’ll be my last 
chance to ride the big 
baby. Want to come 
up and. watch!” We 
did, and Weisblut led 
us to a stairway. We 
walked up two floors, 
to the observation deck, 
and then climbed a 






flight of 
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stairs to the roof of the eleva- 
tor shaft, and there was old bigmouth, 
looking like an outsized tractor with the 
wheels off. It even has a driver’s seat 
and a rudimentary instrument panel. It 
is bolted to steel girders, the girders are 
bolted to sixteen-by-sixteen timbers, and 
the timbers are bolted to the roof. 
Looked to us as if Mr. Rockefeller 
would have a rough time getting the 
thing off his premises. 

Weisblut climbed into the seat and 
pushed the starter button. “This is a 
regular eight-cylinder Chrysler indus- 
trial engine,” he told us, as the engine 
spluttered and caught. “We go by 
R.P.M.s instead of miles per hour, and 
we use a clutch to engage and disen- 
gage the siren; that’s how that wob- 
bling tone got into the signals. We lug 
gas up here in cans, but we haven’t 
used much—maybe a gallon or so a 
day. I mean we did lug it up. This 
siren was made in conjunction with 
the Bell Telephone people, and it’s 
really pretty simple.” It sounded sim- 
ple enough, as explained by Weisblut: 
the loudest, whiniest noise in the whole 
world, probably, issued forth when a 
six-bladed rotary chopper interrupted 
a flow of air delivered by a blower at a 
speed of something over three hundred 
and seventy miles an hour. “We never 
allowed anybody on the roof when it 
was turned on; afraid it might deafen 
them permanently,’ Weisblut said. 


“We wore rubber plugs in our ears, but 
the noise wasn’t really as hard on us as 
it was on the people in some of the build- 
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ings around here, because the horn 
always faced away from us. The siren 
swung around in a circle, to distribute 
the blast evenly. People often heard it 
ten miles away, and complained about 
it, too.” 

Weisblut walked around and patted 
the wide-open mouth of the horn. “I’m 
not sorry, but it’s hard to realize Pm 
never going to get another crack 
at letting her roar,” he said. “Then 
he hesitated. “How would you like to 
hear just one peep out of her, for old 
times’ sake?”? We said we thought a 
very little peep would be all right but 
that we wouldn’t want the noise to 
get out of hand. Weisblut stepped up 
the R.P.M.s, engaged the clutch, and the 
siren started to hum. The first thing we 
knew, it was bleating in a faint but fa- 
miliar way. Weisblut disengaged the 
clutch and the sound faded slowly, al- 
most reluctantly, until it was a prac- 
tically soundless pulse; then silence. 


Little Accident 
E have heard of a lady who hailed 


a taxicab the other day, a taxicab 
seemingly in no worse repair than the 
average, and asked to be taken to Penn- 
sylvania Station. When she arrived and 
started to open the taxi door, it fell off— 
just separated itself completely from the 
cab and lay there on the pavement. The 
driver accepted this humiliating accident 
with a certain jauntiness. “Nothing at 
all, Madam,” he said. “Can you lend 


me a hairpin?” 
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“Dear Sir:—The confusion of your reviewer in dealing with my ‘Broken Stones? is only 
equalled by his manifest ignorance of the whole tradition in which it 1s forged. That he is prob- 
ably incapable of coping with anything more esoteric than Edgar Guest 1s evident in hus “floun- 
dering bafflement? over the poem entitled ‘If Ever Those Fierce Jewels, particularly the 
stanza beginning ‘The queen of mink who mocks the tortured calculus of Night, by which 
I meant simply to stress that futile hunger for Woman persisting in the hash of dreams, which 
nevertheless have a certain order and logic of their own...” 


LUGGAGE FOR THE SOUTH 


AST January, I was in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, to give what my agent, 
with conscious humor, calls a lec- 

ture. I had been giving a great many 
lectures; that is, I had been giving this 
same one a great many times, though 
not always under the same title. I 
was, in fact, on a lecture tour—my 
first. I carried my itinerary in a leather 
case, especially made for it and~»given 
to me for Christmas by Margaret, one 
of my twin daughters. The outside flap 
of the case is stamped “Emily Kim- 
brough,” but on the inside the stamping 
gives my married name and address in 
a Philadelphia suburb. Evidently Mar- 
garet’s feeling was that a professional 
name was all right on the surface, but 
for genuine, practical identification, no 
such nonsense. ‘The itinerary, which 
had been compiled by the lecture bureau, 
was bound in stiff blue paper, but by 
the time I was headed for Shreveport 
I had drawn it out of Margaret’s leather 
case so many times to check on my pas- 
sage from town to town that the edges 
were curled up and the pages dirty. My 
consultations of the itinerary were per- 
haps made even more frequent by the 
circumstance of my having forgotten 
one lecture. As it happened, I had for- 
gotten it because that same daughter 
Margaret had developed an acute attack 
of appendicitis and had been operated on 
at four o’clock in the morning of the 
day I, was to appear at the Newark 
Women’s Club. The lecture bureau 
was very kind about my dereliction once 
it heard the reason, because, it said, I had 
a reason made to order for women’s 
clubs. Nevertheless, it was not a reason 
that I felt I would be able to use often 
and the incident had made me jumpy: 
To get to my Shreveport appoint- 
ment, I came down from Flint, Michi- 
gan, on a night train, arriving at the 
Dearborn Street Station in Chicago at 
seven o'clock the following morning. 
I had pulled out my itinerary so many 
times that I knew even the place on the 
page where it said that I would leave 
Chicago from the Union Station at 
8:15 a.m. That gave me an hour 
and a quarter in which to change sta- 
tions—very little leeway if the train 
were late. “The train was not late, but 
I was the first one off, scuttling along 
the platform beside the porter and urg- 
ing him on with sharp cries, as if I were 
driving a dog team. The result was that 
I reached the Union Station with time 
to spare, and so | telephoned back to my 
home in Pennsylvania to give messages 


and to hear once more the voices of 
my dear ones before I dropped down 
into the far-off South. We clung to 
each other over the telephone until I 
had only five minutes left, and then [ 
wrenched myself away, hurried through 
the gate and into the parlor car on the 
next lap of the trip, which was, so the 
itinerary said, Chicago to St. Louis. 

A man was sitting where my ticket 
said I should be. The conductor, sum- 
moned, was apologetic. “The man and 
I were both gracious about it. It was 
the kind of thing, we said, that hap- 
pened frequently in wartime. It had, 
however, I interpolated gently, never 
before happened to me. I was on a 
rather extended trip, I told them, my 
accommodations had been reserved by 
an organization, and never before had 
there been an occasion of this sort. The 
man bowed himself away, saying that 
in that case the mistake obviously was 
in his ticket. I settled in, relinquished 
my ticket to the conductor, and ex- 
pressed to him the polite hope that the 
gentleman would be able to find a seat. 

In St. Louis I had a wait of three 
hours. I took a long walk and sent 
back to the twins some candy from a 
shop I came upon, which I recognized 
as one the St. Louis girls at my boarding 
school used to talk about. 

When I got on the train for Shreve- 
port, my porter put my bags in my Pull- 
man car and I went straight to the diner 
so as to be sure of a seat. By the time I 
got back to my sleeper, I found my low- 
er berth occupied by someone who had 
already gone to bed. When questioned 
by the conductor, the occupant turned 
out to be a man who said he’d 
be right out. The conductor 
then told me he was very 
sorry but that such mixups 
did happen occasionally in 
these wartimes. Meantime, 
the man in the berth was 
struggling back into his 
clothes behind a curtain that 
bulged and writhed like the Laocoén, 
or like a man putting on his trousers 
in a lower berth. ‘The conductor 
talked to him from our side of the 
curtain, explaining that my tickets had 
all been purchased through an agen- 
cy for a long tour and therefore the 
chances were that my accommoda- 
tions were correct and his single pur- 
chase was the one in error. When the 
man emerged, he agreed docilely and 
apologized for having usurped my place. 
He went off down the aisle, carrying a 
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shirt, collar, and tie over his left arm, 
his coat over his right shoulder, and 
wearing his hat uncertainly on his head, 
as if he had tossed it there instead of onto 
a hook, where it had barely caught. He 
carried a small valise and walked with 
his neck thrust out to prevent the hat’s 
falling off. “The porter followed with a° 
large bag. 

When the berth was made up again, 
I settled into it and had a comfortable 
night. ‘The porter told me next morn- 
ing that the conductor hadn’t been able 
to find another place for the man, not 
even an upper. He had had to sit up the 
rest of the night in the men’s room. I 
said it was a pity that inexperienced 
clerks these days were the cause of such 
things happening. 


HE train pulled into Shreveport at 

half past eleven, three hours late; 
that was very good, the porter and the 
taxi driver said. The day was warm and 
sunny. I could see from the taxi that 
the streets were wide and that there 
were not very many of them, or any 
trees along them except for one row 
in front of the courthouse. In the 
Washington-Youree Hotel, a large 
crowd of people was waiting to register. 
I made no effort to push my way to 
the room desk. ‘The lecture bureau 
always made my reservations well in 
advance and I had never had any dif- 
ficulty. When my turn came, I sim- 
ply said to the clerk, ““You have a reser- 
vation,” and gave my name. 

He smiled back at me. ‘‘Yes, Miss 
Kimbrough, indeed we have.” I felt a 
pleasant glow of contentment at being 
so well taken care of. The clerk poked 
his fingers in little pigeonholes, drew 
out scraps of paper, read 
them, and put them back. He 
paused over one and came 
back to where I was standing. 

“Miss Kimbrough,” he 
said, “we have a reservation 
Vf\ for you for Monday.” 

Me “That’s quite right,” I 

told him. “‘T’m here.” 

“Miss Kimbrough,” the clerk said, 
“this is Friday.” 

All the other people waiting to regis- 
ter stopped talking among themselves 
and looked at us. So did the cashier 
and the telephone girl and the assistant 
clerk. There was nothing I could think 
of to say to the room clerk that would 
make any sense. If you have amnesia, 
I wanted to tell him, there would be 
days behind you which were obliterated 
in your mind. What kind of disease 
would it be when there were three days 
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ahead of you for which you could not 
account? It was, of course, nonsense to 
speak of the fourth dimension, but I 
couldn’t help thinking about it. 

I said aloud, ““My schedule says that 
[ arrive in the morning and lecture that 


night at eight o’clock,” and I remem-> 


‘bered that it also said, ““Evening dress re- 

quested. Organization will call for you 
at the hotel and escort you to the club.” 
The itinerary was always rich in detail. 

The clerk repeated, ‘“That’s right, 
Miss Kimbrough, Monday. ‘Today’s 
Friday. But,” he added with the pleased 
surprise of a child, “‘we can give you a 
room just the same, where you can wait 
until Monday,” 

I wondered if he thought it would be 
better for everyone if I were locked up 
in it until then, but I only told him 
faintly that that would be very nice. 

When I had got the bellboy out of 
the room, after an interminable fussing 
over how to open the window and 
showing me where the coat closet and 
bathroom were, I sat down in a rocking 
chair by the window. I sat there for a 
long time without doing anything at all, 
because I couldn’t think what to do. 
First of all, I couldn’t think how I could 
possibly be sitting there on a Friday 
when it was meant to be Monday. Then 
I couldn’t figure out what the lecture 
bureau had done with those three days. 
I still had on my hat and coat; I'd 
thrown my bag on the bed. I got up 
from the rocking chair, went over to the 







bed, pulled out the leather container 
once more, extricated the dog-eared 
itinerary, followed with my finger down 
the page to “Flint, Michigan—to Chi- 
cago.” I had read it over a hun- 
dred times, except for the left-hand 
column, which had seemed repetitious. 
I read that now in order not to leave 
a word unturned. ‘The section read, 
“Tleft-hand column] Thursday, Jan- 
uary 25th (night of 24th)—[mid- 
dle column] leave Flint, Michigan, 
Grand Trunk #5—[right-hand col- 
umn] 12:30 a.m. [left-hand col- 
umn | Thursday, January 25th—[ mid- 
dle] arrive Chicago, Hlinois, Dearborn 
Station—[r.-h. col. | 7 a.m.” And then 
my finger shook. The next line read, 
“TL-h. col. | Sunday, January 28th— 
[middle col.] leave Chicago, Union 
Station, Alton Railroad #:19—I[r.-h. 
col.]| 8:15 a.m. [middle] arrive St. 
Louis, Union Station—I[r.-h. col. | 
1:45 p.m.” Then, “[1.-h. col. ] Sunday, 
January 28th—[middle col.] leave St. 
Louis, Missouri Pacific # 1—[r.-h. col. | 
5:50 p.m. [1.-h. col. | Monday, January 
29th—[ middle col. ] arrive Shreveport, 
Louisiana—[r.-h. col. ] 8:30 a.m.” 

Thursday, January 25th, arrive Chi- 
cago. Sunday, January 28th, leave 
Chicago. 

Three days in Chicago. Three beau- 
tiful days in Chicago, where I used to 
live, where my parents live now, where 
my old friends are! Three days of idle- 
ness thoughtfully arranged by the lec- 
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ture bureau to take place in the one spot 
where I would like to be, with time to 
see everyone and not a single job to do! 
Shreveport was lovely, so I had heard, 
but I didn’t want to spend three lonely 
days there and I couldn’t very well tell 
the woman in charge of the lecture that 
I was three days ahead of time. No 
chairman could be expected to cope with 
that disaster. Three days alone: in 
Shreveport. Of course my seat was oc- 
cupied’ in the parlor car to St. Louis; 
of course a man had my berth on 
the train from St. Louis to Shreveport. 
Why hadn’t the conductor looked at 
the date on my ticket? Why hadn’t I 
looked at it, for that matter? But after 
all, that was part of a conductor’s train- 
ing. I certainly needed training, too— 
in reading. Why hadn’t my loved ones 
at home, when I talked to them on the 
telephone in Chicago, known that I 
shouldn’t have been in such a hurry? 
They had a copy of the itinerary. I 
found later that they had known five 
minutes later, after hanging up the 
telephone, had had me paged in the 
Union Station in Chicago, and had then 
given up. The dolts. They know now 
about sending a telegram toa train. The 
name of the railroad and number of the 
train were right there before them on 
the itinerary. I could have been snatched 
back at St. Louis and restored to Chica- 
go. But I was not in St. Louis. I was 
in Shreveport, Louisiana. After I had 
sat a long while in the rocker by the 

window, thinking about these 

things, I thought about lunch. 


HE dining room was 

large and very decorated. 
I ordered salad and a bottle of 
beer. 

“We don’t serve beer in this 
dining room,” the headwaiter 
told me. 

Beer happens to be the only 
alcoholic drink I take. I do like 
beer, and if ever there was a 
time when I wanted it, it was 
then. I got up from the table. 

‘“‘Never mind the lunch,” I 
told the headwaiter. “Tl try 
the other dining room.” 

The other dining room was © 
the coffee shop. I sat up at the 
counter and ordered a salad 
and a bottle of beer. 

“We don’t serve beer here,” 
the waitress told me. “Only in 
the bar.” 

“Never mind the salad, 
thank you,” I said, and got up. 

The bar was alongside the 
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coffee shop. Over the 
doorway, a neon sign 
read, “Ladies not per- 
mitted in the bar with- 
out an escort.” I went 
back to the coffee shop 
and told the waitress 
about the sign. 

“That’s right,” she 
said. “You have to have 
an escort.” I asked if 
she could get me one, 
but she didn’t answer. 
Then I asked if there’ 
were any way that I 
could get beer sent out 
of the bar. She sug- 
gested that I go to my 
room and try room sery- 
ice. I went up to my 
room. I ordered from 
room service a salad and 
a bottle of beer. Room 
service said the hotel 
carried only draught 
beer, which couldn’t 
be taken out of the bar. 
I said, ““Never mind the 
salad,” and hung up. 


ALKING down 
the street, five 
minutes later, I won- 


dered if I was putting 
too much into getting a 


bottle of beer. I decided 


that, after all, it gave me a purpose and I 


had Friday to Monday to carry it out. 


The first few places I tried had no 
beer. I think it was in the fifth place 
that the proprietor said that they did 
carry it, and even gave me a choice of 
brands. I ordered twelve bottles, in my 
relief and pleasure. The proprietor put 


them up on the counter, cold and wet. 


“Got your empties?” he asked genial- 
ly. 

I began to feel a little fourth-dimen- 
sional again. I told him that I did not 
have any empty bottles, if that was what 
he meant. He began putting the beer 
away again. He was sorry, he told me, 
but he was not allowed to sell beer un- 
less he had empty bottles in return. It 
was all I could do to keep from lean- 
ing on my stomach across the counter 
and snatching the cold bottles. It was 
suddenly, too, all I could do to keep 
from crying. I told the proprietor that 
I had travelled all the way from Phila- 
delphia and that I had not carried empty 
bottles as part of my luggage. 

““That’s too bad,” he said, “because 
we can’t sell you beer without we get 
the empties.” 


“Did you ring, Nora?” 


The last bottle was gone from the 
counter, back down into the ice below. 
I went out of the store and up the 
street. It was very hot and there were 
no shade trees. I had on the only coat I 


.had brought, my best one, and that 


was mink. 

Two or three blocks farther on I 
found a place that sold beer, but they 
wouldn’t sell it without the empties 
either. It was at the fourth place after 
that one that the proprietor agreed 
to sell me a dozen empties. He couldn’t 
sell me the beer, too, he said, but he 
would sell me the empties and I could 
take them back somewhere else and ex- 
change them for beer. He brought out 
twelve empty beer bottles and at that 
moment I felt I had never seen a pret- 
tier sight. I paid for them and then he 
said, ‘Where is your carrier!” 

“My what?” I asked him. 

“Your: carrie¥,’ he repeated im- 
patiently. “Something to put these in. 
How can I sell beer bottles to you unless 
you have something to take ’em away 
in? I can sell you the bottles, but I’m 
not allowed to give you a carrier and 
you could never carry ’em loose.” 
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Again I was afraid I would cry. I 
explained that I had travelled from 
Philadelphia and had not brought a 
carrier with me. He was sorry, he 
said, but that’s the way it was. He 
couldn’t sell beer, or even empties, un- 
less the customer provided a carrier, a 
basket, like. I asked if he knew of a 
place to buy a basket. He couldn’t 
think of any at the minute. I asked 
him tartly—I was so hot and tired— 
if he could give me the address of a 
weaver and I’d get one made. He ig- 
nored that. As I started out the door, he 
softened. I could try the market down 
the street, he called after me. “Might 
be they’d sell you a container. Ginger- 
ale carton or anything would do.” 

I nodded, because I couldn’t speak, 
and went on down the street. By this 
time the heat was so intense that sweat 
began to trickle down the back of my 
legs. When I got into the market, it 
was so crowded that I had to wait a 
long time before I could be served. I 
noticed a ginger-ale carton on the floor 
and asked a boy who came to wait on 
me if I could have it. The boy shook 
his head. I was by now defeated beyond 
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“Gosh, Sarge, I can’t seem to think of a thing to say.” 


argument. I turned and started away. 
He called after me, ““Not without you 
buy something to go in it.” 

I caught sight of a box of cheese 
crackers on a shelf, dropped it into the 
ginger-ale carton at my feet, and asked 
if that would do. 

He said, “Sure,” and charged me ten 
cents for the cheese crackers, twenty- 
five for the carton. I went back along 
the hot pavement, my hair wet and 


sticking to the back of my neck. The » 


proprietor who had said he would sell 
me the empties was behind the counter, 
just as I had left him, his head leaning 
on an open hand, his elbow on the 
counter. He did not change his position, 
but he brought out from under the 
counter, with his free hand, twelve bot- 
tles, one by one. He packed them in with 
the cheese crackers and I went out on 
the street again. For the first time I be- 
gan to have misgivings about the num- 
ber I had ordered. Twelve empty bot- 
tles seemed heavy. 

I went on a quarter of a mile farther 
to the place that had offered me cold 


beer if I could supply the empties. ‘The 
man remembered me and pulled out the 
bottles as he saw me come in the door. 
He was fat, with white skin, little blue 
eyes puckered in at the tops of sagging 
pouches, and strands of black hair ar- 
ranged like Venetian blinds over the 
glare of his shining bald head. I handed 
over the empties and he replaced them, 
bottle for bottle. I put my handbag over 
one arm to have two hands for the car- 
ton, and inched the carton off the count- 
er onto my front. I sagged under the 
weight and the sweat ran Rat my legs. 
A strand of wet hair tickled my nose. I 
couldn’t let go the carton to push it back. 

Until that moment, the proprietor 
had been almost without motion, but now 
he came round from behind the count- 
er, swept open the door, and bowed 
with a flourish like someone out of a 
Margaret Webster Shakespeare play. 

“Good day to you, Madam,” he said. 
“T hope you will enjoy to the fullest ex- 
tent the cheer of the beer and the hos- 
pitality of our Southland.” 

My chin was hooked over the edge 


of the carton to help balance it, so I 
could only mumble, “Thank you.” 
I was also too surprised to. think of 
anything else to say. 

Out on. the street, the carton kept 
my coat pushed back on either side, but 
the sweat trickled down 
everywhere and itched. 
My hat was uncom fort- 
able, too. It had slipped 
back and it felt the way 
the hat had looked on 
the man leaving the 
lower berthonthetrain; 
Thad tostretch my neck 
out the way he had 
stretched his to keep the 
millinery balanced at 
all. 

The hotel was eight 
blocks away. I felt with 
my foot for each curb, 
because I couldn’t see 
over the carton. When 
I came into the lobby, 
the mail clerk called 
out, “Have a _ nice 
walk? You look hot. 
How do you like our 
Southern climate?” 

I relaxed the grip of 
my chin on the carton 
enough to smile, but I 
didn’t say anything. It 
wasn’t much of a smile, 
either. 

Up in my room, I 
eased the carton onto 
the wash basin. I was afraid if I 
bent over to put it on the floor, I couldn’t 
get up again. I sat in the rocking chair 
by the window until my legs had al- 
most stopped shaking and then I went 
over to the telephone by the bed and 
called room service. 

“T would like to order lunch,” I 
said. “Just a bowl of green salad.” 

“Tm certainly sorry,” the operator 
told me, “‘but the dining room is closed.” 

After a while I ate the box of cheese 
crackers, sitting in the rockin chair 
and drinking quite a lot of the beer as I 
reread my itinerary. I began planning, 
too, the best way to handle the increase 
in my luggage. Because I knew that I 
would never travel again without twelve 
empties and a carrier. 

—Emity Kimproucu 


... Sinclair Lewis was ranked as fourth 
and Thomas Wolfe as fifth. Willie Cather 
took sixth place-—From the Daily Ob- 
server, a service-men’s paper. 


Come on-n, Willie! 
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HEY sat at a table in one corner 
of the bar. “They always sat at 


aS the same table and ordered the 


same number of drinks and left the bar 
a few minutes before midnight. ‘The 
man looked about forty. He was get- 
ting fat and his thin blond hair had 


faded to the color of tobacco stain. The 


girl was twenty-three or twenty-four, 
tall, white-cheeked, and pretty. She was 
a better-looking girl than, before the 
war, most men of forty would have 
been able to buy drinks for at a Green- 
wich Avenue bar. 

The man linked his fingers on the 
soiled table top, studied his polished 
nails, and said, ‘Say something.” — 

The girl’s voice was low, and steadier 
than the man’s. It seemed to match her 
straight black hair and dark eyes. “You 
always tell me that,” she said. 

Well, then, say something.” 
“Am I supposed to be funny? Am I 


supposed to make you laugh?” 


“T don’t care. Just so you don’t sit 
there looking solemn.” 

~ “Pm not looking solemn. I’m look- 

ing gay. I’m looking at the gay people 


atthe bar. They’re so beautiful.” 


“Theyre rummies.” 

“All right then, they’re rummies.” 

The man made an effort to match 
the forced liveliness of the girl’s voice. 
*T can’t say I approve of your language, 
Miss MacAleny. Miss Mulcahey.” 

“Tm sorry, Father.” 

“Tt’s not the kind of language we 
expect from our girls.” 

“Forgive me, Father.” 

“T can’t say I approve of your atti- 
tude toward the Church, either, Miss 


MacEldowney. Miss McGillicuddy’s 
Reeks. Remember, God is every- 
where.” 


In a child’s singsong, repeating the 


words of the penny catechism, the girl 


said, ““‘Who made the world? 
made the world. Who is God? 


God 
God 


__ is the creator of heaven and earth, and 
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of all things. 


“Let’s not be blasphemous,” the man 


Sie Ree 
_ said, and his voice had a sharp edge of 


disapproval. 

“You’re not serious!” 

“Maybe I am. Maybe I don’t think 
you’re being especially witty.” 

“T’m not. I can’t be.” 

They finished their drinks without 
saying anything more and, at a sign 
from the man, the waiter set two more 
drinks on the table in front of them. 
The waiter’s worn shoes went slap-slap 
over the sawdust-covered floor. 


~ TOO LATE TO MARRY, TOO SOON TO DIE 


After a few minutes, the girl said, 
“What are you thinking?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You must be thinking something.’ 

“T said, nothing. I’m not thinking 
at all 

“You’re thinking of Carol.” 

The man made a gesture of impa- 
tience with his glass, sliding it back and 
forth between his hands. The girl said, 
“How is Carol?” 

“She’s fine.” 

“And the children?” 

“They’re fine.” 

“And your house—your lovely, ex- 
pensive house? ”’. 

ats ie: 

“With the silver and china your 
father-in-law gave you because his lit- 
tle girl likes nice things—isn’t that 
it?—and the Sheraton side chairs and 
the mandolin or whatever it’s called 
clock—” : 

“All right, all right.” 

“You know what I wish?” The girl 
spoke deliberately. “I wish your silver 
would melt and your china would break 
and your house would burn down. I 
wish—” Butshe stopped speaking and the 
man leaned back, as if in relief, against 
the smoke-smudged wall. A young 
sailor left the bar and entered the men’s 
room, directly across from their table. 

““He’s going to be sick,” the man said. 

“Poor lamb. I’ve been watching him. 
He’s all alone.” 

“Why don’t you take him home with 
youl Why don’t you 
tuck him in bed and make 
him some camomile tea!” 

“T wish I could.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

‘For one thing, 
there’s Ellen.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” 
The man’s voice sounded 
bored. “Why don’t you 
heave her out?” 

“We've been over and 
over that. It was Ellen 
who found the apart- 
ment. Where could 
either of us go now?” They heard 
the sailor being sick back of the thin 
pine door. “Besides, he’d think I was 
just another tramp. He’d much rather 
have a cute little bobby-sock girl.” She 
turned to face the man, her eyes mocking 
him. “Isn’t it pitiful? Doesn’t it wring 
your heart? I’m of no use to anybody. 
When they went off, all the. well- 
brought-up, carefully scrubbed boys, I 


was too young for them; by. the time 


DI 





‘the little lambikins thumb 


they come back, if they do come 
back, Dll be too old.” She traced 
a heart on the table. “Give me a 
nickel.” 

“Youre not going to play that rec- 
ord.” 

“T want to.” 

“Then I won’t give you a nickel.” 

“Pll ask the waiter for one.” 

The man spilled some coins on the 
table, and the girl, picking up a nick- 
el, walked to the juke box beside the 
bar. She chose a record, placed the 
nickel on the steel plunger, and thrust 
the plunger in and out. Then she re- 
turned to the table and sat down. She 
touched the man’s cheek. ‘‘Ah, it’s a 
lovely song,” she said. “ “Too late to - 
marry, too soon to die.’ ” 


HE record was loud and brassy;-it 
seemed to go on and on. The sailor 
came out of the men’s room as the rec- 
ord ended. He looked pale under his tan, 
and surprised and offended by what had 
happened to him. The girl said, “Hello, 
sailor,” and her eyes welcomed him. 
“Want to come over and sit down!” 
The sailor looked uncertainly at the 
man. The man took a drink and said, 
“You're sick. You'd better get back to 
your ship.” ; 

The sailor said, “Hell, no, I got 
twenty-four hours.” He was still so 
young that he wanted to walk away 
without making trouble, but, being a 
sailor, he wanted to carry some memory 
of a risky and gallant shore incident to 
sea with him. He said, “Listen, it was 
her who started talking, 
not me. If you want to 
make anything out of it, 
Pll be right up there at 
that bar.” 

‘The man grinned and 
said, ““O.K., sailor boy.” 

“And don’t call me 
sailor boy, hear?” 

The man’s cheeks 
sagged when he grinned. 
*©).K i ysailor.” 

The sailor ducked his 
as head, frowning with al- 

most imperceptible brows. 
“Excuse me,” he said to the girl, and 
walked slowly, with dignity, to the bar. 

The girl said, “God, you’re mean.” 

The man finished his drink. “T let 
his nose at 
me, didn’t I?” 

“Mean, mean, mean, mean. Why 
did you tell me to speak to him?” 

“T wanted to see what you'd do. I 
wanted to see what you'll be doing next 
month when Carol and the children 
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come back from her father’s and I can’t 
sit holding your hand every might in 
the week.” 

“Please,” the girl said. “Oh, please, 
please. You don’t have to say that. You 
don’t have to.” The mascara she had 
brushed onto her lashes earlier in the 
evening had begun to print itself in 
straight wet lines against her upper lids. 
“T think Pll go home now,” she said. 

“Home to your neat little, narrow 
little bed?” 

“Home to my neat little, narrow lit- 
tle bed.” 

“It’s early yet. 
we’ve had a row.” 

“Ellen doesn’t know anything about 
you.” 

“Don’t be an idiot.” 

“She only knows there’s someone. 
She thinks you’re tall and lean and 


Ellen will think 


_ dark—the Cary Grant type. She thinks 


youre twenty-eight and that you’ve 
been deferred as an aircraft designer, 
Very exciting.” 


They did not speak again until, not 
looking at him, the girl said, ““Now 
we’re even.” She covered one of his 


hands with hers. ‘‘We mustn’t do this. 


It’s silly. No matter what, I want to see 
you. At least, I don’t want not to see 
you.” 

“Finish your drink,” the man said. 

“Are you angry with me?” 

“Finish your drink.” 

“You are angry. Well, I’m sorry.” 

“Now you're being childish.” 

“All right, I’m being childish. I’m 
being anything you like. Only say 
youre not angry with me.” 

“Tm not angry with you.” 

“And you'll see me tomorrow 
night?” 

He nodded. “T’ll see you tomorrow 
night.” 

The waiter came up to their table. 
His feet throbbed in his shoes and his 
eyes looked glazed back of his gold- 
rimmed glasses. ‘‘Want your check?” 
he said, and it was as if he had said, 


. 











“Why don’t you go home? For the 
love of God, why don’t you go home?” — 

The man said, “Bring us a couple of 
more drinks.” 

“We're going to drink to patience,” 
the girl said. “To all the patient vir- 
gins, wives, mothers, sisters, aunts, — 
cousins, and second cousins in the © 
world.” She smiled at the waiter, her 
dark eyes shining. “But we'll drink our 
drinks fast,” she said. | 

The waiter nodded and turned away, 
his shoes dragging through the dark- 
ened, two-day-old sawdust. 

“Give me another nickel,” the girl 
said to the man. “Please. Tl play a 
nice, cheerful record this time, a Cros- 
by. I promise I will.” re 

—Brenpan GILu 
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OMETHING of the wide, 
vaudeville range of 
ropean warfare was seen in the 

Pacific Theatre for the first time when 
American Army and Marine troops, sup- 
ported by hordes of ships, boats, planes, 
amphibious vehicles, land vehicles, and 
technicians and specialists of every de- 
scription, invaded Okinawa on April 
Ist, Easter Sunday. Most of the items 
of this particular variety show had been 
seen singly on the Pacific stage before. 
The Philippines, for instance, offered 
the spectacle and problem of a large ci- 
vilian population—something unknown 
till then in our series of Pacific landings. 
In the Marianas there were small-scale 
collaborations of the Army and _ the 
Marines, and it should be understood 
that in many points of training, equip- 
ment, and mental attitude the differ- 
ence between the Army and the Ma- 
rines is sharper than the difference 
between the American and the British 
armies in Europe. At Iwo Jima we em- 
ployed our first full-dress armada of 
naval and air support, and in two or 
three other places there occurred that 
true rarity of the Pacific war, an artil- 
lery duel. But Okinawa had them all 


and in most respects had them bigger. 


On this island, filled to capacity by four 
hundred and fifty thousand somewhat 
bemused natives and seventy thousand 
desperate Japanese troops, as the Ma- 
rines indulged in wild and hazardous 
bushwhacking, the Army simultaneous- 
ly fought a great pitched battle of artil- 
lery, and ships and planes threw thou- 
sands of tons of shells in all directions, I 
felt for the first time that every piece in 
the complicated pattern of European 
war was present. There were also sey- 
eral weird and gaudy patches that were 
thoroughly and uniquely Pacific. 
There was a great deal of Japanese 
suicide—a branch of hysteria the Japs 
have developed highly in this war— 
in many forms, all ingenious. It’s true 
that our enemies on both fronts have 
turned to suicide, but the Germans 
saved it for what seems to the Western 
mind the logical time—the end— 
whereas there ‘is no sure indication 
that the current Jap suicide trend means 
the finish of the Japanese war ef- 
fort. The Japanese on Okinawa have 
used suicide as a battle tactic and an 
active defense measure. They had 
done so elsewhere, but never so ex- 
tensively or earnestly. On land and sea, 
arrangements for defense were 
both strong and emotional, and every- 


A REPORTER ON OKINAWA 


I~SUICIDES AND BUSHWHACKERS 


where. the emotional quality under- 
mined and nullified the strength. A 
matter of two thousand Japanese planes, 
representing an enormous outlay of 
equipment and first-line pilot talent, 
were shot down in the Okinawa area 
in the period of slightly more than 
two weeks I watched the operation, 
and though they did some damage to 
our smaller craft, such as destroyers, 
minesweepers, and LCSs, and cre- 
ated tensions and minor wounds else- 
where in the huge regatta, the net 
effect of it all was disproportionately 
and pitifully weak. Similarly, ashore, 
the best defensive preparations, which 
included large ammunition supplies and 
very strong built-up positions, were 
not used: against us until after we had 
a grip on the island fatal to its defense 
and had poured men and supplies in 
unmolested. 

Of the planes shot down, the greater 
number were bent on suicide, under 
the terms of the Japanese Kamikaze, 
or special-attack-force, training, which 
calls for “death simultaneously with a 
mortal blow to the enemy.” There are 
swimmers and small-boat crews, as well 
as airmen and other strange operatives 
still unmentionable, for security rea- 
sons, in this force whose members “‘are 
not expected to return.” Okinawa was a 
headquarters for the training of suicide 
swimmers and suicide boatmen. One 
morning, I was in a ship off the west 
shore when daylight overtook fifteen 
suicide swimmers in a canoe and on a 
raft aboard which they were approach- 
ing a nearby destroyer, and to a man 
they killed themselves instantly with 
grenades. “The suicide swimmers are 


so designated because they leave their 
small craft for the final, personal ges- 








ture of attack. Suicide boats are 


attack weapons in themselves, 
with explosives and rocket launchers, set 
to fire upon impact, in the bow. 
Our ships were attacked at Okinawa 
by suicide swimmers, suicide boats, sui- 
cide planes, ordinary homespun bomb- 


ing planes which “expected to return” 
(though they seldom did ), shore batter- 
ies, mortars, torpedoes, and even a sub- 
marine or two, and on top of that they 
faced the passive threat of mines. On 
the day of the first suicide-plane raids, 
the Navy vessels and transports in the 
fleet just off our supply beaches shot 
down some hundred and twenty planes. 
In addition, a hundred and sixty Jap- 
anese aircraft were intercepted and shot 
down farther out at sea. There was no 
question that the planes were ticketed 
for suicide by the Kamikaze formula. 
Those fliers who managed to penetrate 
our awesome curtain of flak dived 
straight and with finality at the ships 
of their choice, apparently picked at 
random. None of them would ever 
have entered this abattoir at all if they 
had had any thought of escape. They 
all rammed, or tried to ram, and none | 
got away from the area while I was | 
watching, which I did from a bounc- 
ing seat that at times I would glad- 
ly have traded for any other, in spite 
of the grisly fascination of the scene. 
Planes were coming in at intervals, in 
small batches, as best they could, and 
there was no way of telling, oe you e 
stepped into a Higgins boat bound across 
the harbor, under a peaceful sky, what — 4 
would happen before you got where 
you were going. I was in an Army 
messenger boat on its regular run be- 
tween the flagship and the beach, with 4 
; 
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its usual cargo of a dozen couriers 
and passengers, and it was slapping 
blithely through the waves beneath a 
hot afternoon sun. The first warning 
of sudden visitors was an arm of anti- _ 
aircraft fire which shot up from a ship 
close by, to be joined immediately by 
other arms darting from every direction. _ 
Riding the apex of this cone of fire was 
a two-motored Japanese plane. Its 
purpose became obvious when the pilot 
went into a clean, deliberate dive in- 
stead of making for higher, freer 
spaces. Three ships loomed off our port 
bow——a white hospital ship, a gray 
transport, and an LST—and one of 
them was his target. They followed him, 
groping and clutching. I could see black — 
slugs swarm around him, and red tracer 
bullets, and this made me realize how ° 





close he was—able to 
- look down our personal 
throats in our personal 
_ small boat, if he cared 
to, and read the linings 
of our stomachs. I 
_ grabbed my helmet, put 
it on, and ducked be- 
_ hind the bulkhead. The 
others did the same. 
The coxswain had giv- 
en up purposeful steer- 
ing by now, having no 
idea which way to run, 
_and we bounced around 
aimlessly and watched 
the wild race between 
a_man intent on his 
destiny and guns that 
- tried to forestall him. 
ee In spite of the plane’s 
speed, it was an un- 
equal race. Halfway 
down, a trimming of 
_ fire suddenly crept over 
- the fuselage, and a 
-- moment later the plane 
_ twitched in its course 
_ just enough to make us 
doubtful about what its 
target was. Then the - 
~ plane hit the water, 
__ skipped once, like a flat 
s stone, and broke into 
- pieces. We still couldn’t 
“tell which ship it was that the pilot had 
3 “chosen for his altar of immolation. He 
crashed between the hospital ship and 
_ the transport, and a couple of hundred 
_ yards from us, but we did not note such 
points specifically until after we had 
. picked ourselves off the bottom of the 
boat, to which we had dived to avoid 
J ‘the fragments of plane flying over our 
_ heads. 
Bl was telling this story a few days 
later to a young soldier embroiled in 
the infantry and artillery business over 
on the far side of Okinawa, out of sicht 
_ of the shipping, and he boned couite- 
ously. “Is that so?” he said, when I 
had ducked my final fragment of the 
3 icide plane. “Listen, dad you know 
I fell off a cliff once in Ley te? We were 
& going along...” 
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HE fact is that with three highly 
: specialized operations in progress 
all at once in Okinawa and vicinity, the 
active, but submerged, combatants in 
_ each branch were apt to lose sight of 
those in the two others, and of the in- 
struments of synchronization, which 
were applied at Okinawa on such a vast 
scale. The battle area was small enough 





“Ts it patriotic yet to ask for a raise?” 


so that wanderers from zone to zone, 


like myself and the other war corre- 
spondents, could watch all three, or 
parts of all three. But on another day, 
when a suicide-plane raid almost as big 
as the first one befell our shipping, I 

had little mind for anything but the 
shells from the Jap land guns that were 
dropping around an Army command 
post a dozen miles away from the an- 
chorage. Down in Army territory, at 
the south end of the island, when they 
did speculate on life in other regions, 
they would ask, “What about those 
Marines? Are they making any head- 
way!” Now, the Marines—Okinawa 
was invaded by one corps composed of 
two Marine divisions and one corps of 
four Army divisions—had turned north 
from the landing beaches into wild, thin- 
ly defended country, while the Army, 
turning south, had bumped square 
against prepared Japanese defenses and 
the main part of the Jap defense force. 
By the time I began to hear the Army’s 
question about the Marines’ where- 
abouts, the Marines had ranged north- 
ward, over hill and gully, for great 
distances—great island distances—and 
one light-footed battalion had reached 


the north tip of Okinawa, nearly fifty 
miles from the landing point. Reports 
of this sort of thing were mystifying to 
Army troops, considering their own cir- 
cumstances, but they were hardly more 
mystified than the Marines themselves 
had been at the start of the jaunt north. 
So far as the Marines were concerned, 
the Okinawa invasion was like a fierce, 
bold rush by cops, hunting gunmen, 
into a house that suddenly turned out 
to be only haunted. Here and there, the 
Marines did get fleeting glimpses of an 
evil presence. One platoon was am- 


‘-bushed in a ravine by a small party of 


Jap soldiers. The first night ashore 
some infiltrating Japs slipped into a camp 
and bayoneted thirteen Marines in their 
foxholes. But mainly there was just open 
island, green, fresh, cool, scenic, and 
empty—empty except for thousands of 
civilians, whom the Marines firmly ig- 
nored and tried to avoid shooting. In 
their fury of frustration and puzzle- 
ment, however, they shot a little of 
everything else, including a horse that 
came down the road near an encamp- 
ment one night sounding like fourteen 
Jap soldiers. It was mowed down by 
outposts of a company commanded by 
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an adventurous young Marine from 
Atlantic City. 

The sense of anticlimax was espe- 
cially acute among the Marines to 
whom I was assigned during the land- 
ing operation. They belonged to the 
Fourth Marine Regiment, famous even 
among Marine regiments for its hardi- 
hood and fighting record. Its nucleus 

was a group of semi-Commandos 
known, at the time they began fighting 
on Guadalcanal, as the Manne Readers. 
and it was commanded now by an old 
Raider leader, Colonel Alan Shapley, 
a big, golden-colored fellow with a 
golden past as the Naval Academy’s 
greatest athletic hero of the twenties. 
On the way to Okinawa, Shapley had 
been depreciating to me the idea of 
supermen or supertroops—Raiders, 
Rangers, Commandos, and such. He 
said any regulation regiment of Army 
or Marines could do as well. But 
he added, ‘“These boys of mine are 
very good, and they love to kill Japs. 
This will be a very tough show, but the 
boys are full of shooting.” On D Day 
at Okinawa, these boys full of shoot- 
ing rode in to the beaches in the am- 
tracks, erect and fierce as always in 
their white war paint and steeled against 
the withering fire they had been prom- 
ised for weeks. They rushed up the 
beaches and before they knew it—in 
two hours, to be accurate—had crossed 
their D-plus-three (or fourth-day) ob- 
jective, the big Yontan airport. The 
thwarted Marines stared at the Okina- 
wans and the otherwise empty landscape 
with twitching fingers. It was at this 
unfortunate juncture that-a Japanese 
fighter-plane pilot elected to maké a 
Janding on Yontan Field. Plainly ig- 
norant that Yontan was in our hands, 
he brought his neat little green fighter 
down gracefully and taxied to a stop 
near what had been the Japanese op- 
erations office. In five seconds his plane 
was full of holes of every calibre from 
every gun around the airstrip. Appre- 
ciating that the situation was unfavor- 
able, the pilot got out of the plane with 
his revolver drawn and was immedi- 
ately full of holes himself. “I?m sorry 

the boys were so damn impulsive,”’ said 
Shapley later. ““He would have been a 
good prisoner.” 


Y dawn of the third day ashore, 
the Marines I was with were ready 

to jump off in the final move of forty- 
five hundred yards, which would bring 
them to the eastern shore of Ishikawa 
Isthmus, on the opposite side of the is- 
land from where they had landed. 
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SONG FOR A BEST~SELLER a 


INSPIRED BY A RUMOR THAT THE GOVERNMENT IS 
PREPARING RATION BOOK NO. 5 FOR FALL DISTRIBUTION 


With eagerness akin to love, 

With pulse and spirit pounding equal, 
I wait the publication of 

My favorite author’s newest sequel— 
Another opus in the series 
Of which no housewife ever wearies. 


I know its titlh—Number 5 
War Ration Book, and thus and so on; 
Know ’twill prove timely, terse, alive, 
But that is all I have to go on. 
I palpitate in every sinew 
At how the story will continue. 


Book Number | was brief and taut, 
A prologue merely, understated. 
‘Two had a somewhat meatier plot. 
Three came profusely illustrated. 
But Volume 4, though starting duller, 
Wound up with action, interest, color. 


In Four did all the passions rage— 

Sorrow, delight, pain, disappointment. 
What mysteries on every page! 

What flies to match each pot of ointment! 
From thrill to breathless thrill progressing, 
It kept the reader madly guessing. 


(In fact, there were but few, I think, | 
Who really fathomed ia it all meant. ) 


So now I stand upon the brink 
Of opening the next installment. 
Will it conclude the tale, or, hammily, 


Go on and on, like ‘ 


‘One "Man’s S 


Family”? 


What fate will overtake the Blue? 


Will all the Reds remain unbending? 
Whom will the Shortage still pursue? 

Can we expect a happy ending? a 
And will Supply burst out of deadlock 
To join Demand in holy wedlock? 


Ah, who can answer, who can say, 
Excepting God and O. P. A:? 
Until the book at last is ring, 
* T only wait, and wait in ee 
—P.tyitiis McGInLey 


Three battalions were going to take part 
in the attack. The night had been an 
eerie one in our dew-drenched camp 
on a pine-covered ridge dividing two 
ravines. ‘There had not been time to 
flush all the ravines and caves, and 
we had by now heard the story of the 
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thirteen Marines who were bayoneted 
in their holes the night before. We 
watched the pink glow of a brush fire 
that exploding shells had started be- 
yond the next hill. “By God, this 
is very mysterious. Know what I 
mean!” said Lieutenant Colonel Fred 
Beans, executive officer of the regiment, 
as the boys looked around desperately 
for something to shoot. In the matter 
of civilians, they showed commendable 
restraint, cceopalls considering that ev- 
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prints for trading purposes. Bidding 
was brisk in our camp. One sailor gave 
a Marine twelve pictures for a little 
scained Japanese flag and an opium pipe. 
After a while everybody began to look 
around for a warm place to sleep. 
Shapley’s staff had lent me a cot and 
a blanket, and I spread the blanket and 
my poncho over me and lay thinking 
about infiltrators. “he valleys and 
caves around the camp were mainly 
unflushed and unsearched. Pretty soon 
it was no longer necessary to imagine 
sounds or magnify little rustlings in 
the dark. I heard a good, substantial 
sound on my left, and it got closer and 
louder—it was something any lifetime 
subway passenger could immediately 
identify as a Jap soldier crawling on his 
hands and knees and making a slight 
added shuffling noise caused either by 


asthma or a knife held between _ his 


teeth. I glanced at Colonel Beans’ cot 
and saw that he was healthily coma- 
tose. .I reached under my bed for my 
canteen to use defensively, and felt my 
hand being nosed and then licked, 

the slow, appreciative manner of a con- 
noisseur, by something which gradually 
took shape in the darkness as a goat. 
I found in the morning that it was 
a white goat. It stayed with me all night, 
occasionally going under the cot and 
butting me morosely through the can- 
vas.. “It’s not a matter of this goat lik- 
ing you better than anybody else,” said 
Beans when he woke up, apparently 
fearing that I might have derived some 
false vanity from the experience. 
“You're in a Marine camp, and goats 
are naturally attracted to Marines. 
We’ve been having this kind of in- 
filtration all over the Pacific. It’s 
der more of them don’t get shot.” 


a Won- 


AVING crossed the island, the 
Marines now began a campaign 

of systematic bushwhacking through the 
wild and rugged northern two-thirds 
of Okinawa. The Fourth Regiment 
moved up the eastern coast in leapfrog 
style: the lead company of the lead bat- 
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Directed by ROUBEN. MAMOUL 
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The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs’ 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 


Harry Joseph Evelyn , Ruth 
Stockwell Buloff Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea, W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


“A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY” 
—Lewis Nichols, Times Ute 
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by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


NEW YORK 
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“BEST MUSICAL IN YEARS.”—Lyons, Post 
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Musie by Lyrics by 


HAROLD ARLEN rE. Y. HARBURG 

Book by SIG HERZIG and FRED SAIDY 

Rased oa the play by LILITH & DAN JAMES 
SHUBERT Theatre, W. 44th St. CI. 6-5990 
Evas. 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
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“THE play the whole country is talk- 
ing about.”"—GARLAND, Jour.-Amer. 
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talion would turn left up the first road 
leading inland to search for Japs, while 
the next company went ahead to flush 
the next road, and so on till the first 
unit, its work done, moved up through 
the others to take the lead again. War- 
ships cruised alongshore parallel to this 
advance, ready to lend support with 
their big guns in case of trouble. How- 
ever, little game was found till the Ma- 
rines began to scour the big Motobu 
Peninsula, on the west shore of the 
island. “There—as on the tiny island 
of Ie, off Motobu, on which Ernie 
Pyle was killed, almost at the end of a 
quick and otherwise unnoteworthy lit- 
tle special campaign—Japs to the num- 
ber of perhaps two regiments, scattered 
at the time of the landing, had re- 
formed into tight defensive pockets, 
and it took some fighting to break these 
up. The Marines who had been baf- 
fled and gun-eager on landing day final- 
ly got their shooting on Motobu Pen- 
insula, Some were killed and wounded, 
but not to the extent of really impressing 
their colleagues. One of my last memo- 
ries of this phase of Okinawa is of a 
Marine six feet three in height running 
up to the field hospital carrying a dead 
snake, perhaps eighteen inches ‘iene , by 
the eal: “Took at this son of a bitch! ie 
he yelled excitedly to the medical corps- 
men who were tending the wounded on 
litters. “He almost got me! If I hadn’t 
been expecting something like this ever 
since we landed, he would of got me!” 
We had heard by now that the Army, 
at the other end of the island, had run 
into one of the greatest Jap defensive 
battles of the war, and since the story 
was now there and no longer among 
the Marines, I went south. 
—JoHun LARDNER 


(This is the first of two articles on 
the invasion of Okinawa.) 


PERSONABLE YOUNG ENSIGN wants to 
meet attractive girl, 18 to 24 years, with 
imagination, good sense of humor, who 
likes dancing and outdoor sports and does 
not smoke. Box M.F. 1532 Chronicle. 
Any girl in trouble or distress apply to 
Brigadier May Wilmer, the Salvation 
Army headquarters, 115 Valencia st., San 
Francisco. MArket 5202.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


And so it goes. 


THAT’S TOO BAD DEPARTMENT 
[From the Washington Star] 


Mrs, McLean wore a black crepe gown, 
moulded to the figure, and a silver fox 
stole. Her only ornaments were the fa- | 
mous Hope diamond, diamond-studded 
earrings and several diamond bracelets. 
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ficial pond: fruit trees stable, barn, poultry 
house. Decorator furnishings can also be pur- 
chased, if desired. Photographs mailed to 
interested prospect. This is an exceptionally 
attractive buy at $16,500. Represented exclu- 
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Bae is a story generations of Americans 
should come to know by heart. It is 
the historic drama of the little group of 
American Flying Tigers who, against 
frightful odds, won our first air victories 
against the Japs in Burma and China. 


Told first in Col. Robert L. Scott, Jr.'s, 
moving book, “God Is My Co-Pilot,” it 
now becomes a great motion picture, splen- 
didly acted by a fine cast which includes 


authentic! 


DENNIS MORGAN AS COL. ROBERT L. SCOTT IN 


God is my Co-Pilot 


a Warner Brothers’ Epic ee 
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The 15,000th Curtiss-built fighter of World War I. Insignia show the 
28 Air Forces with which Curtiss planes have served all over the world. 


Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond 
Massey, Alan Hale, Andrea King. 


You won't want to miss it. We, the men 
and women of Curtiss-Wright, who built 
the plane these heroic men flew and loved 
— the Curtiss P-40 — feel that when you 
see this picture you will understand better 
than ever before how much we all owe 
to the gallant men of the Air Forces. 
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LISTEN i wis 


At midnight on V-E day, CBS lis- 


teners heard Molotov, in San Francisco, 


acknowledge the surrender of Germany: 


and pledge his country to continue to 
fight for a free world. His words con- 
cluded the network’s 150th broadcast of 


_ the day. 


Between December 7, 1941 and May 
8, 1945, CBS broadcast a total of 52,834 
war programs. Of these more than 
20,000 reported the forward march 
toward victory. The balance — some 
32.000 programs—urged the American 
people to back up their fighting men. 

Columbia’s unremitting efforts since 
Pearl Harbor to keep the American 
people clearly and fully informed were 
summed up by Paul W. Kesten, execu- 
tive vice-president: 

“In 1918, America was conscious of a 
mission successfully completed. Today, 
there is recognition of a responsibility 
that must be continued, if peace is to be 
assured. Today marks a pause only long 
enough to turn the full force of our atten- 
tion westward—to San Francisco and to 
Tokyo...We at Columbia will devote no 
less energy tomorrow than we did yes- 
terday to the further successful prose- 
cution of the war, and securing of the 
peace” * 

Last autumn when it became reason- 
ably apparent that war in Germany 
might end within reasonable reach of 
some time or other, Norman Corwin was 
commissioned to do something about it. 
So he wrote a great and prophetic pro- 
gram called On A Note of Triumph. It 
went on CBS at 9 p.m. EWT, May 8. 
A torrent of approval poured in, and the 
program was repeated Sunday, May 13 
at 11:00 p.m. EWT. Simon & Schuster 
brought the text of it out as a book on 
May 16. You will be well advised to 
read it, at least every May 30—and 
(better) often between times. 


* 


Please remember to buy 


that War Bond 


This. is CBS 


...THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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THE RACE TRACK 





Theyre Off and Running 


py Days Are Here Again.” On the 

other hand, I’m afraid that I can’t 
agree with a horseplayer crony who, 
after noting that seven out of nine fa- 
vorites were beaten at the Narragansett 
opening last Saturday, remarked that a 
lot of people must be wishing now that 
Vinson hadn’t lifted that ban. 
Well, all the favorites have 
been beaten many an after- 
noon at Narragansett and no- 
body minded too much. My 
possibly prejudiced opinion is 
that on Saturday the big crowd 
simply wanted racing and that none of 
the spectators would have been any more 
pleased if Devil Diver had won both di- 
visions of the Inaugural Purse—I fancy 
he could have easily, if he had been on 
hand that day—than they were over the 
triumphs of that pair of considerably less 
distinguished animals, Bar Willow and 
Castleman. 


[: may be premature to hum “Hap- 


BY now everybody knows that the 
New York season will begin next 
Monday. There will be a fortnight of 
racing at Jamaica to start with, and Bel- 
mont, Aqueduct, and Empire City, 
which follow, will have three weeks 
apiece. The Saratoga Association will 
have four weeks, from August 6th to 
September Ist. I regret to predict, as 
C. Knapp will regret to hear, that the 
meeting will be run at Belmont Park. 
The transportation situation will be the 
same as in 1944. The Long Island 
Railroad will run extra sections of regu- 
lar trains, but, to discourage the holders 
of A cards, the track’s automobile park- 
ing lots will stay closed. 

It’s a little hard to understand why 
the start of the New York season is be- 
ing delayed. Several tracks have already 
opened. Both Narragansett and Sports- 
man’s Park, a gay little half-miler in 
Cicero, Illinois, opened last Saturday ; 
California’s Santa Anita, Baltimore’s 
Pimlico, and the Keeneland meeting at 
Lexington, Kentucky, opened this week. 
Putting on a race meeting is a fairly 
complicated proceeding, but the Jamaica 
management wasn’t caught entirely 
unawares. The stands and grounds have 
been kept swept and garnished for a 
month. The loose ends of the pari- 
mutuel department will be tied up at 


dress rehearsals of the sellers and cashiers 


this week. Right now, the major pre- 
occupation of the management, and of 
Jack Campbell, the racing secretary, is 





ft aye 


taking nominations for the stakes races 
to be run at the meeting. The Experi- 
mental Free Handicap, for which all 
the better three-year-olds are eligible, 
will be run next Monday. I’m sorry to 
say that I haven’t the slightest notion 
who’s going to win it, because Esteem, 
whom I admire, developed a cough the 
other morning. The Paumo- 
nok will be run on Thursday 
and the Excelsior on Satur- 
day. Devil Diver, one of this 
department’s pets, is training 
awfully well and may start in 
one of these two races. He is 
also scheduled to run in the Grey Lag, 
on June 2nd. The Wood Memorial, 


which is the most important event of the 





meeting and which serves as a public — 


trial for the classic races for three-year- 
olds, will be run on Memorial Day. 

There are, by the way, three hun- 
dred and thirty colts and fillies of that 
age in training now at the Long Island 
tracks. Step right up and take your 
pick. Mine is Pavot. The Kentucky 
Derby, one of the classics I was just 
speaking about, which will be run at 
Louisville on June 9th, closed with a 
hundred and fifty-five nominations, an 
unusually large number. 


Nes ON A SALVAGED RacE Carp: 
A colt was foaled in Frenchy 


Rosen’s barn at Aqueduct last week, the ~ 
first time such a thing has happened at 
a race track in ever so long.... The 


grooms and exercise boys at Belmont 


had what they called a Victory for Rac- | 


ing celebration after they heard over 


their radios that the ban had been lifted. 
... The first casualty of the training 


season is By Jimminy, who went lame 


after a workout....Colonel Martin-— 
gale, who had been farmed out to Lend — 
Lease or something during the shut-_ 


down, is back watching the morning 


gallops and preparing a list of Horses — 


to Remember. —Aupax MINoR 


OUR FORGETFUL AUTHORS 
[From “Passing Strange,” by 
Richard Sale| 


Two minutes later I seized the baby by 
its left foot and extracted it. Some baby. 


A nice plump boy. “Nine pounds if he goes — 


an ounce,” I said cheerfully—Page 42. 
Then she came over and planted a wad 
of lipstick on my cheek. “That, my boy, 


is for the perfectly beautiful little daugh-. 


ter you gave me‘an assist on.”—Page 253, 
same mamma, same baby. 
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HE'S NOT CELEBRATING! 


So the war’s all over! So you're celebrating . . . taking a few days off ... 
having fun! Wait a minute, brother! Know what it’s like to lie in a foxhole 
and hear the unearthly scream of “Banzai” in the night? How it feels to 
have your guts torn out by shrapnel? How you'd face the future with aluminum 
-where a leg used to be? Or with your sight in the head of a dog? For God’s sake, 
‘get back to work... buy more bonds . . . give more blood. Every little. bit you do 
7s important. Remember, the shorter the war, the fewer American boys killed. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


May 12 (BY CABLE) 
HE big day started off here with 


a coincidence. In the last hours 

of peace, in September, 1939, a 
violent thunderstorm broke over the 
city, making a lot of people think for a 
moment that the first air raid had begun. 
Early Tuesday morning, V-E Day, 
nature tidily brought the war to an end 
with an imitation of a blitz so realistic 
that many Londoners started 
awake and reached blurrily for 
the bedside torch. ‘Then they 
remembered, and, sighing with 
relief, fell asleep again as the 
thunder rolled over the capital, 
already waiting with its flags. 
The decorations had blossomed on the 
streets Monday afternoon. By six that 
night, Piccadilly Circus and all the city’s 


other focal points were jammed with a_ 


cheerful, expectant crowd waiting for 
an official statement from Downing 
Street. ‘Movie cameramen crouched 
patiently on the rooftops. When a brew- 
er’s van rattled by and the driver leaned 
out and yelled “It’s all over,” the crowd 
cheered, then went on waiting. Pres- 
ently word spread that the announce- 
ment would be delayed, and the day, 
which had started off like a rocket, be- 
gan to fizzle slowly and damply out. 
Later in the evening, however, thou- 
sands of Londoners suddenly decided 
that even if it was not yet V-E Day, it 
was victory, all right, and something to 
celebrate. Thousands of others just 
went home quietly to wait some more. 

When the day finally came, it was 
like no other day that anyone can re- 
member. It had a flavor of its own, an 
extemporaneousness which gave it 
something of the quality of a vast, hap- 
py village féte as people wandered about, 
sat, sang, and slept against a summer 
background of trees, grass, flowers, and 
water. It was not, people said, like the 
1918 Armistice Day, for at no time was 
the reaction hysterical. It was not like 
the Coronation, for the crowds were 
larger and their gaiety, which held up 
all through the night, was obviously not 
picked up in a pub. The day also sur- 
prised the prophets who had said that 
only the young would be resilient enough 
to celebrate in a big way. Apparently the 
desire to assist in London’s celebration 
combusted spontaneously in the bosom of 
every member of every family, from the 
smallest babies, with their hair done up 
in red-white-and-blue ribbons, to beam- 
ing elderly couples who, utterly without 
self-consciousness, strolled up and down 


the streets arm in arm in red-white-and- 





blue paper hats. Even the dogs wore 
immense tricolored bows. Rosettes 
sprouted from the slabs of pork in the 
butcher shops, which, like other food 
stores, were open for a couple of hours 
in the morning. With their customary 
practicality, housewives put bread be- 
fore circuses. They waited in the long 
bakery queues, the string bags of the 
common round in one hand and the 
Union Jack of the glad occa- 
sion in the other. Even queues 
seemed tolerable that morn- 
ing. The bells had begun to 
peal and, after the night’s 
storm, London was having 
that perfect, hot, Englishsum- » 
mer’s day which, one sometimes feels, 
is to be found only in the imaginations 
of the lyric poets. 


HE girls in their thin, bright 

dresses heightened the impression 
that the city had been taken over by an 
enormous family picnic. The number 
of extraordinarily pretty young girls, 
who presumably are hidden on working 
days inside the factories and government 
offices, was astonishing. They streamed 
out into the parks and streets like flocks 
of twittering, gaily plumaged cockney 
birds. In their freshly curled hair were 
cornflowers and poppies, and they wore 
red-white-and-blue ribbons around their 
narrow waists. Some of them even tied 
ribbons around their bare ankles. Stroll- 
ing with their uniformed ‘boys, arms 
candidly about each other, they pro- 
vided a constant, gay, simple marginal 
decoration to the big, solemn moments — 
of the day. ‘The crowds milled back and 
forth between the Palace, Westminster, 
Trafalgar Square, and Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, and when they got tired they simply 
sat down wherever they happened to 
be—on the grass, on doorsteps, or on the 
curb—and watched the other people or 
spread handkerchiefs over their faces 
and took a nap. Everybody appeared 
determined to see the King and Queen 
and Mr. Churchill at least once, and 
few could have been disappointed. One 
small boy, holding onto his father’s 
hand, wanted to see the trench shelters 
in Green Park too. “You don’t want 
to see shelters today,” his father said. 
“You'll never have to use them again, 
son.” ‘‘Never?” the child asked doubt- 
fully. “Never!” the man cried, almost 
angrily. “Never! Understand?” In 
the open space before the Palace, one 
of the places where the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech was to be relayed by loud- 
speaker at three o’clock, the crowds 
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seemed a little intimidated by the near- 
ness of that symbolic block of gray stone. 
The people who chose to open their 
lunch baskets and munch sandwiches 
there among the flowerbeds of tulips 
were rather subdued. Piccadilly Circus 
attracted the more demonstrative spirits. 

By lunchtime, in the Circus, the 
buses had to slow to a crawl in order to 
get through the tightly packed, laugh- 
ing people. A lad in the black beret of 
the ‘Tank Corps was the first to climb 
the little pyramidal Angkor Vat of scaf- 
folding and sandbags which was erected 
early in the war to protect the pedes- 
tal of the Eros statue after the fig- 
ure had been removed to safekeeping. 
The boy shinnied up to the top and took 
a tiptoe Eros pose, aiming an imagin- 
ary bow, while the crowd roared. He 
was followed by a paratrooper in a ma- 
roon beret, who, after getting up to the 
top, reached down and hauled up a 
blond young woman in a very tight 
pair of green slacks. When she got to 
the top, the Tank Corps soldier prompt- 
ly grabbed her in his arms and, encour- 
aged by ecstatic cheers from the whole 
Circus, seemed about to enact the classic 
role of Eros right on the top of the 
monument. Nothing came of it, because 
a moment later a couple of G.I.s joined 
them and before long the pyramid was 
covered with boys and girls. They sat 
jammed together in an affectionate 
mass, swinging their legs over the sides, 
wearing each other’s uniform caps, and 
calling down wisecracks to the crowd. 
“My God,” someone said, “think of a 
flying bomb coming down on this!” 
When a firecracker went off, a hawker 
with a tray of tin brooches of Monty’s 
head happily yelled that comfort- 
ing, sometimes fallacious phrase 
of the blitz nights, “All right, 
mates, it’s one of ours!” 

All day long, the deadly past _ 
was for most people only just under the 
surface of the beautiful, safe present, so 
much so that the government decided 
against sounding the sirens in a trium- 
phant “‘all clear” for fear that the noise 
would revive too many painful mem- 
ories. For the same reason, there were 
no salutes of guns—only the pealing of 
the bells, and the whistles of tugs on the 
Thames sounding the doot, doot, doot, 
dooooot of the V, and the roar of the 
planes, which swooped back and forth 
over the city, dropping red and green 
signals toward the blur of smiling, up- 
turned faces, 


i was without any doubt Churchill’s 
day. Thousands of King George’s 
subjects wedged, themselves in front of 








the Palace throughout the day, chanting 
ceaselessly “We want the King” and 
cheering themselves hoarse when he 
and the Queen and their daughters ap- 
peared, but when the crowd saw 
Churchill, there was a deep, full-throat- 
ed, almost reverent roar. He was at 
the head of a procession of Members 
of Parliament, walking back to the 
House of Commons from the traditional 
St. Margaret’s Thanksgiving Service. 
Instantly, he was surrounded by people 
—people running, standing on tiptoe, 
holding up babies so that they could 
be told later they had seen him, and 
shouting affectionately the absurd little 
nurserymaid name, “Winnie, Winnie!” 
One of two happily sozzled, very old, 
and incredibly dirty cockneys who had 
been engaged in a slow, shuffling dance, 
like a couple of Shakespearean clowns, 
bellowed, ““That’s ’im, that’s is little old 
lovely bald ’ead!” ‘The crowds saw 
Churchill again later, when he emerged 
from Commons and was driven off 
in the back of a small open car, rosy, 
smiling, and looking immensely hap- 
py. Ernest Bevin, following in an- 
other car, got a cheer too. One of the 
throng, an excited East Ender, in a 
dress with a bodice concocted of a Union 
Jack, shouted, “Gawd, fancy me cheer- 
ing Bevin, the chap who makes us 
work!” Herbert Morrison, sitting un- . 
obtrusively in a corner of a-third Car, 
was hardly recognized, and the other 
Cabinet Ministers did no better. The 
crowd had ears, eyes, and throats for no 
one but Churchill, and for him everyone 
in it seemed to have the hearing, sight, 
and lungs of fifty men. His slightly 
formal official broadcast, which was fol- 
lowed by buglers sounding the 
“cease firing” call, did not strike 
the emotional note that had been — 
expected, but he hit it perfectly 
in his subsequent informal speech 
(“My dear friends, this is your vic- 
tory...) from a Whitehall balcony. 

All day long, little extra celebrations 
started up. In the Mall, a model of a 
Gallic cock waltzed on a pole over the 
heads of the singing people. “It’s the 
Free French,” said someone.’ The Bel- 
gians in the crowd tagged along after 
a Belgian flag that marched by, its bear- 
er invisible. A procession of students 
raced through Green Park, among ex- 
ploding squibs, clashing dustbin lids like 
cymbals and waving an immense Jeyes 
Disinfectant poster as a banner. Ameri- 
can sailors and laughing girls formed a 
conga line down the middle of Picca- 
dilly and cockneys linked arms in the 
Lambeth Walk, It was a day and night 


of no fixed plan and no organized mer- . 
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riment. Each group danced its own 
dance, sang its own song, and went its 
own way as the spirit moved it. The 
most tolerant, self-effacing people in 
London on V-E Day were the police, 
who simply stood by, smiling benignly, 
while soldiers swung by one arm from 
lamp standards and. laughing groups 
tore down hoardings to build the eve- 
ning’s bonfires. Actually, the police 
| were not unduly strained. ‘The ex- 
i traordinary thing about the crowds was 
d that they were almost all sober. ‘The 
number of drunks one saw in that whole 
day and night could have been counted 
on two hands—possibly because the pubs 
were sold out so early. The young 
service men and women who swung 
arm in arm down the middle of every 
-street, singing and swarming over the 
few cars rash enough to come out, were 
simply happy with an immense holiday 
happiness. They were the liberated 
. people who, like their counterparts in 
every” celebrating capital that night, 
were”young enough to outlive the past 
and to look forward to an unspoilt fu- 
ture. Their gaiety was very moving. 
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UST before the King’s speech, at 
nine Tuesday night, the big lamps 
_-_ outside the Palace came on and there 
were cheers and ohs from children who 
had.never seen anything of that kind in 
their short, blacked-out lives. As the 
evening wore on, most of the public 
buildings were floodlighted. “The night 
> was as warm as midsummer, and Lon- 
| don, its shabbiness now hidden and its 
domes and remaining Wren spires 
warmed by lights and bonfires, was 
suddenly magnificent.’ The handsomest 
building of all was the National Gallery, 
standing out honey-colored near a 
ghostly, blue-shadowed St. Martin’s 
and the Charles I bit of Whitehall. 
The illuminated and floodlighted face 
of Big Ben loomed like a kind moon. 
Red and blue lights strung in the bushes 
around the lake in St. James’s Park 
i glimmered on the sleepy, bewildered 
pelicans that live there. 

By midnight the crowds had thinned 
out some, but those who remained were 
as merry as ever. They went on calling 
for the King outside the Palace and 
watching the searchlights, which for 
once could be observed with pleasure and 
without apprehension. Tired couples sat 
down, holding hands, and watched 
livelier people dancing around the little 
bonfires that burned here and there in 
the parks. A Canadian boy said to his 
English girl, “I hope you never have 
to have another celebration like this in 

‘ our lifetime, Pat, but if you do Pll be 
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back to help out. You can depend on 
that.” 

At last, when the floodlights were 
turned off, people began to straggle 
home, some of them still singing. For 
thousands of them, home that night had 
to be a sheltered doorway or the grass 
under a tree in the park, because the 
tubes and buses had stopped running 
hours before and taxi drivers, like every- 
one else, had taken the day off. “The 
celebrating spirit continued through the 
next day, which was declared a holiday, 
and more crowds poured into the center 
of town to sing, cheer, wave their colors, 
and yell for Churchill. On V-E Day plus 
one, it seemed fitting that the first visit 
of the King and Queen should be to the 
East End, a section of town which had 
particularly good reason to celebrate. In 
Stepney, the visit was announced only 
at the last minute, by police who drove 
through the district in cars equipped 
with loudspeakers. Consequently, the 
narrow, dirty little streets were lined 
with hundreds of people instead of the 
thousands there would have been had 
there been more notice. In the crowd 
were three spectacled rabbis, some old 
ladies clutching shawls, lots of noisy, 
excited kids climbing up on _ walls, 
service men home on leave, and girls 
with frizzy, elaborate hairdos. At one 
point along the route, there was a 
huge crater where the last V-2 to fall 
on London had crashed down one 
March morning among some large 
blocks of Council flats, destroying two 
of them and killing more than a hundred 
and thirty people, including the mem- 
bers of some family parties that had been 
celebrating the return of soldier sons. 
“As soon as ever I was told the King and 
Queen was coming, I knew they'd come 
to our incident,” one of the shawled old 
ladies said proudly. Dozens of little flags 
made a good show among the ruined 
houses and the excitement of the people 
was, if anything, wilder than it had been 
in the West End the night before. 
When the royal car turned up, the peo- 
ple broke through the cordon of good- 
humored policemen and stormed to- 
ward the visitors. It was evident that 
everybody in the battered street inter- 
preted the royal visit as a personal com- 
pliment. A young man with a pale, 
intelligent face said, “Theyre feel- 
ing fine round here, You should have 
seen the bonfires last night. Every little 
street had one. Burning the bunks out 
of the shelters, they were. Well, they’ve 
had a bad time and now it’s over. 
They’ve got a right to feel fine if any- 
body has.” 

—Mot.re PantTer-Downes 





OF ALL THINGS 


HE United Nations’ management 

would like the Japanese to know 

that the apparent lack of interest 
in their affairs was caused by pressing 
engagements elsewhere. The Japs are 
assured that their case will now receive 
everyone’s undivided attention. 


It can hardly be denied that the Nazis 
were consistent. hey ended their war 
as they began it, by murdering the 


Czechs. 


One of the most delightful reports of 
the week was that Montgomery had 
captured Heinrich Himmler. At last we 
had the makings of a really fascinating 
quiz program. 

, e 


A million or more of our soldiers will 
be coming back before the year is out. 
They should be happy here once they 
get used to the American, or vegetarian, 


way of life. 
6 


Hermann Goering’s attempts to 
whitewash himself were singularly un- 
successful. The War Crimes Commis- 
sion has a list of his foul deeds as big 


as his waistline. 
e 


Dr. Soong says that China has re- 
ceived bushels of worthless peace over- 
tures from the Japanese government. 
At any rate, the stuff must have helped 
to relieve the paper shortage. 


The lack of harmony in the San 
Francisco opera house is distressing, but 
there is a silver lining. The Berlin 
propaganda bureau is in no position to 
enjoy the situation. 


Eisenhower announces that soldiers 
who have fought on both the African 
and the European fronts will not be 
sent to the Pacific. The only other front 
these men will have to see is the home 


one. 
& 


The appointment of Robert Hanne- 
gan as Postmaster General is in accord 
with traditional American political prac- 
tice. Ihe man who manages a success- 
ful campaign is entitled to read every- 
body’s postcards. 

—HowarpD BRUBAKER 
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started marching on Tuesday 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


May 11 (By wirELEss) 


N Paris the war ended the way it 
began—with marching. It began 
with the French soldiers marching 

off to the war and it ended with the 
French civilians marching around into 
the peace. A frenzied spirit of enlist- 
ment seemed to take hold of the people 
of Paris the moment peace ceased be- 
ing a rumor and became a fact, and 
by the hundreds of thousands 
they settled into restless ranks 
and began their parade. ‘They 


afternoon at three o’clock, just 
after the voice of General de 
Gaulle announced the great 
news over the government’s 
street loudspeaker system, and 
thousands were still marching at dawn 
the next morning. The crowds marched 
in the sunshine and on into the night 
with the collective, wandering rhythm 
of masses who are not going anywhere 
but are feeling something which their 
marching together expresses. V-E Day 
here was like an occupation of Paris by 
Parisians. hey streamed out onto their 
city’s avenues and boulevards and took 
possession of them, filling them from 
curb to curb. They paved the Champs- 
Elysées with their moving, serried 
bodies. Around the Arc de Triomphe 
the marchers, from the 
spokes of the Etoile, solidified into a dan- 
gerous, living, sculptural mass which 
was swayed and pushed by its own 
weight until the marchers, limping and 
dishevelled, disengaged themselves to 
march back down the avenues and 
boulevards, in the dusty, beautiful spring 
heat. 

The babble and the shuffle of feet 
drowned out the sound of the stentorian 
church bells that clanged for peace, and 
even the cannon firing from the In- 
valides and from the precincts of the 
Louvre were audible on the Place de la 
Concorde only as rumbling explosions, 
muffled by the closer noise of feet and 
tongues that were never still. The peo- 
ple in the crowds seemed to draw nour- 
ishment from each other, and the 
strength to go on down one more street, 
up one more avenue. Except for what- 
ever food they may have brought from 
home and carried in their pockets, the 
marching masses lived on air and emo- 
tion. Restaurants were closed, apéritifs 
were scarce, beer was feeble. Peace and 
spring found the Parisians as badly vict- 
ualled as they had been during the war 
and the winter, but now no one thought 
or cared about being hungry. All any- 


pouring in 





one cared about was to keep moving, to 
keep shouting, to keep singing snatches 


of the ‘“Marseillaise’—“Le jour de 
gloire est arrivé ...marchons, march- 
ons.” 


By midnight, on side streets near the 
Rond Point, the crowds had thinned 
enough for long lines of boys and girls, 
arms high and holding hands, to run, 
to crack the whip, to curvet and stretch 
out in antics, like long lines of 
noctambulistic paper dolls. 
Youth dominated the day and 
the night. It was youth that 
shouted with delight at the 
occasional skyrockets which 
cometed through the night 
sky, and it was youth, earlier 
in the day, that had screamed 
with joy at the giant American planes 
which roared above the tops of the 
chestnut trees on the Champs-Elysées 
and flirted deafeningly around the Obe- 
lisk. It was young Paris that was on 
foot and underfoot. It was the new 
postwar generation, running free and 
mixed on the streets, celebrating peace 
with a fine freedom which their.parents, 
young in 1918, had certainly not known. 
And those Frenthaneal with their old 
ribbons and medals, who had fought 
through the last war were the quietest, 
the least free-moving of the Parisians 
among the street crowds during this 
week’s peace. As one of these tired, mid- 
dle-aged French veterans said, “That 
great world insomnia which i is war has 
come to an end once again.’ 


1 Piaget and the rest of Europe are 
tired to death of death, and of de- 
struction. Much of the comfort which 
should have arrived automatically with 
the peace has been lost in the news of 
the German concentration camps, 
which, arriving near the end of the war, 
suddenly became the most important 
news of all its nearly six years of con- 
quests, defeats, campaigns, and final vic- 
tories. The stench of human wreckage 
in which the Nazi regime finally sank ~ 
down to defeat has been the most shock- 
ing fact of modern times. Only dreadful 
natural phenomena like the earthquake 
in Lisbon in the time of Voltaire or the 
gases and ashes of Pompeii in the time 
of Pliny the Younger seem to have 
so horrified the world. The shooting is 
over, but the concentration-camp pris- 
oners are now returning, or are be- 
ing advertised for by families still wait- 
ing in vain at railway stations with di- 
minishing hope. In Le Monde, under 
the brief heading “RECHERCHE,” an ad- 
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HOUGH we have consecrated our- 
(bee to the task of tanning the 
populace this Summer, from stem to 
midriff to stern, we have also concocted 
play clothes and bathing suits for those 
who don’t hold with our hot weather 
fashion dictum:— ‘The briefer, the 
barer...the barer, the browner... the 
browner, the more beautiful.”’ Wags 
may quip about the beach togs in 
Macy’s-By-The-Sea, and flippantly 
claim—‘What’s there, leaves you bare,” 
but we haven’t forgotten to prepare for 
our more amply upholstered clientele 
too. he fact is, we are downright soft 
on those good customers of ours who 
like the great open spaces, but feel their 


place is not between bra and short. So 
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could wear it without my girdle showing!” 


devoted are we, that we have arranged 
and stocked a special section of Macy’s- 
By-The-Sea, on the Third Floor and 
tactfully called it the ““Women’s Casual 
Shop.” 

If you are a fine figure of a woman 
and need, say, a size 42 play suit, don’t 
think for a minute that Macy’s is un- 
aware that big girls like to play too. 
We're the World’s Largest Store, and 
we re playful at times, so why not you? 
The substantial women of our town 
have made us what we are today, so it’s 
only natural that we would make a 
special effort in behalf of well-rounded 
womanhood. Nor have we lost sight of 
the fact that though hips may be plump, 
many wallets are not, so Macy prices 


for generous sizes are as usual in line 
with that good old Macy custom of 
making 94 cents act like a buck. 


macy’s 


Now more than ever, 
it’s smart to be thrifty. 
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cream, fresh butter and fine 
coffee can give. So for that 
quick-up pick-up ask for those 
little pepper-uppers..... 
Miss Saylor’s Coffee-ets. Your 
dealer should have them soon. 
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vertisement has just been run that said, 
“Any persons having known Mmes. 
Marie-Louise Roure and Adrienne 
Baumer, deportees at the camp of Ra- 
vensbriick, and Louis Baumer, deported 
from the camp at Compiégne in June, 
1944, are begged to furnish their infor- 
mation to Monsieur Remy Roure.” 
The Nazi program of non-military de- 
struction has not been affected by the 
peace; «it is still continuing in the bodies 
of the camp prisoners now home but 
still sick or still crazy or still mutilated 
or still stone-deaf from blows on the 
head or still malodorous with running 
sores. 

The vigilant resistance newspaper Le 
Franc-Tireur has demanded that re- 
turned prisoners who are strong enough 
be selected to serve as jurymen in the 
still to come trials of collaborationists, of 
which the trial of Marshal Pétain, in 
June, will be the climax. The same pa- 
per has also had the disagreeable cour- 
age to say what thousands of prisoners’ 
families know is the truth—that the 
Ministry of Prisoners and Deportees 
functions, as it has functioned from the 
start, with inefficiency and confusion. 
Many: prisoners have arrived without 
being met by officials, or even by their 
unnotified families, at the railway sta- 
tions; the Ministry has not provided 
trucks, or even ambulances, for trans- 
portation; and the pitiful thousand 
francs each prisoner receives as a goy- 
ernment gift on returning home is doled 
out by an office which sportily observes 
la semaine anglaise and so is closed Sat- 
urdays to penniless prisoners who for 
years have lost all count of money, let 
alone time. Furthermore, the wretched 
Spanish Republican prisoners who were 
plucked out of prewar French concen- 
tration camps by the Nazis and 
sent off to Germany are, on their 
return to La Belle France, be- 
ing popped back into the same 
old camps again. 

Some of the best and most 
highly educated brains of France, 
after imprisonment in Germany, are 
now being returned, ripened by isola- 
tion, suffering, hope, and misinforma- 
tion. When a questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to a select group of such men a 
few days ago, three trenchant reactions 
turned up repeatedly: No. 1, since they, 
the prisoners, had been informed in Ger- 
many that France was overrun by fam- 
ine, anarchy, and civil war, they were 
relieved to find France merely suffering 
as usual from political party wrangles at 
the expense of national unity; No. 2, it 
was their opinion, formed in prison 
camp, that fear and lack of faith are 
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what push any nation into self-destruc- 


tive attitudes, such as Munich and Col- 


laboration; and No. 3, it was. their 
opinion, formed since leaving prison, 
that the post-liberation Frenchmen are 
“somewhat too inclined to easygoing- 
ness, immorality, and selfishness.” 


ONE of the Paris newspapers 
thought of the great and simple 
headline “‘VICTORY,” which both the 
Paris Herald Tribune and the Stars & 
Stripes used on their front pages on the 
historic Tuesday, May 8th. Most of 
the French dailies described Germany 
rather than the Allies in the favorite 
headline, which proclaimed, “““L’ALLE- 
MAGNE A CAPITULE,” General de 
Gaulle’s paper, Les Nouvelles du Matin, 
gave over its front page to a fancy 
drawing of a female figure symbolic of 
France, with wings, laurels, Allied flags, 
and the headline “LA GUERRE EST 
FINIE.” France-Soir’s headline was a 
great white ““JOUR-V” on a deep black 
band. The Socialist Populaire used as its 
headline “LE REICH NAZI. ABBATU.” 
The Communist Hwmamité had no 
Tuesday headline at all, since it ignored 
the victory that day but celebrated it 
Wednesday, Moscow’s V Day, with a 
seven-tier headline—or more headlines 
than anyone in Paris had ever seen be- 
fore—which declared (we translate), 
“VICTORY ! ACCLAIMED ALL DAY YES- 
TERDAY. BY THE PEGPEESOR PARIS 
IN CELEBRATING THE MILITARY TRI- 
UMPH. OF - THE>. UNIZEDS NATIONS 
OVER HITLERISM. IN INNUMERABLE 
PARADES, IN IMPROVISED) MASS 
MEETINGS, EVERYWHERE WAS DE- 
CLARED THE. WISH SOQ GRU per eLe 
RESIDUE OF HITLERISM. FROM ONE 
END OF THE LAND TO THE OTHER: 
BUT ONE. UNANIMOUS CRY: 
PETAIN TO THE GALLOWS! 

VIVE LA FRANCE! VIVE LA 


REPUBLIQUE!” “The incorri- 

gible Canard Enchainé, Paris’s - 

favorite satiric gazette, cele- 

brated the victory by publishing 
a cartoon of Hitler, dead and gone to 
heaven, where he starts the New Order 
by pinning a Jewish star of David on 
God’s chest. 

Ironically enough, it was the Ger- 
mans who had the last, as well as the 
first, word of the war, since it was Ad- 
miral Doenitz’s “cease prowling” order 
to his submarines that provided the peace 
news here. ‘The headline in an early- 
Monday-afternoon special edition of 
France-Soir let the cat out of the bag. 
France-Soir’s studied headline once 
more made French the language for 
disseminating diplomatic information all 
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over Europe. This headline announced, 
in huge type, “FIN DE GUERRE,’ and 
in small type beneath, ‘““Sous-Marine,” 
since in French the adjective dutifully 
follows the noun it modifies. he head- 
line sold the paper like hot cakes; trained 
by four years of food shortage, Pari- 
sians queued up to buy the paper as they 
would queue up to buy anything good 
to eat if they could find it. But no 
one on the streets showed much reaction 
to the news. Expectant but still incred- 
ulous, a small crowd gathered after din- 
ner on the Place de ’Opéra. ‘There, 
at eight-thirty, a voice from a street 
loudspeaker announced that the peace 
had been signed that morning at Reims. 
The Allied national anthems were 
played. Strolling American soldiers, 
who understood no French but knew 
anthems when they heard them, stood 
on the sidewalk at salute, then lounged 
on; the French on the Café de la Paix 
terrace continued sipping their beer in 
the balmy evening twilight. 

At half-past-ten that night, in the 
Allied Servicemen’s Club in the Grand 
Hotel, an orchestra leader whose men 
had just finished playing and singing 
“And the tears flowed like wine”’ sud- 
denly shouted to the dancers that the 
war was over, that tomorrow was V 
Day in Europe. A wild groan of joy 
went up from the men in uniform. 
Then they began capering extravagant- 
ly, their girls in their arms, to the tune 
of “Hallelujah.” Afterward, tumbling 
out onto the boulevards, they started 
spreading the news to all Joes and to 
anyone French who would listen. But 
that night it was only the Americans, the 
optimists from across the Atlantic, who 
believed the good news about Europe. 

Next morning, though, the French 
papers announced that at 3 P.M. the 
great news would be officially true. All 
Paris was dressed in its not very fine 
best and standing on its handsome boule- 
vards waiting in the sun for the “Mar- 
seillaise” and the pronouncement of its 
leader de Gaulle. And then his for once 
impassioned, excited voice proclaimed 
victory, which had come at last. 

Europe’s Five and a Half Years’ War 
is all over but the peace. —GENET 
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NO COMMENT DEPARTMENT 


[From the bulletin of a church in 
Charleston, W. Va.) 
8 A.M. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION 

Each week at this service, we remember ~ 
a group of our men and women who are 
absent from us in the armed services. To- 
day, we remember those whose last names 
begin with the letters A through D. 
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® Rheingold is light but hearty —not bit- 
ter, not sweet. Its quality of DRYNESS lets 
the clean, clear, real-beer flavor come 
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Due to the ever-increasing demand for 
Rheingold, your dealer may not always 
have enough to supply you. 
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cut the quality. And that is something 
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that Rheingold will always be beer = 
as beer should taste, 
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HE great row over Edward Ken- 

nedy’s Associated Press story of 

the signing of the German sur- 
render at Reims served to point up the 
truth that if you are smart enough you 
can kick yourself in the seat of the pants, 
grab yourself by the back of the collar, 
and throw yourself out on the sidewalk. 
This is an axiom that I hope will be 
taught to future students of journalism 
as Liebling’s Law. The important as- 
pect of the row, I am sure, is not that 
Kennedy got his dispatch out of Europe 
before the SHAEF Public Relations 
bosses wanted him to but that only three 
representatives of the American press 
were admitted to one of the memorable 
scenes in the history of man, and they 
only on condition that they promise 
not to tell about it until the brigadier 
general in charge of public relations 
gave them permission. No correspond- 
ent of a newspaper published in the 
United States was invited to the sign- 
ing; besides Kennedy, Boyd Lewis of 
the United Press, and James Kilgallen 
of Hearst’s International News Service, 
the official list included four radio men, 
an enlisted correspondent for Stars © 
Stripes, and a collection of French, Rus- 
sian, Australian, and Canadian corre- 
spondents. Whether a promise ex- 
torted as this one was, in an airplane 
several thousand feet up, has any moral 
force is a question for theologians. ‘The 
only parallel I can think of offhand is 
the case of Harold the.Saxon, 
who was shipwrecked in the 
territories of William of Nor- 
mandy at a time when Edward 
the Confessor was getting on in 
years. William, taking Harold 
into protective custody, made 
him swear not to claim the 
English throne after Edward 
died, but when Harold got 
home he cocked a snoot at Wil- 
liam. Anglo-Saxon historians /# 
have since expressed a good : 
deal of sympathy for Harold’s 
point of view, but the Church 
held with William. I suppose 
that Kennedy should have re- 
fused to promise anything and 
thus made sure of missing an 
event that no newspaperman in 
the world would want to miss, 
but I can’t imagine any cor- 
respondent’s doing it. 

I do not think Kennedy im- 
perilled the lives of any Allied 
soldiers by sending the story, as 
some of his critics have charged. 


He probably saved a few, be- 
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cause by withholding the announcement 
of an armistice you prolong the shoot- 
ing, and, conversely, by announcing it 
promptly you make the shooting stop. 
Moreover, the Germans had broadcast 
the news of the armistice several hours 
before Kennedy’s story appeared on the 
streets of New York, and Absie, the 
O.W.1.’s American Broadcasting Sta- 
tion in Europe, broadcast it in twenty- 
four languages, including English, 
within an hour after. The thing that 
has caused the most hard feeling is that 
Kennedy broke a “‘combination,” which 
means that he sent out a story after all 
the correspondents on the assignment 
had agreed not to. But the old-fashioned 
“combination” was an agreement free- 
ly reached among reporters and not a 
pledge imposed upon the whole group 
by somebody outside it. Incidentally, 
the Times used to make its reporters at 
Police Headquarters stay out of combi- 
nations. The willingness of the large 
American news organizations in the Eu- 
ropean Theatre of Operations to be 
herded into the new-style combination, 
in return for favors that independent 


figure it, I get fourteen miles, 956 feet to the § 


journalists didn’t get, had led directly to 
the kind of official contempt for the 
press that the Reims arrangements in- 
dicated, with the accompanying view 
that opportunity to report history was 
what SHAEF calls a “SHAEF privi- 
lege,” like a Shubert pass. “The Asso- 
ciated Press was a leader in establishing 
this form of organized subservience, and 
the jam it now finds itself in is therefore 
a good illustration of the workings of 
Liebling’s Law. 

For many years before this war, 
the editorial end of the American news- 
paper business had been turning from 
news gathering to shopping for a pack- 
aged, mass-produced wordage sold by 
the press associations and syndicates. A 
few newspapers, such as the Times and 
Herald Tribune here and the Tribune 
and Daily News in Chicago, went into | 
wholesaling in a modest way themselves | 
by setting up their own syndicates, prin- 
cipally to peddle European news. The 
war, coupled with the excess-profits tax 
(which made many businessmen decide 
that they might as well pay their extra 
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money to employees as to the tax collec- 
tor), put an end, in a number of cases, to 
the newspapers’ depending entirely on 
this sort of ready-made, or store, news, 
and scores of writers for magazines and 
newspapers began to arrive in the Euro- 
pean Theatre of Operations. The large 
news organizations then faced the prob- 
lem of proving that boughten cover- 
age was not only cheaper but better 
than “original” reporting—say, Ernest 
Hemingway’s. To accomplish this, they 
either suggested or accepted enthusias- 
tically—tt is not quite clear which—the 
Army’s present principle of “‘limited 
facilities’ for the coverage of news 
events. This meant that they concurred 
in the rear-area military maxim that 
there were never enough accommoda- 
tions for the number of correspondents 
who wanted to see anything. The mili- 
tary, in return, conceded that the corre- 
spondents of the organizations which had 
large London bureaus should have first 
call on whatever accommodations there 
were. ‘These bureaus established their 
importance with aSHAEF Public Rela- 
tions personnel that seldom got out of 
London. The clearing house for the al- 
lotment of “facilities,” which from then 
on assumed the character not of rights 
but of favors, was the Association of 
American Correspondents, whose head- 
quarters were in London and which was 
dominated by the representatives of the 
large press organizations, and any facili- 
ties that were left over were distributed 
among the independent correspondents 
whom the members 
found most “reasonable.” 
‘The key members of the 
Association further im- 
pressed the Public Rela- 
tions soldiers with statis- 
tics about the number of 
readers each of their or- 
ganizations served. The 
Associated Press claims 
to “fill the news needs of 
eight hundred million 
people,” I.N.S. two hun- 
dred and twenty-five mil- 
lion, United Press (unac- 
countably modest) fifty- 
five million “‘in the United States alone,’ 
the Chicago T'rihune syndicate a hun- 
dred and ten million, the Herald Trib- 
une syndicate ten million, the Tames 
syndicate six million, and Time-Life, 
Inc., which managed to wedge its way 
into the Association at an early date, 
twenty-two million. Together with the 
major radio chains, which reach a good 
billion people each, these press associa- 
tions and syndicates served about twice 
the population of the world. This total 
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does not even include the readers of the 
Chicago Daily News syndicate, figures 
for which are not on hand at this writing. 
Having once accepted the principle of 
limitation (i.e., to members of the Cor- 
respondents’ Association) and having 
made a habit, for thirty months, of shout- 
ing publicly, “Headquarters is always 
right!,” the dozen or so ruling members 
were hardly in a position to object when 
the Army decided on a further limita- 
tion of newspaper facilities—this time to 
Zero. 

‘The story that amused me most dur- 
ing armistice week was the one that ap- 
peared in the Tunes of Wednesday, 
May 9th, under the headline ‘‘Fiasco by 
SHAEF at Reims Is Bared: Reporters 
Barred from Seeing Historic Signing of 
the German Surrender.” It was signed 
by Raymond Daniell, a sententious little 
man who, as chief of the Tames’ London 
bureau, had been the chief promoter of 
the limitations scheme, back in 1942. 
“The correspondents never liked the 
Army’s plan, but they accepted it with 
reservations,’ Daniell wrote. “What 
made them especially angry, however, 
was the fact that when the time came 
for the surrender, it was the Army’s 
plan for coverage in Berlin that was 
adopted, instead of an order of preced- 
ence drawn up at Dieppe by the news- 
paper representatives and followed ever 
since until last Sunday night by the 
Army where space was limited.” Dani- 
ell, as president of the Correspondents’ 
Association, had practically imposed the 
“order of precedence” 
on’ the Army press-rela- 
tions chief in London 
after the Dieppe what- 
was-it. His reason was 
that it turned out after 
the raid that Quentin 
Reynolds of Colliers had 
been along without the 
sanction of the Associa- 
tion. It was never hinted 
that Reynolds’ presence 
had anything to do with 
the sanguinary unsuccess 
at Dieppe, but Daniell 
and his opposite numbers 
in the other large news organizations 
nevertheless felt that magazine men 
should be discouraged. ‘The bureau chiefs 
of the syndicates, conspicuously includ- 
ing Robert Bunnelle of the A.P., who is 
now involved in the Kennedy trouble, 
simply transferred to Europe the ten- 
dency of American district reporters to 
play ball with the police lieutenant on the 
desk. It is that which makes the rather 
spluttery rage of Brigadier General 
Frank Allen, the Supreme Headquar- 
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ters Press Relations chief, so compre- 
hensible. The Brigadier feels like a 
keeper at the Zoo who has been butted 
in the behind by his favorite gazelle. 
What made Daniell especially angry, 
apparently, was that the military found 
room at the surrender ceremony for 
twenty women friends of officers but 
left him standing outside. He seemed to 
feel that this was rubbing it in. 


HE Kennedy explosion has, I 

imagine, done no harm, except 
possibly to Kennedy—one of my fa- 
vorite reporters, I might add. The Rus- 
sians have not declined to end the war 
because of it. Maybe, in the absence 
of opposition, the Russians would have 
had to stop anyway, although this does 
not seem to have occurred to Supreme 
Headquarters spokesmen. The Russians 
had their own surrender show in Ber- 
lin, and probably had a better publicity 
break on it than they would have had if 
the two surrenders had been announced 
simultaneously. (They could do with 
a. public-relations counsel, anyway.) 
One unconditional surrender of the 
Reich a day is about as much as the pub- 
lic can absorb. Moreover, the row can 
do a lot of good if it brings into the clear 
the whole disturbing question of military 
censorship imposed for political, person- 
al, or merely capricious reasons and 
reveals the history of the prodigious 
amount of pure poodle-faking that has 
gone on under the name of Army Pub- 
lic Relations. I remember the period in 
North Africa when, for reasons of “‘mil- 
itary security,” no correspondent was 
allowed to say anything against Ad- 
miral Darlan even after he was dead, 
and when a dispatch of my own was 
censored because I said that anti-Fas- 
cist Frenchmen thought our indulgence 
of the Fascists silly (information which 
obviously would have been of great in- 
terest to the German General Staff ). 
In France, last summer, another of my 
stories was held up a week because I 
wrote about the torture and execution 
of an American parachutist by Vichy 
militiamen. It was evidently important 
to military security that the American 
public shouldn’t think hard of our ene- 
mies. “Horror stuff,” by which the cen- 
sors meant any mention of ugly wounds 
or indecorous deaths, was for a long 
time forbidden, but recently it has been 
found compatible with security. Some- 
body must have told whoever makes the 
rules that the Germans know about it. 
But the worst form of censorship was 
the preventive kind exercised by Public 
Relations, which, in any echelon higher 
than an army in the field, acted on the 
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principle that an inactive correspondent 
was potentially a source of less bother 
than a correspondent who was going 
somewhere. While the correspondent 
was in the United States, the object was 
to keep him from crossing to England, 
and once he got to England the game 
was to stop him from reaching Africa, 
Italy, France, or any other place he 
might find subject matter. If he ar- 
rived in any of those countries, there 
was one more line of defense— 
P.R.O. would try to hold him 
in Algiers, Naples, or Paris, as 
the case might be. Actually, he 
was safe only when he got to a front. 
He had nothing to worry him there but 
shells, for the higher echelons of Public 
Relations left him alone. ‘To give Army 
Public Relations the only credit due it, 
some of the younger officers in the field 
were helpful, hard-working, and at 
times even intelligent. 

The Public Relations — situation 
reached a high point in opera-buffa ab- 
surdity in London in the spring of a 
year ago, before the invasion of France. 
There were at one time nine separate 
echelons of Public Relations in London 
at .once:. P.R-O. SHAEF; P-R.O. 
Twenty-first Army eran (Mont- 
gomery’s command); P.R.O. FUSAC 
(First Army Group, which later be- 

came Twelfth Army Group); P.R.O. 
First Army; P.R.O. ETOUSA (Eu- 
ropean Theatre of Operations, U.S. 
Ar my ), which handled the correspond- 
ents’ mail, gave out ration cards, did 
publicity for Services of Supply, and tried 
to horn in on everything else; P.R. 
Eighth Air Force; P.R.O. Ninth Ag 
Force; the P.R.O. for General Spaatz’s 
highest echelon of the Air Forces com- 
mand; and the Navy P.R.O. The Air 
Forces publicity peor were unpreten- 
tious but aggressive; the Navy was help- 
ful; the five other echelons spent most of 
their time getting in each other’s way. 

The P.R.O.s, mostly colonels and 
lieutenant colonels (a major, in this 
branch of service, was considered 
shameful object, to be exiled to an outer 
office), had for the most part been Hol- 
4! lywood press agents or Chicago rewrite 
men in civilian “itm They seem as au- 
thentic in their uniforms as dress extras 
in a B picture, but they had learned to 
say “Army” with an unction that Stone- 
wall Jackson could never have achieved. 
One rewrite lieutenant colonel used to 
predict casualties as high as eighty per 
cent in the first assault wave on D Day. 
He had never heard a shot fired in an- 


‘ger. Others would seriously tell corre- 


spondents, that they, the correspondents, 
couldn’t go along on D Day because 





lowed to accompany his outfit 


landing craft to hold another man. ‘The 
P.R.O.s were perhaps under the im- 
pression that you load ships for an in- 
vasion the way you would ferry boats, 
without regard to the organization of 
combat units. There was room for 
ninety more men on the Coast Guard 
LCI on which I finally crossed. The 
one point on which all the London offi- 


cers were united was their detestation 


of the field ss One division 
commander who requested that 
a certain correspondent be al- 


into action stirred such resentment in the 
London army that he was reprimanded 
by the Chief of Staff of SHAEF. The 
London P.R.O.s felt that the division 
commander, being a mere major gener- 
al rich in battle experience, was guilty 
of insubordination when he disagreed 
with non-combatant lieutenant colonels. 
Daniell, Bunnelle, and the rest of the 
news-agency men adapted themselves to 
this squalid milieu and flourished in it. 
They agreed with everything the dress 
extras said, especially with the thesis 
that on fifty miles of Norman coast there 
would be room for only about twenty 
correspondents, who would of course 
represent the larger news organizations. 
The habit of saying yes to people you 
don’t respect is hard to break, which is 
one reason I think well of Edward Ken- 
nedy for breaking it. Also, I think that if 


any severe punishment is inflicted on the 


first journalist to disobey an unreason- 
able order, an era of conformity will set 
in that will end even the pretense of 
freedom of the press in any area where 
there is a brigadier general to agree with. 


AVING finished with what I con- 
sider the deeper implications of 
the Kennedy case, I would like to say 
that it has produced some delightful 
examples of journalism right here in 
this country. On the afternoon of ‘Tues- 
day, May 8th, after most of the papers 
had played up Kennedy’s story real big 
and the Army had then denounced it 
as “unauthorized,” Roy W. Howard, 
president of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers and overlord of the United Press, 
the A.P.’s chief rival, broke into print 
with a plea for the Associated Press. 
Howard said that he himself had been 
pilloried like Kennedy in November, 
1918, when he*had reported the ar- 
mistice four days before it had happened. 
The two cases were an exact parallel 
except that Kennedy’s report was right 
and Howard’s was wrong. 
The Times, on that same Tuesday 
morning, carried Kennedy’s story in 


there wouldn’t be space enough on the _ 
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two columns on the right-hand side of 
the front page, in twelve-point type, un- 
der two cross-lines and two banks drop- 
ping from its four-line streamer headline. 
On Thursday it published an editorial 
saying Kennedy had done a “grave dis- 
service to the newspaper profession.” A 
Times man I met in a saloon that 
afternoon said they had run the story be- 
cause it looked authentic but they had 
run the editorial because they didn’t like 
the way the story had been sent out. On 
Tuesday they also carried a boxed dis- 
patch from Drew Middleton, one of 
their own men in Paris, saying that all 
the correspondents except Kennedy 
had been caught in “the most colossal 
‘snafu’ in the history of the war.” 

Wednesday morning brought Dan- 
iell’s remarkable Times story, cited 
above (which read exactly the way a 
Nebelwerfer sounds) and a perfectly 
deadpan account of the Reims function 
by Drew Middleton, who presumably 
had not been there, since he wasn’t on 
the list of correspondents invited by 
SHAEF. Miiddleton’s story appeared 
twenty-four hours after the Tes 
had carried the Kennedy story and 
was practically a duplicate of it. “The 
Herald Tribune had an equally deadpan 
account by John O’ Reilly, who presum- 
ably wasn’t there either, and an editori- 
al, better-tempered than the Times’, 
chiding Kennedy. It also had on its front 
page an excellent eyewitness story about 
Berlin in the final days of the Russian 
attack upon it, written by its own cor- 
respondent Seymour Freidin, who was 
still under suspension by SHAEF for 
having gone to Berlin without Brigadier 
General Allen’s permission. The story 
had been held up six days. The Times 
had a similar story by the equally ex- 
communicated John Groth, but it 
wasn’t so good. PM, that same P.M., 
had a long, involved “Letter from the 
Editor,” by the Editor, toward the end 
of which it came out that the Editor was 
in favor of the decision Kennedy had 
made. 

After that, the excitement seemed to 
be dying away, but Friday morning, 
Robert McLean, publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin and president of the 
Associated Press, issued a statement cen- 
suring Kennedy. Friday afternoon 
brought an editorial in Editor & Pub- 
lisher, the trade journal of the newspa- 
per business, a publication that usually 
reflects high-echelon newspaper senti- 
ment. Editor © Publisher made a mag- 
nificent grab for the best of both worlds 
simultaneously, just as if it were a news- 
paper. It said, ““We agree with Kennedy 
that no military security was involved 
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The Paris correspondents also declare 
they have no degree of confidence in the 
Public Relations Division of SHAEF, 
and we don’t blame them. [ Actually, ; 
8 ; when a motion of no confidence was | 


S | proposed at a correspondents’ meeting in 
Paris after the surrender incident, the 
wv AY : correspondents tabled it, preferring to 


no gang up on their colleague Kennedy. | 
We hope this will serve as a lesson to the 

military and political leaders of the Al- 

lied nations that a story of that magni- 











C(Q)HEN a lady exclaims, “What tude cannot be kept secret.” But the 
a well-dressed man!” — editorial also said, “Kennedy apparently 
We feel it a greater compli- violated one of the cardinal principles of 


ment to our clothes than his 
smiling rejoinder—“Rogers Peet.” 

Though as a matter of fact, 
one implies the other. 


good journalism—that of respecting a 

confidence. No amount of explanation 

. . is justification.” Of course, the Al- 

lied leaders would not have learned 

It’s the genius of our Master- the lesson if Kennedy had not repudi- 
Designer that sets our clothes ; 

so apart from the ordinary. ated the confidence. Neither McLean 

nor Editor &© Publisher challenged 

GS) SHAEF’s right to impose such a con- 

ers Jeet) dition. ‘The top side of the newspaper 

SIF 2 business obviously believes that freedom 

“Company of the press goes no farther than the 


- right to complain about corporation 
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taxes. 





To wind up, and illustrate, my mo- 
rality tale, the Yzmes, on Saturday 


York: And in Boston: : - 
Le ale 13th Street Woven Gieaek "Tremont st.) Morning, carried a story that SHAEF 
at 41st Street at Broadway at Broadway at Bromfield St. 
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was going to retain control over cor- 
respondents in Europe even though 
fighting has ceased and that censors 
have been empowered to suppress any- 
thing they consider “unauthorized, 
inaccurate, or false reports, misleading 
statements and rumors, or reports like- 
ly to injure the morale of the Allied 
forces (or nations).” ‘This means that 
correspondents may send no news, even 
though it is verified and vital to Ameri- 
can understanding of what is happen- 
ing, unless it is “authorized” by some 
Army political adviser like Robert Mur- 
phy, who in 1942 gave a sample of his 
stuff by stopping all stories unfavorable 
to the State Department filed in North 
Africa. It also means that the censors— 
or rather, in the last analysis, the censors’ 
Army superiors—will decide what is 
true and accurate or false and mislead- 
ing, and what is calculated to injure the 
morale of Allied forces. For example, a 
correspondent might say there was a 
strong republican movement in Italy, 
Falitahatis ineon benmiairomaniic os | iif but the censor might decide that such 

a bride’s bouquet... with a fragrance /a tala 4 knowledge would diminish the Royal 
haunting as the memory of young love Italian Army s enthusiasm for the Royal 
House the Allies insist on propping up. 

So he would stop the correspondent 

in newyorkcity BB. ALTMAN & from sending the story to America. And 

so it might go—and will, if the press 
continues to truckle to the dress extras. 
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May 13 (By wWIRELEss) 

F you ever knew Munich, you would 
recognize it, all right, but you 
would have trouble finding some of 

the places you knew. By the time the 
R.A.F. and our Eighth Air Force had 
finished with it, things were pretty well 
clobbered. When J arrived here, last 
Monday, I was put in touch, 
in a roundabout manner, 
with a certain young Bavar- 
ian wearing a beret. He 
looked the way a French 
aristocrat is supposed to look 
and he had once worked for 
Hoppé, whose photographs 
used to appear in Vanity 
The beret wearer 
drove me to the hideout of 
Captain Ruprecht Gerne-, 
gross, head of the Freiheits Aktion 
Bayern, or Bavarian Freedom Move- 
ment. It was the F.A.B. that, on the 
night of April 27th, put on the sen- 
sationally atypical Munich uprising. It 
seized radio stations, issued confusing 
orders to the Wehrmacht, cut communi- 
cations between headquarters and all 
divisions in and around Munich, and so 
thoroughly paralyzed the Volkssturm, 
or Home Guard, that the city’s defenses 
were extremely auf gelaust, or loused up. 
Their call to action that night was the 
word ‘“Fasanenjagd,”’ or “pheasant 


hunt,” which referred to the big-shot 


Nazis whose light-brown uniforms, 
smothered in gold ropes, medals, and 
tassels, made them look quite a bit like 
golden pheasants. When our Seventh 
Army’s Twelfth Armored and Third, 
Forty-fifth, and Forty-second Infantry 
Divisions rumbled along a few days 
later, the capital of world Fascism fell 
to them quite easily. 

Even though the Seventh Army was 
in the neighborhood, I had a moment 
of fright when the beret wearer and I 
reached the driveway of Captain Gerne- 
gross’s house and found the grounds 
filled with scores of determined-looking 
men in civilian clothes. “Oh, oh,” I 
said. “This is Himmler’s Sicherheits- 
dienst. They have finished poor Gerne- 
gross off and now they will get us, too.” 
The young Bavarian burst out laughing. 
They were not the Sicherheitsdienst, 
he said; they were members of the com- 
pany of Wehrmacht interpreters that 
had spearheaded Gernegross’s revolt. In 
civil life they had been writers, artists, 
teachers, language students, and musi- 
cians—all of them travelled men. For 


: three years they had been plotting against 


_ the government. They had had nothing 
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to do with the attempt on Hitler’s life on 
July 20th, but the dreadful heat Himm- 
ler put on the entire Wehrmacht after 
that incident had made it necessary to 
reorganize the F.A.B. from the ground 
up; they figure they had a close call. 
The Bavarians are the handsomest 
Germans, and these rebels look to me 
like the handsomest Bavar- 
ians. ‘here was not a sin- 
gle Nazified face in the 
group. Someday I hope that 
Ill be able to write in detail 
about Captain Ruprecht 
Gernegrossand the Freiheits 
Aktion Bayern. In the 
meantime, I’ll have to con- 
tent myself with reporting 
the fairly incredible fact that 
somewhere in Germany I 
saw living Germans who had risked 
their lives fighting the Nazis, 


HEN there’s the other side of the 

picture. Late in the afternoon of 
the same day, I called on Trude Eip- 
perle, Nazi Munich’s foremost opera 
singer, a substantially built blonde of the 
sort featured in Nazi art exhibitions. 
She is a soprano. Her husband, a man 
named Heinrich Simon, was a Stabsleit- 
er, only two rungs below a Gauleiter. 
The press camp I am living in is in 
Griinwald, a lovely wooded suburb of 
Munich that was favored by important 
Nazis. Down the road from us is the 
house of Dr. Robert Ley, the Nazi labor 
boss, and Simon’s house lies between Dr. 
Ley’s and ours. Stabsleiter Simon was 
a kind of executive and finance officer 
for Ley, and he evidently did a tip- 
top job, for both of them obviously had 
it very lush at home. When [I arrived, 
Frau Simon was standing in the court- 
yard with two men and three girls of the 
companion-secretary-housekeeper-prac- 
tice-accompanist type that is standard 
equipment with opera singers. One of 
the men was a blond of about eight- 
een, dressed in a green huntsman’s uni- 
form. ‘he other man, who almost im- 
mediately informed me that he was 
sixty-two years old and a gynecologist, 
was wearing a yodeller’s hat and plus- 
fours and was carrying a little whip, the 
sort they sell at American circuses. He 
was a short, clean-shaven man with a 
huge, potato-shaped nose and an enor- 
mous paunch. His clothes were of ex- 
pensive material but altogether wrong, 
like those of the heiress’s father in the 
Newport scene in a burlesque show. 
Frau Simon, I soon learned, had been 
taking a pounding. All day long, be- 
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The perfect setting in which to 
enjoy the traditional Ritz cuisine 
and vintages. Music at luncheon, 
cocktail time and dinner. 


Reservations: PLaza 3-4600, Ext. 23 
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as your 
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ENGLISH CHOP HOUSE 
36th St. East of 6th Ave. 








Madame... your 


eyes are showing! 


Your eyes can be beautiful but betraying. 
So encourage all that beauty with Helena Rubinstein 
| glamor touches. But be sure to anticipate 
any “betrayals” by keeping the area around them 
“smooth as youth”—the eyes bright— 


the lashes long, dark and luxuriant. 


Each night, fingerprint SPECIAL EYE CREAM to the sensitive 
area around your eyes. This blend of fine oils and rich 


emollients helps to keep it smooth and supple. 1.00, 2.00, 3.50 


When you have tired or “over-used” your eyes—saturate 
ore with EXTRAIT —apply to your eyes and relax. © 
The look of fatigue will have vanished—your eyes seem 
wondrously “awake.” 1.25, 2.25, 5.00 


For glamor-strategy! A mere swish of Helena Rubinstein’s 
WATERPROOF MASCARA —your lashes look longer, more 


luxuriant, darker, instantly. Black, brown, blue. 1.00 
Plus tax 


SH clea Rubinstein 


fore her very eyes, her beautiful house 
had been looted by displaced persons in 
the area, among them liberated political 
prisoners from the nearby Dachau, 
roaming the land in their blue-and- 
white awning-striped uniforms. Frau 
Simon was too exhausted to talk about 
it herself, but the little gynecologist was 
most voluble. “Zuchthausler,” he said 
to me angrily, “es sind diese verdamm- 
ten Luchthausler.” Now, a Zuchthaus 
is a county jail, so to speak, so I pointed 
out that these displaced persoris were 
not criminals but political prisoners. 
“Zuchthausler,’ he insisted. “Iwo of 
them had tried to steal his bicycle that 
morning, but, Gott set Dank, he had 
had his whip with him. He showed us 
what he had done with it. 


I turned to Frau Simon and asked if” 


I might look around the house. She said 
of course. I didn’t take long. Everything 
had been ptlled up by the roots; you 
can inspect a plundered house in a few 
minutes. The youth in the huntsman’s 
suit slyly asked me how we Americans 
were getting along with the Russians. 
We got along with them fabelhaft, I 
informed him happily, simply fabelhaft 
—why did he ask? We went into this 
for quite some time, and suddenly there 
was Frau Simon in front of me with an 
armload of pictures. 1am now the own- 
er of two cabinet- and four postcard- 
size autographed portraits of Trude 
Eipperle as Marguerite in “Faust,” Eva 
in “Die Meistersinger,” Maria in “The 


Bartered Bride,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” 


Djuelor in “Eros the Rogue,” and 
Daphne in “Daphne.” 


HAT night at nine o’clock, over 
the B.B.C., some other Americans 
and I heard the news of the surrender 
at Reims. We had some singing of our 
own, in which Trude Eipperle did not 
join. It is Bockbier season in Munich, 


and there were those who went into the. 
kitchen and worked out until dawn on— 


two victory odes called “Dear Old Girl” 
and “‘Honey, Honey, Bless Your 
Heart.” —JorEL SayRE 


EAST RIVER VIEW 


Queens and Manhattan 
Ride the tide 

Like loaded barges 

Side by side. 


Only a bridge 
In heavy weather 
Keeps the boroughs 
Lashed together. 
—M tprep Weston 
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modern lacquer 


cabinet... gleaming, satiny finish 
.--leather upholstered doors... 
tray drawers and storage space... 
useful, beautiful! 


Wotett 


OPEN THURS. till 9 P.M. DAILY to 6 


SUNDAY 
BRUNCH 


fer NOONMUN TILA 
OUR FAMOUS HOT POPOVERS 


DINNER, NOON UNTIL9 . EXCELLENT BAR 


“own aud Country 


RESTAURANT 
284 PARK AVE., bet. 48th and 49th Sts. 


Visit our REGIONAL ROOM 








PRANA MAKE-UP 





1 want the most difficult make-' 
up and body sculpturing prob- 
lems—for Street and Glamour. 
(D°nu Edmond presents his all 
purpose cream. The only cream 
in the world with a touch of 
Prana). Trial size, $1, plus 20% 
hss ‘tax & postage. Write for a 
| )°nu Edmond Make-up Lesson Chart. 


PRANA HOUSE OF BEAUTY ANALYSIS 
8 East 56th Street, N. Y.C. Tel. PL. 8-2511 




















AMERICAS FOREMOST SEAFOOD HOUSE “tga? 


atid tis Royal family of Tish 
Your Host Adolph Flashner 
3rd Ave., near 53rd St. 






WONDERFUL MISS MACOMBER 


HE house, a remodelled brown- 

stone with gray shutters, was in 

the eighties near East End Ave- 
nue. A good-looking young man in eve- 
ning clothes opened the door when 
Edith rang and smiled warmly at her. 
“Oh, you must be the girl,” he said, 
and stepped back into the hall. ““You’ve 
saved our lives,” he said. “‘Here, let 
me have your coat and hat. We called 
everyone we knew. I was even prepared 
to send a taxi to Washington Heights 
to get this maiden we thought was 
willing, but who proved at the last 
minute not to be.” He took Edith’s hat 
and coat and went to hang them in the 
closet. “You go to high school?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” Edith said demurely, smooth- 
ing her collar, which her coat had 
wrinkled. “I’m a junior. I don’t often 
go out to sit with kids any more, but 
my mother said she knew your wife in 
the Red Cross and that I really should.” 
She looked beyond him at the living 
room, which had lamps here and there, 
a great, solid-colored rug, and flowers in 
white vases on the mantel. 

“No,” the young man said. “I 
imagine youre taken up with boy 
friends, eh? Too occupied at night for 
this sort of thing.” He laughed under- 
standingly as he shut the closet door. 
Then he looked up the stairway, the 
fingers of his right hand tugging at the 
cuff of his left shirt sleeve. ‘“‘Joan, the 
girl’s here!”” he called. He glanced at 
Edith. “What was your name, now?” 
His smile was so boyish that Edith felt 
a little thrill run through her. 

“Edith Macomber,” she said. 

“Edith Maconiber is here, darling. 
Wonderful Edith Macomber, the 
eighth telephone call.” 

“Dan!” The voice from above had 
a note of warning in it. In a 
minute a, young woman ap- 
peared at the top of the stairs 
and descended them rapidly. 
She wore a black evening 
gown and was fastening a 
string of pearls about her 
neck. Her head was a mass 
of soft brown curls with a 
great black-velvet bow on top. Edith 
stared at the young woman’s bright 
eyes and straight, powdered nose, her 
beautiful rouged mouth. The young 
woman hurried past her to the closet 
and took out a luxurious evening wrap. 
As her husband helped her into it, she 
sent a vague, quick smile at Edith and 
said breathlessly, ““The children are in 
the room at the head of the stairs. You’ll 





hear them if they wake up, but they 
probably won’t. There’s nothing you 
have to do, really, but just be here.” 
She fastened the wrap at her throat, her 
eyes darting about the hall. “Where’s 
my purse? Oh.” She snatched it up 
and hurried to the door, her perfume 
lingering behind. Her husband winked 
at Edith as he worked his way into a 
black overcoat. 

“We'll be home a little after mid- 
night,” the young woman said as they 
went out the door. “The young man 
called, ““Good night!,” and closed the 
door heartily behind him. 


ko drew a deep breath and stood 
for a moment, her hands clasped, 
enjoying the sudden loneliness. The liv- 
ing room beckoned to her, a lovely, 
empty stageset. She moved slowly into 
it, looking about her. How different 
from the house she lived in! Here the 
furniture was fat, deep, and wide, coy- 
ered with a cream-colored material 
on which great red poppies bloomed. 
‘There were brass andirons in the fire- 
place and a Mexican basket, on the 
hearth, holding neatly arranged birch 
logs. On the small, polished tables here 
and there were lamps and glass ashtrays. 

‘There was a desk in the corner. 
Edith moved toward it and lit the small 
lamp, the base of which was an old- 
fashioned lantern. Her eye was attract- 
ed by letters tucked in the cubbyholes 
and she regarded them gravely for a 
while before she reached out a hand and 
pulled one out. She read it slowly. She 
read quite a few others. 

Finally she turned, a dreamy, sur- 
feited look on her face, and looked 
about the room again. She saw a cock- 
tail shaker and two glasses on the coffee 
table. Crossing to it, she lifted the shak- 
er, discovered that it was not 
empty, and poured herself a 
lukewarm drink. She sipped 
it fastidiously, her nose wrin- 
kled. She didn’t know what it 
was, but it burned her throat 
and stomach pleasantly. She 
was sorry there was not more. 

After this she walked into 
the dining room and kitchen, inspecting 
each room with a bright, flat gaze. In 
the kitchen she discovered half a choc- 
olate cake under a glass cover on the 
table and cut herself a generous slice. 
She found an apple in a fruit dish in 
the pantry, and, alternating her bites 
between apple and cake, she went up- 
stairs. 

She peeked into the nursery. By the 
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In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


It almost amounts to a mean trick — showing people so engrossed in The 
Bulletin as to miss that delectable cigarette butt — but it points up our story 
so well we can’t resist it. The truth is that nearly 4 out of every 5 Philadel- 
phians read The Bulletin with punctilious regularity. That’s why Bulletin 


circulation is the nation’s largest in the evening field — more than 600,000. 
(Advertisement) 
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among distinguished hotels 


They say — “Recently my mother and 


[ had a delightful stay at The Barclay. | 


The accommodations were satisfactory, 
certainly unusual for these days. The 
food was superb. In fact, my brother, 


who was stationed in New York after 


sea duty, tasted a little bit of heaven 


while with us and, after two meals, pre- 


ferred to eat in the hotel rather than 
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_ haunt our favorite restaurants.” 


BARCLAY DINING ROOM 


_ for Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner. String 
_ Ensemble during Cocktails and Dinner 


COCKTAIL TERRACE; CAFE GRILL 


Barclay 


im NEW YORK 


111 East 48th Street, New York 17. 
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Don’t Hide Your Home Under a Bushel 









If you want to sell your fine subur- 
ban or country property, display it in 
America’s real estate show window. 


Call or write 
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The National Real Estate Clearing House 
49 East 53d St., N. ¥.22,N.Y. ¢ Pk 8-2630 
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GRILL 


For an evening of fun 


EDDIE STONE 
and his orchestra 

at Dinner and Supper Dancing 

Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


— A Hilton Hotel — 
Dean Carpenter, General Mgr. 


f\ dim light of a lamp, she made out two 


white cribs. She went and looked into 
them, staring at the sleeping children 
with an expression of mild disdain. ‘The 
room smelled sweetly of talcum pow- 
der and fresh cotton clothing. 

She went into the master’s bedroom 
and put on the light. Her face tightened 
as she looked about the lovely room. 
She went over to the bed and put her 
hand on the rosy satin puff folded at 
the foot. Her fingers clenched and un- 
clenched a handful of the rich, smooth 
stuff. At the bureau she opened drawer 
after drawer, a dull, heavy look in her 
eyes as she stared at piles of scented 
handkerchiefs, tissue-thin underwear, 
layers of sport sweaters, socks, and 
stockings. “Oh!” she moaned as she lift- 
ed aslip, the color and weight of a cloud, 
and held it against her. Then, glancing 
at the windows to see that the shades 
were drawn, she took off her plain, 
cheap dress and the faded, sleazy slip 
beneath it. She put on the other slip and 
stood looking at herself in the mirror, 
smoothing her hands down over her 
hips. Then she pulled on her dress, 
rolled her own slip up into a ball and 
went into the bathroom. ‘There she 
buried it, at the bottom of the clothes 
hamper. She went slowly downstairs, 
feeling the slip against her thighs as 
she lifted and lowered her legs. 

Edith was sitting primly in a corner 
of the sofa reading a magazine when 
the young man and his wife returned at 
twelve-thirty. 

“Thank you so much, wonderful 
Miss Macomber!” the young man 
called to her as he entered the room, He 
was bright-eyed and his cheeks were 
flushed. His wife’s brown curls looked 
rather limp, but her eyes were happy 
and luminous and she smiled warmly at 
Edith. 

“Thank you so much, dear,” she 
murmured, as she put a bill into Edith’s 
hand. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Edith said. “T 
didn’t do much.” 

—Dororuy Hunt SCHOFIELD 


PERISH THE THOUGHT DEPT. 
(YELLOW PRESS DIVISION) 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin] 


Weary of perpetual changes in 
ships’ plans, bored with promises 
that are seldom fulfilled, at the 
mercy of the unions, forced to em- 
ploy any human who has at least 
one hand and one leg; stuck with 
incompetents by the manpower 
freeze, management looks on post- 
war optimism with a jaundiced 
American Mercury. 
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with, peace in Europe means 


‘prices, black markets, unem- 
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May 8 (BY WIRELESS) 
AVING lived for a year in a 


troubled semblance of peace, 

Rome has accepted the news of 
peace itself with the helpless and tired 
shrug of the defeated. My guess is that 
few cities are sadder today. V-E Day 
has pointed up an unpleasant fact many 
people here had tried to forget: that 
Italy lost the war and can advance no 


claims for the rewards of peace. 
To the Italians [ve talked 


at the moment little more 
than a dreary continuation of 
their present misery—fantastic 


ployment, the struggle to re- 
gain national pride, and the 
even more difficult struggle to get peo- 
ple to think for themselves after two 
decades of stupefaction. The German 
surrender seems to have increased the 
Roman’s capacity for introspection; his 
comprehension of the situation his coun- 
try is in is almost morbid, and his per- 
sonal problems have suddenly loomed 
larger and become more pressing: how 
can a young man get to Turin to dis- 
cover whether his parents survived the 
German occupation; does the Ameri- 
can know someone who will deliver a 
letter to a lady’s husband, a Partisan, 
in Milan; please, will the United States 
permit Italians to leave home and settle 
in America; at the far end of town a 
wealthy friend has food enough for his 
friends tonight, but can the American 
arrange to get them there and back by 


jeep? 


Today, Tuesday, is V-E Day, but the 


_bars and restaurants are deserted, the 
streets practically empty. No more bells 


than usual have been rung. To be sure, 
some flags are out and the sirens have 
sounded, but something is lacking. Oc- 


_ casional noisy groups of young Italians 


parade the streets, trying with almost 
pathetic desperation to crash the gate 
of victory, but the victory is not theirs 
and the enthusiasm is hollow. One such 
procession—fifteen to twenty poorly 
dressed young men, a boy beating a 
drum, and another boy carrying a large 


red flag—straggled down the Via Sis- 


tina this afternoon and stopped before 
a British mess. Through the door they 
could see men laughing and drink- 
ing. “Finita, finita, la guerra é finita!” 
cried the paraders, and a British ser- 
geant, glass in hand, stepped outside, 
bowed gracefully, and thanked the 
parade for stopping by. “Good of you 
to come,” he said, and went inside. 
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The procession slowly moved down the 
street a few doors to a hotel where 
some Americans live. “Finita, finita, la 
guerra é finita!” the Italians cried. Sev- 
eral Americans stuck their heads out 
of windows and yelled ‘“Hooray!,” 
and one man with a camera leaned out 
and said, “Hold it till I get this!” 
Then everybody stuck his head back in 
again. The parade disappeared around 
a corner, the drummer half- 
heartedly sounding a roll. Of 
all the troops in town, only 
the British seem to be in a re- 
joicing mood. Arm in arm and 
six or eight abreast, groups of 
them have been marching 
through the city, singing. Vic- 
tory in Europe appears to have 
accented only the homesickness of the 
American troops, and, knowing very 
well that for most of them the end of 
one war means simply the beginning 
of another, still farther from home, 
they have shown little enthusiasm. To- 
night I saw hundreds of them sitting 
alone on curbstones staring into space 
or ambling along the streets, hands in 
pockets, looking into shop windows. 


Ee last week was Milan, and, un- 
like Rome, Milan had its victory, a 
victory all the more pleasant, perhaps, 
because it came from within rather than 
from without. Our troops were greeted 
there almost with hysteria, but this ex- 
hilaration had already been touched off, 
first by the Partisan uprising in the city 
and then by the execution of Mussolini 
and his most infamous henchmen. 
When the Germans in Italy finally sur- 
rendered, the news went almost un- 
noticed in Milan. ‘The newspapers 
welcomed the capitulation in modest 
headlines but continued to devote their 
biggest ones to Partisan activities. On 
the whole, the efficiency and triumph of 
the Partisan tactics seemed to stun even 
the Partisans, and for the first three 
or four days after the liberation large 
groups of them—almost all of whom 
were dashing around town in captured 
German cars, rounding up or finishing 
off lingering Fascists—could be seen em- 
bracing one another in the streets. 
Because Milan is in the plains and 
would have been difficult to defend 
against any reinforcements the Ger- 
mans might send in to aid the garrison 
troops, the Committee of National Lib- 
eration had to move slowly. Neverthe- 
less, from the beginning of the German 
occupation, in September, 1943, at least 
fifteen thousand copies of. clandestine 
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“It’s the only way I can cool off.” 


“Since the weather turned warm, that 
apartment of ours is like a Turkish 
bath. With all this talk about saving 
fuel, you’d think they’d get wise and 
equip our building with Honeywell 
controls.” 


Yes, Honeywell control systems do 
save fuel. That’s why materials have 
been released for the manufacture of 
controls for apartments, hotels, office 
buildings and other large structures. . 
With a Honeywell “Personalized” Con- 
trol System for apartments, every 
tenant can select just the temperature 
he wants; no more wasteful over- 


_ heating. 


Building owners, operators, architects 
and engineers, for more information 
about these fuel-saving control sys- 
write to MINNEAPOLIS- 
HONEYWELL, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


or 221 4th Ave., N. Y: 3, N. Ys 
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newspapers were circulated every week. 
The newsprint for them was bought on 
the black market, In March, 1944, the 
Committee put on a successful eight- 
day general strike in Milan. In Septem- 
ber of that year the Partisans began to 
attack the Fascists and Germans in the 
mountains of northern Italy, but they 
knew that it would be futile to attempt 
a fight in Milan yet. ‘Justice and Lib- 
erty” squads—one squad to almost ev- 
ery block in the city—were formed and 
told to provide themselves with arms. 
The main source of weapons was the 
garrison of twenty thousand Fascist 
troops, many of whom were willing to 


LA 
sell their arms if paid high enough prices. u 1OP-HOLE | 
Many others were killed at night and 0 


robbed of their arms. The acquiring of SAYS THE RAF LIEUTENANT 
arms was accelerated last December, 
when the Allies gave the Committee of : 

j : = : I enjoyed some grand, 
National Liberation the task of leading smooth ice cream. Its name was 
the resistance movement in northern Ricciardi, and I’ll be sure to 
Italy. The Allies not only began to sup- | 48k for it if I’m ever in again!” 


ply arms but also gave a lot of money You can find superb Ricciardi, the ice 

: as cream with prewar creaminess, at better 
Nine ps é hotels, clubs, and restaurants. On sale 
er. By intricate financial maneuver- at better drug and confectionery stores. 
ing, he was able to transfer the mon- 


ey to the north. 
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nightly, except Sunday, 
from 6:00 P.M. to closing. 
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Cover charge (after 10 P.M.) 

$1 Monday thru Thursday; 
$1.25 Friday, Saturday 
and Holiday eves. 
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to a trusted Partisan in Rome, a bank- 
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TIMES SQUARE Meanwhile, in Milan, the Partisans 
shifted their headquarters about once a 
R. K. CHRISTENBERRY 5 gue 
Predident week, settling now in the office of an FRENCH ICE CREAM 
obscure razor-blade distributor, now an ice cream of rare excellence 





across town in a dismal restaurant. 
Mussolini, who had a villa on Lake 
Garda, north of Verona, appeared less 
and less frequently in Milan. When 
he did appear, he and _ his heavily 
armed cavalcade usually raced through 
the city, bound for somewhere be- 
yond. By last January, work in the 
factories making supplies for the Ger- 


mans had almost entirely stopped be- PETER MINUIT 


cause Allied bombing of the Brenner | A name indelibly linked with Manhattan 
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coal was sent into the country. In 
April, the Committee of National Lib- 
eration ordered railroad and tramway 
vorkers in Miailz o strike, snubbed ' 
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Partisans to start taking over the city. 


By noon the following day, a hundred SK USS CSS CES RUS US 
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mittee was in control of Milan. The 
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Germans fought in the suburbs until 
the twenty-eighth, the day of Musso- LUNCHEON—COCKTAILS—DINNER 
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lini’s execution, but those inside the 
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Paper Screens town barricaded themselves in several 


hotels and refused to come out and 
















a RES . 
fight, preferring to await the arrival 
of the Allies and to surrender to them. 
- Although many Romans—and quite a 
few American correspondents—deplore 
what went on in the Piazza Loreto on 
the morning of Sunday, the twenty- 
ninth, to the Milanese these events will 
probably always be symbols of the 
north’s liberation. To an outsider like 
myself, who happened to be on hand to 
see Mussolini, Clara Petacci, Pavolini, 
Starace, and some of the other Fascists 
dangling by their heels from a rusty 
beam in front of a gas station, the 
breathless, bloody scene had an air of 
inevitability. You had the feeling, as 
you have at the final curtain of a good 
play, that events could not have been 
otherwise. In many people’s minds, I 
think, the embellishments of this up- 
heaval—thousands of Partisans firing 
their machine guns into the air, Fascist 
bodies lying in a heap alongside the gas 
station, the enormous, pressing crowd— 
have been overemphasized and its es- 
sential dignity and purpose have been 
overlooked. This is best illustrated by 
the execution of Starace—the fanat- 
ical killer who was once secretary of the 
Fascist Party—who was brought into 
the square in an open truck at about 
ten-thirty in the morning. The bod- 
ies of Mussolini and the others had 
been hanging for several hours. I 
had reached the square just before the 
truck arrived. As it moved slowly 
ahead, the crowd fell back and became 
silent. Surrounded by armed guards, 
Starace stood in the middle of the truck, 
hands in the air, a lithe, square-jawed, 
surly figure in a black shirt. The truck 
stopped for an instant close to the gro- 
tesque corpse of his old boss. Starace took 
one look and started to fall forward, 
perhaps in a faint, but was pushed back 
to a standing position by his guards. The 
truck drove ahead a few feet and 
stopped. Starace was taken out and 
placed near a white wall at the rear 
of the gas station. Beside him were 
baskets of spring flowers—pink, yellow, 
purple, and blue—placed there in honor 
of fifteen anti-Fascists who had been 





O A YOUNG BABY, even a slight 

cold can be serious—and 
should therefore be treated with 
respect. So it’s wise to consult 
your doctor at the first sign of ill- 
ness. He will probably advise you 
to put the child to bed—give him 
plenty of liquids, including fruit 
juices — and follow similar rou- 
tine precautions. Of course every 
mother knows that a well-balanced 
diet, rich in vitamins and miner- 
als, is an important factor in keep- 
ing a baby well. That’s why so 
many women depend on highly 
nutritive Heinz Baby Foods! New 
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color and texture of— 
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murdered in the same square six months 
before. A firing squad of Partisans shot 
Starace in the back, and another Parti- 
san, perched on a beam some twenty 
feet above the ground, turned toward 
the crowd in the square and made a}- 
broad gesture of finality, much like a 
highly dramatic umpire calling a man 
out at the home plate. There were no 
roars or bloodcurdling yells; there was 
only silence, and then, suddenly, a 
sigh—a deep, moaning sound, seeming- 
ly expressive of release from something 
dark and fetid. The people in the square 
seemed to understand that this was a 
moment of both ending and beginning. 
Two minutes later, Starace had been 
strung up alongside Mussolini and the 
others. “Look at them now,” an old 
man beside me kept saying. ‘Just look 
at them now.” 





wedding receptions and small, 
intimate parties are triumphs 

when staged in the vivid, 
dramatic Dorothy Draper 


setting of The Cottage. 
N° city could long remain in the 


emotional fever of the first days 
of liberation in Milan, and by the mid- 
dle of that week there were signs of 
weariness. Fewer Partisans roamed 
the streets, and they were less rambunc- 
tious. Only isolated shootings took place, 
and these at night. The slow process 
of rounding up the twenty-four hun- 
dred Fascists in the city continued ; 
they were placed in San Vittoria Jail, in 
cells recently occupied. by their captors. 
A good many Partisans dropped their 
clandestine names and resumed their 
own, which created some confusion 
among the Partisans themselves, who 
had never known one another’s real 
names. It suddenly became apparent 
that the days ahead, like any morning 
after, meant a slow and complicated 
readjustment. 

As for the city itself, its population 
has, in a few years, jumped from a 
million to a million seven hundred thou- 
sand. A sixth of Milan’s buildings were 
bombed, a considerable number of them 
in the center of town. The Duomo, 
however, has survived; only two of 
the hundreds of delicate statues along 
its sides were chipped by bomb frag- 
ments, although five of its seven organs 
were wrecked by the concussions of 
nearby explosions. On the first day of 
liberation, a crude sign over the door 
of La Scala (whose roof had been 
bombed out) said, “We Want Tosca- 
nini,”’ but someone took it down after 
the entrance of the Allied troops and 
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substituted the American, British, and 
Russian flags. Most of the church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie and all of 
its cloisters are now rubble, but there 
are hopes that da Vinci’s “Last Sup- 
per,” in the refectory, is intact. Be- 
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fore the first bombings of the war, the 
fresco was lovingly buttressed with 
heavy wooden scaffolding and bags 
filled with stones. The framework with- 
stood the bombings and looks sturdy 
enough from the outside, amid the 
wreckage, but so far, understandably, 
no one has had time to begin the pains- 
taking work of removing the wood and 
the bags of stones to find out whether 
da Vinci’s masterpiece has survived the 
second World War. 

—PuiLip HAMBURGER 
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ALL ACTION IS DIVIDED INTO Oneig 


TWO PARTS 


[Interoffice memorandum received by 
some people in a branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board | 


SupyEcT: ACTION 

Since I came to this type of work— 
this being my first venture as a Secretary 
—I have had to build myself and every- 
body else here up on this matter of action. 
This is primarily an action office. 

May I suggest to each of you, and I 
mean every single person in this office, 
that we should examine each piece of 
paper we pick up with an eye to ACTION. 
Has the action been planned? If so, check 
it for weak spots. If not, how would you 
plan it? Put your notes down on it and 
then refer it to whoever should see it! 

Action divides itself in this office into 
two parts—referring the project to some- 
one else for action and bringing it to his 
attention solely for his information. In 
the first case, this means the matter is 
referred to a member of one of the Com- 
mittees, to a group, or to one of the Com- 
mittees. As I have so often said, we must 
get the work out of this office. We must 
initiate it rather than do it with few ex- 
ceptions. 

' Should the action be put into writing 
for purposes of insuring its receipt, giving 
a satisfactory record, etc.,.etc.? 

After that question has been decided 
and the action put in writing, who should 
get copies? This question of who should 
get copies is everlastingly with us. Check 
lists I find invaluable to meet this ques- 


ee eet copies. Please make SHERRY-NETHERIAN D 


Now another phase of action here is; that 
we need to inform a lot of people about 
various developments they don’t have any- 
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...the hotel about which people are saying, “An air of 


thing to do about. Therefore, it is not old-fashioned welcome and hospitality still prevails. It is still clean! 
a matter of initiating any action by them. Ree oN f 

To summarize, our action on projects And the service is still substantially pre-war. 
here divides itself into two parts: 

a) initiating action, and M. MURRAY WEISMAN, Managing Director « Frederick R. Clausen, Associate Director 


b) informing certain parties. 

There is also the question of follow-up. 
Insofar as we can, we need to have auto- 
matic follow-ups, so as to bring up actions 

_ which are not completed—a system which 
will enable us to check action items from 
time to time and to see that they are com- 
pleted. 

We are doing a good job on these lines; 
but can do better. I am more anxious to 
point up our action-attitude than any- 
thing else-——at this time. Thank you. 

CoLoneL H 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street, New York 22 
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fed porkers down Ole Virginny way. 
One whiff of its deep, rich meat- 
flavor will do things to your taste- 
mechanism. 

And the family and guests will 
chime in with their cheers for this 
southern meat-delicacy that will savor 
your servings from breakfast till 
curfew. 


FREE RECIPE-BOOKLET A-123 


Send postcard for your copy. Smith- 
field Ham & Products Co., Smithfield, 
Virginia. 
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Repetition and Change 


ves [ANGuy, the ex-naval officer 

who turned artist more or less in 

mid-career, has, for the past fif- 
teen years or so, been painting an end- 
less series of variations on a single sub- 
ject, and he has been doing this with 
such assiduity that by now his oddly 
opalescent bone structures, set down 
gleaming on a cloudy, limitless 
plain, have acquired something 
of the value of a trademark. 
Like Chagall’s floating brides- 
maids and Utrillo’s white 
houses, ‘anguy’s subjects have 
become fixedly and_ irrevo- 
cably his. No one else dares 
touch them, for fear of being 
branded instantly as an imita- 
tor, and it has come to the point where 
if you see a picture of some bones on a 
misty plain in a show, you can be pretty 
sure it’s a Tanguy, while, conversely, 
if you go to a Tanguy exhibition—as, 
for example, the one now at the Pierre 
Matisse—you can be pretty sure of see- 
ing bones on a misty plain. 

Now, this is unquestionably a fault, 
as far as Tanguy’s development is con- 
cerned, as well as dangerously close to 
being restraint of trade. No artist should 
confine his talent to so narrow a range 
of expression, whatever the reason, and 
I think Tanguy has probably fallen 
short of his full development as an artist 
by not striving for a broader outlook. 
And yet, having said so much in appar- 
ent dispraise of his work, I should add 
that in spite of its surface monotony, 
there is something about it that makes 
it perennially delightful. 

‘That something is hard to define, but 
there’s no doubt that its prime com- 
ponents are taste and a feeling for tex- 
tures and pattern that, though limited 
in scope, are little short of impeccable. 
I think, too, that this side of Tanguy’s 
artistic equipment—his ability purely as 
a craftsman, let’s say—has been often 
overlooked in considering his painting. 
It is too easy to say, as some do, that he 
has merely stumbled on a formula which 
he keeps repeating. That would be to 
say that the formula itself—clouds, dis- 
tances, glittering 
important thing, and that any combina- 
tion of these ingredients must inevit- 
ably produce an attractive picture, a 
conclusion that on the face of it is ri- 
diculous. “There is more to his work 
than that—a kind of innocence, a bright, 
effortless evocation—and though these 
qualities may come from ‘Tanguy’s 





fragments—is_ the 


own mind, they would hardly be enough 
to give his painting value without the 
technical facility to back them up. 

His work has little direct meaning, 
or even indirect suggestion, ‘either. 
Philosophically, it is very hazy. But it 
seems to be almost a rule of modern 
painting (and it is one the Surrealists 
follow religiously) that the 
cloudier and more obscure the 
symbolism intended, the more 
exact and meticulously realis-. 
tic its portrayal must be, and 
‘Tanguy has been wise indeed 
to develop his painting skills 
to this end in recent years. 
That he has done so with 
profit the current collection 
testifies. Seen purely as painting, as 
the faithful rendition of surfaces and 
textures, this show offers the best work 
he has done to date. The bones that fill 
his foregrounds are quite palpably bones, 
white and chalky, and the parchment- 
like covering in which he sometimes en- 
closes them (see “La Tour Marine” 
and “‘Par Deux Fois”) is dry and thin 
and brittle, as parchment should be. 
They may not mean much as symbols, 
and they may seem willful and arbitrary 
in their groupings, but they have at least 
the power of verisimilitude, and an un- 
easy and tremulous suggestion arises 
from them on account of it. It is this 
one thing, this quality of making the un- 
real seem real, so to speak, which lifts 
Tanguy’s painting consistently above 
the level of pure decoration. There are 
times, as in “Les Couleurs Equivoques” 
and the large; rather intricately organ- 
ized ‘‘Ma Vie Blanche et Noire,” when 
it carries his work well up into the re- 
gions of true poetry. 


F ‘Tanguy paints much the same sub- 
jects year after year, Max Ernst, 

a fellow-Surrealist, is at the opposite 
extreme, letting hardly a year go by 
without radically changing his style. 
Last year, for example, it was jungles 
that interested him—the jungles of the 
mind and the subconscious, to be sure, 
but green and steamy and fringe-fo- 
liaged, nonetheless. ‘This year it is geom- 
etry that has taken his fancy, and his 
new exhibition, at the Julien Levy, from 
the portrait called “Euclide” on through 
the half dozen or so pieces of sculpture 
that are on view with the paintings, 
is full of references to the triangle, the 
square, and the circle. The sculpture 
is a really new. venture, since this is 








his first showing of any size in this 
medium, and I found it, surprising- 
ly, rather better than the painting— 
surer, solider, and, in such pieces as 
“Two in One” and “‘Nude in Exile,” 
endowed with a strong feeling for vol- 
ume and balance. 


T the Midtown, they have some 
& Guatemalan paintings by Doris 
Rosenthal, who till now has confined 
her attention rather closely to Mexico. 
There’s not much difference in the 
scenery of the two republics, however, 
and there’s a considerable similarity in 
the ways of life of their inhabitants, and 
Miss Rosenthal’s approach to the new 
locale is as simple and sympathetic as 
ever. The great value of her work, 
now as always, is that there is not an 
ounce of the patronizing in her attitude 
toward her subjects. ‘Chere is no dress- 
ing up of the facts and no toning down 
of them either, no striving for quaint- 
ness. If it’s a poor little country inn 
she is depicting, as in ““Comedor,” she 
shows the heat and the sprawling 
crowdedness of the place, but she shows 
it without emphasis and without com- 
ment, as something perfectly natural 
and agreeable to the people in it, and 
the effect of immediacy and intimacy 
that results is remarkable. I liked, too, 
“Plume Dance” and the -somnolent 
“Pension Granada,” as well as the love- 
ly green “Flowers and Fruit.” 
—Rosert M. Coates 


Ned was exiled to the government leper 
colony on Culion Island off Manila. Here 
he lived like Crusoe for 30 years, kept 
sane by association with his 2,700 fel- 
low patients.—From a book review in the 
Chicago Daily News. 


Whom he called Friday? 


Q. How can the baby be taught to speak 
correctly? 

A. By every one being careful of how 
they talk when he is present, and of what 
they say to him and how they say it—From 
a pamphlet by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen. 


And by giving the little fellow ear 
plugs when you are around, Doc. 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? DEPARTMENT 
| From the Albany (N.Y.) Times Union] 


This is Woolley at his vitriolic best, and 
a fine lesson in acting to some of his Holly- 
wood confreres. He can do more with 
a flick of an eyelash or the twisting of his 
elongated mustache than most male actors 
can do with a fat script. And that goes, 
also, for Gracie Fields. 
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A BEAT~UP SWASTIKA AND FIFTY SEN 


NE of the high-priority results 
of our victory over Germany 
will be the large-scale shifting 
of our combat forces to the Pacific, a 
migration to which the War Depart- 
ment has given the formal name of “‘re- 
deployment.” From a lofty and strategic 
point of view, redeployment is an im- 
personal, quantitative matter: obviously, 
the quicker we can throw vast num- 
bers of men and missiles against the 
Japanese, the quicker will be their de- 
feat and the release of all soldiers from 
danger and hardship. From the some- 
what narrower point of view of the 
soldier in Europe, whose geographical 
thoughts seldom encompass an area 
more than a few hundred yards in di- 
ameter, redeployment is a highly per- 
sonal matter. Pretty soon it is going 
‘to be an accomplished fact. Large 
units of infantrymen, to whom rede- 
ployment will be of special concern, be- 
cause they are the men who will have 
to explore new battlefields yard by yard 
and meet new enemies at hand-grenade 
range, will be transported from the one 
front to the other. It will be 
quite a change for them. 
Most troops fighting in one 
theatre of operations have 
been understandably too busy 
to pay much attention to any 
other. A soldier in Germany 
had a legitimate excuse for 
knowing only vaguely the 
shape of things on Okinawa. 
A soldier’s interests are domi- 
nated by his own experiences, 
and, despite the length of this 
war, only a very small num- 
ber of men have actually been 
in front-line ground combat 
against both the Germans and 
the Japs. Quite a few airmen 
have flown missions against 
both Germany and Japan, and 
there are many sailors, staff 
officers, and transport peo- 
ple, as well as such samplers 
of warfare as military observ- 
ers, who are entitled to wear 
on their chests both the yellow 
ribbon of the Pacific-Asiatic 
Theatre and the brown-and- 
green one of the European- 
Middle Eastern-African 
Theatre. But the doughboys 
who wear both, and who al- 
ready know the answers to 
the questions a lot of rede- 
ployables will soon be asking, 


are still a tiny group. Several days 
ago, out at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, 
first port of call for many men return- 
ing to this country from Europe, I ran 
into one such man and had a talk with 
him. He was Staff Sergeant Edward 
F, Allison, of Alameda, California, who 


had arrived in the United States from. 


Europe a few hours earlier and was be- 
ing processed before boarding a train 
for the West Coast to go on furlough. 
He is one of the few men who, in a 
sense, have already been through rede- 
ployment. 

I met Sergeant Allison in an Army 
building called the Circus, the interior of 
which had been appropriately camou- 
flaged with cages, stuffed animals, a 
brightly costumed band, and the like; 
it was the scene of a welcome-home 
party the camp was giving for a group 








“Maitland residence. 


of men just back from Europe. Most 
of them had blue-and-silver Combat 
Infantryman Badges on their chests 
and infantry division insignia on their 
left shoulders. They looked tired and — 
they looked tough, but they all made 
polite table talk with the batch of New 
Jersey young ladies who had been in- 
vited to act as hostesses at the party, 
and they were all grateful for the sand- 
wiches, Coca-Cola, and beer being 
passed around by the officers and enlist- 
ed men permanently assigned to the 
camp. ‘The hostesses asked them if 
American girls weren't prettier than 
English and French girls, and the sol- 
diers said yes. ‘Che hostesses urged them 
to dance and asked them if American 
girls weren’t better dancers than Eng- 
lish and French girls, and the soldiers 
said yes again. Then the soldiers said 
how much they were look- 

ing forward to seeing their 

wives or girls at home, and the 

young ladies nodded and said 

they knew how the men felt. 
Sergeant Allison, a blond, rud- 

dy, stocky man, was drinking 

beer with another soldier at 

one side of the room. Because 

of the golden acorn on a green 
background which they wore 

on their shoulders, I knew they 
belonged to the Eighty-seventh 
Infantry Division, which began 

fighting in Europe last Decem- 

ber. ‘They had Combat Infan- 

tryman Badges, and Allison 

was wearing the ribbon of the 

Silver Star, which is awarded 

for gallantry in action. I no- 

ticed, too, that he had the rib- 

bons of the American, Pacific, 

and European Theatres, with 

stars denoting battle service in 

_ the last two. When I asked 
him how he had happened to 

get into action in both places, 

he told me to grab myself a 

beer and sit down beside him. 


IRST of all, the Sergeant 

explained that before go- 
ing to Europe he had had two 
years’ service in Alaska and the 
Aleutians and had fought the 
Japs on Attu. He had returned 
to the United States in the 
spring of 1944 and had, at his 
request, been assigned to a 
combat unit which was later 
shipped to France. He said 
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The Blue Network has its own 
philosophy about television 


We start out with the premise that 
television must be economically sound 
before it can become successful. We feel 
that the most important consideration in 
television today is advertising economics. 

Radio succeeded because it is practical: 
because advertisers learned to team up 
entertainment and selling, and to do it 
within a sound budget. This brought 
radio from a novelty into an important 
part of living in 33 million homes. 


America’s advertisers made _ present- 
day radio possible. Competition among 
sponsors for large audiences made radio 
increasingly better. 


Advertisers and their agencies will 
play just as important a part in television. 
That’s why we are not planning to “take 
over” the building of commercial tele- 
vision shows. And that’s why we approach 
television from the standpoint of adver- 
tising economics. Our policy, we believe, 
will make it practical for advertisers to 
get in and create good video shows; to 
utilize television more quickly. And as it 
did in radio, this will speed the growth of 
this new industry. 


The People and Critics Say, “‘It Works” 


Blue has a regular television schedule. 
Our televised programs are adaptations 
of successful radio shows; thus, they have 
an assured audience interest. And we 
start out by taking advantage of what we 
have learned about listening audiences, 
rather than by trying to interest them in 
some experimental form of entertain- 
ment. 


Costly experimental work will, we 
realize, play its part. But it is most im- 
portant now to give television a com- 
mercially practical birth. And the tele- 
vising of proven and economical radio 
shows is the best way to do it. 


Our programs are televised on a regu- 
lar weekly schedule—like radio programs 
—because we know that this is the only 
way to build a television habit. 


Every Sunday on General Electric’s' 
WRGB in Schenectady, we are televising 
“Ladies, Be Seated.’”” On Du Mont’s 
WABD in New York we presented “‘Quiz 
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Kids,’’ “On Stage, Everybody,’’ and 
currently WJZ’s John David show, 
“Letter to Your Serviceman.”’ 


After one month of “‘Ladies, Be Seated,” 
Schenectady audiences gave this program 
the highest rating ever obtained by a tele- 
vision show. 

After two weeks, “On Stage, Everybody” 
was the most viewed and most popular with 
Du Mont’s New York audiences. 

We got these facts from these stations’ 
polls. But we checked up on them by talking, 
ourselves, to the people who have watched 
and heard our shows. 


We have great confidence in our tele- 
vision plan. People like the programs, 
and they are economically sound. 


That, we think, is the foundation of 
practical television development. 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
She Blue Network 
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Mr. & Mrs. W. J. McLaughlin, family and 
friends of Troy, New York. 


“We always have enjoyed ‘Ladies, Be 
Seated,’ but we are very glad we have a tele- 
vision receiver so that we can also see it.”” 





Mr. & Mrs. Louis F. Cordini and Family, 
185 West Houston Street, New York City. 

“After listening to ‘The Quiz Kids’ on the 
radio, we got an added kick out of seeing 
them.” 
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that he had never heard the word 
“redeployment” before but that he got 
the idea. Allison is thirty-two. His 
military career began when he enlisted 
on December 3, 1941. I asked him 
how he had come to pick a date only four 
days before Pearl Harbor. “T just de- 
cided then to join up out of respect for 
my father,” he said. “He was killed 
in the last war. He was in the infantry, 
too.” Allison was sent to Dutch Har- 
bor, Alaska, in March, 1942, where he 
was assigned to the Thirty-seventh In- 
fantry, a Regular Army regiment. 
After training there for a year, he was 
made a sergeant and became leader of 
a squad of riflemen. He took his squad 
through eighteen days of battle on Attu, 
one of the first campaigns distinguished 
by the stubbornness of the Japs involved, 
an exceedingly small percentage of 
whom ended up as prisoners. 

Allison returned to this country in 
the spring of 1944, he told me, and, 
as the result of rather strenuously cel- 
ebrating his homecoming in Seattle, 
was reduced to the rank of private. 
“They called it misconduct,” he said. 
He was, however, permitted to keep the 
Good Conduct Medal, for which he 
had already qualified. Depressed by 
the monotonous pattern of the garrison 
duty to which he was assigned in this 
country, he asked to be put in a com- 
bat unit, was transferred to the Eighty- 
seventh Division, went with it to Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina, for training, 
then began working his way back up 
through the non-commissioned grades. 
“T used to be a bad boy,” he said, “but 
the Army made a good boy out of me.” 
He took a long, appreciative swig of 
beer. “That European beer is no good,” 
he said. “Not even the English. You can 
drink that all night and never get high. 
At least sake can get you high. It’s made 
of rice and it tastes terrible.” He paused. 
“But then, I guess schnapps is just about 
as bad.”? Such comparisons will prob- 
ably be made thousands of times at fu- 
ture gatherings of veterans. 

The Eighty-seventh sailed in Octo- 
ber, stopped briefly in England, and 
then crossed the Channel and headed 
for the front. The division, which for 
the most part fought with the Third 
Army, was first committed to action at 
Metz, shortly after Thanksgiving, and 
later was rushed toward Bastogne at 
the time of the Nazi breakthrough. Al- 
lison’s regiment was fairly close to the 
106th Infantry Division, which caught 
the full force of the German assault and 
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a perfect southern setting, The Cloister 
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available to assure you of outstand- 
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quantity—in Connecticut after the 
war. 
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business success. Finest rail, air, 
water, and over-the-road transpor- 
tation facilities. So near America’s 
greatest markets. Convenient to 
sources of semi-finished materials. 
Balanced State budget. No State 
income tax. Write for informa- 
tion. Address Dept. 10, Connecti- 
cut Development Commission, 
State Office Building, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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started working as a team.” They were 
still working, without having been re- 
lieved, in the middle of March, when 
the Sergeant was offered a furlough as 
an additional reward for the act that 
won him his decoration for gallantry. 

I asked him about his Silver Star. “It 
wasn’t anything,” he said. “It just hap- 
pened to be that a general was looking 
at me through high-powered binocu- 
lars—that’s all.” What the general 
saw, I learned when Allison showed 
me a copy of his citation, was the Ser- 
geant, all by himself, rushing a house 
containing a German machine-gun nest 
that had a platoon he was leading 
pinned to the ground. When he cap- 
tured the house—he insists that his men 
deserved as much credit as he did—he 
bagged six German soldiers, two civil- 
ians, and a cache of radio equipment. 
Allison is inclined to depreciate his ex- 
ploit. “It was a more or less simple thing 
to capture a German,” he told me. 
“You went in after him and he yelled 
‘Kamerad!, and there you were. But 
with a Jap it’s different. He’s not going 
to give up till he’s really licked or he’s 
dead. You can’t just go up to him. The 
Germans didn’t maintain a very good 
guard around their positions, either, like 
the Japs do and like we do. One time, in 
Europe, I had a boy on patrol with me 
who could speak German. We caught 
a whole enemy outpost sleeping in their 
foxholes. This fellow hit the first kraut 
he saw on the head with his rifle butt, 
and then, having some fun, bawled him 
out in German for being asleep and re- 
minded him of the consequences of be- 
ing caught sleeping on guard. Then he 
stopped kidding and told him to get his 
hands up and get the hell out of his hole 
quick, and that went for his buddies, too. 
You don’t try that sort of stuff with a 
Jap.” 

In Europe, Allison said, the Amer- 
icans more often than not attacked after 
dark, having found the Germans rela- 
tively unskillful at night fighting, where- 
as on Attu, the Americans dug in at 
night and didn’t budge from their holes, 
while the Japs prowled around, made 
confusing noises, and now and then put 
on one of their frantic banzai charges. “I 
remember one night they counter-at- 
tacked waving long sticks with bayonets 
tied to the ends of them,” Allison said. 
“They overran a hospital and a com- 
mand post and we fought them right in 
the middle of our position. The Ger- 
mans stayed farther away. As a rule, 
there aren’t many hand-to-hand en- 
counters in war—lI’ve never been in a 
bayonet fight myself—but I’ve seen 
both the Japs and the Germans in them, 
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the normal overweight—cut calories 
—have delicious meals like that 
shown here. Ry-Krisp helps tone you 
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and the Japs are better. The Germans 
didn’t have the training for bayonet 
fighting. I never saw an American lose 
in a bayonet fight with a German. 
“When you come right down to it, 
the Jap’s the better infantry fighter of 
the two and the German’s the better 
artillery fighter. The Jap works more 
by the book. The German has more 
tricks. He was liable to pull anything 
out of the hat. He’d shoot high with trac- 
ers, and when you came out of your hole 
to look around, he’d let you have graz- 
ing fire with a machine gun, using ball 
ammunition. Or, if he fired at you at 
night and you fired back, he’d put mor- 
tars or eighty-eights on you and make 
you wish you hadn’t said a word. Or, 
if you were new in the line, he’d shoot 


high, and while you were shivering 
down in your foxhole, his infantry 


would run in under their own fire and 
shoot into your hole. So when the over- 
head nre started, you had to raise your 
head and look around. It paid, if you 
didn’t raise too much of yourself for too 
long. The Germans are smarter, but 
they aren’t the fighters the Japs are. 
They don’t have the old gumption. 
They didn’t stick it out. American boys 
did. That’s why we won.” ° 


GIGGLING girl threw a peanut: 

at our table and it glanced off 
Sergeant Allison’s ear. “Shrapnel,” he 
said, without looking up. “You know, 
it’s a funny thing, but I never got 
wounded once.” He rapped on the 
table. “Duds have landed within kill- 
ing distance of me. Shell fragments and 
bullets have gone through my clothes. 
That’s close enough. When they gave 
me a chance to come home on this 
trip, I decided Td better take it. You 
can’t duck ’em all. You’ve got to 
play your hunches. You know, I left a 
lot of good boys over there who'll never 
come back. After three months in the 
line, about thirty of the hundred and 
eighty-seven in my company were stil] 
in action. The squad I started out with 
had a heavy turnover, Every time we 
went out on patrol, there’d be a new 
| te: But we won the war because 
we didn’t run weak. We always had 
fresh blood to throw into the line. I 
think about the boys I left back there 
every day. ‘That’s the least I can do for 
them.” 

I asked Allison if he felt any satis- 
faction in having been close enough to 
German and Japanese soldiers to kil 
them with his own rifle. “Killing i: 
my business,” he said matter-of-factly. 
“Germans are easier to kill, all in all, 
but I always figured my real fight wa: 


“Did you sit up all night?” 










“Goodness no! We reclined. We slept like 
a couple of tops. It was a wonderful trip.”’ 


“I must say you both look as fresh as a daisy.” 


And we are. It’s the most comfortable train 
I ever rode in. It’s stainless steel, you know, 


and everything about it is so modern.” 
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will be new trains everywhere—stainless steel streamliners, Budd-built— 
with new luxuries and conveniences. Many will be the popular one-class 
trains with reclining chair cars which are so comfortable yet so econom- 
ical. Budd builds of stainless steel for strength and safety—builds entire 
trains, sleeping cars, dining cars, lounge and observation cars. Budd has 
created the most distinguished trains on America’s foremost railroads. 





“Everyone was so friendly. The railroad people are real- EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT td] 4 a & &s: 


ly proud of that train. We had a marvelous breakfast.” TRIS /i/if 


Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and highway truck trailers. 
Designers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of 
#REG. U.S. PAT. OF Fe fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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e Japs, because they were the 
ones I was up against. There were 
ew of us in the Fighty- -seventh who 
gught against both of them, includ- 
our division commander, Major 
al Frank Culin, who was a briga- 
vith me on Attu. Most of us felt 
the Germans’ morale was weaker 
the Japs’, but of course maybe we 
t fight the best Germans. Any way 
ook at it, though, I preferred the 
opean show. It was actually colder 
e than in the Aleutians, but you don’t 
that hard wind you get up north. 
know, Id like to fight in a nice 
jungle forachange. But I suppose 
e never satisfied with your terrain. 
hilly and rocky on Attu. The 
y time we had any good holes for 
er or concealment was when we took 
away from the Japs. In Europe, 
had almost every kind of ground. It’s 
ny about terrain. When you're on 
ground, you wish you were in the 
ds, and when you're in the woods, 
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wish you were on open ground. I 
ss I like the woods better, everything IT’S HORSE SENSE TO WEAR 
dered. There’s always the danger 3 A SOFT STRAW HAT 


tree burst, but a tank or a sniper 
*t get at you so easy.” Partly because our importations of stiff straw hats from Eng- 


Infantrymen are the only soldiers land have been suspended by the war...but mainly because 

day in and day out, are obliged the most comfortable things for Summer are now too good- 

erform their duties within range of looking to pass up (really cool hot-weather suits, for instance ) 

ny small arms, a asked Allison ...we are selling more and more Soft Straw Hats. 

See eee Argel, he felt They fit the head like Felts without being conformed. ‘The 

the marksmanship of Germans ; : 
= ee . weaving of many, such as open-weave Panamas, is definitely 
id Japs. ‘““The German’s a better CaS ee eh Posed na EG pate 
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» he said. “The Jap’s not much oO i ee side. Others, such as Cocoanut Palms, have 

Mc vide His rifle has a smaller a protective coloration against dirt and dust and sun. Here at 

Brooks Brothers all of them are very good-looking. (And for 


libre, and besides, he’s not trained to 
1e shot the German was. But his the man who still wants a stiff straw hat, we have them too— 


ting habits are nastier. The Ger- in excellent domestic grades). 
would always shoot for your head. 
Cocoanut Palm Hats, $5 


>; where I think he. was wrong. 


t's too easy to miss you. The Jap will Bakus, $7 * Other Soft Weaves, $6.25 to $7 


shoot at your belly. Most of the boys 
Tost in Europe were shot in the head. Panama Hats, $10 to $45 


Th a way, that’s where I’d sooner be 
shot at. There was always a chance 
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WE INVITE YOU 
TO LIVE IN MAINE 
Living in Maine is like adding 
a new dimension to life. Wher- 
ever you locate, you'll find liv- 
ing asit should be. Scenic Maine 
will be at your doorstep and you 
can conveniently enjoy your fa- 
vorite outdoor recreation. Your 
family will thrive in our health- 
ful climate, on our good foods. 
You'll warm to the neighborli- 
ness of your community and 
soon take your part in its life— 
become a proud “Down Easter” 
before you know it. However 
modest, however ex- 
pansive those plans 
for your home, con- 


sider Maine, “The 
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the German would miss you—aim too 
high or hit your helmet without hurt- 
ing you—and, if you got the business, 
you knew you'd get it quick. Of 
course,” he added slowly, evaluating 
the problem from all angles, “with a 
stomach wound you usually have a fifty- 
fifty chance.” 


Geass ALLISON had only a little 
time left in which to check his be- 
longings before leaving for California 
on his furlough, so we left the Cir- 
cus and headed toward his barracks. 
On the way, I asked if he had many 
souvenirs. ‘“The usual stuff,” he said. 
“A Mauser rifle, a couple ot helmets, a 
beat-up old swastika flag, a cigarette 
lighter, and a pistol. I got the pistol 
on the boat coming home off a lieu- 
tenant who said he took it off that mad 
colonel of St. Malo. And then I’ve 
got a fistful of foreign money, natural- 
ly—German, French, Belgian, and 
some Italian I traded for.” I asked how 
he had made out with Jap souvenirs, 
and he said he had some Jap money, 
too—fifty sen—along with a rifle and 
a helmet, out in California, at the home 
of a friend. He had no family, he 
explained, to send them to. He isn’t 
married and he has no relatives that he 
knows of. A few years after he was 
born, in Batavia, Illinois, just outside of 
Chicago, his mother died, and, since his 
father was also dead, he was sent to 
an orphanage. After having had vari- 
ous odd jobs, he went to the West Coast 
in 1935 and when he enlisted, he was a 
bellhop at the California Club, in Los 
Angeles. He was planning to spend his 
furlough in Alameda, at the home of 
a lady with whom he boarded before he 
joined up. She is his official Army next 
of kin and is also listed as the bene- 
ficiary of his government insurance pol- 
icy. “When I think back,” he said, “I’m 
surprised she hasn’t collected on it.” __ 

—E. J. Kaun, Jr. 


WHICH POLITICAL COLUMNIST 
D’YA READ? 


The objection to making Mr. Stettinius 
the sole permanent chairman is, of course, 
not a personal matter at all. Nor is it a 
matter of jealousy and national prestige. 
The Soviets have a very clear idea of how 
great is the power in our political life of 
the chairman of a national convention, or 
of a presiding officer like the Speaker of the 
House.—W alter Lippmann in the Los An- 
geles Times, May 1, 1945. 

No one can believe, what is more, that 
Russia really cares who is the chairman of 
the San Francisco conference. The job 
is largely ornamental. Raymond Moley, 
in the same paper, same day. 
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Three White Turkeys 
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Uptown... downtown... midtown—each 
White Turkey serves real old-fashioned 
meals amid charming Americana. Delicious 
cocktails). The HUNT ROOM at 49th St.- 
restaurant is especially popular with men. 


; SUNDAYS 
12 EAST 49th STREET off Fifth Ave, PL-3-1181 


220 MADISON AVENUE _ at 37th St. MU-3-1581 
ONE UNIVERSITY PLACE at Wash. Sq. AL-4-3677 


POPULAR PIANO 


Take a Lesson TODAY | 
Play a Song TONIGHT | 









Enroll NoOW.........cccccccseeses Play this Summer 
Private Instruction daily from § to 9 P.M. 
BERNARD SPENCER M.A. 


STEINWAY HALL, 113 West S7th, N. Y. 
_@ COlumbus 5-1418 e 





Convenient for theatre- 
goers— 
Luncheon e Dinner 
Spécialtiés: 


Soupe & l'onion 
Frog Legs Provencale 


A LA FOURCHETTE 


342 W. 46th St. Cl 5-9744 
CLOSED SUNDAY 
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! ALTHOUGH the music season 1s 
: almost over, premitres of vari- 
“ ous kinds keep coming along. 
Last week, a new opera was introduced 


117th Street, by the Columbia Theater 
Associates in codperation with 
the Columbia University De- 
partment of Music. It was 
Scarecrow,” a two- 
acter based on Percy Mac- 
)Kaye’s play, with libretto by 
‘Dorothy Lockwood and mu- 
®sic by Normand Lockwood. 
The new opera made a good impres- 
§sion, but further work on it may be 
necessary before all its possibilities can 
Bbe realized. 

| Mrs. Lockwood’s libretto had clarity, 
Hmovement, and sense—three elements 
iyou don’t always encounter in opera 
tbooks. Mr. Lockwood’s music was 
melodious, singable, and always related 
|to the words—three elements you don’t 
falways encounter in opera scores. 
Nevertheless, it seemed to me that Mr. 
‘Lockwood didn’t give the lyrical and 
dramatic high spots enough time to 
develop. More breadth and sweep here 
and there would have made “The 
Scarecrow” into a more compelling 
It shouldn’t take much re- 


mentum it seems to need, because Mr. 
Lockwood has shown that he knows 
how to write effectively for the stage. 
The singing and acting were for the 
most part competent and well coached, 
but the romantic and fantastic moods of 
the opera were not always captured. 
Otto Luening conducted expertly, and 
the stage settings by Richard Bernstein 
| were both picturesque and practical. 


jee SCARECROW” was one of the 
attractions in Columbia Univer- 

sity’s first Festival of Contemporary 
American Music, sponsored by the Alice 
M. Ditson Fund. Among the other 
offerings was an orchestral matinée by 
the N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Howard Hanson, 
who conducted four works, one of them 
his own, that hadn’t yet had concert 
performances hereabouts. Mr. Hanson 
was a helpful guide to the new music, 
taking charge of it with stylistic sensitiv- 
ity and forceful, enthusiastic conduct- 
ing. His own fourth symphony, elegiac 
in its general tone, was persuasive music 
if not consistently distinctive. David 
Diamond’s “Rounds for Strings” was 
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attractive and well wrought, but the fi- 
nale didn’t seem to have the directness 
and conciseness of the first two move- 
ments. A concerto ‘for saxophone by 
Henry Brant proved to be a viable vehi- 
cle for the remarkable saxophone of 
Sigurd Rascher, but most of its 
musical interest was concen- 
trated in the mockery and 
brilliance of its closing move- 
ment. The fourth of the of- 
ferings, Walter Piston’s second 
symphony, was best, I thought, 
in its gayer episodes. All of it 
was skillfully and thoughtfully written, 
but the quiet passages were not especial- 
ly absorbing. 


O the list of recent American 

premicres, I should add Norman 
Dello Joio’s “Western Star,” a sym- 
phony for voices and orchestra, which, 
under the direction of Robert Shaw, 
was introduced at Fred Waring’s Car- 
negie Hall concert late in April. Mr. 
Dello Joio based his work on a poem by 
Stephen Vincent Benét and he suc- 
ceeded admirably in conveying the 
sturdy eloquence of the text. Sometimes 
the words were handed over to a nar- 
rator. Sometimes they were sung in 
recitative fashion. Sometimes they were 
built into rousing ensembles. And occa- 
sionally singers and orchestra were 
blended into a composite tone that pro- 
jected the spirit of the poem rather than 
the words themselves. There were spots 
in which the Benét lines were some- 
what over-elaborated in the music, but 
that may be ascribed to the perennial 
difficulty in making music fit. words. 
All told, “Western Star’’ was a strong, 
vital addition to our choral literature, 
and the performance by the Collegiate 
Chorale, soloists, and orchestra was 
superbly directed by Mr. Shaw. Mr. 
Waring’s presentation of many popular 
airs and folk songs was equally out- 
standing. —Rosertr A. SIMON 


The district of Wilmersdorf was seized 
up to Berliner strasse, while another 
12,000 German troops surrendered En 
Masse. in the city——Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer. 


A nice district, too, as we remember it. 
a 
FULLER EXPLANATION DEPT. 


[From the masthead of World Magazine] 


Wor p is published monthly, except for 
the months of January, February, May, 
July and October. 
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The Vermouth 
“makes” the Cocktail : 


ROMA 
makes the 
Vermouth! 





Manhattans... Martinis... 
delicious— made with ROMA 
Vermouth. All the traditional 
winemaking skill of ROMA 
makes these Vermouths 
zestful, full-flavored, 
delightful... both sweet and #e 
dry. Sip ROMA Vermouth... sf. 
you'll taste the difference. 
Serve chilled and enjoy ae 
the richness of this aperitif. Ber 
Moderately priced. 
Featured by America’s 





Roma Wine Co., Lodi, Healdsburg, Fresno, Cal, 


Gas Moore, 
in William 
Gaunt’s “The Aes- 
[ thetic Adventure” 
(Harcourt, Brace), 

ye’ is quoted as saying of 
Whistler, a rather 

ay), small man, that if he 

had weighed a few 

pounds more he would have been the 
equal of Velasquez. After reading Mr. 
Gaunt’s book, a comprehensive study of 
the writers and painters who figured in 
the so-called art-for-art’s-sake move- 
ment in England, with references to its 
cross-fertilization by the similar move- 
ment in France, I wonder if, by revising 
Moore’s judgment slightly, we might 
not cover that whole chapter in English 
letters (forgetting, for the moment, the 
painters involved) by saying that with a 
little more weight it would have been 


one of the great periods in literature. - 


The fact that it wasn’t, and that all its 
alarms and excursions seem a bit old- 
fashioned now, doesn’t keep it from be- 
ing a very interesting one. It also had an 
importance that is probably far greater 
than that of the literature it produced. 
The authors who participated in the art- 
for-art’s-sake adventure in England— 
Swinburne, Pater, Oscar Wilde, and 
the rest—were not the best writers in 
the world, but, as Mr. Gaunt shows, 
they marked the emergence of a new 
kind of artist, using the word in the 
sense in which it generally 
has quotation marks around 
it, and they represented the 
crystallization of a special 
point of view. Just as the 
economists of the early- and 
middle-nineteenth century 
turned their subject into 
what it pleased them to call 
a science and invented the 
“economic man,” so did the 
cult and cultivation of art 
for art’s sake, as the author 
points out, produce the “‘aes- 
thetic man.” These two fel- 
lows may not look alike, but 
nobody need be fooled; they 
are the nineteenth century’s 
unidentical twins. 

The real theme of Mr. 
Gaunt’s book, and its real 
interest, is the rise of the 
“‘aesthetic man.” However, 
since he is shrewd enough 
to understand that few peo- 
ple would care much about 
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BOOKS 
The Aesthetic Man 


this particular piece of genealogy, he has 
made it part of a larger design and writ- 
ten a social, literary, and artistic history 
of the period covered by the art-for-art’s- 
sake experiment—quite a good history, 
too. It is not nearly so comprehensive as 
it might be, but it contains all the essen- 
tial information about the somewhat 
enfant-terrible movement that began, 
roughly speaking, with the publica- 
tion of Théophile Gautier’s ““Mademoi- 
selle de Maupin” in 1835 and ended, 
still roughly speaking, with the trial of 
Oscar Wilde on a morals charge in 
1895. Many persons appeared on the 
art-for-art’s-sake stage in those sixty 
years—Gautier, Rimbaud, Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Baudelaire, Manet, Monet, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Cézanne, van Gogh, 
Whistler, Swinburne, Pater, Beardsley, 
the Rossettis, and so on. Each played a 
role, major or minor, in the movement; 
each had a part, major or minor, in the 
fathering of the “aesthetic man.” 

It’s about time, I suppose, to point 
out this man, and the movement he 
represented, for what they were, or, 
rather, for what Mr. Gaunt, who 
brought the whole thing up, says they 
were. ““The ‘aesthetic man,’ ” the au- 
thor says, “recognized no duties, pursued 
no interests, save those of art.... He 
was indifferent to religion, morality, 
education, political principle, or social 
improvement... . Ihe aesthetic move- 
ment was fundamentally selfish.... 
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Only, it seemed, by a determined ego-) 
tism could the precious grain of beauty 
be separated from the common sub-| 
stance in which it lay concealed.... 
The movement was never popular in 


Britain. ... Though it had a profound 


effect in a limited circle it was uneasily, 
placed between the prejudice of idealist; 
and Philistine alike. .... The denial of) 


moral purpose, the compression of what» 


a 


has to be said into an exact form... 
were alien to its [Britain’s] complex 
and romantic genius.” 

There are two things about this sum-_ 
ming up that bother me. The first is 
that I think Mr. Gaunt is making a 
mistake in presuming that the “‘aesthetic 
man” passed away with the nineteenth 
century (he is still very much with us, 
I’m afraid), and the second is that I 


fee] that the failure of the art-for-art’s- 
sake movement in England, as meas- 
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ured by the quality of the work that 


came out of it, had deeper causes than | 
those Mr. Gaunt gives. We get near the - 


root of the matter if we measure the 


work done in France, under the im-_ 
petus of the same set of drives, against 


that turned out in England. The liter- 
ary and artistic work produced by the 
art-for-art’s-sake movement in Eng- 


land was not, as Mr. Gaunt says, alto- — 


gether negligible, but certainly nobody 


is going to argue that this work was on 
the same high level as that in France— | 
that Swinburne is the equal of Baude-= 
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...and when the Army nurse relaxes, 
she can well be proud of her off-duty 
| dress tailored of smart Celanese mili- 
tary fabrics in attractive beige or olive 
‘drab. Fabrics of Celanese, the original 
truly synthetic yarn, are big favorites 
in the Services because of the many 
points of superiority that are inherent 
| in these scientifically created textiles. 
| They resist wrinkling and soiling... 
| tailor beautifully, hold the shape of the 
garment—launder so easily. 
















The Navy nurse, too, finds 
her off-duty dress of Cela- 
nese soft navy grey a 
pleasing change from duty 
uniforms. And it’s so easy to 
care for —can be laundered 
in a few minutes just in 
lukewarm suds, only a mod- 
erately warm iron is needed 
for pressing. 


..-T will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office 
upon which I am about toenter.” 





WITH THESE closing words of the officers’ oath, the war 
nurse enters upon one of the noblest of all careers. She 
will fully recognize her duty and her privilege, to bring 
blessed relief and comfort to our casualties on every fight- 
ing front. No tribute is too great for the war nurses of the 
United States Armed Services . ..and no qualified woman 
can perform a finer service for her country than becoming 


Many of the summer dress uni- 
forms of the Navy nurses, 
noted for smartness, are tailored 
of lustrous Celanese “whites”. 
Sea air and salt water do not 
cause deterioration. They are 
naturally cooler and like all 
Celanese “bright whites,’ do not 
yellow under the hottest sun. 


Celanese Yarns and Fabrics are the product of years of va TEXTILES 
research in synthetic textiles, plastics and chemicals by be 

Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave- eC ane S e Srey 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. CHEMICALS 


a military nurse. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 





AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMA a 


Gp Accept wartime 


G) Carry your own shopping bag 


unnecessary wrapping 





ackaging cheerfully 


MUMS, 





jolts — with Paper 





SHE does hor VE by SUUVING PUP 


As shoppers for 85% of all con- 
sumer goods, women are playing an 
important role in the nation’s drive 
to overcome our No. I War Mate- 
rial shortage. Their cooperation 

-makes it possible for the merchant 
to curtail the use of paper bags and 
wrapping paper —and where that 
cooperation is requested —women 
have shown a readiness to respond. 


In this way women on the home 
front are helping to keep our men 
on a world-wide battle front sup- 


plied with hundreds of thousands of 
vital items which involve the use 
of paper. 


McCall’s Brings the Need 
Before 3,500,000 Women 


Through its editorial pages McCall’s, 
month by month, helps to influence 
more than 3,500,000 women in their 
wartime living and thinking. The 
one woman out of every five in your 
community who lives by McCall’s 
approaches the adjustments of a 


war economy with an unusually 
understanding mind. 


(Only 4% of all paper is used by 
magazines—and organized salvage 
drives recover much of that for re- 
use. In addition, McCall Corpora- 
tion, along with other publishers, 
has introduced many economies 
that are saving thousands of tons 


of paper.) 
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double chins 


That’s what Purkey, Hollis, 
Feinstein and the chaplain 
ask of all the peacemakers 
everywhere all the time. 


PRIVATE 
PURKEY’S 
PRIVATE 
PEACE 


By H. I. PHILLIPS 


From the GI Blueprint 


“The postwar world can’t exist 
half man and half rat.” “Let no 
warlord escape on a claim he didn’t 
get the right vitamins!’’ ‘‘No 
double-talk—and no moving back 
the goal posts!” A rib-tickling saga 
for fighting men and those behind 
them. 


Illustrated ¢ $2.00 
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than a male ‘ A 


By DOUGLASS WELCH 







The adventures of Mr. Digby, 
demon newspaper photographer 
and chronic headache of the Cen- 
tral City Informer, a newspaper 
Mr. Digby considered suitable 
only for “wrapping fish and sit- 
ting upon at ball games.” Doug- 
lass Welch’s fans have long 
relished his finely turned insults, 
his picturesque scrambling of the 
English language and his hilar- 
ious understatements. They and 
thousands of new addicts will 
revel in Mr. Digby's adventures 
and those of other eccentric cit- 

















izens of ‘Central City.” $2.50 
At all bookstores 
, 
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laire, for instance, or that Whistler, for 
all his merit, belongs in the company of 
van Gogh and Cézanne. More is in- 
volved here, it seems to me, than differ- 
ences of talent and ability. What is 
strongly suggested is that whereas the 
Frenchmen of the time were following a 
natural and perhaps inevitable pattern 
of development, the Englishmen of the 
art-for-art’s-sake group, as well as 
Whistler, that tumbleweed of an Amer- 
ican, were moving outside the orbit of 
their own social frame and culture. 
They represented a rebellion against 
the standards and values of Victorian 
England, and they were a crowd of cul- 
tivated, perhaps overcultivated, Dead 
End kids, but I can’t see that their rebel- 
lion got them anywhere except to an- 
other dead end. The less flamboyant 
writers of the time, men like Browning, 
Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, who 
didn’t hunt for their primary nourish- 
ment and inspiration in alien climates, 
left an infinitely more substantial body 
of work, and the more social-minded 
rebels of the era, such as Ruskin and 
William Morris, would appear to have 
kicked over the traces to a rather better 
effect—they, at least, made an effort 
to attack causes and not symptoms. 
One thing that struck me over and 
over again, as I read Mr. Gaunt’s book, 
was that the group of men he was writ- 
ing about represented what might be 
called the original lost generation. If 
you don’t look too hard, it’s difficult to 
tell it from succeeding lost generations, 
including the one godmothered by Miss 
Gertrude Stein. I don’t know what the 
moral is, or even if there is a moral. It 
may be, however, that the sensitive 
minority of every generation cannot 
help but feel lost (even Emerson did at 
times) and must find itself, if for no 
other reason than that it zs a minority, 
outside the ordinary drift and current 
of its time. It may be, too, that one 
doesn’t escape lostness by turning one’s 
back on one’s country, and that being 
lost in Paris, or any equivalent of Paris, 
isn’t really much better than being lost 
at home. —HamILton Basso 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


Pripe’s Way, by Robert Molloy 
(Macmillan). Those who have been 
complaining that we never get any 
more comfortable, old-fashioned 
novels which present few problems 
but are at the same time not too cozy 
for the intelligent reader ought to be 
pleased with this one. A novel with 
an old lady for a heroine is always a 
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yourself at home! 
t=] 
Family 
onthe 
27 
Hill 


HIS ramshackle house 

and the amazing and 
hilarious Otter family have 
stepped from the pages of 
The New Yorker into a full- 
length novel that’s making 
friends throughout America: 


@ “All the 18 Otters swarm up- 
roariously over the reader’s 
imagination...” —N.Y.Times 


eA magnificently human and 
humorous book,” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


® “You're in for a pleasant time 
with this saga of a family that 
knows how to take life.” — 
JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, San 

Francisco Chronicle 


e “Warmly human and vastly 
amusing.”—Kansas City Star 


e “It has the flavor of fresh 
berries picked with laughter in 
the sun.”——CLIP BOUTELL, N. Y. 

Post 


@ “I loved every—well, almost 
every page.” —-LEWIS GANNETT, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


A novel by 


Ambrose Flack 


$2.50 
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Open the door 


of 77 WILLOW ROAD and find with- 
in its crumbling frame the echo of 
a family’s doom. Read the sinister 
story pieced together by a lodger 
who came seeking shelter . .. the 
story of Rose Carey, a once gay and 
beautiful girl and of her jealous sis- 
ter, Ada, who left a trail of ruined 
lives and mysterious deaths in her 
evil wake. Against the background 
of a gaslit, Victorian house, the story 


mounts to an eerie intensity remi- 


niscent of Angel Street and Rebecca, 
while the delicacy and exquisite 
color of the writing give it a mood 
all its own, 





By HELEN 


DOUGLAS IRVINE 


Author of FRAY MARIO 
At your bookseller'’s « $2.00 





BorDER Ciry, by 


risk, and picturesque Charleston as a 
background is downright dangerous, 
but Mr. Molloy has set his old lady 
bang in the midst of crape myrtles, 
fish vendors, courtly old gentlemen, 
turbaned maumas on the Battery, 
and all that, and got away with it. 
Not in the least an important book, 
but a pleasing one, written with hu- 
mor and a nice satiric touch. 

y Hart Stilwell 
(Doubleday, Doran). A readable 
novel which, though it is rather glib, 
manages to draw you into the thick 
of the uneven racial conflict between 
Americans and Mexicans in a small 
town on the Mexican border. When 
a gentle Mexican girl is raped by the 
political boss of the town, a young 
reporter on the town newspaper 
makes her cause his own, only to dis- 
cover that he has taken on the whole 
political setup of Border City. Need- 
less to say, he takes on the girl, too. 
A brisk narrative style and plenty of 
sly digs at the Good Neighbor policy 
as preached (not practiced) by the 
town’s white citizenry take your 
mind off the fact that the book is none 
too well written. 


Cominc Hom, by Lester Cohen (Vik- 


ing). This is a great week for rape, 
and political bosses too. Mr. Cohen’s 
story opens fortissimo with an attack 
by an aged but lively Pittsburgh 
political boss on a young Polish girl 
whose lover is in the Marines. When 
the soldier comes home from Guadal- 
canal and finds what has happened 
to his girl, he beats up the politician 
and lands in jail, from which there 
is every chance he will be railroaded 
to a long prison term. With the aid 
of a crusading lawyer, he manages, 
in his trial, to expose political cor- 
ruption that reaches even beyond his 
enemy. Mr, Cohen has no more style 
than a jack rabbit, but his book af- 
fords a certain entertainment. 


Ask No Quarter, by George Marsh 


(Morrow). A better than average 
historical novel by a literate writer 
who shows an easy familiarity with 
the special character of ‘Colonial 
Rhode Island, where part of the 
scene is laid. ‘The story is largely con- 
cerned with a poor boy who takes to 
privateering, gets command of a ship, 
and makes his fortune in a long cruise 
to the West Indies. He returns to 
Newport to deal satisfactorily with his 
enemies and marry the heroine. 
There are some chapters in which 
Mr. Marsh manages a sailing vessel 
superbly. If he only had equal ability 
to control his characters, who talk the 


At all booksellers $2.0 
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This is the personal 
drama of men at war, told without 
heroics by one who was part of it 
himself and who happened to know 
how to write. It includes the classic 
march to Tito’s headquarters. 







THE VIKING PRESS 





Try this not-too-sweet 
not - too - tart Marma- 
lade. It’s just too good 
for words. If not ob- 
tainable, write giving 
your grocer’s name. 
Crosse & Blackwell 
Baltimore, 24, Md. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL » 


ORANGE MARMALADE 


WITH THE FAMOUS ALL RED LABEL 


BUY-WORDS NO. 


In our bookish pursuit 
we've done buying acute. 
So 
if BOOKS are your dish, 
we'll have just what you wish! 


THE BOOK SHOP 5 Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE 3 : RHODE ISLAND 
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'reader’s head off, his novel would 
| have benefited. 
‘HE HicHer Hix, by Grace Camp- 
bell (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). The 
chronicle of a likable Ontario family 
before and during the War of 1812. 
Mrs. Campbell has a nice eye for 
women busy in a fragrant kitchen, 
a facility for picturing homey farm- 
yard scenes, and a sincere sense of 
family loyalties, but in spite of that her 
novel is never more than a prettified 
story with careful historical trim- 
mings. 


GENERAL 


APANESE Mirirarism, by John M. 


Maki (Knopf). Militarism and ag- 
gression, says Mr. Maki, an Amer- 
ican of Japanese ancestry who was 
a college professor before he took a 
war job with the government, are 
only the tactical objectives of our war 
against Japan. The real objectives, 
beyond the military defeat of Japan, 
are the ideas, the attitudes, the social 
institutions, and the economic struc- 
ture that have brought about her 
aggressive militarism, He examines 
these elements of Japanese society 
and urges the victorious United Na- 
tions to introduce into Japan new 
ideas that will enable the Japanese 
to grow out of their almost infantile 
political immaturity. This is much 
easier said than done, and Mr. Maki 
isn’t very helpful at telling us how to 
go about it, but it is rather pleasant, 
for a change, to come across a man 
who doesn’t know all the answers. 
Anyone who has not given Japan 
the hard and careful attention she de- 
serves could hardly find a better book 
to begin with. 


OF “iS AND Love, by Emil Ludwig 


(Philosophical rari), Mr. Lud- 
wig, who has already considered 
such diverse subjects as Napoleon, 
Beethoven, Goethe, and the life story 
of the river Nile, has now turned his 
attention to more complex matters. 
Among the essays included in this 
book are musings on jealousy, hate, 
greatness, Don Juan, ‘Casanova, di- 
- yorce, and just plain sex. He offers 
a few curious conclusions, such as 
that a great pianist who is married 
eight times is more inclined toward 
monogamy than most men who 
marry but once; he also presents 
many conclusions, such as that a man 
who doesn’t notice his wife’s new 
dress is a goose, that sound as though 
he had been taking a stiff seminar in 
Dorothy Dix. Mr. Ludwig’s prose 


has a certain man-of-the-world strut, 
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Robert Molloy-- 


the Literary Editor of the New York Sun, 
instantly establishes his reputation as a dis- 
tinguished fiction writer with his first novel, 





PHOTO BY 


Over 500,000 copies 
in print, including 
the Literary Guild. 


LEJA GORSKA 


“I suppose you'll steal that daguerreotype 
again,” Miss Tessie shouted at Miss Julie the 
last time they quarreled. ‘You bet your sweet 
life I will!’ Miss Julie yelled back. Pride was 
at the bottom of their troubles: family pride, 
Southern pride, Charleston pride — the fine 
and foolish pride that lives in all of us. And 
because its satire is tempered with sym- 

athy, their story is amusing, touching, 
and richly human. You'll read Pride’s Way 
twice! $2.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The rich and delightful autobiography of a happy man 


The Best ts Yet... 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 


“I like this book more than any he has written before, 
partly because it is more inconsecutively, flamboyantly, 
effervescently and earnestly Morris Ernst.” 


At all bookstores « 


—LeEwis GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$3.00 
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The Army and Navy now dis- 
tribute the entire limited pro- 
duction of Kirsten “Radiator” 
Pipes to service men overseas. 
These cool, clean, sweet-smoking 
pipes are not sold in this coun- 
try, and not a Kirsten is shipped 
to individuals. When conditions 
permit, genuine Kirsten pipes | 
will again be available here at | 
t}home ... you'll be glad you} 
| waited for one! 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Dept. 113—Seattle 1, Wash. 


BUY — AND KEEP — WAR BONDS 


F NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


You’ve come to it. This vacation 
plan of yours. Don’t put it off. You 
need health, vitality, resistance 
against fatigue more now than ever 
before. Vacation in accessible New 
Hampshire and get swimming, hik- 
ing and plain resting in superb nat- 
ural surroundings, with completely 
congenial people. Write... 





STATE PLANNING & 
DEVELOPMENT Comm. 
478 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 


Send a copy of your 
FREE illustrated Vacation Booklet. 
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as if he were under the impression 
that it belongs in a devilish and high- 
ly sophisticated book, but this sort of 
deviltry, and this sort of sophistica- 
tion, began to wear thin with Arthur 
Schnitzler and other members of the 
Austrian whipped-cream-with-cof- 
fee school. d 

FIGHTING LIBERAL, by George W. 
Norris (Macmillan). The posthu- 
mously published ‘autobiography of 
the late dean of American liberals, 
with a detailed account of the legis- 
lative battles he engaged in. Mr. 
Norris writes as he spoke, plainly and 
bluntly, and the philosophy he puts 
forward, a mixture of Populism, 
Christianity, and the New Deal, is 
the philosophy he lived by. Few 
modern American legislators left a 
more substantial record of achieve- 
ment behind them, but most of the 
politics in Mr. Norris’s book is begin- 
ning to show its age; even his classic 
struggle against ““Cannonism” seems 
to belong to a distant, happier, and 
more innocent time. In the earlier 
part of his story, in which he tells of 
his youth and young manhood in Ne- 
braska, he has written an authentic 
American document that belongs on 
the same shelf as Hamlin Garland 
and other chroniclers of the middle 
border. Illustrated. 

Aw InviraTion To CHEss, by Irving 
Chernev and Kenneth Harkness 
(Simon & Schuster). Two editors of 
a chess magazine have whipped up a 
manual, elementary enough at the 
start to explain the movements of the 
pieces but graduating before long to 


a discussion of principles and a step- | 


by-step analysis of sample contests. 
Clear and. cerebral, as a book on 
chess should be, and illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. 


BY BUFORD SOMMERS 

UNITED PRESS STAFF CORRESPONDENT 

PORTLAND, ORE., APRIL 26.—(UP)—TEN 
THOUSAND ALCOHOLICS (ANONYMOUS AND 
PARTIALLY IDENTIFIED) TODAY WERE BEAT- 
ING THE BRUSH IN THE HILLS OF SOUTH- 
WEST PORTLAND IN QUEST OF THE TRAIL TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, EAGER TO GIVE THEIR THIRSTS TO 
SCIENCE. 

THE ONSLAUGHT STEMMED FROM NEWS 
THAT LEAKED OUT OF THE MEETING YES- 
TERDAY OF THE OREGON LIQUOR CONTROL 
COMMISSION DISCLOSING THAT THE MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL WAS ABOUT TO TEST THE EF- 
FECTS OF A SNOOTFUL ON THE HUMAN 
SYSTEM. A SAD NOTE WAS SOUNDED FOR A 
MOMENT WHEN IT DEVELOPED THAT THE 

KILL IT 

.—Teletype message sent by the United 

Press. 


Aw, shucks! 

















“BONE ~ 
OF MY BONES, 
AND FLESH 


OF MY FLESH” 
Genesis I, 23 





Who has not been shocked and 
enraged by the new disclosures of | 
German bestiality? Now we must | 
be even more mindful of General 
Wainwright and all the gallant 
Americans still at the mercy of the 
ruthless Jap! So give all you can to 
the Mighty 7th War Loan, New 
Yorkers, and show that the world’s 
largest city is also the most un- 
selfish ! 





Richad Berna 


Custom Tailoring for Gentlemen since 1886 
435 MADISON AVE. - 7 MAIDEN. LANE 
3 EAST 44TH STREET 








GAY...GLAMOROUS 


cellent cuisine (featuring popular 
dishes from all over the world). 
Dancing from 6 P.M. Danny Yates 
and his Orchestra, featuring Jovita. 
Los Andrinis. Reservations: Marcel, 
Wickersham 2-5800. 
ON-THE-PARK 


ST. MORITZ Direction: S.Gregory Taylor 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


SPANISH + FRENCH 
ACCENT & VOCABULARY SPECIALISTS 


The school for serious students. 
Idiomatic speech and vocabu- 
lary building emphasized. Na- 
tive speed, cultured intonation. 
All languages. English diction, 
Free trial, 


EBARBIZON SCHOOL," 
20 EAST 57th ST. PL. 5-0678 
Fine Imported 


BONI ) & Domestic Wines 


Miramar 


10 EAST 46th Street, Opposite the Ritz 
MAY 


EXCELLENT 
CUISINE 
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|With Radio by General Electric—you hear 
the tones in all their “‘natural color’ and 
beauty, virtually free from static, fading 
and station interference. 


SP aba akg and colorful—Judy Garland’s songs will 
come to you like a breath of Spring when you hear 
her in glorious “natural color’ on the new G-E radios. 


These revolutionary Frequency Modulation radios te- 
produce the thrilling tones and overtones of voice and 
instrument against a background of velvety silence. . . un- 
believably free from static, fading, and station interference. 


Everything in Radio and Television 


This newest kind of radio is only one of the amazing 
@° models at popular prices General Electric will offer 
after the war. There also will be standard radios, radio- 
phonographs with a startling new system of tone repro- 


oy 









¥y Conventional Radio — lacks color 


and richness. Something is missing. 





JUDY GARLAND currently 
starred in the Metro-Goldwyn- SY 
Mayer picture THE CLOCK. “y 


Amazing realism - natural color tone—Judy Garland on a great new radio 


duction, and the new revolutionary self-charging portable. 


\ General Electric television receivers, too, with their 
@” large clear pictures, will set an entirely new standard 


.in home entertainment. 


FREE: A fascinating booklet, “YOUR COMING RADIO.” 28 
pages—handsomely illustrated in full color. A forecast of what 
radios—radio-phonographs and television receivers will be like 
after the war. For your free copy mail a postcard with the title, 
“YOUR COMING RADIO” and your name and address to 
Electronics Department, General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the G-Eradio programs: ‘The World Today’ news, Monday through Friday, 
6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS. ‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m., EWT, 
NBC. ‘The G-E House Party,’ Monday through Friday, 4 p.m., EWT, CBS. 





GENERAL (5) ELECTRIC 


LEADER IN RADIO, TELEVISION AND ELECTRONICS 


RADIOS 


7 For long life and better reception 
ask for electronic radio tubes 
by General Electric 
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Copyright 1945, Ligcetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Sencar: 


Alone or together— divinely fitted plaid cotton bathing suit, matching 
wrap-around skirt with pleated back. Together, a cool, gay litt Ne play suit. 


Designed by Tina Leser. Each 11.95 Only at Lord & Taylo}, 
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THE THEATRE 


(Next week, as indicated below, there will be some 
juggling of matinée schedules because of Memorial 
Day. There may be further changes at the last 
minute, so, to be on the safe side, you’d do well to 


check with the newspapers....E. and W. mean 
East and West of Broadway.) 
PLAYS 


Anna LucastA—The Broadway version of an all- 
Negro play that made its first appearance in 
Harlem and is certainly something for you to 
see. Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director and 
Hilda Simms is in the cast. (Mansfield, 47, W. 
CI 6-9056. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40. Special performance Sun. 
Eve., May 27, at 8:40; tickets can be obtained 
by buying War Bonds at Arnold Constable.) 

THe Barretts of Wimpote Street—Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne in a revival of the 1931 hit. 
Directed by Guthrie McClintic and produced by 
Miss Cornell; (Ethel Barrymore, 47, W. CI 6- 
0390. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 

A Bett ror ApANo—Paul Osborn’s dramatization of 
John Hersey’s novel about the A.M.G. in Italy. 
Fredric March’s restrained performance makes 
up for whatever defects there may be in the script. 
(Cort, 48, E. BR 9-0046. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats, Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark of tHe Moon—An American folk legend about 
a witch boy and a mortal girl turns out very 
agreeably in the hands of an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Carol Stone and Richard Hart. With some 
fine old songs. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6-6075. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dear RutH—A comedy about a girl and a soldier 
that is a good deal like a lot of others but still 
quite pleasant. Virginia Gilmore, John Dall, 
Lenore Lonergan, and Howard Smith are in the 
cast. (Henry Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:40; special Mat. Wed., May 30, at 2:40.) 

FootisH Notion—A lot of people try to imagine what 
it would be like if a dead hero came back, includ- 
ing Philip Barry, the author. Nobody seems to 
get very far with the idea, with the possible ex- 
ception of Tallulah Bankhead. (Martin Beck, 45, W. 
CI 6-6363. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. 
Thurs., except May 31, and Sat. at 2:30. Special 
performances Wed. Aft., May 30, at 2:30, and, for 
the Actors’ Fund, Sun. Eve., May 27, at 8:30.) 

THE Gtass MENAGERIE—A tremendously touching story 
about a mother who tries to bully her whole family 
into happiness. Beautifully played by a cast con- 
sisting of Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie 
Haydon, and Anthony Ross. Winner of the Drama 
Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. BR 9-3565. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) : 

Harveyr—About a man who takes up with a six- 
foot rabbit, and one of the most engaging fan- 
tasies in years. Frank Fay and Josephine Hull 
give magnificent performances. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 9-4566. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Hasty Heart—A rather contrived play about 
how a beautiful nurse and some sympathetic com- 
radés humanize a dying soldier. Anne Burr and 
Richard Basehart have the leading roles. (Hud- 
son, 44, E. BR 9-5641. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

1 RememgeR MAMA—John van Druten’s moving and 
humorous adaptation of the Kathryn Forbes novel 
of a Norwegian family in San Francisco. Mady 
Christians and Oscar Homolka head a cast which 
also includes Joan Tetzel and Adrienne Gessner. 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II are 
the fortunate producers. (Music Box, 45, W. CI 
6-4636. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. 
Thurs. and Sat. at 2:35.) 

Kiss AND TELL—A frail little comedy about a girl who 
pretends she’s going to have a baby. Largely re- 
deemed by George Abbott’s direction and a 
competent cast headed by Jessie Royce Landis. 
(Bijou, 45, W. CO 5-8215. Nightly, except Mon., 
at 8:40. Mat. Sat. at 2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 

Kiss THEM For Me—Richard Widmark, Dennis King, 
Jr., and Richard Davis in an adaptation of ‘‘Shore 
Leave,” that seems to lack a little something of the 
quality of the original. (Fulton, 46, W. CI 6- 
6380. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Late Georce ArpLey—A very intelligent treatment 
of John Marquand’s novel about Boston. Leo G. 

a eicarke portrait of Apley is nearly perfect. With 
Tet Beacher and Percy Waram. (Lyceum, 45, 

E. CH ,.;256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 

Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, MAY 24, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 


Lire with FATtHER—This high-spirited comedy, based 
on the late Clarence Day’s stories, is now in its 
sixth year. Arthur Margetson and Nydia West- 
man play Father and Mother. (Empire, B’way at 
40. PE 6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

OtHetto—A brief return engagement of the Mar- 
garet Webster production. With Paul Robeson, 
Uta Hagen, and José Ferrer. (New York City 
Center, 131 W. 55. CI 6-8989. Nightly, except 
Mon., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


THe Overtons—A familiar piece about one of those | 


marriages that are always threatening to break 
up but somehow never do. With Arlene Francis, 
Glenda Farrell, Jack Whiting, and Walter N. 
Greaza. (Forrest, 49, W. CI 6-8870. Nightly, 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40.) 

Ten Littte INDIANS—Something about a mad assassin 
and a lonely island. Not quite as good as the 
Agatha Christie mystery from which it was adapt- 
ed, but it’s still pleasant enough for those who 
like multiple murder. With Halliwell Hobbes, 
Estelle Winwood, and Michael Whalen. (Plym- 
outh, 45, W. CI 6-9156. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THE Voice OF THE TurTLE—A light, expert job by John 
van Druten about a girl who entertains a sergeant 
on his weekend pass. Betty Field, Elliott Nugent, 
and Audrey Christie are the whole cast, and 
they’re all fine. (Morosco, 45, W. CI 6-6230. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Wed. and 
Sateat 2235) 


Scheduled to open too late for review in this issue: 


Bue HotipAY—Ethel Waters and Josh White head- 
ing an all-Negro vaudeville revue, with songs by 
Duke Ellington and Al Moritz and dances staged 
by Katherine Dunham. Directed by Moe Hack 
and produced by Irvin Shapiro and Doris Cole. 
(Belasco, 44, E. BR 9-2067. Nightly at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed., Sat., and Sun. at 2:30.) 

FoxHOLeE IN THE PARLOR—A play by Elsa Shelley, 
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with a cast including Montgomery Clift and 
Russell Hardie. Directed by John Haggot and 
produced by Harry Bloomfield. (Booth, 45, W. 


CI 6-5969. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. } 


Wed, and Sat. at 2:40.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Bloomer Girt—A big, beautiful show somewhat 
handicapped by a rather routine book and not 
exactly memorable music. Agnes de Mille’s bal- 
lets, however, are superb, and the cast, headed 
by Celeste Holm and Joan McCracken, is re-— 
markably attractive. (Shubert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat, Ab2:30 . 

Carouset—This musical version of “‘Liliom’’ is an- 
other triumph for Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II. Agnes de Mille arranged the 
dances, Jo Mielziner designed the sets, and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian is the director. A Theatre Guild, 
production. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 

FoLtow THE Girts—Gertrude Niesen in a nice musical 
about nothing very much, Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis wrote the book, and the cast includes Jackie 
Gleason, Buster West, and Tim Herbert. (44th 
Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

LaFFING Room Onty!—Betty Garrett and Frank Lib- 
use do their best to redeem this latest Olsen and — 
Johnson frolic, but it is still pretty dull and 
tasteless stuff. (Winter Garden, B’way at 50. Cl 
7-5161. Nightly, except Mon., at 8:30. Mats. 
Sat. and Sun ateasgoup 

OxtaAHoma!—A musical version of “Green Grow the - 
Lilacs,’ by Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard 
Rodgers, that may well be the pleasantest en- 
tertainment in town. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4- 
4664. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs., 
except May 31, and Sat. at 2:30; specjal Mat. 
Wed., May 30, at 2:30.) 

ON THE TowN—A carefree show about three sailors 
and their girls that may remind you of things 
like ‘‘The Garrick Gaieties.”’ With Sono Osato 
and Nancy Walker. MHeartily recommended. 
(Adelphi, 54, E. CI 6-5097. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Sone oF NorwAy—An operetta based on the life of 
Grieg, whose music has been very skillfully 
adapted. The book is sometimes rather painful, 
but the show is otherwise a nice job. With Irra 
Petina, Lawrence Brooks, and Robert Shafer. 
(Imperial, 45, W. 
Sun., at 8:30.. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


CO 5-2412. Nightly, except — 
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Up in CENTRAL PARK—Boss Tweed and his gang set to _ 
music and handsomely presented by Michael Todd. © 


Sigmund Romberg wrote the score, which is very 
satisfactory, and Herbert and Dorothy Fields are 
responsible for the book, which may be a little 
laborious. (Century, 7 Ave. at 59. CI 7-3121. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat.at 22300) 


OPENINGS ; 


(There are often last-minute changes, so you’d 
better verify the dates and curtain times.) 


MempHis BouND—A musical comedy based on “H.M.S, 
Pinafore,’’ with lyrics and score by Don Walker 
and Clay Warnick, book by Albert Barker and — 
Sally Benson, and an all-Negro cast headed by Bill 
Robinson, Avon Long, and Thelma Carpenter. 
Anton Dolin staged the ballet, Robert Ross and — 
Eva Jessye directed, and the producers are John 


Wildberg and Vinton Freedley. Opens Thurs., — 


May 24. (Broadway, B’way at 53. CI 7-2887. 
Nightly, except Mon., at 8:30. Mats. 1 
Sun. at 2:30.) 

Rouno Trip—June Walker, Sidney Blackmer, and 
Phyllis Brooks, in a comedy by Mary Orr and 
Reginald Denham. Mr. Denham directed and — 
Clifford Hayman is the producer. Opens Tues., 
May 29. (Biltmore, 47, W. CI 6-9353. Nightly, 


except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. a 
4 


2:40.) 5 
Hottywoop PinArore—The original score of “H.M.S. 
Pinafore,” : 
man and a cast headed by Victor Moore and Wil- 
liam Gaxton. Directed by Mr. Kaufman and pro- 


duced by Max Gordon. Opens Thurs,, May 31. 
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(Alvin, 52, W. CI 5-6868. Nightly, except Sun., _ 


at 8:20. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


ao, 


Concert Varieties—A variety show featuring Kathe- — 


rine Dunham, Rosario and Antonio, 
Ammons and Pete Johnson, Deems Taylor, and 
many others. Produced by Billy Rose. Opens Fri, - 
June 1. (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. CI 5-5200. Night- 

ly at 8:30. Mats. Sat. and Sun. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—‘Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 


ay) 
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49. CO 5-5474. Nightly, beginning Wed., May 30, 
at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) - 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music, 
and/or other entertainment, once more until 3 or 4 
A.M., except in the hotels, which are closing between 
midnight and 1 A.M. Several of them are closed 
entirely or have fill-in performers on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead before 
starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, 
at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers 
seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice.) 


AmeassAvor GARDEN, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra plays soothing: dance music in 
this cool, subterranean cavern. 

BittMorE, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—In the Bow- 
man Room, Ray Benson’s orchestra and a small 
show until Thurs., May 31, when the Roof (dark 
a long, long time) will open with Henry Busse’s 
orchestra. : 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
The practically impeccable Jimmy Savo and his 
frenzied pantomiming. Also, Beatrice Kraft, the 
dancer, and Phil Moore’s band. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2737) 
—Josh White and a song about a meat ball, Imo- 
gene Coca and comedy about almost anything. 
Besides that, jazz piano by Cliff Jackson, and 
Edmond Hall’s lively orchestra. 

Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—-A home away 
from home for many of our most professional 
night owls. Chauncey Gray’s orchestra and Chi- 
quito’s rumba band provide the incidental music. 
Tea dancing Sat. and Sun. 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—In this gilded palace, 
a peaceful dinner and sedate romping to the mu- 


sic of Eddie Davis’s and Gil Murray’s orchestras. 


Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Night 
life as you see it in the movies, Technicolor, sound 
effects, and all. Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and a 
rumba band. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Wally Boag, the 
ingenious balloon man, some dancers, a magician, 
and Stanley Melba’s agile orchestra are in the 
stately Cotillion Room.... Another Melba or- 
chestra plays in the Café Pierre. Tea dancing 
daily. 

PLaza, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Hildegarde, zoom- 
ing across the Persian Room again in that power- 
dive fashion of hers, with Bob Grant’s orchestra 
for background. Mark Monte’s orchestra, which 
plays for tea dancing daily in the Palm Court 
Lounge, is also around the Persian Room later on. 

St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—Just 
about as pleasant as nighttime on a roof can be. 
Paul Sparr’s orchestra for dancing. 

Savoy-PLaza, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The at- 
mosphere of the Café Lounge, large and dressy, 
is sweetened by the lush dance music of London’s 
Roy Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s ma- 
rimba band. Tea dancing daily. 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—Not as old as 
Groton, but it gets most of its graduates into Yale 
just the same. Ernie Holst’s orchestra and Noro 
Morales’ rumba band are on hand at night; Roy 
George’s band plays for tea dancing. 

Watoorr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof has a magician and some acrobats 
(you know the Waldorf); Nat Brandwynne’s 
orchestra, which alternates at supper with Mischa 
Borr’s.... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is in the 
Lounge Restaurant. 

Supper Ciuss—Entertainment but no dancing—stue 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55 (PL 3-0626): Eddie Mayehoff 
and his merry monologues, Mildred Bailey and 
her sultry songs, all helped out by the music of the 
Herman Chittison trio. On Sun., May 27, the 
Delta Rhythm Boys return. ... RUBAN BLEU, 4 E. 56 
(EL 5-9787): pleasant songs by Monica Boyar 
and the Deep River Boys, pleasant music by 
Cedric Wallace’s trio, pleasant piano by Garland 
Wilson, José Melis, and Julius Monk... . spivy's 
RooF, 139 E. 57 (PL 3-1518): Carter and. Bowie 
dispensing their special brand of piano duets, and 
now and then Spivy herself, singing about her 
special brand of world-weariness. 

MiscettaANeous—At the cog rouGE, 65 E. 56 (PL 3- 
8887): Dick Wilson’s orchestra playing jauntily 
for dancing in a highly decorative setting.... 

- J-2-3 cLuB, 123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): Roger Stearns 
providing a muted piano obbligato for the young 
people’s table talk; no dancing. ... CASINO RUSSE, 
157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): more for the cételette a 
la Kiev than for the goings on in the floor show; 
Cornelius Codolban’s orchestra... . VERSAILLES, 151 
E. 50 (PL 8-0310): Jane Pickens and a collection 
of delectable show girls; Maxmillian Bergeére’s or- 
chestra....£&t CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheridan Sq. 
(CH 2-4646): semi-Spanish, with some strolling 
singers and a fine rumba band. ... 400 clus, 1 E. 
43 (MU 2-3423): Benny Goodman’s orchestra, 
which now includes Red Norvo, Teddy Wilson, 
and Slam Stewart, bouncing around in rather odd 
surroundings. ... COPACABANA, 10 E. 60 (PL 8- 

1060): Xavier Cugat’s band and a typical Copaca- 
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bana floor show, headed by Georgie Price; Joel 
Herron’s orchestra upstairs in the Cabana Room. 
_.. ASTOR ROOF, B’way at 44 (CI 6-6000): large 
and cool, with Sammy Kaye’s orchestra. .. . ESSEX 
House, 160 Central Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan 
Keller’s orchestra. ... LINCOLN, 8 Ave. at 44 (CI 
6-4500) : Erskine Hawkins’ orchestra. . . . MADISON, 
1s E. 58 (VO 5-5000): Bob Knight’s orchestra. 

_ NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. at 34 (ME 3-1000): 
Sonny Dunham’s orchestra and an ice show.... 
PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 6-5000): Glen 
Gray’s orchestra. ... ROOSEVELT, Madison at 45 
(MU 6-9200): Eddie Stone’s and Walter Perner’s 
orchestras. 


Mostty ror Music—No dancing, unless otherwise in- 
dicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2-6683): 
Muggsy Spanier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee Russell, 
and their helpmeets scorching the midnight air. 
_., VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2- 
9355): one of the town’s best cellars, since it now 
has Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kaminsky as 
trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; and Don 
Frye as solo pianist; dancing. ... ONYX, 57 W. 52 
(EL s-7835): Hot Lips Page with a new band, 
and Stuff Smith’s trio. ... DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 
(EL s5-9511): Sidney Catlett and his new band, 
Al Casey and his new trio, and Billie Holiday; 
dancing. .. . JIMMY RYAN'S, 53 W. 52 (EL 5-9600): 
a hot trio, in which you will find Danny Alvin 
and Hank Duncan; dancing. ... THREE DEUCES, 72 
W. 52 (EL 5-9861): Dizzy Gillespie, Don Byas, 
and Erroll Garner in a band of their own. 


ART 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries will be closed 
on Memorial Day, May 30.) 


AmeriCAN AcAvemy, B’way at 155—Painting and 
sculpture by new members, among whom are Ed- 
ward Hopper and Frank W. Benson. Tues. 
through Sun., 2 to 5 P.M.; through June 30. 

ArNoLp BLANCH—Introducing a wholly new style, in 
the artist’s first show here in four years: Associ- 
ated American Artists, 711 5 Ave., at 55. Daily 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., May 26. 

SARA BERMAN-BeEACH—Recent oils: Artist Associates, 
138 W. 15. Weekdays, including Memorial Day, 
II AM. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 3 to 6 P.M.; through 
Thurs., May 31. 

BrooktyN Museum, Eastern Parkway—The develop- 
ment of the water color in America, with emphasis 
on the work of Winslow Homer. Weekdays, in- 
cluding Memorial Day, 10 a.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 
1 to 5 P.M.; through June 17. 

ArtHur G. Dove—The artist’s work from 1922 to 
the present: An American Place, 509 Madison, 
at 53. Weekdays, including Memorial Day, 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 3 to 6 P.M.; through June 22. 

Encravincs—Prints from Stanley William Hayter’s 
Atelier 17, among whose participants are Marc 
Chagall and Ian Hugo: Willard, 32 E. 57. Week- 
days 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., June 2. 

Max Ernst—Sculpture, in his first real try at this 
medium; and some paintings: Julien Levy, 42 E. 
57. Weekdays, including Memorial Day, 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 P.M.; through June 4. 

EvroreAN—Utrillo and Vlaminck: Niveau, 63 E. 57. 
Weekdays, including Memorial Day, 10 a.m. to 
6 p.M.; through Wed., May 30. 

Frick Co.tection, 1 E. 7o—The pictures and other 
art treasures which have been in safekeeping 
since the beginning of the war are now back in 
the Museum. Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. to 


5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

Oronzo GaAspAro—Pseudo-naive paintings with firm 
and intricate patterns: Levitt, 16 W. 57. Daily 
10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., May 26. 





Groups—At the RIVERSIDE MUSEUM, 310 Riverside Dr., 


Joser ScHARL—Recent oils, gouaches, and dra 7 
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‘—_ 
at 103: oils, water colors, and sculpture by mem-— 
bers of the Artists League of America, an out-— 
growth of the United American Artists, C.1.0. 
Daily 1 to 5 P.M.; through Sun., May 27..-. 

DURLACHER, 11 E. 57: old and modern paintings 

and drawings. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 

through July 31.... DOWNTOWN, 43 E. 51: new 
painting and sculpture by John Marin, Bere ; 
nard Karfiol, William Zorach, and others. Week- 
days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., June 2. 
. . . SALMAGUNDI CLUB, 47 5 Ave., at 12: the seventy- 
fifth anniversary show. Weekdays 12:30 to 6 P.M. 
(also Tues. through Thurs. Eves., 8 to 10); Sun., 
2:30 to 6 P.M.; through Tues., May 29....REHN, 
683 5 Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald ~*~ 
Marsh, and many others. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 
p.M.; through Sat., June 2... . pASsepoit, 121 E. 
57: paintings and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, 
José de Creeft, and others of this group. Mon. ca 
through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M.* = 
to 5 P.M.; through June 30.... BRANDT, 15 E, 57: . 
Hedda Sterne, John Graham, David Hill, and 
Theodoros Stamos. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 
pP.M.; through Tues., May 29... . INTERNATIONAL 
PRINT society, 38 W. 57: a spring show of 
American painting and sculpture, with Adolph 
Dehn, Hugo Robus, and others. Daily 10 A.M. 


« 


to 6 »v.M.; through Sat., May 26... . MILCH, if 
108 W. 57: Americans of the late nineteenth ’ 
and early twentieth centuries, including Wins- 4 


low Homer and Thomas Eakins. Weekdays 9 4 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through June 15... . MACBETH, “ed 
11 E.°57: oils and water colors by contemporary 

American artists. Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 ~ 
p.M.; through June 29.... BUCHHOLZ, 32 E. 57: a . 
large show, French and German for the most i 
part, of modern water colors, drawings, and - 
sculpture. Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 2....67 GALLERY, 67 E. 57: Py 
fourteen painters, centered about Hans Arp, in __ 
whose general style the gallery sees signs of a 
new “‘ism.” Weekdays 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through  — 
June 30....AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER, 44 W. 

56: paintings from the Art Workshop of Local 91, 
I.L.G.W.U.:' Daily to a.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through & 





Sat., May 26. ts 
HANTMAN -Boldly-massed farm and fishing scenes: be 
Marquié, 16 W. 57. Weekdays 10:30 A.M. to6 


P.M.; through Sat., June 2. de 

Eart KerkaM—Heads and nudes; also, paintings, be- 
tween pseudo-naive and Persian, by Tusnelda: 
Bonestell, 18 E. 57. Daily 10 a.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Sat., May 26. a 

Boris Lovet-Lorski—Sculpture—heads, figures, whim- ; 
sical animals: Wildenstein, 19 E. 64. Weekdays 
10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through June 16. 

Guy Maccoy ano BerNarp SterFEN—Goudaches, water 
colors, and serigraphs: Weyhe, 794 Lexington, at 
61. Weekdays 9 a.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., 
June 2. 

Luis” Martinez-Peoro—Drawings, concerned mainly 
ge ree re ne by the Cuban artist: 

erls, 32 E. 58. Daily to A.M. .M.; 
wage y A to 6 P.M.; through : 

MetROPOLITAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries _ : 
of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization. Weekdays, including 
Memorial Day, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 _ 
P.M. ade 

Museum oF Mooern Art, 11 W. 53—A retrospective ;? 
show of Georges Rouault. Weekdays, including - 
Memorial Day, 12 noon to 7 P.M SB to 7 
P.M.; through June 3. “ 

Museum oF Non-Osvective PAINTING, 24 E. 54— 
Kandinsky memorial show, containing over ty 
hundred of his paintings. Tues. through | 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to 6 BP. 
through June 3. 

Atice RAHON PAALEN—Oils, gouaches, 
ings: Art of This Century, 30 W. 
including Memorial Day, 
through June 9. p 

PHoTOGRAPHY—Prints by Paul Strand, from his 
abstractions and candid photographs to his re 
series on Vermont: Museum of Modern / 
W. 53. Weekdays, including Memorial Day: 
noon to 7 P.M.;.Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; thr 
June tro. Reet 

Eomund Quincy—French and American city 
Contemporary Arts, 106°E, 57. Weekdays 
to 6 p.M. (also Mon, Eve., 8:30 to IDs 
2:30 to 5:30 P.M.; through Mon., May 28. 

pon RospurAle= F atiniirias of Guatemala: Midtow 
905 Madison, at 58. Daily 1 6 P. 
through Sat., Magan 7 0 





























drawings, et 
57. Weekda 
II A.M. to 6 P 


Nierendorf, 53 E. 57. Dail ¥ tO 
, . 5 z- y 9:30 A.M. to 
P.M.; through Sat., May 26, 


Yves TaNcuy—Sixteen new paintings: Matiss E; : 
57. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; thro Dat., . 
June 2. eg 

ArtHur ZAIDENsERG—Satirical paintings: A.C.A., 63 , 


- 57. Daily 10 a.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., May 

26. ' 

Note—The semi-annual outdoor art exhibit in Wash- 
ington Square will open on Fri., May 25, and 
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Smart women knew at once this was the one red they'd 


always wanted...sensed that while each of Revion’s 
21 color originals in Nail Enamel and Lipstick 

had caused a furore...a red like this 

was simply dynamite! 

Sheer Dynamite Face Powder ? 


Sensational! 
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continue daily through Sun., June 10, from rr 
A.M. until dark. 
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MUSIC 


San Carto OperA Company—“Carmen,’’ Thurs. Eve., 
May 24.... “Rigoletto,” Fri. Eve., May 25.... 
“La Traviata,” Sat. Aft., May 26.... “Aida,” 
Sat. Eve., May 26.... “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,”’ 
Sun. Aft., May 27....“Il Trovatore,” Sun. 
Eve., May 27. (Center Theatre, 6 Ave. at 49. 
CO 5-5474. Eves. at 8:20. Afts. at 2:30.) 

RussiAN Grano Opera CompAny—‘‘The Quiet Don,”’ 
by Ivan Dzerzhinsky. Sun. through Tues., May 
27-20, at 8:15 P.M. (Carnegie Hall. CI 7-7460.) 

SALMAGG! Opera Company—‘‘Aida,” Sat., June 2, at 
8:45 P.M. (Ebbets Field. MA 4-7030.) 

-FrencH Concert—Robert Casadesus, piano; Zino 
Francescatti, violin; Martial Singher, baritone; 
and the Guilet String Quartet; in a program for 
the benefit of American Relief for France. Fri., 
May 25, at 9 P.M. (Museum of Modern Art, 11 

, W. 53. For tickets, call PL 3-4571.) 


SPORTS 


Reo Cross Benerit—Joe McCarthy, Byron Nelson, 
Alice Marble, and other sports celebrities, as well 
as stage and screen stars, in a three-hour variety 
show. Fri., May 25, at 8 p.m. (Waldorf-Astoria. 
For tickets, call BR 9-2104.) 

BasesaLt—At Yankee Stadium: Yankees vs. Chicago, 
Thurs. through Sat., May 24-26, at 2:30 P.M.; 
Yankees vs.- St. Louis, Sun., May 27 (double- 
header), at 2:05 P.M., and Mon. and Tues., May 
28-29, at 2:30 P.M.; Yankees vs. Detroit, Wed., 
May 30 (doubleheader), at 1:30 p.M., and Thurs., 
May 31, at 2:30 p.M.; Yankees vs. Cleveland, 
Fri. and Sat,, June 1-2, at 2:30 P.M. 


* Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Rocky Graziano 


. 


cm) 


vs. Al Davis, welterweights, 10 rounds, Fri., 
May 25; Tami Mauriello vs. Steve Dudas, heavy- 
weights, 10 rounds, Fri., June 1. (Preliminaries 
at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 

Crew—Columbia vs. M.I.T., Harlem River, Sat., 
June 2, at 6 P.M. 

Trotrinc—Weekdays, beginning Fri., May 25, at 
Roosevelt Raceway, Westbury, L.I., at 8:40 P.M. 
(A special train leaves Penn Station at 7:03 P.M.) 

Racinc—Weekdays at Jamaica, at 1:30 P.M., through 
Sat., June 2. (Paumonok Handicap, May 24; 
Excelsior and Jamaica Handicaps, May 26; Wood 
Memorial, May 30; Grey Lag Handicap, June 
2.) Frequent trains leave Penn Station Mon. 
through Fri. between 11:25 A.M. and 1:20 P.M.; 
Sat. between 10:45 A.M. and 1:25 P.M.; 
Memorial Day between 10:40 A.M. and 1:30 P.M. 

Yacutinc—Championship regattas on the Sound: 
Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, N.Y., Sun., May 
27; American Y.C., Rye, N.Y., Wed., May 30; 
at about 2 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Wartime Exhisitions—At the CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lex- 
ington, at 42: a collection of United States Army 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and 
small arms, as well as equipment captured from 
the Germans and Japanese; also, weekdays from 
I2 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of re- 
cent War Department films. Weekdays, including 
Memorial Day, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. 
tO 7 P.M....MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, 
R.C.A. Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., at 49: a large collec- 
tion of naval aviation training equipment, includ- 
ing the Norden bombsight and the ‘‘Gunairstruc- 
tor,’ a device in which the conditions and prob- 
lems of air combat are simulated. Daily, including 
Memorial Day, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; through Thurs., 





May 31....NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central 
Pk. W. at 76: military miscellany—firearms, 
swords, flags, even diaries—dating from the 


French and Indian wars through the first World 

War. Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 p.M.; Tues. through Fri., 

including Memorial Day, 1 to 5 P.M.; through 
Seess aye ST, 

Costumes—At the METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, 5 Ave. at 82: 
a large exhibition of imperial robes from the Man- 
chu court of China; also, fabrics by modern de- 
signers, inspired by art objects in the Museum. 
Weekdays, including Memorial Day, ro a.m. to 5 
P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through June 1o.... 
COSTUME INSTITUTE, 18 E. 50: hats and headdresses 
of the seventeenth century to the early twentieth 
century, in the museum which has recently been 
made a branch of the Metropolitan. Weekdays, 
except Memorial Day, 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.} 
through June. 30. 

Morcan Lisrary, 29 E. 36—Inscriptions, texts, and 
illuminated manuscripts, from 2600 B.c. to the 
fifteenth century. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Tues., May 29. 

Auctions—At the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, 30 E, 57— 
French eighteenth-century furniture, and objects 
of art, owned by the late Vernon C. Brown: 
Thurs., May 24, at 2 p.M.... English eighteenth- 
century furniture and decorations owned by the 
late Mrs. Middleton S. Burrill: Fri., May 25, at 
2 p.M....French and American nineteenth-cen- 
tury paintings, and art of the Renaissance, col- 
lected by an educational institution and others: 
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Thurs., May 31, at 8 p.mM....English and 
French furniture and decorations owned by Mrs, 
Arthur Garrels and others: Thurs. and Fri., 
May 31-June 1, at 2 P.M. 

Note—‘The Fighting Lady,” a 103-foot model of 
an aircraft carrier, is on view in the Sunken 
Plaza of Rockefeller Center, Purchasers of War 
Bonds, at the Plaza, may go on board. 


ON THE AIR 


State DepartMeNt—Archibald MacLeish, James C. 
Dunn, and John Foster Dulles, in a discussion of 
our international policy; broadcast from San 
Francisco, Sat., May 26, at 7 p.m., WEAF. 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Bruno Walter con- 
ducting, Sun., May 27, at 3 p.M., WABC.... 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard Hanson 
conducting, Sat., May 26, at 3 p.M., WEAF.... 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., May 26 
and June 2, at 5 p.M., WJZ. ... San Carlo Opera 
Company: ‘‘Il Trovatore,” Sun., May 27, at 8:30 
p.M., WNYC.... Gordon String Quartet, Sun., 
May 27, at 6:05 p.M., WOXR. ; 

Sports—Boxing: Rocky Graziano vs. Al Davis, 
Fri., May 25; Tami Mauriello vs. Steve Dudas, 
Fri., June 1; at 10 p.M., WOR. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
Paris), Tues. at 4:30 P.M., WJZ.... George 
Hicks (from Europe), Sun. at 1:15 P.M., WJZ. 
...Quincy Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and 
Sun., at 6 p.m., WABC....Frank Kingdon, 
Tues. through Sat. at 10:30 P.M., WMCA.... 
Max Lerner, Sun. at 7:45 p.M., WOR... . Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, Sun. at 7:30 P.M., WMCA. 
... Edward R. Murrow (from London), Sun. at 
1:45 P.M., WABC....Paul Schubert, Mon. 
through Fri. at 6 p.M., WOR....Cesar Saerch- 
inger, Sun. at rrti5 p.mM., WEAF..°.. Lisa 
Sergio, Mon. through Fri. at 7 p.M., WOXR.... 
William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 p.m, WABC. 
...JjJohannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 7:45 
p.M., WHN.... Leland Stowe, Sat. at 7:15 P.M., 
WJZ. ... Raymond Swing, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:15 P.M., WJZ.... Dorothy Thompson (from 
Europe), Sun. at 9:45 p.M., WOR, 


MOTION PICTURES 


Cotonet Biimp—Roger Livesey in a very effective 
biography of a professional British soldier. 
(Gotham, B’way at 47; Thurs., May 24.) 

THe Corn Is Green—Screen version of the Emlyn 
Williams success, with Bette Davis instead of 
Ethel Barrymore. If you can believe that Miss 
Davis’s interest in her handsome young miner is 
quite platonic you can believe practically any- 
thing. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

Douste INDEMNITY—How to chisel an insurance com- 
pany. Good strong murder tale, with Fred Mac- 
Murray, Barbara Stanwyck, and Edward G. 
Robinson. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Thurs., May 24.) 

Guest 1N tHE House—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who al- 
most breaks up a happy family. With Anne Bax- 
ter and Ralph Bellamy. (Loew’s 72nd Street, 3 
Ave. at 72; and Olympia, B’way at 107; through 
Mon., May 28....Loew’s 175th Street, B’way 
at 175; through Tues., May 29.... Lexington, 
Lexington at 51; and Loew’s 83rd Street, B’way 
at 83; through Wed., May 30.) 

Meet Me in St. Louts—Judy Garland singing and 
making love in an intelligent and fetching adapta- 
tion of Sally Benson’s stories. With Margaret 
O’Brien, Leon Ames, and Mary Astor. (Schuyler, 
Columbus Ave. at 84; Sat. through Mon., May 
26-28.) 

Murper, My Sweet—Excellent screen version of Ray- 
mond Chandler’s mystery story called ‘‘Farewell, 
My Lovely.” Dick Powell, who gets slugged, shot, 
or poisoned practically every other minute, makes 
a fine, durable detective. (Normandie, Park at 
53; Fri. through Sun., May 25-27.) 

None But tHE Lonety Heart—Ethel Barrymore, Cary 
Grant, and Barry Fitzgerald grope with good 








effect through a film of London slum life that 
calls for considerable groping. (Thalia, B’way at 
95; Fri. through Thurs., May 25-31.) 

THe Sttver Freer—A taut British melodrama about a 
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shipbuilder’s courage during the Nazi invasion 
of Holland. (World, 153 W. 49; Thurs., May 
24.) 

THE THREE CABALLEROS—Walt Disney’s attempt to 
mate live actresses with Donald Duck and Joe 
Carioca may be in dubious taste and is certainly 
not up to his previous masterpieces. (Beverly, 3 
Ave. at 50; Thurs., May 24.... Sutton, 3 Ave. 
at 57; Sat. through Mon., May 26-28... .Schuy- 
ler, Columbus Ave. at 84; Tues. and Wed., May 


29-30.... Normandie, Park at 53; Wed. and 
Thurs., May 30-31.) 
THe UNseeN—Three ladies get their pretty necks 





broken in this first-rate adaptation of a mystery 
novel by Ethel Lina White. With Gail Russell, 
Joel McCrea, Herbert Marshall, and a remark- 
able child actor called Richard Lyon. (Globe, 
B’way at 46; through Fri., May 25.) 


REVIVALS 


THe ADVENTURES OF TOM SAwyerR (1938)—Tommy Kelly 
and May Robson as Tom and Aunt Polly. (Loew’s 
42nd Street, Lexington at 42; Orpheum, 3 Ave. 
at 86; and Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12; Tues. and 
Wed., May 29-30.) 

THe INFoRMER (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (Little Carnegie, 146 W. 57; 
through Fri., May 25.) 

Lavy In THE DARK (1944)—-Ginger Rogers, as a maga- 
zine editor, is psychoanalyzed in Technicolor. 
(Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Thurs., May 24.) 

Laura (1944)—Clifton Webb, Gene Tierney, and 
Dana Andrews pretty deeply involved in murder. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; Thurs., May 24.) 

THE Mayor's DitemmMA (1940)—French life during 
the first World War. Now called ‘‘The Hostages.” 
(Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Thurs., May 24.) 

Naucuty Marietta (1935)—The Victor Herbert oper- 
etta, with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. 
(Colony, 2 Ave. at 79; Thurs., May 24.... Trans- 
Lux 85th Street, Madison at 85; through Sat., 
May 26.... 8th Street Playhouse, 52 W. 8; Sat. 
through Mon., May 26-28.) 

PépE tE Moko (1941)—-The French version of life 
in the Kasbah. With Jean Gabin. (sth Avenue 
Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 12; starting Wed., May 30.) 

THe Prisoner oF ZENDA (1937)—-Madeleine Carroll, 
Ronald Colman, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
(Loew’s 42nd Street, Lexington at 42;-Orpheum, 
3 Ave. at 86; and Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12; Tues. 
and Wed., May 29-30.) 

THey Were Five (1938)—-About a lottery and a coun- 
try inn. In French, with Jean Gabin. (55th Street 
Playhouse, 154 W. 55; through Tues., May 29.) 

THUNDER Rock (1944)—The dreams of a disillusioned 
journalist in a Lake Michigan lighthouse. With 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara Mullen. (Beverly, 
3 Ave. at 50; Sun. through Tues., May 27-29.) 

To Be or Nor To Be (1942)—Ernst Lubitsch, with 
the help of Carole Lombard and Jack Benny, 
takes the Gestapo apart. (Normandie, Park at 53; 
Mon. and Tues., May 28-29.) 

True to Lire (1943)—A comedy about love and radio. 
With Mary Martin, Franchot Tone, and Dick 
Powell. (Normandie, Park at 53; Thurs., May 
24.) 

Witson (1944)—Darryl Zanuck’s life of Woodrow 
Wilson. With Alexander Knox. (World, 153 W. 
49; Fri, through Thurs., May 25-31.) 

Winterset (1936)—Margo and Burgess Meredith in 
an adaptation of the Maxwell Anderson play. 
(Little Carnegie, 146 W. 57; through Fri., June 
I.) 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films on the following schedule. 
Unless otherwise noted, showings will be week- 
days at 3 and 5:30 P.M. and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, 





and 5:30 P.M.—THURS., MAY 24: “Chess Fever” 
(1925); and “Mother” (1926), Russian films. 
... FRI. THROUGH SUN., MAY 25-27: “The Italian 


Straw Hat” (1927), directed by René Clair... . 
MON. THROUGH THURS., MAY 28-31: ‘Professional 
Patient” (1917), with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew; and “The Strong Man” (1926), with 
Harry Langdon.... FROM FRI, JUNE 1: ‘Hands 
Up” (1926), with Raymond Griffith; and ‘“Two 
Tars” (1928), with Laurel and Hardy. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to sery- 
ice men and their families. Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing (prefer- 
ence given to service men), 1 E, 44 (MU 2-4310). 

VotunteeR WorkK—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of the 
city into various kinds of work are listed below, 
along with a few of the most pressing needs of the 
moment, At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE; 
1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men and women to work 
as much time as they can spare as sorters or 
canvassers for the United National Clothing Col- 
lection; men and women to work an hour or so 


an 
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GOINGS ON 


AE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD : 


ABOUT TOWN — 


a week for the wastepaper drive, acting as liaison 

agents between tenants and managers of apart- 

ment buildings and hotels. ... RED CROSS, 315 Lex- 

ington, at 38 (MU 4-4455): women to take a 

forty-six-hour training course and then work one 

day a week as dietitians’ aides in hospitals; 
women to take an eighty-hour course and then 
work at least two full days each week as nurses’ 
aides in hospital wards, clinics, etc. . . . AMERICAN 
WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050): 
women to work three to five hours a day, several 
days a week, preparing refreshments for service 
men’s clubs; women who can pass.a driver’s test 
and then, after completing a course in mechanics 
and first aid, work two sessions a week, day or 
evening, in the Motor Transport Service, driving 
for the Armed Forces and government agencies. 

(For Motor Transport work, apply at 17 E. 67.. 

RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED HOSPITAL FUND, 370 Lex- 

ington, at 41 (CA 5-7150): women to work in hos- 

pitals at least six hours a week, during the day, 
he as aides in clinics, wards, offices, and diet kitchens, 

f or as receptionists from 7 to 8:45 A.M.; men to 
work. at least one evening a week as orderlies in 
wards. . . . AMERICAN WOMEN'S HOSPITALS RESERVE CORPS, 
817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7-0100): women to work 
several hours a week, preferably during the day, as 
drivers for the Motor Corps; women to work at 
least one full day each week as receptionists in - 
veterans’ rehabilitation centers. 

Note—The War Manpower Commission is recruit- 
ing volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to har- 
vest fruit and vegetable crops:and to work in 
canneries during the summer. Applications cane 
be made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 

SeventH War Loan Drive—The War Bond campaign 
is on, and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050), 
and the C.D.V.O., 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310), are re- 


: ] 
C ollarle Ss acket ; cruiting volunteers who can work one or two after- 
J & noons or evenings a week canvassing or doing cler- 
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ical work in connection with the drive. 
SALVAGE—Wastepaper (still very important) and food 
F d é h | b . : cans should be kept separate from other refuse 
or wear around the club or cooling off between sets, the and given to your building superintendent, who 
: will see that they both reach the proper authori- 
ties. Although cans in any condition are accept- 


collarless jacket is practical and with a new, smart effect able, it will facilitate handling if you flatten them 
after cutting out both ends. Wastepaper should 


: : be tied in easily handled bundles. ... The go - 
in the unbroken line from the shoulder to the bottom. ment urges that’ hoguehan ase annie der cara 
; kitchen fat, used in the mee of aig b 

= and sulfa ointments, among other things. Your 

It looks well with duck or flannel shorts or trousers. butcher will give:see seat e tits aleie tine aoe 


pound you turn in to him.... Rags are urgently 
: . : S ee needed for use on ships, in war plants, and by 
For tennis supplies, equipment or accessories, “The Great- ee aanized feteck ett a emmmen et cecal 
S i G d S : b Ss any charity organization or junk dealer. , 
es rtin W | Susurss AND CountrY—The setups for volunteer work 
t P ortl g oOoGs tore in the orld 1S headquarters and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most communities have some 
for men and women players. sort of committee in charge of these activities. If 
i your local police can’t direct you to a convenient 
one, write for instructions to the War Council 

at your county seat. 


ALL-WOOL FLANNEL JACKET otis 6 Se. cent ha. ae $32.50 Girts, Loans, Etc.—The need for blood plasma to , 


: , send overseas is acute. Donors who wish to con- 

Collarless. Rayon lined. Well tailored. Tan or blue. tribute should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for 

an appointment....The United National Cloth- 

ing Collection wants to accumulate, during May, — 

a hundred and fifty million pounds of practical — 
clothing, shoes, bedding, and linens for destitute 
families overseas. Drivers of laundry trucks will 
pick up contributions on their regular routes, or, 
for the location of the nearest depot, call CI 5- 
7350.... The Navy needs photographs and maps 
of the Japanese mainland and other enemy-con- 
trolled territory in the Orient. Anyone in the New 

York area who wishes to give or lend such ma- — 


Nylon, waterproof golf jacket. terial should communicate with the District In- 
; telligence _Officer, go Church, New York 7 (RE | 
Keeps out wind and wet. Feath- 2-9100, Ext. 8430-1-8). ... Recreational equip- 
b ment of all eee is needed for service camps both 
, here and abroad; at the moment there is a par- 
erweignt. Forest green in color ticular demand for games, playing cards, radios, # 
: : records, floor lamps, and small furniture. Three 
with full zipper front. $16.00 organizations which will call for and distribute ~ 


contributions are the Citizens Committee for the 
Army and Navy, 36 E. 36 (MU 3-5366); Bundles 
for America, 20 Warren St. (RE 2-8881); and 
the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050).... Musical” 
instruments, especially brasses and accordions, are 
needed for Army and Navy hospitals, transport 


ships, and recreation centers. Contributions can 
BERCROMBIE be made to the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654. 
Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410)....Good books of 
& all kinds are wanted for men in the Merchant — 
, ITCH CoO Marine. If you have any to give, mail them to the 
®, American Merchant Marine Library, 45 Broad- 
way, New York 6, or, for information about <ol- 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. lections, call BO 9-0220. . . . Bibles, in English and 
foreign languages, are needed for service men 
and for people in liberated countries. They can 


be taken or sent to any A.W.V.S. office; for the 
a Sn EEK DE PE Le ES Pa ene ae ROE SE DO A address of the nearest one, call RE 4-6050, 











A Cooling Application of “Cheng-Tu” for summer... 


Aralac and rayon in a beautiful facsimile of the 
fine Chinese raw silks, makes for us two happy, flattering dresses. 


One totally classic, the other with bowknots, each 19.95. 


CK¢+ PECK 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—‘“The Enchanted 
Cottage,” Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, 
Herbert Marshall. 

Capitot, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Thrill of a 
Romance,” Esther Williams, Van Johnson. 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—‘‘Counter- 
Attack,’ Paul Muni, Marguerite Chapman. 

Gtiose, B’way at 46 (Cl 6-0800)—Through Fri., 
May 25: THE UNSEEN, Joel McCrea, Gail Russell, 
Herbert Marshall....From Sat., May 26: 
“Flame of Barbary Coast,’ Ann Dvorak, John 
Wayne. 

GotHam, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—Thurs., May 
24: COLONEL BLIMP, Roger Livesey, Anton Wal- 
brook, Deborah Kerr....From Fri., May 25: 
“Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, 
Roddy McDowall. 

Hottrwoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—THE CORN Is 
GREEN, Bette Davis, John Dall. 

PALAce, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—“China Sky,” 
Randolph Scott, Ruth Warrick. 

ParAMounT, B’way at 43 (BR _ 9-8738)—‘Salty 
O’ Rourke,’ Alan Ladd, Gail Russell. 

Ravio City Music HALL, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
“The Valley of Decision,’’ Greer Garson, Gregory 
Peck, Donald Crisp. 

Rivott, B’way at a9 (CI 7-1633)—‘“‘A Medal for 
Benny,’ Dorothy Lamour, Arturo de Cordova. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—‘‘Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horseshoe,”’ Betty Grable, Dick Haymes. 

State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
May 30: ‘“‘Here Come the Waves,” Bing Crosby, 
Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts. 

StrAND, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—Thurs., May 24: 
“Escape in the Desert,’’ Philip Dorn, Helmut 
Dantine..... From, Fri.,; May 25: “Pillow to 
Post,” Ida Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet. 

Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—‘‘Dillinger,” 
Edmund Lowe, Lawrence Tierney. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


BELMONT, 121 W. 48 (BR 9-0378)—Spanish films, 
no English titles—Thurs., May 24: ‘‘La Guerra 
Gaucha.”...From Fri. May 25: ‘Cuando 
Escuches Este Vals.” 

Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Thurs., May 
24: LADY IN THE DARK, revival, Ginger Rogers, Ray 
Milland; also THE MAYoR's DILEMMA (now called 
“The Hostages’), revival, in French, Charpin, 
Annie Vernay.... Fri. and Sat., May 25-26: “A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn,’ Dorothy McGuire, 
James Dunn, Peggy Ann Garner... . Sun. through 
Tues., May 27-29: THUNDER ROCK, revival, Michael 
Redgrave, Barliara Mullen; also ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith,” revival, Carole Lombard, Robert Mont- 
gomery....From Wed., May 30: to be an- 
nounced. 

51H AVENUE PLAYHousE, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Through Tues., May 29: “Ces Dames aux 
Chapeaux Verts’ (in French), Marguerite Mor- 
eno; also ‘‘Hotel du Nord,” revival, Annabella, 
Louis Jouvet....From Wed., May 30: PEPE LE 
Moko (in French), revival, Jean Gabin; also 
“Volga-Volga” (in Russian), revival. 

551H Street PLavHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., May 29: THEY WERE FIVE 
(in French), Jean Gabin; alse ‘‘Dreaming Lips,” 
Elisabeth Bergner, Raymond Massey.... From 
Wed., May 30: ‘“‘Heart of Paris” (in French), 
Raimu; also “‘L’Alibi” (in French), Erich von 
Stroheim. 

Littre Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Tentative— 
THE INFORMER, revival, Victor McLaglen; also win- 
TERSET, revival, Margo, Burgess Meredith. 

STANLEY, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—‘‘Zoya”’ (in 
Russian). 

THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Thurs., May 24: 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY, Barbara Stanwyck, Fred Mac- 
Murray; also LaurA, revival, Gene Tierney, Clifton 
Webb. ... From Fri., May 25: NONE BUT THE LONELY 
HEART, Ethel Barrymore, Cary Grant, Barry Fitz- 
gerald; also ‘“‘Summer Storm,” Linda Darnell, 
George Sanders. 

Wortp, 153 W. 49 (CI 7-5747)—Thurs., May 24: 
THE SILVER FLEET, Ralph Richardson. ... From Fri., 
May 25: WILSON, revival, Alexander Knox, Ger- 
aldine Fitzgerald, Charles Coburn. 


EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Fri., May 25: 
*““Summer Storm,”’ Linda Darnell, George Sanders. 
...From Sat., May 26: to be announced. 

Gramercy PArk, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., May 26: “A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn,’’ Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, Peg- 
gy Ann Garner.... Sun, through Tues., May 27- 
29: ‘Between Two Women,” Van_ Johnson, 
Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barrymore; also ‘‘Noth- 
ing but Trouble,’ Laurel and Hardy.... From 
Wed., May 30: “Hotel Berlin,” Faye Emerson, 
Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey; also ‘‘Hav- 
ing Wonderful Crime,’’ Carole Landis, Pat 
O’Brien. 

Loew's 42no Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
Through Sat., May 26: “I'll Be Seeing You,” 
Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; 
also ‘‘Escape in the Fog,’’ Otto Kruger, Nina 
Foch. ...Sun. and Mon., May 27-28: “Belle of 
the Yukon,” Gypsy Rose Lee, Randolph Scott, 
Dinah Shore; also “‘Betrayal from the East,’”’ Lee 
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THURSDAY, MAY 24, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 30 


THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE7, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES." 


Tracy, Nancy Kelly.... Tues. and. Wed., May 
29-30: THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, revival, Madeleine 
Carroll, Ronald Colman; also THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER, revival, Tommy Kelly, May Robson. 


LexINGTON, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 


Wed., May 30: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy; also “See My Lawyer,’ Olsen 
and Johnson. 


Trans-Lux 52Np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434)— 


Through Sat., May 26: “My Kingdom for a 
Cook,” revival, Charles Coburn, Marguerite Chap- 
man....Sun. through Tues., May 27-29: “A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn,’’ Dorothy McGuire, 
James Dunn, Peggy Ann Garner. ... From Wed., 
May 30: “Hotel Berlin,” Faye Emerson, Helmut 
Dantine, Raymond Massey. 


Normanoie, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., May 


24: TRUE TO LiFe, revival, Mary Martin, Franchot 
Tone, Dick Powell.... Fri. through Sun., May 
25-27: MURDER, MY sweet, Claire Trevor, Dick 
Powell, Anne Shirley.... Mon. and Tues., May 
28-29: TO BE OR NOT TO BE, revival, Carole Lombard, 
Jack Benny.... From Wed., May 30: THE THREE 
CABALLEROS, Walt Disney full-length film. 


Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Through Fri., 


May 25: “‘The Keys of the Kingdom,” Gregory 
Peck, Rosa Stradner, Thomas Mitchell... . Sat. 
through Mon., May 26-28: THE THREE CABALLEROS, 
Walt Disney full-length film; also “‘The Yellow 
Canary,” revival, Anna Neagle, Richard Greene. 
... From Tues., May 29: ‘“A Song to Remember,” 
Merle Oberon, Paul Muni. 


R.K.O. 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 


Through Tues., May 29: ‘“‘Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka,’”? Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster; also 
‘““Mr. Emmanuel,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt... . 
From Wed., May 30: ‘‘The Princess and the 
Pirate,’’ Bob Hope; also “The Town Went Wild,”’ 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. 


Ptaza, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Through 


Fri., May 25: “Between Two Women,” Van 
Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barrymore. 
... Sat. through Wed., May 26-30: ‘“‘The Picture 
of Dorian Gray,’ Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders. 


681TH Street PLAYHOuse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 


Thurs., May 24: ‘‘A Song to Remember,’”’ Merle 
Oberon, Paul Muni.... Fri. through Tues., May 
25-29: “‘The Keys of the Kingdom,’’ Gregory 
Peck, Rosa Stradner, Thomas Mitchell. ... From 
Wed., May 30: “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,’ 
Dorothy M*Guire, James Dunn, Peggy Ann Gar- 
ner. 


Loew's 72Np Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 


Through Mon., May 28: Guest IN THE HOUSE, Anne 
Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also ‘““‘See My Lawyer,” 
Olsen and Johnson.... Tues. and Wed., May 
29-30: ‘‘The Sign of the Cross,’’ revival, Claudette 
Colbert, Fredric March, Charles Laughton; also 
“One Heavenly Night,’ revival, Evelyn Laye, 
John Boles. F 


Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., May 


24: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette MacDon- 


* ald, Nelson Eddy; also “Waterloo Bridge,” re- 


vival, Vivien Leigh, Robert Taylor.... Fri. 
through Mon., May 25-28: ‘‘Tonight and Every 
Night,” Rita Hayworth, Lee Bowman, Janet 
Blair; also ‘“‘The Power of the Whistler,” Richard 
Dix. ... From Tues., May 29: ‘‘A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn,” Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, Peggy 
Ann Garner. 


Trans-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 


Through Sat., May 26: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, 
Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson Eddy. ... Sun. 
through Tues., May 27-29: “Hotel Berlin,” Faye 
Emerson, Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey... . 
From Wed., May 30: “Between Two Women,” 
Van Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barry- 
more. 


R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 


Through Tues., May 29: ‘“‘Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka,” Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster; also 
“Mz; Emmanuel,’ Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt... , 
From Wed., May 30: ‘‘The Princess and the 
Pirate,”’ Bob Hope; also ‘“The Town Went Wild,” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. 


Loew's 86rH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 


Through Fri., May 25: “Belle of the Yukon,” 
Gypsy Rose Lee, Randolph Scott, Dinah Shore; 
also “Betrayal from the East,’ Lee Tracy, Nancy 
Kelly....Sat. through Tues., May 26-29: ‘The 
Picture of Dorian Gray,’’ Hurd Hatfield, George 
Sanders; also “‘Boston Blackie Booked on Sus- 
picion,’’ Chester Morris, Lynn Merrick. .. . Wed., 
May 30: ‘‘Rough, Tough, and Ready,” Chester 
Morris, Victor McLaglen; also “Swing Hostess,” 
Martha Tilton. 


OrpHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 


Mon., May 28: “I’ll Be Seeing You,’ Ginger 
Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; also 
“Escape in the Fog,’ Otto Kruger, Nina Foch. 
... Tues. and Wed., May 29-30: THE PRISONER OF 
ZENDA, revival, Madeleine Carroll, Ronald Colman; 


8TH STREET 


R.K.O. 8st Street, B’way at 81 


SCHUYLER, 


Riversive, B’way at 96 (RI 9-9861)——Through Reidy 
a,” ee 


OtympiA, 


eo 


also THE ADVENTURES OF TOM sAwyeR, revival, Tommy 
Kelly, May Robson. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Through Fri., 


Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” Dorothy 
Peggy Ann Garner.... 
Sat. through Mon., May 26-28: “Between. Two 
Women,” Van Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel 
Barrymore; also ‘‘Nothing but Trouble, Laurel 
and Hardy. ... Tues. and Wed., May 29-30: The 
Picture of Dorian Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, George 
Sanders; also ‘‘Boston Blackie Booked on Sus- 
picion,’ Chester Morris, Lynn Merrick. 
PLAYHOUSE, 52 8 (GR 27-7874) — 
Through Fri., May 25: “Between Two Women, 
Van Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barry- 
more. ... Sat. through Mon., May 26-28: NAUGHTY ~ 
MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson 
Eddy. ... From Tues., May 29: ““The Picture of 
Dorian Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders. 


May 25: “A 
McGuire, James Dunn, 


SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA 9-2166)—Through- 


” 


Mon., May 28: ‘I'll Be Seeing You,” Ginger 
Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; also 
“Escape in the Fog,’’ Otto Kruger, Nina Foch. 
Tues. and Wed., May 29-30: THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, 
revival, Madeleine Carroll, Ronald Colman; also 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, revival, Tommy 
Kelly, May Robson. 


GreenwicH, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 


Thurs., May 24: “Hudson’s Bay,” revival, Paul 
Muni; also “Springtime in the Rockies,” revival, 
Betty Grable, John Payne, Carmen Miranda.... 
Fri. through Mon., May 25-28: ‘““A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn,’ Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, 
Peggy Ann Garner....From Tues., May 29: 
“My Kingdom for a. Cook,” revival, Charles Co- 
burn, Marguerite Chapman; also “The Unin- 
vited,” revival, Ruth Hussey, Ray Milland. 


R.K.O. 23ro Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 


Through Tues., May 29: ‘“Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka,’ Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster; also 
“Mr. Emmanuel,’ Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt. 
... From Wed., May 30: “The Princess and the 
Pirate,’ Bob Hope; also ““The Town Went Wild,” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. 


Terrace, 9 Ave, at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat., 


May 26: “Between Two Women,” Van Johnson, 
Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barrymore; also ‘‘Noth- 
ing but Trouble,” Laurel and Hardy... . Sun. 
and Mon., May 27-28: ‘‘Fog Island,’ George 
Zucco, Lionel Atwill; also ‘A Guy, a Gal, and a 
Pal,’ Lynn Merrick, Ross Hunter.... From 


Tues., May 29: “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” | 


Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders; also “Boston 


Blackie Booked on Suspicion,’’ Chester Morris, © 


Lynn Merrick. 

(TR 7-6160)— 
Through Tues., May 29: ‘*Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka,’ Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster; also 
“Mr. Emmanuel,’ Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt. 
... From Wed., May 30: “The Princess and the 
Pirate,’’ Bob Hope; also ‘“‘The Town Went Wild,’” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. 5 


Loew's 83rp Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 


Through Wed., May 30: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne 
Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also ‘‘See My Lawyer,” 
Olsen and Johnson. : sa 
Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— 
Through Fri., May 25: “Tomorrow the World,” 
Fredric March, Betty Field, Skippy Homeier; also 
“Blonde Fever,” Mary Astor, Philip Dornasea 
Sat. through Mon., May 26-28: MEET ME IN ST, LOUIS, 
Judy Garland, Margaret O’Brien, Mary Astor. ... 
Tues. and Wed., May 29-30: THE THREE CABALLEROS, 
Walt Disney full-length film; also ‘“Two O’Clock 
Courage,’ Tom Conway, Ann Rutherford. oy 


May 29: ‘‘Thunderhead—Son of Flick 


McDowall, Preston Foster; also “Mr. Emmanu- 


el,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt.... From Wed., 


May 30: “‘The Princess and the Pirate,” Bob 


Hope; also “‘The Town Went Wild,’ Freddie — 


Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. + 
fe dei at 

on., May 28: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, ne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy; also “See My Lawyer,” Olsen 
and Johnson....Tues. and 
“The Sign of the Cross,” revival, Claudette Col- 
bert, Fredric March, Charles Laughton; also 
“One Heavenly Night,” revival, Evelyn Laye, 
John Boles. 


Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Tues., 


May 29: “Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,” Roddy 
McDowall, Preston Foster; also “Mr. Emmanu- 
el,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt.... From Wed., 


May 30: “The Princess and the Pirate,” Bob — 


Hope; also “The Town Went Wild,” Freddie 
Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. 


Loew's I75tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 


Through Tues., May 29: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne 
Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also “See My Lawyer,” 
Olsen and Johnson. ...Wed., May 30: 
Sign of the Cross,” revival, Claudette Colbert, 
Fredric March, Charles Laughton; also ‘‘One 


Heavenly Night,” revival, Evelyn Laye, John — 


Boles, 


Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA 7-7200)—Through 


Tues., May 29: ‘“'Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,’ 
Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster; also “Mr. 
Emmanuel,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt... . From 
Wed., M 
Bob Hope; also ‘The Town Went Wild,” Freddie 
Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. 


107 (AC 2-101 )—T rough | 


Wed., May 29-30: 


ay 30: ‘*The Princess and the Pirate,” — 
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—they look good! Textron pajamas and shorts 


On him 


s taste. 


of finest rayon—are really tailored to a man 


striped pajamas 


... and solid color shorts about $2.00 
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Choose from a variety of Textron 


00 


about $6 


country. 


... at leading stores throughout the 


TEXTRON, INc., Empire State Building, Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Which one is the heiress? 


One is a working girl, the other a debutante. Yet, from 
the way they are dressed, it is almost impossible to tell 
which is which. For today, fashionable apparel is available 
at prices that zillions of women can afford. 

A major force in democratizing women’s fashions has 
been the increasingly widespread use of rayon. Today 
more than half of women’s dresses are made of rayon. 


_ The reasons are easily understood. Rayon, being a 
man-made fiber, is the subject of constant improvement 
,and development through scientific research. As its price 
+has dropped from $4.75 a pound to 55¢ a pound, its qual- 
ities and uses have advanced at a corresponding rate. It 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


has become the customary fiber for an ever-widening 
range of fabric textures. 


Rayon’s influence has made women’s ready-to-wear a 
3 billion dollar industry, in which an estimated half- 
million people earn their living. This has had social as 
well as economic effects. To dress smartly is no longer 
the special privilege of a wealthy few. It is a hunger that 
any woman of average means can now satisfy. 

Here, then, is another aspect of the broad contribu- 
tion to a better life for al] America that is being made 
by the continuous research program of the American 
Viscose Corporation. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN*® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and C omment 


E have just received a wire 
from a woman in San Francisco 
who has been quietly observing 
the adjustment of the Act of Chapulte- 
pec to the Dumbarton Oaks plan. “It 


_is remarkable,” her wire reads, “how 


‘ 


- 


these elder statesmen have retained 
their textual vigor.” 


E have been wondering how the 

argument is coming along be- 
tween the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany and the union. It will decide the 
fate of the double-decker buses. As we 
understand the question, the Company 
wants to operate double-deckers using 
only one man instead of two, and the 
union is holding out on them. How- 
ever, the Company has made a counter 
move and has offered the union a retire- 
ment plan, in return for which the 
union would agree to one-man opera- 
tion of two-deck buses. The union says 
the plan isn’t attractive enough. 

This strikes us as a queer sort of dead- 
lock. Incidentally, it affects our own re- 
tirement plans, because we had intended 
to retire to the top of a bus when our 





work is done. ‘The public is too fatalistic 
about such issues. “The people want 
two-deck buses, and the Company (we 
feel sure) is quite capable of provid- 
ing them. Far from lying down and 


letting the Company pull a long, low, 


single-deck bus on us, we intend to 
campaign for the lofty duplex job. Fur- 
thermore, we want the buses equipped 
with escalators. Why should we have 
to trot clear over to Penn Station, 
or up to Bloomingdale’s, to ride on an 
escalator? The Fifth Avenue Coach 





Company ought to be ashamed, mak- 
ing a tired old gentleman climb a long, 
steep flight of stairs at the end of the 
day. 


UMAN beings are non-rational 
creatures. Here they have the big- 
gest reémployment problem in history 


and they are meeting it doggedly by. 


trying to make a two-man bus into a 
one-man bus, in order that a few more 
individuals will be out of work. There 
will soon be a couple of million soldiers 
around looking for jobs, and some of 
them will certainly be young Irishmen 
of the right sort to mount to a bus top 
and cry, “‘Faaas, please!” Our advice 
to the Fifth Avenue Coach Company is 
to take these boys on. Come to think of 
it, we rather like the idea of a three- 
man bus. One man could drive and 
make cracks, another could collect 
fares and make cracks, and the third 
man could be the apologist for the Com- 
pany, circulating among the passengers 


and begging their pardon. 


NE of our more pensive female 
readers says she is worried because 

she can’t think of any minority to which 
she belongs, and if you don’t belong to 
a minority, then you must be a member 
of the majority group—but there again, 
she says, she is worried, because it ap- 
pears that there are now so many minor- 
ities that, collectively, they constitute 
a clear majority, which puts her, of 
course, in a minority but in a minority 
which has no minority standing. (If 
you re not getting this, go back and read 
it over, and we'll wait.) She is not sure 
that the new majority is aware of her 
minority rights or that it has the slight- 
est respect for them. This has given 
her a persecution complex, which makes 
her nervous, hypersensitive, and prone 
to insist on fair treatment. Only last 
week, in a railway diner, she made 
quite a scene when the headwaiter didn’t 
want to seat her at a table with a colored 


lady and tried to hurry her off to a cor- 
ner with some other whites. 


YOUNG man whose first novel 

is coming out in the fall was 
asked by his publisher to write a jacket 
blurb for it. He settled down to the 
task quietly, but it wasn’t long before he 
began to weave and sway. He found 
that the attempt to reconcile modesty 
and objectivity with hope and avarice 
was enough to unsettle a person’s mind. 
At first we felt sympathetic about all 
this, but it seems to us, after thinking 
it over, that publishers should make a 
practice of compelling writers to com- 
pose their own promotional material. 
In the long run, nothing but good could 
come from wrenching writers from 
the exhilaration of creation into the 
sickening discipline of critical self- 
praise. It’s not enough that an author 
know he’s good; he ought to be able 
to give reasons. 


Lonc-HAIRED woman, her 

tresses held up by paper clips, 
told us the other day that the hairpin and 
hairnet situation is now desperate. A 
snood is out of the question for her be- 
cause her husband is made ill by snoods. 
If reconversion doesn’t set in soon, she 
said, there will be no more long-haired 
women in the United States for the sol- 
diers to come home to. Even grand- 





mothers will have to cut off their hair, 
and the only soldiers who need bother 
about coming home will be those who 
want to come home to a short-haired, or 
snug-haired, woman. It is one of those 
curious economic riddles: in order to get 
hair for hairnets, ‘you have to cut off 
women’s hair, and if you do cut it off, 


“7 never know how far 


then the women don’t need the nets. 
‘There are a great many circular dilem- 
mas in life like that, and they are more 
numerous all the time. 


Our Own Baedeker 


HE pother about Irish neutrality, 

which has lately flared up all over 
again, is not much illuminated by the 
fact that there are a quarter of a million 
men from Eire serving in the British 
armed forces. That’s something like one- 
twelfth the population of Eire, and more 
men, proportionately, than have gone 
to war from Canada. And while we’re 
dealing in statistics, Ireland is about the 
size of the state of Maine and has a 
population of just over four and a quar- 
ter million; eighty-four per cent of the 
area and seventy per cent of the inhab- 
itants are within the Irish Free State, or 
Eire; lakes and rivers account for one- 
thirtieth of the island’s area; thirteen- 
fourteenths of Eire is Roman Catholic 
and two-thirds of Northern Ireland is 
Protestant; there are only five cities— 
Belfast, Dublin, Limerick, London- 
derry, and Cork—which have more 
than forty thousand population; sixty- 
three per cent of all the Irish work on 
farms and only thirty-seven per cent live 





away to stand to make them look good.” 


in settlements of more than two hun- 
dred population; and during the past 
thirty years only three people have actu- 
ally kissed the Blarney Stone. The Irish 
use their monasteries as temporary quar- 
ters when they go on the wagon. “Will 
ye sail or travail?” is the right way to ask 
a person whether or not he wants a lift 
in your car. O’Connell Street, in Dub- 
lin, is one of the broadest streets in®Eu- 
rope, with four tram tracks on it; the 
O’Connell Street bridge over the Liffey 
is as broad as it is long. 

Irish whiskey is not made out of po- 
tatoes. The Irish get enough potatoes 
without that. Irish whiskey is distilled 
from malt, barley, and other grains. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was the first to plant 
potatoes in Ireland, bringing them from 
what is now North Carolina back in the 
sixteenth century, and this had profound 
results. Because of this new foodstuff, 
the population increased manyfold. It 
reached eight million by 1841, at which 
time Ireland had half as many people as 
England. There are those who think 
Ireland’s attitude toward England is 
colored to this day by the fact that its 
population was once comparatively so 
large. A hundred years ago a blight 
hit the potato crops, and for several 
years afterward the mortality stood 


hee; 


States alone a million 
immigrants. Peat bogs 
cover one-seventh of 
the land area to a depth 
of nineteen feet. As ev- 
erybody knows, peat is 


average family will burn 
twenty-five tons a year. 


as efficient as coal, but 
it’s free. A favorite Irish 
method of losing money 
is backing patent meth- 
ods of drying peat. The 
ethnic background of 
the Irish is obscure, and 
any guésses are likely to 


every other race, they 
have been called one of 
the lost tribes of Israel; 
Kipling said they were 
Oriental by every test 
he knew. The conserv~ 
ative guess is that they 
are of mixed Teutonic, 
Celtic, and Mediter- 
ranean stock. 
culture is Celtic, but the physical char- 


acteristics of the people are not in-. 


variably so; or if this is not true, will 
people please not write us any letters 
about it? 
Ireland had a flourishing scholastic tra- 
dition, built up around the monasteries; 
no European court was complete with- 
out an Irish tutor. Then the Vikings 
came and drove everybody up into the 
hills. “To this day, the fiercest insult 


that a country Irishman can use is “you | 


Dane.” 


The Gaelic tongue has contributed _ 
to science the word “esker.”? An esker 


is a heap of gravel and Hershey bars 
left by a melting glacier. Captain Boy- 
cott, a land agent who was so unpop- 


ular that nobody would speak to him 3 


sand a year. A mass em- 
igration started which © 
brought to the United 


cut out in blocks, dried, 
and used for fuel; an. 


It’s only about one-third 


Irish 


By the seventh century, 


a 


make them mad. Like ~ 
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or do business with him, and Mayor rere 


Lynch, who strung up his own son for 
having committed a murder, are also 
commemorated in Webster, Not enough 


is generally known about a certain Irish — 
lady of note, Grace O’Malley. Grace - 


O’Malley was a strong-minded woman, 


a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth 


who levied toll on all shipping that 
passed her summer place on the west 
coast. Elizabeth tried to appease her 
by offering to make her a countess, but 


Grace said she already considered her- 
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self Elizabeth’s peer, title or no title. 
The Irish are supposed to have com- 
posed more melodies than any other 
group except the inhabitants of Tin Pan 
Alley. There are three thousand sacred 
wishing wells in Ireland right now. 
The wee folk have not been complete- 
ly stamped out, and it is still custom- 
ary to keep them from curdling fresh 
milk by putting a coffin nail near the 
crock. 


S logan 


HE American troops pushing 

through the province of Zambo- 
anga on the Philippine island of Min- 
danao were pleasantly surprised when 
they captured a building that turned out 
to be a cigarette factory and thereby 
greatly relieved a cigarette shortage 
which had been almost as acute as that 
back home. One of the soldiers took 
time out to write us about it. The cig- 
* arettes are named Commandos, and the 
front of the package bears a picture of 
Atlas supporting the world. The cig- 
arettes themselves are rolled in news- 
print, pages from school books, tax 
blanks, and so on. ‘The back of the 
package exclaims, in flawless English, 
“GOSH! IT’S HERE! The Highest test 
of human endurance,” and then con- 
tinues, in calmer vein, ““Ihe mildest 
cigarette that gives you ultra consola- 
tion. In Patrol, in evacuation, or in 
bivouacs say COMMANDO CIGARETTES. 
Bullets kill but no—not with COMMAN- 
DO CIGARETTES. Every puff a bulle 
proof. Manufactured 
by ROSVALRES COM- 
PANY, Zamboanga.” 


Antheil, 1945 


\ 7 E have been pret; 
ty lavish late] 


with news of the avg 
garde musical set, 
now we will 

briefly on the af 
of an 
as typified by t 
ventures of CU 
Antheil. Our 
readers will rem 
Antheil as the co 
of ““Ballet Méca 
which 
ten player pian 
sirens, an airpl: 
peller, and other 
thodox instruments 7 
which, when it was first 
played in Paris, twenty- 
some years ago, threw 


avant- La, 
c 


was Sc 


the intellectuals into an uproar. Well, 
since the uproar has died down, Antheil 
has into conservative 
composer that he has been compared 
with Mozart and Brahms; further, he 


has worked as a composer of motion- 


turned such a 


picture music, he has written an advice- 
to-the-lovelorn column, and he has be- 
come an endocrine criminologist, which 
means that he studies the relation of 
crime to glandular disturbances in the 
criminal. When Jean Cocteau and 
Erik Satie, after hearing “Ballet Mé- 
canique,”’ hailed Antheil as a coming 
genius, they certainly weren’t bargain- 
ing on all that. 

Antheil is a small, intense, bright- 
eyed man who looks as if he might have 
come from Trenton. He did. At the age 
of fourteen, after eight years of study, he 
wrote for the piano his first composition, 
a piece of program music entitled “The 
Sinking of the Titanic.” At nineteen he 
wrote his first symphony, in which he 
used elements of American jazz. The 
vanguard boys first heard of him in 1923, 
when an eerie something of his entitled 
“Mechanisms” was played in Paris. 
After “Ballet Mécanique” was per- 
formed, Antheil went to Paris, whey 
he was practically epidemic. Ezy 
and Jacques Benoist-M ggg 
little books about Ji 
wild, wild pey 
other day, 
notorie 








both Pound and Benoist-Méchin later 
became collaborationists. “I don’t know 
whether it has anything to do with being 
avant-garde or not, but it does give you 
to think,” he said. 

Though Antheil continued to get to- 
gether with the avant-garde now and 
then for lunch or a game of pool, he 
began to cool off in the late twenties. 
He stayed on in Europe until the mid- 
thirties, working 
the Berlin State “Cheatre (he was the 
first American ever to hold the job) and 


as assistant director of 


picking up kudos in various forms: a 
decoration from the Société 
Académique, a life membership (honor- 
ary ) in the Paris police force—that sort 
of thing. One of his first chores on re- 


French 


turning to America was some scoring 
for ““The Scoundrel,” the Noel Coward 
which Hecht MacArthur 
made over in our own Astoria. He then 
drifted out to Hollywood, wheres 
soon found himself typed as. 


movie and 


of music for Western 
this peculiar fate 
he found that 
night to 
bod y 
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ject. The physician suddenly moved to 
another city, leaving his books, and 
Antheil froze onto them and eventually 
became something of an authority. La- 
ter he went to France and solidified his 
theoretical knowledge by working with 
the Paris police, thus winning the hon- 
The L£squire 
articles led logically to a column called 
“Boy Advises Girl,” which is syndicated 
to some thirty papers. 
This isn’t all Antheil 
does, by any means, but 


orary life membership. 


a 
its enough to give an 
idea. 


Immoderate 


T’S late in the game 
for anecdotes about 
salutes, but maybe you’d 
like just one more, on 
use. ‘This one is 
moc who was 





together by a German scientist seventy 
years before. It was first used commer- 
cially by the Swiss in 1939 to combat 
the Colorado potato beetle. Presently 
the Swiss noted that it played hell with 
lice and used it to delouse refugees 
when they streamed across the French 
border. It is so persistent in its effect 
that it lethal to insects for 
months after an application, and since 
it won’t dissolve in wa- 
ter it has to be removed 
with alcohol, 
other organic solvents. 
The Navy sprays it over 
South Pacific atolls to 
destroy mosquitoes and 
flies that might intro- 
duce malaria and typhus 
among the troops after 
they have landed. The 
Public Health Service 
has just issued a bulletin 
revealing that DDT in 
fairly large quantities 
has a toxic effect upon rabbits. Nobody 
knows exactly how much it takes to 
harm human beings. Unlike most insec- 
ticides, it works by both contact and in- 
eson; whether an insect merely crawls 


remains 


oil, or 
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kills it before it can spread all over. On 
the other hand, if milkweed is needed 
for kapok, then of course the monarch 
must be destroyed.” 

Slightly confused, we said goodbye to 
Mr. Teale and headed up to the Audu- 
bon Society to supplement our informa- 
tion with a few words from Richard 
Pough, the Society’s ecologist. “We 
are,” said Mr. Pough, “definitely 
alarmed over the possibilities of DDT. 
It might conceivably eliminate all in- 
sect-eating birds as well as shrews, 
moles, bats, and skunks. The insect eat- 
ers make up one-half the base that sup- 
ports the whole natural economy. You 
may remember when they experiment- 
ed with an arsenic spray not nearly as 
lethal as DDT at the Jockey Hollow 
National Monument at Morristown. 
‘They went over the acreage afterward 
and found no dead birds, but they didn’t 
find many live birds either. ‘They had 
moved out, to find insects. A spray like 
DDT makes people think of a continent * 
arranged like a manicured garden, but 
you can’t kick nature around that way. 
If DDT should ever be used widely 
and without care, we would have a 
country without fresh-water fish, ser- 
pents, frogs, and most of the birds we 
have now. Mind you, we don’t object 
to its use to save lives now. What we’re 
afraid of is what might happen when 
peace comes.” 

O.K. It’s up to the gardeners. 
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won the Iron Cross. 


nest is functional. In a man’s 


chairs, and cabinets are made of wood 


or plastic and are held together with 
wooden hinges and pegs. The inventor, 
who has an office on lower Park Ave- 
nue, is a tall, beetle-browed, pink- 
cheeked man in his early middle age. 
Possibly the most striking single fact in 
Kramer’s brief biography is that his 
grandfather, a hatter of Frankfort on 
the Main, invented the Homburg; this 
he did especially for the Prince of Wales, 


later Edward VII of England. 


In the first World War, Kramer was 
a sergeant in the German infantry and 
“But I was no 
hero,” he told us. “I hated war. It 
was always cold in the trenches. It was 
so cold that I invented a stove which 
didn’t let all the heat escape through the 
pipe. I patented my invention 
after the war, and three mil- 
lion Kramerofen were sold, 
all over Europe.” Kramer 
also designed Europe’s first 
deep, square bathtub with a 
built-in seat. He has invented 
a lot of things, including an 
electrified tea wagon, yet to 
be put on the market, which 
contains a little refrigerator, 
a grill, a mixer, a toaster, all 
electrically operated, and a 
radio that will get police 
calls and short-wave pro- 
grams. After the war, 
Kramer studied architecture 
at the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Munich and was 
later appointed Housing Di- 
rector of Frankfort. For 
five years he designed schools, 
libraries, and buildings in 
municipal housing projects; 
his designs included even the 
furniture, and, in homes, the 
toys in the nurseries. He and 
his wife came over here in 
1938 to get away from the 
Nazis and they are now cit- 
izens. 

Kramer’s general theory 
of architecture is that archi- 
tects should be more like 
birds. “How do birds build 
their nests?”? Kramer asked 
us. “They make the inside 
and the outside one unit. ‘The 


home, the chairs should be for 
comfortable sitting and the 
wardrobe should be for the 
tallest hat, the biggest over- 
shoes, the largest ulster. I am 
the arch-enemy of interior 
decorators. “They care noth- 
ing for overshoes. My new 
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furniture is not only functional, it is flex- 
ible. It allows for change. My cabinets 
come in sections. You find you need 
more brandy in the house, or more toys, 
and you add asection. I was asked three 
years ago to design this furniture by a 
chain of department stores. In a few 
months it was in the houses of war 
workers. The cost is low because there 
is no assembly problem.” As for the 
difficulty of working without metal 
hardware, Kramer points out that the 
Egyptians and Romans made good fur- 
niture without metal. The prospect of 
making furniture to send to Europe 
pleases him because it will help get the 


peasant’s beard out of his soup; the 
trouble has always been too low a table, 
and Kramer’s going to fix that once and 
for all. 


Protocol . 


AST week, on a bus in the District of 
Columbia, two little government 
girls who might have been stenogra- 
phers were discussing the stupidity of 
some unnamed colleague. “After two 
years,” one of them said scornfully, 
“you'd think she’d learn that the State 
Department always spells ‘Almighty 
God’ with capital letters.” 
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WISE GUY 


OST of the people in the damn 
M place were hacking away at 

their disgusting lunch, but I 
was still drinking Martinis and sitting 
alone in this thing that I guess could 
be called a booth, although it wasn’t 
even the height of my shoulder. I had 
been there, I guess, about an hour, more 
or less, and I could see the people eat- 
ing their lunch, and I could see out into 
the bar, where the people were two 
deep and making their purposeless 
noise. I said to myself I wish they’d 
shut up and go away, or at least sit down 
and be quiet. Their noise irritated me. 
They jabber-jabbered, babble-babbled 
away as if they had something to say, 
but none of them had anything to say. 
Those that came in together would 
blab-blab about what they were going 
to drink, and then, when they would 
order their drinks, they would have the 
same things they always had. ‘Those 
that came in by themselves would light 
their silly cigarettes and bore the bar- 
tender with their phony politeness, just 
to prove to anybody at all that they 
knew the bartender. I hated them all. 
I had watched the first of them come 
in—those that came in together, and 
those who came in alone and were 
meeting somebody. I called the pro- 
prietor. “Ill bet you get goddam good 
and bored with these people, fon t 
you, Frank?” I said. 
“ “Well, yes an’ no, 
Mr. Osgood,” he said. 
He smiled and waved 
his menu and order 
pad. 

“Oh, I know,” I 
said. ‘““They pay the 
freight. But seriously, 
don’t you wish they 
were all in hell—me 
included?” 

“Not you, Mr. Os- 
good. You know dat.” 

“T don’t know any- 
thing of the kind,” I 
said. “Since youre here, 
will you get me another 
drink, please?” 

“Gladly, sir,” he said. 

I watched them all 
some more, and then 
of course when Frank 
himself brought me my 
drink, I had to go and 
spill it. “I bring you 
another right away, 
Mr. Osgood,” he said. 
“That’s all right.” 


“Of course it’s all right,” I said. 

This time a waiter whom I did not 
know brought the drink, and I didn’t 
spill this one. It didn’t last very long 
and I didn’t spill a drop. “You wish 
to order now, sir?” said the waiter. 

“T do not wish to order now,” I said. 
“T already told Frank I am waiting 
for a lady. How long have you been 
here?” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the waiter. 
He slapped the table with his napkin. 

“When you get through with that 
imaginary crumb, will you bring me 
another drink, please??? 


“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. He got 
the nk 
STUDIED the tterrible people, 


hacking away at their lunch, blab- 
blabbing, and I happened to look in 
the direction of the bar and saw Frank. 
He was grinning; I soon found out 
why. I looked away, trying to be 
as casual as possible but fixing my tie, 
the knot in my tie. I gave myself the 
proper time before looking again in 
Frank’s direction, knowing that by this 
time he would be at my table. And he 
was. But he was not with the person 
whom I expected. He was with my 
kid. 


“Hello, Father,” he said. “I’m sorry 


I’m late, but I missed the train.” 





“Oh, you did?” I said. “Sit down.” 
Then I remembered what I had com- 
pletely forgotten. I was supposed to 
have lunch with him and take him and 
buy him a suit. 

“T wouldn’t of missed it, only I for- 
got the ad. I had to go back for it,” he 
said. 

“What ad? The suit ad?” 

“Yes.” He took a clipping out of the 
pocket of his plaid jacket. 

“T know, I know,” I said. “Do you | 
want a coke or something? Did you 
have lunch?” 

“No. Did you?” 

“No,” I said. “Do you want a coke? 
We’re going to have to wait a while. 
I have an appointment with a lady that 
wants to buy a house. She ought to be 
here any minute.” 

“Oh. Then I will have a coke, 
please.” 

Frank had been standing thee! lis- 
tening to all this, and now he went to 
get the kid a coke. 

I asked the kid: “How'd y you happen 
to know I was here?” 

“T went to the office, and I saw Miss 
McDermott just as she was leaving, 
and she told me you were here.” 

That was strange. McDermott usu- 
ally had more sense. But she was right. 
All I had told her was that if any- 
body called, to be sure and tell them 
where I was. I guess she included the 
kid, or she may have thought I meant 
no one else but the kid. 

“She said you left the 
office an hour ago. Pm 
sorry I’m late, Father.” 
| SO Oreaaierss call 
right,” I said. I picked 
up the ad and read it. 
It advertised the Prep 
Special, giving the price 
and details of the adapt- 
ability of the suit— 
how you could wear 
the coat with any pair 
of slacks, or you could 
wear the pants with a — 
sweater or windbreak- 
er. The kid’s heart had 
been set on that suit. 
“The only thing is, I 
don’t think I'll be able 
to go with you,” I said. 
“This lady I’m meet- 
ing wants to buy—l 
told you that. But she’s 
bringing her car and 
I’m going to drive out 
with her and show her 
the house.” 

“Oh,” said the kid. 
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“T thought maybe something hap- 
pened and you weren’t coming in town, 
so that’s why I made this appointment. 
You see?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. He’d been getting 
out of the habit of saying “sir,” so I was 
surprised. “Well then, I guess I better 
go.” 

“No, no, have your coke,” I said. 

“T don’t want it,”’ he said. “I wasn’t 
thirsty, anyway.” 


T reached in my pocket. “Here, 


“Now play dead,” 


here’s some dough. You're four dol- 
lars ahead on the deals [Tm sorry I 
can’t go with you, but this is impor- 
tant.” 

The kid stood up and looked at the 
money, which I held out to him, and 
then at me, but he didn’t look at me 
very long. “I'll tell Mother I didn’t see 
you,” he said. “She knows I missed the 
train.” He started to leave. 

“Now, wait a minute!” I said. 

“Ah, never mind,” he said. 


This 
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time there was no stopping him. He was 
out of the place before I even got to my 
feet. 

Well, he was the one that wanted the 
suit. I didn’t. Vhe little wise guy. 


—Joun O’Hara 
e 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? DEPARTMENT 
[From “The Robe,’ by Lloyd Douglas] 

Her full lips were almost gay, as they 
surveyed the crowd. 
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LES DEMOISELLES 


HEY lived in a beautiful old 

house on an ancient street called 

the Rue des Cordeliers, one of 
those streets in Senlis that just grew over 
a period of more than a thousand years, 
where the art moderne of the Tata shoe 
shop exposed its nakedness side by side 
with a fragment of a tower and wall 
built in the time of Augustus Caesar. It 
was a very narrow street. When you 
went to call on the old ladies, there was 
always trouble if you met another car. 
One or the other had to back to the 
nearest cross street. “he cobblestones 
had been laid down in the time of Louis 
XV and one or two of the old houses 
were built in the half-timbered style of 
the Middle Ages, with statues of saints 
let into the wall. The eighteenth-cen- 
tury houses turned their plain backs to 
the street and their snowy, baroque 
facades faced the garden. 

The old ladies’ house was called the 
Hotel Flamand, because it had been 
built by a Flemish cloth merchant in 
the sixteenth century. He was one of 
those who played the town what the 
French call a dirty Flemish trick. In 
the Middle Ages and during the Ren- 
aissancé, Senlis had been the center 
of the linen industry for all of Europe. 
‘The Flemings came there as merchants 
and to learn the industry, and then they 
went back to the Low Countries, taking 
the industry with them. But the one 
who built the Hotel Flamand had taste 
and must have had an un-Flemish liking 
for display. 

In the blank wall facing the street 
there was a big and pretentious gate- 
way, bearing handsome carved urns 
with stone flames, all of St. L6 stone, 
capping the pediments. The big, nail- 
studded doors, wide enough for a car- 
riage to pass through, contained a small 
door, which would be opened, at the 
jangling of a distant bell, by an ancient 
and very fat and heavily mustachioed 
female dragon named Colette. 

Inside, on the opposite side of a cob- 
blestoned court, stood the house—a big 
and handsome house, with a stairway 
of ceremony and a round tower at one 
end which could be used for defense 
if, in times of disorder, the mob broke 
through the gate into the courtyard 
from the Rue des Cordeliers. ‘The 
whole place had an air of being aban- 
doned and forgotten. Unpruned wis- 
teria covered part of the facade, and 
in one corner of the stable a door, stand- 
ing ajar, revealed a worn barouche, 
no longer used, with the stuffing of 


the upholstery coming out here and 
there. 

Once you were admitted through the 
small door, Colette, the bearded mon- 
ster, led you up the escalier @honneur, 
into the hall, and thence into the salon. 
Before closing you in, Colette would 
say that she would go immediately to 
announce the presence of the visitors 
to les demoiselles, and leave you to 
contemplation of the salon, a room 
filled to overflowing with a strange 
mixture of objects, from a most mag- 
nificent commode, executed in the grand 
style of the eighteenth century, through 
Empire mahogany, up to a couple of 
golden-oak chairs (circa 1910) uphol- 
stered in false needlepoint. In good 
French provincial fashion, the chairs 
were arranged in a circle with a round 
mahogany table in the center, beneath 
a magnificent eighteenth-century lustre 
of crystal flowers and raindrops. 

Les demoiselles, as Colette called 
them, were three old maids—the Mes- 
demoiselles Peret. “Chey’came into our 
lives in the important role of proprié- 
taires. My wife and I rented a house and 
a few acres of land from them for a 
period of sixteen years. Mademoiselle 
Lucie, the youngest, aged seventy-three, 
was a_ bluestocking; Mademoiselle 
Jeanne, the middle one, aged seventy- 
four, was the businesswoman who man- 
aged the accounts and looked after the 
large number of houses and farms which 
belonged to the three sisters; Made- 
moiselle Julie, the third and oldest, 
aged seventy-six, came to be known in 
our family as “la Mystérieuse,” because 
for fourteen years of the sixteen cov- 
ering the period of our relationship 
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with les demoiselles, we never saw her 
or heard her name mentioned by her 
sisters. 


HE business of renting the house 
required a series of formal visits 
and two months of negotiations between 
our lawyer, the lawyer of les demoi- 
selles, and the local notary. Few peace 
conferences have entailed more diplo- 
macy, more papers, more threats and 
false moves. Renting a house in the 
French provinces is no simple business, 
especially if there are a few acres of fer- 
tile land attached to it. To les demoi- - 
selles the house itself was important, but 
as nothing compared to the land. ‘To 
the French outside Paris, land means 
something. During the second week of 
the negotiations, I discovered why from 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, the business- 
woman. ~ 
She had a distinguished and dignified 
appearance, enhanced by a pince-nez 
attached to a long black ribbon. Her 
manner was gentle, but beneath the 
gentleness steel lay hidden. She was a 
born manipulator, always using her law- 
yer and notary as stooges when she 
wanted to put over hard provisions in 
the contract about who was to pay for 
repairs to the roof or the cutting of the 
weeds along the roadway, and so on. In 
the end I paid for everything, being just 
what she thought I was, an easy-come, 
easy-go American who, when he want- 
ed something, was willing to go to any 
lengths to have it. I wanted that 
particular house and no other in all 
France. It was small, but it was con- 
veniently placed on the edge of the 
town, with a lovely view across com- 
munal gardens, marsh, and forest. But 
above all, it had water—a little, crystal- 
clear, trout-filled river called, charming- 
ly, La Nonette, which flowed through 
the garden and against the very wall 
of the house. You could sit in the salon 
and cast through the tall French win- 
dows. The only thing in which you 
could entangle your line was a crystal 
chandelier. 

In the beginning, I tried to buy the 
house. I offered twice what it was 
worth, three times, four times. The 
dollar exchange at that time was good 
and I could afford it. But the offers 
came to nothing and when I got no- 
where, I pointed out in blunt American 
fashion that I was certainly making a 
better offer than any Frenchman would 
make and asked Mademoiselle Jeanne 
why she refused. Her answer was sim- 
ple, logical, and sensible. 


“T could,” she said, playing with 
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the black ribbon attached to 
her pincenez, “accept ten 
times what it was worth, 
but what would I do with 
the money? It’s no 
buying stocks, or even gov- 
ernment bonds, with the 
crooked radical government 
in power. [At that time the 
radical premier was Poin- 
caré.| I don’t want to put 
it in houses. Cannon balls 
can knock them ‘down. 
Land is the only thing; you 
can’t destroy land. And I 
can’t buy land around here. 
There isn’t a hectare for 
sale, because everybody 
thinks as I do.” 

I suggested her keeping 
the money in American dol- 
lars, but she treated this idea 
with disdain. ““What makes 
you think the American dol- 
lar is sacred?” she asked. 
“Tt’s no different from any 
other money.” 


use 


The house was known as 
the “berceau de la famille 
Peret.” Out of it, appar- 
ently, had sprung full-blown 
the entire Peret family, 
about the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne used this for 
bargaining purposes. Ma- 
demoiselle Lucie, the blue- 
stocking, referred to the 
fact constantly in a senti- 
mental and literary way with 
a sigh, “Ah! Le berceau 
de la familie! Ce petit 
coin de paradis!” I never 
fathomed why, if they felt 
thus about it, the demoiselles 
did not live there rather 
than in the huge, chilly, 
shabby Renaissance beauty of the Hotel 
Flamand. 

Bit by bit, over the sixteen years my 
wife and I lived in the Presbytére St. 
Etienne, I discovered the whole history 
of the house. Like everything else in 
Senlis, like the Rue des Cordeliers, like 
everything in the lives of les demozselles, 
its story was rooted in history and the 
remote past. The house had been built 
toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to accommodate the priest of 
the Chapelle St. Etienne, which in our 
time was little more than a ruin stand- 
ing at the end of the garden. “The 
chapel was itself the last remnant of a 
Benedictine monastery destroyed dur- 
ing the Burgundian Wars. The priest, 


however, never occupied the house, 
for in 1789 the people of Senlis, like 
those of most of the rest of France, got 
fed up with the way things were going 
under Louis XVI and staged a revolu- 
tion. 

It was then that a simple blacksmith, 
Peret by name, emerged to become the 
dominant authority in Senlis. In the 
early days of the revolution he crowned 
a certain trollop Goddess of Reason at 
a festival and orgy in the ancient 
cathedral. Later, when the church prop- 
erties were put up for auction, the black- 
smith bought them all for fifteen francs. 
Overnight, he and his family became 
rich and important and bourgeois. Out 
of all the monasteries, abbeys, and 





“We are facing somewhat changed conditions, and I suggest that 
for the time being, at least, we might all work on the assumption 
that the customer may possibly be right.” 


houses, the blacksmith chose the Presby- 
tére as his residence, and as the years 
passed, the new capitalist and landowner 
begot thirteen children. 

‘That is how the Presbytére came to 
be known as le berceau de la famille 
Peret, and why it appeared that before 
the revolution the family had no ex- 
istence whatever. Despite the virility of 
the blacksmith, the family had dwindled 
at last to les demoiselles and a.few re- 
mote cousins who play a later part in~ 
this story. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne, outside office 
hours, had no personality at all, but 
Mademoiselle Lucie had ways of as- 
She was a confirmed 
went out, spent 


serting herself. 
invalid who seldom 
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“All we can do is sit tight for a minute and see what develops.” 


most of her time on a chaise longue, 
and always received us in an elaborate 
peignoir covered with dusty lace and 
pale-blue ribbons. According to the 
Baron de Maricourt, the local Saint 
Simon, she had been attractive once 
and had had admirers. None of them 
had, however, measured up to her in- 
tellectual and literary standards and 
she had remained unmarried. (‘There 
were also, I was told later, difficul- 
ties about the marriage settlement.) 
These standards belonged to the 1880- 
90 period, and her favorite poet was 
Gérard de Nerval, a local product. It 
gave her great satisfaction that the 
cradle of la famille Peret was occupied 
by an homme de lettres, meaning my- 
self. 

It was Mademoiselle Lucie who re- 
vealed to me that none of the three 
demoiselles had ever ridden in an auto- 
mobile and that Mademoiselle Jeanne 
had last been to Paris, which was only 
twenty-five miles away, ten years be- 
fore, in 1919. All her references to 
travel were in terms of horse and buggy. 
“Tt is a very interesting countryside,” 
she would say. “There is the drive to 
Chantilly. If you start early, you can 
go there, visit the chateau, and return 
the same day.” Chantilly was eight 
miles distant. Invariably she would add 
a literary footnote: “It was on the road 
to Chantilly that the Abbé Prévost fell 
by the roadside and died during a snow- 
storm. You remember the good Abbé 
wrote ‘Manon Lescaut.’ ” 


In the fourth year of our tenancy, 
I took Mademoiselle Lucie for her first 
automobile ride. She proposed that 
we visit her relatives at Nanteuil-le- 
Haudoin, twelve miles away. “Do you 
think we can make it there and back 
the same day?” she asked anxiously. “I 
am in delicate health and have not 
spent a night away from home for fifty 
years.” 

I assured her that we could make 
it, and after lunch we set out to visit 
the cousins. There was also a rival fam- 
ily of cousins. Between them existed 
a great feud, since one or the other, 
or both, were the only possible heirs 
of the rich old demoiselles. Each of 
the families had a daughter about eight- 
een and each girl spent six months of 
each year em visite in the great, cold, 
gloomy house in the Rue des Cordeliers. 
No penance could have been much 
worse for a young girl, but their families 
regarded the visits as good speculations, 
so for alternate six months each of the 
girls lived with les demoiselles and the 
ferocious Colette, doing housework, 
reading to the old women, never seeing 
anyone else, and going to bed at nine 
o'clock every night—in the hope of in- 
heriting the properties which the original 
Peret had bought for fifteen francs in 
the year 1789. 

The occasion of Cousin Lucie’s visit 
was a great triumph for the Nanteuil- 
le-Haudoin relatives over the relatives 
who lived in St. Quentin, and half the 


town was invited for a monstrous gotiter 
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to meet Cousin Lucie and her homme- 
de-lettres tenant. The town photog- 
rapher, a man who used a tripod and 
a black cloth, was called in to record 
the momentous occasion with a group 
photograph, with the home-de-lettres 
tenant of les demoiselles seated on 
Mademoiselle Lucie’s right. 

Some of the triumph felt by the 
Nanteuil-le-Haudoin cousins was punc- 
tured by Mademoiselle Lucie’s queen- 
ly announcement on departing that 
she had honored them with a visit not 
because of any favoritism but because 
Nanteuil was only twenty kilometres 
away, while St. Quentin was ninety 
kilometres. She had not, she said, cared 
to make the longer trip, as this was her 
first voyage in an automobile and she 
had not been sure that she wouldn’t be 
sick. 

During the conversation on the ride 
home, Mademoiselle Lucie told me that 
she and her sisters had been contem- 
plating the installation of a bathroom 
in the Hétel Flamand for over thirty 
years, but that they had never been 
able to make up their minds about the 
location. 


if 


EANWHILE, the life of Ma- 


demoiselle Julie, the eldest sister, 
remained as mysterious as ever. We 
never saw her at the Rue des Cordeliers 
and she never accompanied Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne and Mademoiselle Lucie on 
the state visits made punctiliously twice 
a year to the berceau de la famille 





Peret. She was never seen in the streets, 
although it was reported that on occa- 
sion she had been observed at about 
daybreak at the Marché St. Pierre, 
accompanied by the fat and bearded 
Colette. 

I did, however, succeed in prying 
-a great deal of the history of les dem- 
oiselles from the Baron de Maricourt. 
This spidery little man, of no partic- 
ular sex, had written a book called 
“En Flanant dans Senlis.” He was 
witty, malicious, and gossipy, and, like 
Mademoiselle Lucie, was souffrante 


\most of the time. The periods of indis- 


~ seen. She had, he said, 


durable. 
’ 


position he spent in bed fully dressed, 
receiving visitors. Through literary in- 
terests shared with Mademoiselle Lucie, 
he had kept an entrée to the Hotel de 
Flamand, shared only by ourselves and 
the wretched girl cousins during their 
periods of internment as prospective 
heiresses. 

The Baron told me that les demois- 
elles might have married but for the 
avariciousness of their father, who ap- 
pears to have resembled Pére Goriot. 
The girls all had suitors, but when 
it came to the point of a marriage 
contract, Pére Peret was so mean 
in the matter of the dot and inserted so 
many provisions that he discouraged 
all the suitors who had hoped for a 
good thing. The matches had all fallen 
through at the last moment. When 
his wife died, so the Baron told me, Pére 
Peret was an old man and so avaricious 
that he would buy his daughters no new 
clothing until they had worn out the 
dingy black clothes left 
by their deceased moth- 
er. On occasion, ac- 
cording to the Baron, 
the old man had been 
seen in the streets wear- 
ing his dead wife’s skirts 
and bonnets to save the 
wear and tear on his 
own clothes. He always 
wore them about the 
house and garden. 
They were of heavy 
‘black stuff and very 


The Baron, like all 
“gossips, was somewhat 
unreliable, but he did 
“give me the clue to the 
mystery of why Made- 


moiselle Julie was never 


misbehaved as a young 
woman. She had had 
a liaison with a stalwart 
farmhand and_ there 
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was even a rumor that she had had a 
baby. From that time on, she had been 
kept in seclusion. She had been unable 
to marry her lover, since, unfortunate- 
ly, he had been killed in the War of 
1870, something more than a half cen- 
tury before we became aware of her 
existence. 

Naturally, this romantic story height- 
ened my interest in Mademoiselle Julie, 
but I made no progress whatever either 
in seeing her or communicating with 
her until her two sisters were dead and 
out of the way. 


1 ee ee JEANNE died of an 
attack of acute indigestion, as 
befitted the businesswoman of the fam- 
ily, while I was in America on a trip. 
Mademoiselle Lucie, on one of her rare 
sorties to Mass, literally slipped on a 
banana peel, in the Place Henri Quatre, 
and broke her hip. She never left her 
bed from then on until she died. 

I attended the funeral of Made- 
moiselle Lucie together with a large 
group of aged citizens of the town, 
who made up a procession a hundred 
yards long which marched through the 
gray, beautiful old streets across the 
cobblestones to the ancient cathedral. 
We had sent big bouquets of flowers 
from the berceau de la famille Peret, 
appropriately labelled, and the cere- 
mony, in the high gray.space of the 
Gothic cathedral, with the coffin buried 
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beneath late-summer flowers, and the 
high soprano voices of the choirboys 
echoing from the dim, lofty recesses of 
the church, achieved a rare and moving 
beauty. 

That day I had my first glimpse of 
Mademoiselle Julie, who, as the sole 
surviving sister, walked at the head of 
the procession. It was an unsatisfactory 
glimpse, since the erring sister was so 
buried in crape (possibly inherited from 
her mother ) that she was simply a squat, 
moving catafalque, with neither face 
nor figure. Only one incident marred 
the occasion. The Nanteuil-le-Hau- 
doin cousins had a puncture on the way 
to the services and arrived too late to 
take their place at the head of the 
procession of mourners. Their car drew 
up as the procession was halfway to 
the cathedral and, leaving the hus- 
band, who was not a blood relative and 
therefore had no reason to expect an 
inheritance, the mother and daughter 
picked up their long black skirts and 
scuttled over the cobblestones, bypass- 
ing the non-family mourners, to get to 
the head of the procession. The place 
was disputed by the St. Quentin family, 
which had arrived on time, and they 
won out on this occasion, because they 
were already in possession of the spot 
directly behind Mademoiselle Julie, 
now the sole heiress of her two sisters. 
After a few arguments, muttered 


fiercely through thick, black crape, the 








Nanteuil family was forced into second 
place. 


| haa than two weeks. later, Margue- 
rite, our cook, answering a ring at 
the garden gate, returned with astonish- 
ing news. Mademoiselle Julie had come 
to pay us a call. I went to the gate and 
found her accompanied by the fat and 


bearded Colette, who held an umbrella. 


over her head. She was a small, stout 
old lady with a rather merry 
face lined with wrinkles. Be- 
hind her stood the station om- 
nibus, driven by Alcide and 
drawn by his old white horse, 
Flodrop. Mademoiselle Julie 
apologized for the hour of her 
call, one in the afternoon, but, 
she explained, she had to come 
between trains, when Alcide 
had an hour or two off. Colette, still 
holding the umbrella over Mademoi- 
selle Julie’s head, accompanied her into 
the house and then joined Marguerite in 
the kitchen. 

During the call, I began to under- 
_ stand many things about Mademoiselle 
Julie and her long-enforced seclusion. 
I decided that the liaison with the farm- 
hand back in 1870 wasn’t the only rea- 
son she had been kept hidden. Made- 
moiselle Julie was clearly a throwback 
to the blacksmith who had feathered 
his nest with church property in 
1789. She had a coarse humor and a 
vitality the other sisters lacked. She 
never bored you by talking about busi- 
ness, like Mademoiselle Jeanne, nor did 
she make affected, precious conversa- 
tion, like Mademoiselle Lucie. Made- 
moiselle Julie was pure peasant. Our 
conversation was about the weather, 
the prospects of the potato crop, and 
whether the cold nights would hurt 
the fruit—all this sprinkled with poli- 
tics and denunciations of the Popular 
Front. 

After about half an hour, a remark- 
able thumping and banging came from 
the direction of the kitchen, which ad- 
joined the library, where we were sit- 
ting. The berceau de la famille Peret 
was a small house, and despite the thick- 
ness of the ancient walls, sounds were 
audible through them. I was puzzled 
by the noise until Mademoiselle Julie 
said, “That’s Colette. She begins to 
bang about like that if I stay too long. 
I have to make three more calls before 
Alcide meets the two-forty-five train.” 
At that, she rose and said, “I hope you’ll 
come to see me soon and give me some 
advice about the garden. I mean to 
plow it up and put it into potatoes.” 


s 





Colette was summoned from the 
kitchen and escorted Mademoiselle Ju- 
lie into Alcide’s omnibus. I stood in 
the gateway, watching them drive off, 
the ancient Alcide slapping the old, flea- 
bitten white horse with the reins. here 
was significance in the fact that Made- 
moiselle Julie left cards, which her sis- 
ters had never done. She must have 
ordered them the day after Made- 
moiselle Lucie’s funeral and set out to 
call on us the day they arrived 
from the printer, for it re- 
quired ten days at least to do 
any printing job in Senlis. 


ITHIN a day or two, 
it became clear that Ma- 
demoiselle Julie was breaking 
out with a vengeance. For five 
successive days she hired Alcide 
and the omnibus to make the rounds, 
calling upon all the people she had not 
seen for more than sixty years. She cut 
down the shrubbery and trees in the big 
garden and planted potatoes. “All that 
good land going to waste!” she said. 
“For fifty years ?ve wanted to grow 
potatoes there, but my sisters would 
jeveleletsmers 
She had the ragged wisteria pruned 
and set Colette and whatever unfor- 
tunate cousin was interned at the mo- 
ment to weeding the big courtyard and 
putting it in order. She was seen reg- 
ularly at the market, not at daybreak 
but at ten o’clock, when everybody who 
was anybody did her marketing. She 
subscribed to Le Temps, which repre- 
sented her shade of political opinion, and 
at last she installed a bathroom. She was 
eighty-nine years old at the time. The 
subservience of the wretched cousins 
continued, Under the will of the avari- 
cious Pére Peret, all the property went 
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successively to the surviving sisters or 
sister, a great and shocking disappoint- 
ment to both the Nanteuil and the St. 
Quentin relatives when the will of 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, the first to die, 
was read. So now Mademoiselle Julie’s 
power over the cousins was tripled. One 
of them—the one from the St. Quentin 
family—married, and this apparently 
gave the Nanteuil cousin a great advan- 
tage, for she said, “As for me, I shall 
never marry as long as chére Cousine 
Julie is alive.” But the St. Quentin 
bride checkmated her by abandoning 
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her husband for six months of each year * 


The 


to care for chére Cousine Julie. 


“caring” amounted to being housemaid | 


and drudge, and old Julie could have 
got on very well without either girl, but 
the old woman had a long score to settle 
and apparently she was taking it out on 
her greedy distant relatives. 

When I last saw her, Mademoiselle 
Julie was ninety-two. She was still 
planting potatoes in the garden and go- 
ing strong when Hitler chased me out. 
In 1943 I learned through the under- 
ground that Mademoiselle Julie had 
died a few months before, at the age 
of ninety-six. In the German break- 
through of 1940, her most imposing 
houses had been knocked about by shells 
and pillaged, but her land was inde- 
structible and could not be carted away, 
and the berceau de la famille Peret 
was somehow spared. I was especially 
pleased to hear that, before her death, 
Mademoiselle Julie had back on her 
hands a house and a few acres of land 
on which a foolish American had spent 
about twenty thousand dollars in im- 


provements. As for the wretched nieces, 


I do not know which one inherited the 
property. Both deserved it. 
—Louis BROMFIELD 


The calm aspidistra stands on a child’s red chair ° 
Beneath the steady Dutch-blue clock; how strange that 
No one lies slaughtered or famished or gutted there. 


The curtains ruffle, and the pictures on the oddly solid wall 
Behave with a lost decade’s décor; stillness settles on the eyes 
That marvel and the unbelieving ears still alert to battle call. 


You say, “This is an ultimate...” I speak in mildest reprimand 
Of aftermaths and lost behests, but the cat crosses the floor 
Like a rapt saint knowing the quiet end we dare not understand. 


The aspidistra holds firm upon the child’s red chair, 
The clock marches gently in its Dutch-blue coat, nothing shudders 
Or screams, and it seems no one intends to make us perish here. 


—Davin Cornet DEJonG 
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M@ OLLIE is a part of 
the history of La 
Piste Forestiére, 


and La Piste Forestiére is 
perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of the history 
of Mollie. La Piste For- 
estiére, or the Foresters’ 
Track, is a dirt road that 
connects Cap Serrat, on the 
northern coast of western 
Tunisia, with Sedjenane, 
a town twenty miles in- 
land. The country it runs 
through is covered with 
small hills, and almost 
all the hills are coated with a ten-foot 
growth of tall bushes and short trees, 
so close together that once you leave 
the road you can’t see fifty feet in front 
of you. From the top of any hill you 
can see the top of another hill, but, be- 
cause of the growth, you can’t tell 
whether there are men on it. This made 
the country hard to fight in. The hill- 
sides that have no trees are bright with 
wild flowers in the spring, and two 
years ago, when some other war cor- 


respondents and I travelled back and_ 


forth along the Foresters’ Track in 
jeeps, we sometimes used to measure 
our slow progress by reference to the al- 
most geometrical patterns of color on 
such slopes. There was, for example, 
the hill with a rough yellow triangle of 
buttercups against a reddish-purple back- 
ground of other blooms; it indicated 
that you were five miles from the road’s 
junction with the main highway at 
Sedjenane. With luck you might reach 
the junction in two hours, but this was 
extremely unlikely, for the road was just 
wide enough for one truck—not for a 
truck and a jeep or even for a truck and 
a motorcycle. Only a man on foot or 
on a horse could progress along the 
margin of the road when there was a 
vehicle on it, and the horse would often 
have to scramble by with two feet off 
the road, like the sidehill bear of eastern 
Tennessee. When a jeep met a convoy, 
it sometimes had to back up for hun- 
dreds of yards to where there was room 
to get off the road and wait. Then, 
when all the heavy vehicles had passed, 
the jeep would resume its journey, per- 
haps to meet another convoy before it 
had recovered the lost yardage. Even 
when you got in behind trucks going 
your way, they were packed so closely 
together that they advanced at a crawl, 
so you did too. Bits of the war were 
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threaded along the Foresters’ Track like 
beads on a string, and the opportunity to 
become familiar with them was forced 
upon you. Mollie, for me, was the gaud- 
iest bead. 

The reason the Foresters’ Track is 
such a miserable excuse for a road is 
that in normal times there is little need 
for it. There is a lighthouse at Cap 
Serrat and a forest warden’s house about 
halfway between that and Sedjenane. 
The few Berbers in the district, who live 
in brush shelters in the bush, have no ve- 
hicles or need of a road. But in late April 
and early May of 1943, La Piste For- 
estiére was an important military thor- 
oughfare. The Allied armies, facing 
east, lay in a great arc with their right 
flank at Sousse, on the Gulf of Tunis, 
and this little road was the only sup- 
ply line for twenty miles of front; 
that is, the extreme left flank of the 
Allied line. The actual front line ran 


‘parallel to the road and only a few hun- 


dred yards east of it during the first days 
of the offensive that was to end the Al- 
lies’ North African campaign, but be- 
cause of the hills and the brush, people 
on the road couldn’t see the fighting. 
However, American artillery placed 
just west of the road—it would have 
been an engineering feat to get it any 
considerable distance into the brush— 
constantly fired over our heads as our 
jeeps piddled along. ‘The gunners hoped 
that some of their shells were falling on 
the Germans and Italians who were 
trying to halt our infantry’s advance 
with fire from hidden mortars and ma- 
chine guns. The Luftwaffe in Africa 
had predeceased the enemy ground 
forces; the budget of planes allotted it 
for the African adventure was exhaust- 
ed, I suppose, and the German High 
Command sent no more. ‘This was lucky 
for us, because one good strafing, at 
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any hour, would have 
jammed the road with 
burned-out vehicles and 
Allied dead. By repeat- 
ing the strafing once a 
day, the Germans could 
have kept the road per- 
manently out of commis- 
sion. The potential dan- 


worry us for long, how- 
ever. You soon become 
accustomed to immunity, 
even when you cannot 
understand the reason 
for it. . 
Trucks left ammunition along the 
side of the road to be carried up to 
the fighting lines on the backs of requi- 


ger from the air did not 


sitioned mules and horses and little Arab» 


donkeys, a strangely assorted herd con- 
ducted by an equally scratch lot of sol- 
diers. “The Washington army had de- 
cided years before that the war was now 
one-hundred-per-cent mechanized, so 
the field army, quite a different organ- 
ization, had to improvise its animal 
transport as it went along. The wound- 
ed were carried down to the road by 
stretcher bearers. Ambulances, moving 
with the same disheartening slowness as 
everything else, picked up the casual- 
ties and took them out to a clearing 
station near the yellow-triangle hill I 
have mentioned, where some of the via- 
ble ones were patched up for the further 
slow haul out. Cruder surgical units, 
strung out along the road, took such 
cases as they were equipped to handle. 
These units were always right by the 
side of the road, since in that claustro- 
phobe’s nightmare of a country there was 
no other place for them to be. “The 
advanced. units were French and had 
women nurses with them. A French 
doctor I knew used to say that it helped 
the men bear pain if nurses were looking 
at them. “Since we have so little anes- 
thesia,” he said, “we rely upon vanity.” 

Sometimes I would sit in my jeep 
and watch that doctor work. He had 
broken down a few saplings and bushes 
by the side of the road to clear a space 
for his ambulance, and next to the am- 
bulance he had set up a camp stool and a 
folding table with some instruments on 
it. Once a traffic jam stopped my jeep 
near his post when he had a tanned 
giant perched on the camp stool, a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Corps Franc 
d’Afrique. The man’s breasts were 
hanging off his chest in a kind of nies 





ruff. “A bit of courage now, my son, 
will save you a great deal of trouble later 
on,” the doctor said as he prepared to 
do something or other. I assumed, per- 
haps pessimistically, that he was going to 
hack off the bits of flesh as you would 
trim the ragged edges of an ill-cut page. 
“Go easy, Doctor,” the young man 
said. “I’m such a softie.”” Then the 
traffic started to move, so I don’t know 
what the doctor did to him. 
The Corps Franc d’Afrique was a 
unit that had a short and glorious his- 
tory. Soon after the Allied landings in 
-North Africa, in October, 1942, the 
Corps Franc organized itself, literally, 
out of the elements the Darlanists in con- 
trol of the North African government 
distrusted too much to incorporate into 
the regular French Army—Jews, anti- 
Nazis from concentration camps, de 
Gaullists, and other Allied sympathizers. 
A French general named Joseph de 
Goislard de Montsabert, who had helped 
plan the landings, had been thrown out 
by his collaborationist superiors, who, 
even after Darlan’s agreement to play 
ball with the forces of democracy, had 
remained his superiors. De Montsabert, 
because he had a red face and snowy 
hair, was known to his troops as Straw- 
berry in Cream. There had been, among 
the French in North Africa, a number 
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of other professional officers and many 
reservists who, like the General, were 
apparently left out of the war because 
they were suspected of favoring de 
Gaulle or merely of being hostile to 
Germany. The Darlan regime had re- 
fused to mobilize the Jews because it 
clung to the Vichy thesis that they were 
not full citizens, and it did not want 
them to establish a claim to future con- 
sideration, and it was holding thousands 
of Spanish and German refugees and 
French Communists in concentration 
camps. 

De Montsabert and a few of his of- 
ficer friends, talking on the street in 
Algiers one rainy November day of 
that year, decided to start a “Free 
Corps” of men who wanted to fight but 
whom the government would not allow 
to. They took over a room in a school- 
house on the Rue Mogador as headquar- 
ters and advertised in the Echo d@ Alger 
for volunteers. The ad appeared once 
and then the Darlanist censorship, which 
was still operating under the Americans, 
like every other element of Vichy rule, 
suppressed it. But scores of volunteers 
had already appeared at the schoolhouse 
and de Montsabert sent them out with 
pieces of schoolroom chalk to write “‘Join 
the Corps Franc” on walls all over the 
city. Hundreds of new volunteers came 
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in. General Giraud, who had arrived in 
Africa to command all the French but 
had subsequently accepted a rdéle sec- 
ondary to Darlan’s, heard of the move- 
ment and interceded for it. Giraud, 
whatever his limitations, considered it 
natural that anybody in his right mind 
should want to fight the Germans. Dar- 
lan and his Fascist friends began to think 
of the Corps Franc as a means of getting 
undesirables out of the way, so the goy- 
ernment recognized it but at the same 
time refused it any equipment. ‘The 
Corps began life with a miscellany of 
matériel begged from the British and 
Americans. Its men wore British battle 
dress and French insignia of rank, lived 
on American C rations, and carried any 
sort of weapons they could lay their 
hands on. The most characteristic fea- 
ture of their appearance was a long 
beard, but even this was not universal, 
because some of the soldiers were too 
young to grow one. After the Corps 
Franc’s arrival in Tunisia, it added to 
its heterogeneous equipment a_ great 
deal more stuff it captured from the 
enemy. Ihe Corps went into the line in 
February of 1943, in the zone north of 
Sedjenane, and it remained there into 
the spring. 

Late April in Tunisia is like late June 
in New York, and heat and dust were 
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great nuisances to our men when they 
were attacking. In February and 
March, however, coastal Tunisia is 
drenched with a cold and constant 
downpour. The Foresters’ Track was 
two feet deep in water when the Corps 
Franc began to fight along it. There 
were two battalions to start with—about 
twelve hundred men—to cover a sector 
twenty miles long. A third and fourth 
battalion had been added by the time 
the Americans began their offensive. 
The Corps, in the beginning, had only 
two ambulances, converted farm trucks 
owned bya Belgian colonist in Morocco. 
The Belgian and his son had driven the 
trucks across North Africa to join the 
Corps. But the trucks were unable to 
negotiate the flooded ‘Track, so the men 
of the Corps carried their wounded 
out to Sedjenane on their shoulders. 
I once asked my doctor friend why 
they had not used mules. ‘““The mules 
rolled over in the water and crushed 
the wounded men,” he said. “‘We 
know. We tried it with wounded 
prisoners.” 

Now that the great attack was on, 
there were other troops along the Track 
with the Corps—the Sixtieth Infantry 
of the American Ninth Division, part 
of the American Ninth Division’s ar- 
tillery, an American tank-destroyer 
battalion, some Moroccan units, and 
some American motor-truck and med- 
ical outfits. The medics and the artil- 
lery made the French feel pampered 
and their morale got very high. One hot 
morning, I passed a lean, elderly soldier 
of the Corps Franc who was burying 
two of his comrades. He looked about 
sixty—there was no age limit in the 
Corps—and had a long, drooping mus- 
tache of a faded biscuit color. He had 
finished one grave and was sitting down 
to rest and cool off before beginning 
the other. The two dead men lay with 
their feet to the road. Blueflies had set- 
tled on their faces. I told my jeep driver 
to stop and asked the gravedigger what 
men these were. “One stiff was an 
Arab from Biskra,” the old soldier said, 
“and the other a Spaniard, a_nihilist 
from Oran.” I asked him how his work 
was going. He wiped the sweat from 
his forehead and said happily, ““Mon- 
sieur, like on roller skates.” 

A quarter of the men in the Corps 
Franc were Jews. A Jewish lieuten- 
ant named Rosenberg was its posthu- 
mous hero by the time I arrived in 
the Foresters’ Track country. He had 
commanded a detachment of twenty 
men covering the retreat of his battalion 
during a German counterattack in early 
March. This was a sequel to the coun- 


terattack against the Americans at Kas- 
serine Pass in late February, and both 
assaults were prototypes, on a small 
scale, of the counter-offensive the Ger- 
mans were to launch in Belgium at the 
end of 1944—tthe last flurry of the 
hooked and dying fish. Rosenberg, hold- 
ing one of the innumerable little hills 
with his men, had decided that it was 
not fitting for a Jew to retire, even 
when the Germans looked as though 
they had surrounded his position. He 
and his men held on until the rest of the 
battalion had made its escape. Then he 
rose, and, intoning the “Marseillaise,” 
led his men in an attack with hand 
grenades. He and most of his men were, 
of course, killed. 

Besides the Jews, the Corps had hun- 
dreds of political prisoners from labor 
camps in southern Algeria—Spanish 
Republicans who had fled to Africa in 
1939, anti-Nazi Germans who had 
come even before that, and French 
“Communists and de Gaullists,” to em- 
ploy the usual Vichy designation for 
dissidents. The political prisoners had 
been released upon agreeing to enter the 
Corps Franc, which they did not con- 
sider an onerous condition. There were 
also hundreds of Frenchmen who had 
joined because they distrusted the Vichy 
officers in the regular Army, or because 
they were “‘hard heads” who detested 
any species of regularity, or because 
they were too old or ill for more con- 
ventional fighting units. In the Corps 
Franc, they were at liberty to march 
and fight until they dropped. ‘There 


were also a fair number of Mohammed- 


ans, good soldiers who had joined to 
earn the princely wage of twenty-three 
francs a day, ten times what they would 
have got if they had waited to be mo- 
bilized in their regular units. When- 
ever I had a chance, I asked Corps 
Franc soldiers what they had been in 
civilian life and why they had enlist- 
ed. I remember a former carabiiero 


who had fought in the Spanish Loyal-- 


ist Army, and a baker of Italian par- 





“T am a Communist. Rich people are 
poison to me.” 

Other members of the Corps who 
made a special impression on me were 
a former admiral in the Spanish Repub- 
lican Navy, who was now a company 
commander and would not allow junior 
officers to shout at soldiers; a Hungarian 
poet who had been studying medicine 


at the University of Algiers; a sixteen- 


year-old Alsatian from Strasbourg who 
had run away from home to avoid being 
forced to become a German citizen; and 


a French captain, a shipping broker in 


civil life, who proclaimed himself a Roy- 
alist. “Che captain’s sixteen-year-old son 
was also in the Corps; the boy was a 
motorcycle dispatch rider. I also. re- 
member two tough Parisians who had 
not seen each other since one had es- 
caped from jail in Dakar, where they 
had both been imprisoned for trying 
to join the Free French in Brazzaville. 
The other had escaped later. “Say, it’s 
you, old pimp!” one of the men shouted 
joyously. “And how did you get out of 
the jug, old rottenness?” the second 
man shouted back. Once I shared a 
luncheon of C-ration vegetable hash, 
scallions, and medlars with a little fifty- 
three-year-old second lieutenant, one.of 
those Frenchmen with a face like a 
parakeet, who until 1942 had been 
vice-president of the Paris Municipal 
Council, in which he represented the 
arrondissement of the Opéra. He had 
got out a clandestine paper and had 
helped Jewish friends smuggle millions 
of francs out of France. Betrayed to the 
Gestapo, he had been arrested and put in 
Cherche-Midi Prison; he had escaped 
with the aid of a jailer and come to Afri- 


ca and the Corps Franc. The middle- — 
aged soldier who waited on us spoke 


French with a farce-comedy Russian 
accent; he had been a waiter at the 


Scheherazade, a night club in Mont-— 


martre, and had often served the lieu- 
tenant when he was a civilian. A hand- 


some young Viennese half-Jew, who. 


had been on the Austrian track team 
in the last Olympic Games, once asked 
me for some sulfanilamide. He had 
been in a labor camp for six months 
without seeing a woman but had been 
allowed one night’s leave in Oran be- 
fore being sent on to the front. - He 
wanted the sulfanilamide, he said, so 
that he could treat himself; he was 
afraid that a doctor might order him 


away from the firing line. And in a 


hospital tent at the clearing station I 
came across a man with a French flag 
wrapped around his waist; the medics 
discovered it when they cut his shirt 


entage from Bone, in Algeria, who said, - 
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“May I ask you a very rude question? Just what 1s a burp gun?” 


away. He was a hard-looking, blondish 
chap with a mouthful of gold teeth and 
a face adorned by a cross-shaped knife 
scar—the croix de vache with which 
procurers sometimes mark business ri- 


vals. An interesting collection of ob- ° 


scene tattooing showed on the parts 
of him that the flag did not cover. 
Outwardly he was not a sentimental 
type. 

“Where are you from?” 
him. 

“Belleville,” he said. Belleville is a 


part of Paris not distinguished for its 


I asked 


elegance. 
“What did you do in civilian life?” 
I inquired. 4 


That made him grin. “TI lived on my 
income,” he said. 


“Why did you choose the Corps 
Franc?” 
“Because I understood,” he said. 


HE American soldiers interspersed 

with the men of the Corps Franc 
along the Foresters’ Track found them 
a fantastic lot. Most of the men then 
in the Ninth Division came from New 
York, New Jersey, or New England, 
and their ideas of North Africa and 
Frenchmen had been acquired from 
films with Ronald Colman as Beau 
Geste or Charles Boyer as Charles 
Boyer. They thought the Frenchmen 
very reckless. ‘The Ninth had had its 
first experience in battle on the road to 
Maknassy, in southern Tunisia, only a 
few weeks earlier, and it was not yet ja 


polished division. The men of the Ninth 
in Germany recently took risks as non- 
chalantly as any Corps Franc soldier 
used to, but at the time I am speaking 
of they would sometimes call the 
Frenchmen “‘those crazy headhunters.” 
This term reflected a tendency to con- 
fuse the Corps Franc with the Moroc- 
cans in the same zone; the Moroccans 
are not headhunters, either, but there is 
a popular American belief that they are 
paid according to how many enemy ears 
they bring in. 

There were two tabors, or battalions, 
of Moroccans in the zone; a tabor con- 
sists of several goums, or companies, 
and each soldier who is a member of a 
company is called a goumier. For the 
sake of simplicity and euphony, Ameri- 


cans called the Moroccan soldiers them- 
selves goums. The goums used to ride 
along the side of the road on bay mules 
or gray horses—sure-footed, mountain- 
bred animals—until they got near the 
place where they were going to fight. 
Then they would dismount and go off 
into the brush on bare feet, and return 
with their booty when they had finished 
their business. The goum’s sole outer 
garment is the djellabah, which looks 
like a long brown bathrobe with a hood. 
It is made of cotton, wool, linen, goats’ 
hair, or camels’ hair and usually has ver- 
tical black stripes. It sheds water, insu- 
lates against heat and cold, is a substitute 
for a pup tent at night, and serves as 
a repository for everything the goum 
gloms, like the capacious garment of a 
professional shoplifter. In their Moroc- 
can homeland the goums live with their 
wives and children in their own villages 
and are supposed to pay themselves with 
the spoils of tribes that resist the French 
government. In Tunisia the spoils were 
pretty well confined to soldiers’ gear. 
Asa goum killed or captured more and 
more enemies, he would put on layer 
after layer of tunics and trousers, always 
wearing the djellabah over everything. 
_ The girth of the goums increased as the 
campaign wore on. This swollen effect 


gave a goum an air of prosperity and im- 


portance, in his opinion; his standing as 
a warrior, he thought, was in direct ratio 
to his circumference. A goum who was 
doing well often wore, between sorties, 
one German and one Italian boot and 
carried a string of extra boots over his 
saddlebow. The funny part of it was 
that a goum wearing six men’s clothing 
could slip noiselessly through a thicket 
that was impassable. to a skinny Ameri- 
can. The French officers commanding 
the goums assured me that their men 
were not paid by the ear; if a goum oc- 
casionally had a few dried ears con- 
cealed in a fold of his djellabah, one offi- 
cer explained, it was because goums had 
discovered that such souvenirs had a 
trade value in G.I. cigarettes and chew- 
ing gum. “Far from paying for ears,” 
this officer said, “we have recently been 
offering a small reward for live prison- 
ers for interrogation. It is evident that 
a prisoner without ears is not a good 
subject for interrogation, because he 
does not hear the questions plainly.”” To 
hold the goums’ respect, the officers had 
to be able to march, climb, and fight 
with them, and a goum is as inexhausti- 
ble as a mountain sheep and about as 
fastidious as a hyena. Most goums come 
from the Atlas Mountains and few of 
them speak Arabic, much less French, 
so the officers have to be fluent in the 
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southern Berber dialects, which are all 
that the men know. The goums are try- 
ing companions in minefields, because, 
as one officer remarked, ““They say, ‘If 
it is the will of God, we go up,’ and 
then they just push forward.” Neither 
they nor the Corps Franc had mine de- 
tectors. An American captain named 
Yankauer, who was the surgeon at the 
clearing station near the yellow-triangle 
hill, was once digging scraps of steel out 
of a goum who had stepped on a mine. 
The man let out one short squeal—there 
was no anesthetic—and then began a 
steady chant. Yankauer asked a goum 
officer, who was waiting his turn on the 
table, what the goum was saying. The 
officer translated, ‘“He chants, ‘God 
forgive me, I am a woman. God for- 
give me, I am a woman,’ because, you 
see, he has cried aloud, so he is 
ashamed.” The goums’ chief weapons 
were curved knives and long rifles of 
the vintage of 1871, and one of the sup- 
ply problems of the campaign for the 
American G-4 was finding ammunition 
for these antediluvian small arms. Colo- 
nel Pierre Magnan, who had succeeded 
de Montsabert in command of the Corps 


Franc, was the senior French officer in 
the zone. I was with him one day when 
the commander of a newly arrived tabor 
presented himself for orders. “How are 
you fixed for automatic weapons, 
Major?” Magnan asked. “We have 
two old machine guns,” the goum offi- 
cer said. Then, when he saw Magnan’s 
glum look, he added cheerily, “But 
don’t worry, my Colonel, we use them 
only on maneuvers.” 

Magnan was a trim, rather elegant 
officer who, before the Allied landings, 
had commanded a crack infantry regi- 
ment in Morocco. On the morning of 
the American landings, he had arrest- 
ed General Nogués, the Governor Gen- 
eral of Morocco, and then asked him to 
prevent any fighting between the French 
and Americans by welcoming the in- 
vading forces. Nogués had telephoned 
to a tank regiment to come and arrest 
Magnan. Magnan, unwilling to shed 
French blood, had surrendered to the 
tankmen and become a prisoner in his 
turn, 
ordered a resistance which cost hun- 
dreds of French and American lives. 
Magnan was kept in prison for several 
days after Nogués, who was backed by 
our State Department, had consented to 





“Vast ai squadrons strike Japan. Homecoming speeded for a mil- . 
lion American boys. Mass starvation in'Europe Allie? greatest 
problem. Additional war criminals indicted. But first, a word from 
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the makers of Daring, the perfume for the woman who dares.” 


The liberated Nogués had then 
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The Next Best Thing to a Leave 
is a LETTER 


Home is heaven to men overseas. 

And a letter is a five-minute fur- 
lough at home. So however busy you are, 
find time to write that man in the service. 
When you write, remember these 3 rules: 
1. Short, frequent letters are better than oc- 
casional long ones. 2. Write cheerful newsy 
letters about familiar places and faces. 3. 
Use V-Mail, because V-Mail gets there 
quicker, saves space for vital supplies that 
help speed Victory. Why not read this mag- 
azine later and write a V-Mail letter now? 

HOW THE MARTIN MARS BOOSTS MORALE 

Mighty morale-booster is the Martin 
Mars. Each trip she carries thousands of 


‘letters . . . and if loaded only with V- 


Mail, she could carry the unbelievable 
total of 266,000,000 letters! Looking 
ahead, this great capacity of Mars-type 
planes will. mean greater payloads, 
lowered costs, for overocean airlines. 
Already designed, commercial cargo and 
passenger versions of the Mars await 
only Victory to become reality. So to- 
morrow, for speed, safety, comfort and 
economy, plan to take trips or ship 
goods via Martin Mars! 


Tue GuEnN L. Martin Co., BALTrmMore 3, Mp. 
Gurenn L, Marrin-NEBRASKA COMPANY—OMAHA 
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At Fleet or Army 
Post Offices, V-Mail 
letters are photo- 
graphed on strips of 
film then reduced to 
postage-stamp size. 





OneV-Mail pouch 
carries as many 
letters as 57 regular 
pouches. One ton of 
ordinary’ mail re- 
duces to 14 pounds 
of V-Mail film. 





Arriving at over- 
seas bases, micro- 
film is enlarged, cut 
into individual let- 
ters, sealed in en- 
velopes by machine. 
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V-Mail reaches 
them quickly .. and 
saves cargo space 
for equipment they 
need. Get V-Mail 
paper at station- 
er's or post office. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable 








Making as many as 14 tripseach month between California and Honolulu, the huge Martin Mars speeds mail, 


supplies and priority passengers to the Pacific. A number of 82-ton sisterships will soon join her to serve our lengthening battle lines. 


TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 











Rr” the world and back again, Dewar’s has won 
over sixty medals for excellence in Scotch Whisky. 
Today, Dewar’s is proving it is well worthy of these 
citations. For today — as always — there is no meddling 


with the superb quality of the Medal Scotch of the World. 










HONOURS OF 


The Scots Guards 


(Lt. Colonel Full Dress) 
Namur, 1695 — Talavera — Waterloo — Egypt, 1882 — Modder River 
South Africa, 1899, 1902 — Marne, 1914— Aisne, 1914—Ypres, 1914-17 


HONOURS OF 


DEWAR’S "White Label” 


Award of the World's 
Columbian Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 1892 
. one of more than 


















60 medals honour- 
ing Dewar’s White 
Label for Excellence 
in Scotch Whisky. 
















White Label 


Medal Scotch for more than 80 years 
Victoria Vat 
“None Finer” — Liqueur Scotch 
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and “Victoria Vat” 
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be agreeable to the Allies. Magnan had 
then been released, but he was deprived 
of his command and consigned to the 
Corps Franc. He now commands a di- 
vision in France, and de Montsabert 
has a corps @armée, so the scheme to 
keep them down has not been precisely 
a success. 


HE Axis forces north of Sedje- 
nane must have been as hard put 

to it for supply routes as we were. I 
don’t remember the roads the Intelli- 
gence maps showed behind the enemy’s 
lines, but they could not have been nu- 
merous or elaborate. “The Germans did 
not seem to have a great deal of artil- 
lery, but they occasionally landed shells 
on our road. Once, I remember, they 
shot up a couple of tank destroyers 
shortly after the jeep I was in had 
pulled out to let them pass. Through- 
out, it was a stubborn, nasty sort of 
fighting in the brush, and casualties ar- 
rived in a steady trickle rather than any 
great spurt, because large-scale attacks 
were impossible. Our men fought their 
way a few hundred yards further east 
each day, toward Ferryville and Bizerte. 
Eventually, when Rommel’s forces 
crumpled, men of the Corps Franc, in 
trucks driven by American soldiers, got 
to Bizerte before any other Allied troops. 
On Easter Sunday, which came late 

in April, I was out-along the Track all 
day, riding in a jeep with Hal Boyle, 
a correspondent for the Associated 
Press. At the end of the afternoon we 
headed home, hoping to get back to 
the press camp before night so that we 
wouldn’t have to buck a stream of two- 
and-a-half-ton trucks and armored ve- 
hicles in the blackout. ‘Traffic seemed, 
if anything, heavier than usual along the 
Foresters’ Track, as it always did when 
you wereinahurry. The jeep stopped 
for minutes at a time, which gave Boyle 
the opportunity to climb out and get the 
names and home addresses of Ameri- 
can soldiers for his stories. Sometimes 
he would stay behind, talking, and 
catch up with the jeep the next time it 
was snagged. We could have walked 
along the Track faster than we rode. 
Finally we came to a dip in the road. 
Fifty yards below and to our right there 
was a shallow stream, and there was al- 
most no brush on the slope from the road 
down to the water. This, for the For- 
esters’ Track country, was a consider- 
able clearing, and it was being used 
for a number of activities. Some goums 
were watering their mounts in the 
stream, some French and American 
soldiers were heating rations over brush 
fires, a number of vehicles were parked 
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Borough by Borough—by burrow 


If It’s Compliments You’re Craving 


Inevitable, says the proverb, is taxation. “And dinner’ — 
say you, weary of marketing. So if you’re fresh out of new 
and clever ideas for family meals, why not list Campbell's 
Black Bean Soup? Compliments have been earned on far less 
than this smart, smooth soup. “Delicious”, he'll say. "Yes, it is, 


rather’, you'll respond. Whereafter anything nice can happen 


to your evening. Of course it all begins with your grocer. 


Comb, BLACK BEAN SOUP 


P. S. Some like to float a slice of lemon on it. 













BLACK BEAN 


SouP, 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


Tallulah 


BANKHEAD 


in PHILIP BARRY'S 


FOOLISH NOTION 


HENRY HULL + DONALD COOK 
Directed by JOHN C. WILSON 
Martin Beck Thea. W. 45. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 






















The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs’”’ 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — Directed by 
Rouben -Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harry Joseph Evelyn , Ruth 
Stockwell Buloff Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea, W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 











A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 





Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR H HAMMERST TE! 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





“A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY” 


—Lewis Nichols, Times 


New Comedy 


by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


NEW YORK 
HENRY MILLER’S Thea. 43 St. E. of B’y. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 


CHICAGO 
HARRIS THEATRE, Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 


Tf MUSICAL IN YEARS.”’—Lyons, Post 


OGMER GIRL. 


Mar co aee HOLM 








MARGARET DAVID DOOLEY 
DOUGLASS MeCRACKEN BROOKS WILSON 
Music by Lyrics by 
HAROLD ARLEN E. Y. HARBURG 
Book by SIG HERZIG and FRED SATIDY 


Based on the play by LILITH & DAN JAMES 
SHUBERT Theatre. W. 44th St. CI. 6-5990 
Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
BROCK PEMBERTON presents 


fauk Fog.) 


New His by ar ey 4A 
wn JOSEPHINE HULL Aggy, 
. of B’y. Evs. 8:40 sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


piset by ANTOINETTE PERRY 
48th St. Thea., 
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RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN present 


MADY CHRISTIANS + OSCAR HOMOLKA © 


in JOHN van DRUTEN'S 


[REMEMBER MAMA 


from Kathryn Forbes’ ‘Mama's Bank Account’ 
with JOAN TETZEL 


MUSIC BOX, W. 45th St. @ Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 





1 
“Always funny, sometimes profoundly | 
iam —CHAPMAN, Daily \RT 





A New 1D by JOHN PA LEA 


HUDSON, 44th St. E. of B’way. BR 9-5641 
Hi cake 8:40, &1.20-$3.60 Tax Incl. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





there, and Colonel Magnan and some 
officers were holding a staff meeting. As 
we approached the clearing, we were 
stopped again for a moment by the traf- 
fic. A dismal American soldier came 
out of the brush on our left, tugging a 
gaunt, reluctant white horse. “Come 
along, Horrible,” the soldier said in a 
tone of intensest loathing. “This god- 
dam horse got me lost three times to- 
day,” he said to us, looking over his 
shoulder at the sneering, wall-eyed 
beast. He evidently thought the horse 
was supposed to guide him. 

We moved downhill a bit and 
stopped again, this time behind an am- 
bulance that was loading wounded. 
There was a group of soldiers around 
the ambulance. Boyle and I got out to 
look. ‘There were four wounded men, 
all badly hit. They were breathing hard 
and probably didn’t know what was 
going on. Shock and heavy doses of 
morphia were making their move easy, 
or at least quiet. The four mén were 
all from the Sixtieth Infantry of the 
Ninth Division. <A soldier by the road 
said that they had been on a patrol and 
had exchanged shots with a couple of 
Germans; the Germans had popped 
up waving white handkerchiefs, the 
Americans had stood up to take them 
prisoners, and another German, lying 
concealed, had opened on them with 
a machine gun. It was the sort of thing 
that had happened dozens of times to 
other units, and that undoubtedly has 
happened hundreds of times since. Such 
casualties, a Polish officer once said to 
me, are an entry fee to battle. “That 
doesn’t make them easy to take, how- 
ever. The soldiers had been told about 
this particular trick in their training 
courses, but they had probably thought 
it was a fable invented to make them 
hate the enemy. Now the men around 
the ambulance had really begun to hate 
the enemy. While Boyle was getting 
the names and addresses of the men, 
I saw another American soldier by the 
side of the road. This one was dead. 
A soldier nearby said that the dead 
man had been a private known as Mol- 
lie. =A. J. LizBLInG 

(This is the first part of a 
two-part article.) 


MOST FASCINATING NEWS STORY 
OF THE WEEK 
|The following item, reprinted in its en- 
tirety, is from the Washington Star | 
Richard Williams, 12, will doff his hat 
to his next wrestling foe. 
He engaged in a friendly bout on his way 
to the old fishing hole. 









LELAND HAYWARD presents 


FREDRIC MARCH 


Bell fe Adaro 


by PAUL OSBORN 
from JOHN HERSEY'S 


Pulitzer Prize Winning Novel 
with MARGO 


Directed by H. C. POTTER 
CORT Thea., W. 48th St. Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 









“MICHAEL TODD 
presents 











Lyrics by Music by 
HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS » DOROTHY FIELDS - SIGMUND ROMBERG 


CENTURY THEATRE, 7th AVE. & 59th ST. « Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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EDWIN LESTER presents 
The new musical triumph 


1 on the Hit Parade.’”’ Walter Winchell 
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SONGoF non... 


life & music 
IMPERIAL Th. 


of EDVARD GRIEG 


45th W. of B’way. Evgs 8:30 
Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





D ark«Afoon 


A Dramatic Legend by 
HOWARD RICHARDSON & WILLIAM BERNEY 


W. of . ie 
46ST. THEA. oc mors: Web. & satan 2540 












' “Plenty for the inane Nichols, Times 


OLSEN & JOHNSON » / 
iLAFFING ROOM ONLY! 


. with FRANK LIBUSE geerry GARRETT 

WILLIE WEST | 
Production Designed by StEWAR 
Staged by JOHN MURRAY 2 Sows 
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AGATHA CHRISTIE'S 
Mystery Comedy 


LITTLE INDIANS 


PLYMOUTH THEA. é:10: ‘mats. sereceal 

Eddie DOWLING & Louis J. SINGER present 
LAURETTE |, EDDIE 
TAYLOR DOWLING 


" CLASS MENAGERIE 


A new play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with Julie HAYDON ¢ Anthony ROSS 
PLAYHOUSE THEA. W. 48 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat.— 








“THE play the whole country is talk- 
ing about.’”,-—GARLAND, Jour.-Amer. 


MANSFIELD Theatre 47 St. W. of B'’way 
Evgs. 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 — 





























Today, exquisite coffeepots of Aymé Videau’s craftsman- 
ship are hall marks of hospitality in fine American homes. 
But today, Mrs. Cornelius Dresselhuys, a Director of the 
Travelers Aid Society of New York, serves her distin- 
guished guests coffee far superior to that of Mrs. Hem- 
ming’s time . . . Yuban Coffee . . . coffee originally the 
private blend of America’s greatest coffee merchant .. . 
coffee blended from the world’s choice sources of supply. 
Now, as then, Yuban Coffee is enjoyed for its distinctive 
character, its fine flavor, and rich aroma. That’s why Yuban 
today, as for generations, is known as “the guest coffee.” 


YUBAN 


eo. % 


hk was an opulent era. The Napo- | 
leonic Wars were over. England was 
at peace. And the art of fine living 
flowered . . . flowered in stately 
Georgian homes . . . homes embel- 
lished with paintings by Romney 
and Reynolds, by Gainsborough, 
Raeburn, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
whose portrait of the British beauty, 
Mrs. Frederick Hemming, now graces 
the New York salon of the lovely 
Mrs. Cornelius Dresselhuys. Then, 
London silversmiths, successors to 
the great Aymé Videau, fashioned 
exquisite coffeepots such as that por- 
trayed below, to win the approval of 
Goldsmiths’ Hall with these hall marks 
@ -@ Then, as now, fine 


coffee was the hall mark of fine living. 





NEW YORK — Morosco Theatre 
ELLIOTT BETTY 


NUGENT ° FIELD 
8 ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr., 
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by JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
HUGH BETTY 


K. T. 
STEVENS © MARLOWE ° LAWFORD 
CHICAGO — Selwyn Theatre 


NEW YORK’S NO. 1 MUSICAL HIT! 


ON SHE 
O'SOWN 


ADELPHI, 54 St. E. of B’y. Evgs. 8:40. Mats, Wed. & Sat. 
Moves June 5 to Air Conditioned 44th St. Theatre 














Jes 
ROYCE LANDIS BEAL CAULFIELD 
BIJOU THEA., W. 45 St. Mats. Sat. & Sun. 


THE LATE MAX GORDON 


EORGE LEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND & GEO. S. KAUFMAN 
with LEO G. CARROLL 
Janet BEECHER Percy WARAM Margaret DALE 


LYCEUM THEA, 45th St. E. of B’way. CH 4-4256 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:40 








MOTION PICTURE 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center 


GREER = GREGORY 
GARSON * PECK 


“THE VALLEY OF DECISION” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
e 
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SPECTACULAR STAGE PRESENTATION 








pretty scene, we 
move to the house next 
door, where a Mr. Field- 





THE CURRENT CINEMA. 


Dark Doings 


«ce 


HE UNSEEN,” a mystery picture 
adapted by Hagar Wilde and 
Raymond Chandler from a nov- 
el by Ethel Lina White, begins when an 
inquisitive old lady sees a chink of light 
in a boarded-up house and starts snoop- 
ing around. This is a fatal mistake, be- 
cause the killer, a man with no coherent 
face, Comes out just at 
that moment, chases her 
up a dark alley, and 
breaks her neck. From 
this 


ing 1s hiring a new and 
beautiful governess to re- 
place the old one, who 
was also beautiful but ap- 
parently of a somewhat 
too rakish disposition for the nursery. 
The newcomer, who up to then had 
known nothing but the ordered tran- 
quillity of the advertising business, has 
quite a time with the Fieldings. Her 
employer, a rude man who was once 
suspected of dismantling his wife, is 
given to mysterious absences at night; 
his daughter, Ellen, not otherwise a 
morbid little girl, has an extremely gory 
photograph of the old lady’s corpse in 
her scrapbook, night next to a picture 
of Snow White; and her brother, 
Barnaby, a really arresting specimen, 
plays ‘““There’ll Be Some Changes 
Made” over and over, with sardonic 
emphasis, on his phonograph, makes sur- 
reptitious telephone calls to the ex-gov- 


erness, for whom it appears he has a pre- 


cocious attachment, and keeps the water 
running in the bathroom at night. His 
sister explains casually that he does this 
so he won’t fall asleep before it’s time to 
open the front door for the faceless man 
who uses the Fielding house as a pas- 
sageway to the abattoir next door. Bar- 
naby gets fifty cents a night for this sim- 
ple service, but as it involves a good deal 
of wear and tear on his nervous system, 
it seems likely that he earns his money. 
The governess makes a conscientious ef- 
fort to perform her duties in this un- 
usual household, heroically investigating 
ghostly clankings in the basement, deal- 
ing politely with a succession of sinister 
visitors, and even forcing herself to re- 
frain from assassinating Barnaby, but it 
is all clearly something of a strain. 

The details of the plot are too com- 
plicated for much further synopsis here ; 
it is probably enough to tell you that two 
more ladies are-rather messily dispatched 





before the murderer is abruptly identi- 
fied. As often happens when a detective 
story is transplanted to the screen, “The 
Unseen” suffers a little from the very 
richness of its material. So many people 
are engaged in such a variety of dirty 
work that it isn’t always easy to keep 
track of the basic story, especially as - 
most of the action takes 
place in an ominous half- 
light, very hard on the 
eyes. Nevertheless, it is a 
good deal more exciting 
and literate than most of 
its kind, and I think it 
ought to make you rea- 
sonably happy. Young 
Richard Lyon, who may 
remind you of Skippy 
Homeier, givesa remark- 
ably effective performance as the sullen 
and tormented Barnaby, and Nona 
Griffith, a solemn, appealing child, is 
excellent as his younger sister. “The 
adults in the cast include Gail Russell, 
Joel McCrea, and Herbert Marshall, 
and, though somewhat eclipsed by the 
juvenile talent, they are very fetching, 
too. 


VEN if the end of the European 
war hadn’t relegated it to history, 

Tm afraid that “Counter-Attack,” the 
screen version of a play produced here 
a couple of years ago, wouldn’t be much 
of a picture. John Howard Lawson 
seems to have made some changes from 
the original as I remember it, but they 
are not in the nature of improvements, 
and the piece remains essentially a very 
heavy dose of Soviet propaganda. Two 
Russian soldiers, one a beautiful young 
woman, are trapped in the cellar of a 
crumbling house along with seven or 
eight disarmed Nazis. For not alto- 
gether plausible reasons, it is necessary 
for the Reds to find out which of their 
captives is a commissioned officer and, 
with a regard for the niceties of inter- 
national law which I had never sus- 
pected in the Russian character, to do 
it without killing anybody. The result 
is inevitably rather static. Paul Muni, 
as the Russian hero, holds the enemy at 
bay with a tommygun while he ques- 
tions them one after the other with 
enormous cunning. Now and then the 
Germans try to overwhelm their cap- 
tors and the lights go out and guns chat- 
ter, but nothing much comes of it. In 
the end, of course, the Russian Army 
turns up for the rescue. I don’t believe 





Mr. Muni was any more relieved than 
I was. 


CCORDING to my associate in 
these operations, ““The Brighton 
Strangler” is ingenious but not terribly 
interesting. “It is about a London actor 
(John Loder) who gets hit on the head 
during an air raid, just after the final 
performance of a play in which he has 
been appearing as a murderer. ‘This 
brings on some kind of mental disturb- 
ance, causing him to imagine that he is 
actually the character he was on the 
_stage and consequently to wander 
around Brighton killing the equivalents 
of the people in the show, if I’m being 
clear, which I doubt. Anyway, he gets 
the mayor and the chief inspector and is 
going to work on a beautiful Waaf 
when he is interrupted by his fiancée 
(Rose Hobart) and a Scotland Yard 
detective, who corner him on a roof. 
‘Don’t shoot. Applaud,’ Miss Hobart 
says sharply. They do, and the actor 
bows so enthusiastically that he falls off 
the building.” —W.G. 


To A Squirrel Lover 


Dear Forum: In answer to “Anxious 
Squirrel-Lover’s” letter, I think if you 
could catch the squirrel long enough to ap- 
ply heavy cold cream to its tail, it might 
stimulate a new growth of fur. Squirrels 
frequently shed during the early Fall, but 
it shouldn’t make them wild. Are you sure 
its the same squirrel? We catch squirrels 
quite often by hanging various tid bits from 
the top of our metal clothes poles and 
greasing the pole. The squirrel jumps for 
the food and slides down the pole into a 
trap-topped box at the bottom. By feeding 
them in confinement they soon become very 
tame and when we let them loose they stay 
right around the house. Once in a while we 
catch a cat in the same manner, but we 
don’t feed them and they go away when 
we free them. I wonder if anyone can tell 
me how to cook chives? Thank you. 623 
Fairmont. Hetprut.—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 


Sure. First you trap them with a 
greasy pole, then you put cold cream on 
their tails. 


DEPT. OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(MIND YOUR P’S AND Q’S DIVISION) 


[From “Symbolic Logic,” by C. I. Lewis 
and C.. H. Langford | 


If “p implies q” is to be synonymous 
with “q is deducible from p;” and if q is 
deducible from p when and only when “p 
implies q” expresses a tautology; then “p 
implies q,” in this required meaning, must 
be true when, for a particular p and q, it 
expresses a tautology; and it must be false 
when, for a particular p and q, it does not 
express a tautology. 














Ose every battlefront as well as 
on the world’s major airlines, Solar 
Exhaust Systems are recognized 
for their excellence in engineering 
design and for their precision of 
manufacture as shown in their re- 
markable service records. 
Typical is the Solar exhaust 
manifold which American Airlines 
has had in service for over three 
years on one of their 
Wright G-102 engines in 
their Douglas (DC-3) Flag- 





SOLARYAIRCRAFT COMPANY SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF. «DES MOINES 5, IA. 


Equivalent to 640 flights 
New York to Los Angeles 
logged by a Solar 
Manifold on American 
Airlines Flagships 


ships. Through all weather condi- 
tions, this Solar manifold, in the 
hands of American’s expert main- 
tenance crew, has given more than 
10,000 hours of notable service. 
Solar skills will continue to 
solve problems in the elimination 
of hot gases, together with the uti- 
lization of waste heat energy, the 
control and transfer of heat and 
the production of 
products of high cor- 
rosion resistance. 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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LISTEN: sone 


For a few seconds an engineer in a 
CBS shortwave studio went to pieces the 
other day when he heard Koen Van Syzen 
sign off his daily news report in Dutch 
by saying, “This is your Dutch news 
reporter, Bernard Person.” It was May 4 
and the engineer looked through the 
glass panel of the control room at the 
speaker whom he had seen every day, six 
days a week for the past four years. The 
man looked exactly the same. 

But the same broadcaster had just 
announced to his compatriots that the 
German army had surrendered in 
Holland. So he dropped his nom de 
guerre because he was pretty sure the 
Germans could no longer harm his 


family in Holland. 
* 


The Writers’ War Board chose Lyman 
Bryson, CBS Director of Education, for 
its “four bomb” award (highest rating) 
for May. The citation said: 

.  “,,.As Moderator of The People’s 

Platform (CBS, Saturday, 6:15 to 6:45 
p.m. EWT) he combines a fine sense of 
public responsibility and fairness with 
a knack for bringing enlightenment out 
of the discussions. Also in his new series 
of talks on the same network he analyzes 
and thus helps toward the solution of 
Problems of the Peace (CBS, Sunday, 
1:30 to 1:45 p.m. EWT). 


* 


Virgil Thomson, the music critic, went 
to a special concert in Carnegie Hall 
recently where Eileen Farrell sang, then 
came back to his office and wrote: 

“And Eileen Farrell, the soprano, did 
the kind of singing great singers used to 
do, but almost never do any more; 
power, beauty and confidence were all 
there in full glory.” 

You can hear this kind of singing by 
tuning in Eileen’s program on CBS on 


Mondays and Fridays at 6:30 p.m.EWT. 


* 


Please remember to buy 


that War Bond 


mis is OBS 


... THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 





()* night a few weeks ago my 
wife and I had dinner up 
on Morningside Drive, in the 
apartment of someone we've recently 
got to know, a serious-looking, schol- 
arly bachelor whom JI shall call Bauer. 
He teaches in the Schools of Art and 
Architecture at Columbia. We had seen 
him only a couple of times before, in the 
homes of academic friends, and each 
time he had impressed us with his learn- 
ing and his preoccupation with the field 
of art. Romanesque sculpture in south- 
ern France, symbolism in the Ravenna 
mosaics—that was the sort of thing 
Bauer talked about, and we were rather 
surprised when he called us up and in- 
vited us to have dinner with him. It 
turned out that it was a chance re- 
mark of my wife’s about her liking for 
Pennsylvania Dutch folk art that had 
prompted the invitation; the moment 
we entered Bauer’s apartment we.saw 
that he had quite a collection of the 
stuff, and he told us, when we re- 
marked on it, that he was a native of 
Reading. “A wonderful old town,” he 
said enthusiastically. “Full of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch art and architecture, full 
of good old traditions. Full of good 
cooking, too. I’m going to give you a 
real Reading dinner tonight. I hope 
you'll like it.” 

Bauer is such an ascetic-looking chap 
that we hardly expected him to express 
this interest in food, and we were in- 
creasingly surprised after we sat down 
at table. It was any- 
thing but an ascetic 
meal that he served us, 
and anything but an 
ordinary one. 

Hors d’oeuvres ap- 
peared first, consisting 
of a kind of pickled 
Brussels sprout which 
Bauer told us his sister 
in Reading had put up 
in jars according to,an 
old Pennsylvania Dutch 
recipe. The sprouts 
were pungent, and a good deal bet- 
ter than they may sound. Then there 
was a fine shad, baked by Bauer him- 
self in a slow oven for five hours, so 
that all but the largest bones had dis- 
solved, permeating the fish with their 
flavor. No citizen of Reading, we were 
informed, would tolerate shad that had 
been boned in advance, as is so often 
done in New York markets—that was 
a quick-and-easy, insipid method of 
preparation. With the shad came a 
dish of dandelion greens in a tart sauce, 


PRETZELS AND ICE CREAM , 





or “hot dressing,” as Bauer called it. 


This course was accompanied by a bot- — 


tle of Chateau Yquem 29. A real 
Reading meal included at least one 
French touch, our host told us; Hugue- 


nots had been among the town’s first 


settlers and had left their mark upon 
its customs. And finally, for dessert, 
Bauer set before us a bowl of. home- 
made strawberry ice cream and a plat- 
ter of pretzels. 

“T apologize heartily for the pret- 


zels,’ he said, glancing at us rather ~ 


sharply. “Not for having them, of 
course. I hope you don’t think that 
I’m serving them because I couldn’t 
find any cake or cookies—there are 
plenty of those to be had. I serve pret- 
zels because they’re the best thing in 
the world to eat with ice cream; it’s 
a favorite combination in Reading. I 
apologize because these particular pret- 
zels are such a pathetic substitute for 
the real thing.” 

He didn’t give us time to reply be- 
fore he continued, ““They’re made in 
Reading, of course. Most pretzels are, 
even the inferior ones like these, which 
you can buy in New York, as you may 
have noticed from the package labels. 
But the best pretzels don’t travel. 
They’re rather like a perishable wine in 
that respect, delicious on the spot but 
too fragile to be any good after they are 
shipped and reach anywhere else. Pret- 
zels made for export have to be de- 
based—made with tougher, inferior 
dough and covered with 
this shiny lye varnish.” 
Bauer’s lips curled a lit- 
tle as he looked at the 
pretzel he was holding. 
“Even $0.) sauessaza 
firmly, “‘they’re the best 
thing in the world to 
eat with ice cream.” 

Feelingy father 
strange, my wife and 
I ate the delicious ice 
cream and nibbled ten- 
tatively at our pretzels, 
which seemed like perfectly respectable 
pretzels to us, and we were forced to 
admit that the combination wasn’t bad 
at all. The salty crispness of the pret- 
zels contrasted agreeably with the 
sweet, smooth, cold mouthfuls of ice 
cream, and our host beamed when we 
thanked him for enlarging our experi- 
ence in a direction so totally unexpected. 

“Whenever we had ice cream at 
home when I was a boy,” he said, “my 
mother gave me a dime and sent me to 
one particular pretzel factory called the 
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n! That’s your own voice you hear. Or 
a radio program caught and recorded straight 


from the air. Or maybe a program Produced 
by your own youngsters. 


countless sensational applications. Think of a 
dictating machine with no records to break or 
keep shaved—and business conferences, meet- 
ings, telephone conversations kept precisely 

and permanently for future reference. 


It all comes from the thin wire that runs th 
5 through No one has yet begun to explore the full realm 


of possibilities that lie in Lear Wire Recording. 
But to give you.a glimpse of how it 
works and a few of the ways it can 


the Lear Wire Recorder—a wire magnetically 

impressed with sound through an entirely new 
method of recording brought to its present 
high state in Lear laboratories. 






be used, Lear has prepared a free 
booklet of questions and answers. 
Wire recording will be a part of Lear Home Would you like one? Just drop us a 
Radios. But home entertainment is only one of line—or mail the coupon below. 


LEAR RADIO 
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LEAR, Incorporated 

Home Radio Soles Division 
230 E. Ohio St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in the development of wire 
recording and the ways in which it may be used. 
Please send me your free booklet. 
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Drop leaf cocktail 
table, in solid mahog- 
any and mahogany 
veneers with 34 in. 
leather top. $49.50 


weeMele Puiidlitie Fashisnif 


You can define a“high fashion” as 
something everyone wants, but only 
an important few can have. That in- 


cludes all furniture on 8 Hathaway. 


floors, but there is no high fashion 
without high quality, no good fash- 
ion without good style. Here, quality 
is dramatized, correctness bright 
with beauty. Tables shown are 
smart, wanted styles. Others, simi- 
lar and different, priced both more 
and less, are among the host of 
Hathaway foremost furniture fash- 
ions and foremost furniture values, 





51 WEST cdl STREET 


NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 








Nest of 3 tables, in 
solid mahogany with 
mahogany veneers 
and glass tops. $29.50 





Drum commode, solid 
mahogany and mahog- 
any veneers, 18” top, 
two drawers. $19.50 


Table in solid mahog- 
any with mahogony 
veneers, piecrust edge 
and carved base. Top 
28" in diameter. $35 








Adams Pretzel Company. It was a 
quaint-looking old place with an en- 
trance off the street in a kind of tun- 
nel, with very nice brick barrel vault- 
ing on the ceiling. It was always 
dark and cool, even in summer, when 
you turned off the street into that al- 
ley, though once you got into the fac- 
tory salesroom it was hot enough. ‘he 
pretzels we used to get at Adams’s were 
particularly good—the very best, even 
in Reading. Much larger than these 
miserable things we're eating now, 
though not as large as those huge cari- 
catures you see hanging on pushcarts in 
Central Park. And not soft, like some 
of the so-called pretzels you get in New 
York restaurants, but with a less plas- 
ter-of-Paris kind of crispness than these. 
Oh, they were perfect, particularly with 
ice cream! We used to get a dozen for 
a dime. I wonder if they’re still making 
them. They were still going strong five 
or six years ago, I know, but a lot of 
things have changed since then—even 
in Reading, I daréeipeet 

Bauer hadn’t been back in Reading, 
he told us, except for an occasional 
weekend visit, since before Pearl Har- 
bor. ‘“We’ve been working double time 
at the university,” he said, ““what with 
all these naval architects, and all the 
military people studying about Euro- 
pean monuments and museums, and 
such. The whole semester and “vacation 
system—the entire aspect of university 
life, in fact—has been altered almost 
beyond recognition. But I’m going to 
have a couple of free days toward the 
end of next week, and I’m going to 
spend them at home. I’Il go round to 
the Adams factory and get a few of 
their pretzels for you, if they’re still in 
business. I can’t guarantee what con- 
dition they’ll be in by the time they 
get to New York, but I’ll do the best I 
caer, =, 

We told Bauer that would be very 
kind of him indeed, and we spent the 
rest of the evening pleasantly, looking 
over his Pennsylvania Dutch collection 
and talking about things that it brought 
to mind. He told us a little«more 

about Reading, of which he Was indeed 
a loyal son: hoa the traditional yet 
progressive spirit of its citizens and the 
peaceful, non-strident atmosphere of. 
the place. Then, after a nightcap or two 
of excellent Scotch, we thanked him for 
his hospitality and went home. 





Be was as good as his word about 
sending us some Reading pretzels. — 
One afternoon a couple of weeks after 
we had been at his apartment, a small 
candy box was left for us at our hotel. 
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The desk clerk who received the pack- : ’ 

age said that it had been delivered by TE QSE Fanciful Gravats soon went out of style 

a Western Union messenger who told 

him it was fragile and should be given 

special handling. It was strangely light. 

On opening it we found that it con- 

tained three pretzels. Although they 

had been carefully packed between lay- 

ers of what appeared to be Kleenex, : 

two of them were in fragments. The 

one that survived was about four by six 

inches. They were rather full-bodied, \" 14, 
: ; Set EE 

of a very light color, and with an al- RASS 

most unglazed surface. With them, in F 

quite the formal manner, lay Bauer’s 

card. 

We sent at once to the drugstore for 
some ice cream, and when it arrived we 
ate the combination appraisingly. There 
was no question but that the pretzels in 
our gift package were superior to those 
we had eaten at Bauer’s apartment. 
They crunched far more agreeably and 
had an elusive, almost nutty flavor. We 
were’ very pleased with them, and my 
wife “called up Bauer to say so. 

She was struck by the gloomy tone 
of his reply. “Pm glad you enjoyed 
them,” he said hollowly. ‘They were 
the best I could find. But they’re not 
Adams pretzels.” 

“Not Adams!” my wife cried, feel- 
ing a dismay that startled her. 

“No, unfortunately not,” our scholar 
friertéesaid. “I went to the Adams place, 
but the door in that tunnel with the 
brick barrel vaulting I told you about 
was locked, and nobody answered when 
I knocked. I continued down the alley- 
way to where it opened into a court- 
yard—excellent brickwork everywhere, 
by the way, quite characteristic of Read- 
ing—and there was an old man sweep- 
ing the cobblestones. I asked him about 
the *retzel factory and where I could LEG “Sock a 
find the salesroom, and he tipped his hat : Peril trices 
and said, ‘Bless you, sir, they haven’t 
been making pretzels here for three and 
a half years.’ ” 

“Did he really say ‘Bless you, sir,’ 
Mr. Bauer?” my wife couldn’t help 
asking. 

Bauer’s voice brightened a bit. ‘“In- 
deed jhe did,” he said proudly. “It did 


my heart good to hear him, too. It 
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Still setting the pace for scotch 
whiskies is choice Johnnie Walker. 
Its velvety smoothness and mellow 
warmth mean a memorable treat 
every time you serve it. 











OHNNIE 
WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Popular Johnnie Walker can’t be everywhere 
all the time these days. If occasionally he ts 
“out” when you call...call again. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New York, N. Y. 
REO LABEL BLACK LABEL Sole Importer 


Both 86.8 proof BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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EVEN LOST CHILDREN! 


We've often blushingly listened 
to enthusiastic knitters sing the 
praises of our Yarn Depart- 
ment...rave about the beauty 
of the yarns...laud our large 
assortments...compliment our 
experienced sales staff for their 
friendly helpfulness. 


-But it took a lost child to 
teach us our true fame! 


It seems this child came into 
town with her aunt to see a 
matinee, but somehow they be- 
came separated. Overcome by 
panic, there was only one name 
she could remember... yes! 
McCutcheon’s Yarn Depart- 
ment! So she marched right up 
to a cop and asked how to get 
there. 


Maybe the cop’s wife was a 
knitter, too, because he guided 
her straight to us. When the 
child arrived, we fed her milk 
and crackers while we did a bit 
of sleuthing, and were able to 
deliver her to her worried aunt 
just before curtain time. 





Of course, delivering lost chil- 
dren isn’t actually one of our 
regular functions. But it is part 
and parcel of the whole spirit 
of a store that believes as firmly 
as we do in the 


Ante-Bellum Courtesies 
of storekeeping 
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made me realize that I was back home 
again, and that some things in Reading 
were unchanged, even if the Adamses 
weren’t making pretzels any more. The 
old man told me that the elder Mr. 
Adams had died and that the son had 
taken over and was making munitions 
or something in one of the other wings 
of the factory, with an entrance on the 
next street. I suppose young Adams 
found it too hard to get the proper 
pretzel ingredients,” Bauer said, with a 
sigh. “Just like everything else nowa- 
days. So I thanked the old man and 
went to the next-best pretzel factory in 
Reading,” he added. “It’s a place we 
naturally never used to have occasion to 
patronize, but it was always known to 
be the next best to the Adams’s. ‘his 
other plant is still making pretzels, and 
so it was their pretzels I bought. 
Theyre pretty good; they give you a 
faint, wartime idea of what really good 
pretzels used to taste like.” 

My wife assured him that we, in our 
ignorance, had found them excellent, 
and Bauer said, “By the way, I was 
ashamed to send you only three, but 
of the whole package I brought with 
me to New York, only those three 
remained intact. That is, they were 
intact when I packed them for you. 
Were they still, when you opened the 
box?” 

“Well,” my wife said hesitantly, 
“one of them was perfect. And the 
other two tasted just as good, even if 
they were cracked up a bit.” 

A real happiness, a quality almost of 
scholarly jubilee or hallelujah, suddenly 
entered Bauer’s voice, my wife says, 
when she told him that. ““I'wo of the 
three were broken, you say!” he ex- 
claimed. “But that is most gratifying 
news, most gratifying! You know, so 
very many pretzels in the package were 
broken by the time I got to New York 
yesterday that I must confess I began 
to wonder if I hadn’t been guilty of 
unfairness toward that second-best 
pretzel company all these years. What 
you say makes me pretty sure I was un- 
fair. All but one pretzel broken! Think 
of that! It’s a comfort, in this day and 
age, to know of ome place that’s keep- 
ing up its standards.” 

—Francis SrEEGMULLER 
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(210) NIGHT LEAD WAR CRIMES 
WASHINGTON, MARCH 26—(AP)—REP. 
KING (D—CALIF) CALLED UPON CONGRESS 
TODAY TO STRIP 
BUST 1T NY—A.P. dispatch. 


Well, now, wait a minute. Life 
might be interested in that. 
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Enjoy the beauty and comfort of my 
famous “tapering haircut”, Excellent 


for those on the go, whose hair looks 


scraggly and cannot keep a wave! 


by GURO 


Specialists in corrective hair-tinting 
problems, Consultation without charge. 


441 Madison Avenue at 50th st. 
Wickersham 2-1757 
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The school for serious students, 
Idiomatic speech and vocabu- 
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tive speed, cultured intonation, 
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Free trial. ay 
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World famous for his superb 
permanents and coiffures. 


WITH HIS ASSOCIATE ROBERT. 
Formerly at the WALDORF-ASTORIA...now at 
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N the piebald campaign of Okinawa, 
the largest and most varied opera- 
tion the Pacific war has seen to date, 

the Japanese have reacted with two de- 
fenses, both suicidal in form: the violent, 
quick suicides of the Kamikaze forces, 
whose airplane pilots, swimmers, and 
boat crews seek to immolate themselves 
upon our ships with high explosives, and 
the more orthodox but equally certain 
suicide of a strong, armed land force, 
dug into fine positions behind big guns, 
with no hope whatever of reinforce- 
ment or escape. Most of this force be- 
came pocketed voluntarily in the south 
end of the island, around the capital 
city of Naha, and fell to the lot of 
the Army branch of our landing team, 
four infantry divisions in strength. Aft- 
er completing their own job of bush- 
whacking and mopping up in the wilder 
northern part of Okinawa, the two 
Marine divisions that took part in the in- 
vasion stood by, along with strong naval 
sentinels out at sea, to watch the Army 
bending to its task. There was much 
opportunity in this situation for cynicism: 
Before Okinawa, little was known 
about Army troops in the Pacific out- 
side the boundaries which formerly 
confined General MacArthur’s zone of 
command, and in some quarters they 
were not too highly valued. Marines, 
carried and supported by Admiral 
Nimitz’s ships, had done the bulk 
of the land fighting from Guadalcanal 
through Iwo Jima. On one or two oc- 
casions, especially in the Marianas, in- 
vasions had been joint Army-Marine 
operations, and these resulted in fric- 
tions that were fanned to the proportion 
of at least small grass fires by some par- 
ticipants and observers who took a uni- 
lateral, Marine view of the matter. 
The reputed Army inferiority was also 
talked up quite considerably in print. 
One deponent, a war correspondent, 
approached me in Joe Madden’s restau- 
rant, back in New York, on a summer 
evening in 1944 and said, “Tell me, is 
there such a thing anywhere as a good 
Army division?” The question startled 
and even shocked me somewhat, as it 
would anyone who had been watching 
Army divisions in action in the Euro- 
pean Theatre. Three months before 
the Normandy landings, a number of 
Army divisions—the First, the Third, 
the Ninth, the Thirty-fourth, the ‘Thir- 
ty-sixth, and the Forty-fifth—had al- 
ready displayed great skill and bravery. 
I told him I didn’t know exactly what 
he was talking about, and he said I 
would know when I got back to the 


A REPORTER ON OKINAWA 
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Pacific (where I had been in the early 
days of the war). 

It turns out, back in the Pacific, that 
many Marine leaders wave banners less 
violently in their own behalf than their 
unofficial spokesmen do. ‘The episode 
of the Marianas, which involved basic 
differences in combat purpose, tech- 
nique, and equipment between the 
Army and the Marine Corps, was cer- 
tainly talked of, but I found that a great 
many Marine units had been frankly 
ignorant of the Army before Okinawa, 
and they were insatiably curious, when 
they saw the Army troops there, about 
how they looked and lived and per- 
formed. Some were astonished by the 
copious supply of Army vehicles. The 
Marine Corps is designed to move by 
foot on land, to take beachheads, to-fight 
for quick decisions in small areas, and 
then to be shipped somewhere else. 
The Marines cannot, as a rule, proceed 
painstakingly against stubborn obstacles, 
because time is snapping at their heels 
and supply limitations are forcing them 
to hurry. The Army forces have the 
equipment to fight campaigns of attri- 
tion. Generally, as long as the enemy 
remains strong and organized, they do 
so. These, however, are textbook differ- 
ences. Most Marine leaders admit that 
the man-for-man difference between 
Army and Marine troops in action is in- 
finitesimal. I’m speaking, of course, 
of Army troops who belong to combat 
units and have had battle experience. 


These conditions are necessary to fair 
comparisons, since Marine units consist 
almost entirely of combat troops and 
have nearly all had long and bitter bat- 
tle experience. 


What the Marines saw to the south . 


of them on Okinawa, after completing 
a good, characteristic job of rapid guer- 
rilla work in the northern end of the is- 
land, was a line of Army divisions of 
various degrees of seasoning engaged 
in one of the most difficult pitched bat- 
tles of the whole war. This fight is still 
in progress as I write. There are several 
ways of officially interpreting battle sit- 
uations, and under some -interpreta- 
tions it would have been quite possible 
to put an official period to the Okinawa 
campaign some weeks ago. Strategic 
airfields had been won, our position was 
secure, and the enemy’s was, broadly 
speaking, hopeless. Speaking more nar- 
rowly, he was still sixty thousand strong 
when I visited the Army line, was still 
throwing artillery shells as though he 
owned a mine of them, and was still, 
from richly prepared caves, hills, and 
bunkers, making our progress very slow 
and perilous indeed. : 


S you ride southward on the island of 
Okinawa—green, sunny, thickly 
planted and populated—you find more 
and more tombs. 
hallmark of the war on Okinawa. They 
are not bunched and confined to ceme- 
teries. They stud hillsides everywhere, 
terraced into the ground so that you see 
them only when you face the slope of a 
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# A city of diversified charm in a land of contrast . . ; 
that’s New Orleans, where the grillwork of early French 
homes frames a masterpiece of business-world 
architecture. Down South the ever-changing new 

stands in relief against the unchanging o/d. m Today, 
Delta Air Lines helps speed the war-vital business of 

the South’s new steel mills, chemical plants, shipyards, 
petroleum plants, bomber factories and textile mills. 
4. In peacetime, Delta courtesy and efficiency 

will help you enjoy the hospitable, tradition- 

rich South—land of inspiring historic 

shrines, ante-bellum mansions, cypress- 
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hill. In the most familiar type, there is 


a double circle of gray stone, in a sort 
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of figure eight, laid on the slope of the 


land and with a square stone terrace at 
its foot. At the rear of the terrace, lead- 
ing into the earth, is a low, oblong door- 
way, often barred, though not sealed, 
by a block of stone, and beyond the 
door, inside the crypt, are colonies of an- 
cestors—from two to twenty in num- 
ber—ranged in flimsy wooden coffins or 
in tall urns of rough glazed clay. We 
Americans were constantly sharing the 
privacy of these ancestors. In our Army’s 
part of the island there was no better 
place to avoid the flying shrapnel from 
the heavy Jap barrages. We would sit 
and smoke quietly among the honored 
dead, keeping out of the line of the open 
door. There was no feeling among us 
that we were intruding; these tombs 
were often visited before we came. Oki- 
nawans live in close communion with 
their ancestors, and young girls who 
have earned the privilege are delegated 
from time to time to wash the bones of 
the forebears of their families with 
sweet-potato brandy, a product of the 
local distilleries. 

On my way to the Army’s front line, 
I hitched a ride on a big 6x6 quarter- 
master truck loaded with cases of ra- 
tions. I sat on the summit of a plateau of 
food, along with several fellow-pas- 
sengers—two Negro quartermaster men 
and two transient sailors—and I found 
it necessary to push one end of my can- 
teen belt into a niche between two boxes 
to keep from sliding off as we rolled 
around curves or lurched down hills. 

“What kind of rations are these?” 
asked one sailor. 

““New-type C rations,” said a quar- 
termaster man. 

““New-type C rations!” said the sailor, 
helping himself from a broken carton of 
chocolate bars. ““What the hell can you 
do withC rations? You can’t make them 
worse and you can’t make them better.” 

The sailor had the loose, jerky move- 
ments and rolling, restless eyes you see 
in many thyroid cases. When traffic 
held us up briefly near a farm, he stood 
up on top of the cargo, with his cocked 
rifle in one hand, and looked from side 
to side. “I want to take a shot at one 
of them herons,” he said. “I saw some 
herons a piece back on the road. I prob- 
ably would miss it. Maybe I wouldn’t 
miss it. I wonder if I could hit it. 
Where the hell is a big heron I could 
take a shot at?” 

““There’s a rat,” said the other sailor 
suddenly, pointing at a ditch alongside 
the farmhouse. 


“Where? Where? Where?” said the 


sailor with the gun, looking around in 
great excitement. 

“Tt’s over there, only it ain’t a rat,” 
the other sailor said. It looked to me 
like a mongoose or ferret. 

“T see it! I see it!” shouted the sailor 
with the gun, and fired. The truck be- 
gan to move again, and he hastily sat 
down. “I wonder if I hit it,” he said. 
“T don’t know if I hit it or not. Maybe 
Thit it.” He continued to chatter as we 
moved along the rugged, beautiful east 
coast of Okinawa. The quartermaster 
man sitting next to me said in a low, 
- grave voice, “That’s foolish business, 
but those boys don’t get off ship much— 
only when they got some errand down 
here. There’s lots of Japs to shoot down 
here.” His finger swept two high- 
backed points of wooded land that jutted 
into the Pacific ahead of us to our left. 


WO more hitched rides brought 
me to the neighborhood of the first 
of these points. I climbed a rocky path 
and found the command post of. the 
Thirty-second Regiment of the Seventh 
Army Infantry Division, bivouacked 
among the tombs, either in tents or out- 
doors on cots and sleeping rolls and lit- 
ters set up on the terraces of the tombs. 
The commander of the regiment, Colo- 
nel John M. Finn, commonly called 
Mickey, was undressing to take a sponge 
bath with water from a five-gallon fuel 
can. His orderly, Pfc Peter Gomez, sat 
on another can close by, advising him. 
“You certainly need this bath,”’ said 
Gomez. 

“TI took one the day before yester- 
day,” Finn said. 

“You had to rush it too fast,” said 
Gomez. “They certainly have been 
rushing us around here. I never saw so 
much Jap artillery.” 

A plane passed overhead and we all 
looked up. 

“That's a Corsair—one of ours,” 
Gomez said casually. 

“My airplane spotter, orderly, valet, 
and strategist,” said Finn, nodding at 
Gomez and washing himself. Gomez, 
a thin, brown young man with black 
sideburns and a hopeful wisp of a black 
goatee, looked down at his hands. ‘There 
were four deep blisters on each of them. 
“Also your digger,” he said. “I never 
dug so deep and so fast as yesterday.” 

The Finn-and-Gomez team, almost 
as old as the Seventh Division’s combat 
record in this war, had been up to study 
the lines from an observation post just 
ahead of us the day before and had got 
caught in a Jap barrage. Shell frag- 
ments had wrecked the Colonel’s tele- 
phone and his radio. Gomez dug a hole, 
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between shellings, and_ his intensity, 

matching that of the Jap artillery fire, 

ous a | was such that the hole was four feet 

ome thine Mlur La SAMA N deep before he considered it adequate. 


] He told me about it while Finn was 
putting on his clothes. 

_ “You got your undershirt on-back- 

wards,” the orderly interrupted himself 

to say. 

“How in hell can you tell with these 
things?” said Finn cheerfully, pulling 
off the shirt and reversing it. 

The Colonel is as thin and dark as 
Gomez, but his button-nosed face, with 
its tilted chin, is strictly Hibernian. He 
is an easygoing commander, known 
for his great bravery. Gomez shares 
this reputation, but he has added certain 
private aspects to his share of it. He 
has also won himself a place in the 
regiment as a sort of combined buf- 
foon and historian. He used to be a bar- 
tender in Chicago—at the Club Ala- 
bam, the 885 Club, Michael Todd’s 
Theatre Café, and other night spots, or, 
as he calls them, “buckets of plasma.” 
He gets hurt quite often but never in a 
run-of-the-mill fashion. In addition to 











Lesa tg suffering from foxhole hands, an occu- 
Wsistour Hew -etdrecee \ornd pational disease of diggers, Gomez has 
Oo daily to 6. Th +09 i) ah St. fallen off a horse, fallen off a cliff, and 

Se kee pte ae 6 Eos* > been bitten by a snake. The snake was 


in the Philippines and the bite made 
Gomez mildly ill. The horse that threw 
him was an Okinawan horse he was 
trying to ride with a lasso bridle. The 
cliff he fell off was in Leyte, and this 
experience, which Colonel Finn and 
twenty-three other members of the regi- 
ment all had together, was one of the 
Thirty-second’s most. noteworthy and 
cherished adventures before Okinawa. 
It followed the familiar theme of the 
Pearl White movie serials of long ago, 
except that the camera, after backing 
the heroine up to the edge of the cliff, 
where she had been cornered by the 
villains on horseback, would suspend 
the action till next week, frequently 
leaving Miss White in midair, whereas 
the action in the case of Finn and 
Gomez and their companions was con- 
tinuous and sustained. “The Japs had 
cornered them and they had no choice 
but to go over the cliff, slowing their 
descent from time to time by clutch- 
ing rocks or bushes. After hitting the 
bottom with considerable violence, they 
spent six and a half hours eluding Jap 
patrols on the way back to their own 
lines. It took another four days for the 
men to get back into combat trim. 
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fourth campaign, following Attu, 
Kwajalein, and Leyte, and it has ac- 
quired the easy, informal, facetious at- 
titude of a veteran combat outfit, which 
is deceptive because it conceals a skill 
and efficiency the greener divisions do 
not have. In some non-combat details, 
this efficiency may be, and often is, re- 
laxed. The men of the command post, 
when I visited there, were deriving con- 
siderable relish from a blotch on the 
record of ingenuity built up with great 
care by Gomez and three of his close 
associates—Jones, Parks, and Gavan. 
-On a recent evening, these four had 
been assigned to guard an Okinawa 
civilian, picked up near camp, pending 
his examination and classification by 
the Military Government the next day. 
They put him into a pup tent and elected 
to stand guard in shifts, one man watch- 
ing for an hour and a quarter while the 
three others slept. It was not till near 
the end of the fourth shift, some five 
hours later, that they discovered that 
the Okinawan had taken leave of them 


at some unidentified point in the pro-. — 


cedure, leaving his hat placed strategi- 


cally at one end of the tent, just in view 


of the watchman. Parks, in answer to 
critics, insisted that they would get him 
when he returned for his hat, but the 
Okinawan had not done this by the time 
I left camp. 

I had supper with Finn the evening 
I arrived at his command post. He and 
his staff were in the midst of a discussion 
of the astonishing quantities of Japa- 
nese artillery here and of the excellence 
of Jap observation and concealment 
when the enemy suddenly began to illus- 
trate these remarks with 150-millimetre 
shells, interspersed with large mortar 
shells. ‘hey hit very close to the com- 
mand post. “Holy smoke!” said Finn, 
reaching for his helmet. “It looks like 
we don’t sleep again tonight. Id rather 
have them hitting here, though, than on 
top of the battalions.” 

We went behind a tent and squatted 
against a stone wall that formed one 
wing of a large tomb to our left. Finn 
counted the shellbursts under his breath, 
trying to get a record of the rate and 
extent of the barrage. “Thirty-seven, 
thirty-eight,” he was murmuring when 
a clerk came along with pencil and 
tablet to pick up the count. The clerk 
followed the familiar scoring system of 
groups of five—four vertical marks 
crossed diagonally by a fifth. Some- 
times the shells came so fast that he had 
to race his pencil over the paper to keep 
up. After a few minutes, I was jarred 
by a sort of clout, as if a hand had been 
dropped heavily on my shoulder. The 
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thud was loud enough to make every- 
body look at me, and I in turn looked 
guiltily at my left shoulder, which was 
where I had felt the clout. A fragment 
of shell about the size of a spool of 
thread had ripped the sleeve of my field 
jacket, but it had not penetrated my 
heavy shirt. It left a small burn and 
a bruise. I picked up the fragment, 
found it too hot to hold, and quickly 
threw it down. Finn’s tiny dog, a 
native of Okinawa called Okie, leaped 
for it, burned her nose, and leaped back. 
“Well,” Finn said after a slight pause, 
“‘there’s the old Thirty-second hospital- 
ity for you. Visitors come and get their 
clothes torn off. Did it hurt you?” 

“No,” I said, somewhat embarrassed. 

“Well, anyway,” said Finn, “we bet- 
ter go join somebody’s ancestors. It’s 
too public out here.” 

We went into a tomb, crawling 
through a low, narrow door, and then 
settled down along one wall in dark- 
ness. Since the door had been open for 
several days, the atmosphere was not 
especially close. Four tall urns stood 
just behind me. Back in the darkness 
of the recess, I could detect the outlines 
of two rows of coffins. There was a 
great sense of security in these crypts 
during a shelling. They would not 
withstand a direct hit, but direct hits are 
few and far between and flying shrap- 
nel, always the chief hazard of a bar- 
rage, would need a high degree of 
cunning indeed to find its way through 
a tomb’s low door. Outside, a shell 
banged very near and we all winced 
instinctively. Jones, the luckless guar- 
dian of civilians but a good mess ser- 
geant, popped into the tomb and groped 
his way to a seat among us. He threw 
something down on the floor. “‘Some- 
how, I can’t get interested in that book,” 
he said. 

“What are you talking about?”’ said 
Finn. 

“Arrowsmith,” by Sinclair Lewis,” 
said Jones, “I been trying to read out 
there, sir. Somehow, it don’t seem to 
grip my imagination.” 

Tomb life becomes as conventional 
as any other after a while. Now and 
then, from the night outside, someone 
would call, “Is Mr. Drake in there?” 

"pa Mr. Stainback in that tomb?,” 
and someone within would reply, “No, 
he’s in the next tomb” or “The radio 
is in the third tomb to your right.” 

As we sat in our tomb that night, Finn 
remarked that the intervals between 
attacks, when “you just sit and take 
the Jap stuff instead of fighting,” are 
harder on men than the attack phase 
itself. It’s true that in the long, form- 
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less gamut of “non-wound” casualties 
—shock cases, concussion cases, com- 
bat-fatigue cases, “‘psycho” cases—a 
good many can be traced to the effects 
of continuous bombardment during 
lulls in infantry action. It’s also true 
that many shock and concussion casual- 
ties suffer physically. A company com- 
mander, credited with killing more Japs 
than any other man in the Thirty- 
second Regiment, suffered concussion, 
’ from a near miss by a she. , which af- 
fected his kidneys to such an extent that 
he needed the most delicate hospital 
treatment to survive. The difficulty is 
that the borderline between such a case N O W O Pp F N 
and the purely mental, or “psycho,” 
cases is dim. And “psycho”’ cases may 
turn out to be just as hard to treat. 3 CONVENIENT BY TUDE 
Standing on the terrace of a tomb in 
the Thirty-second Regiment camp one 
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night, I heard the sound of uncertain GO TO 

footsteps on the hill just behind me 

and turned to see two Medical Corps- JAMAICA ° 6th and 8th Avenue Subways 

men helping a third man down a path. to Parsons Boulevard Station Jamaica, connecting 
e Ping P RACES with buses. 


The feet of the third man were drag- 


ging, and he was saying over and over, Admission BY BUS: e From Parsons Blvd. Sub. Sta. 


: : * 3 e ad.s Jamaica (6th & 8th Ave. Lines) 
ie high, hy prea veces that had. a $ 60 also connecting with Jamaica Line El trains at 
queer, inhuman sound among the shell- 7s 160th St. Jamaica. 
bursts in the dark night, “They'll get Incl. 

. r ’ 3 hild 
every one of you! ‘They'll get every Nor Gren a FIRST RACE 1:30 P. M. - DAILY DOUBLE CLOSES 1:15 P. M. 


one of you!” 

“Casualty!” asked a soldier standing 
beside me. 

“Yeah, mental,” answered one of 
the Medical Corpsmen over his shoul- 
der, and the three men disappeared in 
the darkness. 

I was with the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment on the morning of April 13th, 
Okinawa time, when Colonel Finn got 
the news over the telephone, at our early 
breakfast, of the death of President 
Roosevelt. “There were men near our 
table and more men out in front of the 
tent, so within twenty minutes the news 
was all over the command post. But 
it spread quietly and the reaction was 
quiet. Some men were nonplussed and 
unable to put their thoughts into words; 
others were shocked into stillness and 
went about their work in a sort of walk- 
ing reverie. Now and then, when two 
men met, they would stop to speak of 
what had happened, but they spoke 
slowly, with long pauses between their 
sentences, and when at last a pause 
grew into a silence, they would part and 
move on, as though it were impossible 


to understand the event and therefore BISCUITS i 

-to discuss it. I had never seen any news including ALL-WHEAT CRISPBREAD BY APPOINTMENY TO 
. é : : ; : HLM. KING GEORGE V1 

have an effect quite like this one. Finn, Rich with the flavour of England— 

after exchanging fragments of low- and, we hope, soon available again. 

voiced, half-unbelieving conversation PEEK FREAN & CO, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 


with his staff, lapsed into a sort of brown 
daydream. Along about the middle of 
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the morning, he suddenly said, “Well, 
damn it, the sooner we attack again the 
better it will be for everybody.” 


HE Army line, of which the Thir- 

ty-second was on the extreme left 
flank, attacked again a few days later, 
and against the best-prepared line the 
Japanese had yet established in the Pa- 
cific, except possibly on Iwo Jima. It 
may be, as some say, that an infusion of 
Marines in the line would speed things 
up, but this is always true of fresh 
troops when fresh troops are available 
for replacement. ‘The issue between 
the Marines and the Army is hard to 
determine. The Japanese are the only 
ones on Okinawa in a position to settle 
concrete points, and what they have 
proved is that their orthodox land de- 
fense against our troops is more effective 
in inflicting damage, if not in changing 
the course of the war, than the wild novy- 
elties of their land and water defense 
against our ships. Ashore, they have 
worked along the classic lines of war in 
both theatres, with counterattacks sup- 
ported by massed artillery, machine-gun 
fire, and grenades, with minefields and 
tank traps, and, above all, with pre- 
pared gun positions in bunkers and caves. 
These cave positions surpass those of 
Iwo Jima in ingenuity and complexity. 
They are of great depth, set in a suc- 
cession of communicating tiers like the 
setbacks on an apartment house, and 
equipped with food, water, ammunition, 
and mobile gun bases, some of which 
are surprisingly hard for our counter- 
battery fire to spot. In solving this prob- 
lem, of course, our troops have had the 


‘amphibious advantage of side and rear 


views as well as front and bird’s-eye. A 
battleship lying close offshore put four- 
teen direct hits on five caves in one 
morning, probably destroying three am- 
munition dumps. Five caves is not many 
on Okinawa—an Army leader ques- 
tioned on this point before we landed 
said, “I don’t wish to seem morbid, but 
we believe there are more caves on 
Okinawa than in the rest of the world 
put together” —but ammunition dumps 
and the Japs in their neighborhood, 
when they blow up, are not replaceable 
in this campaign. 

At sea, the inflexible 
students of Kamikaze have continued to 
operate in the manner of a brigade of 
stylized moths storming the Wrigley 
sign on Broadway. Because these Japs 
never attempt to dogfight or defend 
themselves, our interceptor planes shoot 
down the suicide craft in droves. And 
because they dive straight into anti- 
aircraft fire, in attempting to ram ships, 


meanwhile, 
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they are fat targets for flak gunners. 
They try again and again, and occa- 
sionally one of them does manage to 
make up for the failure of another. On 
April 6th, a suicide plane I saw shot 
down and break up in the water 
seemed to be aiming at a white hos- 
pital ship named the Comfort. Three 
weeks later another Kamikaze pilot got 
home to the Comfort, a ship whose na- 
ture it was impossible to mistake in 
the midst of a fleet of ships otherwise 
solidly gray in color. This ramming 


caused death and injuries aboard the 


hospital vessel, but I was impressed by 
the waste and inefficiency of the Japa- 
nese form of cripple-kicking when I re- 
membered a field hospital in Italy where 
I once saw a single German dive-bomber 
pilot late one afternoon kill just as many 
people. The German flier was not a 
Kamikaze. He went home to supper. 

Furthermore, the Germans, being 
cool, practical men, never inserted 
working men—not even Poles, Czechs, 
or Russians—into their flying bombs. 
They used radio control at the Anzio 
beachhead and made the bombs do their 
own work when sinking ships robot 
style. The Japanese produced a flying 
bomb for the first time at Okinawa. If 
the Germans had not been otherwise 
occupied, they might have gone into 
fits of scientific mirth over the Jap im- 
provement on their own device, an im- 
provement which consisted simply of 
adding a cockpit and a not too large 
young man to a flying bomb and in- 
structing him to join his ancestors in as 
many pieces as possible. The suicide 
bomb has been used sparingly till now, 
but it will probably be used more lib- 
erally as time goes on. By Kamikaze 
standards, it is an extremely reasonable 
little gadget. —JoHn LARDNER 


(This is the second of two articles 
on the invasion of Okinawa.) 


My Wire, Carmela de Gianni, having 
left my bed and board, I will no longer be 
responsible for any doubts incurred by her. 
(Signed) Saverio DE GIANNI. 928 Olive 
St., Elizabeth, N. J—Adv. in the Eliza- 
beth (N.J.) Daily Journal. 
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We can influence the Russians more to 
our way of thinking, I also believe. I think 
we are better than they as to ideology, and 
if we don’t succeed in democratizing Rus- 
sia, I will eat Coit Tower on Russian Hill. 
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a collar that buttons up or 
rolls down (natural tan 
only—large, medium or 
small), $10. Deep-pocket- 
ed, comfortable Slacks to 
match (tan or white—32 
to 42 waist) are $17.50. 





Estep uguen 18% 


Silk Handkerchiefs (ap- 
proximately yard-square) 
in bold patterns and col- 
ors, $10. Checked Wool 
Belts in colors are $2.50. 


BEACH-AND-COUNTRY THINGS 


Brooks Brothers have always been famous for easy-going, 
good-looking things that fit into the pattern of country- 
living as pleasantly as recreation itself—or that take their 
place on a beach as naturally as driftwood. Just as we 
have had a good record in designing Sporting Clothes 
based on a really sound and specialized knowledge of 
what they’re intended to do...we are equally skilled in 
making things with nothing at all on their mind but Rest, 
Relaxation, and Comfort. 


OM 
C(SCLOTHINGSD 


Men's Furnishings, & Plats ¢ Shoes 


OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS, SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES 


346 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
46 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. * I WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
523 WEST 6TH ST.,LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. * 111 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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CLOCK COMPANY 


302 Everett Ave., 
Chelsea 50, Mass. 
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Girls who are in New York studying, 
planning a career, enjoying a furlough 
or just on a visit all agree that The 
Barbizon is the ideal place to stay. Con- 
venient to business, shops and theatres. 
Interesting social activities for our guests 
and their friends. Write for booklet E. 
Tariff: From $2.25 per day 
From $13.00 per week 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 





LEXINGTON AVE. AT 63rd ST., NEW YORK 21,N.Y. 
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Necessity Knows from Nothing 


F anything at all was proved by the 
recently obliterated curfew, it was 
that the gentlemen in charge of met- 

ropolitan night life are a not especially 
ingenious lot who don’t know that there 
is a relationship between necessity and 
invention. A notion that had a certain 
vogue among the gentry of the profes- 
sion involved a heavy cutting 
down on the number of en- 
tertainers for the customers 
but carrying on at the same 
gaudy old prices, or slightly 
higher ones. ‘This looked to 
me like an attempt at reviving 
the economy of scarcity, and 
I think the hell with it. At one time, 
nearly every place in town seemed to 
be having tea dances, which would 
have been fine if someone had paid a 
little attention to the sort of music that 
went with the tea. Nick’s began bring- 
ing its musicians to work at half past 
five in the afternoon over the week- 
ends, and this was responsible for the 
most iridescent tea-dance music imag- 
inable. It was also an interesting ex- 
periment technically, because it did 
away with the theory that instrumen- 
talists like Muggsy Spanier and Miff 
Mole couldn’t possibly be as hot at twi- 
light as they could at dawn. The 
Copacabana closed up everything but its 
upstairs bar, in which it installed a 
rumba band conducted by a young 
woman. She was very, very energetic. 
The Pied Piper, which had got itself a 
reputation for good music, began ex- 
perimenting with lady orchestras. ‘They 
were very, very peculiar. The 400 
Club, which inhabits a cellar alongside 
midtown Fifth. Avenue, tried out a 
series of big and celebrated bands, and, 
for its pains, succeeded in crowding in 
as many customers as were ever seen 
in acellar anywhere. I went there one 
night not long ago to hear Benny Good- 
man. The band he has at the 400 Club 
is a new one, and it includes Teddy 
Wilson, Red Norvo, and Slam Stewart, 
to give you an idea, but it is hard to tell 
about the music in the surroundings. 
The turmoil at the tables around the 
dance floor reminds me of nothing so 
much as the night a large and splendid 
artificial-flower factory in the block I 
was living on in Greenwich Village 
burned down. 

The curfew interlude provided a 
number of revivals. The Blue Angel 
had Irene Bordoni, who I happen to 
think is admirable. The Versailles came 
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up with Kitty Carlisle, who was much 
too stately for my simple wants. The 
incumbent is Jane Pickens, whom I 
hadn’t heard in a long time. Her 
manner is less regal than Miss Car- 
lisle’s, and I like her voice, but I’m 
not sure I can agree with her apparent 
thesis that the best songs are always the 
ones in the newest movies. 
The Plaza’s Persian Room 
rediscovered Gali Gali, a hu- — 
morous magician who dates 
back to the days of Marl- 
borough House and who was 
as engaging as ever in his 
stay at the Plaza. The most 
unexpected revival came when the Co- 
pacabana had got under way again after 
its curfew holiday. This one was Geor- 
gie Price, a small, febrile comic of the 
Winter Garden style; that is, the style 
that flourished when the Winter Gar- 
den had a runway the full depth of the 
orchestra floor. At the Copacabana, Mr. 
P. is reminiscent in more ways than one; 
a couple of his imitations (we are always 
going to have people who do imitations) 
deal with other comics of the Winter 
Garden runway-era style. The Copa- 
cabana audience (we are always going 
to have a Copacabana kind of audience, 
too) seems fond of him, and I guess 
that occasionally he is quite funny. I 
am wondering, though, whether there 
is any significance in the fact that 
Price, who has been a Wall Street man 
rather than an imitator for a ‘number 
of years, came back to his old trade 
right after V-E Day. I don’t remember 
that there was any such tip in the fall 
of 1929, 


AS anyone could have figured out by 
this point, there was almost noth- 
ing new to be seen or heard around 
town in the past two or three months. 
Dabbling in fledglings is a task that for 
some reason is still being left to three or 
four entrepreneurs. It happens that the 
only newcomers I’ve enjoyed in a long 
time have all shown up at the Ruban 
Bleu. Of the collection there, Monica 
Boyar, a little, olive-skinned girl from 
Santo Domingo, is the likeliest. She is 
not at her best in her ventures into Tin 
Pan Alley, but her Latin songs and her 
bits of ‘“‘Carmen,” the one with the 
Oscar Hammerstein words, are sort of 
wonderful. There’s also a quintet called 
the Deep River Boys, who are at least 
new to life after dark, and who sing 
the songs Deep River would lead one 


to expect. The baritone of the group, 
who rejoices in the name of Rhett But- 
ler, has one of those solemn, hand- 
hewn Negro voices, which he was us- 
ing, and nicely, on torch songs the eve- 
ning I heard him. The Ruban Bleu has 
always been good about instrumental- 
ists, probably because Julius Monk, the 
regisseur of the establishment, is a pian- 
ist himself. When he takes part in 
the performance, Mr. Monk is a ro- 
manticist, with a fondness for Kern, 
Porter, and Rodgers, which he plays 
lovingly, ornately, and well. He has, 
at the moment, two more pianists in 
his show. One is José Melis, a brand- 
new Cuban—young, pale, and bespec- 
tacled—who starts off with a Chopin 
nocturne. By now, in any night club, 
that is a tipoff to the fact that the per- 
former is going to break into boogie- 
woogie in just a minute. Mr. Melis 
does, and it is not bad. The other pian- 
ist is Garland Wilson, who is, of course, 
one half of the piano team of Steele and 
Wilson, which operated for years in 
Jimmy Daniels’ bygone spot in Har- 
lem. Mr. Wilson has been lackadaisical 
about his profession of late, but, pre- 
sumably under Mr. Monk’s severe eye, 
he has perked up again. Playing duets 
with Mr. Monk, playing by himself, 
playing with the house band (the Ced- 
ric Wallace Trio), or accompanying 
Miss Boyar, Mr. Wilson is once more 
in his best form. The Ruban Bleu has 
another newcomer, Mervyn Nelson, 
an agile comedian whose very funny 
actions are accompanied, at the top of 
his lungs, by a monologue that is fre- 
quently in painfully poor taste. He is, 
in a word, an assiduous, painstaking 
workman who leaves no innuendo un- 
turned. Another of the Ruban Bleu’s 
recent crop of youngsters, Ann Sollo- 
way, has lately moved on to Café So- 
ciety Downtown. Despite her upswept 
hair, her slinky green dress, her long, 
cetise gloves, and her glittering ear- 
rings, she is a very young youngster 
indeed, but she has a voice that is true 
and what is called sultry, and if she 
sticks to it and to the songs that belong 
with it, she should get along all right. 


—R. E. M. W. 


After the vows were spoken, 
Professor Dickensheets sang Bless 
This House, by Brake, which was 
pink. Her hat was navy with 
ornaments of ostrich in pale 
followed by a benediction by Rev. 
Woodbridge. Mrs. Dickensheets 
was at the piano.—/Vinston-Salem 


(N.C.) Journal. 
Which was upright. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


“Priced in steel, $60 to $70 (10% Fed- 
eral Tax included); in 14Kt. or 18Kt. 
gold from $105, (20% Federal Tax 


included), at selected jewelers. 


UNIVERSAL GENEVA WATCH COMPANY «, 630’ FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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COPYRIGHT 1945, UNIVERSAL GENEVA WATCH CO. : 
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a Famous since 1856 
THE WATCH OF PROTECTED ACCURACY 


PROTECTED AGAINST DUST 
PROTECTED AGAINST SHOCK 
PROTECTED AGAINST MAGNETISM 


a men who demand complete 


efficiency—this waterproof ETERNA is the watch. 
Sweep-second hand, luminous dial, unbreakable 
crystal—14 kt. gold case and buckle, 17 jewels. 


Sold and serviced at leading jewelers 


Write for your nearest. 


ETERNA WATCH CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 








AC BRANDY 


COGN 
; 84 PROOF 

Through all the years since 1765, the 
name ***HENNESSY has been 
synonymous with Cognac ; 
Brandy...at its best! The 

war having interrupted 
shipments from France, 

we suggest reserving your 

supply for very special 
occasions. 


x QUALITY 
x BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY Co 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co, NEW YORK CITY +» IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


PNA) OF ALL THINGS 


ff ANY people wonder why Japan 
bothers to keep on fighting. It 

is possible, of course, that the 

Tokio government is using us to help 
solve its old surplus-population problem. 


Depressing word comes from the San 
Francisco Conference that many of the 
delegates have succumbed to homesick- 
ness. There also seem to have been sev- 
eral bad cases of acute nationalism. 


It is generally assumed that Admiral 
Doenitz’s name is on the list of war 
criminals. Everybody knows that he 
held a high position in the murder in- 
dustry, maritime division. 


The Allied authorities are astonished 
at their inability to find any Germans 
who were ever Nazis. ‘The wonder is 
that the Party ever carried a single pre- 
cinct. 

3 


Ever since LaGuardia refused to run 
for a fourth term, the political situa- 
tion in New York has been chaotic and 
confused. The other day somebody 
even mentioned the name of James J. 


Walker. 


The O.D.T. says that there will 
probably be no World Series this year 
unless both pennants go to the same city. 
This is a challenge that Messrs. Mc- 
Carthy and Ott are unlikely to ignore. 


A little black book which is said to 
contain the names of eighty policemen 
and the amount of money each of them 
received from a Harlem policy ring has 
just been discovered. This volume may 
turn out to be the literary sensation of 
the year. 

; <) 


‘The Civilian Defense Corps has been 
dissolved in an appropriate ceremony at 
City Hall. Nobody blames these fine 
men and women because their enter- 
prise was not a success. 


John L. Lewis says that he is well 
satisfied with the hard-coal contract. 
Presumably, he and his miners will now 
be happy and free from care until next 
April. —Howarp BRUBAKER 
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LETS GET THE ADMIRAL HIS HORSE / 


Admiral Halsey has his eye on a fine white 
horse called Shirayuki. 

Some time ago, at a press conference, he 
expressed the hope that one day soon he 
could ride it. 

The chap now in Shirayuki’s saddle is 
Japan’s Emperor—Hirohito. 





Official . 
U.S. Navy Photo He is the ruler of as arrogant, treacher- 


ous, and vicious a bunch of would-be despots as this 
earth has ever seen. 
The kind of arrogance shown by Tojo—who was going 
to dictate peace from the White House . . . remember? 


Well, it’s high time we finished this whole business. 
High time we got the Emperor off his high horse, and 
gave Admiral Halsey his ride. 

The best way for us at home to have a hand in this 
clean-up is to support the 7th War Loan. 

It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two loans in one. Last 
year, by this time, you had been asked twice to buy 
extra bonds. 





Your personal quota is big—bigger than ever before. 
So big you may feel you can’t afford it. 


But we can afford it—if American sons, brothers, hus- 
bands can cheerfully afford to die. 


FIND YOUR QUOTA ... AND MAKE IT! 


YOUR PERSONAL MATURITY 
WAR BOND VALUE OF 
QUOTA IS: 7TH WAR LOAN 

(CASH VALUE) BONDS BOUGHT 


$250 $187.50 $250 
225-250 150.00 200 
210-225 131.25 175 
200-210 112.50 150 
180-200 93.75 125 
140-180 75.00 100 
100-140 ; 37.50 50 


IF YOUR AVERAGE 
WAGE 
PER MONTH IS: 



































Under $100 18.75 25 


All OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE | 


GOOD many 
of the bathing 
suits that are being 
shown these days 
seem to have been 
designed with Betty 
Grable, or something 
even more sumptu- 
ous, in mind. ‘There 
are new Variations of 
the two-piece style, some of them cruel- 
ly unsparing and revealing. One of the 
milder pleasantries is a one-bare-shoul- 
der décolletage, sort of like a toga, which 
should make for some very lopsided 
tans. Of course, a supply of more sedate 
merchandise is still around, too. 
Saks-Fifth Avenue has all-wool, two- 
piece swimming suits in a variety of 
weaves. Ihe bras tie at the center and 
are adjustable; moreover, they are wide 
enough—which js a rare thing now— 
for a largish figure. The trunks button 
down the back and have elastic gathers 
across the back of the legs 
to hold them in place. 
These suits are $14.95, in 
white or pastels. Mabs of 
Hollywood, a woman who 
knows how to cut a skimpy 
garment and still flatter 
the figure, has one- or two- 
piece suits in floral prints, 
either of cotton ($9.95) 
or of a rayon-and-cotton 
($11.95) which Saks 
claims is softer and clings 
better. The cotton two- 
piece tulip print is particu- 
larly nice. Among the 
dressmaker suits is one in 
a navy, gold, and white 
printed Mexican wool that 
resembles cotton. The des- 
perately brief wraparound 
shorts tie on one hip; the 
strapless bra ties in a knot 
on the chest—and I don’t 
believe the song-and-dance 
about how it will stay put 
in the water. It’s $35, but 
look at all that class. At 
$9.95, there is a similar 
suit in black, white, or pas- 
tel rayon jersey, with an 
adjustable halter top to 
provide a certain amount 
of security. Saks also has 
a collection of bathing suits 
for figures up to size forty- 
four. These, in youthful 
flowered prints on rayon 





FEMININE FASHIONS 


jersey, have the softly draped bosoms, 
fitted diaphragms, built-up shoulder 
straps, and flat stomachs that are best for 
Below-the-knee-length 
spun-rayon coats in solid colors, with 
flowered rayon jersey cuffs to match the 
suits, go with these. And there are nice 
ensembles for women who want to be 
covered up on their way to the beach. 
One is a two-piece sun or bathing suit 
in a heavy white cotton with a bright 
flower print, and with it comes what is 
almost a tailored, wraparound dress 
with a standing collar and with a bow 
on one hip. The suit is $12.95; the 
wraparound is $17.95, and you'll find 
it handy as a dress, dressing gown, 
beach robe, or whatever. As for acces- 
sories, women who are tired of shak- 
ing sand out of their beach bags might 
look at a water-repellent plaid pouch, 
fitted out with a grosgrain drawstring 
and attached to a masculine-looking 
cane that you stick upright in the sand, 


large figures. 





“Have you anything that will get through 


to a man with a head cold?” 


so that the pouch hangs free and clear 
out of harm’s way. 


j ise & ‘Taytor have assembled a 
group of bathing suits that they 
call Wrapped Menace. One of the nicest 
of them, just to show that there’s noth- 
ing ina name any more, isn’t wrapped at 
all; it’s laced straight down the front 
with a self cord which is long enough to 
tie around the neck, if you have really 
strenuous swimming in mind. It is wool- 
and-rayon in a bark color (I forget the 
brand of tree; you know how it is) 
and is one-piece; $25. A sun suit has 
navy wool trunks and a red-and-yellow 
cotton ‘Tattersall checked halter top. 
With this goes a sarong of chest-to-ankle 
length, in the same checked cotton, that 
buttons down one side; unbuttoned 
and laid out flat, it’s supposed to serve as 
a beach blanket. Lord & Taylor are 
enthusiastic about their Pantie Dresses 
——dresses with panties to match, in case 
you hadn’t caught on. 
Some are Victorian, such 
as a slate-gray chambray 
which buttons down the 
back and has_a_ high, 
round collarless neck and 
a self-ruffle forming the 
yoke. A modern version 
is in a vertically striped 
cotton and has shorts to 
match. All of the pantie 
dresses have gathers 
across the back of the 
skirt, so a girdle is not 
necessary. The dresses 
start at $19.95 and the 
pants at $5.95, 


R people who burn 
instead of tanning, 
Altman’s Sun and Surf 
Shop has some printed 
rayon crépe play suits 
with turnover collars, 
bows at the throat, and 
set-in belts, all in a print 
with neat red, green, or 
blue designs on a white 
ground; $7.95, which is 
very fine. To accom- 
pany these, you can have 
a white spun-rayon 
jumper dress, buttoned 
dawn the front of the 
skirt and slashed to the 
waist above; likewise 
$7.95, and also useful 


with any extra blouses 


ALL YOU NEED IS 





FROM BARBECUING CHICKEN, 


or you can make it hotdogs, on 
one of our mobile outdoor ‘grills. 
Each is just the right height for 
comfort and has a revolving spit. 


6.53 to 125.00 








TO BASKING IN THE SUN, 


comfortably relaxed after your ar- 
duous job as chef, in our unpaint- 
ed Adirondack furniture. Well- 
built of solid oak, easy to assemble. 


Chair, 5.00. Settee, 7.50 





LEXINGTON at 59th, NEW YORK 


PORTRAIT 
OF 
A MAN 


...by a 
Photographer 


of Men 


FABIAN BACHRACH « 507 FIFTH AVE. © NEW YORK 
BOSTON ¢ PROVIDENCE « PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE,e WASHINGTON ¢ CHICAGO 
The Third Generation of a Famous Family oflpotea Photographers 


~ OF course rou need your pe: ranent . . aa rally 


‘it will be by Chastes OF THE. Ruel You’ it want one 
that i 18 aol and love sf and individually yours. 
INNEW YORK: = 1N OTHER CITIES: 
THE RITZ-CARLTON THE RITZ TOWER THE REE CARLTON: Boston 1, MAGNIN, los Angeles 


B. ALTMAN & CO. HIMELHOCH | $, Detroit 7. A. CHAPMAN, Milwaukee 
lalso White Plains and East Orange e JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 
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you happen to have. And there are 
handsome lime, rose, or sky-blue rayon 
jersey play suits with turnover collars 
and buttons down the back; the skirts, 
of the same material, are printed with 
those medallions you see on wallpaper 
and would be pretty with a frilly blouse 
either at the beach or far away from it. 
These suits are $35. In a season in 
which slacks are scarce, Altman man- 
ages to show some nice tailored ones in 
hound’s-tooth or Glen-plaid wools. 
‘These have adjustable waistbands and 
rubberized pads inside to hold your 
blouses in place. They’re $17.95 and 
$19.95, respectively. 


B= has a real find at $15—rayon 
satin Lastex bathing suits with 
scant bra tops and straight shorts but- 
toned down one hip. ‘They come in 
black, white, cerise, or lime. This shop 
also has a group of white cotton bathing 
dresses. A white waffle princesse piqué 
affair has multicolored wavy stripes. 
Another white piqué has red embroidery 
on the décolletage. Best still has some 
blue denims—once “classic,” now 
scarce—in plain or pleated shorts, at 
$3.25, or in short-overall versions, at 
$3.95, and it has the inevitable striped 
or plaid cotton shirts to go with them. 
Among the beach coats, the neatest one 
is a three-quarter white piqué job which 
fastens with gold-metal buttons; $10.95. 
{ Babes: ‘TELLER is proud of its en- 

semble made of rayon jersey with 
pastel grounds and contrasting jaunty 
Central Park print designer boats, 
maypoles, and so forth. At S13.95, 
there are youthful princesse bathing suits 
with a ruffle at the bottom of the. skirt 
and suits for more mature figures, with 
that diamond insert on the diaphragm 
that is so helpful (up to size forty- 
four); at $22.95, there are tailored 
play dresses with separate wraparound 
skirts. Here, too, are the ingredients for 
a weekend ensemble, in a rayon that 
looks like twill—cardigan jacket, box- 
pleated skirt, and slacks with a high, 
notched waistline. Especially nice in 
cream color, but also on hand in a 
brown-and-blue check or in plain aqua, 
cherry, or lime. There are well-tailored 
American linen blouses, with conyerti- 
ble necks and short leean accom- 
panied by a contrasting linen wrap- 
around skirt with three pearl buttons 
down one hip; $32.75 in black-and- 
pink and other combinations. 


Dy Pinna has almost every kind of 
bathing suit you can imagine, from 
black or white rayon jersey nimberet in 
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ballerina style (this type tires me) to 
one-piece, expert-swimmer businesses in 
a nubbly wool-and-rayon knit, cut with 
a bare midriff in front and having shorts 
with horizontal gathers across the front. 
Both are $12.95. The De Pinna en- 
sembles include a blue-aad-white striped 
cotton play suit which, despite its prin- 
cesse lines, ends in shorts and has a 
white sailcloth wraparound skirt and a 
short-sleeved bolero. A spun-rayon one- 
piece play suit with a halter top and 
pleated shorts, at $10.95, has a tricky 
printed piqué dress to “go over it; the 
trick is that the lumberjack top and 
the skirt are unobtrusively buttoned to- 
gether and are therefore detachable. 


‘The dress is $15.95. 


ECAUSE of the youth of her clien- 
tele, Mary Lewis shows the brief- 
est of two-piece suits, such as striped 
rayon seersucker ones with a narrow 
“ruffle on the bra top and at the hem of 
the skirt. Girls with a good tan might 
also like an ensemble, in a beige-and- 
brown rayon-and-wool | leopard-cat 
print, that has a halter bra, short shorts, 
and a thigh-length sarong skirt; $11.95 
for the entire nonsense. A new kind of 
waistband is used in some rayon gabar- 
dine shorts and skirts in white or in dark 
or bright colors; there’s a drawstring 
at the top that, by some necromancy, 
makes the waist look snug and flat, 
without so much as a pucker. These 
shorts and skirts button down the side 
and have stitched-down box pleats, and 
you can pack them nice and flat; $4.95 
and $7.95, respectively. Mary Lewis 
also offers as a substitute for the hard-to- 
find terry-cloth beach robe a white 
rayon-and-cotton machine-knit tailored 
one. Ihe material has a bouclé look. 
A set-in belt and the traditional patch 
pockets appear on this robe, and it’s 
$11.95. And you'll see a fine sweater 
here—a handmade, bulky wool cardi- 
gan with cable stitching down the front 
and the outside of the sleeves; $12.95, 
in white, navy, or pastels. 


HERE’S a Little Lord Fauntleroy 
a bathing suit at Peck & Peck made 
_ of black spun rayon, and it couldn’t be 
sissier; white lace edges the collar in 
front of a halter-backed top and more of 
it appears at the top of the scalloped 
shorts. Most surprising. There is also a 
very naked affair in bright spun rayon 
with a halter-bra top, which ends in a 
white braid dog collar around the neck, 
and straight shorts with white braid 
down the sides. Both these suits are 
$12.95. There are navy-and-white 
plaid rayon taffeta sun suits with gath- 
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Where there’s Life you'll hear 


CANAD 









A flat date 


brighter 
moments... 


But a flat drink 
is always dull! 


wll 
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“PIN-POINT CARBONA- 
TION”... millions of tinier 


FAMOUS 
bubbles ... gives drinks a 


liveliness you can hear... 


a sparkle that lasts to the last sip. And Canada Dry’s special formula points up 
the flavor of any tall drink. No wonder it’s the preferred club soda in fine bars, 
hotels and clubs. For drinks that sound better, taste better ... ask for Canada 
Dry Water when you're out, serve it in your home. 





If you prefer a mixer with a fuller flavor, there’s nothing as good as “the Champagne 
of Ginger Ales’... Canada Dry. 


may have its 














mA halter tops va shores tha resemble — 
skirts, pleasantly priced at $7.95. One 
of the prettiest three-piece sun-suit en- q 
sembles in town is here, in a turquoise- | 
blue spun rayon with a bare-midriff top, 
an unexpected round, high neck, straight — 
shorts, and a dirndl skirt with white | 
rickrack trimming. Then there is wash- 
able cotton corduroy in beige or pastel 
colors, made up into two-piece sun suits 
with bra tops and shorts, full-length or 
short slacks, fly-front skirts, and cardi- © 
gans or jackets; you choose the pieces 
for your ensemble. ‘There’s even a 
jockey cap, for goodness’ sake. You 
might look, too, at a white corded rayon 
play dress with a set-in waistline and a 
separate skirt buttoned down the front 

in a familiar but beloved style; it’s $25, 
and you could wear it on a tennis court, 
too. 


Aer eee eee a 
calls Shirttail beach coats, which * 
are only oversize men’s shirts in plaid 
or printed cotton or solid-color spun 
rayon.... Two-piece bathing © suits 
made of water-repellent satiny raincoat 
fabric, with an ample bra for largish 
figures; $4.97. ... Two-piece red and 
white checked rayon seersucker suits 
with white fringe edging the bra top and 
the skirt, whose apron front and back _ 
give it a sort of cowgirl look. ... Black 
rayon jersey one-piece bathing suits with 
that one-bare-shoulder décolletage, in 
this instance trimmed with a bright-col- 
ored band of rayon; $9.54. 

At Bloomingdale: a bathing suit for 
a musical-comedy French maid, of gray 
chambray with white eyelet embroidery 
outlining the apron front....And 
white sharkskin items to be assembled — 
as you like—play suits with a halter- 
bra top, straight or pleated shorts, kick- 
pleat skirts, slacks, and short-sleeved 
tailored jackets with patch pockets, all 
at $2.50 to $7.95 apiece, and one of 
those Standbys. 

Now all you have to do is get your- 
self a figure, —L. L. 


Wendell Willkie i is dead. Franklin D.~ 
Roosevelt is dead. So are thousands of 
others who indulged in the doubtful pleas- 
ure of inhaling tobacco smoke.—From a 
letter in the Phoenix Arizona Press. 


Including Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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OUR OWN BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


The Ho Mama Look Grocery Shop, 83 
St. Marks Place. 

Oil Well & Alls Well Corporation, Rock- 
ville Centre, L. I. 

Failing Optical Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PAE ART GALLERIES 


Water Colors and Oils 


ATER color has always been 

a sort of stepchild of the arts, 

but it has been less so in this 
country than in most others, where its 
subservience to oil painting is even 
more pronounced. For this fact we 
unquestionably have Winslow Homer 
-to thank. Homer not only came very 
close to inventing Impres- 
sionism all by himself in his 
oil painting; in water color, 
he was the first great liber- 
ating influence we have had. 
The Brooklyn Museum’s big 
new loan exhibition, a survey of the 
progress of the medium from the early 
eighteen-hundreds to the present, called 
“American Watercolor and Winslow 
Homer,” reveals how truly important 
a figure he was historically. 

Homer dominates the show perhaps 
more than is strictly justified, but there 
are enough earlier pieces to indicate 
what the medium was like before he 
took hold of it. It was used mainly 
either for what amounted to colored 
architectural renditions, suchas “‘views” 
of the city, like John William Hill’s 
“Broadway and Rector Street,” or for 
half-naive romantic landscapes, like 
Phoebe Mitchell’s ““The Plot.” Both 
varieties were really no more than tint- 
ed drawings, and even such far more 
talented artists as Thomas Eakins, 
George Inness, and John La Farge, 
who were in general Homer’s contem- 
poraries, followed much the same pat- 
tern or else—as in Eakins’ “John Big- 
len in a Single Scull” and Inness’s 
“Niagara Falls,” which are in the show 
—used water color merely to make 
color sketches for projected oil paint- 
ings. 

Homer’s own early work is open to 
much the same criticism, but even in it, 
particularly “Spring” and the delight- 
fully sunny “The Sick Chicken,” both 
done in the eighteen-seventies, he re- 
veals an affinity for the medium that 
the others lacked, and in a very short 
time he had outstripped them in his 
handling. More and more, as the years 
went on, one finds him really using the 
paper, as the oil painter uses canvas, to 
suggest texture and color, while the 
sslor itself becomes steadily crisper and 
more transparent. All this time, though, 
he had been painting mainly genre sub- 
jects, and it wasn’t till he turned his 
attention to the north woods and the 
sea that he really reached maturity; al- 
most instantly, it would seem, his style 





changed. Drawing gave way to model- 
ling, while his whole approach became 
incomparably swifter and more fluent. 

He was truly paimting in water color 
now, with a directness and sensitivity 
that few men before him had dreamed 
of. He had learned, too—I sometimes 
think too well—all the little economies 
that the water-color technique 
makes possible, the deft touches 
and still defter omissions which 
add brilliance and interest to 
the medium. In the end, he 
went too far in that direction, 
and such late Nassau pieces as “Rum 
Cay” and “The Turtle Pound”’ look, 
despite their surface effectiveness, a 
little artificial in consequence. But 
there is no denying the complete assur- 
ance he attained in the medium, and 
there is a succinct authority about “The 
Rapids,” “Boy Fishing,” “Breaking 
Wave on Shore Line,” and the mar- 
vellously vivid ‘““The Coming Storm,” 
all done after 1890, that puts them 
close to the category of real master- 
pieces. 

I think the show errs in giving Ho- 
mer credit for almost all developments 
in water color since his time. He 
was a liberating influence, it is true, 
but if he was the “father” of all mod- 
ern American water color, it was an 
involved parentage, for on the one 
hand a good many of the devices he 
discovered have degenerated into mere 
tricks in lesser hands, while on the other 
his effect by now has been affected by 
such more recent factors as the im- 
pact of Impressionism and Cubism, 
Only six men since Homer are includ- 
ed in the show, all but one contempo- 
raries and all with sizable sections of 
their own, and of these at least three 
Maine Prendergast, John Marin, 
and Adolf Dehn—clearly owe more 
to modern French influences than they 
do to Homer. 

Of the others, Edward Hopper is 
perhaps the one nearest to the direct 
line of Homer’s succession, though even 
he could hardly have painted ‘‘Sky- 
lights,” all straight lines and angles, if 
the Cubists hadn’t accustomed us to 
seeing beauty in such unromantic ma- 
terial. Hopper has some excellent things 
in the show, notably ““Adam’s House” 
and the cluster of buildings around a 
lighthouse called “Cape Elizabeth,” 
both alive with that wonderful ability 
of his to suggest the solidity of struc- 
tures and the contrasting emptiness of 
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It can't be as difficult as all that, 
Bill. Though we can see how a soft, § 
smooth, dewy-fresh skin can fool &§ 
you. But you can’t blame the 


$ girls lany age) for wanting to 
8 protect... to enhance.. 
# youthful-looking beauty. That's 
# why they've come to depend 

8 on regular Revenescence care, 


.to retain § 


$3, $5, $10 
Plus Tax 


Charle eset lhe Ril 
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~ LA CROSS .- 
America’s Finest Manicure Implements...Hand Beauty Aids 


SCHNEFEL BROS. CORP., 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20.N.Y. 
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“lection at the 67 Gallery 


the air around them. Marin, too, is well 


represented, particularly by his dark, 
beautifully organized “Pertaining to 
Deer Isle—The Harbor, No. 1,” plus 
a fine, almost skeletally simplified 
“Tree, Cape Split, Maine.” Charles 
Burchfield and Reginald Marsh com- 
plete the showing and take us farther 
from Homer than ever—Burchfield in 
the direction of the nineteenth-century 
realists and Marsh toward Tiepolo and 
the baroque. Id like to point out that 
with these last two men things seem to 
have come full circle, as far as the meth- 
ods of water color are concerned, for 
both use what is primarily an oil tech- 
nique—opaque, carefully drawn, and 
more or less what it was when Homer 
started. 


S DPve remarked before, a new 
school of painting is developing 

in this country. It is small as yet, no 
bigger than a baby’s fist, but it is notice- 
able if you get around the galleries 
much. It partakes a little of Surrealism 
and still more of Expressionism, and 
although its main current is still muddy 
and its direction obscure, one can make 
out bits of Hans Arp and Joan Miroé 
floating in it, together with large chunks 
of Picasso and occasional fragments of 
such more recondite influences as the 
ancient Byzantine painters and mosai- 
cists and the African Negro sculptors. 
It is more emotional than logical in ex- 
pression, and you may not like it (1 
don’t either, entirely), but it can’t es- 
cape attention. This week there are 
no less than three exhibitions—Arthur 
Zaidenberg at the A.C.A.,. Arnold 
Blanch at Associated American, both 
closing this Saturday, and a group col- 
which are 








related to it. 

Of the three, I thought the Zaiden- 
berg show was the most successful. “Phe 
group at the 67 Gallery, with Mark 
Rothko, Jatkson Pollock, Arshile Gor- 
ky, and Charles Seliger, among others, 
represents the extreme left of the move- 
ment, and Arnold Blanch, a recent con- 
vert to the school, is still too preoccupied 
with his new technique to be fully con- 
vincing. Zaidenberg, though’ perhaps 
more superficial, is by far the most 
adept, and he has a real gift for the 
graphic. Steering closer to pure Sur- 


realism than the others, and using a 


strong touch of satire, he has produced 
a series of paintings that are at once 
witty, vivid, and effective. I liked best 
“Pilloried,” “The Matriarch,” and 
“Return to the Womb,” each one a 
complete little moral fable on its own. 

—Rosertr M. Coares 















AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
nightly, except Sunday, 
from 6:00 P.M. to closing. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


Astor Koo 


Cover charge (after 10 P.M.) 

$1 Monday thru Thursday; 
$1.2.5 Friday, Saturday 
and Holiday eves. 


HOTEL ASTOR 


TIMES SQUARE 


R. K. CHRISTENBERRY 
President 









Wooly is a 


remarkable pine jelly product,’ 
created especially for the washing 
of woolens. Makes old woolens new 
—keeps woolens young! 





Royal Rinse, Une. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
At department stores and specialty shops 


PRANA MAKE-UP 


1 want the most difficult make- 
up and body sculpturing prob- 
lems—for Street and Glamour. 
(D°nu Edmond presents his all 
purpose cream. The only cream 
in the world with a touch of 
Prana). Trial size, $1, plus 20% 

\ ¢tax & postage. Write for a 
D°nu Edmon Make-up Lesson Chart, 


PRANA HOUSE OF BEAUTY ANALYSIS 
8 East 56th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. PL. 8-2511 


ZUCCA’S 


RESTAURANT 


For 27 years a landmark for those who prefer the 
best food, tastefully prepared and masterly served. 


Luncheon $1.00 - Dinner $1.60, Closed 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE e MUSIC Mondays 
118 W. 49TH ST. e BR. 9-5511 
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VERYTHING about racing 
looks so rosy that I am tempted 
to pretend that horses aren’t 

sniffing and sneezing all over the place. 
Not even the research men have found 
out what causes this coughing sickness, 
as horsemen call it, although they have 
investigated the subject rather thor- 


THE RACE TRACK 


Looking Forward 


about Man o’ War once. Please don’t 
misunderstand me, though; Pavot isn’t 
quite another Man o’ War in my book. 
As for Free for All, his looks were noth- 
ing to cheer about when I saw him last 
autumn, but he could run. From all 
accounts, he hasn’t grown handsomer, 
but he still can run. Asa matter of fact, 


oughly. The veterinarians tees SL if he ‘doesn’t win the Ken- 


have tried every remedy ex- 
cept a Tibetan devil dance to 
immunize animals against it. 
Nevertheless, it breaks out al- 
most simultaneously at the 
New York, Maryland, and 
- Kentucky tracks every spring 
and puts a great many two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds 
out of commission. It’s a sort 
of cold in the head, accom- 
panied by a cough and fever, that may 
last for a few days or for weeks. ‘T'rain- 
ers go glassy-eyed at the thought of it, 
because a colt who has the cough can’t 
be trained for at least a month after he 
recovers. Even if he’s well cared for, 
he may develop pneumonia, or his wind 
may be permanently affected, which 
is what happened to Johnstown, one 
of the fastest horses I’ve ever seen. Oh 
well, if it isn’t one thing, it’s another. 
There haven’t been so many well- 
fed, lively racers on Long Island in 
years. The last time someone counted 
noses there were nearly two thousand 
of them. Perhaps the main reason this 
_ season is going to be especially interest- 
ing is that it isn’t starting out with a col- 
lection of jaded animals just released 
from a long round of winter and early- 
spring meetings. 


{ 
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FTER an energetic spell of horse- 
watching, I have found a few 
good racers to follow. No 100-to-1 
shots, though. My list includes Devil 
Diver, Apache, Pavot, and Free for 
All. Devil Diver, of course, would be 
on any list. He was the best of the 
handicap division last year, and he hasn’t 
slipped any since then. I chose Apache 
because I want a sprinter; besides, he’s 
an old pet of mine. However, when 
racing opens at Belmont next week, it 
might be well to bear in mind that 
Apache has never won over that track. 
Payot has so much distinction that it 
would be difficult to find much of any- 
thing wrong with him. There are pad- 
dock sharps, I know, who insist that he 
hasn’t the conformation of a stayer. 
But then, critics said the same thing 





tucky Derby, I'll be surprised. 


ROBABLY tthe most 

talked-of three-year-old at 
Belmont is a colt named Hoop 
Jr., who has been turning in 
one fast workout after another. 
Until a fortnight ago, almost 
nobody paid any attention to 
Vi him, because last: summer he 
: won only a couple of minor 
races in New England. I daresay it’s a 
matter of small interest to anyone, but 
I prefer Alexis to Hoop Jr. Alexis, as 
you know, beat The Doge (horseplay- 
ers still call him The Doggie) .and 
Bobanet, whom I had a hot tip on, at 
Pimlico last week. It’s one thing to gal- 
lop fast in the morning, as Hoop Jr. 
has been doing, and something else 
again to win in the afternoon. I might 
as well add here that Flood Town is 
the sleekest, shiniest colt I’ve seen 
this season and that Sun Herod is the 
most improved of the Brookmeade 


Stable lot. 





ANDERING around Belmont 
in the rain the other morning, I 
saw William Helis’s Pericles, the $66,- 
000 yearling of 1943, do a slow half- 
mile paced by his stablemate, Rick’s 
Raft, whom the clockers call Riff Raff. 
The gingerly way Pericles walked after 
the workout prevents me from submit- 
ting an unreservedly enthusiastic report 
on him. He is a big fellow now, and 
reminds me a little of Purchase, a fa- 
mous racer you may have forgotten. 
He’s more beautiful, and I use that 
treacherous word advisedly, than Pur- 
chase. In fact, he’s so handsome he 
should be under glass. 
—Aupax MINorR 


Q. Who would a serviceman overseas 
see about getting a Class-E allotment of 
pay for his wife? 

A. The serviceman need only file suit 
with white accessories and a corsage of 
light pink carnations and white sweet peas. 


—Royal Oak (Mich.) Daily Tribune. 
Next question. 





Rosette Pennington 


presents 


the dress of summer dresses, 
in cool rayon seersucker, wash- 
able of course. It has a most 
flattering bowtie neckline, brief 
cap sleeves, a leather belt and. 
a perfectly cut skirt. Brown, 


red, green or blue stripes all on 
white. Sizes 10 to 20. 10.95 


a Surrey original 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Please include postage 
odelte 
Penncafiion 


10 East 56th Street 
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Largest Stock of Fine China 
and Crystal in New York 


COCKTAIL SET AND TRAY 


A distinctively smart Cocktail Set of 
heavy clear Crystal with brilliant Renais- 
sance cutting. Set of 6 glasses and |-quart 
shaker, equipped with strainer, $20.00. 

Very modern Crystal Tray with handles 
and frame of gleaming Chrome. Measures 


16 x 10 ins. Each $7.00 


Plummer 


7 East 35th St. and 695 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cocktail hour. Dinner. Supper 
CONTINUOUS DANCING FROM FIVE 


SAVOY-PLAZA 


FIFTH AVE. AT 58TH mel 





Entertainment at 9:15 & 12:15 
Minimum $2—Sat. & Sun. $3 


JAYNE DiGATANO with ADAM 


“Fashions in Dance” 


WALLY BOAG 


“Rubber Sculpture” 
STANLEY MELBA ard His Orchestra 


Also open for Luncheon 


Closed all day Mondays 


Hotel Dore 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 61st STREET * NEW YORK 












THE DOGGIE 


WICE a month, Nettie Good- 

child went to dine with her old 

friends Dick and Janice Hull. 
She went alone, because her husband, 
Montrose, did not care to play bridge 
or talk, unless the talk was about stamps, 
and Dick Hull did not collect stamps. 
Montrose stayed home and listened to 
the radio or fussed with his collection. 
He didn’t have much money to spend 
on stamps, but he had been a collector 
for nearly forty years and he had ac- 
quired some fine specimens. 

It was a relief to Nettie to get away 
from Montrose for anevening. Not that 
he was disagreeable or mean, but a life- 
time of philately and of work at a dress- 
goods counter had held his horizon to 
a rather small arc. Occasionally she 
wished that she had married somebody 
else; however, this was a wish so secret 
that she hardly knew that it existed. 

The Hulls and Nettie generally 
played bridge three-handed or simply 
talked; sometimes there was a fourth. 
This night they had a remarkable guest, 
a Mr. Arnold Austin, whom Dick had 
met through a business acquaintance. 
Mr. Austin had spent twenty years in 
China when he was young. He talked 
about his experiences for the entire eve- 
ning, modestly, without boring anyone. 
Nettie could have listened to him all 
night. 

“He was better than a movie,” she 
said to Janice as the Hulls were driv- 
ing her home afterward. The three of 
them were sitting in the front seat. In 
her lap, Nettie had a waxed-paper pack- 
age of meat scraps from the dinner ta- 
ble for her dog, ‘Toby. 

‘fAnd it was all 
true, pw yanicesssaia. 
“Dick knows people 
who know Mr. Austin 
well, He could have 
told more if he had 
wanted to.” 

“To think of being 
kidnapped by Chinese 
bandits,” Nettie said. ‘‘And to. kill two 
of them with a knife and get away. 
Oh, to see him sitting there, you could 
never believe it, could you? Such a 
charming man. You wouldn’t think 
he'd harm a fly.” 

“Arnold could be a tough customer, 
I guess,”’ Dick said. 

“And to see the palaces and the for- 
ests,” Nettie went on. “And to speak 
Chinese. Didn’t it sound funny? I wish 
I could remember some of the words to 
say to Montrose.” 

Dick laughed. ““He’d want to know 





why you didn’t get some Chinese stamps ~ 
for him. Maybe you'd better not men- 
tion it.” 


S they took a short cut through the 
Park, among solemn shadows of 
trees, the mystery of the East and of 
all the vast patterns of life beyond her 
own experience troubled Nettie and 
made the city seem for a moment mys- » 
terious and strange. 

Janice nudged her. “Look, Nettie. 
There’s a dog carrying a bundle.” 

Nettie looked out of the car and saw 
a large black dog, trotting along the 
dark sidewalk with a white paper bag in 
his mouth. A man walked casually be- 
hind. “I wonder what he’s carrying at 
this time of night,” Nettie said, looking 
back. 

“Beer, maybe,” Dick answered. 

When the automobile stopped in 
front of the remodelled brownstone 
where the Goodchilds lived, Nettie in- 
vited Dick and Janice.to come up for a 
while, as she always did, and they de- 
clined, as they generally did. 

“Let’s go to the movies some after- 
noon,” Janice suggested. 

“Friday?” Nettie said. 

“Friday. I'll call you before.” 

“Tt’s been such an exciting evening. 
I don’t know when I’ve had such a 
good time,” Nettie said. She watched 
the car until it was out of sight. Then 
she went up the steps, let herself in the 
front door, and slowly ascended two 
flights of stairs to her apartment. 

Montrose was sitting beside the ra- 
dio in the living room with his albums 
on a table. He looked 
up as the door opened. 
“Home already?” 

“Tt’s late,” Nettie 
said, 

He. looked at_ his 
watch. “So it is. I didn’t 
notice.” 

A brown - spaniel 
came wiggling out of 


the kitchen. Nettie patted the dog and 


held the waxed-paper package for him 
to smell. “Something nice,” she said. 
“Something nice for a nice Toby.” 

“Well,” Montrose said, “what'd you 
do? Play cards?” 

“Talked.” 

“‘Anybody else there?” 

“Just a man. Some friend of Dick’s.” 

“Oh,” Montrose said. He closed his 
albums and yawned, “There was the 
most interesting story in the paper to- 
night. I just saw it by chance. ‘They 
found an 1841 two-penny blue stamp 





in England that had been cut in two 
and used to pay postage on one-penny 
letters. Half on each letter, Found both 
halves still on the envelopes and sold 
them. How much you think they got?” 

“T’ve no idea.” 

“Thirteen hundred and sixty dol- 
lars,” he said. “Imagine that.” 

“Tt’s a good deal of money.” 

“Td rather have the stamps than the 
money.” 

“Oh, you,” she said. ‘“You and your 
stamps.” 

She went into the bedroom and put 
her hat and coat on the bed. ‘The spaniel 
followed her expectantly. “‘Go on,” she 
said sternly. “Go into the kitchen.” 

The spaniel went as far as the thresh- 
old, then looked back. 

“Tm going to give it to you,” she 
said. “Don’t be so worried.” 

She carried the scraps into the kitchen 
and put them on a plate. Montrose was 
at the sink, drinking water from a glass. 

“Sit up and beg,” Nettie said to the 
dog. Toby tried, but couldn’t balance 
himself. He gave a series of short, high- 
pitched barks. 

“Oh, you!” Nettie said. “You're so 
stupid! You can’t even sit up, can you?” 

“Oh, give it to him,” Montrose said. 

“You can’t even do one little trick,” 
Nettie continued. “Tonight I saw a 
doggie that was a smart doggie. He was 
carrying a paper bag in his mouth. I 
know he could sit up. And another dog 
came at him and tried to take the paper 
bag and he put down the bag and 
growled and showed his teeth and bit 
the other dog and the other dog ran 
away. You aren’t that kind of a doggie, 
are you? You little rat of a doggie.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, give it to him 
and stop that drivel,” Montrose said. 
“The poor dog’s hungry.” 

She put the plate on the floor and 
Toby began to gobble the meat. His 
long ears hung into the plate. She pat- 
ted him kindly —Grorce LovErIpGE 


“Can you tell me how to stop an owl 


from hooting at night?” asks Miss XX.. 


“The noise prevents me from sleeping and 
the neighbors can’t sleep either.” 


The complaint was discussed with Clyde 
Gordon, director of the Barrett Park Zoo, 
who explains there is nothing that can be 
done to prevent an owl from hooting dur- 
ing the mating season. He explains, how- 
ever, that the mating season for owls is 
just about over and that the bird should 
stop hooting soon. If the bird does not stop 
soon, someone should take a stick and dis- 
lodge it from its perch and perhaps it will 
fly to some other locality—Staten Island 
Advance. 


Or to the nearest pretty face. 
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HARVEY'S 


IMPORTED 


« cuoHARVEY'S.. : : 
RUSTOE “GREY 


He 
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#huscep PASTE 
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«Since 1796, rare Sherries and Ports from 


Spain and Portugal have borne the name of Harvey. 


They were the choicest these countries produced— 
first in quality, first in taste. That standard of excel- 
lence has become a Harvey tradition—a tradition 
maintained vigilantly for nearly 150 years. 
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When shipments 
can be resumed 


HUNTLEY 


& PALMERS 
BISCUITS 


will remain true to 
a quality tradition 
that is overa 
century old 





Makes a Pipe 
Weleome Anywhere 


30c the 
pocket- 
packet 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 


Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1221 
Walnut Tobacco St.; Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 


»)) Makers of Art 
Hair Preces 


For partly or all bald scalps! 


Our 32 years of experience 
have made many disappointed 
people happy again. 


Invisible inside Transforma- 
tions for young ladies, 


“CHARLES & ERNEST, Inc. 
109 East 47th St., New York WI 2-5571 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Returns of the Season 


HE San Carlo Opera Company, 

which has been on tour all sea- 

son, turned up at the Center The- 
atre last week for a series of perform- 
ances that will continue through this 
Sunday evening. As you probably know, 
it is the San Carlo policy to accentuate 
the operatic positives. The 
group devotes itself to the fa- 
miliar repertoire and treats the 
standard works to traditional 
but enthusiastic productions. 
The singers seem to have the 
knack of going about their 
business as if each appearance 
were something special in their 
lives. ‘Their eRe a communicates 
itself to the audiences, too. 

Many of the San Carlo performances 
this year are in charge of a new con- 
ductor. He is Nicholas Rescigno, and, 
from what I’ve seen and heard of him, 
he has unusual talents. He registers the 
dramatic high spots decisively, keeps 
things moving briskly, and even has rea- 
sonable success in the difficult job of 
maintaining contact with his singers 
across the broad stage apron that sepa- 
rates the orchestra from the vocalists at 
the Center. Fortune Gallo, the manag- 
ing director of the company, has assem- 
bled a well-balanced assortment of 
voices and most of them are effective in 
their assignments. By and large, the San 
Carlo acting is rather conventional, but 
a few novel bits were trotted out by the 
children’s chorus in “‘Carmen,” the 
first-night presentation. hese young 
people, who are members of the Chil- 
dren’s Opera Company of New York 
City, made a hit on their own that eve- 
ning, especially the smallest one of the 
lot, who showed signs of being a born 
show-stopper. 


Migs GraHamM and her Dance 
Company visited at the National 
Theatre for a week and brought along 
several new productions, including two 
of Miss Graham’s most striking crea- 
tions—“‘ Appalachian Spring” and “He- 
rodiade.” “Appalachian Spring” is a 
Pennsylvania episode told by suggestion. 
There is no story, in the usual sense; 
a bride and bridegroom, a woman 
pioneer, and a revivalist and his follow- 
ers merely indicate joy, devotion, exal- 
tation, and other pertinent emotions. A 
sequence by Merce Cunningham, as the 
revivalist, is especially notable. The pro- 
duction was richly imaginative through- 
out and at times-richly humorous, too. 





well-trained 


The score by Aaron Copland is charm- 
ing and apposite, suggesting the fresh- 
ness of spring in a skillfully unobtrusive 
manner. 

“‘Herodiade,” which is danced to 
restrainedly eloquent music by Paul 
Hindemith, is a kind of psychological 
dance duet for Miss Graham 
and May O’Donnell. Miss 
Graham portrays a woman 
who waits for something. 
What it is is unknown to her 
(and, I should add, to the 
audience). As she waits, “a 
mirror provokes an anguish 
of scrutiny,” as the program 
note explains. Finally, she achieves self- 
knowledge and acceptance of her mys- 
terious destiny. ““Herodiade” is, as this 
may have indicated, somewhat enig- 
matic, but the performance of Miss 
Graham is a masterpiece of moods and 
Miss O’Donnell’s contribution is also 
superb. 


HE American Youth Orchestra, 
which made an impressive début 
early in the season, returned to Car- 
negie Hall last week for a second con- 
cert. “he group is made up of alert, 
young instrumentalists 
who play with enormous spirit under 
the energetic and knowing direction of 
their conductor, Dean Dixon. Brahms’ 
fourth symphony received a robust per- 
formance and its first and last move- 
ments a particularly good one. The or- 
chestra also did well by two novelties— 
George Kleinsinger’s “Overture on 
American Folk Themes” and Dante 
Fiorillo’s Introduction and Passacaglia. 
Both new works are well written, if 
perhaps not outstanding among the sea- 
son’s “firsts.” The soloist, Regina Res- 
nik, sang operatic airs in a fashion that 
demonstrated again her great vocal 
gifts and dramatic ability, but her tone 

was occasionally uneven. 
—Rosert A, Stmon 


PUNISHMENT 


Punishment is a terrible thing. 

How it creeps and moans! 

How deathly still my mother is, 

How queerly sick my father looks! 

And me in the hall, 

My hair sticking into my ears.... 

“O God, 

Take not thy Holy Spirit from me!” 
—MaupbeE Puetprs HutrcuHins 
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Perfume $1.00 to $6.50 
Concentrated Cologne $2.50 
- : (All prices plus tax) 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


By Ed gait A. Guest* 
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iG. IEPOSSESSED-a shop. - aor store, I’d drive the crouches Pett my floor! 
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I'd never let some gloomy guy 





Offend the folks who come to buy; 
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I'd never keep a boy or clerk ---With mental toothache at his work, 


Wily, 
Ny ly 


Nor let a man who draws my pay % Drive customers of mine 
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<a nickel or a dime 









I'd treat the man who takes my time-:- And spends \ 


Wy 







47and make him feel ~ _ That I was pleased to close the deal, 
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Because tomorrow, who can tell? He may want stuff I have to sell, 


And in that case, then glad hell be ~ -To spend his dollars all with me. 
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The reason people* pass one door:-- To patronize % another store, 
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Is not because the busier place --- Has better (Me silks, g@ or gloves, Vyyor lace 










Or special prices, OE} but it lies---In pleasant Wee a Go smiling eyes; 


The only difference, I believe, Is in the treatment folks receive] 


The above is published as a paid advertisement in the interest of promoting better customer relations in 
all fields of business endeavor. Reprints may be obtained from any General Motors dealer representing 
CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC, GMC TRUCK, FRIGIDAIRE 


GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


* From the book“ Today and Tomorrow” by Ed: brs A. Guest, copyright 1942 by The Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
e poem was also copyrighted by Brown & Bigelow, Saint Paul, Minnesota in the year 1944 
etches and typographical design ore by GM Customer Research. 
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White Peaks and Limpid Lakes: A Novel about Nevada 


HE CIry OF 
TREMBLING 
Leaves,” by Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark 
(Random House), is 
a book of which the faults and the vir- 





_tues are combined in an unusual way and 


which may baffle or give pause to the re- 
viewer. I have not read ““The Ox-Bow 
Incident,” the earlier novel by Mr. 
Clark, but I gather that it was short and 
dramatic. “The City of Trembling 
Leaves” is neither. It is a long histo- 
ry of a young composer growing up 


-in Reno, Nevada, and it manages to 


be undramatic with a consistency that 
seems to be not deliberate but the result 
of a complete indifference to the ways in 
which stories are conventionally built 
(the author can tell a good story when 
it happens to work out that way, as is 
demonstrated by the chapter on the 
track meet). Mr. Clark takes us, epi- 
sode by episode, through the protracted 
adolescence of his hero with what, aside 
from the literary proficiency, would 
seem almost the innocence of adoles- 
cence itself. He gives us Tim Hazard’s 
first parties, his camping trips, his train- 
ing as a tennis player, his achievements 
as a runner in high school, his exploits 
of necking with the more eager girls and 
his chivalrous romantic fantasies about 
others, his juvenile formulations of ideas 
and his grandiose free-verse poetry, on 
a scale so enormous that we are led to 
believe—since the author seems to know 


what he is doing—that all this is even- 


tually to be justified by being invested 
with significance in the light of what 
is afterward to happen. Yet when we 
glance back at the first part from the 
end, it still looks like a youthful diary 


full of ambitions, obsessions, and tem- 


pests that seem absurdly out of propor- 
tion to their causes. 

There are moments when you think 
that Tim Hazard is going to get away 


from Nevada and find his place in a 


larger world, but he never travels far- 


ther than Beverly Hills. There are mo- 
ments, as the story goes interminably on 


and Tim is still playing the piano in 


‘California night clubs and burning his 


half-baked scores, when you conclude 
that he is to be shown as an example of 
a man of potential genius who falls vic- 
tim to a provincial environment, but in 
the end he comes back to Reno and 
marries his first schoolboy love and suc- 
ceeds in composing a symphony—on 
the subject of his native city—which 


ae. 


is apparently to satisfy him at last. Was 
this symphony really good? Was it ever 
played? We ought to know, but we 
are never told. 

The book is full of false leads to in- 
terest. There is a friend, for example, a 
painter—again we never know whether 
he is really good—who refuses to work 
for money but lives with, and more or 
less on, a rich girl friend. The contra- 
dictions of this situation seem to be driv- 
ing him to tragic collapse, and he daes 
flee, from Beverly Hills to Death Valley, 
where we assume he is to perish like 
McTeague; but Tim Hazard comes by 
and picks him up, and they spend a 
pleasant holiday together with friendly 
people in a little hotel there. Again, the 
hero, in his school days, falls in love with 
a purposeful and serious girl who stim- 
ulates him to self-improvement and who 
is sufficiently superior to the other local 
girls to make him feel that they are im- 
possible for him. You expect something 
to come of this: you think either that he 
will finally win her or that she will re- 
appear and cause a disaster—as in Drei- 
ser’s “An American Tragedy”—after 
he has pledged himself to the more com- 
monplace Mary. But neither happens; 


nothing happens. Rachel goes away to , 


college and later becomes a social work- 
er; she comes back once to Reno, and 
she and Tim have a day in the moun- 
tains which seems to make one of the 
high points of his life. But he is too shy 
to make love to her then, and afterward 
he simply loses track of her. This is, of 
course, the kind of thing that often hap- 
pens, but the novel reader feels he has 
been cheated. Tim Hazard seems an 


idiot about women—priggish, timid, 
and at the same time egoistic—and you 
never know how far the author identi- 
fies his point of view with Tim’s. 

You decide, when you are approach- 
ing the close, that the whole book is a 
first installment of one of those long 
biographical novels, an American 
“Jean-Christophe,” and that the themes 
are to be further developed and the ul- 
timate judgments conveyed in a succes- 
sion of later volumes. But this turns 
out to be not the case. “The author, who 
writes the story in the role of a friend 
of the hero’s, ends by telling us of visit- 
ing the Hazards six years after their 
marriage and of finding them produc- 
tive and happy. They have permanently 
settled in Reno, they have two delight- 
ful children, and Mary, as she goes 
about her housework, is singing bits of 
‘Tim’s new oratorio. ‘Thus the reader is 
left rather blank. He had assumed that 
the author was preparing for Tim some 
bitter ordeal or frustration or some un- 
expected self-fulfillment. But the sus- 
pense has been entirely an illusion cre- 
ated by the reader himself. The author 
has not been leading up to anything ex- 
cept the reversion of the hero to his 
origins, and not even this is made dra- 


matic, as it might conceivably be, by. 


showing that the Tim who returns has 
seen the world and found that what is 
in it is no different from his home town 
—because Jim has not known the 


world, and he has not even had the 
gumption to make any determined play 
for his ideal woman, Rachel. 


This is so far an unpromising account 
of “The City of Trembling Leaves,” 
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Come in and make | 


yourself at home! 
a ee : : 

HIS ramshackle house 

and the amazing and 

hilarious Otter family have 

stepped from the pages of 

The New Yorker into a full- 


length novel that’s making 
friends throughout America. 





e “All the 18 Otters swarm up- 
roariously over the reader’s 
imagination...” —-N. Y. Times 


e“A magnificently human and 
humorous book,” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


® “You're in for a pleasant time 
with this saga of a family that 
knows how to take life.” — 
JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, San 

Francisco Chronicle 


e “Warmly human and vastly 
amusing.”—Kansas City Star 


e “It has the flavor of fresh 
berries picked with laughter in 
the sun.”-——CLIP BOUTELL, WN. Y. 

Post 


® “T loved every—well, almost 
every page.”——-LEWIS GANNETT, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


A novel by 


Ambrose Flack 


$2.50 








and you may think that you will not 
want to read it. Yet long though it is 
and immature though it is and unskill- 
fully managed though it is—the au- 
thor is always impeding his own prog- 
ress with flashbacks which last so long 
that they become confused with the 
present, and crowding out his human 
beings with mountain landscapes that 
cover pages—in spite of all this, if you 
start the novel, you are likely to read it 
through without skipping, for the author 
has got what it takes to make the reader 
become involved in his imaginative ex- 
perience and to keep him under the spell 
of his writing. The real triumph of Mr. 
Clark is that he makes you accept his 
story of a coming of age in Reno en- 
tirely on its own terms. You so com- 
pletely live the life of these young people 
that you hardly think to question their 
importance or the meaning of what they 
are doing. Above all, you enjoy their 
life: the camping trips and mountain 
walks and musical evenings at Carmel 
and nights of drinking in lonely bars are 
all made so enchanting or so amiable 
that we rarely become impatient at be- 
ing compelled to take part in so many 
of them. What the book lacks in point 
and intensity it more or less makes up 
for in felicity—a felicity of both spirit 
and style. 

For “The City of ‘Trembling 
Leaves”’ is not, as my description may 
suggest, a book like the novels of 
Thomas Wolfe, in which the author 
pours out streams of lan- 
guage in a lava that is al- 
ways amorphous and that 
may or may not be incan- 
descent. The writing of Mr. 
Clark’s novel, though it 
sometimes gives an effect of 
dilution, of needing to be 
compressed and trimmed, 
has a literary sureness and a 
purity of taste rather rare 
in American fiction; it is 
natural without being col- 
loquial in the conventional 
Hemingway manner—quite 
free from either selfcon- 
sciousness or effort. He 
slips sometimes, as if with- 
out knowing the difference, into images 
that are insipid or banal, but he can 
more often set flowing phrases which 
are at once precise and fresh. ‘The 
paragraphs are fluid and pellucid, full 
of day and of cold Nevada shade—a 
little thin, a little lightheaded, like the 
air in the Sierras itself, but exhilarating 
and almost exalting. The landscapes are 
especially remarkable. There are lakes 
so deep, limpid, and still that we can 
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_ glide on them like gulls in the-air, AF my 


“pale, painted turbulent mountains, 
range after range toward the sky which 
curves beyond the shoulder of the 
world.” And the great bulk of upland 
basins and naked peaks that challenge 
and sustain and threaten may become as 
insubstantial as the blue clear skies or the 
thunderheads of purple cloud, coloring 
or chilling with emotion, brightening 
or fading with thought. And there are 
fugitive sensations of boyhood on green 
lawns and in big wooden houses of a 
mountain-bound Western city: “The 
colored woman grinned at him sudden- 
ly, almost explosively, and then in- 
cluded Tim in the grin. The abun- 
dance of her affection and jollity was 
alive in the room without her having 
said a word. It beat back the faint 
melancholy and secrecy of dying sun- 
light among the vines which covered the 
windows.” 

This book is a Far Western book, 
and, like the fiction of the Pacific slope, 
like John Steinbeck and William Sa- 
royan, it does not quite meet the re- 
quirements of an Easterner. It seems 
too easygoing and good-natured, too 
lacking in organization, always dissolv- 
ing into an even sunshine, always cir- 
cumventing by ample detours what one 
expects to be sharp or direct. There is 
an element in all this fiction that seems 
to us “goofy” or “corny.” Yetit cannot 
be said that the East has had lately so 
much to show that is better; and it is 
one of the signs of the vital- 
ity of writing inthe United 
States that the Pacific coast 
should be producing a lit- 
erature of its own, appro-- 
priate to its temper and cli- 
mate, and almost as inde- 
pendent of New England, | 
New York, and the South 
as it is of current fashions 
in Europe. The prose of 
“The City of Trembling 
Leaves” has been pro- 
duced for and by Nevada, 
and Mr. Clark, when he 
has matured beyond Tim - 
Hazard, may turn out to 
be a very fine writer. Al- . 
ready he has here asserted, with consid- 
erable literary effectiveness, the energy, 
the excitement, the hope which can gen- _ 
erate itself in the West in a community 
that may look mediocre—the inwmense 
creative dreams that reach out, amid. 
spaces which may seem to make a vac- 
uum, and grope for materials to master. 
The United States faces today toward 
the West as well as the East, and the 
West Coast is working out its own cul- 
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ture. The. pull of the Pacific is felt in 
writing as in everything else. 
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—EpMuUND WILson 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


ComMmoporeE HornseLower, by C. S. 


Forester (Little, Brown). ‘Horatio 
Hornblower, promoted to commo- 
dore, is sent o1 a mission to the Bal- 
tic and, rather like a buzz bomb into 
which all the high explosives of his- 
tory have been packed, explodes all 
over the place. ‘He again slaps down 
his old enemies the French, brings 
about the war between Napoleon and 
Russia almost single-handedly, gets 
typhus, and has other adventures in 
the familiar Hornblower tradition. 
That tradition is beginning to show 
signs of wear and tear, and for all 
Mr. Forester’s quiet skill at putting 
together an adventure story, the 
Commodore isn’t anything like the 
man he used to be. ; Maybe the time 
has come for the old sea dog to be re- 
tired; he surely has his eighty-five 
points. 


THe House In CLEWE STREET, by 


Mary Lavin (Little, Brown). One 
of those long, detailed novels, at times 
tedious but never pedestrian. ‘The 
story concerns three generations of 
a lower-middle-class village Irish 
family and is focussed on the life of 


its youngest member. By the time 


you have read a couple of hundred 
pages and have got used to Mrs. 
Lavin’s exasperating habit of making 
six words do the work of one, the 
chronicle of this spineless young man, 
who is completely dominated by his 
maiden aunts, becomes extremely in- 
teresting. He falls in love with a 
calculating little servant girl in his 
aunts’ employ and runs away with 
her to Dublin, where the novel comes 
to an unhappy close. Mrs. Lavin 
is a serious and talented writer and 
her novel, in spite of its wordiness, is 
a wholly integrated work. 


SERGEANT NELSON OF THE GUARDS, 


by Gerald Kersh (Winston). A 


well-written, funny, and exceeding- 


' ly valuable story of the British soldier 


and, incidentally, a history of the 
Coldstream Guards. Mr, Kersh has 
gone behind the familiar Kipling por- 
trait of the British Tommy and done 
a background of cMildhood that credi- 
bly explains His Majesty’s soldiery. 
An immensely readable book, movy- 
ing, informative, and full of common 
sense. 


THE SCANDAL, by Pedro Antonio de 
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of a great 
autobiography Saat sg 


American 





By George W. Norris 


Here is the first-hand story of a fruitful career which 
reached from pioneer days to the present, from the battle 
against Cannonism to the fight for TVA. “So full of im- 
portant matters that no one seriously interested in the 
development of American democracy can afford to over- 
look it.” —New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 


“One of the important documents of our times — 
essential to any understanding of the meaning of 
liberalism in the U.S.A.” - Jonathan Daniels. $3.50 © 
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AN For all gourmets 
: \\“ and every woman 
\S with rationing problems 
W nae How to Cook 
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BY BUWEI YANG CHAO 








«|, there is more to this book 
= than introductions and recipes. 
—s 





There are detailed instructions 
on how and what to cook, how 
to prepare the dishes and how to 
serve them. There are fascinating 
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name representative ot a 
a Be 
that 1s delightful in the 


itality © 5 little essays tucked away among 
gracious hospit Y p> the recipes... not only a useful, 
land. Convenience: — helpful manual, but an inspiring 
Mary!@ ice, and SS book.” — Harry Hansen, N. Y. 
courtcous SCAG zf World-Telegram. 
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Recipes listed in English and Chinese 


AS She elvedere S At all bookstores 


$ Piet HO ASIA PRESS e« THE JOHN DAY CO. 
} = - S Aea. paul _ Sales Office: 2 West 45th St., New York 19 
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BELLOWS & COMPANY 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Wines 
Brandie, Whiskies and other Spinits 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 183 


MADEIRA 


Ne is an American heritage. The choice 
old wines possess a peculiar charm and have 
a haunting fragrance. The drier types are excel- 
lent with clear soup and the richer, full-bodied 
Madeiras are charming dessert or after dinner 
wines. This fine assortment is from the famous 


firm of Rutherford & Miles. 


RAINWATER MADEIRA 


A charming, pungent wine 


GREEN LABEL MADEIRA 


Another wine of classic favor 
—on the rich side 


CHOICE SOLERA BUAL 


A full, rich wine—memorable 


excellent for general service 


BLACK LABEL MADEIRA 
Fairly Pale, quite dry—with a tang 


«*TABLE TOPICS’? is a publication for those who love good 
living. With sophisticated humor, it bubbles along like a vintage 
champagne, talking lightly of wine and life and how to enjoy 
them. A note to Bellows& Company,67E.52ndSt., NewYork zz, 
will bring you ¢*Table Topics’? every month—without charge. 
Chica LO. 
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New 


SKY-GIANTS. 


for South America 


The orders are signed and sealed. 
lm? Huge Douglas DC-6 sky-giants 
will operate over the PANAGRA Route 
just as soon after the war as delivery can 
be made. Accommodating 50 passengers 
in luxurious comfort, they will make it 
possible for the traveler to get from New 
York to Buenos Aires and to intermediate 
cities in one-third the time now required. 
Again, as through its seventeen years of 
pioneering, PANAGRA is setting the / 
~ pace to make good neighbors even > 
closer neighbors. 






















- PANAGRA service 
Proposed PANAGRA service s=saeae 
Connecting service , ———$—$___— 
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Alarcon, translated from.the Spanish — 


by Philip H. Riley and Hubert James 


Tunney (Knopf). The parableofthe _ 


difficulties in the way of a rich man 
entering into the kingdom of heaven, 


remolded into a romantic and at 


times sardonic tale to suit Spanish 
taste of the eighteen-sixties. Although 
this is an interesting picture of high 
society in Madrid and is presented in 
classic prose, readers who chuckled 
over the author’s ““The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat’ will almost certainly be 
disappointed. Beautifully translated, 
nonetheless. 


East oF Mipnicnr, by Forrest Rosaire 
~ (Knopf). An imaginative first novel 


tracing the passionate obsession of a 
truly good man for an egocentric and 
psychopathic woman. Mr. Rosaire 
writes with considerable perceptive- 


ness and his record of the warped — 


and twisted childhood that induces 
the heroine’s homicidal mania would 
probably stand up under the scrutiny 
of a psychiatrist. A certain softness 
which pervades the author’s style 
does not too seriously impair the ef- 
fectiveness of the book. 


THe Human Imacg, by Robert Smith 


(Harper). Mr. Smith, who a short 
while ago gave us an immature but 
promising first novel called “Hotel 
on the Lake,” has now written a 
much better one about as dismal a set 
of characters as ever a young novelist 
felt the grim urge to produce. A 
prettyish, youngish woman whose 
husband has walked out on her and 
their two tough little boys makes her 
living by running a second-rate lodg- 


ing house. She is rather a decent per- 
son, or would be if she had time for 


anything but worrying about the rent 
and keeping the lodgers from chisel- 
ling on the gas. Because she is lone- 
ly, she takes an unpleasant middle- 
aged businessman as a lover; he tires 
of her and they part. That’s about 
all there is to the story, except for 
a lugged-in-by-the-ears episode of 
fighting in France during the first 
World War. Mr. Smith has hardly 
turned out a masterpiece, but he has 
done a sound job of narration that 


& 
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puts him in the class of interesting, 


as distinguished from promising, 
novelists. 


Dark Mepa.tion, by Dorothy Lang- 


ley (Simon & Schuster). A shy and 
singularly appealing little girl watches 
tragedy and poverty destroy her too 
proud family in a southern Missouri 
village in the days before the first 
World War. Mrs. Langley, telling 


the story as the child sees it, catches 
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“Fancy me telling you how to have beautiful floors!” says 
Hear Fibber McGee and Molly every Fibber to Molly. She knows, of course, that floors grow 
Tuesday night, NBC more beautiful with each application. of Johnson’s Wax. They 
keep their lovely lustre, too, because wax is protection! The 
gleaming film of wax shields surfaces from dirt and wear. A 
a E ag ‘ a waxed home is both clean and healthful. 
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ture! The wax method of protective housekeeping saves work. . . 
makes furniture, precious furnishings in your home last longer 
because they are wax-protected! 





Johnson‘’s Wax is more than just a beauty treatment for your furni- ‘| 


Waxed woodwork is easy to clean. Johnson’s Wax guards 
window sills against weather... shields surfaces against wear 
and dirt... conserves their beauty and usefulness. Remember, 
you share in the country’s conservation program when you 
make things last... with Johnson’s Wax. 
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* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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Fibber McGee and Molly say: 
“Buy more War Bonds, folks — 
hold what you have!” 








Copyright S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., 1945 


SO FINt AND FULL FLAVORED 


a Gala Qceasien 
Think back to the moments you treasure 
most! Certainly among them is that gay 

1 dinner party at which you first discovered 
1 choice Burgundy. Valliant California 
Burgundy brings to your table such a festive 
air. Its deep ruby color and fine fruity 
flavor are proof that the vines of Valliant 
& Son boast an old world ancestry. And to 
fully protect its fine character and precious 
bouquet, it is bottled by the winery 
in California. 
Valliant Burgundy is particularly 
appreciated by men. Its zestful, pleasantly 
tart flavor is the very quality needed in a 
table wine. Sip Valliant Burgundy with 
food—and enjoy its rich tang day after day. 
Also try the Valliant California appetizer 
and dessert wines: Valliant Dry Sherry, 
Valliant Sherry, Valliant Port, Valliant 
Muscatel. Sole distributors 
for U.S. A., 


W. A. Taylor & Company, 
New York City. 











































GOOD TASTE WITH ANY FOOD 


Few households keep an 
assortment of table Ly 
wines. Many choose Bur- Za 
gundy because they like mw LG bt 
its flavor best. So—for- 
get the ‘‘do’s and don’ts”’ 
you’ve heard about serv- 
ing wine and just remem- 
ber that “Valliant Bur- 
gundy is good taste with 
any food.”’ 
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the uncertain lights of childhood with 
delicacy and skill and, when family 
misfortunes are intuitively felt by the 
girl rather than understood, the 
story has charm and warmth. The 
author, though, can’t let it go at that, 
and far too often, apparently un- 
der the impression that readers of 
novels are not very bright, she points 
things up for them by brushing aside 
the haze in which she has enveloped 
the child and confronting her with 
a some fairly tawdry melodrama. 
. A Lion Is in THE STREETS, by Adria 
Locke Langley (Whittlesey House). 

se: If it weren’t for the publishers’ hard- 
breathing blurb on the dust jacket, 
it would be easy to believe that this 
pretentious story of the rise and fall 
of a demagogue is no more than a 
clumsy satire. Even admitting that 
its absurdities are unintentional, it is 
hard to take Mrs. Langley’s novel 
seriously. In it she chronicles the 
successful career of a ruthless back- 
woods Southern Fascist without ap- 
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: parently ever suspecting that her , ARE WE GOING INN THE DIRECTION OF WALLOP ON THE WOLD ? 
» ren “ DRAWN BY THE FAMOUS ENGLISH CARTOONIST, L. B. MARTIN, FOR THE MAKERS OF ALLEN’S TOFFEE 
. phenomenon of, social conditions in 
- the South; she applies a local color A | ) | Famous in England since 1860 «+ A favorite in America 
that might have been acquired from ens O ce A DELICIOUS CONFECTION — SEVEN ASSORTED FLAVORS 
_ merce handout, and (probably it is BUY WARTEON DS) AND. STAMES 
s captious to hold this against her) she 
x 
. ; : ; : 
a write. In spite of all these disqualifi- 
: cc s s 9 ’ 
- cations, “A Lion Is in the Streets of the world S 
ending libraries. 
2 : : foremost After-Shave Club 
Pur Orr Tuy Suoks, by E. L. Voy- | 
piece, as full of excitement as a good 
adventure story and accompanied by 
historical novel, is laid in Warwick- 
shire and Cornwall during. the time 
stantial amount of literary skill with 
an equally substantial amount of in- 
plot, a sober and serious study, at 
bottom, of conflicting standards and 


CAN'T TELL. WHICH WAY ARE YOU GOING ? 

hero is a product of, rather than a 

a not too reliable chamber-of-com- C. S. ALLEN CORPORATION + WEBSTER, MASS. » NEW YORK CITY 
hasn’t the dimmest idea how to : — NOTICE TO MEMBERS 

will almost certainly do well at the 

nich (Macmillan). This long period 

all the customary trappings of the 

of George III. It combines a sub- 

sight into human character. The 

values, is woven of the complicated 








relationships of three different fami- | “ . SS” 
lies. It centers, however, on the life |. 

; of one woman, Beatrice Rivers, and (Soe eas EVERYWHERE enjoy the cool, A FEW OF THE MEMBERS 

= is dominated by two themes—the bracing lift of Aqua Velva, the world’s 
gradual lifting of Beatrice out of un- most popular after-shave lotion. But now, with TED HUSING 


certain essential ingredients being 
used for war: production, there is 
less Aqua Velva available. 

Avoid waste. Only a few drops 
of refreshing Aqua Velva leave 


your face feeling softer, smoother. 


happiness and disillusion by mother- 
hood, and the sharp impact of a sim- 
| ple and highly integrated personality 
upon those Late Georgian falsities 
that passed for sophistication. Mrs. 


FRANCIS GROVER CLEVELAND 
Sir C. AUBREY SMITH 
DENIS CONAN DOYLE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 


Voynich has a rather late-nineteenth- | Clean, pleasant scent. If you use LOUIS BROMFIELD 
‘ century style (her best-seller, ““The it carefully, you should be able to 
Gadfly,” was published in 1897) and enjoy it more regularly. 














Those who 
dine well 


measure the savor and 
quality of other - favored 
cuisines by the excellence 
of The Drake’s fine food, 
meticulous service and 
leisurely atmosphere of 
delightful elegance. 


the DINING ROOM 


| HOTEL 
rake 
NEW YORk 


for Luncheon .. 


440 PARK AVENUE 
At 56th Street 


Bing & Bing Management 


. Dinner 











STAURAN 


RI FRENCH RE : AW 
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new york's SM 
except Sunday 


QUassique : an nightly 
CUISINE on Adler and his Vidi : aane 7 


Pr 
LUNCHEON ee from 6 P. 


4 PRE-THEATRE oe SPECIALTIES 
A 


Mw. 2.00 


~ gypcre 6 9800 


GR. 
gacques BONAUD!. Mw 


15 W. 49th ST. in 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


SA’ t: 
only Western duds at 
Miller’s . . . they got 
everything for ridin’ but 
the horse.” 


Embroidered Shirts 

Rodeo Shirts $9.50 to $17.50 
Fancy Leather Vests 

Gaucho Hats 


Spurs from .... 
Western Belts from 
Neckerchiefs from 


Everything for Riding 
123 E. 24 St. Gr. 3-6638 








her book could do with some cutting 
here and there, but the publishers, if 
they aren’t careful, may still find 
themselves with another “Gone with 
the Wind” on their hands. 


GENERAL 


ANTOINE, by Antoine (Prentice-Hall). 


A man like Antoine, who, according 
to the jacket of his autobiography, 
has taken time off from hairdressing 
to have a “fling at radical automobile 
design, at costuming, and at architec- 
ture,” would seem destined to have a 
fling at writing a book. Taking what 
might be called a hair-roots view of 
the world, Antoine writes about such 
soignée women as the Duchess of 
Windsor (“like all the world’s fash- 
ion leaders...she handles her ap- 
pearance and dress as though they 
were a business in themselves, me- 
thodically”) and Lady Mendl (“‘she 
is likely to want a different hair style 
every day, depending on her mood. 
... Lady Mendl is a very charming 
creation to decorate’’) and also passes 
judgment on some of the political 
currents that have lately disturbed 
the world (“Fascism seemed only 
one more fad to be examined as curi- 
ously or as seriously as the newest 
Hollywood diet”). The man has a 
way with hair, no doubt about it; 
without even trying, he can make a 
reader’s stand on end. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE IN Iraty, by Jacob Burck- 
hardt (Phaidon). A new edition of 
the standard work on the manners, 
morals, and social structure of the 
Italian Renaissance. ‘The text is as 
readable and rewarding as ever, the 
hundred illustrations that accompany 
it have been chosen with more than 
usual care, and the volume is a model 
example of bookmaking. ‘The buy 
of the season for those who haven’t 
already got a copy of Burckhardt on 
their shelves. : 


Bic Democracy, by Paul H. Appleby 


(Knopf). A study of bureaucracy 
(government at the bureau level.) by 
a bureaucrat (a man who works in 
a bureau) would seem like a good 
idea for a book. In this case, it turns 
out to be an unfortunate one. Mr. 
Appleby, who has had considerable 
experience as a government official, 
has a point to make—that govern- 
mental bureaucracy is not necessarily 
dangerous or even undesirable—but 
he makes it so ineptly and spins out 
such snarls of officialese that he is 
more likely to convince his readers 
that the harsh things said about bu- 





'FRAID of the 
Cn DARK? 


Aye \ This light goes on 
automatically the moment 
you sit up in bed, startled. 


















Avoid the fear of black night when 
you hear a noise ora cchild’scry.The 
automatic “Tiger Nite Lite” goes 
ON as soon as you sit up in bed. This 
ingenious device has a small wall- 
plug and seven-foot cord which 
ends in a flat leatherette box that 
you place between the mattress and 
spring. Merely sit up, the released 
pressure lights the 7-watt bulb in 
the wall-plug. Plenty of light to 
gtab slippers and robe and check 
up On youngsters or noise. A boon 
for mothers, convalescents or lone- 
ly sleepers. Complete, 4.75. 


rn Send today for illustrated Spring 
Catalog “Y"’ filled with ingenious 
ideas for you and your home. 





SLEEP SHOP 


LEWIS & CONGER 


New York's Leading Housewares Store 


6th Av. at 45th St. » VAn 6-2200 » New York 19 


MONT TREMBLANT 


JUNE 26—OCT. 15 


LODGE 











OFFERS—Sailing on 10-mile Lac Trem- 
blant, tennis, horseback riding, swimming in 
beautiful pool or from natural sandy beaches, 
fishing, dancing every night, excellent cui- 
sine. No hay fever. Rest and relaxation. 
Rates $6 to $12 per day with meals. 
(American dollar, $1.10.) Overnight, N.Y.C, 


MONT TREMBLANT LODGE 


MONT TREMBLANT, P.9., CANADA 
90 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 





GREEN PASTURES Ope cattle farm just 


miles from New 
York, Beautiful location on edge of the Berkshires. Nice 
old house, completely modernized, 275 acres. Fertile, well 
watered fields. Angus herd. 1144 miles from R.R. Good train - 
service. Complete with stock and equipment, $40,000, 


Descriptive folder on request to 


FRANK DENMAN, Owner 
521 Fifth Ave., New York 17 *¢ MU 2-1010 
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reaucracy and bureaucrats are true. 


LAUGHTER ON THE Hitt, by Margaret 


Parton (Whittlesey). A lively rec- 
ollection of life on San Francisco’s 
Telegraph Hill by a writer who went 
to live there in 1940. Miss Parton 
occasionally sounds like a young 
woman who has mistaken Telegraph 
Hill for a merger of Tortilla Flat, 
Montmartre, and Cannery Row, but 
she apparently had a lot of fun living 
there. She has put some of that fun 
into her book, but her exploits as a 
girl reporter, which seem to have left 
her breathless, are as quaintly old- 
fashioned as “The Front Page.” 


Home To Inp1a, by Santha Rama Rau 


_ (Harper). 


India revisited, by the 
daughter of a Bombay Brahmin fam- 
ily who left her native country when 
she was still a child and, after ten 
years in England and Europe, re- 
turned home when she was sixteen. 
The author, now twenty-two, has 
written of her personal discovery of 
India—its social life, its landscape, its 
politics, its view of the sexes—with 
great earnestriess, considerable good 
sense, and even a little humor. The 
combination is a neat one. 


Human Narure: THE Marxian 


View, by Vernon Venable (Knopf). 
The Marx and Engels notion of hu- 
man nature, which was a sort of 
footnote to their thinking, wasn’t 
exactly a subtle one. In their view, 
as Mr. Venable explains, it is the 
way that men make their living that 
determines the kind of men they will 
be, and it is the class structure that 
determines the way in which they 
make their living. A whole book 
would hardly seem necessary to ex- 
plain so limited a concept, but Mr. 
Venable, who appears willing to 
accept most of what Marx said as 
gospel and shows no sign of having 
ever heard of multiple causation, has 
gone and written it. He couldn’t be 
more earnest and painstaking, but 
footnotes to footnotes, expanded over 
several hundred pages, are apt to be 


dull. 
MYSTERY AND CRIME 


Tue Muroperer Is a Fox, by Ellery 


Queen (Little, Brown). Ellery 
Queen returns to Wrightsville, the 
small town which was the scene of 
one of his recent cases, to help out a 
returned Air Forces captain who has 
psychoneurotic symptoms. These 
troubles arise, Queen decides, from 
the fact that the young man’s moth- 
er was murdered ten years before 
and not from the strain of com- 


Who said “imported”? 





... Ches & AMERICAN 


In 1609 on the shores of the lake that now 
bears his name, the bold French explorer, 
Champlain, raised aloft a glass of native wine, 
possibly a predecessor of G & D American 
Vermouth and claimed the country for France 
... It is also recorded that soon Champlain 
settled near here ... As you joyfully taste your 
next Martini made with G & D Vermouth, you 
will fully appreciate how Champlain must 
have had a powerful motive to give up his 
native land—and that the motives were deli- 


ciously American. 
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¥ 
me tyes Hil... ACL that gpllh characte, ———mm bat. Sure enough, after a good deal ( 
of poking around to find out how the 5 
digitalis was slipped into her glass of ( 
grape juice, Queen clears everything © 
up, including the neurosis. All very ~ 
neat but somewhat lacking in sus-— 
pense. 

Any SHAPE oR Form, by Elizabeth 
Daly (Farrar & Rinehart). A Mrs. 
Malcolm, a cultist from California, 
is hit between the eyes with a rifle 
bullet while discussing sun worship 
with Henry Gamadge, the private 
detective, in a Connecticut garden. 
Gamadge, naturally accepting this 
challenge to his profession, gives the 
police a hand in their hunt for clues, 
most of which lead to Mrs. Mal- 
colm’s relatives and their interest in 
her nice bank account. A well- 
plotted mystery, designed for read- 
ers who like their detectives urbane, - 
not to say precious. 

Ex1zABETH Is Missino, by Lillian de 
la Torre (Knopf). A fictional recon- 
struction, based on documents, of — 


AVE a hobby! Relax 

and: play more often 
—and wear the right 
sports wear, if you’d get 
the most out of your hobby— 
even if your hobby is only 
taking it easy now and then! 


Sports jackets, slacks, 
Sports shirts, slack 
socks, sport ties. 


Aipers Seep 





Wloheers of Fine Athos. a cause célébre of eighteenth-century 
London. Elizabeth Canning, a serv- 

ant girl, disappeared one January 

evening in 1753 and turned up again 

es: Pe eon: twenty-eight days later with what 
Fifth Avenue 13th Street Warren Street Tremont St, may or may not have been a tall 


at 4\st Street at Broadway at Broadway at Bromfield St. ; 
Se tale of a highly uncomfortable so- 


journ in a suburban bawdy house, 
This resulted in the trial of a gypsy 
woman for abduction, in Eliza- — 
beth’s subsequent trial for perjury, © 
and in a flood of pamphlets and trea- 
tises in favor of one side or the other. 

The author, a middle-of-the-roader, 

offers a fairly plausible solution of — 
the case. A monumental piece of re- _ 
search, and good reading, too. 


ANY RESEMBLANCE I$ ; 


Mrs. Potvin complains that Eccleston’s — 


car, operated by Frank C. Burdick, failed ; 
PURELY IMPOSSI B LF to stop at a stop sign and crashed into her 
car. She was thrown against the steering 


wheel, bruising her chest, right wrist, right 


Any person, living or learning to live, can taste why fo caven ya fe shoulder and her right 

. A 5 : - shoulder, right ae) i 4 
Carstairs White Seal whiskey is so matchlessly dis- waist and above ‘the rei She cer | 
tinctive. It’s BALANCE that makes all the difference! $250.90 for repairs—New London Eve-— 


ning Day. 


Yes, sir, that unique combination of richness, light- 
ness, mildness and heartiness... balanced j-u-s-t so 
...makes the Perfectly Balanced Blend smoother, ~ 

mellower, finer-tasting. And it’s pre-war quality, as PERISH THE THOUGHT DEPT. 


That’s not bad. 


(DIVISION OF MAGNETIC DIPTERA) 
|Louella Parsons in the 
Los Angeles Examiner | 
THE MAN WHO CARES SAYS: CARSTAIRS I never met so many Mexican news- — 
papermen, authors, etc., in my life as I did _ 
BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof, 72% Grain Neutral Spirits. at the cocktail party Carmen and Pancho _ 


Rigged Jy ; Figueroa gave a few days a 7 ol 
, ays ago. Carmen is 
Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. a magnet who draws people to her he 


always. Or are we telling you? 


flies. 
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whatever they do—strafe, reconnoiter, dog-fight or bomb—fighter pilots must 
have pin-point precision for success. * It’s that way, too, with the 
more-than-65,000 Allison engines which power their swift, 
high fighting planes. For it is precision in 
working with metals which gives Allison 
engines their great power, their 
smoothness, their low weight, 
their economy with fuel and their 
long range. * These qualities 
will be equally important in the 
planes you will enjoy in the 
future. * They are qualities 
born of the precision which 
will mark any product that 


ever bears the name 


Allison. 






KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 







POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38—Lightning 

P-39—Airacobra 
P-go—Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 

More than 65,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


LIQUID-~COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 





DIVISION OF 


Indianapolis, Indiana 









Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL Motors SyMPHONY OF THE Atr—NBC Network 


Few whiskies have a name as famous as Mount Vernon. It is 
one of the few distilled in America to win world-wide 
recognition. So it is news that this distinguished whiskey is 
today given even wider appeal by its new mildness. Old friends 
tf us that they like it even better. Have you had an oppor- 
tunity to try Mount Vernon lately? It’s worth watching for. 


86.8 PROOF—49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 





CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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AND MORE PARKER 51S CAN BE EXPECTED! 





Yo ies hay with wel ink! 


An owner proudly exhibits his Parker ‘51.’ You ask to 
try it—it wins you completely! & The ever-moist, pro- 
tected point starts on the split second. Eagerly it floats over 
the paper. That Osmiridium tip is smoother than satin! 

¢ Then look...your words dry faster almost than you 
can lift the pen from the paper. For this pen uses magical 
Parker “51” Ink. It alone has the design and construc- 
tion required for satisfactory use of this world’s fastest 
drying ink. It can, of course, also use any regular ink. 

¢ Small wonder Parker ‘‘51” is the world’s ‘most 
wanted’ pen. ® This demand, of course, cannot be 
completely filled. For the “51” is a precision instru- 


PARKER 


COPR. 1945 BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


ment, built to the highest standards of craftsmanship. 
It cannot be hastily mass produced. And our first obli- 
gation is to produce equipment vital to victory. 4 | 
More Parker ‘51’ Pens, however, are coming. So 
place a reservation order now with your dealer. Per- 
haps sooner than you think, a Parker “‘51” will be yours! 
Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. 
$12.50 and $15.00. Pencils, $5.00 and $7.50. Famous 
Parker Vacumatic pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. | 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin | 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS NOW. 
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WHEN 


COMES BACK HOME 


A famous hosiery mill in Franklin, N. H., 
can start making sheer, 51-gauge, seam- 
less hosiery the day after war releases 
nylon from its present job — parachutes, 
mosquito nettings, and other vital items. 


Northern New England is set for a 
continuance of steady employment. 
Factories here can keep on beating the 
schedule for wartime production and, 
at the same time, fulfill the great re- 
sponsibility of maintaining employ- 
ment levels throughout transition 
periods. Much of what Northern New 
England makes for war is also needed 
for peace. 

Boston and Maine is in close touch 
with what Northern New England 
mills are making. We know their 
present and their postwar capabilities. 
We know the sound basis of their la- 
bor, water power, raw material, and 
transportation facilities. We know also 


what this area has to offer in the way of 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 


BOSTON 2d MAINE 


RAILROADS -ALL 





strategically well-located sites for other 
factories and warehouses. Let us put 
this knowledge to work for you. 
Write E. F. Reed, Industrial Depart- 
ment, Boston and Maine Railroad, 


Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


UNITED 


FOR 
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THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


ANNA Lucasta—Philip Yordan’s very impressive play 
about a Negro prostitute is certainly something 
you shouldn’t miss. Hilda Simms is in the cast 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director. 
(Mansfield, 47, W. CI 6-9056. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40. Spe- 

_ cial performance Sun. Eve., June 3, at 8:30, 
for the Stage Relief Fund.) 

THe BArretts oF Wimpole Street—Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne in a revival of the 1931 hit. 
Directed by Guthrie McClintic and produced by 
Miss Cornell. (Ethel Barrymore, 47, W. CI 
6-0390. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. Closes Sat., June 9.) 

A Bett For ApANo—John Hersey’s novel about the 
A.M.G. in Italy made into a play that might be a 
little better without its somewhat patronizing air. 
Fredric March makes up for a lot, however, with 
the best performance he ever gave. (Cort, 48, E. 
BR 9-0046. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark OF THE Moon—Rather nice musical fantasy 
about a mortal girl who gets tangled up with a 
witch boy. Carol Stone and Richard Hart ‘have 
these singular parts. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6- 
6075. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40. Special performance Sun. Eve., 
June 3, at 8:30, for the Actors’ Fund.) 

Dear RutH—One of those overpowering little girls 
writes letters to a soldier and gets her elder sister 
in quite a fix. Routine, but amusing. Virginia 
Gilmore heads the cast. (Henry Miller, 43, E. 
BR 9-3970. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Footish Notion—Tallulah Bankhead in Philip Bar- 
ry’s not quite satisfactory play about the return of 
a soldier and the reactions of a lot of people who 
had thought he was dead. Produced by the Theatre 
Guild. (Martin Beck, 45, W. CI 6-6363. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs., except May 
gr, and Sat. at 2°30.) 

FoxHOLe IN THE PArRLOR—Montgomery Clift as a sol- 
dier whose horror of war has temporarily unbal- 
anced his mind. Unfortunately, Elsa Shelley’s 
treatment isn’t quite up to Her theme. With Rus- 
sell Hardie, Flora Campbell, and Grace Coppin. 
(Booth, 45, W. CI 6-5969. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Giass MENAGERIE—Laurette Taylor magnificent 
as a matron who just wants to get her daughter 
married. Julie Haydon, Eddie Dowling, and An- 
thony Ross are also in Tennessee Williams’ un- 
even but generally very effective play. Winner of 
the Drama Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. 
BR 9-3565. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harveyr—Odd as it certainly sounds, this fantasy 
about a cheerful drunk and an invisible rabbit 
is a delight from beginning to end, Frank Fay’s 
performance in the leading role is a masterpiece 
of restrained humor. With Josephine Hull. Win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 
9-4566. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Hasty Heart—A beautiful nurse (Anne Burr) 

and some sympathetic comrades humanize a crusty 

Scot practically on his deathbed. As written by 

John Patrick (and played by Richard Basehart), 

he doesn’t seem quite worth the bother. (Hudson, 

44, E. BR 9-5641. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 

Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

RememseR MAMA—The saga of a Norwegian family 

in San Francisco, brilliantly adapted by John van 

Druten from the Kathryn Forbes novel. Mady 

Christians, as Mama, and Oscar Homolka, as a 
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quand novel that may have been broadened and 
simplified a little too much but is still a very fine 
show. Leo G. Carroll in the title réle is more 
Bostonian than Lucius Beebe. The cast, directed 
by George S. Kaufman, includes Janet Beecher, 
Percy Waram, and Margaret Dale. (Lyceum, 45, 
E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Lire witH FATHER—This agreeable comedy, based on 
Clarence Day’s rich and affectionate biography of 
his family, is in its sixth year. Arthur Margetson 
and Nydia Westman, who play Father and Mother, 
will be replaced by Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill 
on Mon., June 4. (Empire, B’way at go. PE 6- 
9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

OrtHetto—A brief return engagement of the Mar- 
garet Webster production. With Paul Robeson, 
Uta Hagen, and José Ferrer. (New York City 
Center, 131 W. 55. CI 6-8989. Nightly, except 
Fri., June 8, at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:30; extra Mat. Thurs., May 31, at 2:30.) 

THe Overtons—Familiar piece about one of those 
marriages that are always threatening to break up 
but somehow never do. With Arlene Francis, 
Glenda Farrell, Jack Whiting, and Walter N. 
Greaza. (Forrest, 49, W. CI 6-8870. Nightly, ex- 
cept Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

TeN Littte INDIANS—In Agatha Christie’s book every- 
body got killed, but in the play there are two 
survivors. Not terribly exciting, but still well 
above the general level of mystery shows. Among 
the doomed are Estelle Winwood and Halliwell 
Hobbes. (Plymouth, 45, W. CI 6-9156. Nightly, 
pote Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40. 

THe Voice oF THE TurtLe—An expert comedy by John 
van Druten, with a small, expert cast consisting of 
Betty Field, Elliott Nugent, and Audrey Christie. 
(Morosco, 45, W. CI 6-6230. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at ea) 


Scheduled to open too late for review in this issue: 


Round Trip—June Walker, Sidney Blackmer, and 
Phyllis Brooks, in a comedy by Mary Orr and 
Reginald Denham. Mr. Denham directed and 
Clifford Hayman is the producer. (Biltmore, 47, 
W. CI 6-9353. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Boomer Girt—A great big musical about a feminist 
uprising in the 1860’s. The book and the music 
are nothing you'd be likely to remember, but the 
sets and costumes and Agnes de Mille’s ballets 
are very fetching. Celeste Holm (to be replaced 
by Nanette Fabray on Mon., June 4), and Joan 
McCracken head the cast. (Shubert, 44, W. CI 6- 
5990. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Carouset—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II have transplanted ‘‘Liliom’? to New England 
and set it to music with very agreeable results. 
Agnes de Mille arranged the dances, Jo Mielziner 
designed the sets, and Rouben Mamoulian is the 
director, (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
mae Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30. 
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Fottow tHE Giris—Gertrude Niesen demonstrating 3 
how to put over a song in a piece about sailors and 
girls. Nice, if rudimentary, entertainment, with 
Jackie Gleason, Buster West, and Tim Herbert. 
Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis wrote the book. (44th 
Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Moves on Mon., June ~ 
4, to the Broadhurst, 44, W. CI 6-6699. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 

Larrinc Room On ty!—This is the third Olsen and 
Johnson exhibit, and the boys seem to be running 
out of ideas, not to mention taste. With Frank 
Libuse. (Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. 
Nightly, except Mon., at 8:30. Mats. Sat. and 
Sun. at 2:30.) 

MempHis Bounn—A fine burlesque of “Pinafore’’ is 
the high point of this Negro musical, but it is all 
very fast and cheerful. Bill Robinson, miraculous- 
ly agile at sixty-seven, heads a cast that includes 
Avon Long, Sheila Guys, Billy Daniels, and the 
Delta Rhythm Boys. (Broadway, B’way at 53. CL 
7-2887. Nightly, except Mon., at 8:30. Mats. Sat. ‘ 
and Sun. at 2:30.) 

OxtaHomaA!—Splendid musical version of ‘Green 
Grow the Lilacs,” contrived by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II and presented by the 
Theatre Guild. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4-4664. + 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs., ex- 
cept May 31, and Sat. at 2:30.) 

ON THE TowN—A lot of attractive, lively youngsters, 
including Nancy Walker and Sono Osato, in a 
fine musical, mainly about three sailors and their 
girls. (Adelphi, 54, E. CI 6-5097. Moves on Tues., 
June 5, to the 44th Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. 
Nightly, except Sun. and Mon., June 3-4, at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30; extra Mat. Thurs., 
June 7, ateztgos) 

Sone of NorwAY—The life of Grieg, as set to ar- 
rangements of some of his own music. Good-look- 
ing and pleasant to listen to, but the book is mod- 
erately foolish. With Irra Petina, Helena Bliss, 
Lawrence Brooks, and Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 
45, W. CO 5-2412. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) ‘ 

Up in Centrat PArk—Romberg songs, cheerful dances 
arranged by Helen Tamiris, and a lot of pretty 
scenery and costumes do a lot to redeem a fairly 
pedestrian book. Noah Beery impersonates Boss 
Tweed, and Maureen Cannon and Wilbur Evans _ 
take care of the romance. (Century, 7 Ave. at 


~ 


SS 


59. CL 7-3121. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


OPENINGS 


’ 
(There are often last-minute changes, so you'd é 
better verify the dates and curtain times.) 


Hottywoop PinAForE—The original score of “H.M-.S. 
Pinafore,” with a new book by George S. Kauf- 
man and a cast headed by Victor Moore and Wil- 
liam Gaxton. Directed by Mr. Kaufman and pro- 
duced by Max Gordon. Opens Thurs., May 31. — 
(Alvin, 52, W. CI 5-6868. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) S 

Concert-Varieties—A variety show featuring Kathe- 
rine Dunham, . Rosario and Antonio, Albert 
Ammons and Pete Johnson, Deems Taylor, and 
many others. Produced by Billy Rose. Opens Fri., _ 
June 1. (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. CI 5-5200. Night-- — 
ly at 8:30. Mats. Sat. and Sun. at 2:30.) j : 





MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—“Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 4 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at _ 
2:40 and Sun. at 3.) . 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 








and/or other entertainment. Several of them ar 





sporty relative, are both splendid. Richard Rod- Page close ee ‘ 
Bec, and Oscar Hammerstein II are the pro- BOOKS — “25 - e ae aye bets -gligeery:e Mon 
y, or y, so you’d better phone ahead befo 
ducers. (Music Box, 45, W. CI 6-4636. Nightly, THE CURRENT CINEMA 64 starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, 
ay Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at LETTER FROM PARIS . 66 at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers _ * 
Kiss AND TeLt—Typical George Abbott piece about a OF ALL THINGS 74 Seem $0 come and go of tex) 7aUiss aan 
couple of adolescents who pretend they’re going ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: AMBASSADOR Garoen, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
to have a baby. The pleasant, competent cast is ABOUT THE HOUSE 58 ae ‘I So pa pieyy pa dance music in 
headed by Jessie Royce Landis. (Bijou, 45, W. THE RACE TRAC Oo’, Underground retreat, Sa. 
CO 5-8215. Nightly, except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. N eeearer es ee a Bitrmore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—An _ 
Sat. at 2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 42 old favorite, uninhabited for quite a while, is 
Kiss THem For Me—This stage version of ‘‘Shore THE THEATRE 36 Sarees business, 4m Coreey (one oF one f 
Leave,” about three aviators who couldn’t quite expert mjy cians), ‘he dance team of Fred and 
adapt themselves to civilian life, starts out very eee YORKER Elaine Barry, aud Menry Busse’s orchestra. m 
well but trails away badly somewhere in the mid- ST 43RD STREET Caré Socie Urrown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— — 
dle. With Richard Widmark, Dennis King, Jr., eran en es TELEPHONE Jimmy Savo being practically a whole show in nt 
and Richard Davis. (Fulton, 46, W. CI 6-6380. DVERTISING & SUBSCRIPTIONS, BRYANT 9~6300 himself, | josh White, being practically ditto. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and SOTOPIAL ANFICES, BAYANT. 9-82. 0G Also, Borie Kraft, the dancer, and Phil 
Sat. at 2:40.) Moore’s “ther (© stylized band. ‘ 
THe Late Georce ApLey—An adaptation of the Mar- Caré Socit'y Sowsrown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2- 
ne ee eee eee . 
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“No less urgent, 
no less difficult...” 


“Our victory is but half won... The 
job ahead is no less important, no less 
urgent, no less difficult than the task 
which now happily is done. I call 
upon every American to stick to his 
post until the last battle is won. Until 
that day, let no man abandon his post 
or slacken his efforts.” 

—PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Support the /th War Loan! 


BANK oF NEw YorK 


48 Wall Street-—New York 15 
UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 
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2737)—Imogene Coca, who apparently can *t help 
being funny, and accomplished piano playing by 
Mary Lou Williams and Cliff Jackson; Edmond 
Hall’s orchestra for dancing. 

Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—-A home away 
from home for many of our most professional 
night owls. Chauncey Gray’s orchestra and Chi- 
quito’s rumba band. Tea dancing Sat. and Sun. 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—The sweet, familiar 
strains of Eddie Davis’s and Gil Murray’s or- 
chestras in fairly elaborate surroundings. 

Monte Caro, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Very 
large, very vivid, very fancy, and sometimes al- 
most too bustling. Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and 
a rumba band. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4- 5900)—Wally Boag, the 
old balloon man, is in the Cotillion Room, aided 
by a motley rout of dancers, magicians, and what- 
not. Stanley Melba’s orchestra dispenses its 
bouncy dance music.... Another Melba orchestra 
is in the Café Pierre during dinner and supper. 
Tea dancing daily. 

PLAzA, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—-Hildegarde is once 
more flouncing about the Persian Room, with 
Bob Grant’s and Mark Monte’s cheery bands 
alternating on the stand.... Tea dancing daily in 
the Palm Court Lounge. 

Sr. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—A roman- 
tic long-ago-and-far-away setting for dinner and 
supper. Paul Sparr’s orchestra for dancing. 

Savoy-PLazA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—In the 
Café Lounge, handsome and sort of dressy, your 
words are set to sweet music by London’s Roy 
Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s marimba 
band. Tea dancing daily. 

Stork Cuius, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—A conveniently 
located day-and-night nursery. Ernie Holst’s or- 
chestra and Noro Morales’ rumba band are on 
hand at night; Roy George’s band plays for tea 
dancing. 

Watporr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof has a magician, some acrobats, and 
Nat Brandwynne’s pleasant orchestra. ... Michael 
Zarin’s orchestra is in the Low..é Restaurant. 


Supper Ciuss—Entertainment but no dancing—stue 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55 (PL 3-0626): Eddie Mayehoff, 
a comic comic; Mildred Bailey, singing moodily; 
the Herman Chittison trio, playing expertly; and 
the Delta Rhythm Boys....RuBAN BLEU, 4 E. 56 
(EL 5-9787): songs by Monica Boyar, who is 
Latin American without being overpowering, and 
a quartet; expert music by Garland Wilson, José 
Melis, Julius Monk, and the Cedric Wallace trio. 

. SPivy's ROOF, 139 E. 57 (PL 3-1518): Spivy, 
singing songs no mother ever taught her, and 
Carter and Bowie’s piano duets. 

MisceLLansous—At the cog rouce, 65 E. 56 (PL 3- 
8887): small and elegant, with gay music by Dick 
Wilson’s orchestra.... 1-2-3 CLUB, 123 E. 54 
(PL 3-9131): peace and quiet in this darksome 
glade, broken only by the rambling piano solos 
of Roger Stearns; no dancing. ... VERSAILLES, 
151 E. 50 (PL 8-0310): Jane Pickens and a col- 
lection of beautiful but not very animated girls. 
Maxmillian Bergére’s orchestra and a rumba 
band... . CASINO RUSSE, 157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): a 
show full of those cozy old dagger dances and 
Russian torch songs but really starring the chef; 
Cornelius Codolban’s orchestra....&L CHICO, 80 
Grove, at Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-4646): a very 
pleasant and un-Sheridan Square mixture of 
Latin cookery, Latin atmosphere, and Latin 
music... .400 clus, 1 E. 43 (MU 2-3423): Ben- 
ny Goodman’s newly assembled orchestra, in 
which you will hear Teddy Wilson, Slam Stewart, 
and Red Norvo, slumming on Fifth Avenue 
(through Sun., June 3). ... COPACABANA, 10 E. 60 
(PL 8-1060): back in its noisy old groove, with 
Xavier Cugat’s orchestra and a medium-dismal 
show, headed by Georgie Price. Upstairs in the 
Cabana Room, Joel Herron’s orchestra... . ASTOR 
rooFr, B’way at 44 (CI 6-6000): large and cool, 
with Sammy Kaye’s orchestra. ... ESSEX HOUSE, 
160 Central Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s 
orchestra. ... LINCOLN, 8 Ave. at 44 (CI 6-4500): 
Erskine Hawkins’ orchestra. ... MADISON, 15 E. 
58 (VO s5-5000): Bob Knight’s orchestra.... 
NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. at 34 (ME 3-1000): 
Sonny Dunham’s orchestra and an ice show.... 


PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 6-5000): Glen 
Gray’s orchestra through Sat., June 2; on Mon., 
June 4, George Paxton’s orchestra. .. . ROOSEVELT, 


Madison at 45 (MU 6-9200): 
orchestra. 


Eddie Stone’s 


Mostty For Music—No dancing, unless otherwise in- 
dicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2- 
6683): specialités de la maison by Muggsy Span- 
ier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee Russell, and other 
selected Old Masters. ... VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 
7 Ave. S., at rr (CH. 2-9355): Art Hodes’ 
sterling trio, which has Max Kaminsky as 
trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; Don Frye 
as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso songs; 
dancing. ... DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5-9511): 
Coleman Hawkins breaking out his classic old 
saxophone, Al Casey, breaking in a new trio, and 
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occasionally Billie Holiday; dancing... . ONYX, 
57 W. 52 (EL 5-7835): Hot Lips Page. with a 
new band, and Stuff Smith’s trio. .. . JIMMY RYAN'S, 
53 W. 52 (EL 5-9600): a hot trio in which you 
will find Danny Alvin and Hank Duncan; danc- 
ing.... THREE Deuces, 72 W. 52 (EL 5-9861): 
Dizzy Gillespie, Don Byas, and Erroll Garner in 
a band of their own. 

At Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 
just for the fine view of the Hudson and dance 
music by Ron Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
band. . . . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 
67: a small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 
then. ... MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT, 11 W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden. ... CENTRAL PARK zOO: the 
cafeteria there is crowded on weekends but nice 
for a midweek breakfast or an afternoon beer. . 


BREVOORT, 5 Ave. at 8.... FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 
Ave. at 9....LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. at 12. 
ART. 


AMERICAN AcApemy, B’way at 155—Painting and 
sculpture by Edward Hopper, Paul Manship, and 
others. Tues. through Sun., 2 to 5 P.M.; through 
June 29. 

BrooktyN Museum, Eastern Parkway—The develop- 
ment of the water color in America, with emphasis 
on the work of Winslow Homer. Weekdays 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through June 17. 

ArtHur G. Dove—The artist’s work from 1922 to 
the present: An American Place, 509 Madison, 
at 53. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 3 to 6 
P.M.; through June 22. 

ENGRAVINGS—Prints from Stanley William Hayter’s 
Atelier 17, among whose participants are Marc 
Chagall and Ian Hugo: Willard, 32 E. 57. Daily 
Io A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., June 2. 

Max Ernst—Sculpture, in his first real try at this 
medium; and some paintings: Julien Levy, 42 E. 
57. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Sat., June 9. 

Frick Cottection, 1 E. 7o—The pictures and other 
art treasures which have been in safekeeping 
since the beginning of the war are now back in 
the Museum, Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

Grours—At the purtacHer, 11 E. 57: old and modern 
paintings and drawings. Mon. through Fri., 10 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through July 31... . DOWNTOWN, 
43 E. 51: new painting and sculpture by John Mar- 
in, Bernard Karfiol, William Zorach, and others. 
Daily 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., June 2.... 
REHN, 683 5 Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Regi- 
nald Marsh, and many others. Weekdays ro A.M. 
to 6 P.M.; through June 23.... PASSEDOIT, 121 E. 
57: paintings and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, 
José de Creeft, and others of this group. Mon. 
through Fri., IO A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. 
to 1 P.M.; through June 30. | MILCH, 108 W. 57: 
Americans of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, including Winslow Homer and 
Thomas Eakins. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through June 15.... MACBETH, 11 E. 57: oils and 
water colors by contemporary American artists. 
Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through June 
29.... BUCHHOLZ, 32 E. 57: a large show, French 
and German for the most part, of modern water 
colors, drawings, and sculpture. Daily 9:30 A.M. 
‘to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., June 2... . 67 GALLERY, 
67 E. 57: fourteen painters, centered about Hans 
Arp, in whose general style the gallery sees signs 
of a new “ism.” Weekdays 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
through June 30.... PERLs, 32 E. 58: American, 
French, and Cuban paintings which have been 
shown here during the past season. Mon. eel 
Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through June 29... . As- 


SOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS, 711 5 Ave, at 5S: ‘work 








by .artists who have had one-man shows at this 
gallery. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through June 
16....PINACOTHECA, 20 W. 58: abstract, and a 
few ‘non-abstract, paintings by Josef Albers, Karl 
Knaths, Adolph Gottlieb, and twenty-three others. 
Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through June 16. 

HAntMAN—Boldly massed farm and fishing scenes: 
Marquié, 16 W. 57. Daily 10:30 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 2. 

Epwarpb Laninc-—Drawings of wartime Italy with a __ 
less journalistic approach than is usual: Midtown, 
605 Madison, at 58. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 9. 

Boris Lover-Lorski—Sculpture of heads, figures, and 
whimsical animals: Wildenstein, 19 E. 64. Week- 
days 10 A.M. to 5:39 P.M.; through June 16. ; 

Guy Maccoy ANp BERNARD SteFFEN—Gouaches, water 
colors, and serigraphs: Weyhe, 794 Lexington, at f 
61. Daily 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., June 2. , 

De Hirsh MArcutes—Water colors: Feigl, 601 Madi- 
son, at 57. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.Mg 1 
through June 16. | 

MERCHANT SEAMEN—Water colors and sketches with a 
non-amateurish sharpness, mostly by a half-dozen ; 
men: National Maritime Union, 354 W. 17. Mon. 7 
through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 1 
p.M.; through Sat., June 9. 

MertropoLtitAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries 
of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization. Weekdays 10 A.M. to + 
5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. ; 

Museum or Mopern Art, 11 W. 53—A retrospective 
show of Georges Rouault. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 | 
P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; through Sun., June 3. 

Museum OF Non-Osuecrive PAINTING, 24 E. 54—A 
Kandinsky memorial show, containing over two 
hundred of his paintings. Weekdays 10 A.M. to6 — 
P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to 6 P.M.; through Sun., ~ 
June 3. : 

Atice RAHON PAALteN—Oils, gouaches, drawings, etch- 
ings: Art of This Century, 30 W. 57. Weekdays 
Ir A.M. to 6 p.M.; through Sat., June 9. 

PHotocraArHY—Prints by Paul Strand, from his early 4 
abstractions and candid photographs to his recent ‘ 
series on Vermont: Museum of Modern Art, 11 
Ww. 53. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 4 
P.M.; through June ro. ‘ 

WILMA ’Prezzi— Paintings cf Chinese objects: Knoed- a 
ler, 14 E. 57. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 a.M. to 5 

M.; through Fri., June 8. 

Joser ScHARL—Recent oils, gouaches, and drawings: 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57. Thurs., May 31, from 9:30 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 

Yves TANGuY—Sixteen new paintings: Matisse, 41 E. 

57. Daily 10 A.M, ta 5:30 P.M.; through | Sat., “os 
June 2. 


Note—The semi-annual outdoor art exhibit in Wash- 


ington Square is now open, and will continue 
daily through June 10, from 11 A.M, until dark. 


MUSIC 


SALMAGG! Opera Company—‘‘Aida,” Sat., June 4, at.4 
8:45 p.M. (Ebbets Field. MA 4-7030. 4 

Operatic Concert—Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano; — 
Salvatore Baccaloni, basso; and others. Sun., 
June 3, at 3 P.M. (Town Hall. BR 9-9447.) 


SPORTS 


BasesALL—At YANKEE STADIUM: Yankees vs. Detroit, 
Thurs., May 31, at 2:30 p.M.; Yankees vs. Cleve. 
land, Fri, and Sat., June i. at 2:30 P.M., and 
Sun., June 3 (doubleheader), at 2:05 P.M.;- 
Yankees vs. Boston, Fri. and Sat., June 8-9, an 
2:30 P.M.... POLO GRouNDS: Giants vs. Brooklyn, — 
Tues., June 5, at 8:45 p.M., and Thurs., June 7, 
at 2:30 P.M... . EBBETS FIELD: Dodgers vs. Phila- ‘ 
delphia, Fri. and Sat., June 8-9, at 8:30 P.M. 

Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Tami Mauriello — 
vs. Steve Dudas, heavyweights, 10 rounds, Fri., — 
June 1; Ike Williams vs. Willie Joyce, light- 
weights, 10 rounds, Fri., June 8. (Preliminaries 
at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) & 

Crew—Columbia vs. M.1.T., Sat., June 2; Columbia 
vs. Cornell, Sat., June 9; at 6 P.M. (Harlem 
River.) - 

Racinc—At JAMAICA: daily at 1:30 P.M., through x 
Sat., June 2. (Grey Lag Handicap, June 2.) Fre- “E =. 
quent trains leave Penn Station Thurs. and Fri. 
between 11:25 A.M. and 1:20 P.M., and Sat. be- nt 
tween 10:45 A.M. and 1:25 P.M... . BELMONT PARK: 
weekdays, starting Mon., June 4, at 1:30 P.M.3 S 
through June 23. (Toboggan Handicap, June 4; g 
_the Withers, June 6; the Juvenile, and Metro-*3 
politan Handicap, June 9.) : 

Trotrinc—Weekdays at Roosevelt Raceway, Westé ne 
bury, L.I., at 8:40 p.m. (A special train leayes 
Penn Station at 7:03 P.M.) I 

Yacutinc—Championship regatta on the Sound: ~ 
Knickerbocker Y.C., Port Washington, Sun., June 
3, at about 2 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS Se 
Wartime Exnisitions—At the CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lex- = 


ington, at 42: a collection of United States Army 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and 


ra 
d 
small arms, as well as equipment captured from A 
the Germans and Japanese; also, weekdays frome : 
. 
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. -- and more to come 


With engines warmed up for the take- 
off, Boeing B-29 Superfortresses fill the 
long runway on Saipan . . . one behind 
another, as far as the eye can see. 
Across the field, as on other fields in the 
Marianas, still more wait to wheel into 
line. Tomorrow you will 1ead in your 
paper: “Industrial targets in Tokyo have 
been hit again by a force of over 300 
B-29 bombers.” 


It was less than a year ago that the 
first attack on Japan by the giant Super- 
forts thrilled the nation. .Today their 
valiant crews are regular commuters on 
the more than 3000-mile round trip. In 
waves of sky-filling formations, they 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e« 


carry destruction to the enemy’s work- 
shops on a relentless schedule. 


Back of this achievement is another 
story—an epic of production. To design, 
build, test and manufacture in quantity 
an airplane that so far exceeded all pre- 
vious bombers in bomb-load, speed and 
range — and do it in time — was an un- 
precedented task. It called for pioneer 
work in engineering, tooling and plan- 
ning. New facilities and processes had 
to be started from scratch. Methods had 
to be devised for putting the vast manu- 
facturing program into effect, not only 
in Boeing’s own plants but in those of 
other aircraft companies, chosen by the 


THE FLYING FORTRESS «+ 
THE STRATOLINER 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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Finish the Fight—with War Bonds 


Air Tecnnical Service Command of the 
Army Air Forces to help increase quan- 
tity production of the big planes. 

Impossible as the job looked, Boeing 
men were equal to it. Superfortresses 
are rolling off the production lines in 
steadily mounting numbers. In the 
hands of hard-hitting American airmen, 
they are vital weapons in the war against 
Japan, and there are more . . 
more to come. ° 


. Many 


Tomorrow Boeing research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacture will be applied 
to peacetime aircraft for your use ... your 
assurance that any such product “Built by 
Boeing” will be built to lead. 


BOEING 





GOINGS 


12 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of re- 
cent War Department films. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 
6 P.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M....MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, R.C.A. Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., 
at 49: a large collection of naval aviation train- 
ing equipment, including the Norden bombsight 
and the ‘‘Gunairstructor,’” a device in which the 
conditions and problems -of air combat are simu- 
lated. Daily 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; through June 30. 

. NEW YORK H'STORICAL society, Central Pk. W. at 
76: military miscellany—firearms, swords, flags, 
even diaries—dating from the French and Indian 
wars through the first World War. Sat., 10 A.M. 
to 5 p.M.; Tues. through Fri., 1 to 5 p.M.; through 
July 31. 

PLANETARIUM—‘*The Sun and Eclipses’’ is the title of 
the June lecture and demonstration at the Hayden 
Planetarium, Central Pk. W. at 81. Mon. through 
ris at 2, 3:30, and ‘8:30 P.M.; Sats at. m1 A. Me 
aNGs263, 4,45) ANG, S530) PMs" Sut. at 2,035 4; 25, 
and 8:30 P.M. 

Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 
1 to 7 P.M.; through Sept. 30. 

Costumes—At the METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, 5 Ave. at 82: 
a large exhibition of imperial robes from the Man- 
chu court of China; also, fabrics by modern de- 
signers, inspired by art objects in the Museum. 
Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; 
through June 10... . COSTUME INSTITUTE, 18 E. so: 
hats and headdresses of the seventeenth century 
to the early twentieth century, in the museum 
which has recently been made a branch of the 
Metropolitan. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through June 30. 

Auctions—Parke-Bernet Galleries, 30 E. 57— 
French and American nineteenth-century paint- 
ings, and art of the Renaissance, from various 
collections: Thurs., May 31, at 8 p.M.... English 
and French furniture and decorations owned by 
Mrs. Arthur Garrels -and others: Thurs. and 
Fri., May 31-June 1, at 2 p.M....Furniture 
and objects of art owned by Mr. Charles Page 
Perin and others: Wed. and Thurs., June 6-7, at 
2 P.M. 

Note—‘‘The Fighting Lady,” a 103-foot model of 
an aircraft carrier, is on view in the Sunken 
Plaza of Rockefeller Center. Purchasers of War 
Bonds, at the Plaza, may go on board. 


ON THE AIR 


State DepartMeNT—Archibald MacLeish, Harold E. 
Stassen, and Charles A. Eaton, in a discussion 
of our international policy; broadcast from San 
Francisco, Sat., June 2, at 7 p.M., WEAF. 

Mayor La GuarpiA—In the first of a series of talks 
on New York City, Thurs., May 31, at 7:30 
P.M.; WJZ. 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, Sun., June 3, at 3 p.M., WABC.... 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., June 2 and 
9, at 5 p.M., WJZ.... Gordon String Quartet, 
Sun., June 3, at 6:05 p.mM., WOXR.... Busch 
Chamber Music Players, Mon., June 4, at 9:05 
P.M., WOXR. 

Sports—Racing: the Kentucky Derby, Sat., June 9, 
at 6 p.m., WABC.... Boxing: Tami Mauriello 
vs. Steve Dudas, Fri., June 1; Ike Williams vs. 
Willie Joyce, Fri., June 8; at 10 p.m., WOR. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
Paris), Tues. at 10:15 P.M., WJZ...-. Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 P.M., 
WABC. ... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 P.M., WMCA....Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
London), Sun. at 1:45 p.mM., WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.m., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 P.M., WEAF. 
...Lisa Sergio, Mon. through Fri. at 7 P.M., 
WOXR.... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 P.M., 
WABC. ... Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:45 P.M., WHN.... Leland Stowe, Sat. at 7:15 
p.M., WJZ....Raymond Swing, Mon. through 
Fri. at_7:15 p.M., WJZ.... Dorothy Thompson 
(from Europe), Sun. at 9:45 p.m., WOR. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THe Corn Is Green—Bette Davis in the part once 
performed by Ethel Barrymore on Broadway. 
Miss Davis seems slightly implausible and so 
does the picture. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

Guest IN tHe House—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who al- 
most breaks up a happy family. With Anne Bax- 
ter and Ralph Bellamy. (Loew’s 42nd Street, 
Lexington at 42; Thurs. through Sat., May 3I- 
June 2.... Orpheum, 3 Ave. at 86; and Sheridan, 
7 Ave. at 12; through Mon., June 4.) 

A MEDAL For BennY—John Steinbeck wrote the origin- 
al story for this rather disappointing film about 
the death of a hero and its effect in his native 
village. With Dorothy Lamour, Arturo de Cordo- 
va, and Carrol Naish. (Rivoli, B’way at 49.) 

NationAt Vetver—Elizabeth Taylor, assisted by 
Mickey Rooney, wins the Grand National on a 


ON ABOUT 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, MAY 31, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 


horse she won in a lottery. Foolish and wonder- 
ful. (68th Street Playhouse, 3 Ave. at 68; Mon. 
through Sat., June 4-9.) 

None But THE Lonety HeArt—Not always sure of what 
it wants to say, but greatly helped by the per- 
formances of Ethel Barrymore, Cary Grant, and 
Barry Fitzgerald. From the novel about London’s 
lower depths. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Thurs., 
May 31.) 

THE THREE CABALLEROS—Walt Disney’s strange com- 
bination of Donald Duck, Fantasia, and the 
Ziegfeld Follies. One of the great man’s mis- 
takes. (Normandie, Park at 53; Thurs., May 31.) 


REVIVALS 


THe AbVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER (1938)—-Tommy Kelly 
and May Robson as Tom and Aunt Polly. (Loew’s 
86th Street, 3 Ave. at 86; Wed., June 6.) 

CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS (1936)—Sly doings in a me- 
dieval Flemish town. In French, with Louis 
Jouvet. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Fri. through Mon., 
June 1-4.) 

THE GaArpEN oF ALLAH (1936)—-The Hichens novel 
about desert love. Marlene Dietrich, Charles 
Boyer, and Technicolor. (World, 153 W. 49; 
Thurs., May 31.) 

GasticHt (1944)—Approximately the same scary 
story as the play ‘“‘Angel Street.’’ With Charles 
Boyer and Ingrid Bergman. (Art, 36 E. 8; 
through Sat., June 2.... Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; 
Mon, and Tues., June 4-5.) 

Granp ILLusion (1938)—-German prisons in the first 
World War. In French, with Erich von Stroheim 
and Jean Gabin. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Fri. 
through Mon., June 1-4.) j 

Here Comes Mr. JorvAN (1941)—About a prize 
fighter who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 
(World, 153 W. 49.) 

THE INFORMER (1935)—-Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (Little Carnegie, 146 W. 57; 
through Fri., June 1.) 

In Our Time (1944)—Poland in 1939. With Ida 
Lupino and Paul Henreid. (Art, 36 E. 8; Wed. 
and Thurs., June 6-7.) 

THe LApy VANISHES (1938)—-Hitchcock mystery on a 
European express. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50. Tues. 
and Wed., June 5-6.) 

Naucuty Marietta (1935)—The Victor Herbert oper- 
etta, with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. 
(Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57; Fri. through Mon., June 1- 
4.... Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; Tues. 
through Thurs., June 5-7....Carlton, B’way at 
100; Tues. and Wed., June 6-7.) 

Pepe te Moko (1941)—The French version of life in 
the Kasbah. With Jean Gabin. (5th Avenue 
Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 12; through Tues., June 5.) 

THE Prisoner oF ZENDA (1937)—-Madeleine Carroll, 
Ronald Colman, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
(Loew’s 86th Street, 3 Ave. at 86; Wed., June 6.) 

SAHARA (1943)—Humphrey Bogart in an all-male 
movie about the North African campaign. (Bevy- 
erly, 3 Ave. at 50; Sun. and Mon., June 3-4.) 

THe THIRTY-NINE StePs (1935)—-Madeleine Carroll and 
Robert Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. 
(World, 153 W. 49; Thurs., May 31.) 

THuNbER Rock (1944)—The dreams of a disillusioned 
journalist in a Lake Michigan lighthouse. With 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara Mullen. (Nor- 
mandie, Park at 53; Fri. through Sun., June 1-3. 
... Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; Tues. 
through Thurs., June 5-7.) 

To Be or Not To Be (1942)—Ernst Lubitsch, with 
the help of Carole Lombard and Jack Benny, 
takes the Gestapo apart. (Carlton, B’way at 100; 
Tues. and Wed., June 5-6.) 

Winterset (1936)—Margo and Burgess Meredith in 
an adaptation of the Maxwell Anderson play. 
(Little Carnegie, 146 W. 57; through Fri., June 
1.) . 

Wutherinc HeiGuts (1939)—Merle Oberon and 
Laurence Olivier on the Bronté moors. (Alden, 
B’way at 67; through Sat., June 2.) - 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and. 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—tnHurs., MAY 31: ‘Professional 
Patient” (1917), with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew; and ‘“‘The Strong Man” (1926), with 


Harry Langdon, ... FRI. THROUGH SUN., JUNE 1-3: 
“Hands Up” (1926), with Raymond Griffith; and 
“Two Tars” (1928), with Laurel and Hardy. ... 
MON. THROUGH THURS., JUNE 4-7: ‘“Beau Geste” (1926), 





SeventH War LoAN Drive—The War Bond Campaign 


Satvace—Wastepaper (very important right now) 


Susurss AND CountrY—The setups for volunteer work 






with Ronald Colman and William Powell. . . 
FROM FRI., JUNE 8: “Underworld” (1927), directe 
by Josef von Sternberg. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to service 
men and their families, Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service. Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing (prefer- 
ence given to service men), 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310). 

Votunteer Work—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of the 
city into various kinds of work are listed below, 
along with a few of the most pressing needs of the 
moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 
1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men and women to work 
in canteens at least one shift a week, night or 
day; men and women to take a short training 
course and then work a minimum of two full 
days a week as group-leaders in summer play- 
grounds.... RED Cross, 315 Lexington, at 38 ; 
(MU 4-4455): women to take a forty-six-hour | 
training course and then work one day a week as” 
dietitians’ aides in hospitals; women to take an 
eighty-hour course and then work at least two 
days each week as nurses’ aides in hospital wards, 
clinics, etc... . AMERICAN WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERV- 
Ices, 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050): men and women to 
work ‘an hour or so a week for the wastepaper 
drive, acting as liaison agents between tenants P 
and managers of apartment buildings and hotels; 
women who can pass a driver’s test and then, after 
completing a course in mechanics and first aid, 
work two sessions a week, day or evening, in the 
Motor Transport Service, driving for the Armed 
Forces and government agencies. (For Motor 
Transport work, call RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED HOS- 
PITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, at 41 (CA 5-7150): 
men to put in as many day or evening hours as 
they can spare working as orderlies in hospitals; 
women to work in hospitals at least six hours a 
week, during the day, as aides in clinics, wards, 
offices, and diet kitchens, or as receptionists from 
7 to 8:45 A.M....AMERICAN WOMEN'S HOSPITALS RE- 
SERVE CorPS, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7-0100): 
women to work several hours a week, preferably 
during the day, as drivers for the Motor Corps; 
women to work at least one full day each week 
as receptionists in veterans’ rehabilitation centers. 

Note—The War Manpower Commission is recruit- 
ing volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to har- 
vest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during the summer. Applications can 
be made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 
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is on and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050), | 
and the C.D.V.O., 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310), are ; 
recruiting volunteers who can work one or two 
afternoons or evenings a week canvassing or do- 
ing clerical work in connection with the drive. | 







and food cans should be kept separate from 
other refuse and given to your building super- 
intendent, who will see that they both reach “gi 
the proper authorities. Although cans in any con- 

dition are acceptable, it will facilitate handling if — 4 
you flatten them after cutting out both ends. 
Wastepaper should be tied in easily handled bun- 
dles.... The government urges that householders 
continue to save kitchen fat, used in the manufac- 
ture of explosives and sulfa ointments, among ~ 
other things. Your butcher will give you two meat- 
ration tokens for every pound you turn in...._ 
Rags are urgently needed for use on ships, in war 

plants, and by mechanized forces. They can be 
eae over to any charity organization or junk 
dealer. ger. 


and salvage collections are by no means uniform 

outside the city, but most rural communities have — 
some sort of committee in charge of these activi- 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you to a 
convenient one, write for instruction to the War <4 
Council at your county seat. 

Girts, LoANns, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to 4 
send overseas is acute. Donors who wish to con- 
tribute should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for 
an appointment.... Musical instruments, espe- 
cially brasses and accordions, are needed for Army 
and Navy hospitals, transport ships, and overseas 
units. Contributions can be made to the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, 654 Madison, at 60 (RE 
4-2410).... Recreational equipment of all kinds 
is needed for service camps both here and abroad; 
at the moment there is a particular demand for 
small furniture, floor lamps, radios, phonographs, 
records, playing cards, magazines, and foreign- 
language and travel books. Three organizations 
which will call for and distribute contributions are _ 
the Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy, 
36 E. 36 (MU 3-5366); the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 : 
(RE 4-6050); and Bundles for America, 20 War- 
ren St. (RE 2-888r). eters 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—‘‘The Enchanted 
Cottage,” Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, 
Herbert Marshall. ; 

Caritot, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Thrill of a 
Romance,” Esther Williams, Van Johnson. 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—Through 
Tues., June 5: “Counter-Attack,’’ Paul Muni, 
Marguerite Chapman.... From Wed., June 6: 
“That’s the Spirit,’ Peggy Ryan, Jack Oakie. 

Grose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—‘‘Flame of Bar- 
bary Coast,’”’ Ann Dvorak, John Wayne. 

GotHAm, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—‘‘Molly and 
Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy 
McDowall. 

Hottywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—THE CORN IS 
GREEN, Bette Davis, John Dall. . 

Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—‘China Sky,” 
Randolph Scott, Ruth Warrick. 

PARAMOUNT, B’way at 43 (BR _ 9-8738)—Through 
Tues., June 5: “Salty O’Rourke,” Alan Ladd, 
Gail Russell.... From Wed., June 6: “‘Out of 
This World,” Diana Lynn, Eddie Bracken, Ver- 
onica Lake. 

Rapio City Music HAtt, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
“The Valley of Decision,’’ Greer Garson, Gregory 
Peck, Donald Crisp. 

Rivoui, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—A MEDAL FOR BENNY, 
Dorothy Lamour, Arturo de Cordova. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—Through Tues., 
June 5: ‘‘Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty 
Grable, Dick Haymes.... From Wed., June 6: 
““Where Do We Go from Here?,” June Haver, 
Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie. 

State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
June 6: ‘‘And Now Tomorrow,” Loretta Young, 
Alan Ladd, Susan Hayward. 

StrAND, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—“Pillow to Post,” 
Ida Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet. 

Vicroria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—Through Fri., 
June 1: “Dillinger,” Edmund Lowe, Lawrence 
Tierney.... From Sat., June 2: ‘‘The Way 
Ahead,” David Niven, Raymond Huntley. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Betmont, 121 W. 48 (BR 9-0378)—Spanish films, 
no English titles—Thurs., May 31: ‘Cuando 
Escuches Este Vals.”’...From Fri., June 1: 
“En EI Viejo Buenos Aires.” 

Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Revivals— 
Thurs., May 31: ‘“Cennessee Johnson,” Van Hef- 
lin, Ruth Hussey, Lionel Barrymore; also ‘““The 
Alibi,” Margaret Lockwood, Hugh Sinclair. ... 
Fri. and Sat., June 1-2: “Come Live with Me,” 
Hedy Lamarr, James Stewart; also “The Rains 
Came,” Myrna Loy, Tyrone~ Power, George 
Brent....Sun. and Mon., June 3-4: SAHARA, 
Humphrey Bogart; also “My Favorite Blonde,” 
Madeleine Carroll, Bob MHope....Tues. and 
Wed., June 5-6: THE LADY VANISHEs, Dame May 
Whitty, Margaret Lockwood, Paul Lukas; also 
“Thousands Cheer,” Kathryn Grayson, Gene 
Kelly. - 

51H AveNue PLayHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., June 5: PEPE LE MOKO, 
Jean Gabin; also ‘‘Volga-Volga”’ (in Russian)... . 
From Wed., June 6: ‘“‘The Last Millionaire” (in 
French), Annabella; also ‘The Emperor Jones,” 
Paul Robeson. 

55TH. Street PtayHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO s5-9438)— 
Revivals, in French—‘‘Heart of Paris,” Raimu; 
also “L’ Alibi,” Erich von Stroheim. 

Little Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Tentative 
—Through Fri., June 1: THE INFORMER, revival, 
Victor McLaglen; also winterser, revival, Margo, 
Burgess Meredith.... From Sat., June 2: “We 
Accuse,”’ documentary film. 

Stantey, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—Through Tues., 
June 5: “‘Zoya” (in Russian).... From Wed., 
June 6: “The Ural Front’ (in Russian), 

THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Thurs., May 31: 
NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART, Ethel Barrymore, Cary 
Grant, Barry Fitzgerald; also ‘‘Summer Storm,” 
Linda Darnell, George Sanders... . Fri. through 
Mon., June 1-4: GRAND ILLUSION (in French), re- 
vival, Erich von Stroheim, Jean Gabin; also 
CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS (in French), revival, Louis 
Jouvet.... From Tues., June 5: to be announced, 

Worn, 153 W. 49 (CI 7-5747)—Revivals—Thurs., 
May 31: THE 39 steps, Madeleine Carroll, Robert 
Donat; also THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, Marlene Dietrich, 
Charles Boyer. ... From Fri., June 1: HERE COMES 
MR. JORDAN, Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains. 

Aven, B’way at 67 (SU 7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., June 2: WuTHERING HEIGHTS, Merle 
Oberon, Laurence Olivier; also ‘‘Minstrel Man,”’ 
Benny Fields, Gladys George. ... Sun. and Mon., 
June 3-4: ‘‘They All Kissed the Bride,” Joan 
Crawford, Melvyn Douglas; also ‘Rose of Wash- 
ington Square,” Al Jolson, Alice Faye... . Tues. 
and Wed., June 5-6: “Irene,” Anna Neagle, Ray 
Milland; also ‘‘Courageous Mr. Penn,” Clifford 
Evans, Deborah Kerr. 


EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Revivals—Through 

. Sat., June 2: GasticHt, Charles Boyer, Ingrid 
Bergman. ...Sun. through Tues., June 3-s: 
“Jeannie,” Michael Redgrave. ... From Wed., 
June 6: IN our time, Ida Lupino, Paul Henreid. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., June 2: “Hotel Berlin,” Faye 
Emerson, Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey; 
also “Having Wonderful Crime,” Carole Landis, 
Pat O’Brien.... Sun. through Wed., June 3-6: 
“The Picture of Dorian Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, 
George Sanders. 

Loew's 42np Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
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THURSDAY, MAY 31, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE 6, UNDER "’MOTION PICTURES." 


Through Sat., June 2: GuEsT IN THE HOUSE, Anne 
Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also “See My Lawyer,” 
Olsen and Johnson....Sun. and Mon., June 3- 
4: “Roughly Speaking,’’ Rosalind Russell, Jack 
Carson; also ‘‘The House of Fear,’? Basil Rath- 
bone, Nigel Bruce. ... Tues. and Wed., June 5- 
6: “The Sign of the Cross,’ revival, Claudette 
Colbert, Fredric March, Charles Laughton; also 
“One Heavenly Night,” revival, Evelyn Laye, 
John Boles. 

Lexincton, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., June 6: “Here Come the Waves,” Bing 
Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts; also ‘“‘Dark 
Mountain,’”’ Ellen Drew, Robert Lowery. 

TrANs-Lux 52np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434)— 
Through Fri., June 1: ‘‘Hotel Berlin,” Faye 
Emerson, Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey. ... 
Sat. through Mon., June 2-4: “Between Two 
Women,” Van Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel 
Barrymore. ... Tues. and Wed., June 5-6: “Belle 
of the Yukon,’”’ Gypsy Rose Lee, Randolph Scott, 
Dinah Shore. 

Normanole, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., May 
31: THE THREE CABALLEROS, Walt Disney full-length 
film....Fri. through Sun., June 1-3:. THUNDER 
ROCK, revival, Michael Redgrave, Barbara Mullen. 
...Mon, through Wed., June 4-6: “A Song to 
Remember,” Merle Oberon, Paul Muni. 


Sutton, 3 Aveat 57 (PL 3-5520)—Thurs., May 31: 


““A Song to Remember,” Merle Oberon, Paul 
Muni.... Fri. through Mon., June 1-4: NAUGHTY 
MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson 
Eddy.... From Tues., June 5: “A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn,’’ Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, 
Peggy Ann Garner. 

R.K.O. 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Mon., June 4: ‘‘The Princess and the 
Pirate,’ Bob Hope; also ‘‘The Town Went Wild,” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon... . Tues. 
and Wed., June 5-6: ‘‘The Cisco Kid Returns,” 
Duncan Renaldo; also “‘The Stars Look Down,” 
revival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 

Piaza, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Through 
Sat., June 2: “Roughly Speaking,” Rosalind 
Russell, Jack Carson....From Sun., June 3: 
“Tll Be Seeing You,’ Ginger Rogers, Joseph 
Cotten, Shirley Temple. 

68TH Street PLAYHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Sun., June 3: “A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn,” Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, Peggy Ann 
Garner. ... From Mon., June 4: NATIONAL VELVET, 
Mickey Rooney, Elizabeth Taylor, Donald Crisp. 

Loew's 72ND Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., June 6: ““Here Come the Waves,” 
Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts; also 
“Dark Mountain,” Ellen Drew, Robert Lowery. 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Through Mon., 
June 4: “Between_Two Women,” Van Johnson, 
Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barrymore; also ‘‘Noth- 
ing but Trouble,” Laurel and Hardy.... From 

. Tues., June 5: “Hotel Berlin,” Faye Emerson, 
Helmut Dantine, Raymond Massey; also ‘Having 
Wonderful Crime,’? Carole Landis, Pat O’Brien. 

TrANns-Lux 851H Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Fri., June 1: ‘““Between Two Women,” 
Van Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barry- 
more....Sat. through Mon., June 2-4: “My 
Kingdom for_a Cook,” revival, Charles Coburn, 
Marguerite Chapman.... Tues. and Wed., June 
5-6: “Belle of the Yukon,’ Gypsy Rose Lee, 
Randolph Scott, Dinah Shore. 

R.K.O. 861TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Mon., June 4: “The Princess and the 
Pirate,” Bob Hope; also “The Town Went Wild,” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. ... Tues. 
and Wed., June 5-6: ‘“‘The Cisco Kid Returns,” 
Duncan Renaldo; also “‘The Stars Look Down,” 
revival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 

Loew's 86TH Srreer, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., June 1: ‘‘Roughly Speaking,” Rosa- 
lind Russell, Jack Carson; also *‘The House of 
Fear,” Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce... . Sat. 
through Tues., June 2-5: “I’ll Be Seeing You,” 
Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; 
also “Escape in the Fog,” Otto Kruger, Nina 
Foch, ... Wed., June 6: THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, 
revival, Madeleine Carroll, Ronald Colman; also 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, revival, Tommy 
Kelly, May Robson. 

OrrPHeuM, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 
Mon., June 4: Guest IN THE House, Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy; also “See My Lawyer,” Olsen 


c 


Sign of the Cross,” revival, Claudette Colbert, 
Fredric March, Charles Laughton; also ‘One 
qcaveely Night,” revival, Evelyn Laye, John 
oles. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Thurs., May 
31: “The Picture of Dorian Gray,’ Hurd Hat- 
field, George Sanders; also “Boston Blackie 
Booked on Suspicion,’ Chester Morris, Lynn 
Merrick. ... Fri. through Sun., June 1-3: ‘‘Hotel 
Berlin,” Faye Emerson, Helmut Dantine, Ray- 
mond Massey; also “‘Having Wonderful Crime,” 
Carole Landis, Pat O’Brien. ... Mon: and Tues., 
June 4-5: GAsticut, revival, Charles Boyer, Ingrid 
Bergman; also ‘‘Claudia,” revival, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Robert Young, Ina Claire. ... From Wed., 
June 6: “‘A Song to Remember,” Merle Oberon, 
Paul Muni; also “Crime Doctor’s Courage,” 
Warner Baxter, Hillary Brooke. 

8TH Srreer PtavHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)— 
Through Fri., June 1: ‘The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders... . Sat. 
through Tues., June 2-5: “Roughly Speaking,” 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson.... From Wed., 
June 6: “T’ll Be Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, 
Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple. 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA 9-2166)—Through 
Mon., June 4: Guest IN THE House, Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy; also “See My Lawyer,” Olsen 
and Johnson. ... Tues. and Wed., June 5-6: “The 
Sign of the Cross,’’ revival, Claudette Colbert, 
Fredric March, Charles Laughton; also ‘One 
Srey, Night,” revival, Evelyn Laye, John 

oles. 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA -3350)— 
Thurs., May 31: ““My Kingdom for a Cook,” re- 
vival, Charles Coburn, Marguerite Chapman; also 
“The Uninvited,” revival, Ruth Hussey, Ray Mil- 
land.... Fri. through Mon., June 1-4: ‘Hotel 
Berlin,” Faye Emerson, Helmut Dantine, Ray- 
mond Massey; also “Having Wonderful Crime,” 
Carole Landis, Pat O’Brien. . .. From Tues., June 
5: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Nelson Eddy; also THUNDER ROCK, revival, Michael 
Redgrave, Barbara Mullen. 

R.K.O. 23rp Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Mon., June 4: “The Princess and the 
Pirate,” Bob Hope; also “The Town Went Wild,” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. ... Tues. 
and Wed., June 5-6: ‘“‘The Cisco Kid Returns,” 
Duncan Renaldo; also ‘‘The Stars Look Down,” 
revival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 

Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat., 
June 2: “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” Hurd 
Hatfield, George Sanders; also “Boston Blackie 
Booked on Suspicion,’? Chester Morris, Lynn 
Merrick. ... Sun. and Mon.; June 3-4: “Rough, 
Tough, and Ready,” Chester Morris, Victor Mc- 
Laglen; also “Swing Hostess,’? Martha Tilton. 
... From Tues., June 5: “I’ll Be Seeing You,” 
Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; 
alg a eeane in the Fog,” Otto Kruger, Nina 
Foch. . ; 

77tH Street, B’way at 77 (TR 4-9382)—Through 
Tues., June 5: ‘“‘Roughly Speaking,’ Rosalind 
Russell, Jack Carson; also “The House of Fear,” 
Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce....From Wed., 
June 6: “Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,’ Roddy 
McDowall, Preston Foster; also “Mr, Emmanu- 
el,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt. . 

R.K.O. 8st Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 
Through Mon., June 4: ‘‘The Princess and the 
Pirate,” Bob Hope; also ‘The Town Went Wild,” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. ... Tues. 
and Wed., June 5-6: ‘“The Cisco Kid Returns,” 
Duncan Renaldo; also “The Stars Look Down,” 
revival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 

Loew's 83rp Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 
Through Wed., June 6: “Here Come the Waves,” 
Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts; also 
“Dark Mountain,” Ellen Drew, Robert mai 

Stopparo, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Through Wed., 
June 6: “T’ll Be Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, 
Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; also ‘‘Escape in 
the Fog,’’ Otto Kruger, Nina Foch. 

Cartton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Thurs., May 
31: “Patrick the Great,’ Donald O’Connor, Peggy 
Ryan; also ‘‘Frisco Sal,’ Susanna Foster, Tur- 
han Bey. ... Fri, through Mon., June 1-4: ‘‘Hotel 
Berlin,” Faye Emerson, Helmut Dantine, Ray- 
mond Massey; also ‘‘Having Wonderful Crime,” 
Carole Landis, Pat O’Brien.... Tues. and Wed., 
June_ 5-6: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette 
MacDonald, Nelson Eddy; also To Be OR NOT TO BE, 
revival, Carole Lombard, Jack Benny. °* 


Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Mon., — 


June 4: “‘The Princess and the Pirate,” Bob 
Hope; also “‘The Town Went Wild,” Freddie Bar- 
tholomew, Jimmy Lydon:...Tues, and Wed., 
June 5-6: “The Cisco Kid Returns,” Duncan 
Renaldo; also “The Stars Look Down,’ revival, 
Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 

Loew's 175tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA ae Fear 
A ae co Tues., June ii “Here Come the Waves,” 
Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts; also 
“Dark Mountain,” Ellen Drew, Robert Lowery. 
... Wed., June 6: ‘“‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
revival, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bar- 
tholomew, Jimmy Lydon; also ‘‘Beyond Tomor- 
row,” revival, Maria Ouspenskaya, Charles Win- 
ninger. 

Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA 7-7200)—Through 
Mon., June 4: ‘The Princess and the Pirate,” 
Bob Hope; also ‘The Town Went Wild,” Fred- 
die Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. ... Tues. and 
Wed., June 5-6: ‘‘The Cisco Kid Returns,” Dun- 
can Renaldo; also “The Stars Look Down,” re- 
vival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 


and Johnson. ... Tues. and Wed., June 5-6: “The __ 
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There’s a 


It will happen in peacetime— 

when the tasks that now face 
America have been accomplished. 
Then a smart, new Ford will be wait- 
ing for you to drive it. © 
... Trip after trip you'll go in ease 
and style. It will be so smooth and 
gentle riding—such a joy to handle. 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P 


.. . Here will bea car that’s big and 
sturdy —plenty of room in front and 
back.. It will be smartly styled. And 
for all its fleet and eager power, you 
will find this new car thrifty in the 
time-honored Ford tradition. 

... That’s how it will be. And when 
the “‘go ahead’”’ is flashed, we’ll be 





ready to start production plans. 
Meanwhile, the full Ford resources 
will continue to be engaged in help- 
ing speed the final Victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


ED / 











ALL WATER ROUTES END. 





IR surrounds our earth constantly, an inseparable 
part of our planet. “So What?” 


This fundamental concept, deceptive in its very sim- 
plicity, is indispensable as a basis for an understanding 
of the air age. . 

We can no more escape the rapid changes inevitable 
in today’s air age than we can escape air itself. 

We shall continue to need motor vehicles, trains and 
ships. But these have geographic limits. Air, itself illim- 
itable, offers illimitable opportunities in every phase of 
human life. 

The adequacy of our civil air power will, in the last 
analysis, determine the success of every U.S. postwar 
plan. With this thought uppermost, American Airlines 
is preparing to offer more services, faster services and 
even better services—national and international. 


LEGEND 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES %. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


NE thing the war has accom- 

plished: it has brought a new 

frankness into all our lives. Yes- 
terday the office manager in the office 
where a friend of ours works phoned an 
employment bureau, hoping to find a 
stenographer to fill a vacancy. She 
stated the requirements and then waited 
while the employment agent put her on 
the pan. “What sex person,” asked the 
agent, “would this applicant be working 
for’” The manager replied that she 
would be working for a male. “Can 
you tell me about him—TI mean, is he 
tall and is he unmarried?” 

“Are you kidding, by any chance?’ 
asked the manager. 

“Not at all,” said the agent. “Girls 
nowadays are not applying for posi- 
tions which do not offer unusual op- 
portunities.” 

“Well,” said the manager, “this man 
is indescribable.” She hung up and sat 
around awhile wondering whether to 
a matrimonial bureau and see 
whether they had anybody who might 
want to take a few letters, sight unseen. 


>) 


OUSEHOLD help are just as 
frank and just as choosy as office 

help. Furthermore, their wages now 
seem to be equal to the pay of workers 
in war plants. We know a married cou- 
ple who employ a cook and a housemaid 
to run their home while they are away 
all day working for their country. The 
couple make pretty good money and 
they felt they could afford to do this and 
that it was the right thing. But what 
happened was that the cook and the 
housemaid soon realized that they were 
making pretty good money, too, and 
they each bought a summer place, for 
weekends. “These weekends got longer 
and longer, and the domestics got so 
involved in running their own domestic 
establishments that they had to deputize 
other people to do the work for which 


they originally were employed. ‘The 
The cook 


is drilling a well on her place, and 


situation is in rather a snarl. 


they’ve gone down two. hundred and 
sixty feet without striking water. “This 
takes almost all of her time and atten- 
tion, and her deputy doesn’t know much 
about cooking, and the employers are 
unable to eat the deputy’s food, but 
naturally they don’t dare kick about it, 
so they eat out a good deal—but that 
is bad, too, because the restaurants are 
jammed and usually there is a long wait 
for a table, and this has affected the 
people’s health to some extent and they 
are now worried about their own abil- 
ity to carry on. Perhaps if the cook 
strikes water, things may look up, but 
at this writing she is still drilling and 





she has employed a part-time girl to 
wash dishes for her at her cottage, so 
she presumably has domestic problems 
of her own. All in all, it’s not a healthy 
outlook. 

“Never,” wrote these people in a 
letter to us, “Shave we paid so much to 
so many for so little.” 


NE of the fashionable postwar sub- 
stances, we learn, will be alumi- 

num yarn, made into “sweaters, eve- 
ning dresses, bathing suits, tablecloths, 
napkins, shoes, and purses.” “The stuff 
is washable, is non-tarnishing, and can 
be coated any color, and one pound of 
aluminum will make six miles of yarn. 
For all we know, it is also waterproof, 
mothproof, fireproof, burglarproof, 
runproof—the Fabric of the Future. 
What it isn’t, we are certain, is absorb- 
ent, and the postwar tablecloth and 
napkin made from it will be about as 
useful as the equivalent amount of 


waxed paper. Spilled liquids will slide 
around the tablecloth like mercury un- 
til they land in someone’s lap, and any- 
thing wiped off the lips with the napkin 
will later have to be taken off the shirt. 
by the cleaner. That’s the trouble with 
infant industries, we suspect; they keep 
getting too biggity for their britches. 


UR wrist watch has been in poor 

health for several months now. 
Stairs seem to bother it, and some days 
it gains as much as two hours and a 
quarter. We took it to a watch shop on 
Madison Avenue the other day to have 
it looked over. The shop itself seemed 
none too well: it was feverish in there, 
with a great deal of double talk among 
clerks and customers, and there was a 
feeling that the whole place was gain- 
ing. We stepped forward with our sick 
watch and handed it to the catcher. 
He threw down to second. We waited. 
We assumed that the would 
eventually get into the hands of a small 
man wearing a thing in his eye, who 
would open the case and bend over and 
examine the works. Nothing like that 
happened. Instead, the watch was 
rushed to a steel cabinet and placed in a 
socket, a switch was thrown, a light 
went on, a disc began to revolve, a stylus 


watch 


dropped into position, and in a minute 


aman returned the watch to us, together 





with a cardiogram. “This is a very good 
record,” he said severely. “Don’t dis- 
turb it.” We nodded and left immedi- 
ately, strapping our watch back on our 
wrist as we passed twice through a re- 
volving door. The experience had been 
stimulating but unsatisfying. We still 
think that the erratic action of our 
watch may well indicate some deep 
Next week, 


functional disturbance. 





when we get a moment, we intend to 
take it somewhere for a urinalysis. 


Our Own Baedeker 
HE location of the island of For- 


mosa—in the western Pacific, to 
the north of the Philippines and to the 
southwest of Okinawa—makes it some- 
thing to think twice about. Formosa is 
a showy place but not terribly restful. 
“The climate is hot and ma- 
larial, with temperatures run- 
ning well over ninety-five the 
year around. Earthquakes are 
so common that the natives, 
when making a date, will say, 
“TPll see you right after the 
forerioon shake.” Nine hun- 
dred were once recorded in a 
single year. Of Formosa’s 
fauna, the most alarming is 
the hundred-pace snake, so 
called because the victim of 
its bite supposedly drops dead 
before walking a hundred paces. There 
are also spotted deer and water buffalo. 
Three-quarters of the island is moun- 
tainous. On the slopes are heavy ever- 
green forests. he west-coast plain 
is good farmland, and the natives grow 
rice there. 

Nobody on Formosa calls it For- 
mosa; that name was given to the 
island by some Portuguese who stopped 
off there in the sixteenth century. The 
local name is Taiwan, which is the 
Chinese word for “terraced bay.” 
Formosa has had a bad reputation 
since the seventh century, when a 
bloodthirsty band of Malay headhunt- 
ers moved there. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Chinese immi- 
grated in large numbers, and they didn’t 
help things much, because many of 
them belonged to a nomad tribe called 
the Hakkas, who considered human 
flesh a great delicacy. They drove the 
headhunting Malays back into the hills, 
where they remain to this day. Mean- 
while, and thereafter, Jap and Chinese 
criminals on the Jam found Formosa 
a good hideout, and various Oriental 
pirates made the island their headquar- 
ters. All in all, it was a bad place for 
a shipwrecked sailor. During the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
Manchu government of China ruled 
Formosa, but the inhabitants remained 
rugged and individualistic. Once, for 
instance, they chased out a detach- 
ment of American Marines who had 
been sent in to punish a tribe that had 
murdered a sea captain and his wife. 
The Japs took over after the Sino- 
Japanese War, and no nonsense about 





it; among other things, they put on 
an intensive campaign to soften up the 
Malayan natives. As late as the nine- 
teen-thirties the headhunters were still 
active, however. Headhunters, by the 
way, are called Chin-hwan, or “raw 
savages,” on Formosa, as opposed to the 
domesticated tribes, the Pe-pa-hwan, or 
“ripe savages.” 

Formosa is about the size of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut combined, and 
has a population of about five 
million Chinese, many of 
whom have more or less 
picked up Japanese ways. 
‘There are two hundred and 
fifty thousand Japs, mostly 
civil administrators, capital- 
ists, and planters, and the old- 
time Malayan natives number 
a couple of hundred thousand. 
Among the unripe natives are 
the Taiyals, who tattoo their 
faces blue, select their leaders 
according to who has collected 
the most heads, and attack the Jap plan- 
tations by pole vaulting over the electri- 
fied wire fences the Japs put up to 
thwart them. A typical ripe tribe is the 
Paiwans, who like to listen to chamber 
music played on nose flutes and Jew’s- 
harps. ‘They raise fine tobacco for export 
and bury their dead in the cellars of 
their houses. Formosa would be a nice 
place for the Chinese to get back, for it 
yields camphor, tea, rice, sugar, petro- 
leum, gold, copper, coal, sulphur, build- 
ing stone, and jute. The Japs have also 
pean raising opium poppies there, One of 
the Orient’s great sinecures is certainly 
the post of official opium tester on For- 
mosa. The incumbent works in a rather 
regal bunk in a special den decorated 
in black and gold, and presumably 
hasn’t a care in the world. 


Status Quo 


WO young ladies, apparently from 

neighboring offices, met in a cor- 
ridor of the Graybar Building and ex- 
changed a word. “Well, what’s new?” 
one of them asked. The other, a dark, 
solemn type, thought for a moment, 
and finally said, in evident confusion, 
“Well, nothing zew, I guess.” 


Collector 


‘T would be our hunch that a local 
high-school lad named Richard 
Marko is, in his own not terribly quiet 
way, one of the busiest figures on the 
home front. Richard collects Army and 
Navy shoulder patches. As of the time 
we talked with ‘him, he had six hundred 


and fifty of the patches that are now in 
use, as well as a hundred and fifty dating 
back to the last war and a hundred and 
fifty assorted foreign ones, both Allied 
and enemy. Richard is only sixteen but 
has been in the patch-collecting game 
since before Pearl Harbor. “I started 
collecting patches hecause it was the 
thing to do,” he said to us. “Everybody 
tried to tell me I didn’t need all those 
patches. Now I accept their apologies.” 
To date, the collection has brought him 
in seventy-five dollars. Macy’s used it 
last month in a patriotic window display 
and paid Richard twenty-five dollars. 
Bamberger’s, when we talked with 
Richard, had just agreed to pay fifty 
dollars for the same kind of deal. “TI 
was a fool, just a fool, to get only twen- 
ty-five dollars from Macy’s,” Richard 
said. “But I was green then, and also 
I guess I felt patriotic.” 


It is Richard’s boast that he has never — 


paid money for a patch. We gathered 
that it is not uncommon for Johnny- 
come-lately patch collectors to do this. 
Some local firms that make patches 
for the government have developed 
a profitable sideline by selling them to 
collectors. Richard’s best source is the 
armed forces. “God help the soldier 
with a patch I don’t know!” he ex- 
claimed. “I just go up and take it off 
him.” As a somewhat less radical al- 
ternative, Richard will give the soldier 
his name and address and ask him to 
send a patch as promptly as possible. 
He has also established contact with a 
number of men overseas who are col- 
lectors, and swaps with them by mail. 
“T send them all they want, free of 


charge—good business, you know,” he — 
He writes about thirty letters a — 
week, which, as he pointed out to us, 


says. 


costs him plenty. Not all his overseas 
contacts are too useful, either. There’s 
one chap in the Twenty-seventh Divi- 


sion who keeps sending him the Twen- — 
ty-seventh’s patch, over and over. “He 
must have sent me fifty,” Richard re- — 
“What can I do 
with them? But of course the last thing © 
in the world you-want to do is send one a 


marked fretfully. 


back. Nothing: would hurt a collector’s 
feelings more.” If you write to Genenaiae 
Manrecmies: s headquarters, you will 
get a Twenty-first Army Group patch — 
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by return mail; at least, Richard did. His 3. . 


toughest job was getting one from our 
Caribbean Defense Command—had to 
write fifteen letters. The enterprise 
has grown to the point where Richard 
requires the services of an assistant. This 
is his cousin Jimmy, fourteen years old. 
“Sweet, innocent, lovely as they come,” 
Richard told us. “He helps me mount 
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and sort. It’s too much for one man 
to do when he’s trying to get somewhere 
in school.” 

Asking Richard what is the most 
valuable item in his collection merely be- 
trays ignorance of the patch-collect- 
ing game. “You got to keep ahead of 
the others—that’s the whole trick,” he 
said. “Right now I guess the Troop 
Carrier Airborne is my best, because 
nobody else has it. But you can’t tell. 
Tomorrow it might be all over town.” 
Richard is proud of his Merrill’s Ma- 
rauders and his Fourth British Anti- 
aircraft, both rare. Oth- 
er rarities he prizes are 
patches belonging to 
outfits that were, as he 
puts it, “‘wiped out.” 
The collection is com- 
plete as regards United 
States patches, except 
the Fourteenth Army. 
“Tl have them in about 
ten days,” Richard said. 
Along with the patches, 
he has been building up 
a museum of miscella- 
neous military articles— 
bayonets, emergency 
kits, buttons, ribbons, 
insignia, belt buckles, 
pins, cap devices, and 
quite a few medals. He 
even has a Congression- 
al Medal of Honor— 
“very hard to get,” he 
assured us. 


Type Casting 


AN affable young 
matron we know 
recently moved from 
Manhattan to an un- 
distinguished New Jer- 
sey suburb. One of her 
city friends asked her 
what she thought of the 
people out there. “Oh,” 
she said, “I guess they’re 
all right. They’re ex- 
actly like the people in 
the Alka-Seltzer ads.” 


Few Tinhorns- 


E went out to 

Jamaica of a re- 
cent fair afternoon to 
see if the touts and 
bookies -had taken over 
in the absence of the 
customary detail of city 
cops, withdrawn by 
Mayer LaGuardia. 
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They ‘hadn’t. Two hundred and fifty 
Pinkerton men were, as usual, assigned 
to the track—a hundred and seventy 
in uniform, the rest in plain clothes 
—and they had everything under 
control, ‘That, at any rate, is how it 
seemed to us, and it is what Edward F, 
Grogan told us, and he’s been super- 
vising the protection of tracks for Pink- 
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erton for almost twenty years. Mr. Gro- 
gan is a small, weathered character who 
wears gold-rimmed glasses, looks mild, 
and talks tough. ““There’s no more crime 
around here than before, and the tracks 
have all been well behaved in recent 
years,” he told us. ““We’ve been in the 


business so long we know most of the. 


angles and we’ve got the power to make 


“And now, if I may be permitted to step out of my role for a 


moment, our government has asked me to..~ 
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arrests at the track. We were always 
glad to have the codperation of the 
police, and I’m sure that if we really 
needed them now they’d help us out.” 
We asked Mr. Grogan how you go 
about keeping a track virtuous. “Keep 
out touts and bookies, see that the horses 
aren’t tampered with, watch for pick- 
pockets, bar known tricksters, and so 
on,” said Mr. Grogan, “We’ve got 
photographs of over thirty thousand 
race-track employees and twenty-nine 
thousand horses, so we can spot any 
employee who’s ever been in trouble or 
any horse that’s been camouflaged. We 
have a big night patrol to look after the 
cash from the mutuels and the night 
men also check on the horses that are 
going to run next day.” 

Mr. Grogan asked us if we'd like to 
take a walk around with him and we 
said we would. As we were passing the 
pari-mutuel windows under the grand- 
stand, he spoke to a burly young man in 
a striped suit, saying, “Give me a tail.” 
The man fell in behind us. “I always 
have one of the boys tail me through 
here,” Mr. Grogan explained, “‘in case 
I spot any muzzler I know. Saves me 
the trouble of going to the gate to throw 
him out.” As we passed the ten-dollar 
windows, we were joined by another 
Pinkerton man, a Captain Salmon, a 
raw-boned fellow who looks like a Mid- 
dle Western farmer. “Every time I get 
together with Ed here,” the Captain 
said, “‘something happens. Remem- 
_ ber that time in Florida, Ed?” Mr. 
_ Grogan nodded. ‘Went to the pad- 
dock of a track for privacy to have 
a talk,” the Captain went on, “and 
Ed spots a counterfeiter the Treas- 
ury Department has been looking 
for for years. Got a terrific memory 
for faces.” Mr. Grogan peered 
sharply at the throngs around the 
mutuel windows and the refresh- 
ment stands. Suddenly he dashed 
ahead and brought up beside a col- 
ored youth in a zoot suit. “Get 
out!” he said. “How do you do, 
Mr. Grogan,” the boy said. Mr. 
Grogan ignored him. “You get out, 
too,” he said to the boy’s smaller, 
darker companion. ‘The burly 
young man also moved in on the 
pair and shoved them along toward 
an exit. ““Touting,” said Mr. Gro- 
gan, resuming his stroll. ““Had to 
toss them out before.” 

While Mr. Grogan was pre- 
occupied with his peering around, 
Captain Salmon talked amiably of 
the Pinkerton method of maintain- 
ing order. ““They know we throw 
the book at them if webring them 


up on charges,” he said, “‘so all we 
got to do is burn them.” “Burn them?” 
we asked. “Give them the burn,” the 
Captain said. “Let them know you got 
them under your eye all the time. Even 
without prosecution, we can keep them 
in line by threatening to bar them from 
every track in the country. Imagine! A 
horseplayer can’t get near a track! Like 
a drunk without whiskey.” Captain Sal- 
mon went his own way and Mr. Gro- 
gan took us into the clubhouse, where 
he paused a moment to glance at the 
track. “First race Pve had a look at 
in several days,” he said. We asked 
him if he ever laid any bets. “No Pink- 
erton employee is allowed to play the 
horses,” he said. ‘‘Used to be, but it 
was bad for morale and kept the boys 
broke.” As we went along, Mr. Gro- 
gan was greeted by people on all sides. 
It was difficult for us to tell the horse- 
players from the plainclothesmen, and 
once we mistook one of the track ofh- 
cials for a gumshoe man. “Natural mis- 
take,” said Mr. Grogan, and then bent 
his ear toward a florid type, who whis- 
pered that there was some funny busi- 
ness going on in the back part of the 
grandstand. Mr. Grogan told him to get 
the evidence and bring the culprit up- 
stairs to his office. “One thing we don’t 
have much of now is counterfeit mutuel 
tickets,” he next remarked to us. “Every 


now and then somebody changes the 
number on a ticket to make it a winner, 
but usually they don’t get away with it. 





the track with a full set of he for chang- 


ing tickets. Caught him in the men’s 
room with all his paraphernalia. When- | 

ever a cashier gets hold of a phony ticket, 
he presses a button that lights a bulb over 
his booth and one of our men takes 
over.”’ At the end of our tour around the 
track, we suggested to Mr. Grogan that 
he pete have something good in mind 
for the next race. 
he said. ““Not on your life! If I nab a 
bookie with a hot one, though, I'll let 


you know.” 


Target 


AY indulgent uncle (in literature 
there are no other kinds) gave a 
little boy we know a model of a B-29. 
He got it out one day last week and an- 
nounced to his mother that he was off — 
on a bombing mission. “What are you. 
going to bomb?” she asked:*I’m going 
to bomb where all the B-29s bomb,’ 3 
he told her. “Tuckahoe.” 


Without Permission 


HE parents of Major Henry G. 
Plitt, the man who captured 
Streicher, run a gas station on upper 


Broadway, just north of Dyckman 4 
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Street, and the day after the news broke - 
we went up there. We found the little — 
white building behind the pumps crowd- 
ed . with néeisihee and friends, all 

of them talking at once and at the 


ing, “That boy Henry...” 


telling you,” he said to us, 


when the 
tioned our major’s name, 


bed.” 
chin. 


a Ata ee Misean Hollywood 
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What can I say? All — 


and con gratulations, 


Mrs. Plitt.’ 


about buying a bond for the boys — 
over there? There’s still a war 
on, you know.’ ” 


Mrs. Plitt, a rosy-cheeked, bux- 


“T should be a tout!” 


tops of their voices. We kept hear- — 
and= 
“T always knew...” and “Tused — 
to say...” Major Plitt’s father, — 
a thin, dark-haired man, appeared 
to be considerably undone by the 
aftermath of the good news. “Pm 
“since 
four o’clock yesterday afternoon, — a 
first broadcast men- 


_ sleep, we don’t even i to go 9° ; 
He rubbed his unshaven — 
“Look at me!” he said. ite E: 


even. People calling to say ‘Hello 
and © 
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om woman, seemed more com- — 
posed than her husband. She sat — 


back of a large, cluttered desk and — 


I can say is “Thank you and how 
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“May I ask a question? There are still one or two things about the postwar world that bother me.” 


nodded and smiled at first one and then 
_ another of the half-dozen women talk- 
ing to her. They were all telling her 
_ what her son was like and there was no 
need to answer them. Between shifts, 
as one group of friends was working 
_ its way out of the building and an- 
other group was working its way in, we 
asked Mrs. Plitt to give us something of 
her son’s record. “He was always a 
__ good boy,” she said, “the best boy in the 
world. An only child, and he had every- 
thing he wanted, but not spoiled. Every 
_ Saturday, when he was little, he would 
_ take his‘grandfather to the temple. He 
4 went to P.S. 52, then to Staunton Mili- 
_ tary Academy. Then he attended Syra- 
__ cuse for a while and graduated from the 
Brooklyn Law School. He passed his 
bar in 1940, when he was twenty-one, 
and everyone said he was going to make 
_ a great trial lawyer.” 
| Mr. Plitt interrupted his wife. “A 
regular Maxie Steuer he is—at least as 
far as memory is concerned. But he was 
always interested in being a soldier. He 
was a second lieutenant in the R.O.T.C. 
when he got out of Staunton. He joined 
_ the A.U.S. in 1941. First he was in 
the Air Forces, only his mother worried 
so about his flying that he got trans- 
ferred to the-ground forces and was 
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stationed at the port of embarkation in 
Brooklyn.” At that moment a man 
came in and slapped Mr. Plitt on the 
back. Mr. Plitt grinned and said, “I 
know what you’re here for, and thanks.” 
“Td been just about sick over Henry’s 
flying,” Mrs. Plitt said. “Then they sent 
out a call for paratroopers. If Henry 
ever asked my permission to do a thing 
and I said no, he wouldn’t do it, so he 
didn’t ask my permission to sign up for 
the jumping. That kept him from hav- 
ing a bad conscience. He graduated 
from Fort Benning and went overseas 
in 1943 with the 502nd Parachute 
Infantry Regiment of the 101st Air- 
borne Division. If I was sick about his 
flying, you can imagine how I felt about 
his being a paratrooper, but all I could 
do was work that much harder at my 
Red Cross and War Bond drives.” 
“She was made a lieutenant general 
in the Blue Star Brigade during the last 
War Bond drive,” Mr. Plitt said. “She 
and I have sold enough bonds to buy a 
seventeen-hundred-bed evacuation hos- 
pital and two fighter planes for the 
502nd Regiment, and we got papers to 


prove it. This news is going to help 


bed 4 
us sell more bonds than ever. Fellow 


called up a few minutes ago and wanted 
to buy ten thousand dollars’ worth of 


bonds. Henry was one of the first Allied 
soldiers to hit French soil on D Day. 
It says so right in his citation. He got 
the Silver Star and cluster for his good 
work and the Purple Heart and three © 
clusters for his wounds. That first day 
he was only slightly wounded. Later he 
jumped in Holland and was wounded 
again. He went back into the line and 
in a day or two was wounded again. 
Then he went back into the line and 
got wounded a fourth time, and when 
he woke up he was in a hospital in Eng- 
land. He came back here in February 
for a three weeks’ leave, and that’s the 
last we’ve seen of our major.” 


Reflex 


EF have had a letter from a doc- 

tor, a nose-and-throat man, who 
is, like most doctors these days, a little 
tired. The other morning this doctor 
arrived at his office an hour late, be- 
cause of an emergency call, and rushed 
into the treatment room to deal with 
the first patient, an old gentleman who 
complained of a sore throat. The patient 
opened his mouth for inspection, and 
just at that moment the telephone rang. 
The doctor looked alertly in at the old 
gentleman’s tonsils and said, “Hello?” 





IT’S JUST CHUCK~FULL OF TYPICAL 


DEMON RAYON TWISTS 


““ArTIE,” said Benny Greenspan, as 


he ushered me into his office, 

“I certainly appreciate you 
comin’ here, specially when I know 
you're prolly busier right now than a 
one-eyed paperhanger. Here, kid.” He 
drew a chair close to his desk and waved 
me toward it. “Sit down and park your 
carcass.” 

I sat down and looked slowly around 
the room, noticing the half-filled book- 
shelves, the stacks of trade papers, and 
the autographed pictures of movie stars. 
“Quite a place you have here, Benny,” 
I said. 

“Say, that’s right—you never been 
here before. See that?”’ he asked, proud- 
ly pointing to the knotty-pine panel- 
ling. “I got the joint designed strickly 
in naughty pine. Nachelly, out here in 
Hollywood, when a person is in the 
flesh-peddlin’ game whereby they are 
handlin’ talent who yank down between 
three, four figgers a week, nachelly I 
dassent ast they should come and discuss 
a deal in some broken-down flea bag or 
other. Comprehend my drift?” 

Before I could reply, he turned away, 
snapped down a lever on his dictograph, 
and barked into the metal transmitter. 
“T’m in confrince, Gussie, and I don’t 
want you should disturb me come hell 
and hot water,” he said. “Unless Sonny 
Grant phones me. Then I want he 
should be put right through, but I doubt 
it.” He clicked the lever up, then spun 
around in his chair to face me. “Believe 
me, Artie, it’s highly swell of you to 
come all the way outa your-way just on 
account I phoned you should 
come over.” 

“That’s the second time 
you’ve thanked me,” I said. 
“Benny, Pve ahunchyou’re 
in a little trouble with Sonny 
Grant.” 

“Brother,” he said, with 
a sigh, “‘you ain’t kiddin’! 
If I had a dime fa evvey 
worry I got pryin’ on my 
mind right now, I’d be a well-heeled 
character beefin’ about heavy income 
taxes. But I don’t blame Sonny Grant 
so much as a certain writer who goes 
under the name of Ivor Barlow. Artie,” 
he continued, jumping up from his 
chair, “‘bein’ you’re a writer with some 
connection with the Execative Board, 
the reason I ast you should come here, 
you simply gotta do me a special favor 
and take this whole, entire issue up 
with the Screen Writers Guild, they 
should grab this lousy incomepoop by the 





nap of his neck and kick him the hell 
outa Hollywood, where he belongs. I 
want they should blackball this no- 
good chiseller—” He checked himself. 
“Maybe I should commence from the 
very beginnin’, so you could get a good 
conception what the hell I’m talkin’ 
about.” 

“Yes,” I said. “That wouldn’t be 
such a bad idea.” 


te ELL,” Benny began, after he 


had settled back in his chair, “I 
dunno if you are personally acquainted 
with the head of my story department, 
Ray Mason, but he happens to be a very 
refined and cultivated character—you 
know, half dreamer and half dope. 
Anyways, about two, maybe three, 
months ago, he comes rushin’ into my 
awfice, it’s imperative I gotta see him 
right away, on account he’s got a party 
waitin’ in the reception room he wants 
I should meet—a guy who useta occupy 
a very prominent notch in the pitcha 
game over there in Paris, France—and 
Ray is sure we two could get together 
on a deal which would be mutually re- 
numerative to us both. 

“So he brings in this Frenchman, 
Pier Louvay, and Artie, I din know if 
I should bust out laughin’ or cryin’. 
He’s a little, bald-haired guy, this Pier, 
all dried up and with such a wrinkled 
puss I felt like rushin’ him over to my 
tailor and havin’ his kisser pressed. But 
when he opens his trap, that’s when I 
seen right away we was rapidly gettin’ 
no place fast. In the first place, he spoke 
with a heavy French 
brogue, and in the second 
place, what he did to the 
English langwich was pure 
and simply murder! So I 
gives him the brushoff rou- 
tine and I tells him he 
should sit tight, Pll com- 
municate with him  fur- 
ther. 

“Once he scrams, I says 
to Ray, ‘Ray, what’s the big idear bring- 
in’ in this here character, he should con- 
sume such a waste of my time! Guys 
like that are a drudge on the market to- 
day,’ I says. ‘You don’t unnastand,’ 
Ray says to me. “This fella happens to be 
the daddy of the French industry.’ Then 
Ray informs me what top actors and 
directors this Louvay developed and he 
explains me some of the pitchas he pro- 
duced. In fack, when he starts tellin’ 
me about the French movie ‘Lovers in 
Crime,’ that’s when my ears pert up and 


I get kinda inarrested on account its — 


cute idear. 

“Tt’?s a combination ‘Bullock Drum- 
mond’ and ‘Raffles’ story—all about a 
gang of French society crooks who get 
theirselves all bibbed and tuckered out, 
strickly formal, see, and then they crash 
very swanky parties, dance with the 
dames, and before they know it, it’s 
goodbye pearls! And just when the Per- 
feck of Police got the gang tailed and 
he’s gonna make the pinch, lo and be- 
hold, the girl they stole most the ice off 
of, she falls in love with the head crook 
and covers him up with an alibi so that 
the police lets him get off scotch free. In 
other words, Artie, it’s the kinda story 
it’s just chuck-full of typical Demon 
Rayon twists. 

“Well, anyways, I find out from 
Ray that Louvay owns all the rights to 
‘Lovers in Crime,’ besides a barrel of 
other properties he produced. So I 
figger I got like a gold mine on my 


hands and I says to Ray he should 


grab this guy right away fa a client, ir- - 


regardless if I don’t unnastand even 
one word he’s talkin’ about. 

“Well, sir, that night Pm in my 
study playin’ a little gin rummy with a 
certain cute dish I happen to be ro- 
mancin’ when alluva sudden I remem- 
ber Sonny Grant over at Monarch, he’s 
wreckin’ his brains tryin’ to find some- 
thin’ fa Eddie Robinson, who promised 
him a one-pitcha commitment providin’ 
he likes the story. Now, I know that 
Sonny and his bride, they split up again, 
so I figger he’s prolly over at Chasen’s 
bendin’ the elbow and gettin’ hisself a 


little topsy. So I phones Chasen’s and, 


sure enough, Sonny is there. ‘Look,’ I 
says to him, ‘I hate like hell to bother 


you, specially when you got your nose — 
knee-deep in some delicious roast beef 


or other, but tell me,’ I says, ‘are you 


still inarrested in an Eddie Robinson — 


property!’ ‘Fa cryin’ out loud!” he yells 
on me. ‘Will you stop astin’ dopey ques- 
tions over the phone and ast me them 
in person—but quick!’ 

“So I parks the cutie pie with a deck 
of cards, she should play some solitaire 
by herself till I gets back, and I jumps 
into my car and like a stroke of lightnin’ 
I’m over at Chasen’s bendin’ Sonny’s 
ear with the ‘Lovers in Crime’ story. 


And, boy, I’m givin’ out with a terrif- 


ic pitch, but with evveything I got. 
Finey, when I’m finished, I look at 
Sonny and he’s massagin’ his chin with 
his nails and all he says is nothin’. So I 
makes with the personality and I says, 
“Well, Sonny, there it is. Now, what’s 
your frank reaction?’ ‘Benny,’ he says 
to me, ‘I'll tell you what is my frank 
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reaction in one simple word—namely, 
it stinks!’ 

“Brother, when I heard that, I knew 
it was a case of strickly no soap without 
I did some pretty fast thinkin’, which I 
did. “Nachelly it stinks,’ I says. ‘And 
why? On account that’s the original 


_idear. Now, lemme tell you what a wise 


cookie this Louvay character is. He 
wantsa give the story a modrun twist 
and bring it up to date.’ Artie, Pm 
strickly spitballin’, not knowin’ what 
the hell Pm gonna say next, but I figger 
if I can keep on flappin’ my jaws, maybe 
somethin’ will pop out like a bolt from 
the blues. 

“‘Finstance,’ I says to Sonny, ‘Lou- 
vay figgers to make the backgroun’ this 
country—America insteada Europe. 
He says that with the war and evvey- 
thing, a lotta people from abroad came 
over here. Well, the same happened 
with this gang of crooks. Things got a 
little too hot fa them and they all ex- 
caped to this side. O.K. So this bunch 
lays low till finey their dough starts 
meltin’ away, and now they gotta look 
aroun’ fa some new angle. So what'll 
it be? Well, the head crook, the Brain, 
he finds out that the auction places 
are jammed with nuts who are buyin’ 
up luxuries—anything so long it costs 


ny . 


dough. Right away he gets like a 
thought! Him and the gang will go in 
the art racket—you know, sellin’ hand- 
painted pitchas, oney insteada peddlin’ 
the genuwine article, his outfit will palm 
off phonies, and bein’ they all got for- 
eign accents, the suckers’ll nachelly 
think they are buyin’ the real stuff.’ 

“Artie, the words are still hot outa 
my mouth when Sonny starts poundin’ 
my back so hard I feel like Pm bein’ 
branded. ‘My God, man!” he yells on 
me. “This guy Louvay must positively 
be a genius!” ‘Why, certainly he’s a 
genius,’ I says, and then I dry up, fig- 
gerin’ he’ll explain me his remark, 
which he does. ‘Imagine bein’ smart 
enough to dope out that pitcha angle! 
In the first place, Eddie Robinson is 
rabbit on the subjeck from art on ac- 
count he invested a young fortune in the 
stuff hisself, and in the second place, all 
I gotta do is tell him the story exposes 
the art racket and he’ll go fa it one- 
two-three!’ 

“Then alluva sudden Sonny gets 
cagey-like. He prolly figgered he tipped 
his mitt by showin’ me how excited he 
is, so he says, “You know, Benny, so far 
there’s nothin’ to it but a germ which 
hasta be developed on paper. But I'll 
tell you what Dll do,’ he says. “You take 


ten grand fa the story and we'll call it 
avdeals 

“No!” I exclaimed. The offer 
sounded too fantastic, even for Holly- 
wood. “Don’t tell me you actually got 
ten thousand for that crummy idea!” 

“Who said anything about that was 
my final price?”? Benny asked. Then, 
assuming the tolerant tone generally 
used toward a not-too-bright child, he 
added, “‘Look, kid, when a producer 
informs you that his star is simply gonna 
dote your story, then no matter what 
price you ast, it’s still not absorbent . 
enough. 

“Anyways, I explain to Sonny that 
Pier Louvay happens to be like the Louie 
B. Mayer of the French industry, and 
offerin’ ten grand to a man of his statue 
is like a slap in the kisser. ‘If that’s the 
case,’ says Sonny, ‘then no matter hom- 
much I quote, it’s still gonna be like 
chicken feed.’ ‘Oh, no,’ I says. ‘Pier’s 
dough is all tied up over in Europe, and 
he needs a little somethin’ to live on— 
say, roughly, aroun’ forty grand. Just 
maul it over in your mind, Sonny,’ I 
says, ‘and lemme know when you reach 
a conclusion.’ And with that I blows, 
but I know I got the guy sittin’ on ten- 
derhooks and it’s oney a question of time. 

“The next day I call up Pier, he 
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(When Mrs. Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, president of the Park Association of New York City, Inc., wrote Philip Le Boutillier, ‘ 
president of Best & Co., hoping that he would help make Fifth Avenue more beautiful by planting trees in front of the new , 
Best store at Fifth and Fifty-first Street, Mr. Le B. answered rather brusquely that he would do no such thing. He hates trees — 
on Fifth Avenue, thinks the ones around St. Patrick’s and Radio City mar the charm of the buildings. He doesn’t think the 
regional pigeons are any bargain, either. If trees are planted before the new Best store, it will be over Mr. Le B.’s dead body.) 


Tn accents sharp, if not acerb, Fe Lames 
Phil scorns to beautify his curb. 

No Birnam Wood, says Best’s proud Thane, 
Shall ever come to his Dunsinane. 

He casts a hostile, jaundiced eye - 

Upon St. Patrick’s trees nearby 

And views with ill-concealed disdain 

‘The pigeons nesting in that fane. 

Nor do the trees in Radio City 

Excite his pleasure. Not a bit. He 

Feels some nicely laid cement, or 

Bricks, would better adorn the Center. 

No leaf shall rustle, or sparrow nest, 

Or dog disport, in front of Best. 

No maple there, or oak, or elm, 

While P. Le B. is at the helm. 

I think that I shall never see 

A man so angry at a tree. 


Ah, what a shame it is that trade 
Should steel Phil’s heart ’gainst kindly shade! 
Could Betty Smith buy pretty things 
If trees had never grown in Kings? 
Why, forward-looking business leaders 
All speak well of elms and cedars; 
Every man these days foresees 

A city thickly sown with trees. 

It’s coming, Philip, it’s a trend: 

Old Fifth tree-lined from end to end; 
From Schwarz’s toy shop to the Arch 
Long rows of maple, ginkgo, larch, 
Chestnut, ash, and all the rest— 
Except, alas, in front of Best! 


I see that block forlorn and bare, 
Sizzling in the summer air, 

A drear and arid desert scene 

Amid the cool, surrounding green; 
Customers falling, from heat or thirst, 


At Fifty-second or Fifty-first. 


Be warned, Phil, be less adamant! 

Before it is too late, recant! : 
Get back to Nature, man, be free! 

Disport yourself, go climb a tree; 

Drink in the vernal chlorophyll 

Or listen to a robin’s trill. 

Dismiss all matters mercantile, 

Become a happy dendrophile, 

Forget you ever worked on Fift’, 

And go on a hike with Otis Swift! 


You'll stride back to your native mart 

With laughing eye and singing heart, 

Better equipped to sell fine duds 

For having frolicked with the buds. 

You'll find yourself rejuvenated, 

Loving those trees that once you hated. 

You'll write again to Mrs. S., 

This time your note a hearty Yes, 

Swearing that on the Avenue 

No man shall cherish elms as you; 

No man more eager to sponsor a tree 

Than Best & Company’s Phil Le B.— 

Why, you may be the first employer . 

‘To shoot the works and plant a sequoia! 
—FRANK SULLIVAN 


should come over to the awfice, and we 
have a confrince. Well, sir, when I in- 
forms him I turned down ten grand, I 
honestly thought I’d have a conniption 
case on my hands, the way he started 
yellin’ and screamin’. Finey he winds 
up tellin? me in broken-down English 
he’d be willin’ to settle fa five thou- 
sand, so long as the dough is legally 
tender. 

“Now, some other agent who got 
larceny in their heart, he’da give the 
guy a fast shuffle. He’da bought the 
story on the spot fa five Gs, peddled it 
right away to Sonny fa ten, and copped 
hisself a fast buck. I’m sorry, Artie, but 
I don’t operate that way. I believe in 
bein’ strickly ethical or not at all. So I 
writes out my personal check fa one 
thousand smackers and I says to him, 
‘Pier, I am advancin’ you some dough 
to tie you over. Now, you lemme handle 
the deal my way and I guarantee I will 
get you a very substantial piece change, 


believe me.’ Once he sees hommuch 
confidence I got in the story, then he 
says O.K., he will lemme proceed 
ahead. In fack, he’s willin’ to go even 
further. He will cut up a buck with me 
fifty-fifty whatever I get, providin’ his 
share is not less than the ten grand orig- 
inally quoted. A highly sporty propo- 
sition. 

“Well, sir, I bite my time till Sonny 
calls me and then we go at it hammer 
and tongues till I finey gets him to boost 
the ante up to thirty thousand. Yes, sir,” 
Benny declared, seeing my look of sur- 
prise, “thirty thousand! And my share, 
fa me personally alone, woulda been a 
cool fifteen Gs, oney there happened 
to be a certain needle in the wood- 
pile, namely that stinker Ivor Barlow!” 





“Just where does he fit into this pic- 
ture?” I asked. 

“The deal’s all set, see,” Benny con- 
tinued, “and the papers are all drawn 
up. Well, there’s an affidavid which the 
original writer has gotta sign which says 
the story is strickly his invention, so that 
in case some cracked pot claims it was — 
stolen offa him, the studio is protected. 

“T find out from Pier that Barlow is 
the guy who wrote ‘Lovers in Crime’ 
and he is here in Hollywood workin’ 
over at Unity. So I calls him up and I 
explain him why it’s imperative I gotta 
have: his signature affixed up to the affi- 
david. ‘My dear sir,’ he says to me ina 
highly English dialeck like if his nose 
was clocked, ‘Mr. Louvay purchased 
the story offa me in Paris, France, some _ 
years ago, and now he owns all rights 
to same. I’m afraid I can’t sign fa some- 
thin’ which I’m not connected with 
whatsoever.’ 

“Artie,” Benny said, “in my whole, 
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entire life I never come 
acrost a character with 
such a one-truck mind. 
First, [ thought Pd soft- 
en him up with a little 
present, a case prewar 
champagne. The guy 
pradically tossed the 
case right back in my 
kisser! Next, I calls 
him up and tells him 
his autograph is worth 
five hundred smackers 
to me. He informs me 
he already owns five 
Cs. So I bump up the 
figger to a grand, and 
he says he’s also got a 
thousand bucks. 

“All the time Sonny 
is pesterin’ me, “‘How’s 
about it, and where are 
the documents?’ So one 
day while I'm over at 
Unity, I drops into Bar- 
low’s awfice and I have 
a very frank talk with 
him and I go over the 
entire situation with a 
fine tooth. I explain 
him that without the 
signed affidavid the 
whole deal is gonna be 
disbanded, but if he will 
sign I will personally give him the nor- 
mal agent’s commission of ten per cent, 
namely three thousand dollars. 

“You are confusin? me up with 
yesself,’ he says. ‘You take the ten per 
cent, and me and Louvay will split 
fifty-fifty.’ “You can’t do that to me!’ 
I yells on him. ‘Not after I talked my- 
self black and blue in the face gettin’ 
Sonny inarrested in the story! Not after 
I give it the modrun twist that sold him 
the idear!’ ‘Parm me,’ this jerk says to 
me, “but you couldn’tna give it any twist 
without I wrote that story in the first 
place. Besides, Louvay bought it from 
me fa peanuts, on account I was a dope 
at the time. But I learned some sense 
in the past few years—namely, enough 
to know if somebody wants my signa- 
ture, it’s worth what I’m astin’ or not at 
all.” You hear?” 

“Looks like he had you over a bar- 
rel,” I said. 

“And in spades!” moaned Benny. 
“T thought I'd wait and maybe I'd fig- 
ger out some angle, but the other day 
Sonny phones me and says he’s. gonna 
be tied up in connection with a. dinner 
date we made, so some other time may- 
be. ‘Uh-uh, Benny,’ I says to my- 
self, ‘there’s somethin’ screwy goin’ 
on aroun’ here. Here he’s been pressin’ 





“Dowt forbid them, darling. Suggest something else.” 


me right along, what about the aff- 
david, and now he’s not mentionin’ the 
story whatsoever.’ I smelt a rat some- 
place, and, believe me, I din like it the 
lease little bit. I concluded I better give 
Barlow what he wants, otherwise the 
deal’s liable to get cold and I’m out the 
grand I advanced Louvay. So I phone 
Barlow he should come right over to 
the awfice, I’m acceptin’ his proposition. 

“Well, sir, he comes over and he 
signs the papers, and before the signa- 
ture got even time to dry, ’m in my 
car and [’m over at Sonny’s awfice 
wavin’ the papers in his kisser and tellin’ 
him evveything is set and we are off to 
the races. Sonny looks at me like if ’'m 
starch ravin’ mad. ‘Benny,’ he says, 
‘what are you talkin’ about?’ ‘About 
the Eddie Robinson story,’ I says, 
‘nachelly. What else!’ 

“Well, Artie,” said Benny after a 
pause, “the guy starts bawlin’ me out— 
what kind agent am [ to go sellin’ some- 
thin’ where the rights are tied hand and 
foot? Is he supposed to sit calmly aroun’ 
and wait till weeks lapse by while I dig 
up some nut or other’s signature? Then 
he pulls the clincher. ‘Furthermore,’ he 
says, ‘how can I make an Eddie Robin- 
son pitcha when Eddie left oney two 
days ago ona U.S.O. tour and I got no 


idear if and when he’s returnin’ back.’ 
It’s a lucky thing the papers weren’t 
signed, else the studio would be out a 
neat thirty grand, he says.” 

I clucked sympathetically and said, 
“Boy, that’s certainly giving you a stiff 
kick in the pants.” 

“Yeah, oney it’s a little higher up— 
right in the teeth,” Benny said. “I don’t 
blame Sonny so much as that Barlow 
jerk. If he hadna horsed aroun’ tryin’ 
to outsmart me, the deal woulda been 
set and da made myself a soft buck 
insteada bein’ out one thousand smack- 
ers plus a lawsuit Louvay is tryin’ to 
smack on me. 

“From now on, Artie, I’m washin’ 
my hands offa writers, the whole lot of 
them.” He banged his fist on the desk. 
“They're all wing-happy from them 
bats flappin’ aroun’ loose up in their 
belfries.” Then, suddenly remembering 
my occupation, he softened, patted me 
on the:arm, and quickly added, “‘Pres- 
ent company nachelly excepted!” 

—ARTHUR KOBER 


A THOUGHT FOR THIS WEEK 
[From a shoe manufacturer's booklet) 


It is said that a person is as old as his 
feet. 
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AND HOLY GHOST 


SUALLY, Rocco pretended to 
be asleep when Sister Louise 
entered his room. It was one of 

a number of tricks he had worked out 
during his stay at the hospital, and he 
repeated it day after day. This afternoon 
he lay with his eyes open, his brown 
hands motionless on the sheet which 
covered him. Sister Louise lifted the 
sheet, glanced at the raw, rose-colored 
texture of his burns, and said, ““They’re 
better. They look fine.” 

Tugging at the sheet, Rocco said, 
“Why can’t I be left alone? Why is 
somebody always snooping around?” 

“Don’t be an old crosspatch,” Sister 
Louise said. “Did you have a_ nice 
lunch?” 

“At eleven? How’s a guy supposed 
to work up an appetite at eleven?” 

“Weve always had lunch at eleven 
here. Besides, Sister Ellen said you ate 
everything on your plate.” 

“She must have finished the stuff 
herself. She looks big enough.” 

“Goodness,” Sister Louise said mild- 
ly, taking his pulse with her cool fingers, 
“you certainly got out of the wrong side 
of bed this morning.” 

“Oh, sure, I got out of bed and 
went down to the Midway Grill for a 
drink,” Rocco said. “Think nothing of 
it.” As Sister Louise lifted her fingers 
from his wrist, he added uneasily, 
“You're late. You’re not supposed to be 
late,’ 

“So that’s it!” Sister Louise said, 
mocking him. “You're a regular spoiled 
brat. You'd think I had noth- 
ing better to do than to run 
in and see you every two 
minutes.” She was flattered, 
nevertheless, and added soft- 
ly, “But I’m only a little late. 
Old-Mrs. Keeney had one of =“ 
her crying spells. She was 
afraid she’d die before she 
got to confession. Father Re- 
gan’s in with her now. He’s 
confessed her every day for a 
month.” . 

“She ought to be dead,” 
Rocco said. Being twenty, he 
spoke with assurance. “‘All 
those old crones ought to be 
dead.” 

Sister Louise touched the 
crucifix which hung against 
her starched white _ habit. 
“You mustn’t talk like that,” 
she said. “If you do, [ll 
have to wash out your 
mouth with soap.” 
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Rocco began to feel better. He re- 
laxed his grip on the sheet and said, “Go 
ahead and try. By God, you’ve done 
everything else to me.” 

“Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain,” Sister 
Louise said. “You know better than to 
use such language, Rocco—a nice Cath- 
olic boy like you.” 

“Pm not a nice Catholic boy. Pm 


.not anything.” Then, knowing that it 


would wound her, he said, What did 
the Lord my God ever do for me, I'd 
like to know? I get a job in the plane 
plant, I start earning real dough for the 
first time in my life, and bang! some 
dumb cluck sets fire to a bin of alumi- 
num shavings. So I damn near burn to 
death.” Rocco’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Jesus Christ,” he said, “‘that’sa laugh.” 

“T can do you more good on my 
knees in chapel than I can here,” Sister 
Louise said. “It’s no use wasting all 
day on the likes of you.” She checked 
the items on the night table beside his 
cot. The bottle of holy water and the 
cheap wooden rosary she had left there 
had not been removed from their places. 
She couldn’t tell whether this was a 
good sign, since Rocco, lying on his 
back without a pillow, might have been 
unable to see them. She said, “Is there 
anything you need?” 

“Sure,” Rocco said, “‘but it never 
does any good asking for things around 
here.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T want some fresh water. 
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don’t mean that half pint of holy wa- 
ter, I mean drinking water.” 

“The pitcher was filled after lunch,” 
Sister Louise said. 

‘“‘And I want an orange or an apple 
—something like that.” 

“T thought you weren’t hungry.” 

“T wasn’t hungry at lunch,” Rocco 
said severely. “I’m hungry now.” 

“Youll have to wait until supper. 
It will do you good.” 

Sister Louise started for the hall door, 
her habit rustling over the tiled floor, 
and Rocco said, “Well, then, I have 
to go to the bathroom.” 

Sister Louise nodded. “You can ring 
for the floor nurse. She’ll be here in a 
second,” 

Rocco groaned and drew the sheet 
up to his chin. Sister Louise hesitated 
in the doorway. “What about Father 
Regan?” Rocco said. “I thought you 
were sending Father Regan to see 
mez~ 

Sister Louise turned back into the 
room. Though she wasn’t deceived by 
Rocco’s tricks, she couldn’t help feeling 
that his immortal soul was at stake. 
“You told me you wouldn’t see him. 
You told me you’d throw him out the 
window.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“You called him names. 
names.” 

Rocco closed his eyes. “I don’t re-— 
member,” he said. “I must have been 
crazy.” 

“He’s right next door in Mrs. Keen- 
ey’s room,” Sister Louise said. “T’Il 
have him drop by as soon as he fin- 
ishes giving her penance.” 

“T suppose you’ve told him 
a lot of lies about me? I sup- 
pose you’ve laid it on good and 
thick?” 

“You think you’re pretty 
important, don’t you?” Sister 


Dreadful 


Louise said. “What if I 
haven’t told him anything at 
all?” 


“But you have,” Rocco 
said. “T know you have. 
“That nice Catholic boy,’ 
that’s what you must have 
told him.” Rocco imitated 
the high sweetness of Sister 
Louise’s voice. “* ‘He’s never 
been baptized, so he isn’t really 
a Catholic, but he ought to be a 
Catholic. All dagos are Cath- 


olics. Oh, you'll have to 
baptize him, Father, you’ll just 
have to.’ ” 


“IT never called anybody a 
dago in my life,” Sister Louise 


THE NEW YORKER 
said stiffly. “I don’t 


think you're being a 
bit funny.” 

“ “Baptize him, Fath- 
er before anything 
happens to him, because 
what if he died and 
went straight down 
to hell?’ ” Rocco was 
carried away by his 
own mimicry; his voice 
shook and his eyes 
filled again with tears. 
“Straight down to 
hell to burn for ever and 
ever, and he’s burned 
enoughalready, Father. 
He’s all but burned to 
death now.’ ” 

“That’s enough of 
such nonsense,” Sister 
Louise said, with real 
indignation. “Your 
burns are coming along 
fine. You know they 
are.” 

“You always claim 
they are,” Rocco said. 
“You always tell me 
the same thing. For all 
I know, I might pass 
out tomorrow.” ‘Two 
large tears rolled down 
his cheeks. “Jesus 
(lee he said. 
““W hat did Jesus Christ 
ever do for me!” 

“Now, stop it,” Sis- 
ter Louise said. ““You’re 
no better than a girl. 
You’re the worst patient on the floor.” 

“That’s because ’'m a dago,” Rocco 
said. “Dagos like to cry. Didn’t you 
know that?” 

Sister Louise said, “T’ll speak to 
Father Regan.” ‘Then she picked up a 
towel which lay folded on the rack ex- 
tending across the back of the night 
table and wiped Rocco’s cheeks. “Be 
nice to Father,” she said. “He’s not 
young and quick like you. And don’t 
get him excited. If you swear, you'll 
get him excited.” 

“T don’t want to see him,” Rocco 
said, 

“But you just promised—” 

“T didn’t. I won’t go through all 
that mumbo-jumbo. I won’t go to con- 
fession.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Sister Louise said. 
“Nobody’s talking about confession. 
We'll be lucky if we get you baptized.” 

“Lucky?” Rocco asked. In spite of 
the pain of his burns, he tried to raise 
himself on the mattress. “You mean 
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“Hlere’s a good one—seven rooms, two baths, completely modern. The 


only trouble is it’s in Billings, Montana.” 


I’m worse? 
ting at? 
good?” 

“T don’t mean anything of the kind,” 
Sister Louise said. ““You’re doing fine.” 
She put her hands lightly on his shoul- 
ders and he relaxed against the mat- 
tress. ““Now, hush,” she said. “Tl be 
back in a moment.” 


Is that what you’re get- 
You mean I’m not doing so 


occo lay unprotesting on the bed as 
Sister Louise rustled out of the 
room. Usually he was convinced that 
he was going to get well, but there were 
times when he felt certain that he was 
about to die, and then he would cry 
helplessly until the last wave of his fear 
had spent itself and was replaced by an 
odd, dreamlike pity for the fact of his 
own death, for all the good times he 
had missed, the wonderful things he had 
never seen. No matter how hard he 
tried, he found it impossible then to 
believe that Sister Louise’s desire to 
see him baptized had nothing to do 


with his burns. At night, when Sis- 
ter Louise retired with the other nuns 
to the Mother House across the street 
and only a nurse remained on duty in 
the shadowy corridor outside his room, 
Rocco suspected that Sister Louise had 
deceived him and that his burns would 
never heal. He would lie staring up 
into the darkness, wanting to shout 
her name, wanting to bring her back 
into his room. 

At such times he wished that his 
father, who called himself a free think- 
er, had let him be baptized like the other 
kids in the neighborhood in which he 
had grown up. The fact that he had 
not been baptized had placed him apart 
from the rest of the gang. He didn’t 
have to hear mass and he could say 
words like “Jesus Christ” and “son of 
a bitch” without the need of going to 
confession afterward. But since his ac- 
cident, and especially during the bad 
times at night, he sometimes reflected 
that it was one thing to have left the 
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Church, as his father had done, and 
something else never to have belonged 
to the Church at all. “Thinking of him- 
self as an outcast from a place unknown 
but strong and reassuring, he would re- 
call’ his father, a neat, sharp-tongued 
dandy of a man, and whisper aloud, 
“Why, the little son of a bitch! The 
little dago! re 

Now, listening to the sound of the 
nurses’ heels clicking up and down the 
corridor outside his room, the sound 
of a car starting in the street below, 
he wondered about Father Regan. He 
heard a man say, “He’s asleep, isn’t 
he?” Then Sister Louise touched his 
forehead with her finger tips. At her 
touch, Rocco felt, as always, an abrupt 
lessening of his fear. He heard her say, 
“Rocco’s my favorite, Father, and he 
knows it.” 

Then the priest’s voice, tired and 
slightly hoarse: “It never pays to spoil 
them, They’re all alike.” 

“‘Rocco’s not like anybody else,” Sis- 
ter Louise said. “He’s a good boy.” 

“My dear Sister, I had a parish full 
of them once. I know,” the priest 
said, o 

““He’s never had a chance,” Sister 
Louise said. ‘“He’s never had anything. 
This was the first good job he ever got, 
and what happened? He nearly burned 
to death. When they brought him in 
from the plant, I thought the case was 
hopeless. I even, left a bottle of holy 
water here, in case of emergency. I 
thought I might have to baptize him 
whether he wanted it or not.” 

“Whether he wanted it or not?” the 
priest demanded, “Why, you might 
have been exposing the satrament to 
nullity, do you realize that?” He re- 
peated the word with relish. ““To nul- 
lity, Sister.” 

“T don’t care,” Sister Louise said. 
“Td have done it.” She sounded to 
Rocco as if she could not recall what 
nullity was. “I want to save him. I 
have to save him.” 

Father Regan said, “TI hope you real- 
ize, Sister, that you’ve said some rather 
extraordinary things.” His voice rose 
as if he were speaking from a pulpit. 
“Tt might be wise to forget that young 
man’s soul for a while and consider your 
“own.” 

Why, you old bag of wind, Rocco 
thought, you old blow-hard, you'd bet- 
ter lay off talking to Sister Louise like 
that. He stirred under the sheet and 
Sister Louise said, “Awake?” 

Rocco opened his eyes. “I must have 
dozed off,” he said. “I’m hungry.” 
He pretended not to see Father Regan, 


who stood, looking plump and freshly 
shaven, at the high window which lit 
the room. “What the hell does a guy 
have to do around here to get some 
food?” 

“Now, Rocco,” Sister Louise said, 
smiling but uneasy. ““Now, you be care- 
ful. Pye brought Father Regan in to 
see you.” 

Father Regan crossed the room to 
the bed. His eyes were blue and his 
white hair was brushed over the top of 
his bald héad. He said, ‘Good after- 
noon, my boy. I’m delighted to see 
you.” 

Rocco. said, 
weeks.” 

“Rocco!” Sister Louise said. 

Father Regan held up his hand to 
her. “My dear Sister, don’t worry. I 
know the type.” To Rocco he said, “A 
a matter of fact, I understood that you 
weren't particularly interested in seeing 
me. You're not even a Catholic, are 
your” 

Rocco waited a moment, gauging 
the risk of what he was about to say. 
“Oh, Christ, no,” he said deliberately. 
“None of that stuff for me.” He saw 
with satisfaction that he had succeeded 
in making Father Regan lose his tem- 
per. 

“Well, Sister,” Father Regan began, 
“T can tell that you've been having a 
splendid effect on this young man! And 
you expect me to prepare him for bap- 
tism! Even if he were dying, I should 
hesitate to do so.” 

At the word “dying,” Rocco felt a 
fresh wave of fear rising within him, 
but he kept his eyes on Sister Louise’s 
crucifix. He said, “I’m not asking for 


“T’ve been here for 


a damn thing from you, so go on, get 
out of here!” 
“Even if he were dying,” 


Father 





Regan repeated heavily, and walked 
from the room, 


| mena seemed a long time before Sis- 
ter Louise whispered, ‘ ‘Oh, Rocco, 
Rocco!” 

Rocco reached out to take her hand, 
but she held herself away from him. 
Rocco said, “I—didn’t like what he 
said about you.” 


“Tt didn’t matter. It didn’t matter 


to me.” 
‘About your soul,” Rocco said, with 
childish precisiqn. “Nobody’s got a 


right to talk like that about your soul.” 

“Rocco, I didn’t care.” . Sister Louise 
fumbled for the watch which hung on a 
cord around her neck. She kept her 
eyes on the watch. “It’s late,” she said. 
“The Mother Superior will. think I've 
been kidnapped. 

“You sore?” 

Firmly, like a housewife setting tard- 
ily about her business, Sister Louise said, 
“Why, the afternoon’s half over! The 
first thing you know, it will be getting 
dark.” 

“At me, I mean? You sore at me?” 

Sister Louise turned toward the door. 
It was plain to Rocco that she would 
not answer his question, that she would 
go away without forgiving him. He 
raised himself painfully on one elbow 
and touched her habit. “You do it,” 
Rocco said. “The hell with him.” 

Sister Louise glanced from Rocco to 
the bottle of holy water on the table be- 
side the bed. “I couldn’t,” she said. “‘It 
would be a sin.” 

“T thought you figured it was a sin 
not to be baptized,” Rocco said. 

“Yes, but if you didn’t want to be 
baptized, Pd be”—Sister Louise hesi- 
tated—‘‘T’d be exposing the sacrament 
to nullity. And that’s a sin.” She put 
out her hand toward the holy-water 
bottle. “If you wanted it, if you really 
wanted it—” 

Rocco said, “Oh, Chri—oh, hell, I 
said I wanted it, didn’t I?” 

“Youre sure?” 

“Look,” Rocco said. “Dll cross my 
heart. Pll stand on my head. Anything 
you say,” 

Sister Louise took him lightly by: the 
shoulders and laid him back against 
the bed. His burns ached from the 
change of position, but he smiled. He 
thought of his father, the tough little 
dandy, and of Father Regan, with his 
carefully brushed white hair and tired 
voice. Then it occurred to him that he 
probably wasn’t going to die for a long 
time and that he wouldn’t have to be 
afraid again for a long time. When 


Sister Louise said, “What are you grin- 
ning about?,” Rocco said, “By God, 
[ feel like climbing right out of this 
bed.” 

Sister Louise pursed her lips as she 
picked up the holy water. “You mustn’t 


swear,” she said. “Remember? And 
you mustn’t laugh when I baptize you. 


It’s only the short form of baptism, 
but itll do till you get the regular one. 
It isn’t supposed to be funny.”’ 

“T can’t help it,” Rocco said, still 
grinning. “I feel so good.’ He closed 
his eyes. After a moment he heard 
Sister Louise say, “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father and of the 


Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” A 
few drops of water fell in his tangled 
hair, then on his forehead, and Rocco 
thought, it’s cold, that water’s cold, 
but he was careful not to interrupt 
Sister Louise. He didn’t want to hurt 
her feelings any more. 

—BRrENDAN GILL 
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HE first and only time I saw 

Mollie, he was lying dead beside a 

dusty road in northern Tunisia. 
That was in April, 1943. The road 
was La Piste Forestiére, or the Forest- 
ers’ Track, which ran from Cap Serrat 
twenty miles inland to the town of 
Sedjenane. Back in the spring of 1943, 
when the Allies were fighting their last 
big offensive in North Africa, this 
wretched little dirt road was an im- 
portant supply route. 

T had been riding along the Foresters’ 
Track in a jeep with Hal Boyle, a fel- 
low-correspondent, who worked for the 
Associated Press, when I saw Mollie’s 
body. We had got out of the jeep to 
watch four wounded men of the Sixtieth 
Infantry of the Ninth Division be- 
ing loaded into an ambulance. A group 
of soldiers were standing around, also 
watching. Nearby lay Mollie, a private 
in the Sixtieth Infantry. A blanket cov- 
ered his face, so I surmised that it had 
been shattered, but there was no blood on 
the ground, so I judged that he had been 
killed in the brush and carried down to 
the road to await transport. A big, wild- 
looking sergeant was standing alongside 
him—a hawk-nosed, red-necked man 
with a couple of front teeth missing— 
and I asked him if the dead man had 
been in the patrol with the four wound- 
ed ones. “Jeez, no!” the sergeant said, 
looking at me as if I ought to know 
about the man with the blanket over his 
face. “That’s Mollie. Comrade Molo- 
tov. The Mayor of Broadway. Didn’t 
you ever hear of him: Jeez, Mac, he 
once captured six hundred Eyetalians by 
himself and brought them all back along 
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with him. Sniper got him, I guess. I 
don’t know, because he went out with 
the French, and he was found dead up 
there in the hills. He always liked 
to do crazy things—go off by him- 
self with a pair of big field ‘glasses he 
had and watch the enemy put in mine- 
fields, or take off and be an artillery 
spotter for a while, or drive a tank. 
From the minute he seen those frogs, he 
was bound to go off with them.” 

“Was his name really Molotov?” I 
asked. 

“No,” said the sergeant, “he just 
called himself that. The boys mostly 
shortened it to Mollie. I don’t even 
know what his real name was—War- 
ren, I think. Carl Warren. He used to 
say he was a Broadway big shot. ‘Just ask 
anybody around Forty-fourth Street,’ 
he used to say. “They all know me.’ 
Me, I’m from White Plains—I never 
heard of him before he joined up.” 

“T had him with me on a patrol that 
was to contact the French when the 
regiment was moving into this zone last 
Thursday,” a stocky blond corporal 
said. ““The first French patrol we met, 
Mollie says to me, “This is too far back 
for me. I’m going up in the hills with 
these frogs and get me some Lugers.’ 
He was always collecting things he cap- 
tured off Germans and Italians, but the 
one thing he didn’t have yet was a 
Luger. I knew if I didn’t let him go he 
would take off anyway and get into 
more trouble with the C.O. He was 
always in trouble. So I said, ‘All right, 
but the frogs got to give me a receipt 
for you, so I can prove you didn’t go 
A.W.O.L.” One of the soldiers with 
me could speak French, so he explained 
it and the frog noncom give me a re- 
ceipt on a piece of toilet paper and Mol- 
lie went off with them.” The corporal 
fished in one of the pockets of his field 
jacket and brought out a sheet of tissue. 
On it, the French noncom had written, 
in pencil, “Pris avec mot le soldat améri- 
cain Molotov, 23 avril, ?43, Namin, 
caporal chef.” 

“Mollie couldn’t speak French,” the 
American corporal went on, “but he al- 
ways got on’ good with the frogs. It’s 
funny where those big field glasses 
went, though. He used to always have 
them around his neck, but somebody 
must have figured they were no more 
good to him after he was dead, so they 
sucked them up. He used to always say 


that he was a big-shot gambler and that 
he used to watch the horse races with 
those glasses.” 

By now the four wounded men had 
been loaded into the ambulance. It 
moved off. Obviously, there was a 
good story in Mollie, but he was not 
available for an interview. ‘The driver 
of the truck behind our jeep was giving 
us the horn, so I pulled Boyle toward 
the jeep. He got in, still looking back 
at Mollie, who said nothing to keep © 
him, and we drove away. When we ~ 
had gone a little way, at our customary 
slow pace, a tall lieutenant signalled to 
us from the roadside that he wanted a 
hitch and we stopped and indicated that 
he should hop aboard. He told us his 
name was Carl Ruff. He was from 
New York and thought I might know 
his wife, an advertising woman, but 
I didn’t. Ruff was dog-tired from 
scrambling through the bush. I said 
something about Mollie, and Ruff said 
that he had not known him alive but had 
been the first American to see his body, 
on Good Friday morning. The French 
had led him to it. “He was on the slope 
of a hill,” Ruff said, “‘and slugs from an 
automatic rifle had hit him in the right 
eye and chest. He must have been work- 
ing his way up the hill, crouching, when 
the German opened on him and hit him 
in the chest, and then as he fell, the 
other bullet probably got him in the eye. 
He couldn’t have lived a minute.” 


T. was a month later, aboard the 
United States War Shipping Ad- 
ministration steamer Monterey, a lux- 
ury liner that had been converted to war 
service without any needless suppression 
of comfort, that I next heard of Molo- 
tov, the Mayor of Broadway. The Mon- 
terey was on her way from Casablanca 
to New York. On the passenger list were 
four correspondents besides myself, a 
thousand German prisoners, five hun- — 
dred wounded Americans, all of whom 
would need long hospitalization, and a 
couple of hundred officers and men who 
were being transferred or were on yari- 
ous errands. It was one of the advan- 
tages of being a correspondent that one 
could go to America without being a 
German or wounded, or without be- 
ing phenomenally lucky, which the un- 
wounded soldiers on our boat considered 
that they were. The crossing had al- 
most a holiday atmosphere. We were 
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_ homeward bound after a great vic- 


tory in the North African campaign, 
the first the Allies had scored over Ger- 
many in a war nearly four years old. 
The weather was perfect and the 
Monterey, which was not overcrowded 
and had wide decks and comfortable 
lounges, had the aspect and feeling of a 
cruise ship. “Che wounded were glad, 
in their sad way, to be zoing home. 
The prisoners were in good spirits, too; 
they seemed to regard the journey as 
a Nazi Strength through Joy excursion. 
They organized vaudevilleshows, boxing 
matches, and art exhibitions, with the 
energetic codperation of the 
ship’s chaplain, who found 
much to admire in the Chris- 
tian cheerfulness with which 
they endured their increased 
rations. A couple of anti-Nazi 
prisoners had announced them- 
selves on the first day out, but 
the German noncoms had 
knocked them about and set 
them to cleaning latrines, so 
order had soon been restored. 
““That’s an army where they 
really have some discipline!” 
one of the American officers on 
board told me enviously. The 
prisoners had to put up with 
some hardships, of course. 
They complained one evening 
when ice cream was served to 
the wounded but not to them, 
and another time they didn’t 
think the transport surgeon, 
a Jew, was “sympathetic” 
enough to a German officer 
with a stomach ache. 

The hospital orderlies would 
wheel the legless wounded out 
on the promenade deck in 
wheelchairs to see the German 
boxing bouts, and the other 
wounded would follow them, 
some swinging along on 
crutches or hopping on one 
foot, some with their arms in 


broken necks held stiffly in 
casts and harnesses. ‘They had 
mixed reactions to the bouts. 
An arm case named Sander- 
son, a private who wore the 
Ninth Division shoulder patch, 
told me one day that he wished 
he could be turned loose on the 
prisoners with a tommygun, 
because he didn’t like to see 
them jumping about in front 
of his legless pals. Another arm 
case, named Shapiro, from the 
same division, always got a lot 


of amusement out of the show. Shapiro 
was a rugged-looking boy from the 
Brownsville part of Brooklyn. He ex- 
plained how he felt one day after two 
Afrika Korps heavyweights had gone 
through a couple of rounds of grunting, 
posturing, and slapping. “Every time I 
see them box, I know we can’t lose the 
war,” he said. ‘““The Master Race— 
phooey! Any kid off the street could 
of took the both of them.” 

Shapiro and Sanderson, I learned 
during one ringside conversation with 
them, had both been in the Sixtieth In- 
fantry, Molotov’s old regiment. They 
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had been wounded in the fighting 
around Maknassy, in southern Tunisia, 
early in April, the first serious action the 
regiment had been in. Molotov had 
been killed late in April, during the 
drive on Bizerte, and until I told them, 
the boys hadn’t heard he was dead. I 
asked them if they had known him. 
“How could you help it?” Shapiro 
said. “There will never be anybody in 
the division as well known as him. In 
the first place, you couldn’t help noticing 
him on account of his clothes. He looked 
like a soldier out of some other army, 
always wearing them twenty-dollar 
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“But if you married a man named Kimball the year you got out of 


college, what on earth did you do with Herbert Lundquist?” 





green tailor-made officers’ shirts and 
sometimes riding boots, with a French 
berrit with a long rooster feather that 
he got off an Italian prisoner’s hat, 
and a long black-and-red cape that he 
got off another prisoner for a can of C 
ration.” 

“And the officers let him get away 
with it?” I asked. 

“Not in the rear*areas, they didn’t,” 
Shapiro said. “But in combat, Mollie 
was an asset. Major Kauffman, his 
battalion commander, knew it, so he 
would kind of go along with him. But 
he would never have him made even a 
pfc. Mollie couldn’t of stood the respon- 
sibility. He was the greatest natural- 
born foul-up in the Army,” Shapiro add- 
edreverently. “He was court-martialled 
twenty or thirty times, but the Major 
always got him out of it. He had the 
biggest blanket roll in the Ninth Divi- 
sion, with a wall tent inside it and 
some Arabian carpets and bronze lamps 
and a folding washstand and about five 
changes of uniform, none of them regu- 
lation, and he would always manage to 
get it on a truck when we moved. 
When he pitched his tent, it looked like 
a concession at Coney Island. I was 
with him when he got his first issue of 
clothing at Camp Dix in 1941. ‘I’ve 
threw better stuff than this away,’ he 
said. He never liked to wear issue. He 
was up for court-martial for deserting 
his post when he was on guard duty at 
Fort Bragg, but the regiment sailed for 
Morocco before they could try him, and 
he did so good in the landing at Port 
Lyautey that they kind of forgave him. 
Then he went over the hill again when 
he was guarding a dock at Oran in 
the winter, but they moved us up into 
the combat zone before they could try 
him then, so he beat that rap, too. He 
was a very lucky fellow. I can hardly 
think of him being dead.” 


‘Well, what was so 
good about him?” I 
asked. 

Sanderson, who was 
a thin, sharp-faced boy 
from Michigan, an- 
swered me with the em- 
barrassed frankness of 
a modern mother ex- 
plaining the facts of life 
to her offspring. “‘Sir,” 
he said, “it may not 
sound nice to say it, and 
I do not want to knock 
anyone, but in battle al- 
most everybody is fright- 
ened, especially the first couple of times. 
Once in a while you find a fellow who 
isn’t frightened at all. He goes forward 
and the other fellows go along with 
him. So he is very important. Probably 
he is a popoff, and he kids the other guys, 
and they all feel better. Mostly those 
quiet, determined fellows crack up be- 
fore the popoffs. Mollie was the biggest 
popoff and the biggest screwball and the 
biggest foul-up I ever saw, and he 
wasn’t afraid of nothing. Some fellows 
get brave with experience, I guess, but 
Mollie never had any fear to begin 
with. 
Maknassy, the battalion was trying to 
take some hills and we were getting no 
place. They were just Italians in front 
of us, but they had plenty of stuff and 
they were in cover and we were in the 
open. ‘Mollie stands right up, wearing 
the cape and the berrit with the feather, 
and he says, ‘I bet those Italians would 
surrender if somebody asked them to. 
What the hell do they want to fight 
for?’ he says. So he walks across the 
minefield and up the hill to the Italians, 
waving his arms and making funny 
motions, and they shoot at him for a 
while and then stop, thinking he is 
crazy. He goes up there yelling ‘Vem 
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qua!, which he says afterward is New 
York Italian for ‘Come here!,’ and 
‘Feeneesh la guerre! 2 which is French, 
and when he gets to the Italians he 
finds a soldier who was a barber in 
Astoria but went home on a visit and got 
drafted in the Italian Army, so the bar- 
ber translates for him and the Italians 


say sure, they would like to surrender, — 


and Mollie comes back to the lines with 
five hundred and sixty-eight prisoners. 


He had about ten Italian automatics 


strapped to his belt and fifteen field 


glasses hung over his shoulders. So in- 
stead of being stopped, we took the posi- — 
tion and cleaned up on the enemy. That 
was good for the morale of the bat- — 
talion. The next time we got ina fight, — 
we said to ourselves, “Those guys are ~ 
just looking for an easy out,’ so we got 


up and chased them the hell away from 
there. A disciplined soldier would never 
have did what Mollie done. He was a 
very unusual guy. He gave the battalion 


confidence and the battalion gave the — 


regiment confidence, because the other 
battalions said, ‘If the Second can take 


all those prisoners, we can, too.’ And 


the Thirty-ninth and the Forty-seventh 
Regiments probably said to themselves, 
‘If the Sixtieth is winning all them 
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fights, we can also.’ So you might say 
that Mollie made the whole division.” 
I found out afterward that Sanderson 
had oversimplified the story, but it was 
essentially true and the tradition en- 
dures in the Ninth Division. 

“W hat kind of a looking fellow was 
Mollie?’ I asked. 

“He was a good-looking kid,” Sha- 
piro said. “Medium-sized, around a 
hundred and sixty pounds, with long, 
curly blond hair. ‘They could almost 
never get him to have his hair cut. 
Once, when it got too bad, Major 
Kauffman took him by the hand and 
said, ‘Come along with me. We'll get 
a haircut together.” So he sat him down 
and held onto him while the G.I. bar- 
ber cut both their hair. And everything 
he wore had to be sharp. I remember 
that after the French surrendered to us 
at Port Lyautey, a lot of French officers 
gave a party and invited a couple of 
officers from the battalion to it, and 
when the officers got there they found 
Mollie was there, and the Frenchmen 
were all bowing to him and saluting 
him. He was dressed so sharp they 
thought he was an officer, too—maybe 
a colonel.” 

Another boy, a badly wounded one 
in a wheelchair, heard us talking about 
Mollie and rolled his chair over to us. 
“Tt was the field glasses P']l always re- 
member,” he said. “From the first day 
we landed on the beach in Morocco, 
Mollie had those glasses. He told some 
fellows once he captured them from a 
French general, but he told some oth- 
ers he brought them all the way from 
New York. He told them he used to 
watch horse races with the glasses; he 
was fit to be tied when he got to 
Morocco and found there was no 
scratch sheets. ‘Ain’t there no way to 
telegraph a bet on a race?’ he said, and 
then he let out a howl. ‘Vot a schvin- 
dle!’ That was his favorite saying— 
*Vot a schvindle!’ He was always bitch- 
ing about something. He used to go out 
scouting with the glasses, all alone, and 
find the enemy and tip Major Kauffman 
off where they were. He had a lot of 
curiosity. He always had plenty of 
money, but he would never tell where 
he got it from. He just let people under- 
stand he was a big shot—maybe in some 
racket. When we was down at Fort 
Bragg, he and another fellow, a ser- 
geant, had a big Buick that he kept out- 
side the camp, and they used to go riding 
all around the country. They used to 
get some swell stuff.” 

“He never shot crap for less than 
fifty dollars a roll when he had the 


‘thousand francs in. it. 


dice,” Shapiro said, “and he never 
slept with any woman under an act- 
ress.” The way Shapiro said it, it was 
as if he had said, “He never saluted 
anybody under the rank of brigadier 
general.” 


URING tthe rest of the voyage, 

I heard more about Mollie. I 
found nobody who was sure of his real 
name, but the majority opinion was 
that it was something like Carl Warren. 
“But he wasn’t American stock or 
Irish,” Sanderson said one day in a 
group discussion. “He seemed to me 
more German-American.” Another 
boy in the conversation said that Mollie 
had told him he was of Russian descent. 
Sanderson was sure that Molotov 
wasn’t Russian. “Somebody just called 
him that because he was a radical, I 
guess,” he said. “He was always hol- 
lering he was framed.” “He used to 
have a big map of the eastern front 
in his tent in Morocco,” another sol- 
dier said, “and every time the Russians 
advanced he would mark it with pins 
and holler, ‘Hey, Comrade, howdya like 
that!?”? One boy remembered that 
Mollie had won fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in a crap game at Fort Bragg. “He 
had it for about three days,” he said, 
“and then lost it to a civilian. When he 
got cleaned in a game, he would never 
borrow a buck to play on with. He 
would just leave. “Then the next time 
he played, he would have a new roll. 
Right after we landed in 
Morocco, he was awful 
flush, even for him, and 
he told a couple of guys 
he’d climbed over the 
wall of an old fort the 
French had just. sur- 
rendered and there, in 
some office, he found 
a briefcase with fifty 


‘The next thing he done 
was hire twelve Arabs 
to cook and clean and 
wash dishes for him.” 
“T was inducted the 
same time with him, at 
Grand Central Pal- 
ace,” an armless youngster said, ‘‘and 
him and me and the bunch was marched 
down to Penn Station to take the train. 
‘That was way back in January, 1941,” 
he added, as if referring to a prehistoric 
event. “He was wearing a blue double- 
breasted jacket and a dark-blue sport 
shirt open at the neck and gray flannel 
trousers and a camel’s-hair overcoat. 
They took us into a restaurant on Thir- 
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ty-fourth Street to buy us a feed and 
Mollie started buying beers for the 
whole crowd. ‘Come on, Comrades,’ he 
says. “Plenty more where this comes 
from.’ Then he led the singing on the 
train all the way down to Dix. But as 
soon as he got down there and they took 
all his fancy clothes away from him, he 


-was licked. ‘Vot a schvindle!’ he says. 


He drew K.P. a lot at Dix, but he al- 
ways paid some other guy to do it for 
him. The only thing he could ever do 
good outside of combat was D.R.O.— 
that’s dining-room orderly at the ofhf- 
cers’ mess. I’ve seen him carry three 
stacks of dishes on each arm.” 

When I told them how Mollie had 
been killed, Shapiro said that that was 
just what you’d have expected of Mol- 
lie. “He never liked to stay with his 
own unit,” he said. “You could hardly 
even tell what battalion he was in.” 


WAS not to see the Army’s official 

version of what Mollie had done in 
the fight against the six hundred Ital- 
ians until last summer, when I caught 
up with the Second Battalion of the 
Sixtieth Infantry near Marigny, in Nor- 
mandy. Mollie’s protector, Major 
Michael S. Kauffman, by then a lieu- 
tenant colonel, was still commanding 
officer. “Mollie didn’t capture the lot 
by himself,’’ Kauffman said, “but he 
was instrumental in getting them, 
and there were about six hundred of 
them all right. The battalion S-2 got out 
a mimeographed train- 
ing pamphlet about that 
fight, because there 
Were some points in it 
that thought in- 
structive. Pll get you a 
copy.” The pamphlet 
he gave me bears the 
slightly ambitious title 
“The Battle of Sened, 
23 March, ’43, G Co. 
60th Infantry Dawn 
Attack on Sened, Tu- 
nisia.” The Sened of 
the title was the village 
of Sened, in the high 
djebel a couple of miles 
south of the Sened rail- 
road station. It was country I remem- 
bered well: a bare plain with occasional 
bunch grass, with naked red-rock hills 
rising above it. The Americans had 
fought there several times; I had seen 
the taking of the railroad station by an- 


we 


,other regiment at the beginning of Feb- 


ruary, 1943, and it had been lost and 
retaken between then and March 23rd. 
On the first page of the pamphlet 
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there was a map showing the Italian 
position, on two hills separated by a nar- 
row gorge, and the jump-off position of 
the Americans, two much smaller hills 
a couple of miles to the north. “Then 
there was a list of ““combat lessons to be 
learned,’ some of which were: “‘A 
small aggressive force can knock out a 
large group by determined action,” 
“Tndividuals, soldiers with initiative, ag- 
gressiveness, and courage, can influence 
a large battle,” and “‘Confusion is nor- 
mal in combat.” I have often since 
thought that this last one would make a 
fine title for a book on war. The pam- 
phlet told how an Italian force esti- 
mated at from thirty men to three thou- 
sand, according to the various persons 
interviewed in advance of the fight by 
S-2 (“Question civilians,” the pamphlet 
said. ‘Don’t rely on one estimate of 
enemy strength. Weigh all information 
in the light of its source.”), had taken 
refuge in the village of Sened. G Com- 
pany, about a hundred and fifty men, 
had been ordered to clean out the Ital- 
ians. It had artillery support from some 
guns of the First Armored Division; in 
fact, a Lieutenant Colonel MacPher- 
son, an artillery battalion commander, 
was actually the senior American officer 
in the action. This colonel, acting as his 
own forward observer, had looked over 
the situation and at four in the afternoon 
of March 22nd had ordered the first pla- 
toon of the company to attack. It was 
soon apparent, judging by the defend- 
ers’ fire, that the lowest estimate of the 
enemy’s strength was very wrong and 
that there were at least several hundred 
Italians on the two hills. Then, in the 
words of the pamphlet, “Private Molo- 
tov’ —even his officers had long since 
forgotten his civilian name—‘‘crawls to 
enemy position with Pfc. De Marco 
(both are volunteers) and arranges sur- 
render conference. C. O. refuses to sur- 
render and fire fight continues. Individ- 
ual enemy riflemen begin to throw 
down their arms. First platoon returns 
to Sened Station at dark with 147 pris- 
oners, including 3 officers.” 

“De Marco was a friend of Molo- 
tov’s,” Colonel Kauffman told me. “It 
was Mollie’s idea to go up to the enemy 
position, and De Marco did the talking. 
It must have been pretty effective, be- 
cause all those Italians came back with 
them.” 

“G Company,” the pamphlet con- 
tinued, “‘attacks again at dawn, first and 
third platoons attacking. Entrance to 
town is deep narrow gorge between 
two long ridges. ‘Town lies in contin- 
uation of gorge, surrounded on all sides 


by 1,000-2,000 foot djebels as shown 
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in sketch. (Possible enemy escape route 
was used by Ancient Romans as park 
for wild animals used in gladiatorial 
matches.) Approach to gorge entrance 
is terraced and well concealed by a 
large olive-tree grove; five (5) or six 
(6) field pieces in grove have been 
knocked out by previous day’s artillery 
hirer 

Although the pamphlet didn’t say so, 
the olive groves had once covered all 
the plain. That plain is now given over 
to bunch grass, but it was carefully ir- 
rigated in the days of the Roman Em- 
pire. The “wild animals used in gladia- 
torial matches” were for the arena at 
the splendid stone city of Capsa, now the 
sprawling, dried-mud Arab town of 
Gafsa, fifteen miles from Sened. 

“Company attacks as shown on 
sketch,” the pamphlet continued, “third 
platoon making steep rocky climb 
around right, first platoon (Molotov’s ) 
around left. Light machine guns and 
mortars follow close behind by bounds, 
grenadiers move well to front with mis- 
sion of flushing enemy out of numerous 
caves where he has taken up defensive 
positions. Left platoon, commanded by 
Sergeant Vernon Mugerditchian, moves 
slowly over ground devoid of conceal- 
ment, and finally comes to rest. Molo- 
tov goes out alone, keeping abreast of 
faster moving platoon on right, and as- 
sists Lt. Col. MacPherson in artillery 
direction by shouting.” 

The combined artillery and infantry 
fire made the Italians quit. The pam- 
phlet says, in closing, “Italian captain 
leads column of prisoners out of hills, 
bringing total of 537 (including offi- 
cers). Total booty includes 2 large 
trucks, 3 small trucks, several personnel 


carrier motorcycles, 200 pistols, ma- 
chine guns, rifles, and ammunition.” 

“Mollie liked to go out ahead and feel 
he was running the show,” Colonel 
Kauffman said. “We put him in for 
a D.S.C. for what he did, but it was 
turned down. Then we put in for a 
Silver Star, and that was granted, but 
he was killed before he ever heard about 
it. He was a terrible soldier. He and 
another fellow were to be tried by a 
general court-martial for quitting their 
guard posts on the docks at Oran, but 
we had to go into action before court 
could be held. The other fellow had 
his court after the end of the campaign 
and got five years.” 

The officers of the battalion, and 
those at division headquarters, knew 
that I was going to write a story about 
Mollie sometime. Whenever I would 
encounter one of them, in a country 
tavern or at a corps or Army head- 
quarters, or on a dusty road behind the 
lines, during our final campaign before 
Germany’s surrender, he would ask me 
when I was going to. “do Mollie.” -I 


am doing him now. 


VEN after I had been back in the 
States for a while that summer of 
1943, I had an intermittent interest in 
Mollie, although La Piste Forestiére as- 
sumed a curious unreality after I had 
been living on lower Fifth Avenue a 
couple of weeks. I asked a fellow I 
knew at the Times to check back 


through the casualty lists and see if the 
death of a soldier with a name like “Carl 
Warren” had been reported, since I 
knew the lists gave the addresses of the 
next of kin and I thought I might be 
able to find out more about Mollie. The 
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Ever see a Japanese War Bond ? 


This one belonged to a Japanese 
soldier who has gone to join his 
ancestors, 


But back in his homeland, Japa- 
nese civilians are buying other bonds 
like it by the millions. 

One of those Japs is your counter- 
part—and your fanatical enemy. He 
hates you and all you stand for. 

. He éan’t get at you with a bayonet 

—or you at him. So your personal 
war boils down to giving blood, sav- 
ing paper, buying bonds. It’s your 
will against his — and your dollars 
against his yen. 


You have more money than he 
does. But he can live on a lot less 
than you do. He eats only a few 
ounces of rice a day. He wears 
wooden sandals and patched clothes. 
He’s patient, patriotic, disciplined 
by years of “thought control.” He’s 
as tough and determined as _ his 
fighting men who have to be dug 
out of the ground with grenades and 
flame-throwers. 


Can you match your Jap’s self- 
denial? The right answer—right 
now during the Seventh War Loan 
—is painfully important! 


Give up all you can for American 
boys who are giving up everything. 
Buy War Bonds — buy more Bonds. 


Save dollars to save lives. 

You'll get your money back at a 
handsome profit. And you'll teach 
a lasting lesson to your own Jap! 
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Times man found out that there hadn’t 
been any such name but that there was 
often a long interval between casualties 
and publication. I took to turning me- 
chanically to the new lists as they came 
out and looking through the “W”’s. One 
day I saw listed, among the Army dead, 
“Karl C. Warner, sister Mrs. Ulidjak, 
230 E. Eightieth Street, Manhattan.” 
The juxtaposition of “a name 
like Warren” with one that I 
took to be Russian or Ukrain- 
ian made me suspect that 
Warner was Molotov, and it 
turned out that I was right. 

A couple of days later, I 
went uptown to look for Mrs. 
Ulidjak. No. 230 is between Second 
and Third Avenues, in a block over- 
shadowed by the great, brute mass of 
the Manhattan Storage & Ware- 
house Company’s building at the corner 
of Eightieth. Along the block there 
were a crumbling, red-brick elementary 
school of the type Fusion administra- 
tions like to keep going so that they can 
hold the tax rate save a yellowish, 
old-fashioned Baptist church, some boys 
playing ball in the street, and a banner, 
bearing a number of service stars, hung 
on a line stretched across the street. 
As yet, it had no gold stars. No. 230 
is what is still called a “new-law tene- 
ment,” although the law governing this 
type of construction is fifty years old: a 
six-story walkup with the apartments 
built around air shafts. Ulidjak was one 
of the names on the mailboxes in the 
vestibule. I pushed the button beside it, 
and in a minute there was an answering 
buzz and I walked upstairs. A thin, pale 
woman with a long, bony face and 
straight blond hair pulled back into a 
bun came to the apartment door. She 
looked under thirty and wore silver- 
rimmed spectacles. This was Mrs. Ulid- 
jak, Private Warner’s sister. Her hus- 
band is in the Merchant Marine. She 
didn’t seem startled when I said I 
was a correspondent; every American 
expects to be interviewed by a re- 
porter sometime. Mrs., Ulidjak had 
been notified of her brother’s death by 
the War Department over a week be- 


fore, but she had no idea how it had. 


happened or where. She said he had 
been in the Sixtieth Infantry, all right, 
so I was sure Warner had been Mollie. 
“Was he fighting the Japs?” she asked 
me. When I told her no, she seemed 
slightly disappointed. “And you were 
there?” she asked. I said I had been. 
Then, apparently trying to visualize me 
in the context of war, she asked, “Did 
you wear a helmet, like Ernie Pyle? 
Gee, they must be heavy to wear. Did 


it hurt your head much?” When I had 

reassured her on this point, she led me 

into a small sitting room with a window 

opening on a dark air shaft. A young 

man and a young woman, who Mrs. 

Ulidjak said were neighbors, were in 

the room, but they went into the ad- 

joining kitchen, apparently so that they 

would not feel obliged to look solemn. 

“Was your name Warner, 

too, before you were mar- 

ried?” I asked Mrs. Ulidjak. 

“No,” she said, “Karl and 

I were named Petuskia— 

that’s Russian—but he 

cd changed to Warner when he 

came to New York because 

he thought it sounded sweller. We were 

from a little place called Cokesburg, 

in western Pennsylvania. He hardly 

ever came up here. He had his own 
friends.” 

“Did he go to high school in Cokes- 
burg?” I asked. 

The idea amused Mrs. Ulidjak. 
“No, just grammar school,” she said. 
“He was a pit boy in the coal mines un- 
til we came to New York. But he al- 
ways liked to dress nice. You can ask 
any of the cops around the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park about him. Curly, they used 
to call him, or Blondy. He was quite a 
lady’s man.” 

Then I asked her the question that 
had puzzled Mollie’s Army friends: 
“What did he do for a living before he 
went into the Army?” 

“He was a bartender down to Jimmy 
Kelly’s, the night club in the Village,” 
Mrs. Ulidjak said. 

She then told me that her brother’s 
Christian name really was Karl and that 
he was twenty-six when he was killed, 
although he had looked several years 
younger. Both parents are dead. The 
parents had never told her, as far as she 
could remember, what part of Russia 
they came from. When I said that Mol- 
lie had been a hero, she was pleased, and 
said he had always had an awful crust. 
She called the young neighbors, who 
seemed to be of Italian descent, back in- 


to the sitting room and made me repeat — 


the story of how Mollie captured the six 
hundred Italians (I hadn’t seen the offi- 
cial version of his exploit yet and natu- 
rally I gave him full credit in mine). 
“Six hundred wops!” Mrs. Ulidjak ex 
claimed gaily. She got a lot of fun out 
of Mollie’s “big shot” stories, too. She 
showed me a large, expensive-looking 
photograph of him “addressing” a golf 
ball. He was wearing light-colored 
plus-fours, white stockings, and brogues 
with tassels, and there was a big, hap- 
py grin on his face that made it plain 
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brandy that makes its own enchantment real +++To that cold region 
where you find yourself, we are dispatching a sample tasting of LEJON 
Brandy. We are sure you'll feel that LEJON works well with nature and 


it is just possible it may help you regain that paradise you. have lost. 
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that he was not going to hit, the ball 
but was just posing. He had a wide, 
plump face with high cheekbones and 
square white teeth, and the hair about 
which I had so often heard looked at 
least six inches long. “He had a room 
at 456 West Forty-fourth Street, 
and a little Jewish tailor down in that 
neighborhood made all those nice 
things for him special,” she said admir- 
ingly. She had never heard him called 
Molotov. 


WENT over to West Forty-fourth 

Street a few days later. The 400 
block, between Ninth and Tenth Ave- 
nues, looks more depressing than the 
one the Ulidjaks live on. It is most- 
ly shops dealing in the cheap merchan- 
dise that is used as premiums, and stores 
that sell waiters’ supplies, and lodg- 
ing houses favored by waiters and cooks. 
It was evident from the look of the 
house at No. 456 that though Mollie 
had spent a disproportionate share of his 
income on clothes, he had not wasted 
anything on his living quarters. No one 
at No. 456 remembered Mollie. The 
tenants and the janitor had all come 
there since his time. I couldn’t find the 
little tailor. But on the north side of 
Forty-fourth Street, near Ninth Ave- 
nue, there is a building occupied by the 
Warner Brothers’ Eastern offices, and 
I was sure that this had given Mollie 
the idea of calling himself Warner. 

That evening I went down to Jimmy 
Kelly’s, on Sullivan Street. Kelly’s is 
the kind of club that never changes 
much but that you seldom remember 
anything specific about unless you have 
had a fight there. I had been there a 
few times before I had gone overseas, 
in 1941, but I couldn’t even remember 
the bartender’s face. Kelly’s has a dance 
floor a little bigger than two tablecloths, 
and there is always a show with young, 
sometimes pretty girls imitating the spe- 
cialties that more famous and experi- 
enced performers are doing at clubs up- 
town, and a master of ceremonies mak- 
ing cracks so old that they have been 
used in Hollywood musicals. “The man 
behind the bar the night I showed up 
said he had been there several years and 
had known his predecessor, whose name 
was not Molotov. He had never heard of 
a bartender named Molotov or Warner 
or Mollie or Kar] at Kelly’s. After I had 
had a couple of Scotches and had told 
him the story, he said he wondered if 
the fellow I meant hadn’t been a bus- 
boy. ‘The description seemed to fit one 
who had worked there. ‘“‘We all used 
to call this kid Curly,” he said, “but 
Ray, the waiter who is the union dele- 
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gate, might remember his real name.” 

Ray was a scholarly-looking man 
with a high, narrow forehead and shell- 
rimmed spectacles. “Curly’s name was 
Karl C. Warner,” he said after he had 
been told what I wanted to know. “TI 
remember it from his union card. He 
was a man who would always stand up 
for his fellow-worker. Waiters and 
Waitresses Local No. 1 sent him down 
here in the summer of 1940 and he 
worked until late the next fall. He 
was outspoken but a hard worker and 
strong—he could carry three stacks of 
dishes on each arm. A busboy has a lot 
to do in a place like this when there is 
a rush on—clearing away dishes, setting 
up for new parties, bringing the waiters 
their orders—and a stupid boy can spoil 
the waiters’ lives for them. We had 
another boy here at the same time, an 
Irish boy, who kidded Curly about the 
fancy clothes he wore, so they went 
down in the basement and fought for a 
couple of hours one afternoon. Nobody 
won the fight. They just fought until 
they were tired and then stopped. Curly 
had wide interests for a busboy,” Ray 
continued. ““When there was no rush 
on, he would sometimes stop by a cus- 
tomer’s table, particularly if it was some 
man who looked important, and talk 
to him for ten minutes or so. “The cus- 
tomers didn’t seem to mind. He had a 
nice way about him. He had a kind of 
curiosity.” 

The Army stories about Mollie’s 
wealth made Ray and the bartender 
laugh. “He used to come back here now 
and then during the first year he was 
in the Army,” Ray said, “and always 
he would borrow ten or twenty dollars 
from one of us waiters. We would lend 
it to him because we liked him, without 
expecting to get it back.’ A busboy at 
Kelly’s is paid only nominal wages, 
Ray told me—just about enough to 
cover his laundry bill—but the waiters 
chip in a percentage of their tips for the 
boys. “I guess Curly averaged about 
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forty a week here,” he said. “If he was 
anxious to get extra money, he might 
have had a lunch job someplace else at 
the same time, but I never heard about 
it. A tailor like he had probably made 
those suits for about twenty-five per. 
What else did he have to spend money 
on? His night life was here. He used to 
tell us he had worked at El Morocco, but 
we used to say, ‘What’s the difference? 
Dirty dishes are the same all over.’ ” 

At the union headquarters, which are 
on the twelfth floor of a loft building on 
West Fortieth Street, Mollie was also 
remembered. ‘The serious, chunky 
young woman in the union secretary’s 
office said, “Warner was always a dissi- 
dent. He would speak up at every meet- 
ing and object to everything. But we all 
liked him. He stopped paying dues a few 
months before he went into the Army, 
but at Christmastime in 1941 he came 
back here and said he heard that union 
members in the services were getting a 
present from the local, so he wanted 
one, too. So we gave it to him, of course. 
The secretary will be interested to know 
he is dead.” 

The young woman called the secre- 
tary, a plump, olive-complexioned man, 
from his desk in an inner room and 
said to him, “You remember Karl 
Warner, the blond boy with curly hair? 
He has been killed in Africa. He was 
a hero.” 

“Ts that so?” the secretary said. 
“Well, get a man to put up a gold 
paper star on the flag in the members’ 
hall right away and draw up a notice to 
put on the bulletin board. He is the 
first member of Local No. | to die in 
this war.” 

I thought how pleased Mollie would 
have been at being restored to good 
standing in the union, without even 
having paid up his dues. Then I thought 
of how much fun he would have had 
on the Mall in Central Park, in the 
summertime, if he could only have gone 
up there with his Silver Star ribbon on, 
and a lot of enemy souvenirs. I also 
thought of how far La Piste Forestiére Hang the container on the wall— 
was from the kitchen in Jimmy Kelly’s. 

—A. J. LIEBLING 
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HE considerable sections of 
“Memphis Bound” that are de- 
voted to assassinating ““H. M. S. 
Pinafore” are funny, noisy, and pretty 
wonderful all around, and since the rest, 
while by no means on the same level, is 
still distinguished by the frequent ap- 
pearan.ces of Bill Robinson, I think the 
whole operation can safely be put down 
as a success. Colored renditions of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan aren’t, of course, any- 
thing new, but they are always good and 
conceivably in time may get to be the 
only form in which America can be per- 
suaded to swallow the great Victorian 
operettas. It is hard to say just why 
these works ]_nd themselves so perfect- 
ly to Negro talent, except that in asense, 
by superimposing hardy burlesque on 
what was originally genteel satire, the 
humor takes on an extra dimension. 
Audiences at the Broadway ‘Theatre 
these nights are actually laughing si- 
multaneously at Bill Robinson and 
Queen Victoria, or better, perhaps, with 
the colored race at the stateliest tradi- 
tions of British comedy as 
summed up through the years 
in the bound volumes of Punch. 
It is not only a fine double joke 
but also conducive to a very 
agreeable feeling of superiority 
in the beholder. The Queen, 
I’m afraid, would not be 
amused, 
To get back to the subject 
under discussion, it may be 
that “Pinafore” isn’t quite as 
happy a selection for the hot- 
foot as “The Mikado,” since 
the plot and background lack 
that regal air which appeals 
so powerfully to the Negro 
sense of humor and the music 
isn’t quite so well adapted 
to the walloping rhythms of 
swing. Nevertheless, it has 
been handled with enormous 
spirit and rare ingenuity in the 
matter of variations (Jose- 
phine, for instance, is not one 
girl but three) and I think it 
works out beautifully. The 
focus of all the gaiety, of 
course, is Mr. Robinson, who 
proclaims himself the Ruler of 
the Queen’s Navee in a golden 
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uniform more dazzling than the sun, 
taps up and down his famous stairway 
with that faultless precision which was 
a marvel years ago and, now that he is 
sixty-seven, comes very close to being 
a prodigy, and appears in general 
to be having the time of his ancient 
life. His assistants are very satisfactory, 
too. Avon Long, whose dancing always 
seems in danger of getting a little over- 
stylized, or just too damned graceful, 
but somehow never does, proves him- 
self, in the part of the captain, a crisp 
and expert comedian as well; Sheila 
Guys, Ida James, and Thelma Carpen- 
ter, as the triple Josephine, are fetching 
and melodious enough not to have to 
bother especially about acting; Ada 
Brown, a vast and beaming Buttercup, 
harmonizes prettily with the Delta 
Rhythm Boys; Billy Daniels, who, like 
all those Josephines, is making his first 
Broadway appearance, turns up with a 
remarkably fine voice as their humble 





suitor; and Frank Wilson, Ann Robin- 
son, Edith Wilson, and a fascinating tribe 
of little colored children also contribute 
handsomely to the evening’s pleasure. 

The book, in which “Pinafore,” 
along with an odd snatch from “Trial 
by Jury,” is embedded, is the work of 
Albert Barker and Sally Benson. It 
has a good many agreeable moments, 
such as a plaintive discussion between 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Long about 
the queer things that ladies put on 
their heads and keep in their handbags, 
but on the whole it seems just a bit too 
shapeless and intricate for easy con- 
sumption. Very briefly, the action takes 
place on a grounded showboat and deals 
with the efforts of the troupe to raise 
money to refloat her and steam down 
to’ Memphis. Hence the production of 
“Pinafore.” There are innumerable 
complications, the most important of 
which is the fact that the pilot (Mr. 
Robinson) prefers a comfortable cell 
in the local jail to marriage with a portly 
lady in the company, but in this space 
I’m afraid I can’t tell you how they all 
work out, even if I remembered very 
clearly. Don Walker and Clay War- 
nick, who did the excellent arrange- 
ments in the interpolated opera, con- 
tributed some music of their own, but it 
isn’t very memorable, either. Two things, 
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LISTEN som 


Come on behind the scenes and let’s 
look at some figures: 


The daily flow of audience to any net- 
work is ordinarily “weighted” by a few 
exceptionally popular programs which 
are regularly broadcast on certain nights 
of the week. Thus the largest single net- 
work audience on a Monday night ordi- 
narily “belongs” to CBS; Tuesday night 
it leans toward another network. 


But last May 7 and May 8 weren’t 
“ordinary” days. The crisis of V-E Day 
swept familiar programs and their 
“ratings” aside. The networks had to 
stand on their own feet—and all had 
to face an acid test. 


Through those two days, the radio- 
measurement-shark Hooper measured 
the radio audiences in four great and 
widely-dispersed urban areas: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco—cities in which the total bal- 
ance of physical facilities by no means 


favored CBS. Hooper found: 


* That throughout the white heat of the 
climax of war in Europe, CBS swept 
ahead of all other networks and stayed 
there! 


Most any seasoned radio analyst 
would have predicted that Columbia 
would naturally lead on any Monday 
night. It did. CBS actually led the other 
networks on May 7 by a margin of from 
22% to 128%. Maybe that was because 
people followed their Monday-habit of 
listening. But on Tuesday—V-E Day 
itself{—with the weight of habit leaning 
to another network, the CBS audience 
led all networks by a margin ranging 
from 5% to 211%. 

Audience confidence like that, though 
it was dramatically demonstrated in a 
turbulent crisis, is no accident, no 
caprice of an individual program’s 
“rating”: It’s the direct result of years of 
steady effort to deliver the best service 
in radio. The listener simply proved he 
knew it when it counted most. 


* 


Please remember to buy 
that War Bond 
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however, that remain constantly satisfy- 
ing are the bright, original costumes and 
settings by Lucinda Ballard and George 
Jenkins. ‘They couldn’t be better. 


ie her play forbiddingly entitled 
“Foxhole in the Parlor,” Elsa Shel- 
ley has made an earnest and certainly 
commendable plea for a really perma- 
nent peace. Reluctantly, I have to say 
that it doesn’t quite seem to work, 
partly because her political theory is 
usually either dreamy or elementary, 
partly because of a certain rather ghastly 
air of sophistication which she has in- 
flicted on several of her characters, part- 
ly because her clinical information on 
war neuroses sounds as if it came out of 
a syndicated medical column, and even 
partly because Lee Simonson, not con- 
tent with knocking out the front walls of 
two adjacent houses, has put the whole 
business on wheels and set it rolling back 
and forth across the stage for no aesthet- 
ic purpose that I could figure out. 
Miss Shelley has built her play around 
a sensitive young musician who, after 
nightmare experiences in Africa and 
France, followed by three months as a 
mental case in an Army hospital, comes 
home ostensibly cured. He is violently 
and understandably obsessed with the 
idea that there must never be another 
war, however, and his condition is a 
matter of some concern to his neigh- 
bors, a household consisting of a brilliant 
artist (the management unfortunately 
has made the usual mistake of exposing 
samples of his work to the audience), 
his sympathetic wife, his beautiful and 
sporty model, and a superior colored 
man who seems to spend his life getting 
people meals on trays. They do their 
best for him, especially the model, who 
is of a willing disposition, but it isn’t 
much good. He simply wants to get a 
message to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence on behalf of a comrade who was 
killed at his side, explaining what must 
be done to keep the peace forever. Most 
of the play is devoted to his desperate, 
incoherent struggle to tell somebody 
what he wants to say, but no one, in- 
cluding a senator who conveniently 
drops in on his way to the Conference, 
can make much sense out of a crusade 
that has some mystic basis in the Feast 
of the Passover. A sister, summoned 
East from her peaceful Oregon hop 
farm, is frankly of the opinion that he 
is still crazy, and when he shows his 
resentment at this hasty diagnosis by 
going after her with a cake knife, she 
makes arrangements to have him com- 
mitted to a private asylum. In the end, 
Miss Shelley manages to clear up this 
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untidy situation, but I’m afraid her so- 
lution isn’t much more rational or sat- 
isfactory than her hero’s ideas about the 
peace. Montgomery Clift, as the psy- 
choneurotic warrior, duplicates the taut 
and bitter performance he gave a sea- 
son ago in “The Searching Wind,” 
and, since my colleagues seem to have 
admired him intensely, I hesitate to say 
that I found him a trifle monotonous. 
Russell Hardie, Flora Campbell, Grace 
Coppin, and Ann Lincoln are among 
those who ride around on Mr. Simon- 
son’s oscillating set. On the whole, they 
looked a little uneasy. 


HERE are four or five quite agree- 

able items in “Blue Holiday,” an 
all-colored variety show at the Belasco, 
but most of it, I’m afraid, is familiar and 
repetitive. Two teams of eccentric danc- 
ers—the Three Poms, female, and the 
Chocolateers, also a trio, but male— 
operate with that rather synthetic aban- 
don which the Negro has apparently 
decided the white man expects of him; 
a couple of hard-working but primitive 
humorists, Willie Bryant and Timmie 
Rogers, introduce the other acts when 
they aren’t busy with specialties of their 
own; Lillian Fitzgerald sings the title 
song, which is not distinguished; Mary 
Lou Williams plays boogie-woogie, an 
art form I don’t feel competent to dis- 
cuss; and on the opening night there was 
a Jugubrious salute to the serious drama 
in the shape of an excerpt from ““Mam- 
ba’s Daughters,” which featured Ethel 
Waters but otherwise had very little in 
common with the original. This last 
item, I hear, has since been eliminated 
—a step in the right direction, if true. 
To balance this catalogue of misery, 
we have Josh White, who is superb with 
such rakish ballads as “Hard Time 
Blues” and ‘‘Evil-Hearted Man;” 
Josephine Premice, an angular girl with 
a fiercely pointed face, who executes her 
native Haitian dances with a strange, 
jerking ecstasy that I am quite ready 
to accept as genuine; the Katherine 
Dunham Dancers, who abet Miss 
Premice very handsomely in a voodoo 
number, though I’m sorry to say they 
aren't nearly as effective in something 
intended to represent the behavior of the 
carefree Fiji Islanders; the Hall John- 
son Choir, who give perhaps a rather 
odd effect when they sing “St. Louis 
Blues” in their ecclesiastical vestments 
but are nevertheless very impressive vo- 
cally; and finally, of course, Miss 
Waters, with a fine selection of the 
songs she has plugged to glory. All this 
is very nice, but it’s my guess that it 
isn’t quite enough.—Wo corr GrsBs 
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THE RACE TRACK 


Grand Opening 


the opening of the season at Ja- 
maica last week. The runners 
were diverting but unpredictable— 
something named Easy Spell won the 
first race at $55.40 and the daily double 
paid $1,001.10. The attendance was 
42,179, and the scramble for 
trains back to town couldn’t 
have been wilder if it had been 
started from the stall gates. 
If signs, omens, and tote 
figures mean anything, rac- 
ing on Long Island is on the 
way to another year of great pros- 
perity, for the mutuel handle is averag- 
ing well over two million dollars a day. 
Of course, nothing is ever perfect. 
Plaintive criticisms have been levelled 
against the new business of closing the 
betting machines shortly before the 
horses reach the starting point instead of, 
as heretofore, after they are off and 
running. This means that the betting on 
a race stops several minutes sooner than 
it used to. How much money has been 
shut out is anyone’s guess. Estimates 
run to twenty per cent of a day’s busi- 
ness, but that seems high. Nevertheless, 
the sum must be considerable, because 
New Yorkers are strictly last-minute 
bettors. Besides, a considerable amount 
of comeback money, the wagers book- 
makers in town send out to be bet at the 
track, is shut out, too. wo reasons 
have been advanced to account for the 
early-closing decision. One is that a 
clique of nimble thimbleriggers used to 
bet on the animal that came out of the 
starting gate first, a practice that often 
gave them quite an advantage in a short 
race. They could do this because the 
tote wasn’t actually closed until the 
field had gone nearly a furlong. The 
other is that the tracks want to keep the 
volume of betting down, and I can’t 
think of a better way to do it. I fancy, 
though, that the Department of Taxa- 
tion and Finance in Albany, which these 
days is overweeningly interested in ways 
of improving the breed of race horses, 
will look into the matter if the state’s 
pleasant profit on the betting falls off 
too much. 


the opening had a good time at 


T{ XCEPT for Jeep, there really isn’t 

much to say about the colts who 
ran in the Experimental Handicap on 
the first afternoon at Jamaica. A great 
deal can be said about Jeep, however. 
He was away last in the field of thirteen, 
but he soon settled down and finished 





so fast that he won by lengths from 
Greek Warrior. Everything else was 
down the course. Jeep seems to run bet- 
ter at Jamaica than he does at any other 
track. You may recall, as lots of horse- 
players did after the Experimental, in 
which he paid $30.90, that he won twice 
there last year, and nowhere 
else. What I liked about him 
in the Experimental was that 
he ran the last quarter (the 
one that counts) much better 
than he did the first. Flood 
‘Town disappointed me. He 
looked well and had speed for a mile, 
but after that he seemed to go all to 
pieces. 


HE race that is likely to be re- 

membered longest of: those at 
Jamaica last week was Devil Diver’s 
in the Paumonok Handicap. He carried 
132 pounds (weight enough to steady 
any horse), followed the pace for four 
of the six furlongs, came around the 
leaders on the stretch turn, and beat 
Apache handily. If time means any- 
thing to you, and it ought to, he did it 
in 1:1044. It was hard luck for Apache, 
who ran so well on Monday, and it 
was also the second time Devil Diver 
had beaten him in the Paumonok. In my 
book, Devil Diver is the best handicap 
horse we have. I thought we'd seen the 
last of him at the end of 1944. In fact, 
he was booked for retirement. How- 
ever, he has come back from a winter 
at Aiken as good as new. Devil Diver, 
who is now six, has grown into a quiet, 
level-headed, powerful fellow. He still 
limps when he walks, and he always 
will, because one foreleg is shorter than 
the other. Some people say that’s what 
gives him such speed. 


OR me, the week’s best two-year- 

old was Beaugay, one of the more 
expensive members of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Graham’s Maine Chance Farms stable. 
Beaugay, who is a $22,000 yearling 
and a half-sister to Pericles, the $66,000 
horse, ran five furlongs so fast and ap- 
parently so effortlessly that she might be 
kept in mind for both the Rosedale 
Stakes at Jamaica this week and the 
Fashion at Belmont. 


OOTNOTE ON THE SCIENTIFIC 
Spirir: Trainers are experiment- 
ing with penicillin to check the cough- 
ing-sickness epidemic among their 
horses. —Aupax MINorR 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


NOTES ON LONDON AT THE END OF A WAR 


HE English way of getting things 

done is quite distinct from the 

American way. It is quieter, more 
orderly, politer. When my ship was 
about to dock in London, a British pilot 
came aboard to take us up the Thames. 
‘The deckhands had been cleaning the 
deck and draining the water out of a 
hole next to the ladder up which he was 
to climb, and one of the sailors now 
closed the hole. The pilot, as he came 
over the side, said to the sailor, ““Good 
morning. ‘Thanks for stopping the 
water,” and went immediately about 
his business on the bridge. I was some- 
how impressed by this and tried to think 
what an American would have said. He 
would probably have said nothing at all 
or would have made some kind of wise- 
crack. And so, when the officials of the 
port came aboard, it seemed to me that 
one’s dealings with officials in England 
were pleasanter and more expeditious 
than with those of any other country. 
Even when they are holding you up, 
there is no strain and no friction. The 
officials of other countries tend to be- 
have as if they assumed you were a 
crook, but the British officials look up 
at you with a candid and friendly eye 
which seems to assume that you must 
be honest. I had the impression later, in 
London, when I saw people getting 
their ration books and complying with 
other wartime regulations, that the 
whole organization of life for the war 
had been handled in this same calm and 
careful way. Compared to England 
after more than five years of food ra- 
tioning, fuel restrictions, and the rest, 
the United States, in its first throes of 
privation, seemed hysterical, uncertain, 
and confused. 

There is about London today a cer- 
tain flavor of Soviet Moscow. It sur- 
prises Londoners if you remark on this 
and does not particularly please them, 
but people told me at the American 
Embassy that several other visitors 
who had been in Russia had said the 
same thing. ‘Ihe regimentation and the 
tension imposed by the war have pro- 
duced certain results very similar to 
those of the effort, during the twenties 
and thirties, to make the Soviet Union 
self-dependent. People look rather shab- 
by, but almost everybody looks equally 
shabby. Many people are working for 
the government; everybody has some- 
thing definite to do and each is intent 
on his particular job. There is the at- 
mosphere of emergency and transition 


to which people have settled down; 
many things are left undone or unfin- 
ished—in London the repair of build- 
ings, in Moscow the carrying out of 
civic projects—which would in normal 
times make intolerable eyesores. “There 
is a great deal of getting oneself regis- 
tered and of having to have passes in 
order to do things, and people are al- 
ways having to line up and wait for 
hours in queues. There is also the de- 
mocracy of manners—one of the strik- 
ing changes in London—of people in 
the same boat who cannot afford to be 


rude to one another, all constrained by ° 


a common danger and dependent on 
coéperation. 

The English have also, since the 
war, been somewhat shut in from the 
rest of the world, as the Soviet Russians 
are. ‘Cheir newspapers today are as 
meagre, though not so. misleading, as 
the Russian ones; their sense of what 


other countries are like and of what is 
going on outside England seems to have 
become rather dim. People who have 
been living in London through all or 
most of the years of the war—unable 
even to go to the seaside: a great priva- 
tion, apparently, for Londoners—com- 
plain of a kind of claustrophobia, and 
young people in government offices who 
have had to give up to the war five 
years of that part of their life which 
is ordinarily more cheerfully employed 
show the same mixture of boredom and 
devotion as the young workers for the 
Soviet economy showed toward the end 
of the second Five Year Plan. And, as 
in Moscow, there are women in pants 
and the problem of neglected children. 
There is also the quietness of every- 
body. The submissiveness. The pa- 
tience. Ihe acceptance. The parks seem 
muted, like Russian parks. In the 
evening, people lie on the grass or stroll 
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along the paths or go boating on the 
Serpentine or play a primitive form of 
baseball called rounders, and are almost 
as soundless as the rabbits munching 
grass in their wire enclosures. Even the 
American soldiers playing the American 
form of baseball are much less noisy than 
they would be at home. 


HAD forgotten what a pleasant city 

London is. No doubt it comes to 
seem more attractive as New York be- 
comes consistently less so. From the 
moment a New Yorker is confronted 
with almost any large city of Europe, 
it is impossible for him to pretend to him- 
self that his own city is anything other 
than an unscrupulous real-estate specu- 
lation, whereas a capital like London is 
a place where people are supposed to live 
and enjoy some recreation and comfort 
rather than merely pay landlords rent. 
The green parks and the squares that 
interlace the whole West End seem 
enchanting after the windowed, expres- 
sionless walls, the narrow, crowded 
streets of New York. The best that 
Mr. Moses has been able to do, admir- 
able though it is, seems pathetic beside, 
say, Kensington Gardens, which pro- 
vides a real escape into the country, not 
a mere space for benches and asphalt 
walks. “The moist air, which softens 
form and deepens color, gives all these 
parks a special charm, as one sees them 
under pearly clouds in the pale-blue sky 
of an early spring evening or, later, 
fringed with purple lilacs and studded 
with white-blossoming chestnuts above 
turf that is soft and dense, like the air. 
And though a good deal of fun, at one 
time or another, has been made of the 
London statues by people like Osbert 
Sitwell and Max Beerbohm, it is cheer- 
ing to a New Yorker, with a depressed 
recollection of the figure of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck in Central Park, to find, within 
a short walk, monuments to four Eng- 
lish poets—Chaucer, Milton, Shake- 
speare, and Byron—and even statues of 
the conventional public kind which have 
a certain authentic life: the bronze Vic- 
tory driving her horses into the sky and 
the Saint George of World War I kill- 
ing a dragon with mustaches like the 
Kaiser’s, You realize that the English, 
through these symbols, quite as much 
perhaps as the French, have managed to 
keep in the air the admiration for human 
excellence and the imaginative vision of 
history. here is, however, one mechan- 
ical monument which stands out among 
these human ones as a bleak, unassimila- 
ble block—a statue to the Royal Artil- 
lery in the shape of a huge howitzer. 
This suggests that the war just ended 
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may eventually bring, for its memorials, 
bronze bombers, marble tanks, and 
granite anti-aircraft batteries. In fact, 
you have something of the kind already 
in the great war monument in Edin- 
burgh Castle, where there are yards 
and yards of bas-reliefs of men with ma- 
chine guns, trench helmets, and gas 
masks and all the other equipment of the 
last war. You feel here a definite break in 
the tradition of human heroism: the ar- 
mored knights with their plumes and 
beaks were still at least caricatures of 
the human animal, but the big age of 
engineering has reached the point, in 
England as elsewhere, of getting this 
animal out of sight. A monument for 
the next World War might be simply 
an enormous rocket which had never 
been touched by human hands from the 
moment it was shot out of its stand. 

Being attacked from the air by fly- 
ing bombs and rockets must be some- 
thing quite new in sensations. While my 
ship was lying in the Thames on a mild 
and quiet April day, a rocket went off 
somewhere not far away among the 
streets of little London houses on which 
we were looking out; the pilot said 
to someone the next morning that a 
second one had just passed overhead. 
When I got off the boat, I was told 
that the tram line was now blocked, 
because of the blowing-up two days be- 
fore of the bridge at the end of the street. 
It would hardly be correct to use, in 
connection with these automatic explo- 
sives, the word “nightmarish.” A night- 
mare involves apprehension; the terror 
must always be expected. “The Lon- 
‘doners say that in the case of the blitz 
you were dealing with other human be- 
ings, could see them coming, and could 
at least try to do something about them: 
a relationship between combatants was 
established, so the thing seemed to make 
some sense. But the “doodlebugs,” 
or flying bombs, and even more the 
rockets, came as a disruption complete- 
ly irrelevant to even an emergency pat- 
tern of life. With the rockets there 
was nothing you could do: you could 
not either hear them or see them coming, 
and you might just as well not think of 
them at all. Though when you walked 
through one of those pleasant parks or 
squares that you were in the habit of 
passing every day, it would be a shock 
to come upon a great ulcer, the crater 
of a V-2. On some other occasion, you 
might be knocked flat and stunned and 
have to be carried in out of the street, or 
you might be sitting at home and have 
all your clothes blown off and your skin 
peppered with masonry and plaster, or 
you might be annihilated. Nothing, of 
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course, was further from the attitude of 
London during the days of the V-2 
rockets than the atmosphere of abject 
panic described by German propaganda. 
At the time the V-1s were falling, there 
was an exhibition on Oxford Street 
which showed a diagram and model of 
the rocket and photographs of some of 
the damage, and people were dropping in 
curiously, as they would on the fortune- 
telling machines and the waxworks. But 
those who know what the Germans 
were preparing believe that if they had 
been given time to intensify the attack, 
they could have made London unin- 
habitable. A commission which visited 
the Pas-de-Calais, after that part of the 
coast had been abandoned by the Ger- 
mans, found a whole hillside planted 
with giant guns, fixed in their positions 
and aimed at London and capable of fir- 
ing five or six projectiles a minute, and, 
in another place, a hilltop scooped out 
and equipped with rocket sites for some 
larger type of rocket than V-2s. 


HE London theatre, to a New 

Yorker, is amazing. It used to 
be very much less interesting than ours, 
but it is at present incomparably better. 
Our theatre has been demoralized by 
Hollywood; no one really takes it seri- 
ously any more. We have few directors 
or actors who even want to do a good 
job, and these rarely get a chance to do 
one. But the London theatre still exists, 
and the war has had the effect of stimu- 
lating it to special effort. With so much 
of tight routine in their lives, so little 
margin for vacation or luxury, and feel- 
ing somewhat helpless in their hemmed- 
in world, the Londoners, again rather 
like the Russians, have needed the thea- 
tre for gaiety, for color, and also—what 
is very important and what the Ameri- 
can films can’t supply—for the vicarious 
participation in the drama of personal 
emotions that are possible only in peace- 
time, when the individual is relatively 
free. In the first place, they put on really 
good plays. During the month that I 
spent in London, you could see three 
plays of Shakespeare (as well as an Eng- 
lish film of “Henry V”), John Web- 
ster’s ““The Duchess of Malfi,” two 
plays of Ibsen, two of Bernard Shaw, 
one of Chekhov, one of Strindberg, and, 
on a lower but still respectable level, two 
plays by Noel Coward, as well as ““The 
Circle,” by Somerset Maugham. 

Some of these plays were brilliantly 
done, and all that I saw were done with 
a kind of theatrical competence that is 
almost obsolete on Broadway. Not only 
do people want to see serious plays in 
London, but they are also intelligently 
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interested in acting. I heard discussion 
everywhere of actors in their réles, of a 
sort that has not been heard at home 
since the early years of the twenties. saw 
half a dozen actors in London—Ralph 
Richardson, Laurence Oliver, John 
Gielgud, Cecil Trouncer, Sybil Thorn- 
dike, and Peggy Ashcroft—who were 
certainly first-rate, performing in reper- 
tory companies in which they were as 
likely to do small parts as big ones and 
had none of the fantastic billing which 
has done so much to spoil our theatre. 
The two best performances I saw were 
“Richard III” and “The Duchess of 
Malfi.” It is a great thing to hear Eliza- 
bethan blank verse read as verse and yet 
be distinct to the last syllable, and as 
comprehensible and effective as normal 
speech. With us this tradition has been 
lost from the time, I suppose, that John 
Barrymore was persuaded to read 
“Hamlet” like prose. And today an 
American Shakespearean production 
usually combinesa variety of accents and 
a variety of metrical or non-metrical 
conceptions of the rhythm of the lines in 
a way that does the master little justice. 
Implausible though it may appear, the 
Elizabethan “Duchess of Malfi,” not 
played anywhere since God knows when, 
is probably the most fascinating show to 
be seen in London. It seems to me, in 
fact, one of the best productions that 
I have ever seen of anything anywhere. 
You would think that this old tragedy 
of blood, with its grotesque horrors and 
highly wrought speeches, is the kind of 
thing of which a revival would be sure 
to turn out dreary or comic, but this 


production, by the poet George Rylands, | 


is so immensely imaginative and skillful 
and the acting is at once so dynamic and 
so disciplined that it holds you. from 
beginning to end. You might have 
thought that Webster’s style was too 
precious for the stage, but every speech 
has its force and point. 

The English somehow got the emo- 
tions of the war into both “Richard IIT” 
and “The Duchess of Malfi’”: the ac- 
celerating pace of horror, crime, injus- 
tice, grievance, revenge. No, “The 
Duchess of Malfi” was not funny. You 
understood what Gertrude Stein meant 
when she said that she had reread in 
France, during the war, Shakespeare’s 
tragedies and historical plays and had 
realized for the first time that human 
life could be like that. One saw the fall 
of “Richard IIT” as Hitler was stagger- 
ing to defeat; and one saw the scene of 
the released lunatics, in which the Duch- 
ess of Malfi is told her doom, just at the 
moment of the exposé of the German 
prison camps. The theatre was thus a 
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little breathless, a little tense with fear — 
and fatigue, like everything else in Lon- 
don. One felt its limitations more when 
one saw something that was supposed to 
be consoling. ‘“The Wind of Heaven,” 
by Emlyn Williams, well done though it 
too was, was depressing in its attempt 
to exploit the need of the people for 
something to believe in, something to 
reassure them that there is a God behind 
the world, after all. Mr. Williams 
makes a Messiah appear in Wales at the 
time of the Crimean War: a saintly 
child who can heal the cholera and who 
brings the sound of celestial music. But, 
alas, when you go out of the theatre, 
there is no Messiah there. 
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“Tables England had already gone pretty 

For Summer far when I was there in 1935, and a 
public reaction against it was expressed 

in the popular revues, which ridiculed 
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coll ae usied hotels ' { which I believe was originally an Amer- 
icanism, too; and it is queer to hear 
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while with us and, after two meals, pre- 
ferred to eat in the hotel rather than 
haunt our favorite restaurants.” 
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an American may gloomily find himself 
in sympathy. The effect of the Amer- 
ican movies, American journalism, and 
‘American radio on the British lower- 
middle class is, I fear, going to be rather 
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neurotic about America. “They were 
swamped by the American Army, as 
wave after wave of it came in before 
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D Day, and they now seem to look back 
on its sojourn as an ordeal of almost the 
same severity as the blitz and the robot 
bombs. It is, indeed, a dreadful nuisance 
to have the people of some other nation 
dumped suddenly upon one, and the 
English have really had much to com- 
plain of in the way of soldier hillbillies 
and hoodlums who took advantage of 
the blackout in London to pester women 
and snatch purses. But now that the 
Army was mostly gone, I assumed that 
the resentment had subsided, and I was 
therefore surprised, in London, to hear 
a good deal of somewhat bitter criticism 
of practically everything connected 
with America. I had begun by being 
depreciatory about those products of 
the United States—such as I have 
mentioned above—to which I object 
‘as much as they did. But I soon found 
that this was not understood: the 
Englishman always stands up for his 
country where foreigners are con- 
cerned, and he thinks that if you criticize 
yours, it is an admission of inferiority. 
I first became aware of this attitude 
some years ago, when I met a visiting 
English physicist who said that he hesi- 
tated to tell Americans he enjoyed 
Sinclair Lewis’s novels because he 
feared they might resent it. This seemed 
to me odd at the time, but I realized, 
when I came to England, that the 
English point of view in such matters 


is entirely different from ours. ‘They | 


do not publicly engage in self-criticism 
_—Bernard Shaw, after all, is an Irish- 
man—and they are always intent on 
keeping up face. I saw that, compared 
to England (or, in fact, any European 
country), the United States is not a 
nation at all—that is, an entity that 
maintains its breed and has to compete 
and defend itself among entities of other 
breeds—but a society in course of con- 
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struction, composed of the most diverse 
elements, in which it is the way of life 
and not the national existence and es- 
sence with which people are occupied. 
Thus the admission of a weakness to 
a foreigner is, for an Englishman, an 
act of treason, whereas a satire on Bab- 
bitt, for us, is merely a comment on a 
social tendency. ‘The “hundred-per- 
cent Americanism” of the period that 
followed the last war, and that took 
alarm at such satire as Lewis’s, be- 
trayed its falsity by its hysterical ravings 
and did not rage long. 

But I eventually became rather irri- 
tated. If the people in London did not, 
as they often did, attack America and 
Americans directly, they would resort to 
the old, offhand methods which one 
reads of in books of the last century and 
for which it seemed to me, in 1945, a 
little late in the day. One man who had 
been in America pretended to think that 
Vermont was a town in Florida and 
that it was accented on the first syl- 
lable, and another, an Oxford man who 
had lectured in the United States, a 
scholar of enormous reading who quotes 
lyrics in Portuguese and has the Rus- 
sian poets all at his fingertips, remarked 
that he had never read Walt Whitman, 
who, he understood, was considered a 
great writer in South America. When 
I said that ‘“‘Leaves of Grass” was prob- 
ably the greatest American book, he 
asked me whether I thought it even: 
more important than the writings of 
Whyte-Melville. I did not actually talk 
with people who believed—though I 
heard that the legend was widely spread 
—that American women had exception- 
ally long legs because they all had Negro 
blood, but I did meet well-educated peo- 
ple who said they had heard there 
was no conversation in America, as the 
Americans only exchanged wisecracks, 
and who declared that the negotiations 
of various kinds which had been going 
on between English and Americans had 
been proving very unsuccessful because 
the English could not understand what 
the Americans said. With these people, 
I adopted a tougher line. I would retort 
that the American soldiers who had 
committed misdemeanors in England 
were our revenge for the obnoxious 
British propagandists who had been sent 
over to plague us in America from the 
moment England had realized ‘she 
needed us to help her against Germany, 
and I cited examples, in this line, of 
British atrocities in the United States. 
The first rebuttal I got to this was the 
reply that when, for any reason, a Brit- 
ish official did not come up to scratch 
he was always sent at once to America. 





The British, though impassive, are pug- 
nacious: they have always stood square 
on their island with their fists clenched 
against the world. They understand 


giving blow for blow. When the provo-.| 


cation for rudeness was offered, I would 
engage in combative conversations that 
went, in substance, like this: 

“The English are fantastically ig- 
norant about the United States. A friend 
of mine in Scotland who knows Amer- 
ica well was saying to me the other day 
_ that the English saw North America on 
a single page of their atlases represented 
as about the same size as England and 
so assumed that it was a small, homo- 
geneous place.” 

“One of the things that keep the 
English from knowing about America 
is the fact that American books are al- 
most invariably so badly written that we 
find it very difficult to read them.” 

Or: “The social classes in England 
are practically different races of beings, 
who even speak different languages. 
Perhaps the jargon of the American 
movies may give them a common medi- 
um by which they can communicate.” 

“What about the American Ne- 
groes? They seem to be excluded from 
the privileges of citizenship as no group 
in England is. And, though I am used 
to talking to Americans, I find it hard 
to understand what they say.” 

This attitude of the English toward 
America is, of course, partly a wartime 
phenomenon—a symptom of exaspera- 
tion, of the peculiar state of mind pro- 
duced by being cooped up for five years 
in England, and by being in uncertainty, 
since 1940, about England’s place in 
the world. This came out very clearly 
in connection with one of the principal 
conversational snags that I ran into in 
London. I always found, when I said 
that Europe would have to be governed 
by somebody or something, that I pro- 
voked an immediate resistance, and I 
saw presently that people were assum- 
ing that I meant that the United States 
ought to run it. I would explain to 
them that the difficulty would be rath- 
er, once Germany had been defeated, 
to induce the United States to take 
any further interest in Europe. But 
then, whenever the problems of postwar 
Europe were raised, it seemed to me 
that the instinct of the English them- 
selves was to shrink from becoming in- 
volved in any hampering and perma- 
nent way, for purposes of international 
control, with the other great western 
powers. They used to reproach us, with 
reason, for our failure to take our place 
in the League of Nations which Wood- 
row Wilson had initiated, but I got the 
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impression on this visit that the aver- 
age educated Englishman was. still 
thinking of the future in terms of old- 
fashioned. balance-of-power politics, in 
which nations are irreducible units that 
can associate in pacts and alliances like 
the combinations of molecules in chem- 
istry but cannot cohere to produce a 
new structure in a process of crystalliza- 
tion. The great difference, I conclud- 
ed, between England and the other 
English-speaking countries can be traced 
to. the fact—of which, obvious though 
it is, I had never fully appreciated the 
importance—that the English are used 
to living on an island, whereas most of 
the rest of us are spread across whole 
continents and, with so much space 
about us, no longer constrained by our 
neighbors either at home or abroad, 
have acquired a certain nonchalance 
and freedom in the world, a readiness 
to get on with people, that make the 
non-English Anglo-Saxon something 
quite distinct from the Englishman. 


WENT to the House of Commons 

to hear Churchill pay his tribute to 
Roosevelt. His speech was held up 
by a curious and unexpected incident 
which turned out to be more interest- 
ing to an American visitor than the 
oration itself. A new M. P., a Dr. 
Robert McIntyre, who represented the 
Scottish Nationalist Party, presented 
himself to be seated without the custom-’ 
ary Parliamentary sponsors. A new 
member, when he first enters the 
House, is supposed to come with two 
other members, who escort him on 
either side as he walks down the wide 
aisle between the benches, stopping at 
bow three times to the 
Speaker, who is presiding in a high chair 
and wearing a shoulder-length wig. 
Dr. McIntyre, the spokesman for an 
intransigent group, had decided to ap- 
pear without these sponsors, in order 
to dissociate himself, as he said, from 
“the London party game,” and the re- 
sult was that he was challenged by the 
Speaker and, when he bowed and be- 
gan to explain his position, was cut 
short with “You have no place to speak 
from. You cannot make a speech.” 
He was sent to sit behind the bar—that 
is, to a. kind of limbo consisting of a 
cross-bench at the back of the room, 
and he retired, walking backward and 
making the Speaker two more bows. 
A spirited debate now took place. A 
Scottish member, Mr. Buchanan, 
urged, with a strong Scottish accent, 
that the old rule be suspended for a day. 
Dr. McIntyre, he said, had been “duly 
elected after fighting both party ma- 
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chines” and was certainly entitled to 
his seat. Other members objected that 
the rule had a very important purpose: 
if sponsors were not required, there 
would be nothing to prevent any vaga- 
bond of the streets from walking into 
the House of Commons and taking his 
seat as a member. It turned out that 
this regulation, in force since 1688, had 
come in question only once before—in 
1875, when a certain Dr. Kenealy had 
proved to be so unpopular personally 
that. he had found it impossible to get 
“anyone to sponsor him, on which occa- 
sion the requirement had apparently 
been waived. But the supporters of Dr. 
McIntyre were unable to make any 
headway. A Conservative member, 
Lord Winterton, even inquired indig- 
nantly whether the House were obliged 
to tolerate having Dr. McIntyre in the 
room at all, and provoked’ from Mr. 
Buchanan a counter-question, addressed 
to the Speaker: “Could you not order 
Dr. MclIntyre’s execution just to satisfy 
Lord Winterton!” The issue was final- 
ly dealt with by the Prime Minister. “I 
could not,” said Mr. Churchill, ‘“‘ad- 
vise the House on this occasion to depart 
from tradition and custom. On the con- 
trary, when the British House of Com- 
mons is under the gaze of the whole 
world, and the admiring gaze of a large 
part of it, we should not in the least 
shrink from upholding the ancient 
traditions and customs which have add- 
ed to our dignity and power.” 

I had been very much impressed that 
afternoon, amidst the carvings and the 
gilt of Westminster, by the spectacle of 
the opening of Parliament: the huge 
gold mace, the Speaker framed in his 
wig, the attendants with their necks 
rigid and their chins stuck out, all pro- 
ceeding through the solemn portals 
while the crowd were told to stand at 
attention. I had never quite felt before 
—-since we have nothing in the least like 
all this—how compelling these cere- 
monies still are that tend to appear to ea | EFFERVESCENT! 
the outside world as anachronisms, how 
much the power and dignity of Eng- 
land of which the Prime Minister was 
speaking still resides in a mystic core of 
which such things as crown and mace 
and woolsack are the most conspicu- 
ous symbols but which is alive and 
compelling in almost every British sub- 
ject. When my ship was docking at 
London, I was struck by the fact that 
a British stewardess, who had been 
born in India and had lived in the 
States and who had been but once in 
England, said, ‘“There’s something 
about getting to England that always 
gives you a special feeling.. There’s 









New and clever little effervescent 
Bath Tablets, perfumed with 
your precious Chantilly to 
make bathing a special joy. 
Add one to the bath water... 
watch it effervesce... then 
luxuriate in the fragrance! 
You’ll delight in 

using them, too, as a dainty 


sachet for your lingerie. $3.50 plus tax. 
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Faithful reproductions of fine old French 
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artistic masterpiece and every one dif- 
ferent. Sprays of richly colorful flowers 
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something worthy about it, don’t you 
think so?” And yet now that the 
Prime Minister was appealing thus 
for the continuance of an obsolete cus- 
tom on the ground merely that it would 
be a good thing for British prestige 
abroad—in a word, that it was better 
publicity—I felt that the power and the 
glory were perhaps ebbing out of these 
symbols, that the old virtue was no 
longer quite there. 

I later read in the paper the program 
of the Scottish Nationalist Party, which 
included the following points: Break- 
up of large landlord estates among farm- 
er owners responsible to the nation; 
Scottish government ownership respon- 
sible to the Scottish people alone; a cen- 
tral bank and control of private and 
municipal banks, customs, and excise; 
the curbing of combines by immediate 
legislation making it illegal for a Scot- 
tish firm to sell a majority of its capital 
stock to non-Scots, and by a differential 
tax on chain stores; national ownership 
of the coal reserves of Scotland; and, as 
war aims, “‘national freedom for Scot- 
land and all other nations.” To an 
American, these demands of the Scots- 
men had a certain familiar ring. I do 
not know how important this party may 
be, or how legitimate its grievances are. 
The Englishmen I asked about it smil- 
ingly brushed it off, conceding some- 
times that it might be a good thing if 
the Scotsmen had a parliament of their 
own, which would be, they said, a sort 
of “glorified borough council.” But 
the more open-minded kind of English- 
men, toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, must have smiled about the de- 
mands of the American colonies in very 
much the same way. At any rate, the 
oration for Roosevelt was held up while 
a division took place. The members 
went out to vote; Mr. Churchill had to 
withdraw, with his speech in his hand. 
The decision went overwhelmingly for 
the Government, against the seating of 
the Nationalist member—273 to 74. 












For an evening of fun 


EDDIE 
STONE 


and his orchestra 


at Dinner and 
Supper Dancing 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
— A Hilton Hotel — 
Dean Carpenter, General Mgr. 


HEN I was leaving England, to 

fly to Italy, the officials were as 
polite as they had been when J arrived, 
but it turned out that, from the British 
point of view, my papers were not in 
order. I was not allowed to. fly that 
morning and had to go back from my 


( MIMO 


“One of the world’s great 
radio-phonographs”’ 


airport to London to get a missing and 
necessary document. The American 
authorities, when I returned to them, 
insisted that I did not need this docu- 
ment, that my papers Aad been in order, 
and a certain amount of fairly animated 
argument was carried on with the Brit- 
ish over the telephone. In the course 
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THE NEW YORKER 
of all this, and of some further compli- 
cation, I had a glimpse of the difference 
between the British and the American 
ways of doing things. The British han- 
dle their formalities without fuss, but 
they are very exact about them. They 
were quite correct in telling me, as they 
did, that the document they insisted on 
my having would be asked for when I 
arrived in Italy. On the other hand, if I 
had not had it, the Americans in Italy 
would certainly have let me through. 
The point was that a new kind of cre- 
dential had just gone into use with the 
Americans without the British having 
had notification. And the American 
officials thought that the fact that they 
sent a man to an airport provided only 
with this credential ought to be enough 
for the British. The Americans like to 
act for themselves and do things with a 
freer hand. They do not always take 
their paperwork quite so seriously as the 
British do. ‘To the latter, they doubt- 
less seem hit-or-miss, and they probably 
- make annoying mistakes of a kind that 
is rare with the British. It is the re- 
sult of having more space to move in, 
more margin of resources to dispose of. 
With the British every penny counts 
and every link in the chain must be 
tight. They do not understand the 
effectiveness of a loose association of 
men working with a minimum of for- 
mality to put through some under- 
taking and then eat a good dinner— 
which is what the Americans in Europe 

sometimes seem to be. 
—Epmunp WILson 


Queried by the court if it was “good 
business” to have a collector going about 
kissing women, Fellman agreed that it was 
not the proper thing.—Newdburyport 
(Mass.) Daily News. 


Answer the question, Fellman! 


“My boys are all in perfect health,” 
he says. “My wife has never been sick 
(except for the mumps) since we were 
married. She looks younger than most 
women of her age, and she sings all stan- 
zas of the Star Spangled Banner.” 

—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


You’re a very lucky man. 
e 


DEPT. OF UNDERSTATEMENT 
[From the Los Angeles Daily News] 


Marine Pfc. Robert Garcia of Los 
Angeles narrowly missed death on this 
island when a Jap ran to within 10 feet 
of his foxhole and threw a grenade. 

Although the grenade hit Garcia on the 
chin, it failed to explode, much to Garcia’s 
relief. 
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For figure loveliness and 
youthful allure Perma- 
Lift is brilliant, full of 
personality and modern 
styling. You'll love Perma- 
Lift’s exclusive cushion insets 
which softly lift your bosom, com- 
bining smooth uplift with carefree 
comfort. Enjoy new found comfort—no 
wilting through constant washings and wear. 
Trust Perma-Lift, a trademark that has stood the 
test of time. At all fine stores — $1.25 to $2.50. 
For Fashion Fit and Corset Comfort—you'll also like Hickory 
Juniors—Girdles and Panties —‘‘T he Foundation of Loveliness”’ 
A. STEIN & COMPANY, Chicago, New York, Los Angeles 
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CHANGE of heart has come 

over that second-floor spot in 

Bonwit Teller called Corner 
on Gifts. The place has been all but 
stripped of the plushy Victoriana which 
used to be its mainstay, to make room 
for a rather pleasant lot of fairly Early 
American furniture and mis- 
cellaneous decorations. Pains 
have been taken to have the 
collection in fine condi- 


new 
tion, good looks and a good 
state of preservation counting 


for at least as much as antiq- 
uity. Each of the small panes 
of wavy old glass in the top 
of a pine cupboard, for instance, 
is intact, and the four H_ hinges all 
match. A barber’s shaving-mug cabi- 
net in well-rubbed dark oak (a nice 
thing to display a collection of small 
ornaments in) has intricate carved bor- 
ders from which not even one small 
scallop has been broken off. The piece 
is a large one and can stand on its own 
you could build it into a wall. 

The shop has also tried its hand at 
adapting various aged items to some 
degree of present-day usefulness. A 
spinning wheel has been converted into 
a floor lamp by the addition of a light 
socket and a shade on a pole, and what 
was once a tool trough, an attractive 
thing ‘mounted on hatchet-handle legs, 
is now a Chairside stand for books, 
magazines, or needlework. A magazine 
rack, or, if you prefer, a fireside wood- 
box, has been made out of an old wood- 
en cradle. Even Bonwit, however, has 
been unable to do anything with a 
wooden tricycle; it’s yours, as is, for $95. 
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OT to be outdone by the fifth- 
floor barnyard at Macy (where 
live ponies are the latest addition to a 
domestic zoo that already had chick- 


ens, rabbits, puppies, and goats), the 
? i 
store’s Corner Shop has broken out a 


collection of glazed ceramic creatures 
for garden decoration, the like of which 
hasn’t been much in evidence since 
1939, when such things stopped com- 
ing over from Brittany. ‘The whole 
assortment, which offers such old favor- 
ites as life-size pigeons, hens, turkeys, 
foxes, bunnies, and spitting, arched- 
back cats, was supposedly discovered 
in some old barn by a Macy scout, 
no doubt disguised as a  Yosian. 
Some figureheads from old sailing 
vessels, turned up by another scout, 
or maybe the same one, are also 





offered as garden trimmings. They 
have been painted white and should be 
fairly breathtaking in moonlight. 

Peter Hunt, who is apt to paint deco- 
rations on any wooden object that he gets 
his hands on, has contributed a few items 
to the Corner Shop’s garden collec- 

tion, too, among them some 
" scarecrows—giant wooden 
affairs decorated with small 
over-all designs that give 
the effect of tattooing. 
‘They’re enough to scare any- 
body. Old decoy ducks, or- 
namented to their bills in the 
Hunt manner, are more to 
pleasant, useless creatures 
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to set about on the terrace flagstones. 


HOSE little shops along the mid- 

town reaches of Third Avenue 
have a new neighbor which calls itself, 
rather insistently, Decorative Décor. 
It’s at No. 573 (38th) and its specialty 
is screens. he place has done quite a 
job of teaching an old dog new tricks. 
One is the insertion of slim panels, not 
so much as a foot wide, between pan- 
els of regulation width to give a screen 
much greater flexibility and to make 
it steadier on its feet. Another is the 
use of glass panels dressed up with a 
modern, rather Daliesque version of 
découpage; since most of the work here 
is custom (there are only a few ready- 
made screens on hand), the cutouts can 
follow the most unlimited flights of fan- 
cy. One framework screen has a span- 
gled opalescent mesh stretched across its 
open panels; the whole thing shimmers 
and glows and is just as theatrical as it 
sounds, but it could be a pleasantly spec- 
tacular trick for a modern room. In 
another framework item, white ninon 
curtains, gathered at top and bottom, 
fill in the open space above the dado- 
like base of each panel. The effect is 
pure French Boudoir. ‘Then there is a 
hobbyist’s screen in which shadow boxes 
to hold bibelot collections are hung, one 
above the other, in open panels. Prices 
range from about $12 a panel for rather 
conventional wallpaper screens to $40 
or so for such things as the découpage 


—B. B. 


glass panels. 


Moscow—With a simple apparatus 
which he has invented, Prof. V. V. Tugar- 
inov is always present in the air.—Detroit 
News. 


Ah, there, Professor! 





“Guess what I have in mind for you for Father’s Day!” 


+ 


EING shamelessly honest, we'll ad- 

mit we're largely responsible for 
many of New York’s oversized families. 
Indefatigable Mommas see no reason 
why they shouldn’t have all the kiddies 
they want, since Macy’s makes it so 
easy to provide for them. 

Everybody knows that Mother loves 
Macy’s. All women do. But did you 
ever stop to think what we mean to 
Father? He may not do much of the 
shopping for his family, but he does the 
paying, and when he sees those Macy 
labels, they hearten him. For they mean 
low cash prices. The endless succession 
of shoes and pants and dresses and coats 
needed by a growing family induces the 
minimum of pain in a breadwinner’s 
wallet, when the haberdashery comes 
from the World’s Largest Store. It is 
a real comfort to Poppa to know that 


Momma has the good sense to shop at 
Macy’s for everything from beds and 
bedding, to diamonds and diapers, to 
double-boilers and double-deckers, all 
priced in accordance with that old Macy 
custom of making ninety-four cents act 
like a buck. 

You can’t blame us for being proud 
that we've contributed so much to fam- 
ily life. You can’t blame us for feeling 
that we've helped surround the Old 
Man with dependents to brighten his 
life on Father’s Day. We hope our Hero 
will find many lovely gifts waiting for 
him on June 17th. We have thousands 
of things he’d cherish. Heading the list, 
of course, are War Bonds—you don’t 
have to worry about color or fit — any 
size will please him. And just in case 
you're such a confirmed Macy customer 
that you expect to save 6% on every- 


thing, we hasten to add that Macy’s does 
not sell War Bonds for less. Even so, 
they’re our best buy. 


Now more than ever, 
it’s smart to be thrifty. 


macy’s 
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For Father’s Day, Sunday, June 17th 


We Suggest Our Handsome 


Global Robe 


Tailored of Rayon 


We admit this is a very special robe 
for a very special Dad; but we're 
sure that’s the sort of Dad and gift 
you have in mind. Briefly, the robes 
are luxurious, colorful, aristocratic 
and different. The pattern pictured 
is Mexico. Other patterns represent 
Egypt, China and Russia. Red, blue 
or brown, medium and 
large sizes— $35. 


Mail Orders Invited 


Dr PInNA 


Fifth Avenue at 52nd Street, New York 19 


CROSSING THE VOLTURNO 


‘a E never knew until we were 


across the goddam bridge,” 
said the staff sergeant with 


the red sea horse of the amphibian engi- 


neers on his jacket. “Then somebody 
says, ‘You crossed the Volturno, boys,’ 
and two guys out of three didn’t know 
what the hell he was saying. It was 
strictly a psychological deal, strictly 
psychological.” 

“What do you mean, psychologi- 
cal?” the technical sergeant asked, 
smiling at the Frenchwoman behind 
the bar in the little café. She was small 
and blond, and her hair looked bright 
even in the thickening darkness of the 
evening. Outside, a rain from the Chan- 
nel, heavy and cold, was blowing 
through the chill darkness of northern 
France. 

“Strictly correct, boy, strictly cor- 
rect,” said the sergeant with the sea 
horse on his jacket. He lifted his foot, en- 
cased in a combat boot, and kicked a little 
white dog into a corner at one end of the 
bar. “Get in that corner, you little 
bastard,” he said to the dog. He had a 
high, shrill voice. “Tough little bas- 
tard,” he said to the technical sergeant. 
“Wants to fight everybody he sees.” 

The dog curled up against the bar. 
‘The sergeant with the sea.horse blinked 
at the madame behind the bar and 
waved_a short, hard hand toward the 
technical sergeant. 

“Give my friend la méme chose,” 
he said, opening his jacket and searching 
for his wallet. “La méme chose pour 
moi ausst.” 

“Ah, oui,” said the blond French 
madame, raising an eyebrow at the tech- 
nical sergeant, who smiled with sober 
understanding and took a long sip 
from the glass in front of him. 

“You speak French?” the 


} technical sergeant asked. 


“T was in Africa,” the sea-horse 
sergeant said. “I was in Sicily, 
Italy, and Normandy. I speak French, 
Italian, Arab, Scotch. La méme chose. 
My name’s Yates, A. C. Yates.” 

The technical sergeant didn’t offer 
his name. They didn’t bother to shake 
hands, Yates reached over and whacked 
the dog several times with a hard red 
palm, pounding the thin head with 
fierce, drunken gestures of affection. 

“Alternating-Current Yates, Al- 
ways Careful Yates,” the sea-horse ser- 
geant said. “Just get that last name 
right, and you'll get it right. I like you, 
boy. You got a wicked face. Yates is 
the name, Sergeant, from Memphis, 
Tennessee.” 


A Frenchman with a black cap and a 
torn raincoat opened the door and came 
in with a spotted dog, which timidly 
nosed the floor toward the little white 
dog. 

“You better keep your bitch away 
from that white dog,” the sea-horse 
sergeant said. He was talking fast and 
breathlessly. ‘“He’s a mean little bas- 
tard, monsour.” 

“He doesn’t understand a word 
you're saying,” the technical sergeant 
said, winking at the woman behind the 
bar. She put cognac carefully into a 
clean glass before him. 

“Don’t he, now?” said Yates. “Look 
at him pull that dog away.” 

The little white dog stood on stiff 
legs and edged forward. Yates reached 
down and pushed him back into the 
corner. 

“There we was in Italy,” Yates said, 
as if he had heard a question. “We 
was across the Volturno—that was the 
toughest river to cross in Italy—and we 
didn’t even know we done it. It was 
so goddam dark we couldn’t even show 
a light, and all we had was two little 
tracks across this pantoon bridge that 
the engineers built.” 

““You’re an engineer yourself, aren’t 
you?” the technical sergeant asked, 
looking at the sea horse on the jacket. 

“T’m a trucker,” Yates said. “I al- 
ways been a trucker, here and there. 
Right now I got a bunch of trucks down 
in the harbor, unloading stuff. You 
seen ’em, going in and out.” 

“Tve seen ’em,” the technical ser- 
geant said. He tried to get the blond 
woman’s eye and couldn’t. She flick- 
ered her glance over him, and he 

looked straight back, and missed. 

“No, I never been an engi- 

neer,” Yates said. “But I been 

attached to the engineers and 

I know a lot of those boys. I 

know which engineers built that 

bridge over the Volturno, all right. I 

knew it, the way it shook when we went 
across.” 

“All those pontoon bridges shake 
some,” the technical sergeant said, rub- 
bing a finger slowly down the side of his 
glass and smiling at the Frenchwoman. 

“There was one more M. P. on the 
other side of that bridge, and he says, 
‘Don’t show no lights,’ and a couple of 
kraut shells come over, and he says, 
“You can see why.’ Then we was past the 
M. P.s and there wasn’t anybody ahead 
but the Joes that was fighting the war.” 

The little white dog sneaked out and 
made a dash for the spotted dog, which 
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“HULL DOWN,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


SMOKE SIGNAL 


Hoisted against the restless sea’s hori- 
zons are the signals of anew American 
declaration of independence. ‘They are 
the gray smoke trails of 4500 U. S. 
merchant ships. Their message is clear 
—the Stars and Stripes once again 
has earned its rightful place on ocean 
highways. 

Two compelling reasons why our 
country must maintain this place have 
been proved by the bitter realities of 
war... reasons that a wise Congress 
foresaw when it wrote the historic 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936.* 


First—a large merchant fleet is a 
necessity in time of war. Without 


N.W. AYER & SON 


freighters, tankers and transports, our 
Navy would be tied to U. S. bases, our 
Army could not carry the battle to 
enemy shores. 


And second—only American-flag ves- 
sels can assure the efficient, economi- 
cal flow of our vital foreign trade. For 
we must import many necessities, and 
carry products of our farms and mines 
and factories to sell abroad. 


Before the war, American Export 
Lines, with modern ships and fast, 
time-table schedules, helped secure 
this country’s share of our trade with 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean 
countries. This experience, and all our 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


people and vessels have been devoted 
to the Government’s wartime needs. 


War has taken its toll—but newly 
trained crews and fine, new American 
Export ships are filling the ranks to 
finish the job. And one day, what you 
want to buy or sell abroad will de- 
termine their cargoes and ports of call. 


*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 


“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 


and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
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had gone to sleep on the floor. Yates 
caught the white dog, and the small 
head turned, snarling, toward him. He 
tossed the dog into the air and it 
slammed against the bar. 

“He’s a mean bastard,” Yates said. 
“Like me. He'll try to get away with 
any goddam thing. You got to watch 
him every minute.” . 

The technical sergeant dug into a 
pocket and came up with his wallet. He 
looked around the café. The French- 
man and the sea-horse sergeant were 
the only customers there. He nodded to 
the madame. 

“Cognac pour tout le monde,” he 
said loudly. 

Immediately the Frenchman in the 
torn raincoat extended his empty glass. 
Outside, a heavy truck banged. along 
in the rain on the pitted road from the 
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“Look at that, now,”- Yates said 
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é]}| pounding the bar suddenly with his 
: R.[RI PIER & [0. thick red fists. “You got to have lights. 
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Even where we was, over the Volturno. 
T had the lead truck in the convoy and I 
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lights and drove like hell and the rest 
come along behind me.” 

The truck swayed around a curve 
and disappeared. 

“See that?” Yates said. “See that? 
Now, how could he tell what was on 
that curve if he didn’t have his lights?” 
He reached for his glass, “I had to turn 
on my lights. I couldn’t see, and we 
was carryin’ ammo, and I had to get 
there fast, and there was infantry on that 
road. I was always afraid of that—run- 
nin’ over some doughfoot in the god- 
dam dark.” . 

“Well, you made it all right.” 

“Sure, we made it,” Yates said, 
watching the little white dog. “We just 
made it, boy. We dumped our loads 
and we got out of our trucks to take a 
stretch and the kraut shells started com- 
in’ over and we hit the ground. They 
knew where we was and they dropped 
shells all around there, careful and slow. 
But they didn’t get a one of us. That 
wasn’t their time. hey was late.” 

There was a heavy, thundering 
crash; it seemed to come from near the 
harbor. Yates and the technical ser- 


Cartier clips ~ all in gold: the frog, black enamel spots, ruby eyes, $315; lazy geant turned and stared through the 
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the technical sergeant said, after a min- 
ute . 


‘) 





_ “There’s a lot of crazy bastards that 


_ take chances,” Yates said, putting down 
his glass. “I got to go and check up on 


¢ 


« 
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do it. 


my goddam trucks. Look, boy, I think 
I seen you down in Italy or Africa 
_somewhere.” 

“No,” the technical sergeant said. 
“T never saw the Volturno.” 

“T never, either,” Yates said. ““When 
I got across, when I got past that last 
M.P., I turned on my lights. I had to 
You get to a place where you 
can’t see nothing, you got to have some 


lights.” 


2 


He bent over slowly and picked up 
the white dog and cradled him under 
his right arm. 

“You seen Madeleine around to- 
night?” Yates said softly, speaking to 
the Frenchwoman. ““That black-haired 


girl?” 
‘The woman shook her head. 
“Madeleine? Madeleine?” she said. 


“Non. Ah, non.” 

“Ym going to take you with me, 
boy,” Yates said sharply to the dog, 
clasping the shivering white face in his 
short, tough fingers. “I’m going to take 
you with me back to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee.”’ Then he stopped and cocked 
his head. “You hear a train, Sergeant?” 
he asked. 

““There’s no more trains in or out of 
this town till tomorrow morning,” the 
technical sergeant said. 

Yates turned again, and shaped his 
lips in an odd way, and a long, shrill 
moan came from his mouth, like the 
sound of a train whistle in the night, a 
fast train whistling at a road crossing 
or plunging into a tunnel. 

“That’s the train to Memphis,” 
Yates said. “That’s the train I’m go- 


ing to ride when I get off that boat. 
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» 


. 
; 


Good night, Sergeant. I like you, boy. 
You got a wild and wicked face. 
Good night, madame, good night, 
‘monsour.” He went out into the rainy, 
pitted street with the dog under his 
arm, and when he shut the door the 
glass in it vibrated. As Yates walked 
down the hill toward the harbor, the 
technical sergeant heard the quivering 
whistle, swift and high, of a train hurry- 
ing in the darkness of the distant coun- 
try always remembered, the southern 
land. —FRrank K. KELLy 
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Miss A: , who is nicely built, revealed 
her status yesterday in Supreme Court, 
Manhattan. 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA ~ 


db 


Diluted Document 


# MepAL For Benny,” primari- 


ly the work of John Steinbeck, 

utilizes at one time or another 
practically every cliché of comedy or 
pathos known to the screen. There are 
such reliable humorous effects as the 
heroine’s demon little brother whom 
her suitors have to bribe; the accidental 
release of an assortment of xX) 
livestock and poultry, which 
reaches its jocular climax when 
a proud banker sits down on an 
egg; the immemorial battle be- 
tween two jealous ladies in 
which the loser gets her dress 
‘torn off in the presence of 
many delighted spectators; and 
that standard burlesque on the 
methods of asmall-town cham- 
ber of commerce which was 
pretty old when I was young. On the 
other side, to touch your heart, Mr. 
Steinbeck and his associates have dug up 
a lovable old illiterate, called Charlie 
Martini, who has to get somebody else 
to read his mail for him (“TI ain’t edu- 
cated so good”’), faces eviction from the 
humble house where he was born with 
dull bewilderment, and rises in the end 
to a crescendo of rude nobility in which, 
after denouncing the money changers 
who are attempting to exploit his 
son’s heroic death for low purposes of 
publicity, he delivers one of those 
artfully inarticulate speeches about the 
fundamentals of democracy which 
for some reason are generally felt to 
be more eloquent than any practiced 
oratory on the subject. He is a fine 
and picturesque old character, all right, 
but I’m afraid he’s just been in too 
many pictures. 

In spite of this formidable collection 
of stencils, however, “A Medal for 
Benny” has its points. The paisanos 
of southern California are, of course, al- 
most exclusively Mr. Steinbeck’s literary 
property and he handles them with 
humor and sympathy. The behavior of 
his principals may be conditioned to a 
great extent by a plot which bears the 
unmistakable seal of the cinema, but 
the idiom is unquestionably authentic 
and the atmosphere of a genial, shiftless 
community, rich with the assorted smells 
of fish and goats and an army of un- 
washed children, is very pleasantly con- 
trived. 

Charlie’s son, Benny, the story goes, 
was run out of town after some negligi- 






nee 


unsuccessful rival. The next word of 
Benny comes from the South Pacific, 
where he has won a posthumous Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for killing a 


hundred Japs single-handed. The award: 


is to be made to his father by a celebrated 
general and the governor of the state, 
and the local businessmen prepare for 
this historic ceremony by 
hustling the old man from his 
embarrassing hovel to a fine 
new house. The catch here is 
that Charlie, innocently sup- 
posing that all this magnifi- 
cence is actually a gift, starts 
giving away the furniture to 
his old neighbors and has to be 
informed that he has been 
planted there only as a tempo- 
rary civic exhibit. He retires 
indignantly to the old homestead, but 
the governor and the general and a good 
part of the United States Army are not 
too proud to seek him out, and the pic- 
ture ends with a firm emphasis on the 
brotherhood of man. Interwoven with 
all this is a secondary plot having to 
do with the gradual transfer of the hero- 
ine’s affections from Benny (whom, 
incidentally, you never see) to the 
suitor who stayed at home. Since he 
is a tedious and graceless young man, 
the motivation seems rather obscure, but 
I doubt if it matters much. J. Carrol 
Naish, as old Charlie, has a character 
actor’s field day and makes the most 
of it, rather overshadowing Dorothy 
Lamour and Arturo De Cordova, 
whose romance struck me as noisy but 
a little vacant. 


e a Bake or A Romance,’” my 

understudy reports, “‘is a Tech- 
nicolor job, with songs, about a beauti- 
ful Los Angeles swimming teacher (Es- 







ther Williams) who marries the brisk 


young inventor of some kind of goo 
called Prakticon. He leaves her in a 
hotel on their wedding night, so nat- 
urally she falls in love with the resi- 
dent hero (Van Johnson), an aviator 
back from the Pacific. In a week 
she’s taught him how to swim as well 
as she does, though he couldn’t even 
float in the beginning, and they have a 
lovely time, ending up by getting lost 
in the woods. They don’t get home 
until morning and when they do they 
are confronted by her husband, who is 
inclined to be irritable at first but finally 


ble scuffle with the police, leaving be- 
hind him his father, his fiancée, and an 


agrees to an annulment. ‘That’s the 
plot. For good measure, you also get 


i ee ey 
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- Tommy Dorsey and his band; some 
piano solos by a girl in the rdle of his 
little daughter, who seems to know 
more tunes than Oscar Levant; and 
quite a bit of Lauritz Melchior, who 
sings loud and clear, though apparently 
on a diet of carrot sticks. In spite of its 
occasional coyness (the hero has a favor- 
ite star named George and the heroine’s 
aunt keeps her spectacles in the icebox), 
I think it’s quite an amiable and pretty 
picture.” 


HE advertisements for “China 

Sky,” a film adapted from some- 
thing by Pearl Buck, describe it as an 
epic of Secret Love and Jealous Fury. 
“An American doctor’s bride,” they go 
on feverishly, “fears more than bombs 
the ‘other woman,’ who dares death to 
stay at his side.” The critic quoted in 
the paragraph above this one says it 
seemed terribly silly to her. Take your 
pick. —W.G. 


THE LEGAL MIND AT WORK 


[From the Internal Revenue Code, Section 
162(d) (1)] 

(1) Amounts distributable out of in- 
come or corpus. In cases where the amount 
paid, credited, or to be distributed can be 
' paid, credited, or distributed out of other 
than income, the amount paid, credited, or 
to be distributed (except under a gift, be- 
quest, devise, or inheritance not to be paid, 
credited, or distributed at intervals) during 
the taxable year of the estate or trust shall 
be considered as income of the estate or 
trust which is paid, credited, or to be dis- 
tributed if the aggregate of such amounts 
so paid, credited, or to be distributed does 
not exceed the distributable income of the 
estate or trust for its taxable year. If the 
aggregate of such amounts so paid, credited, 
or to be distributed during the taxable year 
of the estate or trust in such cases exceeds 
the distributable income of the estate or 
trust for its taxable year, the amount so 
paid, credited, or to be distributed to any 
legatee, heir, or beneficiary shall be con- 
sidered income of the estate or trust for its 
taxable year which is paid, credited, or to 
be distributed in an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the amount of such dis- 
tributable income as the amount so paid, 
credited, or to be distributed to the legatee, 
heir, or beneficiary bears to the aggregate 
of such amounts so paid, credited, or to be 
distributed to legatees, heirs, and benefi- 
ciaries for the taxable year of the estate or 
trust. For the purposes of this paragraph 
“distributable income” means either (A) 
the net income of the estate or trust com- 
puted with the deductions allowed under 
subsections (b) and (c) in cases to which 
this paragraph does not apply, or (B) the 
income of the estate or trust minus the 
deductions provided in subsections (b) and 
(c) in cases to which this paragraph does 
not apply, whichever is the greater. In 
computing such distributable income the 
deductions under subsections (b) and (c) 
shall be determined without the application 

of paragraph (2). 
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May 24 (BY WIRELESS) 
OW that not only Paris but all 
Europe is liberated, it seems 
reasonable to view Paris as what 
is left, after another plague of Ger- 
man war, of the city that was once 
the civilized, intellectual capital of so- 
called French Europe. Paris is not 
gay; it is restless, anxious, cantank- 
erous, and probably convalescent. The 
theatres are packed; the 
shops and groceries are 
still empty. Parisians 
either have money to 
throw away and little to 
throw it away on, or they 
have next to nothing and 
manage to live on it. 
There are three classes: first, the form- 
erly comfortable rentier class, with in- 
comes that now buy a tenth what they 
did; second, the working class, which, 
with the highest wages in French his- 
tory, is now striking all over France 
for increased wages to meet increasing 
prices (in the northern coal mines, how- 
ever, where production had fallen off 
anyway because the miners were on a 
vegetable diet, the strikes are really to 
get meat); and third, the inflation- 
money class, both new rich and old rich, 
who are part of the financial phenome- 
non of accruing cheap millions and 
scarce goods the way floating leaves and 
logs are part of the phenomenon of a 
river in flood. Class No. 3 looks, so far, 
like the class of survivors. 

Next month the government plans 
to call in most of the current banknotes 
in exchange for a new issue and then, 
it is reported, will allow each adult to 
spend only six thousand francs and each 
child only three thousand francs a 
month. The Finance Minister thus pro- 
poses officially to copy the recently an- 
nounced Belgian plan to check inflation 
and unofficially to eliminate the billions 
of German-printed occupation francs 
that Fifth Columnists are supposed to be 
viciously circulating. Already there is a 
run on ten-franc notes, which the gov- 
ernment is not going to bother to pick 
up. Energetic petty financiers are col- 
lecting them by the handful, and in 
country towns, where shopkeepers re- 
fuse to make change, notes for a hun- 
dred francs, let alone a thousand, are re- 
fused as if they were counterfeit. ‘Those 
in France who have the cheap millions 
are trying hard to spend them, because 
the confiscation of illicit occupation 
fortunes is still a big reform item on 
the resistance political program and bee 
cause the resistance element, led by the 
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Communists and the Socialists, swept 
into office in the recent French mu- 
nicipal elections. No one wants to in- 
vest money, because nationalization of 
industry is the other big reform on the 
resistance program. As the French say, 
Pargent west plus sérieux. Money has 
indeed become silly. A widow who 
owns a not very lively backroads inn 
close enough to Paris to have served 
succulent black-market 
Sunday dinners is rush- 
ing the transformation 
of her inn’s untidy front 
lawn, where her goat 
used to graze, into a two- 
million-franc sunken rose 
garden. Her conscience 
may not be clear, but at least her till 
will be, if the law steps in to look, and, 
more important, what she spends this 
month she won’t have to exchange next 
month for the new money, which, sight 
unseen, has already frightened every- 
one. 

One can try to translate these facts, 
these fancies, these diminished francs, 
and this image of Paris itself into the 
American scene. New York and the 
Waldorf Towers have been occupied 
for four years by the Nazis and the 
Hauptkhommandant, respectively. A 
ten-cent dollar is about to turn into a 
new greenback, which may not even be 
green. Saks-Fifth Avenue is open but 
hasn’t a trunkful of merchandise on the 
whole first floor. A steak dinner at a 
shady chophouse costs you twenty dol- 
lars a plate, and your kid brother, a 
Princeton freshman a couple of years 
ago, has just returned, a shaved-head 
scarecrow, from a concentration camp. 
Above all, there is the sensation of shock 
now that peace has finally come, like a 
stupendous noise long and tensely wait- 
ed for. If one makes these transposi- — 


tions, one gets some idea of what Paris 
is like. 


HE first new American movie 

to reach film-famished Paris was 
“Mrs. Miniver,” whose sweetness and 
light were given a peculiar twist by 
the fact that the opening night was a 
gala charity affair to raise money for 
the sick, sad women returning from the 
concentration camp of Ravensbriick. 
The only other big American movie 
that has been seen since the liberation 
is Charlie Chaplin’s “The Dictator,” 
which Paris, after four years of one, 
did not find funny. Maurice Cheva- 
lier has been packing the midtown ABC, 
which is again offering, as before the 


war, picked night-club talent on a music- 


hall basis. Ciro’s has been taken over 
as a private night club by French officers, 
who, since the Americans and British 
have taken over everything else, had to 
have some place to go. Ciro’s has the 
best entertainment in town, including 
old, familiar faces like the fabulous 
Charles Trénet and the fascinating Piaf 
and her tough songs. Ciro’s best new- 
comer is Mme. Anna Marley, the gui- 
tarist who wrote the famous official re- 
sistance marching song, “Les Parti- 
sans,” and who would probably be a 
hit with New York’s Ruban Bleu 
crowd. Her voice and tunes are simple, 
and the pure, whimsical poetry of her 
lyrics makes her the modern troubadour 
of France. Her best songs, records of 
some of which have just been sent to 
New York, are “Paris, sur Les Routes 
de Provence,” “La Complainte,” which 
is a patriotic heartbreaker, ‘“‘Les Prison- 
niers,” and especially “Le Dimanche 
des Rameaux,” which is as good as a 
good anonymous folk song. Her lyrics 
are full of striking or lovely phrases— 
“Paris is an ancestor, made by a French- 
man; each paving stone is a monument. 
Courage, sing the twigs and the sky. 
In the gardens of France we will seat 
ourselves and sing of France. I will see 
my mother sooner than I thought, and 
you your liberty,” and the prisoner’s 
message: “It is good to have outlived 
death.””» Mme. Marley has just been in- 
vited by Miss Mary Churchill, recently 
here, to go to sing in London before the 
Prime Minister, because “Daddy will 
like your songs.” 

There is hardly a known name 
among the polyglot concert singers, vio- 
linists, and pianists who have flocked to 
Paris as the capital of liberation, but 
the famous names of tomorrow are 
probably among them. The only new 
big name Paris learned during the occu- 
pation was Wilhelm Kempf, the Ger- 
man pianist. The only big French name 
lately rejoiced in here was that of 
Mme. Ninon Vallin, her sixty-year-old 
voice as effective as ever in a modest 
Fauré program at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, which is as big as a 
circus. Seats for the Paris Symphony 
concerts have been sold out since last 
autumn. Politics has created a new 
rivalry and some squabbles between 
partisans of the Conservatoire orches- 
tra’s leader, Charles Munsch, the Al- 
satian who conducted in Paris during 
the occupation, and partisans of the 
Concert Colonne’s leader, Paul Paray, 
who conducted in Vichy France as a 
musical member of the Midi resistance. 
Paray’s partisans tear Munsch’s ads 
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off the Métro walls, but Munsch has 
the popular platform manner. Both 
are good conductors and nothing more. 

The Opéra has suffered, but it has 
gained, too. In “‘Lakmé,” whose Eng- 
lish character, Miss Benson, became 
Mlle. Pinson on the Opéra program 
under the Nazis, and whose British offi- 
cers, Gerald and Frederick, slunk 
around singing in strictly composite mil- 
itary uniforms, all personages have been 
restored to their national dignity. 
‘There’s a new, Basque Boris Godunoff, 
Henri Etcheverry, and the father-con- 
fessor scene in this opera, usually cut, 
has been reinstated to give more scope 
to Germaine Hoerner’s brilliant voice 
in the role of Marina. Since you can’t 
mention the Opéra now without add- 
ing something about how the singers 
conducted themselves when, it’s a pleas- 
ure to be able to say that when a Nazi 
officer presented himself at Hoerner’s 
dressing room and heiled, she answered 
by making the sign of the cross. Appar-. 
ently the occupation’s greatest operatic 
novelty was the Nazis’ command per- 
formances early last summer at the 
Comique, with Germaine Lubin as the 
star in Richard Strauss’s “‘Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” which commemorated the 
composer’s eightieth birthday. Mme. 
Lubin played the antique role in the 
seventeenth-century, or Louis XIV 
Greek, tradition, with fan, feathers, a 
handkerchief in her hand, and her noted 
plasticity. Her disappearance from the 
Opéra is one of its acute musical losses 
and proper political purges, for she had 
accepted an invitation to sing Isolde as a 
féted guest of honor at the reopening 
of the bombed-out Berlin Opera, an 
engagement which the R.A.F. then 
cancelled forever. Since giving up sing- 
ing, this best and most beautiful Wag- 
nerienne of the Paris Opéra, and of all — 
Europe, has spent three months in the 
camp at Drancy and the prison at Fres- 
nes. The Opéra’s second great artistic 
loss and political purge is the ex-Diag- 
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Figiev dancer Serge Lifar. With him 


|. were thrown out all those ballets featur- 







THE KNOCABOUT cradles two suits 





ing his choreography, the most spectac> plus an ample supply of accessories 
ular examples ref prewar modernism in 2 
: the repertory. Among them are his oc- 

_ cupation chef-d’ceuvre, ‘““Les Animaux 

i Modeéles,” from La Fontaine’s ‘“‘Fa- 

4 bles,” with music by Poulenc. This last z 

_ clean sweep has strengthened the pub- in 

_ lic’s faith in the Opéra but has weakened 

_ the Opéra’s ballet Wednesday nights, 

__ which have been held over from occu- 

_ pation—the Nazis’ only pleasant new 

= idea. 

- _‘There are also new faces and voices 


at the Opéra. One is its new grande 

_ vedette, Geori Boué, from the Toulouse 
- Opéra, a scintillating soprano with 
pretty little meridional hands and feet, 
who sings in “Faust” and “Thais.” 
Janine Micheau is a rarer bird, with 
what French musicologues call “incom- 
parable purity and sonority.” She is 
slightly mélancolique as a performer, 


which makes her good in “‘Lakmé” and 

less so in the gay “Barber of Seville.” HAR MA 
There is a new contralto, Suzanne Le 

Fort, a northern girl whose Amneris is 

like thunder and who has a natural gift 

of voice and looks besides. As for the L G GAGE 
men in the Opéra, there is an anguishing 

lack of tenors. 


REMARKABLE and terrible ; . 

French film called ‘‘Le Corbeau” built to protect 
(“The Crow”), which was made here 

_ during the occupation and has since 

been banned, is occasionally shown pri- 

vately and should be seen in New York h l h 

for two reasons: It is one of the half-| — C C C ot CS 

dozen greatest French films ever made 

and it is one of the subtlest, most sinister 


_ propaganda jobs the Nazis achieved. 
The film was perfectly and intelligently O C OSe trave ers 
written, acted, and directed, by impor- 
tant French artists, who alone—and 
with what insane naiveté—could have ° 
created such an authentic, heartbreak- wh ] k k 
_ ing, and horribly Gallic report of pro- O 1 Cc to ta Cc 
_ vincial French tragedy. It was produced 
by the German Continental Films, , 
which never showed it in France but ex- 
ported it to Germany, where a new the best of their 
title, “Eine Kleine Stadt” (“A Small 
Town”), and appropriate publicity 
passed it off to the ‘Teuton public as the 
lowdown on those decadent French. d b 
The story deals with anonymous poison- \ \ ar r O ‘S 
pen letters. They promote an outbreak 
of local tragedies and unrest—adultery, 
enforced chastity, suicide, murder, a 1 e 
town riot, a political scandal, and a first- W C C i ; ; y 
class provincial funeral. ‘The picture Y 
contains some magnificent genre scenes, 


among them a billiard game and con- 
versation at the local club, asermon bya| THE HARTMANN COMPANY «+ RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Gothic church, and a dialogue between 
| doctors on good and evil. Libidos, com- 
| plexes, fixations, abortions, morphino- 
| mania, and the general morbid intellec- 
tual air of the small-town hospital in 
which the tale is centered and whose 
doctors are its chief male protagonists 
provide the film’s extraordinary quality 
and the Nazi satisfactions. The dialogue 
and photography are to the life, but the 
talented French brain that concocted 
| the ultra-French script (obviously based 
on the poison-pen trial at Tulle years 
ago ) is not listed among the screen cred- 


[Gone missionary priest in the local 
| 


its. “Le Corbeau” was brilliantly di- 
rected by Henri Clouzot and stars the. 
cold-minded Pierre Fresnay, as a young 
doctor, and Pierre Larquey, as an old 
‘one. Larquey gives a superlative per- 
formance as graphologist, morphinoma- 
niac sage, town pillar, and impotent el- 
derly villain, No co herent public state- 
ment has been made to explain how such 
, fine French intelligence could have lent 
itself to the making of “Le Corbeau,” 
which lent itself so easily to Berlin. The 





Bradford Bachrach knows 
how to photograph the 


charm and loveliness film is a sort of three-way historical 
ofa girl in her teens, documenta masterpiece of French art 
and of Nazi propaganda and a symbolic 
‘The Third Generation of a Famous Family of Portrait Photographers: enigma of the occupation. 





A half-dozen other French occupa- 
BRADFORD BACHRACH Photographer of Women—6s3 Fifth Avenue + FABIAN BACHRACH Photographer of Men—507 Fifth Avenue} tion films—there are as yet no liberation 
ee ree oumettenne \ films, owing tothe tacetbareeiatin mas 
not been liberated—have just been sent 
as divertissements to the San Francisco 
Conference, and some of them will 
probably have New York showings. Of - 
these, the most impressive and special is 
Jean Cocteau’s)™ Btermen Retoums 
which is a modernized ““Tristram and 
Iseult,” with an up-to-date middle-aged 
French uncle, his sinister sister, his bad 
dwarf nephew, his beautiful good neph- 
ew, and two girls, both called Natalia 


(one brunette and one blond ), all living 


J in the avuncular country chateau and 
neighboring island on the Atlantic coast 
RAT E A CA S E A L L T H E | R 0 W N! of France. Here unrolls once more, 


under Cocteau’s unique, super-talented 
Jewel of a case to hold your Bvornte jewels. Removable tray touch, the old King Mark drama of fhe 


holds large pieces as well as rings. Extra soft cushions and young emissary, the elderly bride- 
lining prevent jewels from scratching. Sturdy lock and key. groom, the fatal yout 7 


: magic of humanity’s malice, desires, and 
Grained leather with gold-tooled leaf border in Wine, Blue, losses, all swivelled in a newly set up 


Brown, Red or Green. $9.95. mechanism by the most inventive brain 
in France.-The film is an extremely 
successful tour de force, but it is weak- 


ened by the abuse of the beauty of Jean 
Marais as the anachronistic Tristram, 
who even speeds toward his love on a 
amma Ze Cc ML motorcycle. The second most remark- 


able of this group of pictures is “Les 
; Anges du Péché” (“Angels of Sin”), 
145 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. | made from a story by the late Jean 


Send for Our New Booklet ‘‘N-1” Giraudoux, one of the real talents of 





Mention 2nd and 3rd Color Choices 





AS HE ROLLS ALONG! 










ALL LINKED TOGETHER 
by Induction Telephone 









Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 


A railroad engineer in his locomotive cab 
answering a telephone call from the engineer of another 
train... or from the towerman in a railroad signal tower 
... or from the freight conductor in a distant caboose 






—while his train rolls along. AH HE HH HS 
TRAIN TO TRAIN TO ENGINE TO 
TOWER TRAIN CABOOSE 





Not only has that become reality on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad—but installations are-now being made 
on the main line on a big scale. 


This train telephone system is a creation of Pennsylvania 


2 


Railroad research, worked out in conjunction with the PENN SYLVAN JA RAILROAD 
Union Switch and Signal Company. Tested and 


proved, it adds still further to established signaling, wy Sewing Che [Va g if 2 | 


communicating and safety devices which make American 





railroads the safest transportation in the world! ® 52,076 entered the Armed Forces 687 have given thetr lives for their Country 





Paris. It’s a film of women only, set 
in a convent and dealing delicately 
with the salvation of bad women by 
good. “‘Visiteurs du Soir,” another 
of this group, is typical of Prevert, 
who directed “Le Quai des Brumes.” 
One of the evening’s visitors is the 
devil. 

The film hit of Paris right now is 
“Les Enfants du Paradis,” meaning 
the gallery gods, or those who see 
cheaply and truly at a distance. This 
four-hour film boldly attempts to use 
the screen as Jules Romains has used his 
series of novels to cover our period. It’s 
a lusty picture, which opens in the time 
of Louis-Philippe, in the social circle of 
Paris street-fair players and the curb- 
stone demi-monde, and carries a set of 
characters and their counterparts in 
succeeding generations down into this 
century. The film is interesting princi- 
pally for the performance by the star, 
Marcel Herrand, as a befurbelowed, 
get-rich-quick businessman of the Res- 
toration, which is when France’s en- 
richissez-vous trouble began. 

One French film which probably 
won't be shown in America or even here 
is the novelist Malraux’s “‘L’Espoir.” 
French exhibitors frankly say there’s no 
money in it. Malraux wrote the text and 
supervised the taking of the picture, 
which portrays what Europe, and prob- 
ably America, now wants to forget— 
the losing Banish Republican fight 
against Fl Caudillo Franco which 
started, years ago, what we finally 
girded ourselves to finish victoriously 
just this past month, 1945. —-GENET 


Dear Dorotuy Dix: For the last four 
months I have been going with a girl whom 
I like very much, but every time we spend 
an evening at home she puts her head on 
my shoulder and falls into a deep sleep. 
That leaves me to spend the evening talk- 


'ing to her mother. But when the time 


comes for me to go home she wakes up 
and won’t let me go. 

Now can you tell me if she really loves 
meé, or what? Or can you suggest any way 
I can keep her from falling asleep on me? 


B. H.—Syracuse Herald-Journal. 
Ever try epaulettes? 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 
[From the Nation | 


Marguerite Young’s first prose vol- 
ume is repetitive, obscure, diffuse, over- 
written, tiresomely obsessed with copula- 
tion and with analogical images of flowers, 
insects, and birds, scornful at many points 
of coherence, continuity, and form; yet it 
is a book of astonishing subtlety and bril- 
liance, a genuine work of art.. 
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The Miracte Pipe a $350 « $500 
IT STAYS DRY - 


FASHIONED BY M. LINKMAN & CO., CHICAGO i4, ILL. 
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JUNE 4th 
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TOBOGGAN HANDICAP FASHION STAKES 


3 Yr. olds and upwards ; For Fillies 


Daily through June 23rd. A: 
fine program of classic racing 
events, including the famous 
BELMONT STAKES, 
June 23rd. 


, CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED 
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Train Service from Penna. Sta., N. Y., and 
Flatbush Ave., Bklyn. Also 6th and 8th Ave. 
_ Subway to Parsons Blvd. Station connects 
with to track. 




















“Remember, we're not to praise 
The Carlyle in front of Annie!” 





Advance Reservations 
are Advisable 
Single Rooms $6 & $8 
Double Rooms $8,& $9 
Suites from $12 


You'll find it difficult indeed to restrain your enthusiasm 
over the service and accommodations at The Carlyle. 
Within easy reach of all shops, theatres, business centers 
... yet well out of reach of the mid-town traffic din... 
this superb 40-story hotel assures you luxurious comfort 
and an address of distinction for your occasional visits 


Monthly and Yearly 
to Manhattan. 


Rates Available 


CAaRtyLe 


Robert Huyot, General Manager 


RHinelander 4-1600 


REGENCY ROOMS AND BAR 
for Luncheon e Dinner e Sunday Brunch @ Cocktails 


Madison Ave. at 76th St., New York City 





OF ALL THINGS 


DMIRAL DoEnIrz and most of the 
members of the German High 
Command have been relieved 

of their duties and sent to jail. 


they will all have plenty of time to write 


“Mein Kampf’’s. 


It is suspected that the hundreds of 





Now © 


millions of dollars’ worth of works of art — 


sequestered here and there in Germany 
by Goering may not have been acquired 
in an aboveboard manner. On the other 
hand, of course, he may have bought 


them quite honestly with stolen money. 


Winston Churchill has resigned, but 
he will stay at his post until Great 
Britain finds a new man for the job. 
In fact, he may consent to de the new 
man, if strongly urged. 


A Tokio broadcast announces that 
Japan is making preparations to con- 
tinue the war for twenty years. It still 
seems possible, however, that the Japs 
will begin to see a little reason along 


about 1960. 


Chinese forces have cleared the Japs 
out of a sizable stretch of the east coast. 
‘They are evidently trying to have every- 
thing in good shape for the opening of 
the tourist season. 


e ‘ 


Men who have reached the ripe age 
of thirty should not feel discouraged just 
because they are no longer wanted by 
the Army. If they take good care of 
themselves, these old gentlemen may 


still have years of usefulness in other — 


walks of life. 


Right now, the city that has the 
most critical manpower shortage is 
Washington. On Capitol Hill it is 
sometimes hard to find enough talkers 
to run a tariff argument. 


Anybody who finds a large paper bal- 
loon lying around is advised by the 
Army to let it alone. It might be a token 
of disesteem from the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. 


s 
e 


A welcome visitor to our city last 
week was General Courtney H. Hodges. 
He made a brief stop here while hop- 
ping from war to war. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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ICHARD BROOKs, 
in his first nov- 
el, “The Brick Fox- 
| zi mae hole” (Harper), has 
Heil alin written one of the 
SL) a year All fi s e # 
qi first so-called “real 
ell istic” pieces of fiction 
Haley to come out of the 
a) MAB war. It’s a long way 
from being another “Three Soldiers,” 
and an even longer way from being an- 
other “‘All Quiet,” but since it marks the 
beginning of what will inevitably be- 
come a trend, it has a certain transitory 
importance. Mr. Brooks, in his book, 
tells the story of one of those soldiers 
who, drafted for the war, never leave the 
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United States and spend most of their 


time fighting nothing more tangible 


than the frustration, boredom, and 


‘ee 


loneliness that make up the drab pur- 
gatory of barracks life. “These shad- 


_owy enemies, as Mr. Brooks tries to 


show, can be almost as deadly as 


armed human ones, and, as far as that 
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stationed in Virginia and 


3 


day furlough he will be 







complicated set of balances and tensions 
known as morale is concerned, even 


“more so. This is a good theme for a 


novel, and, since it must have occurred 


to any number of writers in 


the armed forces, a good 
novel may someday be writ- 
ten about it. The field is still 
wide open. Mr. Brooks, 
having come upon the 
theme, does little more than 
kick it around. 

In his novel, Mr. Brooks 
takes his central character, 
a young artist named Jeff 
Mitchell, who worked in 
the Walt Disney studios be- 
fore he got drafted, and 
tells what happens to him 
over a strange, nightmarish 
weekend. Jeff is a Marine 


married to a girl named 
Mary. He hates his non- 
combatant status (he’s a 
technician, drawing maps) 
and he hates Virginia. The 
book opens with him lying 
in his bunk, miserable and 
unhappy, sustained only by 
the thought of the fifteen- 


getting shortly. Some of 
the other Marines, whom 
Jeff also hates (his hates 
take in a lot of territory), 
are shooting dice on the 


siz, 


Ss 


BOOKS 
Notes from Purgatory 


t 
floor. They are also talking about wom- 
en. One of them tells how another 
Marine, a fellow called Red, came back 
a hero from the Pacific and was able, as 
one of the incidental rewards of heroism, 
to have an affair with a young woman 


‘whose name was Mary. It is at this point, 


on page four, that Mr. Brooks’ novel 
burns out a cylinder; the rattle thence- 
forward never stops. When Jeff hears 
the name of Mary, one which cer- 
tainly must be borne by at least a 
few hundred thousand women in the 
United States, “he remained just as 
he was, his arm shielding his eyes but 
his mouth open like a hooked fish, his 
gills caught by the barb. ... He wanted 
to leap down and make a heroic gesture 
of fighting. Fighting was the answer. 
The only answer. Even if-beaten and 
bloodied he would feel better. He would 
begin by saying ‘You're liars! ...I 
don’t want any of you to even men- 
tion her name!’ .. . And then he would 
fight them... until they were all lying 
on the floor bloodied and apologetic. .. . 
Now was the time to fight! To get up 
and destroy the enemy, the hateful 
voices which sifted into his ears and 
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dropped with a crash into his belly.”. 

All this, ?'m afraid, even by the re- 
laxed standards used to judge first 
novels, is nothing but a lot of nonsense. 
Although Jeff shows many of the signs 
of a man headed for a psychoneurotic 
discharge, Mr. Brooks never once pre- 
sents him as a psychoneurotic—in fact, 
there are times when the author seems 
to imply that Jeff is one of the few 
healthy-minded men in his outfit—and 
his peculiar behavior is too absurd for 
belief. It is no less absurd when Jeff 
does nothing to find out if the girl in- 
volved is the Mary he’s married to, 
declines even to telephone his wife, and 
clings to his conviction that she has 
been unfaithful to him—a conviction, 
unfortunately, upon which all the rest 
of Mr. Brooks’ book depends. Unless 
he had felt betrayed, Jeff would not 
have then gone to Washington for the 
weekend to drink himself into forget- 
ting it; he would not have fallen in 
with Monty, a Marine ex-policeman 
who despises Jews, Negroes, foreign- 
ers, and civilians; he would not have 
become involved in the murder Monty 
commits and tries to pin on him; he 
would not have met the 
prostitute, Ginny, who is 
able to provide him with an 
alibi; his wife would not 
have been sent for by his 
friend, Keeley, another Ma- 
rine, who does him an addi- 
tional good turn by taking 
on Monty in a wild, hand- 
to-hand combat in which 
they are both killed; and, 
finally, his wife would not 
have turned up in Wash- 
ington, just in time to bring 
the book to an end by de- 
ciding that “‘there was 
something else she had to 
prove to herself and to Jeff. 
That was the immediate 
thing. She would prove 
she was better than Ginny.” 

Somewhere in this nest 
of mechanical incident and 
contrived behavior is the 
plot of a novel—not a very 
good plot, and a plot that 
has nothing to do with the 
book Mr. Brooks started 
out to write, yet one which, 
if properly handled, might 
be turned into a passable 
melodrama. But Mr. 
Brooks, having lost his 
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theme in the tangles of melodrama, loses 
his melodrama in the tangles of a lot of 
purely incidental issues—the issue of 





race prejudice, primarily. I suppose it is 7 
partly this that has led Richard Wright 
to commend Mr. Brooks’ novel as being | 
“slashing, shocking, and photographical- 
ly exact.” I didn’t find it so. I found it 
confused, badly written, and full of a 
frantic striving to think large thoughts. 
(Example: ‘‘All she had to do was to get 
up and leave Jeff now.... But... the 
people in Greece would not stop starving 
because Jeff had gone to a prostitute. : 
The jungles were as impassable as ever. : fine 
The story of The Jap soldiers were still savage In yest ee oe 
Alice Duer Miller butchers. Russia’s plains would not stop eating and drinking es- . 
bleeding because Jeff had done this. tablishment advertised 
China still could not smile, and the ruins in this magazine you 
of London were still there.) Mr. eitnin 
Brooks’ book, howsoever slashed and Be 
Li TH ] E 5 shocked it may leave others, merely left | 
me wondering what all the excitement NAL 
: : was about. It seemed to me that Jeff, 
by Henry Wise Miller instead of being the sensitive, admirable PREMIUM 
All Our Lives is the intimate and ena pre it Brooks tries to tht: 
affectionate biography of a reign- him, is a trivial and rather embarrassing- BEER 
ing beauty in New York society, a ly stupid young man, one who shows all 
ee ee Jame ee eae the signs of having been so over-moth- . wa’S AMBASSADOR OF ‘OOD CHEER 
her time. It is, as well, the portrait ered in his childhood that he 1S as useless pees ins Ca. Boltimore, Md 
of a marriage and the chronicle of to himself as he is to others. It’s too bad Nettong eee : 
a period. Through it move people hae pe : : te 
famous in the world of letters, the 1é Nas to be thrown into contact wi 
theatre, moving pictures and so- so many harsh and ugly things, and 
ciety—the chosen friends of the Mr. Brooks has every right to feel sorry 
extraordinary author of The White aes ; eth Soh A delightful interlude 
Cliffs. 12 Illustrations. $3.00 for him if he wants to, but I didn’t & 
feel sorry a bit. I didn’t because he abil lect a Ala 
didn’t seem real enough, or consequen- : 
tial enough, and because I couldn’t ever 
believe in any of the things that are a 
f) supposed to have happened to him. a 
The trend toward realism, if it’s going . 
to produce any good books, will have to : 
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trend more realistically than this. 


TEE KoEsTLER’s collection of 
essays, “The Yogi and the Com- 
missar” (Macmillan), is written from, 
rather than-about, a kind of purgatory 
—the purgatory of a once confirmed 
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COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Central Park South, New York, N. Y. 


by Veronica Den el Communist who, having broken with 4 
8 the faith, finds himself without a spirit- 

Author of Personality Unlimited ual homeland. The papers in Mr. . 

y Be His see bat GA 7 
preceice pee i ahs sot: Pace S a all ft bene Biss 15 East 48th St. 102 East 22nd St. 

: ay «0 star- this divorcement (it’s rather like a sick- ace yowll r ; t 
dom in the drama of their personal cos © Er 1S hadereod: * aay ipod. | BE ‘ 
lives. In her latest book she takes ness ) In one Way or another, are dl- pleasant environment. ’ 


you aside and gives you pointers 
on how to look, speak and walk 
your best. And she tells you how 
to make your own setting in your 
own home as attractive as you are. 
With drawings by Alajalov. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


vided into three sections—‘‘Meander- 
ings,” a group of seven essays dealing 
in a general way with literature; 
“Exhortations,” a group of five that 
discuss certain trends and problems re- 
lated to the war; and “Explorations,” 
a group of four that make up a long, 


** COCKTAIL AND 


Encyclopedia and Guide for Home and Bar 


Luncheon from 65e Dinner from $1.25 
Tea-Luncheon from 40e 
Air-conditioned 
Cocktails—Closed Sundays 





By Oscar Haimo, internationally known Maitre 
de Bar of the Hotel Pierre, New York City. 


Fully illustrated. Over 300 standard recipes. Proper @ 


critical examination of the Soviet Union. 

- Fe eens aoe ee procedure for wines, cocktails, beers and spirits. @ 
Mr. Koestler cannot be called al gen- - Deluxe edition, $2, postpaid. Now on sale from: @ 
tle essayist, and he demands that you | OSCAR HAIMO : 
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; ; * 252 E. 61st Street New York 21, N. Y. e 
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YOUR DAY IS COMING 


There'll come a day when once again 
we'll be rolling out the red carpet of 
welcome at your every appearance, 
and urging you to stay on, and on. 


But today those who must travel to 
do their part in winning our victory 
have top priority on our every service. 
If your trip can be postponed, remem- 
ber that our trees and flowers, sun- 
shine and sparkling pool, will be 

waiting for you when peace is ours. 

If urgent war business brings you 
to Southern California, please send us 
your reservations as early as possible. 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 


and Bungalows 





BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE _ wwe 2s—ocr. 15 





heen 
OFFERS—Sailing on 10-mile Lac Trem- 
blant, tennis, horseback riding, swimming in 
beautiful pool or from natural sandy beaches, 
fishing, dancing every night, excellent cui- 
sine. No hay fever. Rest and relaxation. 
Rates $6 to $12 per day with meals. 
(American dollar, $1.10.) Overnight, N.Y.C. 


MONT TREMBLANT LODGE 
MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 


90 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 





PRANA MAKE-UP 


1 want the most difficult make- 
up and body sculpturing prob- 
lems—for Street and Glamour. 
(D°nu Edmond presents his all 
urpose cream. The only cream 
n the world with a touch of 
: - Prana). Trial size, $1, plus 20% 
= ee tax & postage. Write for a 
D°nu Edmond Make-up Lesson Chart. 


PRANA HOUSE OF BEAUTY ANALYSIS 
8 East 56th Street, N.Y. C. Tel. PL. 8-2511 















Le Beaujolais 


Under the New Management of 
René and Charles 


French Specialties 


Charles formerly with French Pavilion of World's 
Fair, also with French Line S.S. Normandie 


17 EAST 60th St. 
Hoste soso ste shoetoate eheaioaie ao eoes 
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ing, but there could hardly be a more 
reasonable demand. ‘This is not because 
Mr. Koestler is always brilliant or pro- 
found (there are many times when he 
is neither) but because he is one of the 
few writers now doing business who 
have a real point of view, because he 
very definitely knows what the social 
score is, and because he is able, despite 
a vocabulary occasionally overburdened 
with the terminology of psychoanalysis, 
to write down his ideas more interest- 
ingly than most authors are able to 
write down their fiction. I can’t think 
of a better combination. 


—HamMILTon Basso 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


Tue Wine oF San Lorenzo, by Her- 
bert Gorman (Farrar & Rinehart). 
A long, carefully documented histor- 
ical novel with the Mexican War as 
a background. In addition to the ro- 
mantic adventures of a young Amer- 
ican who has been adopted by Santa 
Ana and brought up as a Mexican, 
there are some rousing episodes of 
battle and credible portraits of the 
important men on both sides. A story 
by a writer who combines a respect 
for history with a lively narrative 
style. 

THE Townsman, by John Sedges 
(Day). The author has his work cut 
out for him when he brings a numer- 
ous family of poor tenant farmers 
from England to this country just 
after the Civil War, settles them in 
Kansas, and follows the fortunes of 
each member through the usual 
pioneer hardships and some special 
emotional ones of their own. ‘The 
story centers on a studious elder son 
who, when his parents move farther 
West, stays on to teach school and 
help build up the small settlement he 
lives in. He marries the wrong wom- 
an and is quietly unhappy until, in his 
old age, he finds contentment in real- 
izing that he has become the great 
man of the now prosperous town. A 
novel that has the air of an authentic 
family chronicle. 

IsLanp 49, by Merle Miller (Crowell). 
A competent but undistinguished at- 
tempt to give fictional form to an in- 
tense battle experience—the taking 
by our troops of a small coral island 
in the Pacific. Mr. Miller is a good 
reporter and when he writes about 
fighting he is interesting. ‘The story, 
though, is composed largely of flash- 
backs to the pasts of the officers and 
men, which do not add any signifi- 


yourself at home! 


Family 
onthe 
Hill 


HIS ramshackle house 

and the amazing and 
hilarious Otter family have 
stepped from the pages of 
The New Yorker into a full- 
length novel that’s making 
friends throughout America: 


e@ “All the 18 Otters swarm up- 
roariously over the reader’s 
imagination...” —N.Y.Times 


e“A magnificently human and 
humorous book.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


® “You're in for a pleasant time 
with this saga of a family that 
knows how to take life.” — 
JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, San 

Francisco Chronicle 


e “Warmly human and vastly 
amusing.”—Kansas City Star 


e “It has the flavor of fresh 
berries picked with laughter in 
the sun.” CLIP BOUTELL, NV. Y. 

Post 


@ “I loved every—well, almost 
every page.” LEWIS GANNETT, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


A novel by 
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$2.50 gOMAs 
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At the Bruxelles Ex- 
position in 1910, 
where even royalt 
came to marvel, 
Great Western 
American Cham- 
pagne received its 
sixth European 
award, 
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dagen 


SINCE 1860 
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Eight convenient offices fully equipped 
to provide every market and sta- 
tistical service. Our booklet on trad- 
ing rules and practices will help new 
or experienced investors. 


Send for Booklet N-21 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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One Wall Street, New York 5 
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26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2 
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cance to the narrative and really only 
give it a confused quality. 


YEARS BEFORE THE FL Loop, by Mari- 


anne Roane (Scribner). An intimate 
picture of family life in a small Ger- 
man town between the two great 
wars. The visit of an American 
cousin is made the occasion for con- 
siderable neighborly festivity, during 
the course of which the already rot- 
ting fabric of German social life is 
examined carefully if without much 
penetration. Miss Roane, who has 
received one of the Avery Hopwood 
awards, writes rather better than the 
majority of the winners of these 
prizes, but that, unhappily, is only 
mild praise for this young novelist. 


YouTu Is THE TIME, by Robert Gess- 


ner (Scribner). Mr. Gessner pokes 
some not very gay fun at the faculty 
of a big city university very like 
N.Y.U. The author’s picture of the 
student body, made up of sons and 
daughters of immigrants, is more 
sympathetic and much more credible. 
Nobody; except perhaps professors 
themselves, will argue that there 
aren’t a lot of professorial stuffed 
shirts going around, but they aren’t 
the kimd of stuffed shirts Mr. Gessner 
has portrayed. And his solution of the 
problem of college education (he be- 
lieves students should choose their 
subjects) is not as new or as sound as 
he seems to think. A thoroughly sin- 
cere but hardly a mature novel. 


GENERAL 


THEsE ARE THE Russians, by Richard 


E. Lauterbach (Harper). An ex- 
tended feature story about the Soviet 
Union by a Moscow correspondent 
for Ivme and Life. Mr. Lauterbach 
writes about such matters as the in- 
dustrialization of Siberia, Soviet sci- 
ence, Stalin, the Red Army, and 
Russian foreign policy. He is an in- 
dustrious reporter and knows how to 
assemble a feature story, but his at- 
tempt to “interpret” Russia is more 
an exercise in well-meaning earnest- 
ness than anything else. Some of Mr. 
Lauterbach’s book is based on the in- 
formation he gathered when he ac- 
companied Eric A. Johnston on a 
tour of Russia, and anyone compar- 
ing Lauterbach’s enthusiastic con- 
clusions with those of W. L. White, 
who was also along, will find it hard 
to believe that they were visiting the 
same country. 


Tue Best Is Yer..., by Morris L. 


Ernst (Harper). The jacket of Mr. 
Ernst’s book calls it the reflections of 
an irrepressible man. His pages, 
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Cool, secluded and summery 
..» with its leafy landscaping 
and babbling brook. For 
luncheon or dinner. Reser- 
vations: PLaza 3-4600. 
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Hermanos Williams Trio 


Victoria Cordova « Cantu 
DINNER AND SUPPER 


Nat Brandwynne 


and his Orchestra 


Miseha Borr 
and his Orchestra alternating at Supper 
Cover from 10:30, $1 


(No cover charge for Service Men and Women in Uniform) 
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Frog Legs Provencale 
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342 W. 46th St, Cl 5-9744 
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3 which bear this out, also bear out the 
_ truism—if it isn’t a truism, it’s time 
that it was—that irrepressibility is not 
enough. Mr. Ernst ranges far and 
_wide, taking in the people he has 
known (such as Edna Ferber, May- 
or LaGuardia, Henry Wallace, and 
Heywood Broun), the books he has 


helped save from suppression (such TOO LITTLE OF A GOOD THING 
as “Ulysses” and Schnitzler’s “Casa- 

F nova’s Homecoming”’), the things You haven't been able to find as much of Louis 

he likes to do (such as sailing off 


Nantucket and walking in the Alps), Sherry jams, jellies and preserves as you want, 
and other matters, such as New York 
City, race prejudice, Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations, and England under the special Louis Sherry formula that makes 
the blitz. He says a few things worth F cae 
saying, some things that make no dif- these preserves so different and so delicious, 
ference one way or the other, and 
many things, dealing with his eating, 
drinking, sleeping, resting, working, wartime restrictions—but not the quality. 
and other habits, that need not have 
been said at all. It’s hard to imagine Ask for them at your grocers. 
that many readers will find Mr. 


_ Ernst half so interesting as he seems ° 
to find himself. OU” 
THE Docror’s Jos, by Carl Binger . 


(Norton). Dr. Binger, a practicing PRESERVES 
physician with an éngaging bookside 

manner, writes warmly, pleasantly, Rader 
and with much good sense about the 
doctor’s place and function in the 
modern world. His conclusion is 
hardly revolutionary—the purpose of 
the doctor, he says, is to help sick 
people get well and to keep well peo- 
ple from getting sick—and his sur- 
vey of the state of medicine and its Gs 
related branches contains very little ; ie 
that is news. Many laymen, how- 


: TEN 
ever, should find Dr. Binger’s book, 


taken in chapters before retiring, a AI il ROCKEFELLER 
beneficial prescription. “|| 
PLAZA 


or all the different flavors you like—because 


limits the quantity that can be produced under 
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Men ar Work, by Stuart Chase, in 


collaboration with Marian Tyler 
Chase (Harcourt, Brace). A slight, 

























































































































































































cursory, chatty consideration’ of cer- i | | If you live, shop, or work in or near Rocke- 
tain ways and means—the T.V.A., “allay +f feller Center, you will find a Special 
for one—by which an attempt has i, We Checking Account at our office at the above 
been made to reconcile laissez-faire Z + address a real convenience. The service 
‘democracy with the technics and is prompt, efficient, and courteous. You 
troubles of the machine age. Holding will enjoy dealing with a bank of recognized standing, and every 
that a planned economy # an eaten feature of your Special Checking Account is in perfect keeping. Your 
tion to authoritarianism, Mr. Chase name is imprinted on each check and no ‘Special Checking’ marks or 
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progress is not incompatible with required. The only charge is 10¢ for each check issued. 


grass-roots democracy. It’s a good 
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cool Colorado climate, a 
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course, Ice Skate, Swim, 
Play Tennis, Ride horse- 
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famous orchestras... 
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mixed as only Phil can mix them. 






The perfect prelude to a dinner 
you'll tell your friends about. 
Superior Dinners, $1.25 to $1.65 
SERVED WEEKDAYS ONLY from 5 to 8:30 
Luncheons 11:30 to 3, 65¢ to 95¢ 
FAMOUS SALAD BOWL LUNCHEON, 65¢ 
HOMEMADE 
HOT BREADS & PASTRIES 


AIR CONDITIONING 





8 East 49th St.,N.Y.C.,PL 3-1542 








thesis, but Mr. Chase, whose book is 
largely an expansion of articles writ- 
ten for the Reader’s Digest, doesn’t 
come anywhere near making full use 
of it. 

No Passport FoR Paris, by Alice- 
Leone Moats (Putnam). Another 
series of adventures, this time 1n 
Franco Spain and Nazi-occupied 
France, by the lady journalist who 
seems out to establish herself as a 
Chanel-scented Quentin Reynolds. 
She is well on her way to turning the 
trick, as this book shows, but it does 
seem a rather curious ambition. 

Wooprow WILSON: SELECTIONS FOR 
Topay, edited by Arthur B. ‘Tour- 
tellot ( Duell, Sloan & Pearce). A 
gleaning of extracts from the public 
papers, speeches, and Presidential 
addresses of W oodrow Wilson, 
chosen for their bearing upon pres- 
ent-day America and the present- 
day world. These lines of Wilson’s 
contain a great deal of prophecy and 
a great deal of pathos; in between the 
lines, there is also a surprisingly vivid 
picture of the man. Mr. Vourtellot, 
who must have gone through moun- 
tains of material, has done a careful, 
understanding, intelligent job. 

A Book asour THE BisxE, by George 
Stimpson (Harper). A Biblical ask- 
me-another, composed of nearly five 
hundred pages of questions and an- 
swers, put together by a Washing- 
ton correspondent who has apparent- 
ly been doing research on the Bible 
ever since Theodore Roosevelt was 
in the White House. Anybody who 
doesn’t know what language Adam 
spoke, what a joseph is, whether the 
Bible mentioned a league of nations, 
why the patriarchs lived so long, and 
whether a whale can swallow a man 
whole is now able to learn about 
these matters, along with a lot of oth- 
er things, and enjoyably, too. 


UH HUH DEPARTMENT 


[Picture caption in the National 


Geographic, December, 1928) 


From this tiny promontory of St. Bar- 
tholoma the traveler undertakes the ascent 
of the Watzmann, a peak which in local 
legend personified a cruel ruler of Berch- 
tesgaden who one day wantonly set his 
dogs upon a peasant woman and her baby. 
As the dogs tore at the child, the ruthless 
monarch trampled the distracted mother 
beneath his horse’s hoofs. Her husband. 
a helpless witness to the tragedy, called 
down the curse of Heaven on the monster. 
Immediately there was a terrible earth- 
quake and King Watzmann was turned to 
stone, where he remains today, a warning 
to all cruel men. } " 
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A ““KING’S DISH” 
Yours to enjoy often 


No longer think of mushrooms for ‘'special 
occasions’ only. Now B in B brings you 
prize mushrooms, drenched in finest 
creamery butter, broiled to delectable ten- — 
derness under a blue flame. Just heat — 
they're ready to serve. Exciting recipes on 
label. Enjoy waste-free economy, too; con- 
tents of can equal almost double their 
weight in fresh mushrooms, 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS CO., WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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"INGLE. "TWIN OR ‘QUAD’ 


This is the story of how one basic engine, a favorite 
everywhere it runs, has become a winner even in 
applications which demand two to four times its 
power. 


The engine is the General Motors series 71 Diesel 
which back in peaceful days showed the world 
what dependable low-cost Diesel power could do 
on farms, highways and on scores of construction 
projects where developments in progress were quick 
to recognize the advantages of packing more power 
into less weight and space. 


It’s busy now all over the world powering landing 
craft and machinery that is building landing strips 
and leveling jungles. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 





ENGINES. . 15 10 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


ENGINES . .150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES ...............2e0+2+++ ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, I 


Where double the power is needed and space is 
cramped, two engines are joined side by side. Such 
‘“Twins”’ are used in M-3 and M-4 tanks and M-10 
destroyers. 


In its third form, two ‘‘Twins” are joined end to 
end, forming a ‘“‘Quad.”’ It is two of these ‘“‘Quads”’ 
that drive the twin screws of the famous LCI’s 
(landing craft infantry), fastest of all landing craft. 


But whether ‘‘Single,”’ ‘‘Twin,’”’ or “‘Quad”’ these 
GM series 71 engines are promising many advan- 
tages for power users on big jobs and little. With 
a range of horsepower to fit almost every need, the 
GM Diesel will be a good bet for everyone who 
wants dependable power at low cost. 
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ls a sure-fire hit—in satiny aluminum, 5.50 


THE MEN’S FLOOR 


LORD & TAYLOR 





THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—The Broadway version of an all- 
Negro play that made its first appearance in 
Harlem and is certainly something for you to 
see. Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director and 
Hilda Simms is in the cast. (Mansfield, 47, W. 
CI 6-9056. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Barretts of Wimpote Streer—Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne in a revival of the 1931 hit. 
Directed by Guthrie McClintic and produced by 
Miss Cornell. (Ethel Barrymore, 47, W. CI 6- 
0390. Nightly at 8:30. Mat. Sat. at 2:30. Closes 
Sat., June 9.) 

A Bett ror ADANo—Paul Osborn’s dramatization of 
John Hersey’s novel about the A.M.G. in Italy. 
Fredric March’s restrained performance makes 
up for whatever defects there may be in the script. 
(Cort, 48, E. BR 9-0046. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark of THE Moon—An American folk legend about 
a witch boy and a mortal girl turns out very 
agreeably in the hands of an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Carol Stone and Richard Hart. With some 
fine old songs. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6-6075. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dear RutH—A comedy about a girl and a soldier 
that is a good deal like a lot of others but still 
quite pleasant. Virginia Gilmore, Lenore Loner- 
gan, and Howard Smith are in the cast. (Henry 

*Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

FootisH Notion—A lot of people try to imagine what 
it would be like if a dead hero came back, includ- 
ing Philip Barry, the author. Nobody seems to 
get very far with the idea, with the possible ex- 
ception of Tallulah Bankhead. (Martin Beck, 45, 
W. CI 6-6363. Nightly at 8:30. Mat. Sat. at 
2:30. Closes Sat., June 9.) 

FoxHOLe IN THE PARLOR—Elsa Shelley’s rather dreamy 
prescription for a permanent peace as voiced by 
a psychoneurotic soldier. With Russell Hardie, 
Flora Campbell, and Grace Coppin. (Booth, 45, 
W. CI 6-5969. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Grass MeNAGERIE—A tremendously touching story 
about a mother who tries to bully her whole family 
into happiness. Beautifully played by a cast con- 
sisting of Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie 
Haydon, and Anthony Ross. Winner of the Drama 
Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. BR 9-356s5. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40;) 

Harvey—About a man who takes up with a six- 
foot rabbit, and one of the most engaging fan- 
tasies in years. Frank Fay and Josephine Hull 
give magnificent performances. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 9-4566. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Hasty Heart—A rather contrived play about 
how a beautiful nurse and some sympathetic com- 
rades humanize a dying soldier. Anne Burr and 
Richard Basehart have the leading roles. (fiud- 
son, 44, E. BR 9-5641. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

| Rememser MAMA—John van Druten’s moving and 
humorous adaptation of the Kathryn Forbes novel 
of a Norwegian family in San Francisco. Mady 
Christians and Oscar Homolka head a cast which 
also includes Joan Tetzel (to be replaced by 
Frances Heflin on Mon., June 11) and Adrienne 
Gessner. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II are the fortunate producers. (Music Box, 
4s, W. CI 6-4636. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:35.) 

Kiss AND TeLt—A frail little comedy about a girl wha 
pretends she’s going to have a baby. Largely re- 
deemed by George Abbott’s direction and a 
competent cast headed by Jessie Royce Landis. 
(Bijou, 45, W. CO 5-8215. Moves on Mon., June 
11, to the Biltmore, 47, W. CI 6-9353. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40.) 

Kiss THEM For Me—Richard Widmark, Dennis King, 
Jr., and Richard Davis in an adaptation of ‘‘Shore 
Leave,” that seems to lack a little something of the 
quality of the original. (Fulton, 46, W. CI 6- 
6380. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Late Georce Aptey—A very intelligent treatment 
of John Marquand’s novel about Boston. Leo G. 
Carroll’s portrait of Apley is nearly perfect. With 
Janet Beecher and Percy Waram. (Lyceum, 45, 
E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Lite witH FatHer—This high-spirited comedy, based 
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on the late Clarence Day’s stories, is now in its 
sixth year. Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill play 
Father and Mother. (Empire, B’way at 40. PE, 
6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat.at 2540:) 

OtHetto—A brief return engagement of the Mar- 
garet Webster production. With Paul Robeson, 
Uta Hagen, and José Ferrer. (New York City 
Center, 131 W. 55. CI 6-8989. Nightly, except 
Fri., at 8:20. Mat. Sat. at 2:20. Closes Sun., 
June 10.) 

THe Overtons—A familiar piece about one of those 
marriages that are always threatening to break 
up but somehow never do. With Arlene Francis 
(through Sat., June 9), Glenda Farrell, Jack 
Whiting, and Walter N. Greaza. (Forrest, 49, W. 
CI 6-8870. Nightly, except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Ten Littte INDIANS—Something about a mad assassin 
and a lonely island. Not quite as good as the 
Agatha Christie mystery from which it was adapt- 
ed, but it’s still pleasant enough for those who 
like multiple murder. With Halliwell Hobbes, 
Estelle Winwood, and Michael Whalen. (Plym- 
outh, 45, W. CI 6-9156. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THE Voice OF THE TurTLE—A light, expert job by John 
van Druten about a girl who entertains a sergeant 
on his weekend pass. Betty Field, Elliott Nugent, 
and Audrey Christie are the whole cast, and 
they’re all fine. (Morosco, 45, W. CI 6-6230. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Wed. and 
Datwah 22353) 





WITH MUSIC 


Bloomer Girn.—A_ big, beautiful- show somewhat 
handicapped by a rather routine book and not 
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4. 
exactly memorable music. Agnes de Mille’s bal 
_lets, however, are superb, and the cast, which in. 
cludes Joan McCracken, Nanette Fabray, and 
Mabel Taliaferro, is remarkably attractive. (Shu- 
bert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 
Carouset—This musical version of “‘Liliom” is am 
other triumph for Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II. Agnes de Mille arranged the 
dances, Jo Mielziner designed the sets, and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian is the director. A Theatre Guild 
production. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats, Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 
Concert Varieties—Billy Rose’s latest enterprise is 
long on dancing but a little short on everything 
else. The acts include the Katherine Dunhan 
Dancers, Rosario and Antonio, Zero Mostel, and 
Imogene Coca. Deems Taylor is Master of Cere- 
monies. (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. CI 5-5200. Night- 
ly at 830. Mats. Sat. and Sun. at 3.) 

Fottow THE Girts—Gertrude Niesen in a nice musical 
about nothing very much. Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis wrote the book, and the cast includes Jackie | 
Gleason. (Broadhurst, 44, W. CI 6-6699. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:30.) : ; 

Hottywoop PinArore—Sir Arthur Sullivan and plain 
George S. Kaufman have transplanted Buttercup 
and her friends to California with not very 
happy results. Victor Moore and William Gaxton 
head a cast that includes Shirley Booth, Mar 
Wickes, Annamary Dickey, and Gilbert Rasectll 
(Alvin, 52, W. CI 5-6868. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) rt 

Larrinc Room Onty!—Frank Libuse does his best © 
to redeem this latest Olsen and Johnson frolic, 
but it is still pretty dull and tasteless stuff. 
(Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. Night- — 
ly, except Mon., at 8:30. Mats. Sat. and Sun. 
at 2:30.) 

MempHis Bouno—Bill Robinson stirs his ancient 
stumps with amazing agility in this all-Negro 
musical that is very fine in a burlesque of ‘‘Pina- 
fore’ but a little mixed up the rest of the way. © 
With Avon Long, Sheila Guys, Billy Daniels, and 4 
the Delta Rhythm Boys. (Broadway, B’way at | 
53. CI 7-2887. Moves on Mon., June 11, to the 
Belasco, 44, E. BR 9-2067. Nightly, except Sun., q 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) : 

OxtaHomA!—A musical version of ‘‘Green Grow the © 
Lilacs,” by Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard © 
Rodgers, that may well be the pleasantest en- — 
tertainment in town. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4- 4 
4664. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30, Mats. Thurs. — 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 

ON tHe Town—A carefree show about three sail 
and their girls that may remind you of things — 
like “The Garrick Gaieties.”” With Sono Osate a 
and Nancy Walker. Heartily recommended. (44th 4 
Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, except Sun., — 
at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40; special 
Mat. Thurs., June 7, at 2:40.) : > 

Sone oF Norway—An operetta based on the life of © 
Grieg, whose music has been very skillfully 
adapted. The book is sometimes rather painful 
but the show is otherwise a good job. With Irra _ 
Petina, Helena Bliss, Lawrence Brooks, and 
Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 45, W. CO 5-2412. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and — 
Sat... at--22305) 

Up in Centra PARK—Boss Tweed and his gang set to — 
music and handsomely presented by Michael Todd. 
Sigmund Romberg wrote the score, which is very 
satisfactory, and Herbert and Dorothy Fields are 
responsible for the book, which may be a little | 
laborious. (Century, 7 Ave. at 59. CI 7-3121. 
Moves on Mon., June 11, to the Broadway, B’w: 
at 53. CI 7-2887. Nightly, excent Sun., at 8:: 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—“Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. ai 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Ev 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40 and Sun. at 3.) z 

Dance Recitats—The New Dance Group, including 
the Dudley-Maslow-Bales Trio and Pearl Primus, © 
in a series of programs: Thurs. through Sat. — 
Eves., June 14-16, at 8:30, and (for children) Sat. 
Aft., June 16, at 2:30. (Times Hall, 240 W. 44. 
LA 4-1000, Ext, 362.) : 

Cuitpren's ENTERTAINMENT—The Children’s Opera 
Company presenting ‘‘Snow White and the Seven — 
Dwarfs”: Sat. and Sun., June 9-10, at 2:30 P.M. 
(Barbizon-Plaza Theatre, 6 Ave. at 58, CI 7- 
7000.) oe 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music and/or | 
other entertainment. Several of them are closed or 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN aaa 


have fill-in performers on Sunday, Monday, or Tues- 
day, so you’d better phone ahead before starting 
out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, at the 
moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers seem 
to come and go on ten minutes’ notice or less.) 


AmBASSADOR Garven, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra playing its polite dance music 
in this cool and subterranean summerhouse. 

Bittmore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—An 
old favorite, uninhabited for quite a while, is 
again in business, with Cardini (one of our more 
expert magicians), the dance team of Fred and 
Elaine Barry, and Henry Busse’s orchestra. 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
Grade-A merriment by Jimmy Savo, folk songs by 
Josh White, dances by Beatrice Kraft, and slightly 
overwrought music by Phil Moore’s orchestra. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2737) 


—This timeless cavern has Imogene Coca and her * 


cantankerous comedy, jazz piano by Mary Lou 
Williams and Cliff Jackson, songs by Ann Hatha- 
way (Ann Solloway’s newest name for herself), 
and fervent music by Edmond Hall’s orchestra. 

Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Some people 
even have their mail sent here. Chauncey Gray’s 
orchestra and Chiquito’s rumba band. Tea dancing 
Sat. and Sun. 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—For an ornate but 
pleasant dinner or supper to the chipper dance 
music of Eddie Davis’s and Gil Murray’s or- 
chestras, 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—One of 
-our largest and most luxurious tropics, fitted out 
mostly with a chromium-plated clientele. Dick 
Gasparre’s orchestra-and a rumba band play non- 
stop music. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Through Sun., 
June 10, Wally Boag, the skillful balloon man, 
will be in the elegant Cotillion Room along with 
some dancers and a magician. On Tues., June 12, 
Myrus will return with his mind-reading business 
(very neat). Stanley Melba’s orchestra will con- 
tinue to play for dancing.... Another Melba or- 
chestra plays in the Café Pierre. Tea dancing 
daily. ; 

PiazA, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—In the’ Persian 
Room, Hildegarde acting very Hildegarde, with 
Bob Grant’s and Mark Monte’s bands alternat- 
ing on the stand. ; 

St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—This 
pretty pink penthouse has. Paul Sparr’s subdued 
dance orchestra and the handsomest view in town. 

Savoy-PLAzA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The elabo- 
rate Café Lounge presents a lot of vocal choruses 
accompanied by the sweet music of London’s Roy 
Fox and Clemente’s marimba band. Tea dancing 
every day. 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—The young folks 
almost too much at home. Ernie Holst’s orchestra 
and Noro Morales’ rumba band are on hand all 
evening. Tea dancing for those who can’t wait. 

Supren Ciuss—Entertainment but no dancing—stue 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55 (PL 3-0626) : comic monologues 
by Eddie Mayehoff and all sorts of nice music 
by Mildred Bailey, the Delta Rhythm Boys, and 
the Herman Chittison Trio....Rusan seu, 4 E. 
56 (EL 5-9787): brightsome singing by Monica 
Boyar, Thelma Carpenter, and a quartet; a pro- 
digious variety of good piano playing by Garland 
Wilson, José Melis, and Julius Monk. ,.. spivy's 
ROOF, 139 E. 57 (PL 3-1518): Spivy, stil talking 
those songs about what shouldn’t happen fo a 
dog, and Carter and Bowie’s piano duets. 

Watporr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof, evidently in the market for the 
kiddies, has a magician and some acrobats; Nat 
Brandwynne’s orchestra provides better than usual 
dance music, with Mischa Borr’s orchestra alter- 
nating at supper.... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is 
in the Lounge Restaurant. 

MIScCELLANEOUS—At the coo roucE, 65 E. 56 (PL 
3-8887): small and elegant; Dick Wilson’s or- 
chestra playing jauntily for dancing. . . . VERSAILLES, 
151 E. 50 (PL 8-0310): Jane Pickens, back in 
harness, along with a show full of delectable 
young ladies who sometimes seem tired of it all; 
dance music by Maxmillian Bergére. On Wed., 
June 13, Jerry Cooper will replace Miss Pickens. 
++» 1-2-3 CLuB, 123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): peace and 
quiet, broken only mildly by Roger Stearns’ piano. 
+ «+ CASINO RUSSE, 157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): Russian 
food that is wonderful; Russian entertainment that 
is—well—Russian entertainment; Cornelius Codol- 
ban’s orchestra... . £L CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheri- 
dan Sq. (CH 2-4646): good Spanish dishes and 
even better Spanish music.... COPACABANA, 10 
E. 60 (PL 8-1060): Through Mon., June 11, 
Xavier Cugat’s orchestra and a show of sorts, 
in which the biggest noise is Georgie Price. 

On Tues., June 12, Russell Swann (a fairly cere- 
bral entertainer for this establishment) and his 
magicianly tricks will arrive, with Mitzi Green 
and Enric Madriguera’s lush orchestra to help 
out. Upstairs in the Cabana Room, a rumba 

band, ... Astor roor, B’way at 44 (CI 6-6000): 

large, cool, and full of helter-skelter young 

people, egged on by Sammy Kaye’s orchestra (to 
be replaced by Harry James’ orchestra on Mon., 
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June 11)....£SSEX HOusE, 160 Central Pk. S. 
(CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s orchestra. . . . LINCOLN, 
8 Ave. at 44 (CI 6-4500): Erskine Hawkins’ or- 
chestra. ... MADISON, 15 E. 58 (VO 5-5000): Bob 
Knight’s orchestra. ... NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. 
at 34 (ME 3-1000): Sonny Dunham’s orchestra 
and an ice show. ... PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 
(PE 6-5000): George Paxton’s orchestra.... 
ROOSEVELT, Madison at 45 (MU 6-9200): Eddie 
Stone’s orchestra. 


Mostty For Music—No dancing, unless otherwise 
indicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2- 
6683) : classic welkin ringing by Pee Wee Russell, 
Miff Mole, Muggsy Spanier, and their compatriots. 
+++ VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2- 
9355): just a small hole in the ground, nicely 
fitted out with Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kamin- 
sky as trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; Don 
Frye. as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso 
songs; dancing... . DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL s- 
9511): Coleman Hawkins and his saxophone, Al 
Casey and his new trio, and, now and then, 
Billie Holiday; dancing. ... onyx, 57 W. 52 
(EL 5-7835): Stuff Smith’s trio, and Hot Lips 
Page huffing, puffing, and occasionally blowing 
the house down. .. . JIMMY RYAN's, TN ST GL Be 
5-9600): a hot trio which includes Danny Alvin 
and Hank Duncan; dancing... . THREE DEUCES, 72 
W. 52 (EL 5-9861): Dizzy Gillespie, Don Byas, 
and Erroll Garner in a band of their own. 

At Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 
just for the fine view of the Hudson and dance 
music by Ron Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
band. . . . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk, W. at 
67: a small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 
then, ... MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden. ... CENTRAL PARK z00: the 
cafeteria there is crowded on weekends but nice 
for a midweek breakfast or an afternoon beer. 

A few sidewalk cafés: BREVOORT, 5 Ave. at 8: 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave, 


at 12, 
ART 


AMERICAN—At the AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER, 44 W. 
56: a nineteenth-century show with Hassam, 
Inness, Hunt, Kensett, and twenty-some other 
artists. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Sat., June 16... . INTERNATIONAL BLOG., Rockefeller 
Center: the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of 
contemporary art. Weekdays 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
Sun., 1 to 6 p.m.; through July 8.... MILCH, 108 
W. 57: artists of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Mon, through Fri., 9 a.m, 
to 5 P.M.; Sat., 10 AM. to 12 noon; through 
Fri., June 1s. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY, B’way at 155—Painting and 
sculpture by Edward Hopper, Paul Manship, and 
others. Tues, through Sun., 2 to 5 P.m.; through 
June 29. 

Brooxtyn Museum, Eastern Parkway—The develop- 
ment of the water color in America, with emphasis 
on the work of Winslow Homer. Weekdays 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through June 17. 

ArtHur G. Dove—The artist’s work from 1922 to 
the present: An American Place, 509 Madison, 
at 53. Weekdays 10 a.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 3 to 6 
P.M.; through June 22, 

Jacoe Erstein—Six bronzes and, in a quick change of 
pace, water colors of flowers: Ametican British 
Art Center, 44 W. 56. Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.M.; through Sat., June 16. 


Max Ernst—Sculpture, in his first real try at this 


medium; and some paintings: Julien Levy, 42 E. 
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57. Daily 10 aM, to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., 
June 9. te 
EurorcAN—At the Niveau, 63 E. 57: Dufy, Utrillo, — 
Pascin, and other French painters. Weekdays 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M.; through June 30... . KLEEMANN, 65 
E. 57: paintings and prints by Redon, Daumier, 
Masson, and others. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; Sat., 9:30 A.M. to I P.M.; through 
June 30. 7 £ 
Frick Co.tection, 1 E. 7o—The pictures and other 
art treasures which have been hidden away for 
safekeeping since we entered the war are now 
back in the Museum. Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 
Grours—At the purtacuer, 11 E. 57: old and modern’ 
paintings and drawings. Mon. through Fri., 10 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through July 31.... REHN, 683 
5 Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, — 
and many others. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to _ 
6 p.M.; Sat., 10 A.M, to 1 P.M.; through June 
23.... PASSEDOIT, 121 E. 57: paintings and sculp- 
ture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José de Creeft, and 
others of this group. Mon. through Fri., 10 a.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to I P.M.; through 
June 30.... MACBETH, 11 E; 57: oils and water 
colors by contemporary American artists, Mon. 
through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P?.M.; through 
June 29.... 67 GALLERY, 67 E. 57: fourteen paint- 
ers, centered about Hans Arp, in whose general. 
style the gallery sees signs of a new “‘ism.”? Week- 
days 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through June 30.... PERLS, 
32 E. 58: American, French, and Cuban paintings. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through June 
29... ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS, 711 5 Ave., at 
55: work by artists who have had one-man shows © 
at this gallery. Weekdays 9 a.m. to 6 P.M.; through 
Sat., June 16..:. PINACOTHECA, 20 W. 58: abstract, 
and a few non-abstract, paintings by Josef Albers, 
Karl Knaths, Adolph Gottlieb, and twenty-three 
others. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.: through Sat., — 
June 16... . CONTEMPORARY Arts, 106 E. 57: paint- — 
ings by twenty-four artists who have had their . 
first one-man shows here. Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 
P.M. (also Mon. Eve., 8:30 to 10:30); through 
June 30....A.c.A., 63 E. 57: paintings submitted 
for the gallery’s annual competition for one-man 
shows. Daily 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., June 
9.... NIERENDORF, 53 E. 57: work by contempo- 
raries. Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through ~ 
June 30. 
RaNvotrH JOHNSTON—Sculpture: Clay Club, 4 W. 8. 
Mon, through Fri., 2 to 5 and 7 to 10 P.M.; Sato 
2 to 5 P.M.; through Fri., June 15. x 
SarKIs KatcHApourI|AN—I mpressionist paintings with 
a touch of the Oriental in them: Durand-Ruel, 12 
E. 57. Mon., r to 5 p.M.; Tues. through Fri., 9:30 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Fri., June 15. ; 
Eowarod LANINc—Drawings of wartime Italy with a 
less journalistic approach than is usual in such _ 
things: Midtown, 605 Madison, at 58. Thurs. and | 
Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M; Sat., 10 A.M. to 4 P.M.3 
through Sat., June 9. “* 
Boris Lovet-Lorski—Sculpture of heads, figures, and 
whimsical animals: Wildenstein, 19 E. 64. Week- 
days 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., June 16." — 
Aristing MAiLLoL—A memorial show, 1861-1944: 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57. Weekdays 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
P.M.; through June 30, “eg 
De HirsH MArcuLes—Water edors: Feigl, 601 Madi- 
Son, at 57. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 Ph 
through Sat., June 16. tf 
MercHAnt SeAMEN— Water colors and sketches witha _ 
non-amateurish sharpness, mostly by a half-dozen | 
men: National Maritime Union, 354 W. 17. Mon. 
through Fri, ro a.m. to 6 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. tor 
P.M.; through Thurs, June 14. 
METROPOLITAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries 
of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop. ae 
ment of Greek civilization; also, prints and draw-_ 
ings by Goya. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.;) Stes 
1 to 5 P.M. 
Museum oF Non-Oavective PAINTING, 24 E, 54—Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
Io A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to6 P.M.3 through 
Sept. 4. * 
ALFONSO Ossorio—Water colors; also, mosaic sculp- 
ture by John Stephan; Brandt, 15 E. 57- Mon. 
through Fri., 10 a.m. to 5:30 P.M.; through June 
22, 4 
ALICE RAHON PAALEN—Oils, gouaches, drawings ~~ 
ings: Art of This Century, 30 W, 57. Daily ea 
A.M, to 6 P.M.; through Sat., June 9 oF 
PHotocRraPHY—Prints by Paul Strand, from his early — 
abstractions and candid photographs to his recent 
Series on Vermont: Museum of Modern Art, 11 
W. 53. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun t 
P.M.; through Sun., June 1o. 
oe rant uatings of Chinese objects: Knoed- — 
er, 14 BE. 57. Dai 330 A.M, BT : 
Fri., June 8 TDS? iy ena throuaias 
Note—The semi-annual outdoor art exhibit in Wash- | 
ington Square is now open, and will continue 
poly through Sun., June 10, from 11 A.M, until _ 
ark, 


MUSIC 


Jazz ConcertT—Such musicians 
phone; Teddy Wilson, piano; 
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as Don Byas, saxo- 
Slam Stewart, bass; 
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DIAMONDS-THE MOST PRECIOUS 


OF JEWELS ARE INDIVIDUALLY CUT 


Ayhend 


YOUR FACE POWDER 


IS INDIVIDUALLY BLENDED 


Ay herd 


... to a formula created exclusively for your very own skin- 
tone... your fashion colors... your individuality—when it’s 


made-to-order...right before your eyes...in fine stores by 
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DISTINGUISHED FOR HAND-BLENDED POWDER AND EXQUISITE COSMETICS 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON MONTREAL 


Theres one thing he's 





Even in this fast-moving, quick-changing world of 
today—there is one thing the average Cadillac 
owner is certain about. He is certain he wants his 
next car to be a Cadillac. 


Three million motor car owners were recently 
queried as to what car they expect to purchase 
next. They were carefully apportioned among the 
seventeen leading well-known makes—to give an 
accurate picture of how satisfied people are with 
their present cars. 

Those who drive Cadillacs showed the greatest 
owner loyalty in the entire automotive industry. 


Every Sunday Afternoon... 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION rete GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 





sure about... 





Percentage-wise, more of them said they would 
“repeat” on their present cars than any other group 
of owners questioned. 


This would be significant at any time; but it is 
especially so today. Even the latest cars purchased 
before the war are now in their fourth year of 
service. Cars are being tried as they have never 
been tried before. Their full character and capa- 
bilities are now being revealed to their owners. 


We are proud that Cadillac owners are so well 
satisfied with their cars. It is convincing proof of 
the value of Cadillac craftsmanship. 








and others. Sat., June 9, at 2:30 p.m. (Town Hall. 
BR 9-9447.) 


Sperry SympHony OrcHestrA—Norman Pickering con- 


ducting. Sun., June 10, at 8:45 p.m. (Carnegie 
Hall. CI 7-7460.) 


Gotoman BANo—Central Park Mall, Wed. and Fri., 


June 13 and 15, at 8:30 p.M.... Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, Thurs. and Sat., June 14 and 16, at 
8:30 P.M. 


Jos Wuite ano Etwooo SmitH—Ballad singers. Mon., 


June 11, at 8:30 p.m. (Town Hall. BR 9-9447.) 
SPORTS 


BAsesALt—At the polo Grounps: Giants vs. Dodgers, 


Thurs., June 7, at 2:30 P.M.; Giants vs. Phil- 


-adelphia, Fri., June 15, at 2:30 P.m., and Sat., 


June 16, at 8:45 P.M... . YANKEE stADIUM: Yankees 
vs. Boston, Fri. and Sat., June 8-9, at 2:30 P.M., 
and Sun., June ro, at 2:05 P.M.; Yankees vs. 
Washington, Tues., June 12, at 2:30 P.M.... 
—esets FIELD: Dodgers vs. Philadelphia, Fri. and 
Sat., June 8-9, at 8:30 P.M., and Sun., June 10 
(doubleheader), at 2:05 p.M.; Dodgers vs. Giants, 
Tues., June 12, at 2:30 P.M., Wed., June 13, at 
8:30 P.M., and Thurs., June 14, at 2:30 P.M. 


‘Boxinc—Preliminaries at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 


10 P.M.—At MADISON SQUARE GARDEN: Ike Williams 
vs. Willie Joyce, lightweights, ro rounds, Fri., 
June 8. . . . POLO Grounps: Ray Robinson vs. Jimmy 
McDaniels, welterweights, to rounds, Fri., June 15. 


Crew—Columbia vs. Cornell, Sat., June 9, at 6 


P.M. (Harlem River.) 


Fencinc—National Championships: Women’s Team, 


Tues., June 12, at 6:30 p.m.; Foil, Individual, 
Wed., June 13, at 6:30 p.M.; Women’s Foil, In- 
dividual, Thurs., June 14, at 6:30 p.M.; Epée, 
Individual, Fri., June 15, at 6:30 P.M.; Sabre, 
Individual, Sat., June 16, at 2 P.M. and 8 p.M. 
(Fencers Club, 320 E. 53.) 


Go.tr—New Jersey State G.A. Amateur Champion- 


ship, qualifying rounds, Sun., June 10, Canoe 
Brook C.C., Summit, N.J.... Metropolitan G.A. 
Senior Championship, Thurs., June 14, Baltusrol 
G.C., Springfield, N.J. ... New Jersey State G.A. 
Amateur Championship, Match Play Rounds, 
starting Sat., June 16, Canoe Brook C.C., Sum- 
mit, N.J. 


Racinc—Weekdays at Belmont, at 1:30 P.M., 


through June 23. (The Juvenile, and Metro- 
politan Handicap, June 9; Roseben Handicap and 
the Suburban, June 16.) Frequent trains leave 
Penn Station Mon. through Fri. between 11:05 
A.M. and 1:10 P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. 
and 1:45 P.M. 


Track—N.Y.A.C. Meet, Sat., June 9, at 3 P.M. 


(Randalls Island.) 


- Trottinc—Weekdays at Roosevelt Raceway, West- 


bury, L.I., at 8:40 P.M. (A special train leaves 
Penn Station at 7:03 P.M.) 


Yacutinc—Championship regatta on the Sound: 


Manhasset Bay Y.C., Sun., June 10, at about 2 


P.M, 
OTHER EVENTS 


Warrime Exnisitions—At the NORLYST GALLERY, 59 W. 


56: the poetry, prose, art, and newspapers of the 
French Underground during the Nazi occupation, 
including reproductions of work by the artist 
Jean DuBuffet, and Midnight Press publications. 
Weekdays 11 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through June 19.... 
CHRYSLER BLOG., 405 Lexington, at 42: a collection of 
United States Army combat vehicles, artillery, 
bombs, rockets, and small arms, as well as equip- 
ment captured from the Germans and Japanese; 
also, weekdays from 12 noon to 5:45 P.M., con- 
tinuous showings of recent War Department films. 
Weekdays 9 A.M. to 6 Pp.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
. .. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, R.C.A. Bldg., 
1250 6 Ave., at 49: a large collection of naval 
aviation training equipment, including the Norden 
bombsight and the “Gunairstructor,”’ a device in 
which the conditions and problems of air combat 
are simulated. Daily 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; through 
June 30....NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central 
Pk. W. at 76: military miscellany—firearms, 
swords, flags, even diaries—dating from the 
French and Indian wars through the first World 
War. Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Tues. through Fri., 
1 to 5 P.M.; through July 31. 


Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 


designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53. 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 p.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; 
through Sept. 3. 


TRANSPORTATION——About a hundred prints and other 


memorabilia showing the work of John Stephenson, 
who built New York’s first omnibuses, horsecars, 
early subway trains, and other rolling stock: Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, 5 Ave. at 103. 
Tues. through Sat., 10 a.m. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 
P.M.; through Sept. 30. 


Nore—“The Fighting Lady,” a 103-foot model of 


an aircraft carrier, is on view in the Sunken 
Plaza of Rockefeller Center. Purchasers of War 
Bonds, at the Plaza, may go on board. 


ON THE AIR 


State Department—Archibald MacLeish and others 


in a discussion of our international policy; broad- 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 


cast from San Francisco, Sat., June 9, at 7 P.M., 
WEAF. 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, Sun., June 10, at 3 P.M., WABC.... 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., June 9 
and 16, at 5 p.M., WJZ. 

Sports—Racing: the Preakness, Sat., June 16, at 
4 P.M., WEAF.... Boxing: Ike Williams vs. 
Willie Joyce, Fri., June 8; Ray Robinson vs. 
Jimmy McDaniels, Fri., June 15; at 10 P.M., 
WOR. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
Paris), Tues. at, to:15 P.M., WJZ.... Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs, and Sun., at 6 P.M., 
WABC.... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 p.M., WMCA....Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
London), Sun. at 1:45 P.M., WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.m., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 P.M., WEAF. 
...Lisa Sergio, Mon. through Fri. at 7 P.m., 
WOXR.... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 P.M., 
WABC. ... Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:45 P.M.. WHN.... Leland Stowe, Sat. at 7:15 
P.M., WJZ....Raymond Swing, Mon. through 
Fri. at 7:15 P.M., WJZ. ... Dorothy Thompson 

_ (from Europe), Sun. at 9:45 p.m.. WOR. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THe Corn Is Green—Screen version of the Emlyn 
Williams success, with Bette Davis instead of 
Ethel Barrymore. If you can believe that Miss 
Davis’s interest in her handsome young miner is 
quite platonic, you can believe practically any- 
thing. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

Guest iN tHE House-—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who al- 
most breaks up a happy family. With Anne Bax- 
ter and Ralph Bellamy. (Stoddard, B’way at 90; 
through Wed. Aft., June 13....Loew’s 86th 
Street, 3 Ave. at 86; Sat. through Tues., June 9- 
12,... Plaza, 58, E. of Madison; Tues. through 
Thurs., June 12-14.... Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; 
Tues. through Sat., June 12-16.) 

A MEDAL For BENNY—In spite of some rather obvious 
comedy and pathos, John Steinbeck’s story of an 
old man whose son wins a posthumous award for 
valor is quite affecting. With J. Carroll Naish, 
Arturo De Cordova, and Dorothy Lamour. (Rivoli, 
B’way at 49; through Tues. Aft., June 12.) 

Meet Me IN St. Louts—Mainly about the four Smith 
sisters and their emotional problems. Judy Gar- 
land, Margaret O’Brien, Mary Astor, and Leon 
Ames are in this extremely attractive version of 
Sally Benson’s stories. (68th Street Playhouse, 3 
Ave. at 68; Sat. through Wed., June 9-13.) 

NationAL Vetver—An adaptation of Enid Bagnold’s 
novel about a little girl who wins a horse in'a 
lottery and then rides him in the Grand National. 
Nonsense, of course, but very appealing. With 
Elizabeth Taylor and Mickey Rooney. (68th 
Street Playhouse, 3 Ave. at 68; through Fri., 
June 8.) 

Our Hearts Were Younc AND Gay—(Gail Russell and 
Diana Lynn as a couple of rich and slightly sim- 
ple-minded girls touring Europe in the nine- 
teen-twenties. (Loew’s 175th Street, B’way at 
175; through Tues., June 12.... Lexington, Lex- 
ington at 51; Loew’s 72nd Street, 3 Ave. at 
72; Loew’s 83rd Street, B’way at 83; and Olym- 
pia, B’way at 107; through Wed., June 13.) 

THe Way AHEAoD—Excellent British import about how 
a group of young British civilians were condi- 
tioned for the army. With David Niven. (Victoria, 
B’way at 46.) 

WitHout Love—lIt’s hard to believe that Philip Barry 
would recognize this Donald Ogden Stewart ver- 
sion as his Broadway play, but it’s very lively 
and amusing just the same. With Katharine Hep- 
burn and Spencer Tracy. (State, B’way at 45; 
through Wed., June 13.) : 

THe WoMAN IN THE Winnow—Edward G. Robinson as 
a murderer who really meant no harm in par- 








ticular, With Joan Bennett and a surprise ending 
that is hardly likely to surprise anyone. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Thurs., June 7.) 


REVIVALS 


THe Apventures of Tom SAwyeR (1938)—Tommy Kelly 
and May Robson as Tom and Aunt Polly. (Ter- 
race, 9 Ave. at 23; Sun..and Mon., June 1o-11.) 

THe Bic Store (1941)—The Marx Brothers take over 
a department store. (Alden, B’way at 67; through 
Sati, June 9....Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 
12; Tues. through Thurs., June 12-14.) 

CarNiVAL IN FLANDERS (1936)—Sly doings in a medi- 
eval Flemish town. In French, with Louis Jouvet. 
(55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55; starting 
Wed., June 13.) 

Desire (1936)—Stolen pearls, Spain, Marlene Die- 
trich, and Gary Cooper. (Alden, B’way at 67; 
through Sat., June 9.) 

Granp ILtusion (1938)—German prisons in the first 
World War. In French, with Erich von Stroheim 
and Jean Gabin. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 
55; starting Wed., June 13.) 

THe Heart oF A NATION (1943)—France, from the 
eighteen-seventies to the presént. In French, with 
Michéle Morgan, Raimu, and Louis Jouvet, and 
with an English narrative by Charles Boyer. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; Tues. through Thurs., June 
12-14.) 

Here Comes Mr. JorvAN (1941)—About a_prize- 
‘fighter who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 
Robert Montgomery and Claude Rains. (World, 
153 W. 49.) 

IN Name Onty (1939)—Kay Francis, Carole Lom- 
bard, and Cary Grant in the usual triangle mess. 
(Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Mon. and Tues., June 
II-12.) 

In Our Time (1944)—Poland in 1939. With Ida 
Lupino and Paul Henreid. (Art, 36 E. 8; Thurs.; 
June 7.) 

THe LApy VANIsHES (1938)—Hitchcock mystery on a 
European express. Dame May Whitty, Margaret 
Lockwood, and Paul Lukas. (Thalia, B’way at 95; 
Thurs., June 7.) 

My Favorite Wire (1940)—-Irene Dunne as a female 
Enoch Arden and Cary Grant as her husband. 
(Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; through Fri., June 8.) 

Naueuty Marietta (1935)—The Victor Herbert oper- 
etta, with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. 
(Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; and Carlton, 
B’way at 100; Thurs., June 7.... Sutton, 3 Ave. 
at 57; Tues. and Wed., June 12-13.) 

ON tHe Avenue (1937)—Rich girl marries poor actor. 
Madeleine Carroll, Alice Faye, Dick Powell, and 
Irving Berlin music. (Alden, B’way at 67; Sun. 
and Mon., June ro-11.) 

Once Upon A Time (1944)—Whimsy about a dancing 
caterpillar. With Cary Grant and Janet Blair. 
(Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; Tues. through 
Thurs., June 12-14.) 

Our Town (1940)—The Thornton Wilder play. 
Frank Craven, Martha Scott, and William Hol- 
den. (Beverly, 3 Ave, at 50; through Fri., June 
8.) 

THe Prisoner oF ZENDA (1937)—Madeleine Carroll, 
Ronald Colman, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
(Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Sat. through Mon., June 
9-11.... Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; Sun..and Mon., 
June 10-11.) 

THe Rainsow (1944)—The German occupation of a 
Ukrainian village. In Russian. (Thalia, B’way at 
95; Fri. through Mon., June 8-11.) 

THuNoeR Rock (1944)——The dreams of a disillusioned 
journalist in a Lake Michigan lighthouse. With 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara Mullen. (Green- 
wich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; Thurs., June 7.... 
Normandie, Park at 53; Wed. and Thurs., June 
13-14.) 

To Be or Nor To Be (1942)—Ernst Lubitsch, with the 
help of Carole Lombard and Jack Benny, takes 
the Gestapo apart. (Carlton, B’way at 100; 
Thurs., June 7.) ; 

Torrip Zone (1940)—Life among banana pickers, 
with Ann -Sheridan, James Cagney, and Pat 
O’Brien. (Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Mon. and Tues., 
June 11-12...,. Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 84; 
Tues. and Wed., June 12-13.) 

WutHerinG HeicHts (1939)—-Merle Oberon and Lau- 
rence Olivier on the Bronté moors. (Schuyler, 
Columbus Ave, at 84; Tues. and Wed., June 
12-13.) ‘ 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the fol- 
lowing schedule—tHurs., JuNE 7: ‘‘Beau Geste’”’ 
(1926), with Ronald Colman and William Powell. 
... FRI, THROUGH SUN., JULY 8-10: ‘‘Underworld’’ 








(1927), directed by Josef von Sternberg. ... MON. 
THROUGH THURS., JULY II-14: es A Love of Jeanne 
Ney” (1927), directed’ by G. W. Pabst. ... FROM 


FRI, JUNE 15: “Sunrise” (1927), with George 
O’Brien and Janet Gaynor; and “Hands” (1928), 
by Stella Simon. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


AparRTMENTS FOR Service *Men—-New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 


3 
At last...outdoor stuff, t 
Weather-proof, acid-pr 


t needs no coddling! 
f, washable, resilient... 
because it’s Koroseal” p! tic, crisscrossed on 
natural cypress frames. What's more, it all folds 
up into nothing flat. In a‘c ice of summery 
colors, and ready now for immediate delivery. 
Chair, $36.50. Settee, $59. 0. Cypress table, 


36” diameter, $24.9 1 


*Reg. trademark of B. F. Goodtich Co. 
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GOINGS ON 
ABOUT TOWN 


periods are urged to make them available to service 
men and their families. Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing, 1 E. 44 
(MU 2-4310). 

VotunteeR Work—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of 
the city into various kinds of work are listed 
below, along with a few of the most pressing 
needs of the moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
VOLUNTEER OFFICE, t E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men 
and women to work in canteens at least one shift 
a week, night or day; men and women to take 
a short training course and then work a mini- 
mum of two full days a week as group-leaders 
in summer playgrounds. .. . RED CROSS, 315 Lexing- 
ton, at 38 (MU 4-4455): women to take a forty- 
six-hour training course and then work four 
daytime hours a week as dietitians’ aides in hos- 
pitals; women to take an eighty-hour course and 
then work at least two full days each week as 
nurses’ aides in hospital wards, clinics, etc.... 
AMERICAN WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, 16 E. 66 (RE 
4-6050) : women to work three to five hours a day, 
several days a week, preparing refreshments for | 
service men’s clubs; women who can pass a driv- 
er’s test and then, after completing a course 
in mechanics and first aid, work two sessions a 
week, day or evening, in the Motor Transport 
Service, driving for the Armed Forces and govy- 
ernment agencies. (For Motor Transport work, 
apply at 17 E. 67. RE 7-3700.)... UNITED HOS- 
PITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, at 41 (CA 5-7150): 
men to take a short training course and then 
work about six hours a week, day or eve- 
ning, as orderlies. in hospital wards; women to 
work in hospitals at least six hours a week, dur- 
ing the day, as aides in clinics, wards, offices, 
and diet kitchens, or as receptionists from 7 to 
8:45 A.M....AMERICAN WOMEN'S HOSPITALS RESERVE 
corps, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE 73-0100): women 
to work several hours a week, preferably dur- 
ing the day, as drivers for the Motor Corps; 
women to work at least one full day each 
week as receptionists in veterans’ rehabilitation 
centers. 

Harvesters—The War Manpower Commission is re- 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during the summer, Applications can be 
made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 

Seventy War Loan Drive—The War Bond cam- 
paign is on, and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 
4-6050), and the C.D.V.O., 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310), 
are recruiting volunteers who can work one or 
two afternoons or evenings a week canvassing 
or doing clerical work in connection with the 
drive, 

SaLvAGE—Wastepaper, which is vitally needed, and 
food cans should be kept separate from other - 


‘ 


refuse and given to your building superintendent, 
who will see that they both reach the proper au- — 


thorities. Although cans in any condition are ac- © 
ceptable, it will facilitate handling if you flatten — 
them after cutting out both ends. Wastepaper 
should be tied in easily handled bundles....The 
government urges that householders continue to 
save kitchen fat, used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and sulfa ointments, among other things. 
Your butcher will give. you two meat-ration 
tokens for every pound you turn in to him.... 
Rags are urgently needed for use on ships, in — 
war plants, and by mechanized forces. They can 
be turned over to any charity organization or 
junk dealer. 3 
Susurss AND CountrY—The setups for volunteer work — 
and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most rural communities have _ 
some sort of committee in charge of these activi- 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you to a 
convenient one, write for guidance to the War 
Council at your county seat. ca 
Girrs, Loans, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to send 
overseas is acute. Donors who wish to contribute — 
should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for an ap- 
pointment. ... The United National Clothing Col- | 
lection wants to accumulate a hundred and fifty 
million pounds of practical clothing, shoes, bed- 
ding, and linens for destitute families overseas. 
Drivers of laundry trucks will pick up contribu- 
tions on their regular routes, or, for the location 
of the nearest depot, call CI 5-7350.... Musical 
instruments, especially brasses and accordions, 
are needed for Army and Navy hospitals, trans- 
port ships, and recreation centers. Contributions 
can be made to the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654 
Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410).... Good books of all 
kinds are wanted for men in the Merchant Marine. 
If you have any to give, mail them to the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Library, 45 Broadway, New 
York 6, or, for information about collections, call 
BO 9-0220, 
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a pen dince Eleganeies Lovely, spirited papers to hear a charming signature. 


Enchanting to give, in tribute to the taste and talent ot a charming hostess. Pe Of a quality so rare, 


one sees and feels it instantly. Designed with such finesse, the beauty grows. The fashion is authentic. 


Express verve with Cherry Orchard — sophistication with Marine F antasy — cordiality with Geranium 
Terrace. Let Largesse, with its American Beauty color and exquisite flower-print box, bring the graces of 


. . 7? . 
a midsummer garden to your friend s desk Or your own.... All are well adapted to engraving. 
Accept the invitation of leading department stores and stationers to see the entire collection of Correspondence Elegancies 


New York showroom, 200 Fifth Avenue YW Q¢ 
Kellogg is a division of the U. S. Envelope Company oon 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—Thurs., June 7: 
“The Enchanted Cottage,’’ Robert Young, Dorothy 
McGuire, Herbert Marshall.... From Fri., June 
8: “The Wonder Man,” Danny Kaye, Virginia 
Mayo. ‘ 

Caritot, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Thrill of a 
Romance,’ Esther Williams, Van Johnson. P 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—Through Fri., 
June 8: “‘That’s the Spirit,” Peggy Ryan, Jack 
Oakie.... From Sat., June 9: “Son of Lassie,” 
Peter Lawford, Donald Crisp. 

Giose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—Through Fri., 
June 8: ‘Flame of Barbary Coast,’’ Ann Dvorak, 
John Wayne. ... From Sat., June g: “It’s in the 
Bag,” Fred Allen, Jack Benny. 

GotnaM, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—Thurs., June 7: 
“Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, 
Roddy McDowall.... From Fri., June 8: “‘De- 
lightfully Dangerous,” Jane Powell, Ralph Bel- 
lamy. 

Hottywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—THE CorRN IS 
GREEN, Bette Davis, John Dall. 

Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—Through Wed., 
May 13: ‘China Sky,” Randolph Scott, Ruth 
Warrick, ; 

Paramount, B’way at 43 (BR 9-8738)—‘‘Out of This 
World,” Diana Lynn, Eddie Bracken, Veronica 
Lake. 

Rapio City Music Hatt, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
“The Valley of Decision,’”’ Greer Garson, Gregory 
Peck, Donald Crisp. 

Rivoti, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—Through Tues. 
Aft., June 12: A MEDAL FOR BENNY, Dorothy Lamour, 
Arturo de Cordova.... Tues. Eve., June 12, at 
8:30: special War Bond performance, picture to 
be announced.... From Wed., June 13: “Junior 
Miss,” Peggy Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—“Where Do We 
Go from Here?,” June Haver, Fred MacMurray, 
Joan Leslie. 

State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
June 13: witHout Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Lucille Ball. 

StrAND, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—*‘Pillow to Post,” 
Ida Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet. 

Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—THE WAY AHEAD, 
David Niven. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Atpen, B’way at 67 (SU 7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., June 9g: pesire, Marlene Dietrich, 
Gary Cooper; also THE BIG store, the Marx Broth- 
ers.... Sun. and Mon., June 10-11: ON THE AVENUE, 
Madeleine Carroll, Alice Faye, Dick Powell; also 
“Let Us Live,’? Maureen O’Sullivan, Henry 
Fonda. ... Tues. and Wed., June 12-13: “Break 
of Hearts,’ Katharine Hepburn, Charles Boyer; 
also ‘‘Maryland,” Fay Bainter, Walter Brennan. 

BeLMonT, 121 W. 48 (BR 9-0378)—Spanish films, 
no English titles—Thurs., June 7: “En el Viejo 
Buenos Aires,”’... From Fri., June 8: ““Mi Cuate, 
el Rey.” ; 

Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Through Fri., 
June 8: our Town, revival, Frank Craven, Martha 
Scott, William Holden; also My FAVoRITE WIFE, re- 
vival, Irene Dunne, Cary Grant... . Sat. through 
Mon., June 9-11: THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, revival, 
Madeleine Carroll, Ronald Colman; also ‘‘Slightly 
Dangerous,”’ revival, Lana Turner, Robert Young. 
...From Tues., June 12: ‘‘Roughly Speaking,” 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson; also “House of 
Fear,” Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. 

51H AVENUE PLAYHOUSE, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., June 12: “The Last 
Millionaire” (in French), Annabella; also ‘‘The 
Emperor Jones,” Paul Robeson. ...From Wed., 
June 13: ‘‘Amphitryon” (in French), Henri 
Garat; also “32 Rue de Montmartre” (in French), 
Gaby Morlay, Erich von Stroheim. 

551TH Street PLAvHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)—Re- 
vivals, French films—Through Tues., June 12: 
“Heart of Paris,” Raimu; also “L’Alibi,’? Erich 
von Stroheim.... From Wed., June 13: CARNIVAL 
IN FLANDERS, Louis Jouvet; also GRAND ILLUSION, 
Erich von Stroheim, Jean Gabin. 

Littte CARNEGIE, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—‘‘We Ac- 
cuse,’’ documentary film. 

Srantey, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—“The Ural 
Front” (in Russian). 

THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Thurs., June 7: 
THE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW, Edward G. Robinson, 
Joan Bennett, Raymond Massey; also THE LADY 
VANISHES, revival, Dame May Whitty, Margaret 
Lockwood, Paul Lukas.... Fri. through Mon., 
June 8-11: THE RAINBOW (in Russian), revival; also 
“They Came to a City,’ J. B. Priestley, John 
Clements, Googie Withers. ... From Tues., June 
12: THE HEART OF A NATION (in French, with English 
narrative by Charles Boyer), revival, Michéle 
Morgan, Raimu, Louis Jouvet; also ‘‘Mister V,” 
revival, Leslie Howard. 

Wortp, 153 W. 49 (CI 7-5747)—HERE COMES MR. JOR- 
DAN, revival, Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains. 


EAST SIDE 
Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Thurs., June 7: IN OuR 
time, revival, Ida Lupino, Paul Henreid.... Fri. 


through Mon., June 8-11: ““Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka,’ Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster.... 
From Tues., June 12: ‘‘The Princess and the 
Pirate,” Bob Hope. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Fri., June 8: “Belle of the Yukon,” 
Gypsy Rose Lee, Randolph Scott, Dinah Shore; 
also “Betrayal from the East,” Lee Tracy, Nancy 
Kelly... . Sat. through Tues., June 9-12: “‘I’ll Be 
Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shir- 
ley Temple; also “Escape in the Fog,” Otto 


AT THE 
MOVIE HOUSES 





THURSDAY, JUNE 7, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 


THIS 1S A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 


TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE7, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES." 


Kruger, Nina Foch....From Wed., June 13: 
“Roughly Speaking,” Rosalind Russell, Jack Car- 
son; also “The House of Fear,’ Basil Rathbone, 
Nigel Bruce. 

Loew's 42ND Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
Through Mon., June 11: ‘‘Here Come the Waves,” 
Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts; also 
‘Dark Mountain,’ Ellen Drew, Robert Lowery. 
... Tues. and Wed., June 12-13: “‘Thunderhead 
—Son of Flicka,’? Roddy McDowall, Preston Fos- 
ter; also “Mr. Emmanuel,” Felix Aylmer, Greta 
Gynt. 

Lexincton, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., June 13: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, 
Diana Lynn, Gail Russell; also “And Now To- 
morrow,’ Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hay- 


ward. 

Trans-Lux 52ND Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Thurs., June 7: “Belle of the Yukon,” Gypsy 
Rose Lee, Randolph Scott, Dinah Shore. ... Fri. 
through Tues., June 8-12: “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders.... From 
Wed., June 13: ‘The House of Fear,” Basil 
Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. — : 

Normanoie, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Through Fri., 
June 8: ‘“‘A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” Dorothy 
McGuire, James Dunn, Peggy Ann Garner.... 
Sat. and Sun., June g-10: “Between Two Wo- 
men,” Van Johnson, Gloria. De Haven, Lionel 
Barrymore....Mon. and Tues., June 11-12: 
“Keep Your Powder Dry,” Lana Turner, Laraine 
Day, Susan Peters.... From Wed., June 13: 
THUNDER ROCK, revival, Michael Redgrave, Barbara 
Mullen. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Through Fri., 
June 8: “Tonight and Every Night,” Rita Hay- 
worth, Lee Bowman, Janet Blair. ... Sat. through 
Mon., June 9-11: “Between Two Women,” Van 
Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barrymore.... 
Tues. and Wed., June 12-13: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, 
revival, Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson Eddy. 

R.K.O. 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Wed., June 13: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” 
Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; 
also ‘“‘Zombies on Broadway,” Wally Brown, Alan 
Carney. 

PrazA, 58, E. of Madison (VO _ 5-3320)—Thurs., 
June 7: “I'll Be Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, 
Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple... . Fri. through 
Mon., June 8-11: ‘‘Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,” 
Roddy _ McDowall, Preston Foster.... From 
Tues., June 12: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy. 

681TH Street PLAYHOUSE, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Fri., June 8: NATIONAL veLvet, Mickey 
Rooney, Elizabeth Taylor, Donald Crisp... . Sat. 
through Wed., June 9-13: MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, 
Judy Garland, Margaret O’Brien, Mary Astor. 

Loew's 72np Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., June 13: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell; also “And 
Now Tomorrow,” Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, 
Susan Hayward. 

“Trans-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Mon., June 11: ‘‘The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,’’ Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders. ... From 
Tues., June 12: ‘Roughly Speaking,’ Rosalind 
Russell, Jack Carson. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Wed., June 13: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” 
Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; 
also “‘Zombies on Broadway,” Wally Brown, Alan 
Carney. 

Loew's 86TH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., June 8: ‘“Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka,” Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster; also 
“Mr. Emmanuel,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt.... 
Sat. through Tues., June 9-12: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, 
Anne Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also ‘‘See My Law- 
yer,’ Olsen and Johnson....Wed., June 13: 
“The Sign of the Cross,” revival, Claudette Col- 
bert, Fredric March, Charles Laughton; also “One 
Sy. pad Night,” revival, Evelyn Laye, John 

oles. 

OrpHeuM, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through Mon., 
June 11: “Here Come the Waves,” Bing Crosby, 





Betty Hutton, Sonny Tutis; also “Dark Moun- 
tain,’ Ellen Drew, Robert Lowery. ... Tues. and 


Wed., June 12-13: ‘“‘Beyond Tomorrow,” revival, 


Maria Ouspenskaya, Charles Winninger; also 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” revival, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Through Fri., 
June 8: “A Song to Remember,” Merle Oberon 
Paul Muni; also ‘‘Crime Doctor’s Courage, 
Warner Baxter, Hillary Brooke.... Sat. and 
Sun., June 9-10: “Belle of the Yukon,’ Gypsy 
Rose Lee, Randolph Scott, Dinah Shore; also 
“Betrayal from the East,” Lee Tracy, Nancy 
Kelly. ... Mon. and Tues., June 11-12: IN_NAME 
ONLY, revival, Kay Francis, Cary Grant, Carole 
Lombard; also Torrip ZONE, revival, Ann Sheridan, 
James Cagney, Pat O’Brien....From Wed., 
June 13: ‘‘The Sign of the Cross,” revival, 
Claudette Colbert, Fredric March, Charles Laugh- 
ton; also “A Night to Remember,” revival, Loretta 
Young, Brian Aherne. 2 

81TH Street PLavHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Through 
Fri., June 8: “I’ll Be Seeing You,’ Ginger 
Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple... . Sat. 
through Tues., June 9-12: ‘“Mr. Emmanuel,” Felix 
Aylmer, Greta Gynt....From Wed., June 13: 
“The Stars Look Down,” revival, Margaret Lock- 
wood, Michael Redgrave. 


fy 
i 


SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA 9-2166)—Through ~ 


Mon., June 11: “Here Come the Waves,” Bing 
Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts; also “‘Dark 
Mountain,” Ellen Drew, Robert Lowery.... 
Tues. and Wed., June 12-13: ‘“Beyond Tomor- 
row,” revival, Maria Ouspenskaya, Charles Win- 
ninger; also ‘“Tom Brown’s School Days,” re- 
vival, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, Jimmy Lydon. 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., June 7: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette. 
MacDonald, Nelson Eddy; also THUNDER ROCK, «e- 
vival, Michael Redgrave, Barbara Mullen.... 
Fri. through Mon., June 8-11: “Belle of the 
Yukon,’’ Gypsy Rose Lee, Randolph Scott, Dinah 
Shore; also ‘Betrayal from the East,’’ Lee Tracy, 
Nancy Kelly....From Tues., June 12: ONCE 
UPON A TIME, revival, Cary Grant, Janet Blair; also 
THE BIG STORE, revival, the Marx Brothers. 

R.K.O. 23rp Street, 8 Ave, at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Wed., June 13: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” 
Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; 
roe “Zombies on Broadway,” Wally Brown, Alan 

arney. 

Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat., 
June 9: “I'll Be Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, 
Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple; also “Escape in 
the Fog,’”? Otto Kruger, Nina Foch. ... Sun. and 
Mon., June-10-11: THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, revival, 
Madeleine Carroll, Ronald Colman;. also THE AD- 
VENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, revival, Tommy Kelly, 
May Robson.... From Tues., June 12: GUEST IN 
THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also “‘See 
My Lawyer,” Olsen and Johnson. ; 

R.K.O. 8lst Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 
Through Wed., June 13: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” 
Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; 
ee **Zombies on Broadway,’’ Wally Brown, Alan 

arney. 

Loew's 83rp Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 
Through Wed., June 13: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell; also “And 
Now Tomorrow,” Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, 
Susan Hayward. 


ScHuyter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— : 


‘ 


Thurs., June 7: ‘‘A Tree. Grows in Brooklyn,” 
Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, Peggy Ann Gar- 
ner. ... Fri, through Mon., June 8-11: ‘““A Song 
to Remember,’’ Merle Oberon, Paul Muni.... 
Tues. and Wed,, June 12-13: TORRID ZONE, revival, 
Ann Sheridan, James Cagney, Pat O’Brien; also 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, revival, Merle Oberon, Lau- 
rence Olivier. 1, 

Stopparp, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Through Wed. 
Aft., June 13: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy; also ‘“‘See My Lawyer,” Olsen 
and Johnson.... Wed. Eve., June 13, at 8:30: 
special War Bond performance, picture to be 
announced. 

Cartton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Thurs., June 
7: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Nelson Eddy; also to se OR NOT To BE, revival, 
Carole Lombard, Jack Benny.... Fri. through 
Mon., June 8-11: “‘Tonight and Every Night,” 
Rita Hayworth, Lee Bowman, Janet Blair; also 
““Power of the Whistler,” Richard Dix. . 
Tues., June 12: ‘“‘Between Two Women,” Van 
Johnson, Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barrymore; 
also “‘Nothing but Trouble,” Laurel and Hardy. 

OuympiA, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., June 13: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, 
Diana Lynn, Gail Russell; also “And Now To- 
Born Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hay- 
ward. 

Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Wed. 
June 13: ‘“‘God Is My Co-Pilot,’’ Dennis Morgan, 
Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; also “Zombies on 
Broadway,” Wally Brown, Alan Carney. 

Loew's I75tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 
Through Tues., June 12: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
And GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell; also ‘And 
Now Tomorrow,” Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, 
Susan Hayward. ...Wed., June 13: “Vampire’s 
Ghost,” John Abbott; also ‘‘The Phantom Speaks,” 
Stanley Ridges, Lynn Roberts. 

Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA 7-7200)—Through 
Wed., June 13: ‘‘God Is My Co-Pilot,”? Dennis 
Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; also 
Pes es on Broadway,” Wally Brown, Alan 

arney. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


‘Notes and Comment 


OUNTER-INFLATION Norte: The 
prewar dollar is worth $1.17 
on the White Plains-to-Mount 

Vernon bus. The fare has miraculous- 
ly gone down from thirty cents to twen- 
ty-five. 


NE of our West Coast under- 

cover men has flashed us that he 
has discovered one California outfit 
that is not concerned with reconver- 
sion. This man stumbled on the place 
while he was on his way from La Jolla 
to Los Angeles. It was a small build- 
ing, 
“STEPPING STONES, HANGING BAS- 
KETS, AND TRELLISES.” 


HE most wonderful thing about 
- the new cloverleaf and reinforced 


concrete municipal airport in Queens. 


where the runways will have hard 
shoulders and end in Calcutta and 
where ten years from now three hun- 
dred and thirteen planes will arrive at 
the peak hour from London and Salt 
Lake City and Guam and where forty 
thousand men and women will be em- 
ployed many of them happily and 
through whose gates thirty thousand 
passengers with their thirty thousand 
pairs of pajamas and their thirty thou- 
sand toothbrushes will pass daily on their 
way to and from Omaha and Auckland 
and Chillicothe and Alexandria and 
which will be approached by a new six- 
lane express highway from the Heart of 
the City and whose administration 
building® will contain over a million 
square feet of floor space with loading 
decks radiating from the semicircular 
structure is its name. Its name is Idle- 
wild. Not Jetwold, not Dynamoor, 
but Idlewild. 


— 


SUALLY, after a war, a lot of 
valuable stuff is scrapped, partly 
as a gesture of good will and partly be- 


near the ocean, and the sign said, . 


cause a lot of matériel hanging around 
(planes and stuff) competes with new 
enterprise and annoys postwar pioneers, 
who want a clean board. ‘This time, 
however, it looks as though we may 
not scrap anything much. “The Army 
and the Navy, those thrifty housewives, 
are tying on their aprons and preparing 
to preserve everything in sight. It is 
now feasible to can an airplane and to 
put up a tank—and if you have the 
drag the Army has, you ‘can get the 
sugar. T’o put up an airplane, you place 
it in an aluminum container and seal it, 





first throwing in. a handful of some 
chemical that eats moisture. In addition 
to being airtight, corrosion-proof, 
and moisture-eating, the container is 
equipped with an indicator on the out- 
side to notify watchers of any trouble 
within. It has been estimated that a tank 
or plane, properly canned, would be good 
for fifty years. The backers of the idea 
feel that it would be a fine thing for 
world peace if we had a cellar full of 
canned tanks and planes and guns. 
‘They say it would make other nations 
think twice before starting anything. 
One sometimes wonders. At the rate 
things are going in the laboratories, 
a fifty-year-old airplane emerging from 
its can will probably look as formidable 
as the same amount of raspberry jam. 


HE late Stephen Vincent Benét 

was obsessed with the possibility of 
the machine’s turning on man in venge- 
ful fury and destroying him, and he 
wrote several terrifying poems on that 
theme. W. A.-Dwiggins, a distinguished 
typographer of our time, has recently 
written and published a melodrama, 
called “Millennium 1,” which chal- 


lenges this unhappy view. Far from 
being savage, the machine, he feels, is 
patient and intelligent, and is much 
more apt to enslave man than destroy 
him. There is always evidence for Mr. 
Benét’s thesis, like the mechanical corn 
picker in Nebraska that caught its mas- 
ter the other day and husked him of all 
his clothes, but lately a few signs have 
shown up to support Mr. Dwiggins’ 
opinion. A woman we know, unable to 
get an electric phonograph, bought a 
fine old aristocratic wind-up model, a 
head taller than she is, and discovered 
that it would play all her records but 
an album of Red Army songs, over 
which it simply passed its needle in silent 
scorn. And from Life comes word 
that plexiglas, one of the new pla8tics, 
has “memory”—that if, under heat, it 
is compressed from one shape into an- 
other, it will, on reheating, return to 
its original shape. If it also will remem- 
ber who tortured it into its unnatural 
shape and will flow along the ground 
after him, mankind might just as well 
prepare to take to the galleys and the 
mines. 


E were glad to see that Morris 

Anmuth, the Dewey booer, was 
acquitted the other day by a jury. The 
judge told the jury that in this country 
a man had a right to boo Dewey and 
thereby become a Booey dewer—par- 
don us, a Dewey booer. The question is 
a fundamental one and involves the 
right to take political utterances or leave 
them alone. Also acquitted were the 
two cops who had tried to shush 
Anmuth. These Anmuth shushers had 





MCR (NY 
ee 
R tu 
picked the wrong Dewey booer to mix 
with, and _ there confusion all 
round. Anmuth, incidentally, is a Re- 





Was 


“T here’s nothing really complicated about it: if you live ina strategic- 
base area you come under the supervision of the World Security Coun- 
cil and its military staff, whereas if you live in a trusteeship area you 
are governed by a trusteeship council which, like the economic and 
social council, serves under the authority of the General Assembly.” 





publican and was not booing Dewey in 
a perfunctory manner, but was inspired. 


A Little Hazy 
SHE first American soldier officially 


to make contact with the Russian 
Army (we'll explain that a bit later) is 
Lieutenant Bill Robertson, a short, dap- 
per ex-pre-medical student (U.C.L.A.) 
with a blond mustache. By the time we 
got to talk with him, he had told his 
story exactly twenty-seven times—in 
Torgau, where the meeting occurred, 
and in Wurzen, Weimar, Reims, Paris, 
London, Washington, and New York. 
When we saw him, he was glassy-eyed 
with reminiscence. “‘People ask me what 
the Russians think of the Lublin gov- 
ernment, whether they’re going to fight 
the Japanese—all kinds of impossible 
questions,” he told us. “And then when 
I can’t answer they want to know ex- 
actly what the Russian major said to 


me, and exactly what I said to him, and 
I’m ashamed to tell them Id had so 
much schnapps—German whiskey— 
that I’m a little hazy on what really did 
happen.” 

Tovarisch Robertson, as the world 
knows by now, crossed the Elbe by a 
ruined bridge and shook hands with a 
Russian standing on some steel girders 
that were sticking up out of the water. 
Two days later the photographers 
staged a meeting—remember the pic- 
ture of Russian and American soldiers 
standing on a bridge and shaking hands? 
Credit for being the actual, though un- 
official, first man to meet the Russians 
goes to a soldier named Kotzebue, who 
got nothing out of it but a hangover. 
““He went to a party at a Russian com- 
mand post and stayed there two days,” 
Robertson said. ““Had such a good time 
that he just stayed on. That’s why we’re 
official and he’s not.” 

For days and days the forward ele- 


fantry Division—in common 
with American newspaper 
readers——had been anticipating 
the meeting. Patrols were told 
not to range far, and the men 
received lectures on how to 
spot Russian equipment. “All 
patrols were supposed to take 
interpreters with them,” Rob- 
ertson told us, “but that day 
my patrol was just going up 
the road out of Wurzen to 
keep the refugees moving to- 
ward town. Well, we got 
about a half mile up the road, 
and somebody said there were 
some American P.W.s at Tor- 
gau, a little further on. At 
Torgau we heard firing across 
the Elbe, and we knew it must 
be the Russians. We freed a 
lot of P.W.s, and one of them 
came along with us—we call 
him Ensign Peck & Peck, be- 
cause his father owns some 
kind of a store in New York. 
That’s when we broke into the 
drugstore and got paint for a 
flag. Everybody wanted that 
flag when we finally got back 
to our lines. We took it to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower at Reims and 
he asked us what he was sup- 
posed to do with it and we said 
we didn’t know and he said he 
wished he’d been there, and 
that was that.” 

A party of three—Rob- 
ertson, Peck & Peck, and a 


Pfc. Huff, who drove their 


jeep—crossed the Elbe and 
were immediately surrounded by Rus- 
sians who, they later learned, belonged 
to the Fifty-eighth Guards Division of 


the First Ukrainian Army. Robertson | 


started transacting business with the 
major in command, who spoke pretty 
good schoolboy English, about when and 
where the higher-ups would meet. 
“Over by Huff was a crowd of Rus- 
sians, about forty of them,” Robertson 
said. “They kept kissing him on the 
cheeks, then they’d point to the jeep 
we'd left on the other side of the river 
and yell ‘Willys!’ They know that from 
lend-lease. Huff kept yelling “Tova- 
risch!’ and a guy with a harmonica was 
running all around playing a polka, un- 
til somebody told him to stop. The Rus- 
sians don’t wear helmets—just gar- 
rison caps—and they tried to throw 
Huff’s helmet in the river, to show 
what they thought of it. He grabbed it 
back in a hurry—he’d have had to pay 
for a new one, you know. Finally we 
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all sat down on the rocks in the bright 
sunshine and started drinking toasts, 


and that went on for three-quarters of 


an hour. We had sardines, too, and 
canned meat, and some biscuits they’d 
taken from German civilians. We got 
happier and happier, and shook hands 
after every toast. By the time we got 
up to go, Huff and Peck & Peck and I 
were plenty wobbly, happy as hell, and 
awfully tired.” 

Lieutenant Robertson has three sou- 
venirs of the occasion—a Russian wed- 
ding ring, the ten-pointed silver star of 
‘the Order of Alexander Nevsky, and a 
watch he got by swapping his with the 
Russian major. He has an idea that the 
Order of Alexander Nevsky will allow 
him to travel free if he ever goes to 
Russia. The watch doesn’t work. The 
minute hand fell off the next day. ““The 
major sure got the best of the bargain,” 
Robertson observed. 


Ornithology 
VERY young Southern boy ar- 


rived at one of the Navy’s arctic 
outposts before the channel to the place 
froze up last fall. Over his bunk he 
pinned a single, brightly colored feath- 
er. Through the winter his compan- 
ions looked at the feather and won- 
dered, and finally one of them inquired 
about it. “What you got that feather 
up for?” he asked. 
“Reminds me of down home.’ 
“What sort of bird is it from?” 
“Snuffin’-bird.” 


> 


_ “Why are they called snuffin’- 
. birds?” 

“You hunt ’em_ with snuffin’- 
dawgs.” 


Our Own Bacdeker 


eee is a loose name for four more 
or less independent states set up by 
France after the first World War, 
when she received by mandate some of 
the land the British had taken from the 
Turks. There’s the Republic of Leba- 
non, a long, thin republic which takes 
in a thirty-mile-wide strip of coast from 
Palestine halfway to Turkey. Beirut, 
the capital of Lebanon, is the best-known 


- Levantine city, full of crafty traders, 


wealthy merchants, intellectuals, shady 
diplomats from every country of Europe, 
and several men with suspicious-looking 
bulges over their hips. There is also, in 
addition to Lebanon, the Government 
of Latakia, to the north; the Govern- 
ment of Djebel Druse, to the south- 
east; and the remainder of the hinter- 
land, which is called simply Syria. There 
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is also the Sanjak of Alexandretta, which 
is somehow or other now a part of 
Turkey. We will go no further with 
the Sanjak of Alexandretta. 

What you have in Syria is a region a 
little smaller than Georgia, in which are 
a fertile coastal plain, two mountain 
ranges stretching back from the sea, 
with a pleasant valley between, and 
beyond it a rather dreary desert of 
gravel. The fertile parts of Syria are 
lush—there’s no other word for it. 
Licorice grows wild, truffles sprout after 
a rainfall, and on the terraced hillsides 
grapes, mulberry trees, cotton, olive 
trees, corn, and citrous fruits grow in 
profusion. QOn the coast the climate is 
so mild that people from other parts of 
the Near East go there for vacations. 
Back in the desert the temperature goes 
as high as 128. Syria has only the most 
piffing sort of fauna—polecats, badgers, 
squirrels, and the like—and there are 
innumerable fleas. According to the 
Bible, there was nothing like the cedars 
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of Lebanon for building houses and 
ships; now, however, only five small 
cedars-of-Lebanon groves are left in the 
whole district. Syria is a hodgepodge of 
races and religions. “There are Arabs, 
Bedouins, French, Greeks, Armenians, 
Circassians, Algerians, Jews, Metawalas, 
Persians, Druses, Kurds, and a lot more. 
Most of the natives are of Semitic origin. 
There are at least thirty religious sects, 
each one full of jealousy and suspicion 
of the others. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion follow the Moslem religion, in one 
way or another. The national language 
is Arabic, but the Syrians have never 
been able to get together and agree on 
an Arabic name for their homeland; 
“Syria” is a Latin word, probably de- 
rived from the Babylonian name Suri. 

The great days of Syria were pretty 
well back B.c., when the Phoenicians 
lived there and went out on voyages of 
exploration. From the very beginning, 
Syria managed to get mixed up in what- 
ever empire was going at the time— 
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Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, and Turkish. Out 
in the desert are a number of ghost cities 
that apparently have not been inhabited 
since the seventh century. There are no 
oases near these cities, which leads ar- 
cheologists to believe that the land was 
once fertile. Damascus, the oldest city 
in the world, is in Syria. Antioch, an- 
other Syrian city, has the reputation of 
being the unluckiest in the world; it hes 
within two zones of seismic disturbances 
and has twice as many earthquakes as 
if it lay in one; and it has gone through 
innumerable floods, famines, and 
plagues, and has had its share of political 
woe besides. 

Syrian mules and babies wear blue 
bead necklaces to guard against the Evil 
Eye. Family portraits are always hung 
at the top of a wall, touching the ceil- 
ing. There are a lot of one-eyed men 
in Syria; one explanation is that they 
were maimed by their parents to help 
them escape military conscription. 
Within Syria there are still a few scat- 
tered bands of Ismailites, members of 


the Mohammedan sect which sought. 


martyrdom by getting hopped up on 
hashish and killing Crusaders or po- 
litical enemies. Latakia tobacco is fa- 
mous among pipe smokers. In the to- 
bacco country is an attractive pagan 
tribe, the Alaoutes, who worship fertility 
in ways which they prefer to keep se- 
cret. One of these pagans got converted, 
came to the United States, and wrote a 
book on the customs of his tribe; after 
he got back to the Old Country, he was 
found dead, with his tongue torn out. 
Not only that, but an American in Syria 
who bought a copy of the book was 
found dead, with Ais tongue torn out. 


What’s that behind you 


1945 
MATRON in Germantown got 


in an extra part-time maid to help 
out at a supper party she gave last Sun- 
day. While everyone was at table, the 
girl tidied up the living room. The whole 
place was spick and span when the 
guests went back to sit down—the cush- 
ions were plumped up, the chairs re- 
arranged, and the ashtrays wiped out. 
Every butt over an inch in 
length had been put back in the 
trays, too. 


Wolf Licenses 


E presume that all our 
readers have their Wolf 
Licenses by now and would like 
to know something about the 





man who thought them up. Only a 
back number or a flat tire would need 
to be told that a Wolf License is a small 
fibreboard badge, like a wartime dog- 
license ,tag, bearing the inscription 
“WOLF LICENSE,” plus one of a num- 
ber of categories such as “Male,” 
“Female,” “Armed Forces,” ‘‘4-F,” 

r “Over-age.”” Wolf Licenses cost fif- 
teen cents apiece and are hard to avoid 
at any newsstand. The entrepreneur is 
a slight, round-eyed, thin-mustached 
man named Benjamin Franklin Falter, 
Jr. He has a partner named Mr. Flah- 
erty, but the idea was his, or pretty 
much his (readers of mature years will 
remember Chicken Inspector badges 
and similar insignia once affected by 
the sporting set). 

Falter told us he got the idea for the 
Wolf Licenses while waiting in line for 
a dog license. He assured us that it was 
neither his first idea nor his best one. 
On the production list now are a pocket 
whistle for cabs and various emergen- 
cies, a measuring device that works on 
the principle of a speedometer (for fig- 
uring out distances on road maps), a 
pocket cigarette roller to be sold for 
a quarter, and a mirror with shelves and 
bottles painted on the glass, to represent 
real shelves and bottles in front of a 
mirror. (Can we have that right? ) 
“And,” said Mr. Falter, “I’m willing 
to bet I get a dozen more ideas as good 
as those in the next few months. I won’t 
talk about them. Those other Wolf 
Licenses that went on the market the 
same time as mine—they weren’t as 
clever as mine, and they’re out of busi- 
ness now, but they taught me a lesson.” 
Falter admits that the idea he considers 
his best to date has been a definite flop. 
This was for an actual raincheck, to be 
handed to those jaunty types who say 
they will take a raincheck when declin- 
ing an invitation to have an ice-cream 
soda or go to the movies. There was a 
blank space on these checks, which were 
of cardboard, where the nature of the 
promised treat could be written in. Un- 
fortunately, it turned out that not 
enough people knew about rainchecks 
to make the idea commercially prac- 
tical. Falter is not a man to give up 


easily and he tried to bring rainchecks 
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into the public consciousness by writi 


a song called “A Raincheck for You.” — 


That didn’t penetrate the public con- 


sciousness either. 

Falter came to New York from Chi- 
cago, where he was born and brought 
up, and went to work for an advertising 
agency. Then he went back to Chicago 
and sold insurance. Of recent years 
he has been doing business in Jersey as 
Valerie Sweets (candy). He had a few 
samples of Wolf Licenses made up and 
placed them in candy stores, and the 
craze was on. On the basis of these 
sample sales, he told us, he learned two 
things (we quote ) : “All the world loves 
a lover, and those tags would sell better 
at fifteen cents than ten because a thing 
that costs ten cents has no value to the 
public now.” 


Tantalus 
\ 7 E°VE heard—from a highly un- 


reliable source, to be sure—of a 


soldier who seemed a cinch for a dis- 
charge on points, what with three years 


in the Army, fifteen months overseas, 
a daughter born last year, and a decora-_ 


tion. ‘The officer who took charge 
of his case found just one little flaw. ‘For 
three years you have been serving under 
another man’s serial number,” he an- 
nounced after a lengthy study of the doc- 
uments involved. He toyed with a file 
folder for a moment, then added, “It’s 
just possible that the Adjutant General 
may want you to start all over again.” 


Rigid 


HE scaffolding that has hidden the #4 


ceiling of the Grand Central 


Terminal since last September is now — 


being dismantled. Painters and plas- 


terers have finished refurbishing some _ 


sixty-four hundred square yards of 
heavens there, and the golden constella~- _ 


W hemes Company eight weeks to set 


the scaffolding in place, but Fred Faulk- — 
ner, vice-president of the firm, the man 


in charge of the job, told us last Mon- 
day night that he hoped to remove it in 


faster but for the hurricane,” he 


was fierce up under the ceiling 


, the dismantling takes place only 


and seven in the morning, when © 


three. “We'd have got it up | se 
said. ‘“The weather that week — or 


—so close a man couldn’t draw | 
a decent breath.” The fact that 


between eleven- -thirty at night 


traffic in the concourse is very 
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2. SOGLOW 


light and there’s little danger of a 
dropped wrench or plank picking off a 
passing traveller, doesn’t measurably 
add to Mr. Faulkner’s difficulties. ““My 
men are all sensible, middle-aged fel- 
lows, and don’t seem to mind working 
all night,” he told us. ‘We rope off the 


section of the concourse over which we 


are working, but so far we haven’t 
dropped so much as a single nut or 


bolt.” : 
Mr. Faulkner led us, first by elevator 
and then up a series of ladders, to where 
we felt our readers would expect us to 
go—up on the scaffolding, a hundred 
and sixteen feet above the floor of the 
concourse. It was just midnight as we 
got there. The information booth, a 
round, golden well way below us, 
seemed abandoned. Through a crack 
between the planks on which we were 
standing, we watched a couple of sailors 
work their way uncertainly from the 
direction of the Lexington Avenue sub- 
Way entrance toward the Biltmore, 
turn, and as uncertainly work their way 
back. Mr. Faulkner stamped on the 
scaffolding to show us how rigid it was, 
and we cowered among the steel tubing. 
“This is the largest suspended scaffold- 
ing ever built anywhere in the world,” 
he said, “and it was a bit tricky. In en- 
gineering, you know, a lot of things 
that look good on paper don’t work out 


“T hope that left rear holds up.” 


so well in practice.”” He laughed in what 
struck us, under the circumstances, as 
a highly inappropriate way. Then he 
patted the section of steel_tubing beside 
our head. “Look at these clamps. ‘They 
hold the whole thing together. Nothing 
but friction. When we first showed our 
plans to the New York Central engi- 
neers, they said, ‘Why, you can’t build 
that! It won’t stay up five minutes.’ ” 
Mr. Faulkner laughed again. “It’s stay- 
ing, isn’t it?” he demanded. We said, 
“Yes,” firmly. 

We were about to descend a nearby 
ladder when Mr. Faulkner laid a hand 
on our shoulder. ““My company worked 
out this patented system of steel tubing,” 
he said, with painful deliberation, “after 
the scaffolding we put up during the 
building of the Sherry-Netherland tow- 
er caught fire and burned down. ‘The 
joints lock into one another horizontal- 
ly and vertically, and we lay these spruce 
planks over them. They’re fire-resistant. 
The weight is suspended on cables which 
run from the tubing through the ceiling 
and are attached to the steel girders that 
support the roof of the Terminal. We 
used a good deal of this same scaffolding 
during the building of the Trylon and 


. Perisphere, so you can see it lasts a long 


time.” He beamed at us. 
A workman started to go past us and 
Mr. Faulkner stopped him. “Show the 





gentleman your wrench, Sam,” Mr. 
Faulkner said, and the workman lifted 
a large wrench with an odd, egg-shaped 
head. “That’s one of our patents,” Mr. 
Faulkner said, ‘one of the things that 
speeds up the work. Show the gentle- 
man how it works, Sam.” Sam knelt 
down and began to unbolt the length of 
steel tubing under our feet. He turned 
the wrench a couple of times on the fric- 
tion clamp attached to the tubing and 
said, “See? Loose already. A cinch.” 

We said, “And you tighten it the 
same way!” 

“Not the same way,” Sam said. “The 
other way.” 

“Oh, the other way,” we said. ““You 
mean—” 

“Look,” Sam said patiently. “Like 
this.’ ‘Then he spun the wrench and 
tightened the clamp. “There!” he said. 
“Now it could stay a t’ousand years.” 

““That’s fine,” we said. 


Tsolationist 
FRIEND of ours heard a lady 


on a bus announce to her com- 
panion that she was expecting in De- 
cember. “‘But, darling, that’s the third 
inside of four years!” the other lady 
exclaimed, plainly astonished. “Well, 
after all,” the pregnant lady said, with 


some spirit, “‘it keeps me out of politics.” 





“Do you happen to know where we could find a good sitter?” 


WHITE BIMBO, OR, THROUGH DULLEST 
emOA WITROLHREE SLEEPY PEOPLE 


AKE one thing with another, 

there are few places I know better 

than the heart of Africa. Set me 
down in Bechuanaland or the Cam- 
eroons and I| will find my way home 
with less difficulty than I would from 
Rittenhouse Square or Boylston Street. 
My entire youth, in a sense, was spent 
on the Dark Continent. By the time I 
was eleven, I was probably the world’s 
foremost authority on the works of Sir H. 
Rider Haggard, or at least the foremost 
eleven-year-old authority in Providence, 
Rhode Island. My impersonation of 
Allan Quatermain tracking down a 
spoor was so exact and so forthright 
that a popular movement sprang up 
among my fellow-citizens to send me to 
Mombasa. I was, however, not quite 
ready for Mombasa and begged off. At 
fifteen, I could quote Mungo Park and 
Paul Du Chaillu so glibly that my spon- 
sors revived their project, this time offer- 
ing to send me to Tanganyika. It be- 
came sort of a good-humored tug of 
war to get me out of New England. I 
don’t want to sound chesty, but I sup- 
pose ve done more harm to Africa 
in my day than Cecil Rhodes. 

It came as a pang, therefore, to learn 
that my achievement had been over- 
shadowed by that of a complete un- 
known, a person whose name occurs in 
no encyclopedia or reference work on 
Africa. Armand Brigaud may well be 
a familiar figure in the Explorers Club, 
and he can probably be seen any after- 
noon shooting billiards at the Williams 
‘After-Shave Club with Denis Conan 
Doyle, Burgess Meredith, and Lauritz 
Melchior. Frankly, I never heard of 
him until yesterday, when I picked up a 
yellowing copy of a pulp magazine called 
Jungle Stories and read his novelette, 
“Killers on Safari.” Though it costs 
me an effort, I shall give the man his 
due. In “Killers on Safari,” Armand 
Brigaud has written finis to the sub- 
ject of Africa. After him, the deluge. 
Me, I'll have a double deluge with very 
little soda, please. 


O be quite candid, the safari the 

author celebrates in his title is about 
as exciting as a streetcar journey from 
New Haven to Savin Rock, and his 
flora and fauna suggest the lobby dis- 
play accompanying a Monogram jungle 
film. What lifts “Killers on Safari” 
from the ruck is a cast of characters out 
of Daisy Ashford by Fenimore Cooper, 


with Superman acting as accoucheur. 


Their adventures are recorded in some 
of the most stylish prose to flow out of 
an inkwell since Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“Ramona.” ‘The people of Mr. Bri- 
gaud’s piece, beset by hostile aborigines, 
snakes, and blackwater fever, converse 
with almost unbearable elegance, roll- 
ing out their periods like, Edmund 
Burke. Here, for example, Diana Pat- 
ten and Walter Huntley, a couple of the 
characters, in a sylvan glade, as their 
porters take a short breather: 

“A coarse forest pig shuffled out of 
a ravine and began nibbling on a bam- 
boo root. The shapely hand of Diana 
Patten made a gesture which encom- 
passed the whole scene as she said soft- 
ly: “These beasts of the wilderness know 
when it is safe for them. to come near 
the most murderous of all mammals: 
man!’ Walter Huntley stared adoring- 
ly at her symmetrical features, which 
became so girlish and gentle when her 
red lips parted in a smile. For the thou- 
sandth time he thought that she was un- 
usually tall, but breathtakingly gorgeous, 
from her wavy blonde hair down her 
statuesque body to her shapely feet. ‘The 
big pig trotted back into the ravine.” 

This tropical idyll pauses for approxi- 
mately twelve hundred words of exposi- 
tion to establish Diana’s and Walter’s 
identity, and then: 

“The forest hog emerged again from 
the ravine, leading a sow and four pig- 
lets. ‘Are they not coarse, rough, and 
as perfectly alike as rain drops in every 
detail excepting size?’ Diana chuckled, 
snuggling against Walter’s shoulder.” 
I cannot recall a more engaging passage 
in fiction, and [ve been trying for al- 
most eighteen seconds. 

The principals of ‘Killers on Safari” 
are three: Dr. Hargrave, a goatish 
New York physician travelling 
through Sierra Leone on a scien- 
tific mission vaguely related to 
rejuvenation; Walter Huntley, 
his guide, a former patron of 
alcoholic beverages, seeking 
redemption; and Diana Patten, 
the doctor’s nurse. Judged by ordinary 
hospital standards, Diana is the least 
conventional nurse ever sent out by a 
registry. The decorative heading repre- 
sents her as a toothsome showgirl, clad 
in a minute swatch of rayon and trans- 
fixing a gigantic black warrior with an 
assagai. “‘As a student in a women’s 
college, she had won prizes in archery 
and javelin throwing contests,” Mr. 
Brigaud fluently explains. Diana, in all 


. 
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justice, has her softer side; somewhat 
later, when she and Walter are rushed 
by a savage, she cries out instinctively, 
“Don’t kill him, but put a bullet into 
one of his legs!”” Diana’s innate senti- 
mentality continually gets in her way; 
further on, a black chieftain named 
Wambogo invites her to share his pallet 
and she taunts him into duelling with 
javelins, with this result: “It would have 
been easy for her to disembowel Wam- 
bogo. before the latter could bring his 
own spear into play. But she preferred 
to maim him.... Therefore she split 
open Wambogo’s breast muscles, and 
cut his tendons under his armpit. Then, 
as he howled with pain and rage, she. 
slid out of his grasp, leaped back, and 
pinked him through a leg.” Lucky for 
Wambogo that Diana was only pettish, 
or she might really have unsheathed 
her claws. 

‘The story opens with Diana warning 
Walter that their employer, Dr. Har- 
grave, has become jealous of their at- 
tachment and means him no good. Her 
apprehensions are justified, for the Doc- 
tor is everlastingly crouched in the 
shrubbery, tremulous with desire, cook- 
ing up schemes for eliminating the 
guide. At length he eggs on a treacher- 
ous native named Itira Nlembi to am- 
bush Walter, but the latter draws first 
claret and the aggressor slinks off into 
the potted palms with the equivalent of 
a broken neck. ‘The party now pro- 
ceeds sluggishly to the territory of a 
tribe of fierce hallboys called the Amu- 
tu, where Dr. Hargrave divides his 
time between healing the sick and pinch- 
ing Diana. She finds his attentions odi- 
ous and haughtily terms him a boor. Dr. 
Hargrave smarts under the insult: 

“€ “So Iam called a boor!’ he mouthed 
angrily. “I begin to have enough of your 
sponsoring the cause of the former 
tramp, Miss Patten!’ And turning on 
his heels, he strode furiously 
toward the central pavilion. ... 
When the portly bulk of Har- 
grave disappeared behind the lap 
[sic] of the pavilion acting as a 
door, her spirits sank and she 
moaned: ‘From bad to worse! 
It is bad, very bad, to be under orders 
of a man on the verge of insanity! I 
wonder how it will all end!’” It all 
ends quite spiritedly, with Hargrave 
putting a slug in the guide’s ribs and 
Walter bringing his revolver butt down 
on the Doctor’s skull. This surprisingly 
restores good-fellowship all around, and 
the rivals unite to repulse an attack by 
the Amutu. Hargrave herewith exits 
untidily from the plot, struck down by 
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a battle axe, but thanks to a homemade 
avalanche and some fast spear work by 
Diana, Walter and she get clear. It 
then transpires how foresighted Diana 
was to major in archery at college; she 
keeps the larder well stocked with ante- 
lope meat and liquidates a black leopard 
who waylays her in the greenery. Some 
index of her pluck on this occasion may 
be gained from Walter’s words follow- 
ing the event: 

“*You acted with amazing spunk 
and skill. You are a marvelous heroine. 
But, damn it! For a moment I nearly 
got a stroke at the thought that that 
awful lion was about to tear you to 


shreds!’ ” He implores Diana not to 





“Where am [2? 


go hunting unescorted in future, but, 
womanlike, she disregards him and sal- 
lies forth. Thereupon her lover behaves 
much in the manner of a Keystone two- 
reeler: “Walter tore his hat from his 
head, slammed it on the ground, and 
kicked it.” Whether he jumped up and 
down on it or flung a custard pie after 
her is not indicated. His blood pressure 
again starts vaulting when a courier re- 
ports that Diana has been taken captive 
by Itira Nlembi: “Walter saw blood on 
his face, and on one of his arms, and 
almost got a stroke.” Walter, in fact, 
constantly appears to be hovering on the 
edge of a syncope; the next time he sees 
Diana, in Itira’s lair, he reacts char- 


acteristically: “Walter nearly became 
apoplectic at the sight of her dishevelled 
hair, bruised arms, and torn clothes.” 
My knowledge of hypertension is ele- 
mentary, but it seems to me Walter 
would be far better off rocking on the 
porch of a New Jersey milk farm than 
mousing around Sierra Leone. 

The story (for want of a better 
term) now develops what is unquestion- 
ably the tiniest crescendo in the annals 
of modern typesetting. Itira Nlembi, 
overcome by Diana’s charms, offers to 
make her his queen. Diana responds in 
her usual polished forensic style: “ ‘I 
have been waiting for some hare-brained 
proposals ever since your evil-smelling 
grub-eaters ambushed and overcame me 
by sheer strength of numbers!’ ”” Nev- 
ertheless, playing for time, she pretends 
to accede on condition that he court her 
for two months, as befits a lady of rank. 
Itira, anxious not to breach the rules of 
etiquette, assents. “Then, aided by two 
ladies of the harem, the lovers vamoose 
and race to meet a British relief column 
they have magically notified.  Itira’s 
hatchetmen, of course, give pursuit. At 
the couple’s darkest hour, just as Wal- 
ter’s arteries are snapping like pipestems, 
comes deliverance: ‘“Walter’s calm 
voice was belied by the feverish look of 
his eyes and his twitching lips. Suddenly 
he beamed ecstatically and shouted at 
the top of his lungs: “Oh, my dear, there 
will be no reason of hurting that pretty 
head of yours! Look down there, to- 
ward the north! Don’t you see gun 
barrels gleaming under the sun? They 
are coming, the British!” A few 
rounds of grape disperse the blacks, and 
the British officer in command benignly 
advises Walter and Diana to get them- 
selves to the nearest chaplain. “ ‘And,’ 
he adds, with a gruff chuckle, “ ‘could 
I be best man? I sort of think it would 
round up my memories of this chapter 
of adventure spiced by human inter- 
este 

And so, as apoplexy and archery join 
lips under the giant clichés and Kipling 
spins in his grave like a lathe, let us bid 
adieu to Armand Brigaud, a great kid 
and a great story teller. See you around 
Lake Chad, old boy, and don’t take any 
wooden rhetoric. —S. J. PERELMAN 


“Die Walkure” by Wagner will be pre- 
sented Friday night. In the title role will 
be Emery Darcy, formerly of Minneapolis. 
Also in the cast are Helen Traubel, Eman- 
uel Liszt, Herbert Janssen, Astrid Var- 
nay, Blanche Theobom and the eight Val- 
kyries.—University of Minnesota Daily. 


A sister act? 


POOR MARY 


T the last minute, Nicholas remem- 
bered flowers. He went out and 
gathered some primroses from 

the hedgerow, hardening himself not 
to notice the snap of their stems. It 
was one of his fidgets to dislike picking 
flowers. 

The road sloped away downhill. 
Here and there the leafless hedge was 
tufted with white where the _ black- 
thorns had come into bloom. It was like 
a black wave breaking into lips of foam. 
Down in the valley a plume of white 
_ steam rose up, its summit catching the 

pink light of sunset. It was still hanging 
there when he heard the train go on. 
And he knew that his wife, shouldering 
her pack, had handed in her ticket and 
joined the nondescript civilian group 
waiting for the bus. The white plume 
thinned out, the train gathered speed, 
snorting on toward London. Mary had 
got out at East Wickering. 

“T want to spend this leave at 
home,” she had written, “unless you’d 
rather not. It’s more than time I saw 
you in your hermit cell.” If it had not 
been for the last sentence, he would 
have supposed she wanted to spend her 
leave with her family. 

“Flowers for the guest room,” he 
said to himself, setting down the spotted 
mug in the center of the bureau. The 
bed, an old-fashioned double bed with 
brass end rails and a white quilt, sud- 
denly seemed a bed in which he had 
never slept. It looked like Words- 
worth’s bed, so monumentally domestic. 
' He must manage that she saw the camp 
bed first. For the last week, he had 
spent his spare time preparing for her, 
’ scrubbing the floors, polishing the win- 
dows, putting away his clothes, his 
books, his papers, so that his dwelling 
might offer its most impersonal face 
to her inspection. Now that he had re- 
membered flowers, everything seemed 
ready. ‘The food on the table was cov- 
ered with a napkin to keep the flies off 
it, the kettle was in a state to boil when 
he wanted it to, the water cress was 
keeping cold in a damp cloth. He sniffed 
at the ends of his fingers, and once more 
washed his hands very carefully. He 
had been cleaning out pigsties all the 
morning. Then he set off to meet his 
wife. 

He had not seen her since 1941. A 
conscientious objector, he had applied 
for exemption from military service. 
‘The day after the tribunal had granted 
him exemption, provided he worked on 
the land, Mary had volunteered for the 


A.T.S. They had never agreed about 
war, so neither was surprised by the 
other. “But as we are bound to argue,” 
she had said, “‘and people will only laugh 
at you if you have a military wife com- 
ing on visits, I shalln’t come. Unless 
you are ill, of course. Then I will ap- 
ply for compassionate leave.” 

One of the things he had learned in 
four years as a farm laborer was an 
exact computation of time. So he met 
her where he had intended to meet 
her, fifty yards from where the bus had 
set her down. He knew she would be 
wearing a uniform, but it was a sur- 
prise to see that part of the uniform was 
a skirt. He had been similarly astonished 
on their wedding day, when apparently 
he had been assuming that she would 
come up the aisle wearing white satin 
trousers. Seeing the skirt, he also saw 
her legs below it, and that they were 
fatter than they used to be. 

“Hullo, Nicholas,” she said. 

“Hullo, Mary.” 

She smells of metal, he thought, as 
much as I smell of dung. We are sub- 
dued to what we work in. He had 
smelled her; he had seen her legs. He 
did not seem to have seen her face. 
He took her pack and said, “Look! 
There’s a hawk!” 

“T suppose they do a lot of harm to 
the crops,” she replied. 

“W ood pigeons are worse,” Nicholas 
said. 

She set off, walking with quick, reso- 
lute steps—marching, in fact. Just as 
there was a difference between their 
smells and a difference in their gait, 
there was a difference in their man- 
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ner of speech. Her voice had grown 
rather common and twanging; it 
sounded uncared-for. And she jumped 
from one subject to another. She seemed 
to preface every remark with “Gosh,” 
and he to inaugurate every reply with 
“Um.” Listening to himself, he 
thought, “Do I sound more like the vil- 
lage schoolmaster or the village idiot?” 

A melancholy tenderness that was al- 
most entirely the dusk suffused him. 
Blackbirds shot across the path from 
hedge to hedge, scolding at them. 
Beyond the hedges, lambs bleated and 
rushed away at a ghostly gallop. He had 
been working since six that morning 
and was tired and craved tea. Yet each 
time they paused for Mary to recover 
her breath, he was glad to postpone 
the moment of reaching his house, and 
when the one chimney pot reared into 
view above the hedge and beneath the 
evening star, he said gloomily, “Here’s 
where I live.” 

“Tt’s nice. And all to yourself?" 
Lucky bastard!” 

“There are only two rooms,” he said 
defensively. ‘The third one leaks.” 

“Ts it old?” 

“Run up after the last war by a 
chicken-farming ex-service man,” Nich- 
olas explained. “When he was ruined, 
my farmer bought it. As he bought it 
very cheap, naturally he doesn’t trou- 
ble to keep it in repair. So we sit in 
the kitchen. But Pve got a chemical 
closet.” 

It was strange to hear her feet on 
the floor of concrete slabs. Not strange 
to her, though, who had been living 
for four years in Army constructions. 
The only strange thing to her would 
be to hear two pairs of feet instead of 
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CLASSIC 


Who rose up like a goddess from the sea, 
A vision of beauty to haunt so many houses, 


Dies in a marble stasis, gallery goddess. 


And only the prurient children will discern 
How wet flanks gleamed in the sunlight, the very waves 
Shone admiration through the racing foam. 


It comes to this: the bleak memorial halls, 


The guide in sour serge, the tired feet, 


And faint through the mausoleum walls the sound 


THE MUSEUM 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A grace like swans, and swanlike gleaming at 
The stage’s center, turn and turn again 


Those beautiful dancers. Oh, simple to understand 


‘The fashionable painter disowning his faubourg 

Of expensive portraits. Simple to understand 

How in an age of dying gods this grace 

Is godlike. Fairer than swans, they float in the blue light, 
Over the blue lake hover in a white radiance, 


Glide and fall, rise up, circle, like swans, 


Of streetcars. These patterns have their meanings far. 


From the grove of olive trees, the passionate dancers 


Hot in the frenzy of Etruscan summer. 


It comes to this: the middle-aged on camp chairs 
Sketching those marble limbs that once were love’s. 


RENAISSANCE 


Princeling in velvet and furs, the fair-haired boy 
With a sly smile and a goblet of gold wine. 
Also the costumed dwarf, the chained falcon, 
The spotted hound arrogant by the throne. 


While legato the music calls each swanlike gesture. 


Oh, at this instant the complex is simple; 


‘Time poses no problems, Art is volition. 


But already, poised in the future, the apotheosis 
Of the meatpacker, the thwarted anguish of the slums. 


CONCLUSION: THE GALLERIES 


Such profusion of wealth, such suffocating beauty! 


And all set down with a genius for the rich 
Self-confident detail. But time is traitorous. 


Easily the baize walls confer their apathy. 


Time closes in, an anonymity 


Of dust and varnish. The sly smile will induce 
No further rubies. No emeralds will mingle 

With the stuffed bird, the manuscripts swearing 
Perpetual devotion. No more gold collars 

To please the almost lifelike hunting bitch. 


thirty. He moved the kettle forward on 
the range, removed the napkin from 
the table, and lit the candles. 

“Candles!” she said appreciatively, 

“Because it’s a party. Ordinarily I 
use an oil lamp.” His voice was still 
heavy with gloom. 

“What queer, sqfiat candlesticks! 
They’re clay, aren’t they? Did you 
make them!” 

“No,” he said. “I bought them at a 
sale. “They’re called corpse candlesticks. 
The idea is that you leave them by the 
body all night, you see, and the rats 
can’t knock them over.” 

“T wonder you don’t use them every 
night,” she said as she began to eat. 
“Have you got any other cheerful curi- 
osities?”? She had taken off her cap and 
unbuttoned her tunic. The candlelight 
softened the contest between her natu- 
ral high color and the too tawny make- 
up she had applied to it. 

Seeing that he was looking at her, she 
said, “Isn’t it calamitous how fat I’ve 
grown! It’s that Army food—inces- 
sant gorges of starch. Gosh, those pud- 


The doors are closed. The lights turned down. The dog 
‘Trots through the galleries sniffing the air 

For some possible intruder. ‘The streetcars creak 

In the night, and the camp chairs are stacked in a storeroom. 


Oh now, surely, the haunting spirit of beauty 
Rises from its long sleep, now, surely, 


In the empty silence, delivers its messages. 


The archaic lips open, and reaffirm; 


The fair-haired boy reads in the dim light 


Whispering, 


dings! Enough to make any girl look 
like a prize ox.” 

“When I first came here, I got cov- 
ered with spots and boils,” he said con- 
solingly. “TI thought I'd caught it from 
the pigs till I discovered it was my well. 
Now I boil the drinking water.” 

“Td hate to have to do with pigs,” 
she said. 

“They’re clean animals, really. It’s 
just that they are overcrowded, and 
dirty feeders.” 

“Sounds like the A.T:S.,” she said. 

He cut more bread, reflecting that 
he would need to bake again on the 
morrow. Habit, of course, and mass 
feeding, and the goaded appetite of the 
disciplined, though that would not ac- 


count for the scatteration of eggshell, 





The perpetual parchment and is glad and proud; 

The dancers tremble in a reawakened music; 

And sure in the darkness achieve an affirmative meaning, 
Where love whispers softly, heard at last, 

consoling, promising: I am Love. 


—WILLIAM ABRAHAMS 


the jam spooned onto a salted plate, 
the wide periphery of crumbs and ciga- 
rette ash. Nerves, he thought. Poor 
Mary’s nerves are strained. His own 
strained nerves obliged him to sip his 
tea as though it were Napoleon brandy 
and frown at an iron mold on the 
cloth. 

“Lovely bread, Nicholas,” she said. 

“Soda bread,” he explained. “I bake 
it myself.” 

“You seem to have a lot of time. 
Don’t you ever do any work?” 

“Fifty-six hours a week. Sometimes 
overtime. Pigs on Sunday. But it fits — 
in, somehow, and I don’t dislike it. 
And the alternative would be to have 
a woman in,” . 

He had not meant the unkind im- 
plication and she did not perceive it. 
Staring round her as though in a for- 
eign country, she said, “And the polish 
on everything, too! You've been wast- 
ed, Nicholas. You ought to have been, 
in the Army.” 

“Yes, Sergeant.” 

She flushed and refused to eat any- 
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thing more, like an abashed child. 

“Walk round and see the rest of it,” 
he said, and got up and moved to the 
bedroom door. ‘“‘Here’s your room.” 

“Pretty flowers,” she and 
walked into the bedroom. 

Glaring at the double bed, he re- 
marked, “I’ve got a bed in the third 
room.” 

“But that’s the room that leaks. You 
said so.” She had turned around from 
the mirror, and it was as though the 
mirror had given back to her her for- 
mer countenance, at once innocent and 
domineering, as in the kitten’s face one 
sees the face of next year’s mother cat. 

“It doesn’t leak in dry weather,” he 
said. “‘I expect the cat’s there now. She 
comes in and out by the window.” 

“Cat? Why, you used to hate cats. 
You said they tortured birds.” 

“So they do. So I do hate them. But 
I found this animal in a trap and dressed 
its paw, and the damned beast has 
adopted me. It’s a female, too.” 

“Life’s harder in the country, I ex- 
pect,” she said. It was for such slant- 
ing ironies that he had first loved 
her—for that, and for smelling of ger- 
aniums, and for the chivalrous, quarrel- 
some disposition which had, kept her by 
his side before his exemption was as- 


said, 


sured, saying hopefully that he might ’ 


need someone to scrap with the authori- 
ties. But, unseeing, she went on to undo 
it by saying, ““You know, a lot of peo- 
ple are awfully interested when I tell 
them my husband is a C.O. You'd be 
surprised how many feel the same 
way. All these murder cases, you know. 
Eyeryone’s dead against the death 
sentence.” 

“Tt doesn’t surprise me very much,” 
he said. “I was in the train the other day 
—I had to go to a dentist—and there 
was a bomber crew in the same car- 
riage, and they were talking about a 
murder, ‘They all agreed that it was 
wrong to take human life. I asked one 
of them why, and he said because 
you can’t know what you’re meddling 
with.” 

“Exactly!” she exclaimed. ‘ve 
heard dozens say the same thing. Pm 
beginning to think so myself. I think 
they ought to abolish it. I expect they 
will, now the war is over.” 

“They'll abolish war, my dear. Belli- 
gerents always abolish war after a war. 
It’s harder to part with a death sentence. 
And impossible to give up hunting and 
shooting, because hunting and shooting 
make us what we are. Have a cigar- 
ette?”” 

“T don’t think you've grown any 





“Now repeat after me, I cross my heart and hope to die?” 


pleasanter,” she said. ‘‘Is that an owl? 
Let’s go back to the kitchen.” 


N the kitchen the clock was tick- 
ing, the kettle was boiling. Three 
hours earlier the bed had not seemed 
his own. Now his kitchen was not 
his, either, but some sort of institutional 
waiting room where two people: had 
made an inordinate mess of a meal. At 
last, irked beyond bearing, he rose and 
began to clear the table and to wash 
up. The hot water in the bowl, the feel- 
ing of the crockery, dried and still warm 
as he stacked it on the dresser, the re- 
assumption of his ordinary evening rou- 
tine began to console him. He moved 
to and fro more nimbly, preparing for 
the two breakfasts he would get in the 
morning, pouring the remains of the 
tea into the bottle he would carry to 
work with him—he had grown to enjoy 
cold tea—rinsing out the teapot and 
standing it on its head, throwing out the 
slops and bringing in the kindling for 


the morrow’s fire, winding the clock 
and putting the cat’s saucer down on a 
sheet of newspaper. Now, had he been 
by himself, he would have raked out 
the fire and gone off to read in bed. In- 
stead, hospitality constrained him to say, 
“Have you brought a hot-water bot- 
tle?” 

She did not answer. With the ket- 
tle in one hand and the wood basket 
in the other, he glanced at her. Her 


head was resting against the back of 


her chair and her eyes were closed. 
She was not asleep. She was openly 
and abjectly crying. 

He built up the fire and put on the 
kettle. “This, whatever it was about, 
would mean more tea. Then he patted 
her shoulder and said, “Poor Mary!” 
She put up her hand, that was so plump 
and so demonstrably manicured, and 
clung to his wrist. She’s going to have 
a baby, he thought. The cat in the trap 
that had clawed him to the bone, clawed 
and clung, had been within a few days 
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of giving birth.. He had made her a 
nest in the wood house, but she had 
limped off to hide under a gorse brake. 
The kittens had grown up and gone 
their wild way, and now the mother 
was pregnant again. But for poor 
Mary there was nothing but some sort 
of nursing home. 

She clung to his wrist and rubbed 
her head against his arm. Molting, he 
thought, still clinically remembering the 
cat. She was going to have a baby, no 
doubt of it. It accounted for every- 
thing—for her nerves, for her legs, for 
her appetite, for her coming. Poor 
Mary. Patriotism had not been enough; 
she had had no hatred in her heart for 
anybody, and so she was going to have 
a baby. The fortunes of war. Some get 
killed, some get maimed, some get 
with child. There ought to be a pension 
from the War Office. And in that 
dreadful uniform, too, that pitiable 
skirt. I hope to God, he thought, 
I.shall not have to meet the father— 
one of those strenuous noodles, I sup- 
pose, who think badly of the death sen- 
tence. [m damned if I will. And the 
next instant he was thinking, “My poor 
Mary. I hope it wasn’t a rape.”” Mean- 
while, his indifferent body was comply- 
ing with the routine of his daily life, and 
he felt himself to be growing more and 
more sleepy and knew that unless he 
spoke he might yawn. 

“Tf you'll let go a minute, Mary, Pll 
make some tea.” 

She let go. The hand that had been 
so strong fell on her lap and crept into 
the other hand. Presently it moved again 
and pulled out a khaki handkerchief, 
and she began to mop her eyes and snort 
back her tears. 

“The damned war! It’s the damned 
war, Nicholas.” 

He groaned assentingly. 
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“Now that it’s over, how I hate it!” 
she said. 

With an effort he refrained from 
pointing out that it was only in Europe 
that the war was over. 

“Tf they'd let me fight, as I wanted 
to,” she said, “I might be killed by now. 
If we'd stayed in London and Id 
driven an ambulance or a pump, I 
might be killed by now. As it is, I’ve 
never been so healthy in all my life.” 

“You don’t look well,” he said. “TI 
noticed at once that you looked tired. 
And you get frightfully out of breath 
walking up the hill.” 

“Fat! My healthy Army fat! When 
I come out of the Army, Nicholas, I 
shall come out healthy, hideous, middle- 
aged, and without an interest in life. 
And there will be hordes and hordes of 
me, all in the same boat. Gosh, what a 
crew!” 

Giving up the hypothesis of a baby, 
he realized how much he was relin- 
quishing. Once it was born, she would 
have been happy enough. “We shall 
all be in that boat, dear,” he said. ““Be- 
sides, you’re a sergeant, aren’t you? 
That’s something. You'll soon get thin, 
once you’re out in the rough and tumble 
of civilian life. Once you’re thin, you’ll 
take hold. You'll get interested in some- 
thing or other. Probably you'll fall in 
love and make a fresh start that way.” 

The kettle was boiling. He began 
to prepare for more tea. “Fall in love? 
Fall in love?” she cried. “Not again! 
You see, I did it.” 

He paused, kettle in hand. Would 
nothing rid him of these turbulent ket- 
tles? “And he was killed? I’m sorry, 
Mary.” 

“He wasn’t killed. He chucked me, 
and now he’s married to another bitch.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“And that’s all,” she said. 


He glanced toward the clock. It felt 
like midnight, but it was only half past 
ten. If he could give her something 
stronger—some whiskey, some rum. A 
little rum, now, in her tea. But a pigeon- 
shooting party last week had cleaned out 
the Red Lion Inn of everything except 
aniseed cordial, “Sugar?” he inquired. 

She looked at him. 

“Tm sorry. I’m sorry,” he said. “I 
asked you that only three hours ago, 
didn’t I? I am an insensate clod.” 

“That’s all right, Nicholas. Actual- 


‘ly, I never take sugar. You could have 


had all mine, you see. Think what 
you've missed. Actually, why I came 
back was to see if you’d ever want to 
live with me again. Not that I thought 
it likely. Why should you? Anyhow, 
it’s plain you don’t. So that’s over. 
What good tea you make!” 

She drank in gulps, swallowing vio- 
lently, swallowing tea and tears. “You 
were always domestically inclined, 
weren’t you?” she said. “It will be a 


comfort to me, yes, really it will, to — 


think of you being so happy and tidy 
and self-contained, with your cat and 


your corpse candles and your books — 


and your flowers. Did Robinson Crusoe 
have flowers on his table, as well as his 
old cat sitting up to it like a Christian? 
I can’t remember. Perhaps when we 
are both very old, I may come and spend 
the afternoon with you on your island, 
And you can make me some of your 
nice tea and ask me if I take sugar with 
it. But of course Pll give you ample 
warning. I won’t be a disquieting foot- 
print. I did warn you this time, you 
know.” She had risen. She had picked 
up her cap and her pack and her cigar- 
ette case and her lighter and her lipstick 
and all her bits and pieces. “I think Pll 
go to bed,” she said. “I’ve got rather a 
headache.” 
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“Yes,” he said. “We'll go to bed.” 
Leaving the room all anyhow, he 
_ thought, staring at her submissive mili- 
tary back in the doorway. Whether it 
made things better, whether it made 
them worse, it was the only thing he 
could do, the only way he could com- 
fort her. They would lie in the Words- 
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worthian bed, their smells of dung and 
of metal would mingle, her shoulder 
would feel like greengages and her hair 
would get in his mouth, and she would 
be silent. It was one of her graces that 
she was silent in bed. And afterward, 
when she had gone to sleep, he would 
straighten himself and lie on his back, 
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letting the day’s fatigue run out of his 
limbs as the fleas run out of the body of 
a shot rabbit. And probably his last 
waking thought would be of the alarm 
clock, poised to wake him at five-thirty, 
and of the limpid, innocent morning in 
which he would go out to his work. 
—Syivia TownsEND WARNER 





A REPORTER WITH THE B-295 


I~POSSUM, ROSY, AND THE THOUSAND KIDS 


HAVE been with the Twenty-first 

Bomber Command of the Twen- 

tieth Air Force in the Marianas 
since some weeks before the first B-29 
strike against Tokio, on November 24, 
1944, Guam time, which was Thanks- 
giving Day, November 23rd, here at 
home on the Eastern seaboard. I was 
physically and mentally and spiritually 
all present, duly accounted for, at my 
Bomber’ Command Headquarters on 
Guam last Monday afternoon, Guam 
time, which was last Sunday night here. 
Now, as I begin to put down these 
words with a yellow pencil on a pad, 
the calendar on the desk in my hotel 
room in Washington shows incontro- 
vertibly that this is the Saturday morn- 
ing after the Sunday morning on which 
I flew out of Guam. The morning 
newspaper on the bed bears this out. I 
have been gone from Guam, then, about 
a week. By Guam time, I left that 
Pacific island on a Monday afternoon 
and arrived at the National Airport in 
Washington the following Thursday 
morning. Or, by Eastern war time, I 
left Guam on a Sunday morning and 
arrived in Washington on the follow- 
ing Wednesday afternoon. 

I arrived in Washington, spent two 
busy days at the headquarters of the 
Twentieth Air Force, in the Pentagon 
Building, and then was ordered to take 
twenty-one days’ leave 
and to report back to 
the Pentagon for some 
additional duty, after 
which, presumably, I 
will proceed back to 
Guam. I am _ looking 
forward to this leave. I 
have been overseas—in 
India, in China, and in 
the Marianas—for two 
years. Like many men 
in the Army, I have 
had no furlough. Iam, 
however, more fortu- 
nate than most of the 
living, the unwounded, and the un- 
shocked. I got home for a while on my 
way out to the Marianas from Calcutta 
last summer, and before that I had four 
semi-official and delightful days off in 
Bangalore, India, in February of 1944. 
Yet all that being as it may, here I am 
in a Washington hotel room at 5:35 
A.M. Eastern war time (3:35 P.M. of 
the following day, by Guam time), put- 
ting these words down on this pad. 
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I am doing this, I think, because I am 
still, in a sense, on Guam. The human 
body may be carried from Guam to 
Washington, a distance of some eight 
thousand miles, in sixty-eight hours total 
elapsed time, but it is my sober con- 
clusion that the human brain, the human 
spirit, has to take such a trip by easy 
stages. Parts of me, in their own good 
time, are making their way over land 
and water from Guam and Kwajalein, 
from Honolulu and San Francisco. It 
may be a very sound idea indeed for me 
to spend parts of these days and nights 
before the brain, the spirit, is whole 
again in doing just what I am doing. 
By thinking about the Marianas, about 
Guam and Tinian and Saipan, by trying 
to recreate on paper a few moments of 
the life out there which I found so full, 
so satisfying, I shall perhaps be able to 
set up for the stragglers of my personal 
insides an irresistible temptation to hurry 
up and get here. 


HERE was a wonderful urgency 

and an exhilarating secrecy about 
the B-29 outfits in the Marianas in what 
the Air Forces now think of as the early 
days, or the first phase, of the “Iwen- 
ty-first Bomber Command operations 
from Saipan. Out there, we still called 
it the V.L.R. program. V.L.R. stands 
for Very Long Range. ‘The phrase 
was coined in the days 
before the first B-29 
raids by the ‘'wentieth 
Bomber Command on 
southern Japan from 
Chinese bases back of 
Chungking. In Juné, 
1944, everybody in 
Washington, and in 
India and China, avoid- 
ed saying B-29 or Su- 
perfortress. In Aug- 
ust of that year, when 


‘the first service units 
of the ‘“Iwenty-first 
Bomber Command 


were landing on Saipan and only a half 
dozen or so of its officers and a dozen 
or so of its enlisted men had reached the 
island, we in the Marianas spoke softly, 
if at all, of the I’wenty-first Bomber 
Command and hardly ever of what kind 
of airplanes we were going to have. 
Yet everybody on Saipan knew that the 
B-29s were coming, including, we later 
learned, some uncaptured Japs in the 


hills who had told Tokio about it with 


hidden radio sets. The island command- 
er knew it—an Army infantry major 
general charged with the defense of 
Saipan from possible enemy counter- 
attacks and with looking after the ad- 
ministration of the whole island, yet 
with no responsibility for the B-29 oper- 
ations. The truck drivers hauling coral 
for the Aviation Engineers who were 
building the first landing strip knew it. 
The last of the Marines and Army 
troops moving off the island they had 


taken, and making way for the per-: 


manent garrison troops, knew it. 

I do not know when again, in war 
or peace, any of us will have exactly the 
same feeling of a secret gathering of 
strength in a remote place for a great 





cause. We were preparing for an in-— 


credible and, as many very expert ex- 
perts in all the armed services, including 
the Army Air Forces, thought, a prac- 
tically impossible and maybe even fool- 
hardy air operation, aimed at the heart 
of the Pacific enemy’s home island of 
Honshu—at the city of Tokio, un- 
touched since Doolittle’s exploit in 
April, 1942. 

Saipan is the northernmost of the 
three main islands of the Marianas. 
The two others are Tinian, across a 
narrow channel from Saipan, and 
Guam, some hundred and fifty miles to 
the south. Saipan has an area of sev- 
enty square miles, Tinian fifty, and 
Guam two hundred and six. Saipan is 


hilly and rather bare, but there are. 
some pine trees in the hills and along 


the seacoast and there is some land suit- 


able for growing sugar cane in the val-_ 
leys. Its barrenness is not unattractive; — 
you get a feeling of lots of space and 


air on Saipan. Some of the beaches are 


quiet and pretty, with white sand and 


clear, green water, and some are noisy, 
full of coral, and beautiful as some of 


the rocky beaches of California are 
beautiful. ‘Tinian is green and flat, a 
stationary and roomy aircraft carrier of 


an island, and everything on it (in- 


cluding old stone walls, reminiscent of 
Connecticut and dividing what were 
once rich, flat farmlands) could easily — 


be removed to make way for B-29 air- 
fields. Guam is tropical, whereas Saipan 
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and ‘Tinian are. only semi-tropical. 


Guam has palm trees, some fairly high 


mountains, and great jungles full of © 


towering mahogany trees, jungles that 


are impenetrable except when Aviation — 


Engineers or Seabees get to work on 





them with caterpillar 
tractors and bulldozers. 

Certain dates convey 
the urgency felt by all 
in the Marianas in 
those early days. Sai- 
pan, the first of the 
three main islands of 
the Marianas to be tak- 
en, was invaded on 
June 15, 1944, and de- 
clared secure on July 
10th. Aviation Engin- 
eers landed a few days 
after the invasion and 
began building the B- 
29 airstrip. Ground 
units of the Twenty- 
first Bomber Command 
landed in August, were 
assigned some acres of 
sugar-cane fields, and 
began building their | 
own establishments for 
the supply and main- 
tenance of the B-29s, 
whose crews were then 
still in training in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, and the 
Caribbean. The head- 
quarters for the first wing of the com- 
mand, which was to be responsible both 
for combat operations from Saipan and 
for servicing planes on the island, began 
to arrive by boat on September 7th. 
Brigadier General Emmett (Rosy) 
O’ Donnell, who was to command the 
wingon Saipan, arrived on October 20th. 
Then Brigadier General Haywood S. 
(Possum ) Hansell, Jr., commanding the 
Twenty-first Bomber Command, the 
over-all parent organization of B-29s in 
the Marianas, flew out the first B-29 
and assumed command. He was under 
orders from the Twentieth Air Force 
headquarters in Washington, which got 
its directives straight from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. After personally taking 
his B-29 off from the Saipan strip for a 
test flight with a full load of bombs and 
gas, Hansell radioed his chief in Wash- 
ington, General of the Army H. H. Ar- 
nold, that he could put on a maximum ef- 
fort against Tokio as early as November 
6th, if such an effort was desired. He es- 
timated that this force would consist of 
about a hundred B-29s. The date for 
the first strike was finally set for No- 
vember 14th. It will not benefit the 
enemy now to know that this first mis- 
sion would have been run on the earlier 
date, in conjunction with a strike by 
naval carrier-based aircraft, had it not 
been for the Second Battle of the Philip- 


pine Sea, which made it necessary to de- 








“Pardon me, can you tell me what this line is for?” 


lay the carrier strikes until later on in 
the Battle of Japan. . 

The position of Hansell in relation to 
O’Donnell is clear if you understand 
that the ‘wenty-first Bomber Com- 
mand, which Hansell commanded, was 
eventually to include (and now does 
include ) at least three wings such as the 
one O’Donnell had on Saipan in those 
early days I am talking about. There 
would, in time, be Brigadier General 
John H. Davies’ wing on Tinian and 
Brigadier General Thomas S. Power’s 
wing on Guam, in addition to O’Don- 
nell’s wing. Hansell was to command 
the whole business from his permanent 
headquarters on Guam—a_headquar- 
ters tactfully established some thirty 
minutes by jeep, or five minutes by air- 
plane, from the wing which Power was 
to command on the same island. Ex- 
cept for a small staff that had been 
flown to Saipan, the personnel of Han- 
sell’s Bomber Command _ headquarters 
were on transport ships en route from 
the West Coast to the Marianas at the 
time of the first B-29 strike on Tokio. 
And in those early days there was. just 
the one wing, on Saipan. 


ANSELL is called Possum in the Air 
Forces and O’Donnell is called 
Rosy. I shall use these nicknames be- 
cause those are the names I think of 
when I think of these two men. Face 


to face with either one of them, I use the 
title “General.” Possum is forty-one 
years old, Rosy is thirty-eight. 

The night I shall remember ever 
above all others in that early period is 
not the night of the first takeoff for 
Tokio, though that had its moments. 
There were four or five nights before 
that first takeoff which had their mo- 
ments, too. Although the first mission 
was finally set for November 14, 1944, 
it was not run until November 24, 1944 
(Guam time). Weather conditions 
over both Tokio and Saipan caused an 
almost unbearable but quite justified 
series of postponements. I am_ Staff 
Press Censor and Public Relations 
Officer for the “‘wenty-first Bomber 
Command, and at that time I had some 
thirty-odd war correspondents on my 
hands, all of them wanting very much 
indeed to get the story of that first mis- 
sion out to the world. I was anxious 
to help them get it out to the world. 
But what occupies a special place in my 
memory, and will always be there, glit- 
tering with clarity, is a part of a night 
some ten days after the first mission was 
finally run—twenty-five minutes of 
that night, when I was with Possum and 
Rosy and neither of them uttered a sin- 
gle word. It was in the silence of those 
twenty-five minutes that I got to know 
those young generals. 

I lived and worked in a tent twen- 


ty yards from Possum’s and I made a 
point of trying to know at all times, 
as we say, where Possum was going, 
why he was going there, and how long 
he would be there. That seemed the 
best way of keeping in close touch with 
what was going on, which was an 1m- 
portant part of my job. . 

I had first met Possum in the Penta- 
gon Building, when he was Chief of 
Staff of the Twentieth Air Force. That 
was in June, 1944, when I got back 
to the United States after seventeen 
months in India and China, where 
the Twentieth Bomber Command of 
the Twentieth Air Force had just begun 
its first strikes against the steel mills 
around Yawata, near the upper tip of 
the southernmost of the main Japanese 
islands. I was taken in to see him after 
it had been explained to me by those in 
authority that I was not going to have 
the twenty-one days’ leave I had been 
expecting, or even fourteen days’ leave, 
but that, instead, after maybe a couple 
of weekends in New York, I was going 
very rapidly to Honolulu and thence to 
Saipan, Tinian, and Guam to get com- 
munications channels, censorship direc- 
tives, and other public-relations matters 
fixed up well in advance, so that the 
news of the first B-29 operations from 
the Marianas would, with the assistance 
of the high naval command in the 
Pacific, get out fully and fast to the 
world. 

When I was taken in to see Possum, 
he knew that he was going to be given 
command of the Twenty-first Bomber 
Command, then tactically disposed and 
stamped ‘Top Secret, with some of the 
ground echelons and service organiza- 
tions preparing to embark from the 
West Coast for Saipan by ship trans- 
port. He knew that I had been re- 
heved of my post in India and assigned 
as his Staff Press Censor and Public Re- 
lations Officer. I knew that he was go- 
ing to get the job, but he didn’t know 
that I knew. And since it had not been 
officially announced, Possum didn’t tell 
me, and since he didn’t tell me, I didn’t 
let him know that I knew. We hypo- 
thetically and briefly discussed general 
policies. I suggested ways and means of 
cooperating with the public-relations 
and censorship staffs of the high naval 
command in the Pacific, basing my sug- 
gestions on experience I had had with 
the complex command channels, com- 
munications facilities, and censorship 
setups in the China-Burma-India The- 
atre. Possum approved in principle. “TI 
may be seeing you out there,” he said. 
“T hope so, sir,” I said. 


The. operational problems of the 
B-29 program in the Marianas were 
enormous. ‘To fly fifteen» hundred 
miles over water (most of it enemy wa- 
ter) and back again on a mission, and 
to land on bases on pin-point islands in 
the middle of the vast Pacific—there 
wasn’t anywhere else to land—was 
something unprecedented even in the 
Army Air Forces, in which tough prob- 
lems, such as flying fifty thousand tons 
a month over the Himalayas from India 
to China, were considered routine. Ev- 
erything about this proposed operation 
was both difficult and unprecedented: 
the fact that the B-29 was a fairly new 
airplane, untried except in the short ex- 
perience of the Twentieth Bomber 
Command in China; the unknown 
mental effect on air crews of a danger- 
ous over-water flight to their target, of 
unknown hazards to be met there, and 
of the additional strain of an extremely 
hard and long flight back to the island 
bases, finding the bases, and landing on 
them in patterns of air traffic that would 
be called overcrowded at such com- 
mercial airports as LaGuardia Field. 
All this, and much more, Possum had 
weighed and considered with other 
precedent-breaking minds on the Air 
Staff in Washington. The citation for 
the Distinguished Service Medal he got 
later on tells in official language what 
sort of mind, what sort of imagination, 
he had. I shall quote it in full: 

“For exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ices to the Government in duties of 
great responsibility from November 
1943 to November 1944 as Army Air 
Forces member of the Joint Staff Plan- 
ners, as Chief of Staff, Twentieth Air 
Force, and Commanding General, 
Twenty-first Bomber Command. Gen- 
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eral Hansell was active in the formula- 


tion of strategy in the war against Japan 
and in the effective employment of the 
Very Long Range bombardment weap- 
on. His recommendation was a mate- 
rial factor in the final decision made by 
higher authority to seize the Mariana 
Islands. With aggressive faith in the 
Very Long Range bombardment weap- 
on and inspiring enthusiasm for its 
strategic potentialities, this officer in- 
augurated a determined program of 
planning to get the maximum number 
of B-29 groups into the Mariana Is- 
lands within the time schedule allotted 
for the operation, to insure that the suc- 
cess of the Army and Navy in obtaining 
base areas in the Pacific could be fully 
exploited. General Hansell, by his great 
ability and untiring energy, succeeded 
in overcoming the obstacles that stood 
in the way of successfully implementing 
the approved conception of Pacific strat- 
egy. He personally followed up his 
plans by taking units of the Twentieth 
Air Force to the Island of Saipan and 
started operations which have clearly 
demonstrated the proficiency of this 
weapon in daylight raids on Japan’s 
strategic targets. General Hansell’s ef- 
fective participation in the planning, 
preparation, and introduction into com- 
bat of one of the most important stra- 
tegic weapons of the present war has 
made a material contribution to the 
over-all war efforts of the United 
States.” 

I asked Hansell, many weeks after 
our first meeting, how his nickname 
happened to be Possum. He has a way of 
half closing his eyes, not in a relaxed 
manner but tensely, as if focussing them 
inward, when he is about to reply to 
a question which requires some consid- 
eration. He focussed his eyes inward 


for a moment. A small wrinkle, an ad- © 


mission that humor was being recog- 
nized and appreciated somewhere inside 
the head, appeared on one side of his 
tight, purposeful mouth. He said, “I 
must answer that with a negative state- 
ment. ‘Che nickname does not suggest 
that I resemble the beast in question 
either in physiognomy or habits. I have 
no accurate information as to the ex- 
planation of its origin.” He grinned, 
and then his eyes focussed inward again. 
They gave me no clue to what con- 
siderations had abruptly taken possession 
of a mind which by that time I knew 
was able to operate with the precision 
of automatic bomb-bay doors opening 
and closing, and with effects as devas- 
tating. 

As a matter of fact, Possum looks 
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“TPs the same old story. Everything I hate is coming up 
and everything I like iswt coming up!” 


like a wide-awake, smart, kind, some- 
what preoccupied, and very efficient 
possum. He has a charm that is increased 
by an obvious and honest inner effort to 
overcome a shyness which might be mis- 
taken for primness. He told me once 


_ that when he was a young man he had 


worked in a steel plant. Old friends 
of his say that he was a machinist’s 
helper one year, a machinist the next 
year, something better the next, and 


chief engineer of the whole plant the 


fourth year, after which he decided to 
go into the peacetime Air Corps as a 
pilot. Another time, he told me that as 
chief engineer of the steel plant he had 
had to carry out all sorts of social obliga- 
tions that seemed beyond his income, 


-and that he never had either peace of 


mind or very much fun. As an officer, 
he found that his social obligations were 
standardized by Army economics, since 
nobody had very much money and peo- 
ple lived comfortably on what they had. 
He had no more money worries after he 
went into the Army, although he had 
reduced his gross income, even counting 





rent allowance and everything, by more 
than half. He is a very good pilot. He 
used to do air acrobatics with Major 
General Claire Chennault, now com- 
manding the Fourteenth Air Force, in 
China. Ten years ago, the two would 
go up to three thousand feet or so and 


make graceful and rhythmical passes at’ 


each other while Mrs. Chennault 
watched from the front porch of the 
Chennaults’ quarters at Maxwell Field, 
Alabama. She would criticize their ma- 
neuvers constructively and with detach- 
ment when they got back on the ground. 
The war put Possum into combat fly- 
ing, and after a brief, successful tour 
with the Eighth Air Force in England 
in its beginning days, when he first com- 
manded a heavy-bombardment wing 
and then had one or two even bigger 


operational jobs, he became Air Planner: 


for the Joint and Combined Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington, then Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Army Air Forces, 
later Chief of Staff of the new and po- 
tentially great Twentieth Air Force, 
and finally commanding general of the 


Twenty-first Bomber Command of 
that Air Force. 


HERE are three specific times 

during an operation of the B-29s 
in the Marianas when a certain tense- 
ness pervades the base. ‘The first is 
the time of the takeoff, the second is the 
time of the first bombs-away’ message 
from the airplanes over the target, the 
third is the time when the earliest re- 
turning airplanes come in for their land- 
ings. These three periods are separated 
by a good many hours, because it takes 
the B-29s about fifteen hours to make 
the round trip between the Marianas 
and Japan. 

On the memorable night I have 
spoken of, the night on Saipan, I was 
watching for Possum to come out of his 
tent and climb into his jeep, which he 
always drove himself. It is a policy of 
the ‘Twentieth Air Force that the con- 
duct of Public Relations should be of 
a sort which helps the correspondents 
learn everything there is to know about 
everything that is going on and which 
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censors their dispatches only for military 
security. Correspondents are asked to 
support certain general policies, most- 
ly concerned with undesirable over- 
statement and exaggeration of the re- 
sults of our operations, and they do 
this almost without exception, because 
they think it makes sense. On this night 
the correspondents were up at the land- 
ing strip, waiting for the airplanes to re- 
turn. They usually got some interesting 
but not always dependable statements 
from crew members about how the 
bombing results had looked from thirty 
thousand feet. I was not planning to do 
much myself that night until I could 
get from Possum his opinion of the suc- 
cess of the mission, based on his inter- 
views with the pilots, bombardiers, and 
gunners at the squadron interroga- 
tions, which he usually attended. I 
would get that later in the evening and 
pass it on to the correspondents. But I 
was at this particular time that evening 
concerned, as was everybody else, about 
the weather at our base. 

To describe in a phrase or two the 
weather that had settled down around 
our airfield on Saipan that night, after 
the airplanes had dropped their bombs 
and started homeward over fifteen hun- 
dred miles of water, would perhaps re- 
quire five or six words much used in 
the Army and Navy and elsewhere that 
in print would create a bad impres- 
sion. It was the kind of weather every- 
body who knew anything about the 
matter had feared more than any other 
one menace to the early operations from 


_ tions problems at the moment. 


Saipan. ‘The weather was a big, black, 
dark thunderstorm, teamed with a 
heavy, tropical rainstorm, and it had re- 
duced the ceiling over our landing strip 
to zero, zero, zero, and zero. 

As Possum came out of his tent, I left 


mine and saluted him. ‘‘Hello, there,” 
he said, then asked, “Anything on your 
mind?” I said I had no public-rela- 
He said 
he was going up to the Operations 
tower on the field to watch the air- 
planes come in. I said that I would 
like to go along to the tower and accom- 
pany him to the interrogations after- 
ward, if I wouldn’t be in the way. “Get 
your extra raincoat,” he said, with the 
thoughtfulness that is part of his nature. 
“You'll need that in the jeep. The seats 
are sopping wet.” 

In the tower were Brigadier Gen- 
eral O’Donnell (Rosy) and three or 
four of his staff officers. It was the air- 
planes of Rosy’s bombardment wing 
that were coming in to land after a 
strike on the Japanese main island of 


Honshu. We stood on an open, circu- 


lar platform in the rain while the officers 
and operations clerks inside the enclosed 
middle of the tower, behind half-open 
glass windows, tried to pick up on their 
radio sets the first of the homecoming 
airplanes. 

It should be explained that, with the 
navigational and other landing aids we 
had at that time on Saipan, nobody could 
have been expected to land an airplane 
by instruments in that weather. 

The future held very few possibilities: 


The airplanes coming in after their 
three-thousand-mile flight would have 
anywhere from ten to two hundred 
gallons of fuel left in their tanks when 
they settled on earth, provided they 
could get home and land after circling 
the field only once or twice. Exactly 
how much fuel they would have left 
would depend on how efficiently they. 
had conserved it on the way up to Japan 
and, if battle-damaged, how much ex- 
tra power they had had to use on the 


trip back. When a B-29 engine has — 


been shot out, you have to pour more . 


fuel into the three others than all four 
would require under normal condi- 


tions; furthermore, reserve tanks get. 


shot up and have to be sealed off, or 
certain mechanisms fail or are damaged 


and prevent you from transferring your 


gas feed lines from one tank to another, 
and so on. 

It was possible that the new airplane- 
maintenance field at Guam, a hundred 
and fifty miles south of us, would have 


a ceiling better than ours within the 


next hour. Although the weather over 
Guam was the same at this moment, 
it might improve before ours did, and 
a good percentage of our airplanes 
might have enough fuel left to get down 
there and land. 


It was possible that, through some — 


meteorological freak, a landing strip on 
Saipan normally used only by B-24s 
and some transport airplanes but big 
enough for B-29s would find that its 
ceiling had lifted before ours had. 
There was, of course, also the pos- 
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You can get color pictures as beautiful 
and precious as this one—thrillingly alive 
—if you make home movies on full-color 
Kodachrome Film, to show on your own 
home screen. 

...And as soon as war conditions permit— 


Eastman, and Eastman only, as in former 
years, will again give you the complete equip- 


ment and service you need for these wonder- 
ful home color movies:—world-famed Ciné- 
Kodak, in a model exactly suited to your 
needs; Kodascope, the projector that shows 
your color movies in their fuil brilliancy and 
beauty; and of course, full-color Kodachrome 
Film, including processing... Eastman all, 
and all designed to work together... East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


hodachrome Film 


Kodak’s full-color home movie film 
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sibility that our own airstrip, right 
here under us, would’come into the 
clear in time for our airplanes to land 
on it. 


Those were the favorable possibili- 


ties. 

The only other possibility was a 
major catastrophe involving some hun- 
dred B-29s and their crews, eleven 
men to an airplane. The airstrip on 
‘Tinian was not finished and could not 
be used even in an emergency. And 
there were no other landing strips any- 
where in the Pacific within range. 


F'TER Rosy had said hello to Pos- 
sum, and after the rest of us had 
exchanged a word or two about the 
weather, there occurred the twenty- 
five-minute period of utter silence to 
which I have referred. 

Rosy is probably called Rosy because 
at West Point, in the nineteen-twenties, 
it was clear to all his friends that he was 
not rosy and would never be rosy. His 
face is pale—not in an unhealthy way 
but in what I would call a good, hard 
way. He is all vividly articulate Irish- 
American Brooklyn-born lighthearted- 
ness, humor, and spiritual gaiety, except 
for an inner toughness and thought- 
fulness which the pale face subtly in- 
timates. Possum had been grounded 
shortly before the first B-29 strike at 
Tokio, in line with the Air Forces policy 
for air officers in top command posi- 
tions. Rosy therefore had led the first 
mission to Tokio. When Rosy climbed 
out of his airplane on Saipan after that 
first mission, he said to the war corre- 
spondents gathered round, “Well, I 
think we gave them a hell of an after- 
noon.” The next day, his young son, in 
Brooklyn, made an equally engaging 
remark to newspaper reporters who 
went to Rosy’s home to see his family. 
“T guess my father can do just about 
anything,” the boy said. 

The morning after that first Tokio 
mission, Rosy was busy studying, with 
his engineering officers, the possibilities 
of reducing the gas load in order to in- 
crease the bomb load, now that a flight 
by B-29s from the Marianas to Tokio 
and back was a matter of history. He 
was talking to dozens of airplane com- 
manders and crew members to try to 
determine for himself the effect on them 
of the long flight, with the idea of rec- 
ommending to his superior, Possum, 
whatever action he thought might be 
advantageously pursued on these opera- 
tional and personnel matters. Possum, 
after the first mission, which he sweated 
out on the tower as he was sweating this 
one out’ tonight, was off on other trails 
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and tracks, all on a somewhat higher 
level of planning and improvement than 
Rosy’s. Since he was the over-all com- 
mander in the Marianas, Possum was 
thinking of:three wings or more, wings 
on Tinian and Guam as well as on Sai- 
pan. Rosy was quite properly occupying 
himself with problems of his units on 
Saipan, the problems of a wing com- 
mander. There were healthy disagree- 
ments between the two young g cenerals 
over tactical and strategical problems 
and they discussed these matters in- 
formally at mealtimes and before sup- 
per in one another’s tents. 

This night, this unforgettable night, 
Possum and Rosy stood in the rain for 
twenty-five minutes in a silence that 
ached and_ groaned agony, 
screamed with apprehension, and made 
no sound. Overhead, the first airplanes 
coming in and circling were occasional- 
ly visible on top of the rain and fog 
which had settled down over the stretch 
of earth on which they wanted to land. 
Their red and green flying lights and 
their orange landing lights winked and 
shone and flashed and moved in the dis- 
tances of the sky like those colored neck- 
laces of faraway railroad trains that run 
through American childhood—lighted 
trains seen from upstairs windows, be- 
yond hills, through twilight, on rainy 
summer evenings. 

The operations clerks and officers in- 
side the tower told the airplanes to keep 
circling, that the weather was breaking. 
The weather officer did not know if it 
was breaking or not and neither did 
anybody else. 

The rain fell uninterruptedly, the 
thunder sounded, the lightning glowed 
through the thick, soupy atmosphere. 
This was not the familiar, delightful, 
sudden tropical shower that comes, 
stays for three or four minutes, and 
goes away, fully satisfied. Meteorologi- 
cally, as well as perfectly obviously, this 
was a storm of another quality, a storm 
that might last a quarter of an hour, a 
half an hour, an hour, two hours, and 
it was covering Guam and Tinian as it 
was covering us. 

The two generals knew that every- 
thing had been done and was being done 
to prevent the catastrophe which might 
occur within a half hour, within an 
hour, there before their eyes and in the 
sea all around the landing strip. Long 
before the time the returning airplanes 
were due over the base, additional lights 
had been set up around the strip— 
searchlights which, in a code for just 
such an emergency as the one we now 
faced, signalled the location of the strip 
high into the sky, through the clouds 
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It takes a modern horse about 125 
seconds to run the Kentucky Derby, but 
it takes Ted Husing three weeks to pre- 
pare for his annual broadcast. Husing, 
who has broadcast the last five races on 
CBS exclusively, leaves for Churchill 
Downs about three weeks before the run- 
ning, attends the early morning work- 
outs, talks to the jockeys, trainers, and 
owners, looks over the favorites. Then 
on the big day he goes on the air and 
‘concentrates in a half-hour commentary 
the color and tension of racing’s most 
memorable event. The nearest thing to 
the excitement of seeing the race is lis- 
tening to Husing this Saturday, June 9, 
at 6 p.m. EWP, on your local CBS 
station. * 


A worthy cause, a forthright speaker 
and the reaching power of a radio 
microphone is a hard team to beat, as 
witness the story of WDOD’s one-day 
war bond campaign on May 24. 

The Rev. J. Fred Johnson, pastor of 
the First Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church of Chattanooga, and a noted 
War Loan salesman, broadcast his first 
appeal for bonds on Columbia’s affili- 
ated station at 6:30 a.m. He made his 
last appeal at 11 p.m. He was on the air 
28 different times for a total of 7 hours 
and 20 minutes. During the interval 500 
people pledged subscriptions. When he 
signed off that night the citizens of 
Chattanooga and Hamilton County had 
pledged a total of $1,047,000, of which 
80% were“E” bonds, subscribed in the 
name of a service man, living or dead. 
Then Dr. Johnson went home, sat down 
at his desk and his Sunday sermon 
wrote itself. * 


A few weeks ago Collier’s printed a 
poem by Norman Corwin called Memo 
to the Living.To read it was to be deeply 
moved. But on Sunday, June 17, at 7 
p-m. EWT, you can hear it on CBS, 
amplified and orchestrated for broad- 
casting, and for millions doubly affect- 
ing. It is the first of'a series of 13 new 
radio dramas entitled Columbia Pre- 
sents Corwin by the leading craftsman 
of his time and medium. 

* 
Please remember to buy 


that War Bond 


thisis DBS 


... THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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and rain. Ambulances and fire-fight- 
ing bulldozers stood by. Improvised 
navigational and other landing aids had 
been rigged up to help the airplanes as 
far as such improvisations could help 
them. These things, and many others, 
had been done in accordance with plans 
worked out weeks before as a matter 
of routine. Thus far, the decision of 
Hansell, backed by Arnold, approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, con- 
curred in by the high naval command 
in the Pacific, to strike the war indus- 
tries of Japan at practically the earliest 
possible date, instead of waiting until we 
had a perfect, fully equipped, full- 
strength force to operate from perfect, 
fully equipped bases, had been paying 
off. MacArthur’s men, invading the 
Philippines, had benefited by our un- 
expectedly early blows at Japan, which 
had thrown the enemy into at least a 
certain degree of confusion and had 
kept the Jap air force at home. Among 
Americans and their allies all around 
the world—so we had been told by the 
highest authorities at home—the news 
that Tokio itself was at last under heavy 
attack by American airplanes had raised 
morale, had given a glimpse of a Pacific 
campaign that was closing in on the 
enemy in that part of the world just as 
the European campaign was closing in 
on Germany. 

And nght now, this night on Saipan, 
there was nothing to do but wait and 
watch while the returning airplanes 
gathered over our landing strip and 
could not land. 

The rain fell on the just hardened 
concrete of the runway, on the black- 
topped asphalt of the taxiways and hard- 
stands, splashed into the faces of the 
ground crews crouching in pup tents 
alongside the places where the home- 
coming B-29s would park, if they ever 
did park. It fell on the surrounding 
white-capped sea. It washed away some 
of the unfinished roads leading from the 
airstrip to the air crews’ quarters; it 
flooded already muddy roads and walks 
in wing and group and squadron estab- 
lishments along the bluff over the sea; 
it ruined the previous day’s work of the 
Army Engineers, who were building 
three-lane asphalt highways to the im- 
pressive headquarters of the island com- 
mander on Saipan’s highest hilltop ; and it 
made a mess of the carefully graded ter- 
races between the closely packed Quon- 
set huts where the administrative busi- 
ness of the island would be carried out 
weeks later when a fresh invasion force 
took off from Saipan to invade Iwo Jima. 
It fell on the cemeteries of the Marine 
and Army men who had been killed in 
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the battles that won the Marianas from 
the Japanese. 

The rain fell and drained inside Pos- 
sum’s and Rosy’e raincoats, streamed 
down their backs, down their chests, 
over their stomachs, down their thighs, 
their legs, their ankles, into their mud- 
dy, soldier’s shoes. It trickled off their 
hats into their ears, into their eyes. ‘They 
stood looking into the almost impene- 
trable sky, walking up and down, look- 
ing to east, to west, to north, to south, 
and saying nothing. There was noth- 
ing they could do and there was nothing 
they could say. 

It was Possum who, after twenty-five 
minutes, saw something that could be 
put into speech. “It’s breaking over 
there,” he said. 

Rosy took a look as Possum pointed. 
“That ought to be it,” said Rosy, nod- 
ding. 

In three minutes some stars could be 
seen. In four, the circling airplanes no 
longer were distant lights, wandering 
the sky in loneliness and uncertainty, but 
had become the great, familiar, graceful 
forms, with their high tails and long, 
intent noses. There were not yet enough 
of them circling over the single airstrip 
to create more than a difficult air traf- 
fic problem. There would have been 
enough in another ten minutes to create 
a traffic problem something more than 
difficult, the way they were streaming 
back from Japan. ‘They began landing 
one by one and an hour or so later they 
were all down and safe in the arms of 
their ground crews, their grease-mon- 
key mothers and fathers. 

Everybody on the platform began 


speaking to everybody else as soon as 


the rain stopped and the stars came out, 
as soon as the first airplanes had begun 
to land. One of the officers said, 
“T don’t want any more of that, with a 
hundred damn airplanes up there and 


no place for them to go.” 


Possum heard him, smiled happily, 
and focussed his eyes inward on some 
thought known to him alone. 

Rosy said, “Yeah. A hundred air- 
planes were up there—and a thousand 
kids.” Then Rosy, too, smiled happily. 

—Sr. Cian McKetway 
(This is the first of a series of articles on 
the Twenty-first Bomber Command.) 


MEAT LOVERS ARE 
RAPIDLY TURNING 
TO RABBITS 


—Headline in the Ashland (Ky.) Inde- 
pendent. 

Well, carrots are only ten cents a 
bunch. 
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KAUFMAN’S CRUSADE 


AVING been co-author of two 
vehement assaults on the cine- 
ma—‘‘Merton of the Movies” 

in 1922 and “Once in a Lifetime” in 
1930—George S. Kaufman came up 
with a third last week in “Hollywood 
Pinafore,” a work borrowing from 
V.S. Gilbert only to the extent that 
the principals are vaguely counterparts 
of his originals but retaining Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s score intact. In spite of the 
enchanting music and the presence in 
the cast of a very great man called 
Victor Moore, I’m afraid that it isn’t 
together a happy inspiration, since, 
tially, it consists of interminable 
ions of that joke, apparently an ob- 
swith Mr. Kaufman, about a sys- 
; puts a premium on illiteracy. 
od writers at the Alvin are paid 
ive dollars a week, doormen 
tdred, child stars eight thou- 
erforming dogs ten thousand, 
‘oducers five million, with bo- 
The writers, in convict stripes, 
ained up in cells while they work, 
ageged and blindfolded when they 
are teleased to attend a story confer- 
ence; producers talk about buying the 
rights to the Bible and the fine oppor- 
tunities for a jungle sequence presented 
by Poe’s “Raven;” beautiful stars re- 
gard the legitimate stage as a sort of liv- 
ing death, since a girl appearing on it 
can get as little as a thousand dollars a 
week and is even required to 
‘now how to act; and so on, all 
night. While broad strokes are 
undoubtedly necessary in musi- 
cal comedy, it is hard to believe 
that they have to be quite as 
broad as all that, and the effect 
is further diminished by the fact 
that the movies, while by no 
means adult, have at least grown 
up to a point where burlesque 
contemporaneous with quips 
about the Model T is no longer 
' valid. 
: In addition to having these 
| complaints, I strongly suspect 
that a lot of the allusions in 
“Hollywood Pinafore” are apt 
to seem moderately cryptic to au- 
diences less knowing than the 
one assembled on opening night. 
For instance, a character not too 
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subtly billed as Louhedda Hopsons has 
a lyric containing the lines: 


Poor Rita’s divorcin’ 
That awful man, Orson— 
I made that up just to please Hearst... 


which requires an amount of special 
domestic and political information about 
the film colony that can hardly be ex- 
pected from the casual customer, and 
there are copious references to such 
West Coast phenomena as the Holly- 
wood Reporter, Darryl Zanuck, Mo- 
cambo, and other matters hilarious to 
the initiated but possibly just exasperat- 
ing to sequestered types to whom the 
word Romanoff still suggests a dynasty 
rather than a restaurant. 

Altogether, I should say that, aside 
from Sir Arthur’s pretty tunes, last 
week’s “Pinafore” hasn’t much to rec- 
ommend it except the always engaging 
personalities of Mr. Moore and William 
Gaxton (though the former is some- 
what handicapped by the fact that his 
part calls for a purposeful lechery cer- 
tainly foreign to his gentle and hesitant 
nature); some expert comedy, often 
independent of the script, provided by 
Shirley Booth, George Rasely, and 
Mary Wickes; and two very pleasant 
singing voices belonging to Annamary 
Dickey and Gilbert Russell. A ballet 
contrived by Antony Tudor has as 
its theme the story of a country girl 
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who forsakes her home-town beau for 
a Hollywood career (only to find all 
the glory quickly turned to dust) and 
while it is professionally executed, the 
whole notion seems a little too obvious 
and simple-minded to be worth the 
bother. Finally, I am obliged to report 
that the young ladies employed largely 
for purposes of decoration are, with the 
notable exception of a blond classic 

named Pamela Randell, getting money 
under false pretenses. 


HE chances are that you’ve seen or 
heard just about everything in 
Billy Rose’s “Concert Varieties,” at the’ 
Ziegfeld, since most of the performers 
are celebrated in night clubs, on 
the stage, or on the radio. The pro- 
gram is heavy with talent, but it may 
be that, having been assembled to please 
a wide range of tastes, it will prove com- 
pletely satisfactory to none. To a cus- 
tomer for whom the Rockettes or Bill 
Robinson represent the ultimate in 
dancing, it is likely to seem that the eve- 
ning is top-heavy with those singular 
and incomprehensible artists whose ac- 
tivities are only partially cleared up by 
a footnote in the program explaining 
that they are executing an ancient Hopi 
ritual in which the handsomest young 
man in the tribe is annually sacrificed to 
placate Ho-Pat-Cong, the Resort God- 
dess. Mr. Rose has furnished no less 
than six numbers of this approximate 
design, danced by Rosario and Antonio 
and the companies headed by Jerome 
Robbins and Katherine Dunham, and 
while much of it is beautiful and excit- 
ing, the total effect is a little overpow- 
ering. 
; those who admire comedy, two 
appearances by Imogene Coca and one 
each by Eddie Mayehoff and 
Zero Mostel are hardly apt to 
seem enough, and I’m not sure 
that their material has been as 
wisely selected as it might have 
been. Miss Coca has a fine rou- 
tine, demonstrating that a girl: 
looks lovely in fur, using samples 
clearly of no further interest to 


the moths, and her “Aprés-midi — 


dun Faune,” danced with Wil- 
liam Archibald, is parody of an 
exalted order. Her other offer- 
ings, however, suggest a very 
early edition of “New Faces” 

and it may be time they were 
put away. Mr. Mayehoff has an 
unfortunate time, in that his ren- 
dition of a pep talk by an over- 
stuffed businessman, quite a 
funny piece, is almost precisely 
duplicated by Mr. Mostel’s one 
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about a senator addressing his con- 
stituents. Mr. Mostel, of course, like- 
wise suffers because of Mr. Mayehoff, 
but since he is also equipped with an imi- 
tation of an Italian opera singer and 
another of a coffee percolator, I guess 
he comes out ahead. 

The acts that come under neither of 
these headings are the Salici Puppets, 
who amazed me by being able to light 
cigarettes; Nestor Chayres, a Spanish 
tenor with admirable lungs; Ammons, 
Johnson, and Catlett, who play two 
pianos and the drums, with special and 
deafening emphasis on the last; and 
Deems Taylor, who serves as master of 
ceremonies with the genial and culti- 
vated air of one addressing a ladies’ club. 


MM“ Orr and Reginald Denham, 
a pair of authors who have mis- 
behaved mildly in the past, reached a 
really spectacular low in “Round Trip,” 
a nuisance committed last week at the 
Biltmore. Written with staggering vul- 
garity and acted in a manner fit to curdle 
the blood, it ejected me so prematurely 
from the theatre that I’m afraid I can’t 
tell you in what dark backward and 
abysm of ‘foolishness the sorry piece 
wound up. When I left, Mrs. Albright, 
an Ohio matron charitably described by 
her husband as a damn silly woman, was 
sitting on a bed swapping innuendoes 
with an unemployed actor, described 
with equal charity by somebody else as 
a chromium-plated son of a bitch. There 
were frequent jocular references to “‘a 
roll in the alfalfa,” and at one point, 
on the telephone, the lady cried archly, 
“No, no! Not Allwght. Albright. B 
as in bed.” The cast employed to grapple 
with the Orr-Denham pleasantries in- 
cluded June Walker, Sidney Blackmer, 
Phyllis Brooks, Eddie Nugent, and Jack 
Kirkland’s little daughter, Patricia, 
who, I hope, is still too young to know 
what the hell she was talking about. 
—Wotcorr GIBBs 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? DEPARTMENT 
(GREMPLE’S LAW DIVISION) 
[From “The Bedrock of Management,” 
a booklet by Charles W. Gremple | 


Reasoning now establishes; — only 
about, at, by, in, of, on, through, under, 
upon, or with, LIKE (i.e., standardized ) 
CONDITIONS; will LIKE (ie., stand- 
ardized) CAUSES beget LIKE (i.e., stand- 
ard) EFFECTS. 

The foregoing is expressed most con- 
cisely thus: 

(Like Conditions plus Like Causes) 

Necessitates 
Like EFFECTS 
Gremple’s Law* 


“+ Enuthor'efaphor. GEORGE | TaATIM.F /*8= 2.1888) 
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you’re in New York for a visit or on a 
full-time job, you'll find The Barbizon 
offers everything in the way of pleasant 
living . . . social and recreational activi- 
ties in a friendly, convenient setting. 
From $2.25 daily—From $13.00 weekly. 
Write for booklet E. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HE situation in the Levant is too 

complicated for most of us to get 

through our heads. It would seem 
that the ‘problem has eight or nine 
angles, all-of them painfully acute. 


The Big Three at San Francisco | : 
have agreed emphatically that they will 
stand by the decisions reached at Yalta. 
The only trouble is that each of them 
has a different recollection of those de- 
= PREVENTION 
. In his review of the Pacific situation, 
President “‘[ruman gave some timely is WO RTH A POUND 
advice to the people of Japan. He'sug- 


gested that they leave the big, noisy OF CURE 


cities and go out in the country and 
study nature. 


: PHitiP MORRIS are scientifically 


Many citizens, enraged by the meat 


















we d £ | e 7 ° 
‘shortage, are writing letters to the proved far Iess irritating to 
Ww ik « i } a b li ic 
newspapers demanding the abolition of the nose and throat 
the O.P.A. A vegetable diet probably 
affects the ‘minds of some people that When smokers changed to PHILIP Morris, sub- 
way. stantially every case of irritation of the nose or 
= throat—due to smoking —either cleared up 
There are indications that the politi- completely, or definitely improved. 
Z al . res “ital " ¢ — findings reported in @ 
cal campaign in Great Britain will be a Speen H) 2: oomaney 
rough affair. Any noises we may hear 


hors England in the next month will FAR 
be made not by bombs but by Tories 


and Labourites paying their disrespects FINER PLEASURE 


to one another. 
e 


A Japanese broadcaster says that “we FAR MORE 
people of the nation must become one PROTECTION 


ball of fire.” American bombers will 
do everything in their power to aid this 
worthy cause. 





William O’Dwyer is now being 
mentioned as one of the most likely 
candidates for Mayor of New York. 
There is an astonishing possibility that 
this big Democratic city will be cap- 
tured next November by the Demo- 
crats. 

& 

During the coming months our rail- 
roads must move millions of service 
men en route to the -Japanese war. All 
civilians should spend their vacations at 
home this summer, if it ever comes. 


We are told that there will be seven 
per cent less meat for civilians in June 
than there was in May. This program 
is brought to you by the National ‘Tight 
Belt Company. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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If you dote on gay, good-looking 
covers ... tailored to a "t" ... 
for seasonal or permanent use, 
you'll find a happy landing here 
among our lush fabric collection! 
(Charges are reassuringly moderate!) 


ynracy’ 
Mode ns 


OPEN THURS. till 9 P.M. DAILY to 6 


A PRODUCT OF DISTINCTION 


A chutney made from 
an authentic East India recipe 
combining fine imported 
and domestic ingredients 
with a secret blending 
of spices, creating marvelous 
flavor and bouquet. 


FINE FOOD SHOPS NOW HAVE IT 


Lucwtlur 


475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





when some work turned up that 
made it imperative for my wife 


the Potomac, we decided, rather reluc- 
tantly, to sell a medium-sized painting 
by Dufy that had been hanging over 
our living-room mantelpiece for several 
years. ‘The storing of our furniture and 
the move to temporary quarters in a 
Washington hotel, at daily rates, raised 
slight problems of expense that made the 
sale seem a wise, if melancholy, course. 
We had to sell quickly, too; there was 
no time for extended negotiations. 

We had bought the picture in Paris 
during the Exposition of 1937. A land- 
scape hanging in the big show of modern 
French painting at the Petit Palais that 
summer was the first Dufy that had in- 
terested us. It was one of his views of the 
bay of Nice, with intense blue water and 
sky, violet mountains, a colorful crescent 
of shore-front buildings, and beaches 
dotted with figures. We asked our 
friend Mademoiselle Desgarets, who 
was in charge of sales at the show, how 
much it was, and she said it would be the 
equivalent of about nine hundred dollars. 
‘That was a good deal too much for us 
and we hopefully offered a lower sum. 
A few days later Mademoiselle Des- 
garets called us to say that the owner 
wouldn’t come down a sou. “He’s a 
wealthy man,” she said, “who doesn’t 
have to sell the picture 
and doesn’t particularly 
want to. He put that 
astronomical price on it 
just as a kind of joke, 
to see whether some 
crazy American might 
really be willing to pay 
it. He asked me to con- 
gratulate you on not 
being willing to.” We 
laughed and thanked 
her. 

A week or so later, 
Mademoiselle Desga- 
rets telephoned us 
again. “If you’re still 
interested in a Dufy ‘Nice,’ ” she said, 
“TI know where there’s one you might 
like. It’s a little smaller and a lot cheap- 
er than the one in the Petit Palais, but 
exactly the same view and of the same 
quality. A friend of mine has it in his 
gallery on the Boulevard Montpar- 
nasse.”’ 

She told us the address and we went 
around in a day or two to have a look. 
Mademoiselle Desgarets had been quite 
accurate, we found; the picture an- 
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swered her description in every particu- 
lar. The equivalent of two hundred 
and fifty dollars was the asking price. 
We offered two hundred, the customary 
haggling ensued, and eventually the 
proprietor told us that we could have the 
picture at our figure on one condition. 
According to inside information in his 
possession, he confided, the franc was 
going to be devalued before morning, 
and he would have to be paid in dollars 
at once. Taking him and the Dufy in a 
taxi, we drove to our bank, where the 
dollars were handed over to him and 
we bade him farewell. We were not too 
surprised, the next morning and subse- 
quent mornings, to find no news what- 
ever concerning franc devaluation in 
the papers. We hung the Dufy in our 
hotel room and brought it back to Amer- 
ica with us. | 


E might not have thought of 

selling the picture when we 
moved to Washington had it not been 
for a discovery I had made a few weeks 
before. One morning, casting a pass- 
ing glance at the show window of 
a gallery on the south side of Fifty- 
seventh Street, I had stopped in surprise 
at the sight of the picture on display. 
It was the other Dufy “Nice”—the one 
we'd been congratulated, four years be- 
fore, for not buying at the Petit Palais 
for nine hundred dollars. And when my 
curiosity drove me in to 
ask how much it was, 
I was told twenty-five 
hundred. 

Needless to say, I 
took our picture to that 
gallery. It was, I 
found, a rather haughty 
place—noted, as I lat- 
er learned, for what the 
trade calls a “Long Is- 
land clientele” and for 
prices generally higher 
than other prices in 
town. I left the picture 
overnight for consider- 
ation, saying that my 
price was a thousand dollars. When I 
phoned the gallery the next afternoon, 
I was told that I could call for it any 
time I wished to. No, they did not care 
to make an offer. The picture did not 
interest them. Feeling rather hurt, I 
took it away and my wife telephoned 
another gallery, this one just off Fifty- 
seventh Street on Fifth Avenue, whose 


dapper French proprietor—TIl call him | 


Mr. Beaulieu—we had met socially a 
number of times. He came to the apart- 
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JIMMIE DOESN’T KNOW. HIS DAD... 


He’s never seen him. 














You don’t know Jimmie, either. 
But the Bond that you decide to 


buy today...that important extra 





War Bond...could put Jimmie in 
his father’s arms just a little bit 
sooner... than if you don’t buy it... 
(War Bonds are a sound and profitable 


investment of your money in addition 


to the great purpose they serve.) 
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This amazing liquid 
saddle soap 


CLEANS, RENEWS AND 
PRESERVES LEATHER 





MILITARY GEAR 


BOOTS AND 
SHOES 


LUGGAGE 
SADDLES 
GOLF BAGS 
GUN CASES 
HANDBAGS 
UPHOLSTERY 





Nothing else quite like it! 





Neatsope works quickly, easily. 
Softens dry, hard leather. Prompt 
use on wet leather prevents stiffness. 


Will not 


rot thread used in sewing. 25c and $1 


Leaves no grease or odor. 


at dept. and dime stores and wher- 
ever fine leather is sold. 





NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORP., MT. VERNON, N. Y. 





MAN WITH 
IMAGINATION? 





Plenty of imagination is FINE 
indicated in the . keen, alert MELLOW 
gaze, the broad, full fore- JAMAICA 
head of this man. He’d be 97 PROOF 


the first to discover the 
smoother blending ... the 
fuller flavour of aRum Old- 
Fashioned made with... 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


Remember: For that wealth of 

flavour, the Rum must be Myers’s. 

Write for free recipe book to 

R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
Sole Distributor in the U.S. A. | ees 

57 Laight St., Dept. N-6, New York (3 == 








ment the next morning, when I was 
out. My wife asked him to make an 
offer on tHe picture but, after looking 
at it briefly, he shook his head. “Oh, no, 
Madame,” he said without hesitation. 
“Too small. Much too small to interest 
me, I am sorry to say. Thank you, 
Madame. I am sorry, Madame.” He 
stayed a little while, talking of other 
things, and then left, without relenting. 

These rebuffs discouraged us consid- 
erably. In the light of the twenty-five 
hundred dollars being asked for the 
other picture, they made us question 
our judgment. We had apparently 
bought a Dufy whose quality was in- 
sufficiently good to compensate, even 
in part, for its slightly smaller size. But 
we were determined to sell—all the 
more determined since our confidence 
in the picture was now so shaken. We 
entrusted it to a young American lady 
whom we'll call Miss Wilkins and who, 
although she had no gallery of her own, 
bought and sold paintings up and down 
Fifty-seventh Street on commission. We 
told her to get a minimum of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for it, and the next 
day she phoned to say that she had got 
two hundred and seventy-five. “I sold 
it to a friend of mine,” she said, “a man 
who’s a modest collector. I tried to get 
three hundred, but he said he couldn’t 
quite go that high. I believe him, too; 
I happen to know he’s not very well 
off.” Miss Wilkins immediately sent us 
a check for the amount of the sale, less 
ten-per-cent commission for herself. We 
found some consolation in, the fact that 
we hadn’t lost on the picture; we’d even 
made a few dollars. But our pride was 
hurt. We had apparently chosen our 
Dufy badly. 


OWN in Washington, we were a 
good deal too busy, both before 

and after we'd found a furnished place 
to live in, to think about the Dufy very 
much, and the only time we saw any pic- 
tures was on occasional Sunday after- 
noons when we visited the National or 
the Phillips Gallery. It was on one 
of these excursions, after several months 
in Washington, that we ran into Mr. 
Beaulieu, wandering among the Ches- 
ter Dale collection. We greeted him 
and, considerably to our surprise, he 
hurried over and attached himself to 
us, speaking volubly and in a way that 
was at once arch and reproachful. “4h, 
bonjour, Monsieur et Madame. What 
a coincidence to see you! I have— 
how do you say?—a bone to pick with 
you. Yes, indeed. ‘The other eve- 
ning I was invited to dinner at the 
home of my good friend Miss Wilkins, 
















for your dining 


and dancing pleasure 


Dinner and dancing 


begin at 7 o'clock 


Cocktails served 
in the Penthouse 


FIFTH AVE. AT 55th STREET » NEW YORK 
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WE WILL BUY 
Fishing Rods & Reels. Golf Balls and Clubs. 
Appraisal on request. 


Silex Taylors 


22 EAST 42 ST., N. Y. 17 MU. 2-4800 





and there in her dining room I saw the 
beautiful Dufy that she bought from 


you, and...” 

My wife and I stared at each other. 
“A friend...a man who’s a modest 
collector... not very well off.” Was 


that the customary phrase used by a 
lady on Fifty-seventh Street to describe 
herself? Apparently it was. And Miss 
Wilkins had taken a ten-per-cent com- 
mission for making the sale. 

But Mr. Beaulieu was still talking to 
us. “And she was boasting about the 
low price she had paid for it. I must 
confess I was astonished, Monsieur and 
Madame, that you should have let so 
fine a picture go for so little. That is 
the tiny bone I have to pick with you. 
It is very unfair to us dealers, who have 
to make our living selling pictures, to 
dispose of a canvas at a figure so far 









BUSINESS AS USUAL 


under the market price as that. Do you Whether you’re taking work home, or commuting to Wash- 
not see that if the word of such a trans- ington, you’ll want a MARK CROSS BRIEFCASE to carry all 
action should begin to circulate; the your pertinent data. All styles, from the concise, zippered 
artist’s reputation would suffer and we envelope to the many-compartmented portfolios befitting 
should find it impossible to maintain the the chairman-of-the-board. In English pigskin, $23.40 to 
prices we get for his work? It was very $56.40, including 20% excise tax. 

painful for me, I assure you, to sit there 

at dinner with Miss Wilkins the other 

MARK CROSS 


night, with that beautiful Dufy on the 
wall opposite me, and listen to her tell 
me about her coup.” 

We stared at Mr. Beaulieu in aston- 
ishment. “But you saw the picture :be- 
fore Miss Wilkins ever did!” my wife Re ena ensemble...clear, blue brilliance 
exclaimed. “You came to the apartment framed in 14K gold. Cluster ring 
and I asked you to make an offer on with diamond center, $460. 
it!” Daisy Brooch, $435. 

Mr. Beaulieu made deprecating ges- Federal Tax 
tures. “Ah, Madame! An offer! That inchudads 
is so difficult. A dealer assumes that 
connoisseurs like you and Monsieur 
know the market value of pictures, and 
he dreads offending you by offering the 
lower price which he has to offer if he 
is to make his living. A dealer has to 
think of people like you and Monsieur 
in the light of buyers as well as sellers, 
and he must avoid antagonizing you. A 
subtle relationship, a difficult position. I 
did not dream, Madame, that as soon as 
I was gone you would sell the picture to 
one of my competitors for-so much less 
than the price which you could reason- 
ably have asked.” 

“But we wanted to sell the picture, 
Mr. Beaulieu,” my wife said. ‘Why 
didn’t you ask me to set a price on it, 
since you didn’t care to make an offer, 
instead of saying it was too small and 
uninteresting!” 


“One has to be so careful in these 
matters, Madame. One has to hint, 
to speak delicately. It is not a mere mat- J 
; ' FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
ter of business with us but of friendship. WHITE PLAINS EAST ORANGE 


Ah, Monsieur and Madame, when I 
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Tiiese pry MARTINIS have more on the ball 


than amazing speed of service. Neither 


love nor money can buy better cocktails! 


Perfectly made from smooth, pot-stilled 
Milshire Gin and the world’s finest Dry 
Vermouth, they’re at your local liquor store 
—perfectly mixed, ready 







to add ice and serve! 


BLEINS 
Cae 


COCKTAILS 


FIVE KINDS 

FOR FAST SERVICE 

Dry Martini, 71 proof 
Manhattan, 65 proof 
Old Fashioned, 80 proof 
Side Car, 60 proof 
Daiquiri, 70 proof 


Milshire Distilled London Dry Gin is 90 proof, distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 





JUNE 9,1945 


| saw you here today and thought of the 


advantageous position in which, quite 
without meaning any harm, I realize, 
you have placed my good friend Miss 
Wilkins, I could not refrain from pick- 
ing this little bone.” 

My wife and I detached ourselves as 
quickly as we could from Mr. Beaulieu, 
there among the Chester Dales. His 
company was too irritating, too be- 
wildering, to be agreeable. “The kind 
of subtlety which considered it less of- 
fensive to say that a picture was too 
uninteresting to make any. offer on at 
all rather than to offer a fair buyer’s 
price was not something we could hope 
to understand. And a dealer who earns 
a ten-per-cent commission by selling a 
picture to herself... We felt sombre for 
a while after that, whenever we thought 
of our Dufy—sombre and rather raw 
and shamefaced. 





MONTH or two later, when my 

wife and I were in New York for 
a weekend, we visited Mr. Beaulieu’s 
gallery to see a show of modern French 
pictures that the critics said was particu- 
larly good. Our Dufy was among them. 
An assistant who didn’t know us was 
in the room, and when we asked him 
the price, he said eighteen hundred. “It 
is one of Mr. Beaulieu’s most recent 
acquisitions,” he said. “‘Isn’t it a beau- 
ty?” 

It was indeed a beauty. It was shin- 
ing with a new coat of varnish and was 
set in a flattering old frame, and it 
gave pleasure to everyone who looked 
at it—even to us. Mr. Beaulieu came 
into the room as we were staring at it 
meditatively, and he had the grace to 
flush as he caught sight of us. “Ah, 
Monsieur and Madame,” he lamented, 
“Sf you knew what I had to pay, to get 


that picture, to my good friend Miss - 


Wilkins!” 

‘There was just the least bit of satis- 
faction to be got out of that, of course, 
and my wife got a little more, or claims 
she did, by saying, “It’s beautiful, of 
course, Mr. Beaulieu, but don’t you 
think it’s just a trifle small?” He gave 
us a reproachful smile. 


M* Wikins, the lady who sold 
our Dufy to herself and then to 
Mr. Beaulieu, we have never seen 


again; she joined one of the women’s 


branches of the armed services not long 
after and is out of the country. But we 
—or at least I—did see the Dufy again, 
this last winter. 

Not so long ago there was a big 
loan exhibition of Dufy in the gallery 
to which I had first taken our picture 





—the gallery on the south side of Fifty- 
seventh Street with the show window 
and the “Long Island clientele” which 
had offered me the nine-hundred-dollar 
Dufy from the Petit Palais for twenty- 
five hundred. By this time my work in 
Washington, and I with it, had been 
moved to New York, and I could roam 
around the galleries during lunch hour. 


It was just after lunch one day that I | 


visited the Dufy show. The only other 
person in the place was a charming, 
débutantish creature at the desk—an 
assistant, apparently culled from the 
“Long Island clientele,” who was in 
charge of the place while the proprietors 
were out to lunch. Included in the show 
was our Dufy, still in its elaborate frame 
and still gleaming beneath its new var- 
nish. “Is this one for sale?”’ I asked the 
débutante. “It belongs to Mr. Beaulieu, 
I think. What do you ask for it?” 

“Oh, no,” the débutante said. ‘“‘It 
did belong to Mr. Beaulieu, but it 
doesn’t now. It’s the gentleman who 
bought it from -—Mr. Beaulieu that’s 
loaned it to this show. It zs for sale, as 
it happens. Three thousand dollars.” 

I couldn’t resist a low whistle at that, 
and the débutante.smiled. “I know it 
sounds mad,” she said, “although I as- 
sure you we've sold loads of Dufys of 
that size and quality for that price or 
even more. And, of course, the bay of 
Nice is a favorite subject. This one hap- 
pens to belong to somebody who doesn’t 
have to sell and isn’t particularly keen 
to. He just put that fantastic-sounding 
price on it to see if anybody would pay 
it. He’s making a mistake, though, if 
he really wants to keep his picture. [ll 
bet anything it’s sold before the show’s 
over.” 

That was a subject I wasn’t making 
any bets on with anybody. I just told 
the débutante I wouldn’t be surprised 
if she was right. 

—FRancis STEEGMULLER 


NON-STOP SENTENCE DERBY 
[J. Otis Swift in the World-Telegram] 
On the high sidehill the butterfly weed 


or pleurisy-root, light orange from June 
to September, looks down (until some 
cruel wildflower picker pounces on it) at 
its light crimson sister of the boglands and 
remembers Aesculapias, father of medi- 
cine, for whom the milkweed family was 
named, and wonders if his daughter 
Hygeia, goddess of health, would have pre- 
ferred the hot sunshine of the wornout old 
fields where the orange milkweed glows, 
and the field sparrow sings, to the cool 
pale green twilight of the swamp with its 
catbirds, marsh wrens and swamp spar- 
rows where the cheek of the swamp milk- 
weed is such a ruddy dull light crimson— 
and the plant looks so sturdy and healthy! 
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hat is there about you 
that attracts men ?" 


To me you were just a pretty uniform. I never 
dreamed how much more of a person I'd be than 
the shy kid who joined the Cadet Nurse Corps those 
few short months ago. And it isn’t really the regi- 
mental red epaulets or the jaunty Montgomery beret. 
It’s all the things a nurse means to a wounded boy... 





They treat me like a queen. Our dorm 

is like a sorority house... living room, 
playroom, music room, and a bedroom like 
my own at home. We have sports and free 
movies. We eat in the Officers’ Mess. Uncle 
Sam pays for everything . . . tuition, board, 
rooms, uniforms, laundry. 


1 know he thinks I’m wonderful. And 

I want to be...for him. Here at the Navy 
hospital I give treatments, alcohol rubs (and 
how they love em), change dressings, take 
temperatures and blood pressure readings. 
A smile or a corny joke from me is almost 
like a letter from home. 





DAY 





BUY AN EXTRA BOND TO 





Our part has been to supply huge num- 
bers of Taylor Fever Thermometers and 
Blood Pressure Instruments to the medical 
services and to blood banks, also millions 
of other Taylor Instruments to war and war 
industries. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester and Toronto. 


If you’re a high school graduate be- a] 

tween 18 and 35, you can be a Cadet 
Nurse and if you wish, make nursing a life 
career. The need is great...and permanent! 
For free 20-page illustrated book telling all 
about it, write to U.S. Nurse Corps, Box 
88, New York, N. Y. 





Those who 
dine well 


| measure the savor and 
quality of other favored 
cuisines by the excellence 
| of The Drake’s fine food, 
| meticulous service and 
leisurely atmosphere of 





delightful elegance. 
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HOTEL 
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for Luncheon ... Dinner 


440 PARK AVENUE 
At 56th Street 


Bing & Bing Management 
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FRED AND ELAINE 


BARRY 


Dance Stars of ‘Up In Central Park” 


CARDINI 


Couvert after 10 P. M. $1.00 
Saturdays $1.50 
Reservations: MUrray Hill 9-7920 


THE 
BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 

















THE RACE TRACK 





Guessing Game 


T is now time to pick the winner of 
the Kentucky Derby this Saturday. 

I am tempted to adopt the practice 

of those helpful tipsters who send their 
clients the straight-from-the-feed-box 
tips known as one-horse wires, which 
give different selections to dif- 
ferent customers. “he Derby 
seems to be an unusually open 
race this year. On figures, you 
can make any one of a dozen 
three-year-olds look like a real 
good thing for this race, pro- 
vided you use the right figures. 
If my wishes were Whirl- 
aways or Count Fleets, Ed 
Bradley would win it, because he’s such 
a gallant old sportsman. After the Blue 
Grass Stakes of three years ago, I talked 
to him about his Bless Me, who had 
just been beaten in that race by Shut 


Out. ‘“He’s not Derby class,” Bradley 
said. “I guess Pll have tg wait until 


Bimelech’s colts grow up, three or four 
years from now, and win it with one of 
them,” Bradley was then going on 
eighty-three. Perhaps Burning Dream, 
who is by Bimelech, can bring this 
Derby off for him. Your guess is as 
good as mine, and probably a lot bet- 
ter. Burning Dream won the Derby 
Trial a fortnight ago, but he finished 
next to last in the Blue Grass Stakes 
on Saturday. However, the Blue Grass 
Stakes shouldn’t be taken too seriously. 
My spies report that it was just a third- 
class rodeo, in which the more fancied 


runners were knocked about during the - 


These horses, all Derby pos- 
sibilities, included Calumet Farm’s 
well-trained Pot o Luck; Charlie 
Howard’s Sea Swallow, who had won 
the Tia Juana Derby; Bymeabond, 
who was a stablemate of Burning 
Dream until J. K. Houssels of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, a new man in racing, 
bought him recently for $25,000; and 
Jay Paley’s Best Effort, who has lots 


running. 


of friends but whom I can’t see for sour © 


apples. As you may know, the Blue 
Grass Stakes was won by something 
called Darby Dieppe, who isn’t to be 
confused with Darby Doodit. No, I 
didn’t make that name up. ‘There 
really is a horse named Darby Doodit, 
[ can’t guess why. 

The longer I think about Jeep, the 
less sure I am that he is a sound Derby 
favorite. He had to be ridden out smart- 
ly in the Wood Memorial to beat Gal- 
lorette, a filly hardly thought to be the 
equal of the best colts. Also, the 





clockers whisper that he tires in his . 
longer workouts. I must admit now | 
that Hoop Jr. is a fast colt, but I insist 
that he hasn’t the conformation of a 
good one. As for Alexis, ’m sorry to 
say that he looks too little and too light 
to stand the strain and stress 
of mile-and-a-quarter races. 


HE only Kentucky 

Derby bet I want to 
make, in fact, is that there 
were more people at Jamaica 
on Memorial Day than there 
will be at Churchill Downs 
this weekend. Large crowds 
at_ the Long Island tracks long ago 
ceased to be news, but they still manage 
to clutter up the premises in a way that 
keeps the conservatives in a high state of 
dissatisfaction. For the record, the jam 
of 64,537 at Jamaica on Memorial Day 
was an all-time high hereabouts. Also, 
it was something of an experience in a 
grandstand with a seating -capacity of. 
13,500. It was something of an experi- 
ence, too, to put a bet down in that 
crowd. 

I can’t say that the $10,000 Excel- 
sior Handicap, which was won by 
Saguaro earlier in the meeting, and the 
$15,000 Grey Lag, which was won by 
Stymie last Saturday, were worth going 
miles to see. I can tell you, though, that 
the cloudburst which broke just as the 
Grey Lag started cleared twenty thou- 
sand spectators off the lawn in a minute 
and forty-nine seconds by Colonel Mar- 
tingale’s infallible stopwatch. 


HE two-year-old who caught my 

eye last week was Enfilade, from 
Colonel C. V. Whitney’s stable, who 
won the Rosedale Stakes by ten lengths. 
She is a smooth black filly by Boojum, 
with a turn of speed that is going to give 
Beaugay and others something to worry 
about. Horseplayers with long, white 
beards (and long, white memories) im-_ 
mediately recalled that another filly 
named Enfilade, owned by Morton 
Schwartz, won the Rosedale twenty- 
eight years ago and that she was a 
runner, too, —Aupax MINoR 


MISS MARY LOUISE STRUGGLES 
WEDDED TO MR. HENRY F. KOLL 
WEARING MOTHER'S BRIDAL GOWN 


—Headline in the Cleveland Plain Deal- 


eT. 
She'll quiet down in a day or two. 





IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


Pre-flight test of a Chrysler-built Wright engine 
Imagination puts science to 

work to make sure that B-29 
engines won’t fail their crews 

over Japan — or that your 

car won’t fail you on the road. 


When no known measuring 
devices could check the quality of 
B-29 engine gears, our scientists 
developed a way to make 


chemicals do the measuring! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY "THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD" THURSDAYS, CBS, 9:00 P.M., 


HOW THEY BENEFIT YOU—IN WAR—IN PEACE 


for the Boeing Superfortress in the Dodge Chicago plant 


Strange chemicals — invisible atoms — 
sounds you can’t hear — light you can’t 
see—science and imagination turn these 
curiosities to usé at Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, to improve products or reduce 
costs. 

Applied with imagination, our prac- 
tical research in chemistry, physics or 
metallurgy pays off in better war ma- 
terials —.or more useful and serviceable 
cars and trucks. 

This inventive imagination leads us 
to many car improvements — the com- 
bination of Fluid Drive and Floating 


Plymouth 
DODGE 


EWT 


CHRYSLER 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Power, for example, that brings you 
such smooth performance and eco- 
nomical maintenance. 


Such useful imagination is the direct- 
ing force at C hrysler Corporation. Its 
influence, like all our methods and ex- 
perience, is applied to all our products. 


Today, practical imagination is at 
work on guns, tanks, rockets, B-29 
engines and other war products we build 
in large quantity. When peace comes, 
it will again improve the comfort, ser- 
vice and performance of the cars and 
trucks we make for you. 


AIRTEMP 

Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 
CHRYSLER 

Marine and Industrial Engines 
OILITE 


Powdered Metal Products 


A New Kind of 
Horsepower is 
Changing Your World 


This is the story of what is likely the biggest 
thing that has happened in our time... 
of a new kind of power spreading throughout 
the world... of a new force affecting our 
lives, our outlooks, and our incomes as perhaps 
only electricity has done since the turn of 
the century. 





Most efficient power plant in the world, 
today’s Wright Cyclone packs a horse- 
power into less than a pound of metal. 
Four Cyclones develop more power than 
the mightiest locomotive operating in 
the Rocky Mountains ... and already this 
new power is changing ranches and 
farms, business and homes... 


Under the wing of a giant Lockheed Con- 
stellation, in the shadow of one of the 
big ship’s four Wright Cyclones, two 
men talk. One is a veteran airline pilot 
who lives and works in a world most 


people haven't yet begun to know or under- 





stand or even-to imagine! The other, a man 
who has seen a whole vast western section 
of America change in his lifetime as if by 
magic! 








The Westerner operates a ranch that was 
literally made possible by power — 
electricity and irrigation from the great 
Boulder Dam harnessing the Colorado 
River. Power which made possible the 
conversion of millions of acres of barren 
wilderness into fertile ranches and farms! 


These Cyclones help make possible the 
operation of U. S. transport planes over 
more than 110,000 miles of global air 
routes. For example, 1,800 cargo ship- 
ments daily leave a single U. S. airport, 
and millions of miles are daily flown by 
U. S. airlines and the Air Commands of 
our armed services. 


BUY BIGGER EXTRA BONDS IN THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 





No wonder he’s eager to hear the pilot 
tell of a new super-power — such as et 
of the Wright Cyclone . . . the engine 
which speeds the great Boeing B-29 
Superfortress across the air miles to Tokyo 
. . . power that makes possible a trans- 
Atlantic flight every 13 minutes. 


3. 





Carrying our men, materials, ideals to 
6 the corners of the earth — breaking down 

* barriers of distance — the Cyclone power 
of American aviation is changing the 
world you live in...right over your head! 


LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 


AIRPLANES ¢ ENGINES ¢ PROPELLERS 
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LETTER FROM BERCHTESGADEN 


June | (BY WIRELEss) 
IKE the Reich that Hitler built to 


last a thousand years, his Berch- 
tesgaden is now a grotesque and 
instructive heap of rubbish. A visit here 
can be highly rewarding, especially to 
archeologists, anthropologists, isolation- 
ists, and anyone who has ideas of some- 
time becoming a Fiihrer. Better still, it 
makes nice sightseeing for American 
troops, hundreds of whom swarm over 
the charred grounds every day and poke 
through the dismal relics of the man 
who brought them to Europe in the first 
. place. I have been doing a little poking 
myself. 

To begin at the beginning, or at the 
foot of the Obersalzberg, you drive 
through the village of Berchtesgaden, 
pass American Army signs reading ““To 
Hitler’s Home,” cross a simple, rustic 
bridge at the edge of town, and shift 
into low gear forthe steep climb up the 
mountain. The glistening concrete 
highway is intact and very smooth. The 
vistas are breathtaking—now acres of 
pine forest, now snowcapped Alps, now 
green valleys below—and all along the 
roadside you see neat fences and dainty 
flowers. The first gatehouse is disarm- 
ing, a naive wooden chaletlike structure 
with an archway across the road. Ex- 
cept for two M.P.s standing guard, this 
could be the entrance to 
the estate of a gentle- 
man, a gentleman with 
an appreciation of the 
countryside. The sec- 
ond gatehouse is more 
ominous. It is of wood 
and stone, standing for- 
biddingly on the _hill- 
side, and it is the first 
break with the setting, 
the first hint that per- 
haps the master of the 
estate was afraid of 
someone. Turn sharp 
right, inch up a steeper 
grade, and the road be- 
comes broad and level 
as it runs along a shelf 
of the mountain lined on both sides, as 
far as you can see, with a vast tangle 
of camouflaged, bombed-out buildings, 
all green. Instantly you realize that, 
even when these buildings were intact, 
they were a desecration of the surround- 
ings, utterly without beauty—a bulky, 
brutal set of structures thrown together 
in haphazard fashion, spreading every 
which way, as though to satisfy a bound- 
less and ugly dream. ‘In the name of 
God,” said the corporal who drove me 





up, “who ever called this place a re- 


5 ~ 
treat?” 


There are few signs that Hitler had, 
or wanted, solitude. On the contrary, 
he seems to have had a passion for pro- 
viding accommodations for hundreds of 
his cohorts. Above and behind his 
house, the Berghof, he constructed a 
massive, rectangular barracks to house 
eight hundred $.S. men. The barracks 
is badly in need of repair; there are 
gaping holes in the roof and piles of 
debris in the courtyard. Large sheets 
of ragged green metal, once used for 
camouflage, have been blasted from the 
roof and lie scattered over the ground. 
In the basement are garages, with their 
gasoline pumps and No Smoking signs. 
Except for one Mercedes-Benz, tele- 
scoped and fallen into a bomb crater, 
the cars are gone. The S.S. men are 
gone, too. According to German work- 
men around the place, they were the last 
to leave, after the heavy bombardment 
of April 25th. Adjoining the barracks 
are the remains of a long, low admin- 
istrative building, and across the road 
is a hothouse, which catered to Hitler’s 
love for flowers. Also on the estate 
were another building for S.S. men, 
close to the master’s house; a guest 
house; a home for Goering, which is 
now crushed and silly-looking, as though 
stagehands at the Metro- 
politan had taken hatch- 
ets and ripped apart a 
setting for “Hansel and 
Gretel;” a home - for 
Bormann, successor to 
Hess, and reputedly com- 
manding officer of the 
estate in Hitler’s absence; 
a nursery for the sturdy 
Kinder of the élite (the 
little Futhrers of the fu- 
ture); tunnels connect- 
ing all these buildings 
with one another and 
with Hitler’s house, and 
leading up the hill to the 
final proof that privacy 
was certainly not want- 
a three-story hotel known as the 
Platterhof, with three hundred and 
fifty rooms and hot and cold running 
water. 

Important visitors—field marshals, 
satellite premiers, high Party officials, 
and so on—were put in the guest house, 
but lesser Nazis always stopped at the 
Platterhof. The Fiihrer’s hospitality 
didn’t include free room and board for 
the guests at the Platterhof; they paid 
their way. Now the 10I1st Airborne 
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Sportshirts by Rogue... 
the shirts that check with a 


man’s idea of what's what. Finest 


fabrics, styling and tailoring. 
Shown: Palm Springs, 
Tie-Vertible, Deserteer, all 
masterful Rogues. 
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Famous Star 
of Stage and Screen 


1—ong! Ong! I’m workin’ all day over 
a hot footlight, and a jerk sez to me, 
“Bert, how can you be a glamour- 
puss when yer kisser’s so rough?” 


3) get the closest, smoothest shaves 
a mug ever had!...Lookit me now 
—a smoothie Personna-fied! Take it 
from me, guys: Personna has the edge! 






The Complete 
After- Shave 
Treatment 


For skin relaxation—forcomplete 
after-shaving comfort— nothing 
takes the place of TARS=The Com- 
plete After-Shaving Treatment. Here 
is an aid for men with sensitive 
skin, for all those who complain 
about shaving irritation. You'll 
enjoy its tingling magic, its strik- 
ingly mannish scent. $1.10 plus tox 


SCHERK 


NEW YORK 3,N.Y. 







\ 


HAPPY SHAVERS ‘ 


2—1 run faster’n’ Count Fleet with a 
hot foot to my nearest pharmaceuti- 
cal emporium. “Give me Personna 
blades!” I yell. Sure enough... 


HERE’S WHY Personna has the edge— 
it’s made from finest premium grade 
steel . . . it’s diamond-tested for ex- 
tra hardness .. . it’s hollow-ground 
for longer-lasting keenness. Try Per- 
sonna today—for real shaving luxury! 
Personna, 599 Mad. Ave., N. Y.C., 22. 
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10 FOR $1 
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Division, Army of the United States, 
occupies its -low-ceilinged, cell-like 
rooms, each with two pine beds and a 
desk lamp. Most of the furnishings 
were destroyed by the French troops 
who were the first to break into the 
place and who, apparently under the 
impression that it was Hitler’s house, 
smashed most of the windows and made 
off with china, glassware, wall decora- 
tions, and the hotel’s plentiful stocks of 
fine wines. (Senator Wheeler, who 
came along several weeks later to view 
the wreckage of an establishment where 
he might easily have been made to feel 
right at home in the old days, was seen 
by someone tearing a telephone from a 
wall as a souvenir.) Behind the desk in 
the bare, uninviting lobby, a sergeant 
divides his time between acting as room 
clerk and passing out, to visiting troops, 
maps of the estate politely labelled 
“Obersalzberg, Hitler’s Mountain Re- 
treat.” A model of the unsuccessful 
camouflage plan for Berchtesgaden, 
designed by a Munich architect, stands 
in the lobby; it is dotted with tiny build- 
ings, trees, green nets, and so on. 

Guests at the Platterhof ate their 
meals under gold-and-white wooden 
chandeliers in a vaulted pavilion adjoin- 
ing the hotel. It sits on a bluff overlook- 
ing Hitler’s house and has a large hat- 
check room, a kitchen with a caffé 
espresso machine, some deep-freeze tubs 
for ice cream, and a beer tap. A German 
electrician detailed by our Army to clean 
up some debris told: me that Hitler’s 
final military conference at Berchtes- 
gaden took place in the pavilion last 
June, after our invasion. Two hundred 
generals, including Keitel and Guderian, 
attended. “Lhe meeting went on for 
more than two days, almost without 
pause. Hitler shouted so loudly that 
workmen in remote parts of the estate 
could hear his rasping voice as it pierced 
the clear mountain air. “He kept bang- 
ing so verdammt hard on the table,” the 
electrician said, ‘“‘that on the second 
afternoon he knocked a heavy lamp onto 
the floor and I had to rush in with a 
new bulb.” While the bulb was being 
put in, the Fihrer stopped his ha- 
rangue and the generals watched the 
electrician in silence. The moment the 
electrician stepped outside, the Fiihrer 
resumed. 


HE right wing of Hitler’s house 

received a direct hit in the great 
raid. The resulting fire spread to the 
rest of the building, destroying all the 
fittings in the main entrance hall except 
some squat red marble pillars. The big 
front room, with its famous large win- 








dow, is charred and empty. There is 
only the frame of the window and, at 
the opposite side, a large wrought-iron 
fireplace decorated with the figures of 
three German soldiers. The main stair- 
case is in fairly good condition. Where 
its marble balustrade is chipped, you can 
see that the marble is no more than an 
inch-thick veneer on concrete. Hitler’s 
workroom, upstairs, runs the width of 
the house; its walls have been thorough- 
ly scorched and only the sockets of three 
windows and a hideous brown Kachel- 
ofen remain. His bedroom, which ad- 
joins the workroom, has also been 
burned. The Fihrer’s bathroom is in 
better shape. It has green tiled walls, 
in the best Good Housekeeping tradi- 
tion. 

In the basement, I came upon a nar- 
row, gray-walled shooting gallery, the 
sort of thing you’d expect to find in an 
F.B.I. school. There are also numerous 
pantries and kitchens; the entrances to 
many tunnels, mostly blocked, into 
which vast quantities of food were 
put in the last months before Germany’s 
defeat; a room cluttered with over- 
turned chairs and tables, phonograph 
records, birth certificates, X-ray plates, 
and piles of old magazines, including 
a November 15, 1930, issue of the 
Kolnische Illustrierte Zeitung contain- 
ing an article violently demanding that 
outworn treaties be discarded. 

‘The German workmen [ have talked 
with here agree that Hitler left the 
Berghof last June, after his meeting 
with the generals, and never returned. 
“Eva Braun drove off in June, too, 
with a captain and lots of luggage,” one 
of the men said. Goering hung around 
the place long after Hitler had gone, 
prowling through the hills in Alpine 
shorts and with a hunting gun. Dur- 
ing the bombardment of April 25th, he 
took to his bomb shelter. “He trembled 
tremendously,” this man said. The last 
gay times at Berchtesgaden came shortly 
after the conference, when Eva Braun’s 
sister married a colonel general and 
then five hundred guests went to Hit- 
ler’s Adlerhorst, or Eagle’s Nest, on 
the Kehlstein and got plastered. In 
March of this year, after Hitler con- 
sulted a stomach specialist in the nearby 
town of Bischofswiesen, orders were 
given to install a diet kitchen in the 
Berghof; this started the rumor that 
he would soon return. Some people 
thought they saw his car in Berchtes- 
gaden shortly afterward, but nobody 
saw the Fihrer. 

During his last weeks at the Berghof, 
Hitler walked with a slight limp and 
carried a cane. He occasionally visited 


“What do you think | 
I’m doing down here ?” 


link 


Just between us, he’s looking for the 
button that popped off his shirt. 


And if this fellow is as foxy as he looks, 
he’s going to have it sewed right on again 
—and wear the shirt instead of chucking 
it back into the drawer. 


Sdea! 


A swell idea for everybody these days of 
conservation. 


Incidentally, if that were an Arrow 
Shirt, that button would still be grimly 


ARROW SHIRT 





hanging on. Arrow buttons don’t give up 
easily! What’s more, all Arrow Shirts— 
and only Arrow Shirts—have the perfect- 


¢ 
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fitting Arrow Collar, the Sanforized la- 
bel, and the Mitoga figure-fit. 


So when you need. a new shirt, visit 
your Arrow dealer. If he can’t satisfy 
you the first time, remember that much 
of Arrow’s production is going to Uncle 
Sam. 


So try your Arrow dealer again. He’s 
doing his level best to please you in 
spite of wartime conditions. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
—and hold on to them! 
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BE SURE TO BOIL BABY’S WATER— 
GIVE SPECIAL CARE TO HIS FOOD 


1G pe a baby is at least twelve 
months old (some doctors 
say eighteen months) all of his 
drinking water should be boiled 
—the year round. And every 
utensil used in preparing his 
food should be sterilized. For a 
baby cannot resist infection as 
well as an adult can. And his 
digestive system is easily dis- 
turbed. 


@ @ Foods of unquestioned 
cleanliness and high nutritive 
value are also important to 





Notice the difference in flavor, 
color and texture of — 


HEINZ BABY 


MADE BY H. J. HEINZ CO., MAKERS OF 
QUALITY FOODS FOR 76 YEARS 


By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 


Baby Food Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 
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baby’s well-being. So millions of 
mothers rely on Heinz Strained 
and Junior Foods. They know 
they can depend on the makers 
of the 57 Varieties for baby foods 
that are nourishing, tasty and 
uniform in quality. 
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some Gestapo cronies at the nearby 
Schloss Klesheim, once the castle of one 
of Franz Josef’s brothers. When he did, 
all roads in the neighborhood were 
closed off. He also enjoyed short walks 
down the mountainside to a summer 
house known as Mooslahner Kopf, ad- 
joining some farm lands he owned. He 
was invariably preceded and trailed by 
three or four hundred Gestapo men. In- 
side the Berghof, Heil Hitlers were for- 
bidden. His housekeeper, a Frau Mid- 
delstrasse, was instructed to say “Griiss 
Gott” whenever she encountered him. 
“Fiihrt euch Gott,” he would reply, 
sweeping past. Just before his final de- 
parture, he told her, “Now that I am 
going away, you will no longer have to 
bother with my needs and you can busy 
yourself with many things about the 
house.” 


OUR o’clock on Sunday afternoon 

was the Fiihrer’s brooding hour. He 
was driven rapidly up the Kehlstein, past 
long lines of Gestapo guards, and then 
took the elevator to the building on its 
summit, the Adlerhorst, known to ev- 
erybody on the estate as the Tearoom. 
While he brooded, as many as a thou- 
sand S.S. and Gestapo men surrounded 
the place. 

I went up to the Adlerhorst. I drove 
along the twisting mountain road (hun- 
dreds of Yugoslavs are said to have died 
building it) until I reached the end, a 
thousand feet below the summit. At this 
point, in a broad pocket cut out of the 
mountain, I faced two bronze doors 
leading to the elevator which reaches 
the building itself. An inscription over 
the doors says “Erbaut 1938.” The day 
I was there, the elevator wasn’t run- 
ning and Army engineers were in the 
shaft removing mines, so I took a foot- 
path to the peak. It was a brisk fifteen- 


minute walk, past ice fields and small,’ 


snow-covered shrubs. Perched on the 
top of the mountain and surrounded on 
all sides by the jagged peaks of other 
mountains is the Adlerhorst, a hexagon- 
al granite structure from which an 
L-shaped rear juts out. Both inside and 
out it reveals Hitler’s madness and his 
exquisite bad taste. Taking Nietzsche’s 
words literally—Superman lives on the 
mountaintop—the master of Europe 
went into the clouds. And what did he 
build? From the outside, the place could 


be the guardhouse of a state penitentiary. 


Inside, everything is out of proportion or 
off key—ceilings too low, windows too 
small, bronze doors here, wooden doors 
there, some rooms right out of an ad for 
Men of Distinction, others designed like 
a cheap bar-and-grill. Clouds sweep in 






_tions. 


. 





through the doorways and windows. 


The master went so high that for only 


a few hours a day, and then only when 
the weather was very good, is there any 
view at all. The elevator opens on the 
entrance hall, and beside it is a metal 
panel with thirteen lights to show the 
position of the car. On it, too, are the 
words “Vorsicht! Aufzug!” and the in- 
formation that the capacity of the eleva- 
tor is 1125 kilograms, or fifteen per- 
sons. lwenty-four bronze hat-and-coat 
hooks hang in the hallway, and opposite 
them are lavatories large enough to 
handle a Music Hall crowd. At one end 
of the hallway isa taproom with a bright- 
blue table and seats with bright-red 
leather cushions. In the kitchen are shiny 
pots and pans, stoves, and a meat block 
that has never been touched; there isn’t 
a cleaver mark on it. 

Off the main hall is a long confer- 
ence room with an oak table, twenty- 
six chairs, and blackout curtains, and 
off that is a huge hexagonal room—the 
brooding room, the room where Hitler 
could think his long, lonely, megalo- 
maniac, bloody thoughts. And into this 
room he crowded forty-six chairs, one 
more ugly than the next—low-slung 
chairs covered with sickly blue imitation 
needle point. On the floor is a machine- 
made imitation Chinese rug. Before a 
massive red marble fireplace stands an 
overstuffed rust-colored sofa that no 
Kansas farmer would allow in his house. 
A huge white circular table is in the 
center of the room. The wall lights are 
garish gold strips arranged fanwise to 
simulate tongues of flame. 

Furthermore, the Adlerhorst had 
mice. In a closet I found a half-empty 
cardboard box of powder. An absolute 
guarantee against Peldméause, the label First requirement for an enviable summer finish— : 
said. —Puitip HAMBURGER your LIQUID SUNSHINE. Bask to your heart’s content— 

LIQUID SUNSHINE welcomes Old Sol’s advances, but 

resists burning effects. Helps you get all the benefits 
Neirws while it encourages a flattering, golden tan. Delightfully 

Msaiah XV:5 fragrant with the delicate scent of summer days. 1.50, .85 


“Isaiah XVI: 3 and 4 


ES 11 For sheer convenience and excitingly beautiful, sleek 


5Jeremiah XLIX: 6 limbs—MINUTE sTOCKING FILM. A cleverly formulated 


ry ae “ARE 36 cream. Easy to apply .. . dries quickly on you legs. 
8Isaiah I: 2-4, 10-15, 21-23 Comes in a handy tube—so practical . . . can’t spill. 
®Amos IIT: 2 z Perfect for travel. An alluring sun-kissed shade. 1.00 
Psalms CXV: 1 





10; Ezek. XXVI: 7 


WIsaiah X: 5; Jeremiah L: 7, 11, 17, 33; . ho alter 
18Tsaiah LIII: 3-8, 10 
“New York Times, July 31, 1938 


Ezek. XX XVIII 
—From a pamphlet published by the 


Jeremiah XXV:9; XXVII: 6; XLIII: 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 715 Fifth Avenue. New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE BEST STEELS 
COME FROM 


PITTSBURGH 


JAMAICA 


MAKES THE BEST 


e@ Because the modern steel 
industry was developed in 
Pittsburgh, this city is world- 
famed as the home of high- 


quality steel products. 


In the same way, JAMAICA 
has been a byword for finer 
rums since 1661. You'll find 
the centuries-old, pot-still 
method and rigid British Em- 
pire controls are your assur- 
ance of richer, smoother rums 
for all drinks and your favorite 
cooking recipe. Remember, 
JAMAICA RUMS — “Byword” 
of Connoisseurs — “Buyword”’ 
for greater satisfaction! 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(OF JAMAICA), LTD., KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


All Around the Town 


HE Way AHEaD,” an English 
picture, belatedly released over 
here, tells one of the most famil- 
iar stories of this war or any great war 
fought by a non-military nation—the 
ever-recurring miracle, that is, of the 
transformation of a diverse group of 
civilians, some soft and bewil- 
dered, some cynical and lazy, 
all indignantly conscious of 
their rights as free citizens, 
into a competent fighting 
unit. There is the rather du- 
bious assumption, almost in- 
evitable in British war films 
and plays, that every man is 
potentially a soldier, tempera- 
mentally fit for military service, but, 
allowing for this romantic point of view, 
the result of both a national literary 
tradition and the propaganda demands 
of the moment, I think it is an excellent 
piece of work, far superior, for instance, 
to such sweet marching songs of our 
own as “Winged Victory.” 

The plot, contrived by Eric Ambler, 
offers very few surprises. Eight men, 
deferred in the early days of the war, 
are called up after the catastrophe at 
Dunkerque. ‘They represent: the con- 
ventional cross-section of society, rang- 
ing from a spoiled public-school boy to 
a cockney furnace man, and they are all 
rebellious, fiercely resentful of the in- 
dignities and hardships of intensive 
training. The realization that what 
they are going through is really designed 
for their own protection comes slowly 
and painfully, but by the time they are 
considered fit to be shipped to Africa, 
they are ready for anything. This is 
probably just as well, because their sub- 
sequent experiences include every con- 
ceivable form of violence. Their trans- 
port is torpedoed and, barely seconds 
before she blows up, they are trans- 
ferred to a destroyer; once ashore, they 
are bombed by German planes, shelled 
by mortars and tanks, and driven at last 
from the crumbling village that has 
sheltered them out to an apparently 
suicidal counterattack in the desert. 
The basic pattern of the picture is as ele- 
mentary as that. Its great virtue is that 
it is written about a group of quite com- 
monplace men who have to endure the 
dirty, tiresome, and murderous business 
of war as best they can rather than 
about the picturesque band of heroes 
usually dispatched from Hollywood 
for our patriotic information. It is also 
admirably acted by a cast of whom only 





David Niven is likely to be familiar to 
American audiences. 


ad Bats Bopy SNATCHER”’ is based 
on a story by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, who was in turn inspired by the 
activities of those men of ferocious 
memory, Burke and Hare, and 
their chilly patron, Dr. Knox. 
For the purposes of the cine- 
ma, the Stevenson original has 
undergone a good many alter- 
ations, the most tiresome of 
which is that the end, once 
frankly and magnificently su- 
pernatural, has been tamely 
explained away as a_halluci- 
nation. In spite of all the tampering, 
however, the story of the Scotch sur- 
geon who, running out of subjects for 
dissection, is first obliged to connive at 
murder and finally to commit one 
himself is a horror item considerably 
better than most. “he scene in which 
that wicked sawbones, Henry Daniell, 
plunges over a cliff in the relentless em- 
brace of the corpse of Boris Karloff is 
especially recommended to your morbid 
attention... From the synopsis fur- 
nished by my associate, it seems that 
“Flame of the Barbary Coast” is just 
another, though slightly superior, ver- 
sion of the one about the suave gambler, 
the beautiful singer, and the innocent 
cowboy, played in this instance by Jo- 
seph Schildkfaut, Ann Dyorak, and 
John Wayne. It has the usual quota of 
love, mayhem, and gambling for fancy 
stakes, and the San Francisco earth- 
quake shows up on schedule, wrecking 
the city but tidying up the plot. “T 
can’t help thinking it would be much 
more fun to act in a picture like this 
than to have to go and look at it,” the 
report concludes, more or less irrele- 
vantly....“‘ ‘Pillow tom Pest, Sane 
again I’m quoting, “‘presents Ida Lu- 
pino in the rather unusual role of a sales- 
lady for oil-well supplies who has to pro- 
duce a husband in order to get a room 
at an auto court. Finally a young lieu- 
tenant obliges, only to find that his com- 
manding officer has the cabin next door. 
From then on, of course, everything 
gets terribly mixed up, but I’m afraid I 
wasn’t much more amused than poor 
Miss Lupino was when she was trying to 
get a little sleep stretched out across a 
couple of chairs.” ... “Molly and Me” 
is about an unemployed actress (Gracie 
Fields) who takes a job as housekeeper 


to an irascible old millionaire (Monty. 
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Woolley). Miss Fields, buoyant as 
ever, sings a rather fetching song about 
*““The Artfulness, the Sinfulness, the 
Wickedness of Men,” and Mr. Wool- 
ley, slipping back into the lacy idiom of 
Sheridan W hiteside, sometimes describes 
her in such fond phrases as “‘a gold mine 
of rather revolting physiological infor- 
mation.” On the whole, though, it is a 
very minor workout for these two gifted 
romps... .' ““That’s the Spirit” is a rou- 


tine spook item in which Jack Oakie, 


granted a week’s leave of absence by 
God, comes back to earth to arrange his 
daughter’s theatrical career. A ten- 
year-old guest of mine was only mildly 
entertained.... A Russian documen- 
tary film called “We Accuse” deals 
with the Kharkov trial and the Nazi 
atrocities that led up to it. It is irritat- 
ingly repetitious, some sequences ap- 
pearing two or three times, and marred 
by an unfortunate English commen- 
tary, in which the Germans are made 
to address one another in comic-strip 
dialect, but the piled and burned and 
mutilated bodies and the dull, despair- 
ing faces of the survivors are unan- 
swerable. ‘The indictment stands. 


—W.G. 


WHICH NEWSMAGAZINE D’YA 
READ? 
Then, with the breachblock of the deck 


guns removed and torpedo tubes empty, 
the U-249 waited. An American Libera- 
tor patrol plane spotted the submarine and 
kept it under observation until two British 
sloops steamed up to escort it to Portland 
Harbor.—Newsweek. 

The first one to slink in was the U-249, 
which put in at Weymouth Harbor, in 
southern England, with ten unfired torpe- 
does aboard.—Time. 


Comprising about 400,000 well-supplied 
men and commanded by General Franz 
Boehme, this force [the German army 
in Norway] might have exacted a heavy 
toll from the Allies. However, after 
much breast beating, the Germans decid- 
ed to surrender. An Allied mission flew to 
Norway and secured Boehme’s signa- 
ture on the capitulation agreement at his 
headquarters in Lillehammer.—News- 
week. : 

Norway, where the Germans could have 
made it hard, was easy. German officers 
bearing suitcases full of maps flew to Scot- 
land, spread their deployment secrets be- 
fore the British and agreed to surrender 


300,000 troops.—Time. 


Outside Dunkerque, Rear Admiral Fri- 
sius...signed over approximately 15,000 
men in that port. At the same time, 83,000 
more Germans quit at St. Nazaire, Lo- 


rient, and LaRochelle-—Newsweek. 
At the’ French ports of Dunkirk, Lo- 


‘yient, LaRochelle and St. Nazaire... 


some 75,000 Germans downed arms. 
—Time. 
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ANYBODY CAN CATCHEM WITH WORMS.. BUT JUST 
TRY USING K- RATION ! 


ORAWN BY THE FAMOUS ENGLISH CARTOONIST, L. B. MARTIN, FOR THE MAKERS OF ALLEN'S TOFFEE 


; | ) Famous in England since 1860 + _ A favorite in America 
ens O Ce A DELICIOUS CONFECTION — SEVEN ASSORTED FLAVORS 

C. S. ALLEN CORPORATION «+ WEBSTER, MASS. +» NEW YORK CITY 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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HIS is the scat- 

terbrained sea- 
son, when women 
turn their attention 
m8 from “‘basic” black 
dresses to clothes and incidentals more 
pertinent to warm weather. We can 
begin with Bergdorf Goodman’s fine, 
inexpensive lingerie—slips, nightgowns, 
and pants in white or blue rayon crépe, 
sprigged with roses and bluebells and 
trimmed with tiny, two-toned embroid- 
ered scallops. As for other Bergdorf 
lingerie, a white or rose rayon crépe 
bed jacket, called Samba, is made like 
a Mexican blouse. The neck is gathered 
on a drawstring, so it can be worn off 
or on the shoulders, and the jacket is 
trimmed with narrow bands of ecru 
flowers. It’s $11.75. Romantic peign- 
oirs in pink or blue rayon challis have 
Alengon-type lace on the turnover. col- 
lars and on the cuffs of the long sleeves. 
Among the dinner-at-home gowns, 
which range from $20 to $25, is one 
with a V neck, short sleeves, and a tiny 
tab peplum in back above the full skirt. 
It’s in a peacock- or raspberry-and- 
white plaid cotton or in a striped rayon 
taffeta. A more informal cotton one is 
black with peacock-blue checks or navy 
with chartreuse or pink checks, and has 
a Squared-off neckline. One of the use- 
ful odds and ends here is the Sweater 
bra, which, despite the name, may 
be worn with any sort of clothes. It’s 
a lace business with crisscrossed bands 
of pink ribbon through the middle, 
only moderately pointed, and more 
substantial than you'd think. It’s 
$3.50. 

Bendel, too, has noteworthy hand- 
made lingerie. In rayon sheer sprinkled 
with tiny field flowers, there are pants 
and slips, both trimmed with self scal- 
lops, and Empire nightgowns; in junior 
sizes, thirteen to seventeen. There are 
handmade nightgowns (up to size forty- 
four, and very bridal-looking) in white 
‘rayon crépe, complete with satin ap- 
pliqué and nice wide lace; $19.75 for 
a lot of luxury. Matching slips are 





$14.75, pants are $11.75. And hand-. 


finished rayon crépe gowns (also up to 
size forty-four), slips, and pants, all 
trimmed with hand embroidery and 
ecru lace, are on hand, and a lot less 
expensive. 


HE Casual Shop at Jay Thorpe 
has dresses in Swiss silk (that’s 
right, silk), a smooth material that re- 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


sembles shantung. One tailored num- 
ber has gold-metal buttons down the 
front, a turnover collar, cap sleeves, 
a set-in belt, and stitched-down pleats 
in the skirt. A more youthful idea has 
a U neck, a buttoned-down bodice, and 
buttoned pockets in the dirnd] skirt. Both 
dresses are done in dark or neutral col- 
ors, as well as in lime or Shocking, and 
both are $39.95. There are also silk 
shantung dresses here, with necks that 
can be tied high or worn open in a V. 
These come in big floral prints on black, 
or in solid colors—citron, Shocking, 
pale blue, or black. They’re $69.95. A 
very fine weekend tailored ensemble in 
natural-colored tussah has a fitted jacket 
with either a round or a fairly high V 
neck, a gored skirt, and matching slacks. 
The suit is $85 and the slacks are $35. 
The Izod of London silk-and-rayon 
suits, which have sort of a shantung 
look, are something, too. You may 
have your choice of a collarless bolero 
jacket or a fitted jacket with one but- 
ton and lapels. These suits are $29.95 
and $39.95, respectively, in gold, aqua, 
or rose. 

Bernath, 571 Madison Avenue 
(56th), has excellent linen-and-rayon 
summer tailored suits at $55, in black, 
white, navy, or beige. Their cardigan 
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jackets have flap pockets and are par- 
tially lined; their skirts are gored. 


UNTHER, at 666 Fifth Avenue 
(53rd), has opened a new depart- 
ment for clothes and accessories on the 
third floor. I noticed some nice dark 
summer-in-town rayon sheer dresses— 
a two-piece job that has a suit-jacket top, 
with spaghetti bows instead of pockets, 
and a one-piece dress in which knife-~ 
pleated ruffles form the short sleeves, 
Other one-piece affairs have a peplum, 
pleated across the front and plain in 
back, or a pleated jabot. These range 
from $39.95 to $69.95. ‘Tailored 
dresses of American linen (in about the 
same price range) are either plain or 
trimmed with simple white braid em- 
broidery. You can choose between a 
straight or a diagonal closing. 


HILDREN’S play clothes, good 
ones, in sizes seven to fourteen, are 

hard to find these days, as no one need 
be reminded. De Pinna can astound you 
with some attractive if rather Céte 
d’Azur bare-midriff sun suits in flow- 
ered or polka-dot cottons. The tops knot 
high on the diaphragm and have ex- 
tended shoulders; the shorts are pleated. 


There are also more conventional navy- 
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“TPs an unassuming little scent we call Evening in Scarsdale”? 
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RCA radio-relay towers—like those phantomed above—will leap the hurdle of distance in post-war television. 


Coastf-fo-Coast Television... through "Radio-Relay 


For a long time it looked as though post-war 
television might be confined to local stations, 
Only persons within a fifty-mile radius of 
New York, for example, would see the im- 
portant television broadcasts from NBC’s 
pioneer station WNBT, atop the Empire 
State Building. 

That was because the ultra short waves 
that carry television do not bend with the 
curvature of the earth. They go in a straight 
line out to the horizon—and then keep on 
going into the sky. 

But today, television’s big handicap of 
short range has been completely overcome 
—by RCA scientists and engineers. 

The radio-relay was developed—a tower 
that “bounces” television programs to the 


next tower 30 to 50 miles away. Through a 
network of these automatic, unattended, 
radio-relays, coast-to-coast television is 
made practical. 

This is but one more example of how 
RCA research constantly “makes things 
better.” Such research is reflected in all 
RCA products. And when you buy a tele- 
vision set, or radio-phonograph, or any- 
thing made by RCA, you enjoy a unique 
pride of ownership. For if it’s an RCA you 
can be sure it is one of the finest instruments 
of its kind that science has achieved. 
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C. W. Hansell, RCA specialist in 
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transmitters and relays, is shown 
here with a radio-relay reflector 
that can “bounce” radio messages, 
radiophotos and Frequency Mod- 
ulation programs at the same time 
that it relays television! 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PLONEE RS tht PROGRESS 
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Oh, can we 
change a conversation! 


| Base ACCUSE us of having a one-track 
mind. 

We don’t deny it. Start talking about any 
subject in the world, and somehow we'll switch 
the conversation to Liederkranz cheese. 


oe 


ete 
—_—— 


How do we do it? 
Well wae 


Suppose you men- 
tion duck shooting. 
We say, “Now there's ——~~ 
a man’s sport.” You Ye 
nod your head. We go $ 
on “,.. and speaking of men. . .”” And there 
we are on Liederkranz! For this great and 
honored cheese—so robust, so distinctive—is 
just naturally a man’s favorite. 





Or mention bridge. 
We switch the con- 
versation off the game 
to what comes after 
—Liederkranz with 
crackers and_ beer. 
(And_ incidentally, 
does anybody know 
a better way to end an evening?) 





Yes, mention anything at all—taxes, taxis, 
beefsteaks, women’s hats. Then watch us leap 
to Liederkranz! 

Once you've tried this noble cheese, it’s our 
guess you'll do the same thing yourself! 


“LIEDERKRANZ CHEESE 


One of Borden’s Fine Cheeses 
*T, M. Reg U. S. Pat, Off. 


These lovely Chocolates are 
made for magic moments. 
The flawless flavor of pure 
cream, fresh butter and 
fragrant chocolate, subtly 
blended by good cooks, 
creates for you an exquisite 
taste temptation. 


Your dealer may have them 
soon, so keep trying. 


French Cream Chocolates 
and Coffee-ets. 


(e MISS SAYLOR’S. 
VES CHOCOLATES, INC. 
i ENC UENGA L AV EN UE 
\ ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 












or red-and-white striped seersucker 
play suits with turnover collars and sepa- 
rate dirnd] skirts. White piqué play suits 
have a print pattern of French poodles in 
color and dirndls that reverse the color 
scheme. ‘These range from $4.95 to 
$6.95. For brats up to three, there are 
endearing sun suits, in plaid gingham 
with eyelet trimming or chambray with 
white braid, that have open-crowned 
bonnets to match; $4.95 for the set. 
Paratwill, used with the shiny side out, 
makes double-breasted summer rain- 
coats for children (sizes three to four- 
teen) in gentian blue, peony, American 
Beauty, and the usual beige; sizes three 
to six are $9.95, sizes seven to fourteen 
are $12.95. These also have matching 
hats, which are extra, of course. 


Me Cross gloves are always 

just about right. The English 
chamois-colored doeskin slipons at $5, 
which are hand-sewn and have slightly 
flaring cuffs, are a particularly good ex- 
ample. Short gloves in white or chamois 
English doeskin have one button at the 
wrist, and there are four-button-length 
slipons that have an exceptionally adroit 
machine whipping; both are $3.95. The 
Most recent version of the Noah hand- 
bag ($24), which has an oval base and 
a drawstring top, comes in bright red, 
black, coffee bean, or navy goatskin 
and is trimmed with saddle stitching. It’s 
roomy and light, and has a pocket and 
cosmetic pouch to eliminate groping. 
There’s an adjustable strap, too, for 
over-the-shoulder addicts. The Cross 
morocco bags, in red, coffee bean, navy, 
black, or brown, are very special. First 
of all, there are ten-inch envelopes with 
rolled tops, saddle-stitching trimming, 
and leather lining; $15.30. Then 
there are more expensive square, flattish 
pouches with leather-covered wooden 
tops, which are much lighter than metal 
ones, and there are bigger pouches with 
the retractable handles you see on very 
modern masculine brief cases. Little 
folders in dark or bright morocco, with 
a zipper pocket for cosmetics along one 
side and a change purse and separate 
billfold section on the other, are very 
handy; $9. Taxes, by the way, are in- 


cluded in all these prices. 


Soe CorRNER: Squinting is un- 
becoming and causes wrinkles, but 
any woman who tries to avoid this trou- 
ble by getting herself a pair of twenty- 
five-cent sun glasses has my deepest 
sympathy. Meyrowitz has a large col- 
lection of really good glasses that begin 
at $2 and go on up and up. He has 
frames in all shapes—diabolically up- 


JUNE 9,1945 


L & C has added another distinctive 
little shop to its famous collection. 
Here, in this exclusively-for-men corner 
you'll find everything a man’s burly 
heart could desire—from shaving items 
and toiletries to cigarette cases and 
wallets. Frantic femmes can stop scurry- 
ing from store to store to find the things 
men really /ike and need. Here they are 
—all in one spot—attractively displayed 
and specially demonstrated. And you 
men who've shuffled hesitantly to cos- 
metic counters to buy your shaving 
lotions and toiletries can now stride into 
the masculine aura of the Spruceways 
Shop with complete aplomb. It’s new— 
it’s different—it’s devoted exclusively to 
men and it’s exclusively at Lewis & 
Conger. Come in and look around! 


GRAND OPENING 
JUNE 9th 


= New York's leading Housewares Store 
} 6th Av. at 45th St. o ' 















CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


hint Sauce 





AMERICA'S FOREMOST 


GOLFING SHOE-WELL 


WORTH WAITING FOR! 
LP ~, 250 MAIN STREET 
WILTON, MAINE 


BASS OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 
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swept, streamlined, oval—either in 
white or colors. ‘There are glasses to 
fit any sort of face, from tiny kitten faces 
to massive, bloodhound ones. The lenses 
come in several colors; the shop’s fa- 
vorite is Meyrogreen, a medium sage. 
... A lot of women for whom summer 
means acquiring a tan still cling to the 
idea that it’s nice to be sautéed in oil, but 
there are an increasing number who 
prefer a greaseless process. For such 
females, there are two useful lotions. 
The Unguentine people, who have so 
far devoted themselves to healing pain- 
ful sunburns, have now entered the 
realm of preventive medicine with a lit- 
tle business called Norwich Sun Tan 
Lotion. It is a liquid which disappears 
into the skin, encourages a tan, and also 
smells very fresh and floral and not a 
bit medicinal. At drugstores, next to the 
candy counter. “The newest example 
of the Lenthéric Suntan, the second 
of these useful lotions, is a white cream 
with a lovely floral scent... . Elisabeth 
Rae-Lamont’s new version of Sheer- 
tone, for leg makeup, is in compact 
form. You apply it with a wet sponge 
or wet cotton and then buff it into a 
nice sheen. It’s $1.50 (plus tax) at 
Franklin Simon. 


EIL has a new perfume called 

GriGri, a sultry scent that many 
will adore (Bonwit Teller)... .Tu- 
vaché has some new bath-oil and skin 
perfumes, among them Lilac and Violet, 
which should delight people who like 
floral scents for summer but deplore the 
fact that most of them haven’t depth or 
character. At Saks and Bonwit.... 
Yardley has a lavender oil that does 
away with that dry, seaweed look your 
hair gets in summer and gives it a nice 
lustre... . Frances Denney’s Oils of the 
Wilderness now comes in a five-dollar 
size. You put this stimulating cream 
on a clean face at night, leave it on 
until the skin tingles, then wipe off the 
surplus, and go to bed. The smell is 
herbal and tangy and wonderful. 


pers FooLIsHMENT: At Alfred Or- 
lik, up at 680 Fifth Avenue (53rd), 
there are hand-painted fans, the kind 
that fold. Either in paper, with dinner- 
china roses on black or bright back- 
grounds, or in fabric, with roses or 
scenery for décor. —L. L. 


*Twas another custody case and 
resulted in some loose talk. 
h etao detaw andanw andona 
—Washington Times-Herald. 


All right, that’s enough. 
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AMERICA'S GREATEST RACING 


Through June 23rd 


8 RACES DAILY 
INCLUDING STEEPLECHASE 


Train service from Penna Sta., 
N. Y., and Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Or 6th and 8th Ave. 
Subway to Parsons Blvd. Sta., 
connects with bus to track. 


ADMISSION 
$1.60 


(TAX INCLUDED) 
CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


FIRST RACE 1:30 P.M. 
DAILY DOUBLE CLOSES 1:15 P.M. 
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15 W. 49th ST. in 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


SPANISH « FRENCH 
ACCENT & VOCABULARY SPECIALISTS 


The school for serious students. 
Idiomatic speech and _ vocabu- 
lary building emphasized. Na- 
tive speed, cultured intonation. 
All languages. English diction. 
Free trial. 


EBARBIZON SCHOOL." 
20 EAST 57th ST. PL. 5-0678 


HAIR Stylist SKIN 


Really individual attention. 
Hair expertly styled to your 
type. Exquisite creams blended 
to your personal requirements. 
Also charming gifts. 


Sadie Stewart 
15 East 56th St.— EL 5-2285 





THE GARBAGE PAILS 


HE back door of our apartment 

and 6F’s are mere inches apart, 
although 6F’s front door is no- 
where near ours. The apartments in our 
house are laid out that way. Nobody will 
be surprised to learn that until the affair 
of the garbage pails, neither my hus- 
band, our small son, John, nor I knew 
anything of our neighbor. We knew 
that 6F wasn’t vacant, because a quart 
of milk was delivered to the back door 
every other morning and a garbage pail 
was put out every evening. We assumed 


that 6F was a single person, probably a 


woman. 

We really never gave 6F a thought 
until one morning, several months ago, 
when Annie, our domestic, came to me 
and said that the garbage-can cover 
wouldn’t close. It is one of those step-on 
things, very cheery in bright red. I 
pushed on the pedal six or eight times be- 
fore I realized what the trouble was. 
The inside pail, the one to be set outside 
nightly, full of garbage, and brought in 
empty in the morning, was an inch too 
high for the outer can. For a while I 
suspected that the pail had grown; then 
it occurred to me that the garbage man 
must have put our pail in front of 6F 
and vice versa. It would have broken 
tradition to speak to our neighbor and 
get our pail back, for who could tell 
what might result from such a step, so 
what I did was nip out early the next 
day and switch pails. ‘The matter, I felt, 
was satisfactorily settled, but the follow- 
ing day Annie took the 
pail in and again found 
it too big for our gar- 
bage can. 

Annie was the one 
who discovered that it 
was more than a ques- 
tion of two almost iden- 
tical galvanized-iron 
pails, one a bare inch 
higher than the other. 
6F’s pail had a huge 
hole in the bottom. 
Annie explained that 
liquid seeped through the paper lining 
she had put in the pail, through the 
open bottom of our outer garbage can, 
and stained our pretty red-linoleum 
kitchen floor. If it wasn’t six of one pail 
and a half dozen of the other, if the ex- 
change was to 6F’s advantage—to the 
advantage of her linoleum floor, that-is 
—then maybe the switching was due 
not to the impartial absent-minded- 
ness of the garbage man but to the con- 
scious manipulation of an_ interested 
agent—6F, 





Our neighbor had at last begun to 
materialize. I spoke to my husband of 
the affair. He was amused, but not 
wholly amused; pretty red linoleum is 
hard to come by these days. The next 
morning it was he who reminded me, 
screaming over the buzz of his electric 
razor, to be the first one at the pail. 
I got ours in promptly. “Tsn’t it proof 
that 6F has been taking our pail,” I 
asked, “‘since this morning ours was out- 
side our own door, where it belonged? 
Doesn’t this completely exonerate the 
garbage man, once and for all?” 


My husband said only if we had seen ° 


it there and later found it gone. “We,” 
you notice. By now it was a family 
affair. 

Our son John, who is almost four, 
also began to take an interest. When 
he made it his personal chore to get our 
pail in every morning, I felt that 6F 
didn’t have a chance. John gets up 


earlier than God. 


NE morning several weeks after- 

ward, John, in pajamas, reached 

out of our back door to get the pail in 

and found that it was gone. He raced 
to our bedrogm to tell us the news. 

“Oh, take hers,” 
“Get ours back tomorrow.” 

John shook his head. ‘There was no 
other pail out there, he explained. There 
simply was no pail at all. 

“This is too much,” my husband said. 

He is a New Yorker; a knock-down, 
drag-out fight with a 
neighbor isn’t in him. 
He sighed and said he 
imagined that there 
still were pails to be 
had, and suppose I 
bought one and got this 
over with. I decided to 
follow his advice, but 
not just tamely. I 
would buy a new pail, 


tie a ribbon to the han- 
dle and resent it to 
OF. When I called Macy’s, however, 
they said they had no garbage pails at 
all. Some came in occasionally, the 
girl told me, but at present there were 
none. 

That day and the next day, Annie 
had to line our can with a paper sack 
and then rush it, damp and horrid, out 
the back door. After three days, she 
complained. I rang the service-eleva- 
tor bell and waited until the garbage 
man came up, and then I said sternly 
that our garbage pail had been gone 


my husband said. 


all right, but I would | 


eerer 


since Thursday and what was he going 
to do. 

He said he would see about it. 
Annie used a paper sack three more days, 
but her complaints grew ominous. Then 
I had my inspiration. It came before 
dinner, so we were all in a state of sus- 
pense until the deed could be accom- 
plished. We waited until we heard two 
thumps outside 6F’s back door. One 
light, papery thump was her trash bas- 
ket; a second, metallic thump was our 
pail. We gave ourselves a couple of 
minutes’ grace, in case 6F had lingered; 
then my husband went out, took our 
pail, emptied the contents into a thick 
fold of newspaper, and deposited it at 
her door. All of us went into the kitchen 
to see our pail, back home again. 

- The thing about garbage pails is that 
they traditionally go out nights. Before 
Annie left, after dinner each evening, 
she was supposed to take the full pail 
outside, lift out the lining, and return 
the pail to the kitchen, but within a week 
Annie forgot. She left the pail out one 
night and again we had none. 

It was John, the direct younger gen- 
eration, who settled the affair. He 
popped out one morning, very early in- 
deed, to retrieve our property, and 6F 
opened her door and caught him red- 
handed. 

He reported later that she was an old, 
old lady, but everyone is old to John. 
He said she said, “What are you doing 
with my pail, little boy?” 

“Tt’s not your pail,” he said to her. 
“Tt’s ours.” I can imagine how self- 
righteously he spoke; children have a 
terrific sense of property. 

“Your pail,” he told her succinctly, 
“thas a hole in the bottom.” He thumped 
the sound bottom of our pail at her and 
6F gave up. 

We still have our own garbage pail. 
We put it out at night and there it is, 
smug and empty and completely devoid 
of drama, in the morning. 

—MeErrIAM MopELL 


514609—John Dwyer vs John Revelt, 
etc., 1379 West 25th. $7500; personal in- 
jury; folding chair folded. Jos. Feniger, 
atty.—Cleveland (Ohio) Legal News. 

There you are—the old ““t can’t hap- 
pen here” skepticism. 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 


[From “Puzzle for Puppets,” 
by Patrick Quentin] 


He was, I felt, an ox that could very 
quickly change into a rampant bull, when 


roused. 
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Won at last in Europe, total Vic- 
tory must now be secured in the 






Pacific. ‘Io give new strength to the 





fighting men already there and the 






millions who will join them...to in- 





sure the future of America...and to 





put the knowledge of inescapable 





defeat into the heart of Japan...let 






them know that we have only just be- 






gun to fight an all-out war against 





a single enemy: Serve, Work, Save, 


Buy Extra War Bonds! 
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THE Anon 
GALLERIES 


Ancient and Modern 
soreareczalse, HE two main 


questions that 
confront us this week 
have to do with mu- 
> seum planning and 
small-house design 
—the first in rela- 
tion to the newly re- 
opened Greek Wing 
at the Metropolitan, 
: “and the second in 
relation to the exhibition of scale models 
of medium-cost country houses at the 
Modern Museum. I can’t lay claim to 
authority in either field; Pm just a lay- 
man. But on the other hand, laymen 
do live in houses and frequently go to 
museums, and it is possible that they 
have as much right as the experts to be 
heard about the places they are going 
to do their sleeping, their eating, and 
their culture-getting in. In the case of 
the Metropolitan, it seems to me that, 
given the existing facilities—in other 
words, the major part of the Museum’s 
south wing—and what is available for 
exhibition, the management has done 
about as well as could be expected. _ 
Admittedly, the wing, with its long, 
narrow central corridor and the row of 
four rooms flanking it on either side, is 
ponderous. Admittedly, too, the Greek 
collection at the Museum is scattered 
and heterogeneous. There are no really 
“big” pieces to build a display around, 
like the Elgin Marbles at the British 
Museum or the “Victory of Samo- 
thrace” at the Louvre, and it is notable 
more for its historical range than for any 
particular excellence of items. What 
the Museum people did, and quite wise- 
ly, was to arrange the collection chrono- 
logically, and the result, if one follows 
the sequence of rooms (it’s carefully 
posted on the walls), is both extremely 
impressive and illuminating. 
Most of all, what one gets from it is 
a renewed impression of the vastness 
and majesty of Greek culture. The first 
room Is given over to the Minoan and 
later eras, dating back as far as 3000 
B.c., and though the majority of the 
works from this time are purely utili- 
tarian—jars and vases, cooking pots, 
and so on—one can see the Greek feel- 
ing for form and delicacy of ornament 
already beginning to assert itself, and 
there is a caseful of engraved coins and 
of seals, carved mainly in semiprecious 
stones, and dating from around 1100 







TOO LITTLE OF A GOOD THING 





Perhaps you haven't been able to find as much 
Louis Sherry Ice Cream as you want, or all the 
different flavors you like. Because the special 
Louis Sherry formula that makes this ice cream 







so smooth, so different, so delicious, limits the 






quantity that can be produced under wartime 
restrictions. But not the quality. That’s why 
Louis Sherry is the favorite ice cream of so many 








discriminating people. 
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OFFERS—Sailing on 10-mile Lac Trem- 
blant, tennis, horseback riding, swimming in 
beautiful pool or from natural sandy beaches, 
fishing, dancing every night, excellent cui- 
sine. No hay fever. Rest and relaxation. 
Rates $6 to $12 per day with meals. 
(American dollar, $1.10.) Overnight, N.Y.C, 
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_ B.C., that are marvels of lapidarian per- 
_ fection. The remaining seven rooms 
~ continue the process, and it would be 
_ tedious for me to describe it in detail. It 
is not till you come to the sixth and 
_ seventh rooms that you reach what is 
_ commonly called the “golden age” of 
Greek sculpture, and here the paucity of 
striking pieces in the Museum collection 
becomes evident. There is a “Venus 
Genetrix” from about 400 B.c., a stand- 
ing figure in marble, very delicate in 
modelling and with exquisite draperies, 
but beyond that there is little to sug- 
gest the great impetus art received in 
the administration of Pericles, and in 
_ that sense the effect of the showing is 
unclimactic and vague. 


| 
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But if the exhibit ends indeterminate- 
‘ly, it has advantages in other directions. 
The Periclean period is the most fa- 
mous in Greek art. It is the one, too, 
that had the widest influence, through 
the Jater Hellenistic and Roman cultures 
on down to the present day. But it is 
wrong to assume, as some do, that it 
contains all that is best in Greek art; in 
point of fact, the seeds of Greek decline 
were “apparent even then, and despite 
_ the technical perfection of the pieces of 
’ the great years, there is a softness in the 
8 modelling and an inclination toward 
overembellishment that contrast un- 
favorably at times with the virility and 
directness of the earlier periods. ‘The 
-show’s strict emphasis on chronology 
brings these earlier styles into sharper 
focus than customary; it reveals not 
only how rich Greek sculpture. was in 
its flowering but also how deep its roots 
‘went in time, and by so doing makes 
_ the process of development a good deal 
_ more understandable. 







ODERN architects, because of 

the pressure of their profession, 

I suppose, are mostly city dwellers, and 
this leads them, when they get started 
on country-house design, into two im- 
portant errors, both of which appear in 
the dozen or more designs, otherwise 
excellent, in the Modern Museum ex- 
_ hibition. The first mistake is the belief 
A that everybody who lives in the country 
_ is a sun worshipper, although what 
every country dweller really wants— 
around the house, at least—is shade. 
The second is a tenacious conviction 
that you can get along perfectly well in 
the country without a cellar. The first 
merely leads to a tendency, now almost 
universal, to make one facade of the 
house, usually the southern one, of win- 
dow glass. Such big windows are hand- 
~ some, both inside and out, and I’d have 
10 objection to them if they were prop- 
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A most intelligent bird, gentlemen. When I say 
“Fine Whiskey,” he says “William Penn.” 


| DA laa since 1898, William Penn Blended 
Whiskey owes its superior flavor to “high-point 


blending.” 


* * * This means that 


William Penn is blended at the exact 
point where fine base whiskeys provide 
the maximum of full rich taste, and 
softened neutral spirits contribute the 
ultimate in mellowness. * * * Sign 
up for enjoyment with William Penn. 


GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD., PEORIA, ILL. 
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65% grain neutral spirits 
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erly sheltered from glare. They never 
are, however, except possibly when 
Frank Lloyd Wright has a hand in 
them, and so J never see a design of this 
sort without imagining the inhabitants 
of such a house slowly baking to a crisp 
inside it, in full view of the outer world. 

The other error is more fundamen- 
tal, or perhaps it would be better to say 
that the cellar is fundamental and all 
the devices that have been dreamed up 
to get around it—workrooms, storage 
rooms, furnace rooms above ground, 
and so on—are merely makeshifts. To 
be sure, you can air-condition the work- 
room}; you can fit out the storage room 
with a refrigeration system. But the, 
cellar still has the advantage—the great 
one, to any person who knows about 
rural electric-power lines—that it takes © 
more than a summer thunderstorm to 
put it out of commission. It is naturally 
cool, and it is a rational part of a really 
complete house in more ways than that 
—in, for instance, its rummagy quality, 
in its capacity to absorb odds and ends 
and still have room to spare, and most 
of all in its cool, moist, noise-muffling 
half-darkness, so beneficent for “plant 
and vegetable storage and so soothing 
to the putterer who wants to make a 
shelf or mend a bicycle. 

I don’t know what the modern archi- 
tects have against cellars. ‘They don’t 
cost much to dig, in most locations, and 
there is no maintenance on them; more- 
over, the earth dug provides fill, and 
it’s rare that some fill isn’t needed when 
a house is in construction. But what- 
ever their grievance is, the architects 
had better get over it if they want my 
trade. 

The exhibition is very handsomely 
presented, the models shown, eachona- _ 
scale of an inch to the foot, being little __ 
miracles of detailed fidelity, and though __ 
there is not much variation in funda- 
mental designs—the box-shape and flat- 
roof-with-overhang types predominate 
—there are enough differences in the 
application to provide interest. as 

—Rosert M. Coares 
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Dear Marie Rose: 

When I went home on furlough, I found 
my wife had been running around with 
another man. I could take that because I 
haven’t been friendly with her since I was 
drafted. But when I got back to camp I 
found the Wac I liked had been dating my 
first sergeant. Naturally, I went to see my 
girl in Columbus for consolation, and be- 
lieve it or not, she was out with another 
man. I’ve lost all faith in women. PEr- 
PLEXED.—A4 tlanta Journal. 


Broaden your field. You’re working 
in too narrow a range. 


_ 
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June 3 (BY CABLE) 


T is now nearly a month since the 
‘surrender of Germany, but except 
for the happy knowledge that many 

of the menfolk will soon be home for 
good and that from now on people can 
use their Anderson shelters for tool- 
sheds, it still doesn’t feel much like 
peace here. The worrying began al- 
most before the V-E Day flags were 
down. The French troubles 
in the Levant, coming on top 
of the Polish and Trieste 
problems, have convinced 
some Britons that even if 
peace on this side of the earth 
is official, good will among 
men is still some distance 
away. (The Times reported 
a debate in the House of 
Lords last week on the awful possibili- 
ties of really scientific warfare—troglo- 
dytic alchemists dealing out deaths to 
millions of people—under the grim 
headline “Weapons in the Next War.’’) 
After hearing Mr. Eden’s statement 
to the Commons on the Levant situa- 
tion, the member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity spoke of England’s profound 
affection for France and the French 
people and then added candidly that, of 
course, “we all knew with V-1 and V-2 
we could not sleep in our beds ever 
again if France were not on our side.” 
This sort of profound affection, com- 


pounded of one part cordiality, one part 


caution, and two parts sheer fright, 
seems to be flourishing today. 

For tired Londoners who had twen- 
ty-four hours of perfect, rosy happiness 
in which nobody bothered to look be- 
yond the beautiful fact that the bombs 
had stopped falling, such post-V-E Day 
reading has not been cheering. You fre- 
quently hear the remark that it would 
have been different if Roosevelt had 
lived. However, one of the few bright 
omens of the last month has been the 
growing confidence here in the ability 
of the new occupant of the White House 
to measure up to the big international 
problems ahead of him. Possibly the 
only thing that would raise the spirits 
of those who had found encouragement 
in the conference in Yalta would be the 
announcement of a new meeting be- 
tween Truman, Churchill, and Stalin— 
this time, ideally, in London.. The 
papers have been suggesting that a 
meeting be held here, but they haven’t 
sounded very hopeful about it. Good 
will toward Russia in this country is as 
strong as ever; only immense mal- 


_adroitness or indifference on the part of 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


the Soviet Union could weaken it. Nev- 
ertheless, a lot of people would be 
heartened if Stalin would make such a 
reciprocal gesture as agreeing to attend 
a conference in London. On the whole, 
these first weeks of peace have been 
memorable for a lack of friendliness be- 
tween friends and for an abundance of 
proofs that almost six years of suffer- 
ing have changed neither human nor 
national nature. Thirty-nine 
years ago, William James, 
discussing the San Francisco 
earthquake, wrote, “At San 
Francisco the need will con- 
tinue to be awful and there will 
doubtless be a crop of nervous 
wrecks before the weeks and 
months are over, but mean- 
while the commonest men, 
simply because they are men, will go on 
singly and collectively showing this ad- 
mirable fortitude of temper.” It was a 
wise comment, and in all the talk, hope- 
ful and pessimistic, about today’s situ- 
ation in San Francisco, no one has 
made a better one. 


OW this confused international 
background will affect the com- 

ing elections in England is naturally a 
matter of opinion. ‘There are those 
who believe that Anglo-Soviet relations 
would perk up under a left-wing gov- 
ernment and that the electorate will 
bear this in mind when it goes to the 
polls. There are those who feel that 
in future foreign dealings Churchill’s 
experienced statesmanship will more 
than compensate for his Tory blue 
blood and that anyway Russian ob- 
servers do not distinguish between Brit- 
ish Conservative and British Labour 
members. ‘There are those who think 
that Churchill will gain now by going 
to the country with the memory of the 
German defeat fresh in everyone’s 
mind, and those who think that the 
recently reduced food rations and the 
Government’s uncertainty on housing 
and other domestic issues may have 
weakened his position a bit. “The or- 
dinary voter probably would have pre- 
ferred to see the Coalition continue 
to the end of the Japanese war, but 
there is no doubt that Parliament was 
in need of a refreshing figtire. It has 
been sitting for nine and a half years 
and is thus within nodding distance of 
England’s longest Parliaments, the 
Parliament of 1572-1584, the Long 
Parliament of 1640-1653, and the 
Pensionary Parliament of 1661-1679. 
Some of the procedure governing this 





“GIVE IT A DASH” 


If you overhear a brawny fire chief 


order his men to “give it a dash” 


—don’t raise your eyebrows. He’s 
only using a cryptic phrase to 
describe one of the many functions 
of the seemingly-simple controlling 
nozzle, that ‘rdetides sO aggres- 
sively from the end of the hose. 


In firemen-ese, to “give it a dash” 
is merely to permit a small volume 
of water to strike a blaze, and then 
to shut it down immediately to 
examine the extent of the fire. A 
neat trick, if you can do it; and 
that’s where the versatile control- 
ling nozzle really shines. For in the 
hands of an experienced pipeman 
this fascinating gadget applies just 
the amount of water needed to sub- 
due the most fractious flames. 


Thanks to the new developments 
in controlling nozzles, that old bug- 
a-boo of water-damage has been 
minimized, and fire losses reduced, 
by the more accurate application of 
water—when and as needed. 


And thanks to modern develop- 
ments in insurance, your own broker 
or agent can recommend just the 
Atlantic policy needed to protect 

our business property, home, furs, 
jewelry, yacht or other possessions 
against fire, damage and theft. And 
everyone—well, almost everyone— 
knows the many advantages of an 
Atlantic policy. 


ATLANTIC 


Mitial INSURANCE Gapany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Just a few minutes spraying with 
LARVEX—and Mrs. Neal has saved 
her husband’s new suit from moth 
holes for a whole year. 

WHY? Mothswillactually starve to 
death before they will eat LARVEXED 
clothes, sofas or rugs! 

This is the professional moth- 
proofing method used by leading 
woolen mills, Jaundries and dry 
cleaners. 

And, LARVEX is inexpensive— 
only 79c per pint, $1.19 per quart. 
Dry-cleaning won’t impair its year- 
long protection. Washing removes 
LARVEX but dry-cleaning does not. 
Use LARVEX—be safe! 


™@ LARVEX IS DIFFERENT 


QUICK! A few minutes 
with LARVEX will 
mothproof a woman’s 
coat for 12 months! 
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SURE! See this spectacular 
display at your Larvex 
dealer’s. A covered dish 
showing treated and un- 
treated cloth with live 
moth worms. Proof right 
before your eyes that moth 
worms will not eat LAR- 
VEXED fabrics! 
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MOTHPROOFS FOR 
A WHOLE YEAR.. 
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general election also goes back to such 
distant times. The 1696 ruling that an 
infant or anyone under twenty-one 
years of age cannot be a candidate is 
still in effect. Infants, unpardoned 
felons, and peers still may not vote. On 
the other hand, ‘‘a deaf, dumb, dullish, 
or infirm person,” a drunkard, or a 
lunatic may vote if he can convince the 
presiding officer at the polling station 
that he understands what it is all about. 
It is possible that even the unfuddled 
portion of the electorate may have trou- 
ble deciding what it is all about in the 
little time between now and Election 
Day, July 5th. The other day a group 
of factory girls startled an inquirer by 
declaring that they were all going to 
vote Socialist, ““because we don’t want 
to lose Mr. Anthony Eden.” Such evi- 
dences of confused political thinking 
may be cleared up by polling day, but 
a little preélection scouting reveals a sur- 
prising amount of apathy among the 
voters. The Labour Party is said to be 
counting on a heavy service vote, and 
observers returning from the fight- 
ing fronts think that the majority of 
young service men and women, unless 
they decide not to vote at all, probably 
will swing that way. At the moment, 
the election doesn’t look like a walkover 
for anybody. If the general feeling of 
the country counted for anything, this 
would seem to be a good time for the 
Liberal Party, whose trump card of 
course is Sir William Beveridge, to make 
a comeback. All that anyone feels like 
predicting with any certainty is that the 
task of whatever government England 
gets a couple of months hence will not be 
enviable, and that the defeated parties 
can settle back comfortably to wait for 
the inevitable clamor of public criticism, 
which next time may turn out to be their 
cue. —Mot.igE Panter-Downes 


Scores of your neighbors and friends 
are praising Retonga. Accept no substi- 
tute. Retonga is a purely herbal gastric 
tonic, combined with liberal quantities of 
Vitamin B-1 deficiency, loss of appetite, 
insufficient flow of vital digestive juices 
in the stomach and constipation.—A dv. in 
the Atlanta Journal. 


We'll accept a substitute if one turns 
up. 


ANSWERS TO HARD QUESTIONS 


My birthdate is October 3, 1896, 1:00 
A.M., 44 N. Lat., 88 W. Long. What have 
I to look forward to? Divorce, desertion, 
death? A. Lipran. 

—From a letter in American Astrology. 


Death. 
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@ TWO delicious old-time flavors 
combine to give youanew, lip-smack- 
ing taste-sensation in Best Foods 
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HorserapisH. Not too 
strong...not too mild 
...it’S “ai Semerenwes 
savory combination! 
Get a jar today! 
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Pipe-Tobaceo 
at its best 


With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 


Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1221 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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MUSICAL 


EVENTS HARVEY'S 


Still More Premiéres 
* 1) © vad bee oe 
, ‘HE QUIET 
Don,” by Ivan 


Dzerzhinsky, was 
given its New York 
premiere by the Rus- 
sian Grand Opera 
Company last week 
@ in Carnegie Hall. 
Sholokhov’s ‘‘And 
Quiet Flows the 
Don,” the novel on which the opera is 
based, has had wide circulation here- 
abouts, but the name of the composer 
is not so familiar. On the basis of this 
opera, Dzerzhinsky seems to be a sound 
craftsman who writes effective, sing- 
able, and well-scored music. However, 
it didn’t reveal much about his in- 
dividuality as a musician. The design 
of the work follows some of the con- 
ventions of earlier Russian opera. Opera 
of this kind requires a completely in- 
tegrated handling of stage action and 
music, and “The Quiet Don” didn’t get 
it in Carnegie Hall. “The management 
of scenery, lighting, and grouping was 
too tentative to be of great assistance to 
the total impression. On the other hand, 





DAK SONS ETS 


the singing was generally good, and <7 : ice | 3 “Hapuees 

‘ ° . tHe eo tors tL LF 
there were especially convincing con- ee : Fon oi cm RISTOL, “CREA 
tributions from Maria Maximovitch, ry Pes ws HERRY 


: ek ee bYsSONS! ui 


Nadia Ray, and George Doubrowsky. 
There also was a large and capable or- 
chestra, and the conductor, Michael 
Fiveisky, displayed understanding com- 
mand of the score and the performers. 

One of the interesting voices heard 
on the opening night wasn’t listed on 
the program. It emanated from row L 
in the parquet, and its owner was a so- 
prano who gave an unusually good per- 
formance during the customary playing 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner” before 


~ the opera began. 


CONSIDERABLE number of . ‘ 
newspaper music critics are writ- So HU 

ing music as well as words these days. 
The most recent one to be introduced 
as a composer was Arthur V. Berger of 
the Suz. He made his début at Town 
Hall, at the introductory session of a 
new organization known as the New 
tated ae Concerts, which pre- j lence has become a Harvey tradition—a tradition 
sented a group of a half dozen musi- zo maintained vigilantly for nearly 150 years. 

cians in a program consisting chiefly of 
French music. Mr. Berger was repre- 
sented by music for three poems from 
W. B. Yeats’ “Words for Music Per- 


haps.” According to the program notes, 


Since 7796, rare Sherries and Ports from 


Spain and Portugal have borne the name of Harvey. 


They were the choicest these countries produced 
first in quality, first in taste. That standard of excel- 





PARK & TILFORD IMPORT CORP., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


clude a Broadmoor vaca- 


tionin your post war plans Ke 
---Or should your health@ YY 


‘ 


demand relaxation in the ¢ 
cool Colorado climate, a 
limited number of reserva- 
tions are available... 
Golf on America’s finest 
course, Ice Skate, Swim, 
Play Tennis, Ride horse- 
) back, Dine and Dance to 
famous orchestras... 
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PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to ge. 


better gas mileage 
longer tire life 

geas~ better performance 
gae~ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1708 


GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide’—containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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the poet intended his title to be a 
challenge to composers. -Mr. Berger 
met the challenge, and met it boldly, 
with music that is terse, skillful, 
and modern in tone. ‘The critic-com- 
poser was seen as well as heard at this 
concert; he played the piano accom- 
paniments of his songs for the accom- 
plished tenor soloist Romolo De Spirito. 
If Mr. Berger had been reviewing his 
own performance, he would have been 
justified in giving himself a thoroughly 
favorable notice, Other new songs on 
the program included three attractive 
versions of La Fontaine fables by Mar- 
celle de Manziarly, who also added 
some adroit pianism to the evening’s 
events. “Iwo songs that sounded as if 
they might become very popular with 
concert audiences were Theodore Chan- 
ler’s ““The Doves” and “I Rise When 
You Enter,” both of which have bright 
verses by Leonard Feeney. Among the 
instrumental novelties was a sonata for 
violin and piano by Francis Poulenc. It 
is a melodious work, but it doesn’t have 
the distinction of many other Poulenc 
creations. 

One of the various excellences of this 
well-diversified and unhackneyed con- 
cert was the consistent expertness of the 
performances, vocally and instrumen- 
tally. ‘The chances are that the New 
Chamber Music Concerts will become 
a valuable addition to the city’s musical 
institutions. —Rosert A. Simon 


PITTING CHERRIES 


Bright fruit, 

By sleight of hand 
Relieved of seeds, 

Slips through my fingers 
Like a strand 

Of beads. 


How hot it is! 

The sun 

Through stained-glass sky 
Has sought me out; 

None more devout 


Than I. 


How deft 

My left! 

My right 

From plucking stones 

Is puckered, 

Acid-shrivelled, 

Like a crone’s 

Grown old at this, 

A wrinkled devotee 

Telling again F 

Her ruddy rosary. ; 
—Mi.prep Weston 





 BONNECTICU 
WELCOMES . 


NO STATE INCOME TAX 
onda 
STATE BALANCED 
T 


&" 


“Is this the State of Utopia?” 
“Not quite! It’s the State of 
CONNECTICUT!” 


Here’s a state that’s run /ike a busi- 
ness, with a balanced budget—and 
no state income tax. Yes, Connec- 
ticut is an ideal state in which to 
locate your factory —after the war. 
For business and industry flourish 
especially well here. Management 
and labor work well together. Con- 
necticut workers are famous for their 
exceptional skill. Connecticut is close 
to America’s largest markets and 
sources of semi-finished materials. 
Exceptional rail, air, deep water, 
truck and bus transportation. 

Business executives are invited to 
write for information to 

Address Dept. 11... Connecticut 
Development Commission, State Of- 
fice Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
CORRECTION 


The Editors, The New Yorker, 
Dear Sirs: 


HOUGH I am not a reader of 
your magazine, a friend of mine 


who knows I am interested in 
everything that pertains to the “Emer- 
ald Isle” has been good enough to send 
me a clipping of an article published in 
your issue of May 26th, in which, under 
the unusual title of “Our Own Baede- 
ker” (which I take to be some sort of 
reference to the guidebooks of that 
name), you affirm that in the past thirty 
years only three people have kissed the 
Blarney Stone. ‘This is a monstrous 
misstatement of fact, and it is a great 
wonder and pity that it should ever have 
been printed at all. A little inquiry in 
the proper quarters would have set you 
right. When I was last in Ireland, in 
1939, I kissed the Blarney Stone, my 
wife, who was pregnant at the time, 
kissed the Blarney Stone, and my broth- 
er, who has a weak heart and a fear 
of high places, also kissed the Blarney 
Stone. Furthermore, Mr. T. Cos- 
tello, an old friend and an authority on 
such matters, assures me that he has 
kissed the Blarney Stone at least once 
in the last thirty years and that six 
friends kissed it with him—not at the 
same time, to be sure, but one after the 
other. 
The Stone is located in the battle- 
ments of the tower of Blarney Castle 
and is the devil itself to get at. You 


. must bend backward through an aper- 


ture in the battlements, with someone 
(a fat attendant is stationed there for 


_ the purpose ) sitting across your bent legs 


to keep you from falling onto a wicked- 
looking pile of rocks about a hundred 
feet below. You grab a couple of iron 
bars at either side of the aperture, bend 
your head back as far as possible in or- 
der to reach the Stone, which is set in 
the outer wall of the battlements, kiss 
the Stone, and are pulled to safety. The 
Stone itself looks very little different 
from any of the other stones of which 
the tower of the castle is composed, but 
there can be no doubt as to the fact that 
the Stone has a special quality and that 
the kissing of it imparts to the kisser a 
gift of eloquence; else why should so 
many hundreds—indeed, I venture to 
say, thousands—of people risk their lives 
and limbs to complete the act, much 
less pay the cost of admittance to the 
castle grounds? 

Risky as kissing the Blarney Stone 
appears to be, I have-no personal know]l- 
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BECAUSE THE JOURNAL 

SMASHED A PRECEDENT 
.-- THE-MARINE EDITOR SMASHED 
CHAMPAGNE! 


The Oregon Journal boasts the only 
marine editor in the United States 
who ever launched a ship . . . because 
The Journal’s marine editor is a 
“she’’! That launching was the climax 
to the story of how The Journal met 
and walloped a wartime problem by 
combining editorial imagination with 
old-fashioned gumption! . 

It all began back in September, 
1943, after The Journal’s last quali- 
fied male marine editor left for the 
armed services. Here was the crowded, 
bustling Port of Portland including 
immense lend-lease activity, three 
major maritime shipyards and three 
important navy shipyards .. . all 
needing the uninterrupted attention 
of a capable newspaper person. 


~~«ey,, In this teeming port, Russian 
/women were “manning,” even skip- 
‘pering, lend-lease ships . . . American 
women were making history, building 
/ ships, and only women were launching 
ZY them! So Journal editors:smashed a 
ts 4, precedent, and put a woman 

on the marine beat. 

Tiny, vivacious Marine 
Editor Louise Aaron has 
more than vindicated The 
Journal’s selection. She has 
given the people of Portland 

consistently thorough cover- 
age of a complex wartime port. 
| A ee Her beat has taken her over the 
+: ie eee city’s waterfront on foot and by 
automobile, aloft in giant whirley 
cranes; and over 320 miles of the 
Columbia River, from the Umatilla 
Rapids on the east to the Pacific 
Ocean at Astoria, Oregon. Wherever 
Portland’s marine news is . . Louise is. 


"eaJ UURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 
































PEOPLE MAKE A NEWSPAPER! 


It took @ war to prove a woman 
could be a marine editor. But, 
Portlanders have always known that 
come petticoats or trousers, The 
Journal gets the news... first! The 
creative enterprise of the entire 
Journal staff from publisher to 
pressman has made The Journal 
Portland’s preferred newspaper. ... 
These loyal people with ideas, with 
vision, with ambition and ability are 
keeping it so! Little wonder that The 
Journal sets the pace in Portland! 






Member.... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


National Representatives REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York, Chicogo, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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BULLETIN 
TO MEMBERS 


of the world’s most distinguished 
After-Shave Club 


© Gentlemen everywhere have made 
Aqua Velva the world’s most popu- 
lar after-shave lotion. Now the needs 
of war production have limited the 
supply. There is less Aqua Velva 
available to meet the demand— 


‘from the Armed Forces as well as 


civilians. 

Avoid waste. Bracing as a frosty 
morning, just a little Aqua Velva 
leaves your face refreshed after shav- 
ing—with a clean, pleasant scent. 
So use it carefully. That way, you 
can enjoy it more regularly. 

The J. B. Williams Company, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.—makers of fine shav- 
ing preparations for over 100 years. 


WHAT MAKES A POTABLE NOTABLE? 


Step closer—this is inside stuff on an outstanding 
potable...Carstairs White Seal whiskey. It’s notable 
because it balances richness, lightness, mildness and 
heartiness. And it’s BALANCE that makes all the 
difference! Equally notable is the smoother, mellower, 
finer taste of this Perfectly Balanced Blend. Pre-war 
quality—as always. And there you have it—lucky you ! 


THE MAN WHO CARES SAYS: CARSTAIRS 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof, 72% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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edge of any fatal accidents having tak- 
en place. Still, careless or overweight 
tourists may well have fallen to their 
deaths there, and, to give your maga- 
zine the benefit of the doubt, I wonder 
if what you meant to say was not that 
only three people had kissed the Blarney 
Stone in the past thirty years but that 
only three people had missed it? I have 
a cousin in the magazine “game,” as he 
calls it, and I know how likely mis- 
prints are to creep into the text of hur- 
riedly thrown-togetherarticles. 
Yours, 
MiIcHaEL GaTEs 


New York City, N. Y., 
May 29, 1945. 


| The word “kissed” was not a mis- 
print and the article was not hurriedly 
thrown together—at any rate, no more 
hurriedly than any other article. What 
we might have said was that the cus- 
todian of the castle declares he has seen 
only three people actually kiss the Stone. 
Though he has seen hundreds of peo- 
ple lowered through the aperture, most 
of them, finding the Stone out of reach 
or losing their nerve, have pecked at the 
nearest hard surface, and, on being re- 
stored to a normal position, have falsely 
claimed to have completed the act. We 
don’t for a moment suppose that Mr. 
Gates, his wife, or his brother failed 
to kiss the Stone. In all likelihood 
they are the people the custodian has in 
mind. We have our doubts about Mr. 

Costello and his six friends. 
—TuHeE Eprrors | 


Simoon. Henri René Lenormand 
(French). Drama. 3 Acts. 1920. Reveals 
the perturbations of a father who is sub- 
consciously in love with his daughter 
yet unaware of. what really troubles 
him. This incestuous state prompts the 
father to refuse to give permission for 
his daughter, Clotilde, to marry a young 
Arab. The refusal incites the Arab to 
retaliate by seizing French messengers 
sent to the coast in a simoon. Clotilde is 
slain by her father’s mistress, and he is 
relieved, since he will be free from the 
torment of his evil love—From “Theatre 
Handbook,” edited by Bernard Sobel. 


Those messengers must have been 
surprised. 


BLOCK THAT METAPHOR! 
[From Mary Haworth’s column in the 
Washington Post | 

Reading your letter, I can actually feel 
the girl shriveling up, the sails of her hope, 


confidence and roseate ardor ripped to. 


shreds, as she receives the injection of your 
nervous Bourbon viewpoint. 
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A Portrait of Alexander Woollcott 


F you come to 
the biography of 
Alexander Wooll- 
We cott, “A. Woollcott: 
His Life and His 
World,” by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams 
-(Reynal & Hitch- 
““ cock), from, say, 
George Santayana’s memoirs, you may 
be let down and even disgusted. ‘There 
is so much in Santayana’s head and there 
was so little, by comparison, in Wooll- 





‘cott’s. Woollcott said once that he was 


“4 great writer with nothing to say,” 
but he was hardly even a first-rate 
writer; and his enthusiasm, his preju- 
dices, and his jokes are likely to seem 
rather empty and cheap when detached 
from their journalistic background and 
isolated for special attention. Yet it is 
stimulating, unexpectedly stimulating, 
to read about Woollcott’s career for 


anyone who has had any experience of 


the journalistic world in New York 


_ became really important 


during the period in which he flourished. 
That period was a relatively exciting 
one; it differed sharply from the period 
just before it, and it seems already to 
have given way to a 
new era which in a dif- 
ferent way is also quite 
unlike it. Mr. Adams 
points out that it was 
only after the war that 
names among the writ- 
ers of regular depart- 
ments in the newspa- 
pers and magazines 


to the public, and he 
attributes this to the in- 
fluence of the Algon- 
quin group. He may 
exaggerate this latter 
a little, but certainly 
there occurred at this 
time a great outburst of 
self-assertion, after the 
timidity and anonymity 
of so much of the jour- 
nalism of decades in 
which it may perhaps 
be said that Godkin 
stands out as the only 
conspicuous name. ‘The 
journalists of the new 
era were not afraid to 
express themselves, and 
they soon lost any in- 
hibitions about exploit- 
ing their personalities. 


Today you still have the names, 
though they are rarely the same names, 
but the product is standardized. A col- 
umn is not a fewileton of criticism— 
with the exception of Virgil Thomson, 
not one first-rate critical journalist has 
appeared since Woollcott’s time—nor is 
a column even a first-rate performance 
on the part of an accomplished “trained 
seal,” as such writers used to be called. 
With the exception of Westbrook Peg- 
ler, one cannot think of a single current 
columnist who has the talent to put on 
a good show. Such a feature at the 
present time is simply a length of chatter 
or, better, simply a length of type as 
streamlined and insipid as a-broadcast, 
and with the same dispiriting flatness of 
tone. And the result of this state of 
things is that Woollcott comes to look 
like a genius; he is becoming a hero, a 
myth. One would never, while Wooll- 
cott was alive, have looked forward to 
reading his letters or a full-length biog- 
raphy of him; one would hardly have 
imagined, even, that such books would 
one day be published, any more than one 
would have expected that Hollywood 
would one day devote itself to glorify- 


ing the theatrical careers of Florenz 
Ziegfeld and George M. Cohan. But 
both phenomena have now been seen, 
and for precisely the same reasons. The 
new period of economic depression and 
war has fostered nothing but a de- 
pendence on formulae: people are too 
poor, too fearful, too much played upon 
by pressure groups or too completely 
committed to the causes, the services, or 
the government projects in which they 
have had to enlist to have been able to 
think themselves personalities or to have 
been free to make their careers; but they 
like to imagine great figures who have 
been drunk with their own identities 
and done things for fun or love. 

Mr. Adams’ biography of Woollcott 
is not precisely a brilliant job. It is not 
in the least well written and it does not 
do much, as they say, to recapture the 
atmosphere of the period. Mr. Adams 
was too old to be a part of the period— 
he belonged to an earlier era—but this 
has, in some ways, its advantages: it 
gives him a sober detachment. He suc- 
ceeds in seeing around his subject, with- 
out either allowing himself to be irri- 
tated by Woollcott’s unpleasant traits 





“Where do you suppose John Steinbeck learned such terrible words?” 
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HE quality ceiling of our 

clothes was established 
years and years ago—70 years 
ago, in fact! 

We simply told the spinners 
and weavers of our woolens 
that we wanted “their very 
best’’—and that’s what they 
have always given us. 


Our fabrics are not only all 
wvool, but all new wool. No re- 
used wool. No re-processed wool, 
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Wlakers of Goce Coles. 


And in Boston: 


Fifth Avenue 15th Street Warren Street Tremont St. 


at 41st Street atB 


Bie 667 Fifth Avenue 


roadway at Broadway at Bromfield St. 


In New York at 


GEORG JENSEN INC, new vork 22, N.Y. 





or catching his contagious sentimental- 
ity. The book is written in good spirit, 
yet not in the spirit of a Woollcott fan. 
Mr. Adams is not subtle or imagina- 
tive in analyzing the contradictions of 
Woollcott’s personality, but he shows a 
great deal of good sense and presents 
some little-known but relevant facts: 
the rather unsound mentality and the 
misadventures of the elder Woollcotts, 
and the physical effects on Woollcott of 
a case of mumps in his early manhood. 
And as a fellow-alumnus of Hamilton, 
he is in a position to have special lights 
on Woollcott’s college years. 

The quality of Woollcott’s that 
comes through least well in Mr. Adams’ 
presentation of him is a certain crisp” 
clearness he had that partly redeemed 


his self-indulgence in the maudlin. The : 


writing of Mr. Adams himself is rather 
blurry and clumsy, and he does not ap- 
preciate the force of his subject’s exas- 
perated insistence on accurate English 
usage. It is not true, as he seems to 
imply, that Woollcott was wrong in 
protesting, in a letter to Ira Gershwin, 
against the use of “disinterested” in the 
sense of “Suninterested.”? Nor is Wooll- 
cott’s campaign against common but 
illiterate usages really weakened, as Mr. 
Adams would have us believe, by the 
fact that, like everyone else, he some- 
times mispronounced and misquoted. 
“You have destroyed my inner struc- 
ture,” wrote Woollcott to the Reader’s 
Digest. -“I have raised the semicolon 
to its zenith.” There is a perceptible 
accent of derision in Mr. Adams’ report 
of such incidents, which comes ill from 
so careless a writer and betrays a com- 
plete lack of awareness of the fact that 
semicolons and sentence structure are 
a very serious matter. 

But the book is most entertaining to 
read: full of the subject’s sharp bon 
mots, waspish letters, and ridicule of 
heroic exploits, and full of good stories 


about him. Perhaps the most extraordi- _ 


nary of these stories is that of the elabo- 
rate April-fool hoax which somebody 
played upon Woollcott at the time of his 
great radio popularity. One day he re- 
ceived a letter which played upon his 
sense of brave pathos in an irresistible 
way. It purported to come from an old 
lady, an impoverished captain’s daughter 
from upstate, who took care of her in- 
valid sister and supported herself by her 
sewing machine. ‘They lived only for 
Woollcott’s broadcasts, and they begged 
him to read the Twenty-third Psalm. 
He complied and got another letter. The 
joke was carried to astonishing lengths. 
Woollcott went to much effort and 
expense to find out where the sisters 
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Business suit as usual—but with 
this big difference! It’s tailored of 
summer ait made of Celanese*, 
the original truly synthetic yarn. 


This modern scientific fabric takes 


the simmer right out of summer. 





Resists wrinkles and holds a crease. 
Sry off dust and requires lots less 
care. Youll be staying on the job 
this summer. But stay cool and com- 
fortable while you’re about it by 
changing to Celanese. To be found 
in suits at many fine men’s stores. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 


New York 16 *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Smoother Going... 
for men who are going places 


It can’t be defined in words... that aura about a man which 


Shaving Mug 
comes of confidence and poise and well-being...a bearing Shaving Laune 
that seems to give a man the green light—sets him high in any 7 Men's Tale 
gathering. Some call it the ‘Seaforth Look.’’ Yes, it could be i Meus Diandieesnd 
partly due to a daily grooming with those super-refreshing of i Hatiticaustadl 
toiletries of Seaforth. Learn what it means to step out each Mad Men's Calaenus 


morning with “That Wonderful Seaforth Feeling.”’ (In sturdy 
polished stoneware mugs and jugs—for that bracing outdoors 
suggestion of Scotch heather and fern.) 


oo) y Liquid Shaving Soap 


Men‘s Hand Soap 


FOR MEN 


ALFRED D. McKELVY COMPANY - 10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


P.S. That man’s Day is coming... Father's Day, June 17th 








- lived. They had given no exact address, 
‘so he could not make them the object 


of a benefaction; and a whole novel 


in letters was concocted involving the 


> 
‘a 


_ death of both sisters and ending with a 
_ deathbed scene, supposed to be reported 


by an Irish nurse. It may be thought 
that Woollcott’s sentimentality had let 
him in for being scored off in a dis- 


_ astrous way; yet it was, after all, per- 
_ haps Woollcott, in a sense, who had the 


2 


advantage in this extravagant episode. 
The truth was that Woollcott had led 
somebody to go to a great deal of trou- 
ble to supply him with his own ideal. 
The incident proves his power, for it is 
the test of the imaginative writer that 


-he can make other people act out his 
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fictions. —EpDMUND WILson 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


Tuar Girt FRoM MeEmputs, by Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele (Doubleday, Dor- 
an). One of the many troubles with 
recent fiction is the apparently total 
lack of a sense of form. Mr. Steele’s 
latest novel, which is undistinguished 
in any other way, offers an almost 
perfect example of this defect. “he 
narrative begins in the eighteen- 
eighties by chronicling the growing 
pains of a guileless young Kansan 
who sets out to make his fortune in 
an Arizona mining town. There he 
falls in love with a beautiful prosti- 
tute, kills the lady’s rich beau, and 
becomes a fugitive from justice. In: 
no time at all, a legend is built up 
around his lawless career. That would 
be plenty of novel for a less prodigal 
writer, but Mr. Steele, perhaps not 
unmindful of the publishers’ current 
taste for inflated fiction, has scarcely 
begun. The author sees his hero 
through a Methodist divinity school 
and brings him back to Arizona, 
where he does a bit of soul saving. 
Then he becomes a miner and a 
labor agitator, throws a bomb at 
some mine owners, and _ spends 
twenty-seven years in prison. When 
he gets out, he bums around the 
country a while and then goes back 
to the prostitute. But look here, 
hasn’t everybody had enough of this 
without seeing these preposterous 
people to the bitter end? 

THE TAaBLEs OF THE Law, by Thom- 

as Mann, translated by H. T. Lowe- 

Porter (Knopf). The story of the 

young manhood of Moses, the exo- 

dus from Egypt, and some sharp 
bargaining between the Lord and 

His chosen servant at Sinai. When 
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“What in the world happened to Waterbury?” 


“Boss, after completing the plans and specs. for that 16 story postwar 
apartment building, he just woke up to the fact that he failed to provide 
for Minneapolis-Honeywell ‘Personalized’ Heating Control.” 


Building owners, operators, architects and engineers, make sure that your 
buildings are completely modern with M-H “Personalized” control sys- 


tems. 


Every tenant can select just the temperature he wants, auto- 


matically; eliminates discomfort, promotes full occupancy, prevents waste- 
ful overheating. For further information about these fuel-saving control 
systems, write to MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Minneapolis 8, Min- 
nesota, or 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.—Advt. 
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Dry, tangy White Rock improves, 
doesn’t smother,*delicate flavors. 
Its bubbling vitality keepshighballs 
flavorful, keen, to the last sip. 
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WORT the difference 


any time 





In the economy size, White Rock 
costs only about a penny more per 
drink. Order White Rock today 
—by the carton, for convenience. 


the difference 
tomorrow 





White Rock is mildly akaline, Its 
natural minerals help combatacid- 


ity...help you feel bright and 


chipper next day! 
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On the alkaline 
side... better 
for you 


SPARKLING 
MINERAL 
WATER 
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Sonny Dunhan 


-AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
PLUS A GREAT 
ALL NEW 


(CE SHOW 


Ice Show and Dancing Daily 


at Luncheon, Dinner and Supper 


HOTEL 


New Yorker 





.--FOR YOUR VACATION 


Prepare yourself, on this isle of 
beauty, for the strenuous days 
ahead. Enjoy the cool ocean 
breezes — bathe in surf or pool, 
play golf, tennis, cycle, fish and 
dance, or just loaf and savor the 
good food. 


THE CLOISTER 


The Sea Island, Georgia 


Write direct, see travel 
agt. or Cloister N. Y, off. 
f*> 630 5th Ave. Clrcle 5-8055 












this short novel appeared a while back 
in “The Ten Commandments” (a 
collection of stories, by several writ- 
ers, dealing with the evils of Naz- 
ism), this department could see no 
great subtlety in the present-day im- 
plications Herr Mann finds in the 
story of Moses. Though it has now 
been more expertly translated and 
beautifully got up in a volume by it- 
self, this still seems a not so worthy 
effort of a great novelist. 

Harr a Hunprep: TALEs BY GREAT 
AMERICAN WRITERS, edited by 
Charles Grayson (Blakiston). Mr. 
Grayson has departed from the time- 
honored anthology pattern of choos- 
ing material from other anthologies 
by presenting a collection of little- 
known tales of well-known writers. 
This is an intelligent and welcome 
procedure and it has produced a 
volume of unfamiliar and lively read- 
ing. ‘The fact suggests itself, how- 
ever, that the better-known stories 
of these fifty writers are better known 
because they are better stories. There 
is also the question of whether all 
these authors deserve that “Great” 
in Mr. Grayson’s title. 


GENERAL 


FaTE AND FREEDOM, by Jerome 
Frank (Simon & Schuster). Mr. 
Frank, jumping right into the midst 
of the ideological free-for-all, takes 
on every one of the historical deter- 
minists (those who hold that history 
is determined by certain obscure but 
inexorable forces) and invites them 
to come out and fight—even men 
like Marx and Spengler, who natu- 
rally can’t accept the invitation. Re- 
jecting the whole determinist argu- 
ment, and holding that man is ‘as 
much the master of history as history 
is the master of man, Mr. Frank, 
who has a fine talent for polemics, 
defends his position with wit, imagi- 
nation, and considerable good sense. 
He is not going to convince anyone 
who belongs to one of the determin- 
ist schools, and his book is certain to 
give orthodox Marxists a bad case of 
fits, but less opinionated readers (if 
they don’t mind some heavy going 
now and then) should find it rather 
profitable, and encouraging, too. 

Wooprow WILSON AND THE PEOPLE, 
by H. C. F. Bell (Doubleday, 
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CREME DE MENTHE 


— —_ 
~~ — 


V’ETE SANS SOIF 
(Summer Without Thirst) 

Perfect for summertime enjoyment is the finer 
mint flavor of Bardinet. Enjoy it ““neat’’—and 
in these popular recipes. 
FRAPPE—Pour a jigger of Bardinet Creme de 
Menthe over finely cracked or shaved ice. Use 
straw or sipper when serving. 


MINT COOLER—Into a highball glass filled with 
cracked ice, pour jigger of Bardinet Creme de 
Menthe. Fill with water—you'll call it delicious! 





CORDIALS 50 Proof 


BARDINET EXPORTS, INC., Morrisville, Pa. Sole Agents 
for U.S.A., WILLIAMS IMPORTERS, a Division of R. C. 
Williams & Co., Inc., 610 5th Avenue, New York 





Luncheon 


Cocktail hour. Dinner. Supper 
CONTINUOUS DANCING FROM FIVE 


SAVOY-PLAZA 







* Hazr Pieces 


For partly or all bald scalps! 
Our 32 years of experience 
have made many disappointed 
people happy again. 

Invisible inside Transforma- 
tions for young ladies. 


CHARLES & ERNEST, Inc. 
109 East 47th St., New York WI 2-5571 


HUSTLE 


into a Berlitz modern language 
class today. Spanish, French, Ital- 
ian, etc. Rapid progress. Approved 
under the G.I. Bill. For 67 years 
BERLITZ has never failed! 


set BERLITZ 





(at 50th St.) 
Circle 6-1416_ 


Doran). A careful, sympathetic 
biography of Wilson, with special 
reference to the many startling sim- 
ilarities between his time and our 
own. Mr. Bell, following what is 
beginning to look like a trend, also 
emphasizes what is now being called 
Wilson’s “human warmness” (as 
opposed to what used to be called his 
“human coldness”’),; but the value of 
his book, particularly for those read- 
ers who are just finding out what 
happened immediately following the 
first World War, lies in the way he 
has organized his material into an 
ably written, constantly interesting 
narrative. 


* SEvEN Ptays, by Maxim Gorky, trans- 


lated by Alexander Bakshy, in col- 
laboration with Paul S. Nathan 
(Yale). The text of “The Lower 
Depths,” Gorky’s most famous play, 
along with those of six more not so 
well known—“Barbarians,” ‘‘En- 
emies,” “Queer People,” ‘Vassa 
Zheleznova,” ‘The Zykovs,” and 
“Yegor Bulychov and the Others.” 
Mr. Bakshy also contributes a short 
essay on the Russian theatre in 


Gorky’s time. 


On A Norte or Triumpn, by Nor- 


man Corwin (Simon & Schuster). 
Putting most radio scripts into book 
form is a waste of ink, glue, and 
paper, but this one, written by Mr. 
Corwin to celebrate V-E Day, 
doesn’t have to apologize for being in 
type. The author claims that it is 
not a poem, but that is what it is—a 
sort of poem, anyway. Although it’s 
not one of the high-water marks in 
American literature, it is certainly on 
a par, as poetry, with some of the in- 
cantations composed for the radio by 


Archibald MacLeish. 


City DEVELoPMENT, by Lewis Mum- 


ford (Harcourt, Brace). A sheaf of 
essays, written between 1922 and 
1945, having to do with various 
phases of urbanism. Mr. Mumford, 
whose leadership in city planning has 
been recognized from Buenos Aires 
to Moscow, gives his attention to the 
metropolitan milieu, the city, mass 
production and housing, and the so- 
cial aspects of postwar building. He 
writes rather lushly at times, but he 
is much more acute in these short 
pieces, which add up to a philosophi- 
cal consideration of modern society, 
than he was in his recent and more 
ambitious ““The Condition of Man.” 


Nore: “All in Line,” a volume of one 


hundred and twenty pages of draw- 
ings by Saul Steinberg (Lieut. s.g., 








“The news is encouraging, 
Whitey—but I’m waiting for 
a definite sign that normal 
times are returning.” 


gz, “You'll have that when there’s Bey 
(Whiley a more plentiful supply of all seattle msc 


SRE COVEaNmEnT 4UPE 
good things.” 


Naturally, it will be some time before a 
full-scale return of BLACK & WHITE is 


possible—because this famous Scotch 


“p, Deoouct'er scone 
Black & WHIT 1 
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cannot be made in a hurry. Meanwhile, 


we are doing everything within our 
power to distribute the available supply 
as fairly as possible. 


"BLACK s WHITE’ 
The Grothe with (hata 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. *« SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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nightly 
except Sunday, 
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DON’T MISS THE INIMITABLE 


glamorous star of the 
fev ian ow 


BOB GRANT and his Orchestra 
Mark Monte’s Continentals 


TWO SHOWS NIGHTLY 9:30 and after the 
theatre at 12:30. Cover after 9:30—$1.50 


THE PLAZA 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th STREET 


INDESCRIBABLE 
DOROTHY ROSS 


and her frisque songs 





Never a cover 
or minimums 
charge 
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HOTEL 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


23 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 23rd STREET 
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U.S.N.R.), has been published by 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. The majority 
of the pictures are from The New 
Yorker and almost everything Lieu- 
tenant Steinbergghas drawn for this 
magazine is reprinted, including his 
sketches of American Army life in 
China, India, North Africa, and 
Italy. 


MYSTERY AND CRIME 


ERS 
Ma“ ___} Lay Tuar Pisrot Down, by Richard 


Powell (Simon & Schuster). Arab 
Blake, the young amateur detective 
with a rather excessive fondness for 
firearms, buys an eighteenth-century 
English coach pistol some dubious 
characters in and around Washing- 
ton have their eye on. Arab’s hus- 
band, Andy, who dislikes guns, gets 
dragged into the resultant trouble, 
most of it of the senseless but very 
active variety that appeals so much 
to the Blakes’ admirers. Not as fun- 
ny as the author’s recent “All Over 
but the Shooting.” 

PRooF OF THE PuppING, by Phoebe 
Atwood Taylor (Norton). More of 
those homespun doings down on Cape 
Cod, where Asey Mayo, helping to 
tidy up after last year’s hurricane, 
finds the body of a local heiress 
among the debris. The clues, which 
are numerous, seem to incriminate 
almost everybody in town, but Asey, 
in his leisurely way, sorts them out 
and provides a plausible enough solu- 
tion. Fine for Mayo fans and those 
who like lots of church-supper at- 
mosphere. : 


TABULATION ribbon... left on Country 
Club car; good only on tabulator: answers 
to name of Otto. VA. machine; reward. 
HA. 1453.—Adv. in the Kansas City 


Times. 
Has it got one black ear? 


He stood holding her hand, his cheek 
pressing her hair. In the silence, while 
they stood together, while he waited, he 
felt something begin to beat in his breast, 
faintly, uncertainly. Was it his heart? 
—From a story in the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Offhand, we'd say yes. 
Wy 
e 


MOST FASCINATING NEWS STORY 
OF THE WEEK 
|The following item, reprinted in its 
entirety, is from the Times | 
Nevapa, Mo. (AP)—Ray Buchanan 
tried all known methods of dissuading a 
setting hen without success. Finally he 
placed a tray of ice cubes under her. Still 
the hen sat. 


At better bars everywhere 
BOTTLED ONLY AT THE SPRING * SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


K FF 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY 


601 WEST 26th STREET LAckawanna 4-1889 
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PRANA MAKE-UP 


1 want the most difficult make-« 
up and body sculpturing prob- 
lems—for Street and Glamour. 
é (D°nu Edmond presents his al! 
be purpose cream. The only cream 
in the world with a touch of 
eae Prana). Trial size, $1, plus 20% 
tax & postage. Write for a 

D°nu Edmond Make-up Lesson Chart. 
PRANA HOUSE OF BEAUTY ANALYSIS 
8 East 56th Street, N. Y.C. Tel. PL. 8-2511 


ZUCCA’S 


RESTAURANT 


For 27 years a landmark for those who prefer the 
best food, tastefully prepared and masterly served. 


Luncheon $1.00 - Dinner $1.60, Closed 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE e MUSIC Mondays 
118 W. 49TH ST. 8 BR. 9-5511 
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Choice of a lifetime ... 


z 


Treat yourself to the finest Golden Wedding in more than half a century. Linger 


over its lighter, finer flavor. It’s the discriminating whiskey drinker’s choice of a lifetime. 
gnter, g y 


Golden Wedding 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


86 PROOF 


70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 
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Ab Product of 


Benson & Hedaes 


CANDLESTICK BY NORMAN OF LONDON 


gone of GOLDEN MOMENTS 


The bright, golden color of Virginia Rounds tobacco 1s a promise of coming golden moments 
of true smoking pleasure. For this ws a cigarette that rests its case entirely on the mild but 
definite character of choice | ight Virginia leaf — the most expensive bright tobacco. 


Virginta makes the Rounds — and_ the 


Rounds make smoking an ever-fresh pleasure. VIRGINIA Rounps 


PLAIN OR CORN TIPPED 


; V They COM & few cord move—and mod 
SieBot cicero NK (begble find. Cem woithe i 





é 
15 cents If / 


T fa F « Price 
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National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof, 51% Straight Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits, 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


; 


THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—Philip Yordan’s very impressive play 
about a Negro prostitute is certainly something 
you shouldn’t miss. Hilda Simms is in the cast 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director. 
(Mansfield, 47, W. CI 6-9056. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

A Bett ror AvANo—John Hersey’s novel about the 
A.M.G. in Italy made into a play that might be a 
little better without its somewhat patronizing air. 
Fredric March makes up for a lot, however, with 
the best performance he ever gave. (Cort, 48, E. 
BR 9-0046. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark oF THE Moon—Rather nice musical fantasy 
about a mortal girl who gets tangled up with a 
witch boy. Carol Stone and Richard Hart have 
these singular parts. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6- 
6075. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) ; 

Dear RutH—One of those overpowering little girls 
writes letters to a soldier and gets her elder sister 
in quite a fix. Routine, but amusing. Virginia 
Gilmore heads the cast. (Henry Miller, 43, E. 
BR 09-3970. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40). 

FoxHOLe IN THE PARLOR—Montgomery Clift as a sol- 
dier whose horror of war has temporarily unbal- 
anced his mind. Unfortunately, Elsa Shelley’s 
treatment*isn’t quite up to her theme. With Rus- 
sell Hardie, Flora Campbell, and Grace Coppin. 
(Booth, 45, W. CI 6-5969. Moves on Mon., June 
18, to the Martin Beck, 45, W. CI 6-6363. Night- 
ly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40. 

THe Gass Menacerte—Laurette Taylor magnificent 
as a matron who just wants to get her daughter 
married. Julie Haydon, Eadie Dowling, and An- 
thony Ross are also in Tennessee Williams’ un- 
even but generally very effective play. Winner of 
the Drama Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. 
BR 9-3565. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harver—Odd as it certainly sounds, this fantasy 
about a cheerful drunk and an invisible rabbit 
is a delight from beginning to end. Frank Fay’s 
performance in the leading role is a masterpiece 
of restrained humor. With Josephine Hull. Win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 
9-4566. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Hasty Heart—A beautiful nurse (Anne Burr) 

and some sympathetic comrades humanize a crusty 

Scot practically on his deathbed. As written by 

John Patrick (and played by Richard Basehart), 

he doesn’t seem quite worth the bother. (Hudson, 

44, E. BR 9-5641. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 

Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

RememeeR MAMA—The saga of a Norwegian family 

in San Francisco, brilliantly adapted by John van 

Druten from the Kathryn Forbes novel. Mady 

Christians, as Mama, and Oscar Homolka, as a 

sporty relative, are both splendid. Richard Rod- 

gers and Oscar Hammerstein II are the pro- 
ducers. (Music Box, 45, W. CI 6-4636. Nightly, 
ey Sun,, at 8:35. Mats. Thurs. and. Sat. at 

2:35. 

Kiss AND Tett—Typical George Abbott piece about a 
couple of adolescents who pretend they’re going 
to have a baby. The pleasant, competent cast is 
headed by Jessie Royce Landis. (Biltmore, 47, W. 
CI 6-9353. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Kiss THEM For Me—This stage version of ‘‘Shore 
Leave,” about three aviators who couldn’t quite 
adapt themselves to civilian life, starts out very 
well but trails away badly somewhere in the mid- 
dle. With Richard Widmark, Dennis King, Jr., 
and Richard Davis. (Fulton, 46, W. CI 6-6380. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Late Georce Artey—An adaptation of the Mar- 
quand novel that may have been broadened and 
simplified a little too much but is still a very fine 
show. Leo G. Carroll in the title réle is more 
Bostonian than Lucius Beebe. The cast, directed 
by George S. Kaufman, includes Janet Beecher, 
Percy Waram, and Margaret Dale. (Lyceum, 45, 
E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Lire witH FatHer—This agreeable comedy, based on 
Clarence Day’s rich and affectionate biography of 
his family, is in its sixth year. Wallis Clark and 
Lily Cahill play Father and Mother. (Empire, 
B’way at 40. PE 6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Overtons—Familiar piece about one of those 
marriages that are always threatening to break up 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 
OF- EVENT S£ OFREINFERES.T 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 


but somehow never do. With Glenda Farrell and 
Arlene Francis (to be replaced by June Knight 
and Judith Evelyn on Sun., June 17), Jack 
Whiting, and Walter N. Greaza. (Forrest, 49, 
W. CI 6-8870. Nightly, except Mon., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Ten Littte InDIANS—In Agatha Christie’s book every- 
body got killed, but in the play there are two 
survivors. Not terribly exciting, but still well 
above the general level of mystery shows. Among 
the doomed are Estelle Winwood and Halliwell 
Hobbes. (Plymouth, 45, W. CI 6-9156. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40.) 

THe Voice oF THE TurTLE—An expert comedy by John 
van Druten, with a small, expert cast consisting of 
Betty Field, Elliott Nugent, and Audrey Christie. 
(Morosco, 45, W. CI 6-6230. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:35.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Boomer Girt—A great big musical about a feminist 
uprising in the 1860’s. The book and the music 
are nothing you'd be likely to remember, but the 
sets and costumes and Agnes de Mille’s ballets 
are very fetching. The cast includes Joan Mc- 
Cracken, Nanette Fabray, and Mabel Taliaferro. 
(Shubert, 44, W. CI 6-s5990. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Carouset—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II have transplanted “Liliom’? to New England 
and set it to music with very agreeable results. 
Agnes de Mille arranged the dances, Jo Mielziner 
designed the sets, and Rouben Mamoulian is the 
director. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
on Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
27330; 

Concert Varieties—Billy Rose’s attempt to uplift 
vaudeville is handicapped by a little too much 
intricate dancing but it is satisfactory enough on 
the whole. The acts, introduced by Deems Taylor, 
include the Katherine Dunham Dancers, Rosario 
and Antonio, Zero Mostel, and Imogene Coca. 
(Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. CI 5-s5200. Nightly at 
8:30. Mats. Sat. and Sun. at 3.) 

Fottow tHe Girts—Gertrude Niesen demonstrating 
how to put over a song in a piece about sailors and 
girls. Nice, if rudimentary, entertainment. The 
cast also includes Jackie Gleason, and Guy Bolton 
and Eddie Davis wrote the book. (Broadhurst, 
44, W. CI 6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Hottywoop Pinarore—George S. Kaufman has fixed 
Sir Arthur Sullivan up with a new book and 
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lyrics, but many are likely to prefer the originals. 
Williant Gaxton, Victor Moore, and Shirley 


Booth are prominently displayed. (Alvin, 52, W. | 


CI 5-6868. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

LarFinc Room Onty!—This is the third Olsen and 
Johnson exhibit, and the boys seem to be running 
out of ideas, not to mention taste. With Frank 
Libuse. (Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. 
Nightly, except Mon., at 8:30. Mats. Sat. and 
Sun. at 2:30.) 

MempHis Bouno—A fine burlesque of ‘‘Pinafore’’ is 
the high point of this Negro musical, but it is all 
very fast and cheerful. Bill Robinson, miraculous- 

-ly agile at sixty-seven, heads a cast that includes 
Avon Long, Sheila Guys, Billy Daniels, and the 
Delta Rhythm Boys. (Belasco, 44, E. BR 9-2067. 
Nightly, except Mon., at 8:30. Mats. Sat. and 
Sun. at 2:30.) mS 

OxtaHoma!—Splendid musical version of “Green 
Grow the Lilacs,” contrived by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II and presented by the 
Theatre Guild. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4-4664. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and 
Sat. at 2:30.) 

On tHe Town—A lot of attractive, lively youngsters, 
including Nancy Walker and Sono Osato, in a 
fine musical, mainly about three sailors and their 


girls. (44th Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, © 


except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 

Sone of NorwAy—The life of Grieg, as set to ar- 
rangements of. some of his own music. Good-look- 
ing and pleasant to listen to, but the book is mod- 
erately foolish. With Irra Petina, Helena Bliss, 
Lawrence Brooks, and Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 
45, W. CO 5-2412. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Up in Centrat Park—Romberg songs, cheerful dances 
arranged by Helen Tamiris, and a lot of pretty 
scenery and costumes do a lot to redeem a fa‘r!y 
pedestrian book. Noah Beery impersonates Boss 
Tweed, and Maureen Cannon and Wilbur Evan- 
take care of the romance. (Broadway, B’way at 
53. CI 7-2887. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. Special performance 
Sun. Eve., June 17, at 8:30, for the Stage Re- 
lief Fund.) 


OPENINGS 


(There are often last-minute changes, so you'd 
better verify the dates and curtain times.) 


On, BrotHer!—Hugh Herbert and Arleen Whelan in 
a farce by Jacques Deval. Directed by Bretaigne 
Windust and produced by Maximilian Becker and 


Peter Warren. Opens Tues., June 19. (Royale, : 


45, W. CI 5-5760. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) 
THe Wino Is Ninety—A play by Ralph Nelson, with 


a cast including Blanche Yurka, Bert Lytell, and © 


Frances Reid. Directed by Albert DeCourville 
and produced by Mr. DeCourville and the Shn- 
berts. Opens Thurs., June 21,.. (Booth, 45, W. CI 
6-5969. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—“‘Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 


except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 


2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 

Dance Recitats—The New Dance Group, including 
the Dudley-Maslow-Bales Trio and Pearl Primus, 
in a series of programs: Thurs. through Sat. 
Eves., June 14-16, at 8:30, and (for children) Sat. 


Aft., June 16, at 2:30. (Times Hall, 240 W.-44. — 


LA 4-1000, Ext, 362.) 
DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music, 
and/or other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed entirely or have fill-in performers on Sunday, 
Monday, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead 
before starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second 
Street, at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for enter- 
tainers seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice.) 


Ampassapor Garven, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra plays soothing dance music in 
this cool, subterranean cavern. 


BittMore RooF, Madison at 43) (MU _9-7920)—This — 


old favorite is open again, with Cardini (one of 
our more expert magicians), the dance team of 
Fred and Elaine Barry, and Henry Busse’s or- 
chestra. 


Caré Society Urtown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 


The practically impeccable Jimmy Savo and his 
frenzied pantomiming, and those sombre folk 
songs by Josh White. Dances by Beatrice Kraft, 


: and music by Phil Moore’s band. 
need © Demee e Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2737) 
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lind in 1812 was indeed the “sceptered isle,” 





“demi-paradise.” In spite of war, the arts te 
inspired by such Royal Academicians as Sir Henry 
Raeburn, whose canvas has preserved for posterity the . 
brunette beauty of Margaret Suttie, daughter of the 4th 
Baronet of Balgone. In fine homes such as the Baronet’s 
Preston Grange were to be found furniture by Hep- 
plewhite, and silver by such London craftsmen as John 
Robins. His exquisite coffeepot, below, bears these hall 
marks $3} @ m © and proves that then, as now, 
fine coffee was the hall mark of hospitality in fine homes. 





e 





Today, coffeepots by John Robins are hall marks of hospitality in 
cultured American homes. But today, Mrs. George Hamlin Shaw, 
Vice-President of the Travelers Aid Society of New York, and Chair- 

; man of its Committee on Troops-in-Transit, pours coffee unequalled 
in Margaret Suttie’s time .. . Yuban Coffee, that was once the pri- 
vate blend of America’s greatest coffee merchant who, drawing from 
the world’s sources of supply, created this incomparable blend. 
Renowned for its distinctive character, fine flavor, and rich aroma, 

. Yuban has been known as “the guest coffee,” for generations. 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


—Imogene Coca making fun of almost any- 
thing, jazz piano by Cliff Jackson and Mary Lou 
Williams, songs by Ann Hathaway (who used to 
be Ann Solloway), and music by Edmond Hall’s 
lively orchestra. 

Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Where Chaun- 
cey Gray’s orchestra and Chiquito’s rumba band 
supply the sound and the customers supply the 
scenery. Tea dancing Sat. and Sun. 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—In this gilded palace, 
a peaceful dinner and sedate romping to the mu- 
sic of Eddie Davis’s and Gil Murray’s orchestras. 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Madison 
Avenue’s largest and coolest all-weather tropics. 
Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and a rumba band. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus, the in- 





genious mind-reader, a dance team, and Stanley- 


Melba’s agile orchestra are in the stately Cotil- 
lion Room. ... Another Melba orchestra plays in 
the Café Pierre. Tea dancing daily. 

PLazA, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Hildegarde, zoom- 
ing across the Persian Room again in that power- 
dive fashion of hers, with Bob Grant’s and Mark 
Monte’s orchestras alternating on the stand. 

Sr. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—Just 
about as peaceful and pleasant as nighttime on a 
rooftop can be. Paul Sparr’s orchestra for danc- 
ing. 

Savoy-PLazA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The at- 
mosphere of the Café Lounge, large and dressy, 
is sweetened by the lush dance music of London’s 
Roy Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s ma- 
timba band. Tea dancing daily. 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—What to do with 
the children on Nurse’s night off. Ernie Holst’s 
orchestra and Noro Morales’ rumba band are on 
hand at night. 

Watporr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof has a magician and some acrobats 
(you know the Waldorf); Nat Brandwynne’s 
sonorous orchestra for dancing, plus Mischa 
Borr’s band.... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is in 
the Lounge Restaurant. 

Supper Ciuss—Entertainment but no dancing—stue 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55 (PL 3-0626): Eddie Mayehoff 
and his merry monologues, Mildred Bailey and 
her sultry songs, along with the cheerful music of 
the Herman Chittison trio and the Delta Rhythm 
Boys. ... RUBAN BLEU, 4 E. 56 (EL 5-9787) . Moni- 
ca Boyar singing Central America style, Thelma 
Carpenter singing Fifty-second Street style, 
backed up by the music of Cedric Wallace’s trio 
and the piano playing of Garland Wilson, José 
Melis, and Julius Monk. ...spivy's Roor, 139 E. 
57 (PL 3-9322): Carter and Bowie dispensing 
their special brand of piano duets, and. now and 
then Spivy herself, singing about her special 
brand of world-weariness. 

MiscetLANeous—At the coo roucE, 65 E. 56 (PL 3- 
8887): Dick Wilson’s orchestra playing jauntily 
for dancing in a highly decorative setting. ... 
1-2-3 cLuB, 123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): Roger Stearns 
providing a muted piano obbligato tor the youns 
people’s table talk; no dancing. ... CASINO RUSSE, 
157. W. 56 (CI 6-6116): more for the cotelette a 
la Kiev than for the goings on in the floor show; 
Cornelius Codolban’s orchestra... . VERSAILLES, 151 
E. 50 (PL 8-0310): a fairly standardized show, 
with Jerry Cooper and a collection of delectable 
show girls; Maxmillian Bergére’s orchestra.... 
EL CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-4646): 
semi-Spanish, with some strolling singers and a 
fine rumba band. . . . COPACABANA, 10 E. 60 (PL 8- 
1060): Russell Swann, the bright magician, be- 
ing very untypical of the conventional Copacabana 
show, which at the moment includes Mitzi Green 
and the orchestras of Enric Madriguera and 
Joel Herron... . Astor roor, B’way at 44 (CI 6- 
6000): Harry James and his orchestra on this 
large, cool rooftop, playing for what look very 
much like jitterbugs. ... ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Central 
Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s orchestra. ... 
LINCOLN, 8 Ave. at 44 (CI 6-4500) : Erskine Hawk- 
ins’ orchestra.... MADISON, 15 E. 58 (VO s- 
5000): Oscar Day’s orchestra. ...NEW YORKER 
HoTEL, 8 Ave. at 34 (ME 3-1000): Sonny Dun- 
ham’s orchestra and an ice show... . PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 7 Ave, at 33 (PE 6-5000): George Paxton’s 
orchestra. ... Roosevett, Madison at 45 (MU 6- 
9200): Eddie Stone’s orchestra, 


Mostty For Music—No dancing, unless otherwise in- 
dicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2-6683): 
Muggsy Spanier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee Russell, 
and their helpmeets scorching the midnight air. 
. .« VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2- 
9355): one of the town’s best cellars, since it now 
has Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kaminsky as 
trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; and Don 
Frye as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso 


songs; dancing. ... ONYX, 57 W, 52 (EL. 5-7835):° 


the stertorous Hot Lips Page leading his new 

band, and Stuff Smith at work on his electric 

violin. ... DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5-9511): 

Coleman Hawkins and his saxophone, Al Casey 

and his new trio, and (at unpredictable intervals) 
. 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 


Billie Holiday; dancing. ...JsiMmy RYAN's, 53 W. 
52 (EL 5-9600): a hot trio in which you will find 
Danny Alvin and Hank Duncan; dancing. ots 
THREE peucEs, 72 W. 52 (EL 5-9861): Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, Don Byas, and Erroll Garner in a band 
of their own. 

Au Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 
just for-the fine view of the Hudson and dance 
music by Ron Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
band. . . . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 
67: a small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 
then. ... MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden.... CENTRAL PARK zoo: the 
cafeteria there is crowded on weekends but nice 
in midweek for a late breakfast or an afternoon 
beer. 

A few sidewalk cafés: sreyoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. 
at 12, 


ART 


AmERICAN—At the AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER, 44 W. 
56: a nineteenth-century show with Hassam, 
Inness, Hunt, Kensett, and twenty-some other 
artists. Daily 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., 
June 16,... INTERNATIONAL BLDG., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter: the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of 
contemporary art. Weekdays 11 A.M. to 6 P.M; 
Sun,, 1 to 6 P.M.; through July 8.... MILCH, 108 
W. 57:,artists of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Daily 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Fri., June 15. 

AMERICAN AcApvemy, B’way at 155—Painting and 
sculpture by Edward Hopper, Paul Manship, and 
others. Tues. through Sun., 2 to 5 P.M.; through 
June 29. 

BrooktyN Museum, Eastern Parkway—The develop- 
ment of the water color in America, with emphasis 
on the work of Winslow Homer. Weekdays 10 
A.M, to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through Sun., 
June 17. x 

Marc CHaAcAtt—Small drawings and water colors: 
Matisse, 41 E. 57. Weekdays 10 «A.M. to 5:30 
P.M.; through Sat., June 23. 3 

Watt DenNer—Water-color landscapes: Kraushaar, 
32 E. 57. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
through Fri., June 22. 

ArtHur G. Dove—The artist’s work from 1922 to 
the present: An American Place, 509 Madison, 
at 53. Weekdays 10 a.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 3 to 6 
p.M.; through June 27, 

Jacos EpsteiN—Six bronzes and, in a quick change of 
pace, water colors of flowers: American British 
Art Center, 44 W. 56. Daily 10 a.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 16. 

Frick Cottection, 1 E. 7o—The pictures and other 
art treasures which have been hidden away for 
safekeeping since we entered the war are now 
back in the Museum. Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M, 
to..5) PMs (Sun, Isto 5) Ps, 

Groups—At the purtacHer, 11 E. 57: old and modern 
paintings and drawings. Mon. through Fri., 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 31.... REHN, 683 
5 Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, 
and many others. Mon, through Fri., 10 A.M. to 
6 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 1 P.M.; through Sat., June 
23.... PASSEDOIT, 121 E. 57: paintings and sculp- 
ture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José de Creeft, and 
others of this group. Mon.: through Fri., ro A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 1 P.M.; through 
July 31.... MACBETH, 11 E. 57: oils and water 
colors by contemporary American artists. Mon. 
through Fri., 9:30 a.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
June 29... .67 GALLERY, 67 E. 57: fourteen paint- 
ers, centered about Hans Arp, in whose general 
style the gallery sees signs of a new “‘ism.’’ Week- 
days 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through June 30. ... PERLS, 
32 E. 58: American, French, and Cuban paintings. 
Mon, through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through 
June 29.... ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS, 7II 5 
Ave., at 55: work by artists who have had one- 
man shows at this gallery. Daily 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 16... . PINACOTHECA, 20° W. 58: 





abstract, and a few non-abstract, paintings by 
Josef Albers, Karl Knaths, Adolph Gottlieb, and 
twenty-three others. Daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 16, ... CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 106 
E. 57: paintings by twenty-four artists who have 
had their first one-man shows here. Weekdays 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. (also Mon. Eve., 8:30 to 10:30); 


through June 30... ,. NIERENDORF, 53 E. 57: work by 
-contemporaries. Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through June 30....BABCOCK, 38 E. 57: new 
paintings by artists of the gallery’s group; also 
a few nineteenth-century works. Mon. through 
Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 31.... 
ROSENBERG, 16 FE, 57: work by Rattner, Hart- 
ley, Hélion, Avery, and Weber. Mon. through 
Fri., 9:30 a.M. to § P.M.; through July 13.... 
ART OF THIS CENTURY, 30 W. 57: painting and sculp- 
ture by Loren Maclver, Gypsy Rose Lee, I. Rice 
Pereira, and other women, Weekdays 11 A.M. to 
6 p.M.; through July 7....FERARGIL, 63 E. 57: 


paintings by around a hundred contemporary - 


Americans. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 a.M. to 5:30 
p.M.; through July 6.... MIDTOWN, 605 Madison, 
at 58: a seasonal retrospective show by the gal- 
lery’s group. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 
p.M.; through July 13.... NIVEAU, 63 E. 57: Dufy, 
Utrillo, Pascin, and other French painters. Week- 
days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through June go... . KLEE- 
MANN, 65 E. 57: Corbino, Eilshemius, Bosa, and 
others. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 12 noon; through June 30.... 
JANE STREET, 35 Jane: abstractions. Mon. through 
Fri., 3 to 5 and 7 to 10 P.M.; Sat. and Sun., 2 to 
6 p.M.; through June 25. ; 

RANDOLPH JOHNSTON—Sculpture: Clay Club, 4 W. 8. 
Daily 2 to 5 and 7 to 10 P.M.; through Fri., June 
i: 

Sarkis KATCHADOURIAN—Impressionist paintings with 
a touch of the Oriental in them: Durand-Ruel, 12 
E. 57. Daily 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Fri., 
June 15. 

Boris Lovet-Lorski—Sculpture of heads, figures, and 
whimsical animals: Wildenstein, 19 E. 64. Daily 
10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., June 16. 

Aristing MAiLLoL—A memorial show: Buchholz, 32 
E. 57. Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
June 30. 

De HirsH MArcutes—Water colors: Feigl, 601 Madi- 
son, at 57. Weekdays 10.A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 23. 

MercHANT SEAMEN—W ater colors and sketches with a 
non-amateurish sharpness, mostly by a half-dozen 
men: National Maritime Union, 354 W. 17. 
Thurs., June 14, from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


MetropotitAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries: 


of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization; also, prints and draw- 
ings by Goya. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 
1 to 5 P.M. 

Museum oF Non-Osyective PAINTING, 24 E. 54—Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
10 AM. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 moon to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 4. 


Atronso Ossorio—Water colors; also, mosaic seulp-— 


ture by John Stephan: Brandt, 15 E. 57. Mon. 
through Fri., 10 A.M, to.5:30 P.M.; through Sat., 
June 23. 

Note—The semi-annual outdoor art exhibit in Wash- 


ington Square will continue daily through Sun., 


June 17, from i1 A.M. until dark. 


MUSIC 


StapiuM Concerts—Philharmonic-Symphony—Open- 


ing concerts of the season: Artur Rodzinski con- 


ducting, Mon., June 18; Alexander Smallens con- 
ducting, Tues., June 19, and Thurs. through 
Sat., June 21-23. Highlights: Nathan Milstein, 
violin, June 18; James Melton, tenor, June 21; 
General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus and Dane- 
ers, June 23. (Lewisohn Stadium, Amsterdam 
Ave. at 138. AU 3-3400. At 8:30 P.M. Midtown 
ticket office: Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57. CI 7- 
5534. In case of rain, last-minute plans will be 
broadcast at 5, 6, and 7 P.M. over WNYC.) 
GotoMAN BAND—Central Park Mall, Sun., Mon., 
Wed., and Fri. Eves., at 8:30.... Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, Tues., Thurs., and Sat. Eves., 
at 8:30. . 
Jazz Concert—Dizzy Gillespie, trumpet; Slam Stew- 
art, bass; Erroll Garner, piano; and others. 
Fri., June 22, at 8:15 p.m. (Town Hall. BR 9- 


9447.) 
SPORTS 


BasesaALL—At the Polo GrouNps: Giants vs. Phila- 
delphia, Fri., June 15, at 2:30 p.M., Sat., June 
16, at 8:45 p.M., and Sun., June 17 (doublehead- 
er), at 2:05 ».M.; Giants vs. Boston, Tues., June 
19, at 2:30 p.M,, and Wed., June 20, at 8:45 P.M. 
. .. YANKEE STADIUM: Yankees vs. Philadelphia, Fri. 
and Sat., June 22-23, at 2:30 P.M... . EBBETS FIELD: 
Dodgers vs. Giants, Thurs., June 14, at 2:30 P.M., 
and Mon., June 18, at 8:30 p.M.; Dodgers vs. 
Boston, Fri. and Sat., June 22-23, at 8:30 P.M. 

Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Ray Robinson 
vs. Jimmy McDaniels, welterweights, 10 rounds, 
Fri., June 15; Fritzie Zivie vs. Harold Green 
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The wedding march from “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’? by Mendelssohn, painted for the 
Capehart Collection by Andre Girard. In this delightful scene, the artist depicts Duke Theseus and 
his bride Hippolyta wending through the woods from Athens, followed by the four lovers... Hermia, 
Lysander, Demetrius and Helena, and a procession of Shakespeare’s figures, as Queen Titania and 
her elfin company look on. Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the Capehart Collection may 
be secured at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or you may write direct to Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
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Love is a never-never land, where 
days are but dreams and nights are deep 
in summer’s magic. Yet even lovers 
must sometime face the winter of the 
outside world. Youth’s vision seems lost 
wo the green years, fled. 


Music, then, can help the heart find 
its way back to that first enchanted 
realm. Through the glory of the Cape- 
hart or the Farnsworth, romance’s songs 
are newly radiant. Old favorites, from 
opera to rhapsody, hold fresh promise 
for the present hour. 


Now, many thousands can again 
look forward to exquisite Capeharts and 
new, modest-priced Farnsworths. From 
the hands of men who today make 
Radar and precision military equipment, 
these phonograph-radios and radios fore- 
shadow new vistas of music pleasure. 


Finer record reproduction will be 
yours, for one, and richer tone, as well. 
FM reception will be available in many. 
Reliable record-changers, too, with the 
assurance of time-proved dependability. 
And television sets when tomorrow’s 
programs arrive in bright reality. 


Make a place in your plans for a 
Capehart or a Farnsworth . . . confident 
that there will be a wealth of cabinet 
styles and sizes to afford a perfect choice. 
Confident, too, that whichever you se- 
lect, it will be a product of beauty and 
of skill, the highest possible quality at 
its price. Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
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STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


HE lives because of plasma... 


SHE salvages paper for plasma containers 


HE saves every scrap of waste 

basket paper; bundles up each 
week’s accumulation of newspapers 
and magazines; rummages through 
the attic and cellar for long forgot- 
ten periodicals and miscellaneous 
boxes and packagings left behind 
by many a holiday season. 


She’s glad to do her part for she 
knows that paper is our No. 1 Criti- 
cal War Material. She knows that 
every hundred pounds of waste 
paper can make two hundred blood 
plasma containers—or six hundred 
fifty Ration K containers—or more 
than a thousand eartons for yellow 


fever vaccine. Again, in her role as 
family purchasing agent, she helps 
in a practical way to conserve paper 
by accepting articles unwrapped 
wherever possible. 


MecCall’s Helps Condition 
3,500,000 Families 


Paper salvage is only one of the sub- 
jects McCall’s Magazine is covering 
in the conditioning of its readers for 
their responsibilities in the war ef- 
fort. In war as in peace, McCall’s 
provides inspiration and guidance 
for the women in more than three 
and one half million homes. 


(Magazines use only 4% of all 
paper, and salvage drives recover 
much of that for re-use. With other 
publishers, McCall Corporation has 
introduced economies that save 
thousands of tons of paper. Because 
the supply of McCail’s is limited, 
readers help, too, by sharing their 
copies with neighbors and friends. ) 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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welterweights, 10 rounds, Fri., June 22. (Pre- 
liminaries at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 

Fencinc—National Championships: Women’s Foil, 
Individual, Thurs., June 14, at 6:30 P.M.; Epéc, 
Individual, Fri., June 15, at 6:30 p.m.; Sabre, 
Individual, Sat., June 16, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
(Fencers Club, 320 E. 53.) 

Gotr—Metropolitan G.A. Senior Championship, 
Thurs., June 14, Baltusrol G.C., Springfield, 
N.J....New Jersey State G.A. Amateur Cham- 
pionship, Match Play Rounds. Sat. and Sun., 
June 16-17, Canoe Brook C.C., Summit, N.J. 

Racinc—Weekdays at Belmont, at 1:30 P.M., 
through Sat., June 23. (Red Cross benefit day, 
June 14; Roseben Handicap and the Suburban, 
June 16; Peter Pan Handicap, June 19; Coaching 
Club American Oaks, June 20; National Stallion 
and the Belmont, June 23.) Frequent trains leave 
Penn Station Mon. through Fri. between 11:05 
A.M. and 1:10 P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. 

e+ 7 eand 245, Poe. 

| Tennis—Bill Tilden, Alice Marble, Frank Shields, 

and others, in a series of exhibition games for 
the benefit of the Red Cross, West Side Tennis 
Club, Forest Hills, Fri. through Sun., June 22- 

fs 24, at 1°30) P.M. 

Trotrinc—Weekdays at Roosevelt Raceway, West- 
bury, L.I., at 8:40 P.M. (A special train leaves 
Penn Station at 7:03 P.M.) 

Yacutinc—Stratford Shoals Overnight Race, River- 


: side Y.C., Sat., June 23, at 9 P.M. ... Champion- 
ss ship _regatta on the Sound: Larchmont Y.C., 
—- Sun., June 17, at about 2 P.M. 

‘ OTHER EVENTS 

a Generat EiseNHoweR—The General will arrive at La 


Guardia Field early Tues., June 19. During the 
day he will drive through the city and participate 
in’ several activities; definite plans to be an- 
nounced. 

Veterans’ PArapbe—An Infantry Day parade of two 
recently returned battalions and of 200 jeeps car- 
rying nurses and wounded soldiers, will be held 
on Fri., June 15, starting at Fifth Ave. and 34th 
St. at 12:30 P.M., and proceeding north to 59th St. 

Seventh War Loan Drive—A sham attack on a Bou- 
gainville pillbox, with flame-throwers, bazookas, 
rocket launchers, and other equipment seldom seen 
by civilians: Fri., June 15, at 8 P.m. (Ebbets 
Field. Tickets can be obtained by buying War 
Bonds at any major department store.) ... A big 
program of speeches by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, Philip Murray, William Green, and 
others; and entertainment by Lawrence Tibbett, 

~ Sono Osato, and many, many others: Sun., June 
17, at 1:30 P.M. (Central Park Mall.) ... “The 
Fighting Lady,” a 103-foot model of an aircraft 
carrier, on view in the Sunken Plaza of Rocke- 
feller Center. (Purchasers of War Bonds, at the 
Plaza, may go on board.) 

Wartime ExHisitions—At the NoRLysT GALLERY, 59 W. 
56: the poetry, prose, art, and newspapers of the 
French Underground during the Nazi occupation, 
including reproductions of work by the artist Jean 

- DuBuffet, and Midnight Press publications. Week- 
days 11 A.M. to 5°P.M.; through Tues., June 19. 
. . . CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lexington, at 42: a collection 
of United States Army combat vehicles, artillery, 
bombs,. rockets, and small arms, as well as equip- 
ment captured from the Germans and Japanese; 
also, weekdays from 12 noon to 5:45 P.M., con- 
tinuous showings of recent War Department films. 
Weekdays 9 A.M. to 6 p.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M. 

~ Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53. 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 p.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; 
through Sept. 30. 

Museum of THe City of New York, 5 Ave. at 104— 

_ About a hundred prints and other memorabilia 
showing the work of John Stephenson, who built 

,. New York’s first omnibuses, horsecars, early sub- 
way trains, and other rolling stock; also, the 
history of New York’s police force, shown in 
drawings, photographs, uniforms, and documents: 
Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. to’s P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 

r P.M.; through Sept. 30. 


ON THE AIR 


Generac EisenHower—Addressing a joint session of 
Congress, Mon., June 18, at 1 P.M., all major 
stations. 

State DepartMeNt—Archibald MacLeish and others 
in a discussion of our international policy; broad- 
cast from San Francisco, Sat., June 16, at 7 P.M., 
WEAF. 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, George Szell con- 
ducting, Sun., June 17, at 3 P.M., WABC.... 
Stadium Concerts, Tues., June 19, and Fri., 
June 22, at 8:30 p.Mm., WNYC.... Duke Elling- 
ton and his orchestra, Sat., June 16 and 23, at 
5 P.M., WJZ. 

Sports—Racing: the Preakness, Sat., June 16, at 
4 Pp.M., WEAF.... Boxing: Ray Robinson vs. 
Jimmy McDaniels, Fri., June 15; Fritzie Zivic 
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THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 


vs. Harold Green, Fri., June 22; at 10 P.M., 
WOR. 

News CommentAtors—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
Paris), Tues. at 10:15 P.M., WJZ.... Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 P.M., 
WABC.... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 P.M., WMCA.... Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 p.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
London), Sun. at 1:45 P.M.y WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.m., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 p.M., WEAF. 
...Lisa Sergio, Mon. through Fri. at 7 P.M., 
WOXR. ... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 P.M., 
WABC.... Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:45 P.M., WHN.... Leland Stowe, Sat. at 7:15 
p.M., WJZ....Raymond Swing, Mon. through 
Fri. at 7:15 P.M., WJZ.... Dorothy Thompson 
(from Europe), Sun. at 9:45 p.M., WOR. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THe Corn Is Green—Bette Davis in the part once 
performed by Ethel Barrymore on Broadway. 
Miss Davis seems slightly implausible and so 
does the picture. (Hollywood, B’way at 51) 

Guest tn THE House—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who al- 
most breaks up a happy family. With Anne Bax- 
ter and Ralph Bellamy. (Plaza, 58, E. of Madi- 
son; Thurs., June 14.... Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; 
through -Sat., June 16.... 8th Street Playhouse, 
s2 W. 83 Fri., through Mon., June 15-18.... 
Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23; Sun. through 
Tues., June 17-19.) 

A MebAt For BeNNY—John Steinbeck wrote the origi- 
nal story for this rather disappointing film about 
the death of a hero and its effect on his native 
village. With Dorothy Lamour, Arturo de Cor- 
dova, and J. Carroll Naish. (Rivoli, B’way at 49; 
Thurs., June 14.) 

Meet Me IN St. Louts—Judy Garland, sprightly and 
vocal, in an excellent adaptation of Sally Ben- 
son’s. stories. With Margaret O’Brien, Mary 
Astor, and Leon Ames. (68th Street Playhouse, 
3 Ave. at 68; through Sun., June 17.) 

Our Hearts Were Younc And GAy—Wholesome little 
rich girls abroad in 1923. The treatment is light, 
nostalgic, and sometimes funny. With Gail Rus- 
sell and Diana Lynn. (Loew’s 42nd Street, Lex- 
ington at 42; through Sat., June 16... . Orpheum, 
3 Ave. at 86; and Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12; through 
Mon., June 18.) 

A RoyAt ScAnnAt—Tallulah Bankhead, as the Em- 
press of all the Russias, in a comedy that prob- 
ably has little to do with either Catherine or his- 
tory, but is pretty funny anyway. (R.K.O. 58th 
Street, 3 Ave. at 58; R.K.O. 86th Street, Lex- 
ington at 86; R.K.O. 23rd Street, 8 Ave. at 23; 
R.K.O. 81st Street, B’way at 81; Riverside, 
B’way at 96; Nemo, B’way at 110; and Coliseum, 
B’way at 181; through Wed., June 20.) 

THe Way AHEAD—This account (not a documentary ) 
of how young Englishmen were trained for war is 
a fine and exciting picture, though unfortunately 
dated. (Victoria, B’way at 46; through Fri., June 
22.) 

Without Love—Donald Ogden Stewart’s version of 
Philip Barry’s play that has practically nothing 
to do with the original but is very gay and charm- 
ing anyway. Katharine Hepburn and Spencer 
Tracy head the cast. (Loew’s 175th Street, B’way 
at 175; through Tues., June 19.... Lexington, 
Lexington at 51; Loew’s 72nd Street, 3 Ave. at 
72; Loew’s 83rd Street, B’way at 83; and 
Olympia, B’way at 107; through Wed., June 20.) 

Wonper Man—Danny Kaye plays twins in this fun- 
ny film about love, murder, and ghosts. With 
‘Virginia Mayo and Vera-Ellen. (Astor, B’way 
at 45.) 

Note—‘‘To the Shores of Iwo Jima,” a stirring and 
sometimes shocking picture of the marines’ vic- 
tory in the Pacific, in Technicolor, is being 
shown at the following theatres—Loew’s 42nd 
Street, Lexington at 42; through Sat., June 16. 
... Orpheum, 3 Ave. at 86; and Sheridan, 7 Ave. 
at 12; through Mon., June 18....R.K.O. 58th 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


Street, 3 Ave. at 58; R.K.O. 86th Street, Lex- 
ington at 86; R.K.O. 23rd Street, 8 Ave. at 
23; R.K.O, 81st Street, B’way at 81; and Col- 
iseum, B’way at 181; through Wed., June 20. 


REVIVALS 


THe Apventures OF Tom SAwyer (1938)—Tommy Kelly 
and May Robson as Tom and Aunt Polly. (Stod- 
dard, B’way at 90; through Tues., June 19.) 

Atice AvAms (1935)——-The Booth Tarkington novel, 
with Katharine Hepburn and Fred MacMurray. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; Tues. through Thurs., 
June 19-21.) 

THe Bic Store (1941)—-The Marx Brothers take 
over a department store. (Greenwich, Greenwich 
Ave. at 12; Thurs., June 14.) 

THe Birack SwAN (1942)—Pirates in Technicolor. 
Tyrone Power, Maureen O’Hara, and George 
Sanders. (Alden, B’way at 67; Tues. and Wed., 
June 19-20.) 

CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS (1936)—-Sly doings in a medie- 
val Flemish town. In French, with Louis Jouvet. 

© (ssth Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55. 

Daysreak (1940)—Jean Gabin as a gentle murderer. 
In French. (5th Avenue Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 
12; starting Wed., June 20.) 

THe Garvden OF ALLAH (1936)—-The Hichens novel 
about desert love. Marlene Dietrich, Charles 

Soyer, and Technicolor. (Loew's 175th Street, 
B’way at 175; Wed., June 20.) 

Granp ItLusion (1938)—-German prisons in the first 
World War. In French, with Erich von Stroheim 
a Jean Gabin. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 

i. 55.) 

THe Heart oF A Nation (1943)—France, from the 
eighteen-seventies to the present. In French, 
with Michéle Morgan, Raimu, and Louis Jouvet, 
and with an English narrative by Charles Boyer. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; Thurs., June 14.) 

Here Comes Mr. Jordan (1941)—-About a prize- 
fighter who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 
Robert Montgomery and Claude Rains. (World, 
153 W. 49; through Thurs., June 21.) 

THe INFORMER (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (68th Street Playhouse, 3 
Ave. at 68; Mon. through Thurs., June 18-21.) 

Liresoat (1944)—Tallulah Bankhead and William 
Bendix torpedoed and set adrift by Alfred Hitch- 
cock. (8th Street Playhouse, 52 W. 8; Thurs., 
June 14.) 

Once Upon A Time (1944)—Whimsy about a dancing 
caterpillar. With Cary Grant and Janet Blair. 
Ss Gees Greenwich Ave. at 12; Thurs., June 
14. 

Pépe te Moxo (1941)—The French version of life 
in the Kasbah. With Jean Gabin. (Thalia, B’way 
at 95; Fri. through Mon., June 15-18.) 

THE Prisoner OF ZENDA (1937)—Madeleine Carroll, 
Ronald Colman, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
(Stoddard, B’way at 90; through Tues., June 19.) 

RosertA (1935)—The old musical comedy, with Gin- 
ger Rogers, Fred Astaire, and Irene Dunne. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; Tues. through Thurs., 
June 19-21.) 

THE 39 Steps (1935)—-Madeleine Carroll and Robert 
Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Loew's 
175th Street, B’way at 175; Wed., June 20.) 

THuNnpber Rock (1944)—-The dreams of a disillusioned” 
journalist in a Lake Michigan lighthouse. With 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara Mullen. (Nor- 
mandie, Park at 53; Thurs., June 14....Ter- 
race, 9 Ave. at 23; Sun. and Mon., June 17-18.) 

Top Hat (1935)—Ginger Rogers, Fred Astaire, and 
Irving Berlin music. (Alden, B’way at 67; Sun. 
and Mon., June 17-18.) 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—rtnHurs., JUNE 14: “‘The Love of 
Jeanne Ney” (1927), directed by G. W. Pabst. 

. . FRI, THROUGH SUN., JUNE 15-17: ““Sunrise’”’ (1927), 
with George O’Brien and Janet Gaynor; and 
“Hands” (1928), directed by Stella Simon.... 
MON. THROUGH THURS., JUNE 18-21: ““Ten Days That 
Shook the World’ (1928), directed by Sergei 
Eisenstein. ... FROM FRI., JUNE 22: “Storm over 
Asia” (1928), directed by Pudovkin. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to serv- 
ice men and their families. Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing (prefer- 
ence given to service men), 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310). 

VotunteeR Work—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of the 
city into various kinds of work are listed below, 
along with a few of the most pressing needs of the 
moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 
1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men and women to work 
in canteens at least one shift a week, night or 
day; men and.women to take a short training 
course and then work a minimum of two full 
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days a week as group-leaders in summer play- 
grounds....RED Cross, 315 Lexington, at 38 
(MU 4-4455): women to take a forty-six-hour 


ie Viol CE training course and then work one day a week as 
‘ ; y, / dietitians’ aides in hospitals; women to take an 
ON “3 C1UCEt FOR A eighty-hour course and then work at least two 


full days each week as nurses’ aides in hospital 

wards, clinics, etc. ... AMERICAN he as VOLUN- 

TARY SERVICES, 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050): women to 

SALES EXECUTIVE’S STRATEGY work three to five hours a day, several days a 

week, preparing refreshments for service men’s 
clubs; women who can pass a driver’s test and 
then, after completing a course in mechanics 
; ‘ ; P and first aid, work two sessions a week, day or 

There’s something new in his office! It’s evening, in the Motor Transport Service, driving 

the small desk microphone that is the for the Armed Forces and government agencies. 

] 4 : : - (For Motor Transport work, apply at 17 E. 67. 

heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED HOSPITAL FUND, 370 Lex- 

- It provides him with new dictating ease pata anne es S72 women e ublerees hos- 

. : $ a 3 pitals at least eight hours a week as aides in 

and COBY ERICAEE: It enables him to dictate at any time, without children’s wards, or as receptionists from 7 to 
requiring the presence of his secretary. It discourages mistakes 8:45 rte take a short training course 
: . A ative and en work ga e: i < as 

and misunderstandings. It encourages him to record his ideas] 9rig "er" St east one evening a week as 

ae Istructions instantaneously—while they’re fresh in mind. serve corps, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7-o100): 

t even recor ae 3 “al Ree eo heas women to work several hours a week, preferably 

records his over-the-desk conversations. during the day, as drivers for the Motor Corps; 
women to work at least one full day each week 
as receptionists in veterans’ rehabilitation centers. 

Harvesters—The War Manpower Commission is re- 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during the summer. Applications can 
be made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). f 

SeveNtH War LoAn Drive—The War Bond campaign 
is on, and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050), 
and the C.D.V.O., 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310), are re- 
cruiting volunteers who can work one or two 
afternoons or evenings a week canvassing or 
doing clerical work in connection with the drive. 

SatvaAce—Wastepaper (still very important) and 
food cans should be kept separate from other 
refuse and given to your building superintendent, 
who will see that they both reach the proper 
authorities. Although cans in any condition are 
acceptable, it will facilitate handling if you flatten 
them after cut.ing out both ends. Wastepaper 
should be tied in easily handled bundles. ... The 
government urges that householders continue to 
save kitchen fat, used in the manufacture of ex-_ 
plosives and sulfa ointments, among other things. 
Your butcher will give you two ration tokens 
for every pound you turn in to him.... Rags are 
urgently needed for use on ships, in war plants, 
and by mechanized forces. They can be turned 
over to any charity organization or junk dealer. 

Susurss AND Country—The setups for volunteer work 
and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most communities have some 
sort of committee in charge of these activities. If 
your local police can’t direct you to a convenient 
one, write for instructions to the War Council 
at your county seat. 

Girts, Loans, Etc.—The need for blood plasma to 
send overseas is acute. Donors who wish to con- 
tribute should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for 
an appointment.... The United National Cloth- 
ing Collection wants to accumulate a hundred 
and fifty million pounds of practical clothing, 
shoes, bedding, and linens for destitute families 
overseas. Drivers of laundry trucks will pick up 
contributions on their regular routes, or, for the 
location of the nearest depot, call HA 2-0290.... 

The Navy needs photographs and maps of the 
Japanese mainland and other enemy-controlled 
territory in the Orient. Anyone in the New York 
area who wishes to give or lend such material 
should communicate with the District Intelligence 
Officer, 90 Church, New York 7 (RE 2-9100, 
Ext. 8430-1-8).... Recreational equipment of all 
kinds is needed for service camps both here and 
abroad; at the moment there is a particular de- 
mand for games, playing cards, radios, records. 
floor lamps, and small furniture. Three organiza- 
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Because it brings such complete facility in getting things tions which will call for, and disttihels a 

Tes Oe IC ie ° tions are the itizens ommuttee for e rmy 

done, it is literally a Control Center for action, Why not learn and Navy, 36 E. 36 (MU 3-5366); Bundles 
now about Dictaphone Electronic Dictation for yourself? Send for America, 20 Warren St. (RE 2-8881); and 
. by, mated HHL y Sle . c - the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050).... Musical 

for new descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex instruments, especially brasses and aaiieaianan 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone needed for Army and Navy hospitals, transport 
. - ships, and recreation centers. Contributions can 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. be made t0 the ‘Metropolitan Opers aaa 


Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410).... Good books of 
all kinds are wanted for men in the Merchant 


Marine. If you have any to give, mail them tothe | 
. . s American Merchant Marine Library, 45 Broad- 
D I CTA P H 0 N E way, New York 6, or, for information about col- 


lections, call BO 9-0220.... Bibles, in English 

CAD . : . . : and foreign languages, are needed for service 

The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and men and for people in liberated countries, They 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. can be taken or sent to any A.W.V.S. office; for 
: the address of the nearest one, call RE 4-6050. 
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Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 

given it exclusively by women 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—-wonper MAN, Dan- 
ny Kaye, Virginia Mayo. 

Carito., B’way at 51 (CO s-1250)—“Thrill of a 
Romance,” Esther Williams, Van Johnson. 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—‘‘Son of 
Lassie,” Peter Lawford, Donald Crisp. 

Guose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—‘‘It’s in the Bag,” 
Fred Allen, Jack Benny. 

Gortnam, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—“‘Delightfully 
Dangerous,” Jane Powell, Ralph Bellamy. 

Hottrwoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—THE CORN IS 
GREEN, Bette Davis, John Dall. 

Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—Through Mon. 
Aft., June 18: “China Sky,’ Randolph Scott, 
Ruth Warrick. ... From Mon., June 18, at 8:30: 
“Those Endearing Young Charms,” "araine Day, 
Robert Young: (Opening night admission by 
War Bonds only). 

Paramount, B’way at 43 (BR 9-8738)—“‘Out of This 
World,” Diana Lynn, Eddie Bracken, Veronica 
Lake. 

Ravio City Music Hatt, 6 Ave. at so (CI 6-4600)— 
“The Valley of Decision,’ Greer Garson, Greg- 
ory Peck, Donald Crisp. 

Rivou, B’way-at 49 (CI 7-1633)—Thurs., June rq: 
A MEDAL FOR BENNY, Dorothy Lamour, Arturo de 
Cordova....Fri., June 15: theatre closed.... 
From Sat., June 16: “Junior Miss,”’ Peggy Ann 
Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—Through Tues. 
Aft., June 19: ‘“‘Where Do We Go from Here?,” 
June Haver, Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie... . 
From Tues. Eve., June 19, at 8:30: picture to 
be announced. (Opening night admission by War. 
Bonds only.) ; 

State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
June 20: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,’ Joan Fontaine, 
Arturo de Cordova. 

Strand, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—Thurs., June 14: 

“Pillow to Post,’ Ida Lupino, Sydney Green- 


street.... From Fri., June 15: “Conflict,” 
Humphrey Bogart, Alexis Smith, Sydney Green- 
street, 


Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—1HE way AHEAD, 
David Niven: 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Atven, B’way at 67 (SU 7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., June 16: “Private Worlds,” 
Claudette Colbert, Charles Boyer; also ‘Moon 
over Miami,” Betty Grable, Don Ameche.... 
Sun. and Mon., June 17-18: Top HAT, Ginger 
Rogers, Fred Astaire; also “You’re in the Army 
Now,” Jane Wyman, Jimmy Durante. ... Tues. 
and Wed., June 19-20: THE BLACK swAN, Tyrone 
Power, Maureen O’Hara, George Sanders; also 
“Song of the Islands,’’ Betty Grable, Victor 
Mature. 

BetMont, 121 W. 48 (BR 9-0378)—Spanish films, 
no English titles—Thurs., June 14: “Mi Cuate, 
el Rey.” ... From Fri., June 15: ‘“‘Melodias de 
América.”’ 

Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Thurs., June 14: 
“Roughly Speaking,” Rosalind Russell, Jack 
Carson; also “Crime by Night,’ revival, Jane 
Wyman, Faye Emerson.... Fri. through Mon., 
June 15-18: ‘‘Rulers of the Sea,” revival, Marga- 
ret Lockwood, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; also “The 
Stars Look Down,” revival, Margaret Lockwood, 
Michael Redgrave.... Tues. and Wed., June 
19-20: “Best Foot Forward,” revival, Lucille 
Ball, William Gaxton, Virginia Weidler; also 
“Cheers for Miss Bishop,” revival, Martha Scott, 
William Gargan. 

51H AVENUE PLAyHousE, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., June 19: ‘““Amphitry- 
on” (in French), Henri Garat; also “32 Rue de 
Montmartre” (in French), Gaby Morlay, Erich 
von Stroheim.... From Wed., June 20: pay- 
BREAK (in French), Jean Gabin; also ‘‘They Met 
in Moscow” (in Russian). 

55tH Street PLaYHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)— 
Revivals, French films—carNivaL IN FLANDERS, 
Louis Jouvet; also GRAND iLLusion, Erich von 
Stroheim, Jean Gabin. 

Litrte Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Tentative— 
“We Accuse,” documentary film. 

STANLEY, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—“The Ural 
Front” (in Russian). 

THatia, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Revivals— 
Thurs., June 14: THE HEART OF A NATION (in French, 


with : English narrative by Charles Boyer), 
Michéle Morgan, Raimu, Louis Jouvet; also 
“Mister V,” Leslie Howard.... Fri. through 


Mon., June 15-18: pépé LE MOKO (in French), Jean 
Gabin; also ‘‘Voice in the Wind,” Sigrid Gurie, 
Francis Lederer.... From Tues., June 19: ALICE 
AvAMS, Katharine Hepburn, Fred MacMurray; 
also roserta, Ginger Rogers, Fred Astaire, Irene 
Dunne. 


Worip, 153 W. 49 (CI 7-5747)—HERE COMES mr. 
eORnAtb revival, Robert Montgomery, Claude 
ains. 


EAST SIDE 


Arr, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Mon., June 
18: “The Princess and the Pirate,’’ Bob Hope. 
... From Tues., June 19: ‘‘The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., June 16: ‘Roughly Speaking,” 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson; also ‘“‘The House 
of Fear,” Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. ... Sun. 
through Tues., June 17-19: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, 
Anne Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also ‘The Major 
and the Minor,” revival, Ginger Rogers, Ray 
Milland.... From Wed., June 20: “Thunder- 
head—Son of Flicka,’ Roddy McDowall, Preston 


AT THE 
MOVIE HOUSES 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 14, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20 


THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE7, UNDER "'MOTION PICTURES." 


Foster; also “Mr. Emmanuel,” Felix Aylmer, 
Greta Gynt. f 
Loew's 42No Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
Through Sat., June 16: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell; also ‘And 
Now Tomorrow,” Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, 
Susan Hayward....Sun. and Mon., June 17-18: 
“The Princess and the Pirate,” Bob Hope; also 
“The Town Went Wild,” Freddie Bartholomew, 
Jimmy Lydon.... Tues. and Wed., June 19- 
20: “The Vampire’s Ghost,’’ John Abbott; also 
“The Phantom Speaks,” Stanley Ridges, Lynn 

Roberts. 

Lexincton, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., June 20: witHout Love, Katharine Hepburn, 
Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also ‘‘Leave It to 
Blondie,’ Penny Singleton. 

Trans-Lux 52No Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Thurs., June 14: ‘The House of Fear,” Basil 
Rathbone, Nigel Bruce.... Fri. through Mon., 
June 15-18: “Roughly Speaking,’ Rosalind Rus- 
sell, Jack Carson....Tues. and Wed., June 
19-20: “Our Wife,” revival, Ruth Hussey, Mel- 
vyn Douglas. 

Normanoie, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., June 
14: THUNDER ROCK, revival, Michael Redgrave, 
Barbara Mullen. ... Fri. through Sun., June 15- 
17: “The Picture of Dorian Gray,’’ Hurd Hat- 
field, George Sanders.... Mon. and Tues., June 
18-19; “Tonight and_ Every Night,” Rita Hay- 
worth, Lee Bowman, Janet Blair. ... From Wed., 
June 20: ‘‘The House of Fear,” Basil Rathbone, 
Nigel Bruce. : 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Through Mon., 
June 18: ‘‘The Picture of Dorian Gray,” Hurd 
Hatfield, George Sanders... . From Tues., June 
19 (tentative): ‘Roughly Speaking,” Rosalind 
Russell, Jack Carson. 

R.K.O. 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Wed., June 20: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tal- 
lulah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; 
also “Tarzan and the Amazons,” Johnny Weiss- 
muller, 

PLazA, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Thurs., 
June 14: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, Ralph 
Bellamy. ...Fri. through Mon., June 15-18: 
“The Princess and the Pirate,’ Bob Hope. ... 
From Tues., June 19: ‘‘Here Come the Waves,” 
Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts. 

681H Streer PLayHouse, 3 Avé. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Sun., June 17: MEET ME IN ST. LouIs, Judy 
Garland, Margaret O’Brien, Mary Astor.... 
From Mon., June 18: THE INFORMER, revival, Victor 
McLaglen, 

Loew's 72nd Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., June 20: without Love, Katharine 
Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also 
“Leave It to Blondie,’’ Penny Singleton, 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., June 
14: “Belle of the Yukon,” Gypsy Rose Lee, 
Randolph Scott, Dinah Shore; also “Betrayal 
from the East,’ Lee Tracy, Nancy Kelly = 
Fri. through Mon., June 15-18: “‘T’il Be Seeing 
You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley 
Temple; also ‘‘Escape in the Fog,’”’ Otto Kruger, 
Nina Foch.... From Tues., June 19: “Roughly 
Speaking,” Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson; also 
“The House of Fear,’ Basil Rathbone, Nigel 
Bruce. 

TrANS-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Fri., June 15: “Roughly Speaking,” 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson... . Sat. through 
Mon., June 16-18: ‘“Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka,” Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster... . 
From Tues., June 19: “Remember the Day,” 
revival, Claudette Colbert, John Payne. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Wed., June 20: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tal- 
lulah_ Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; 
also “Tarzan and the Amazons,” Johnny Weiss- 
muller. 

Loew's 86TH Srreetr, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., June 15: “The Princess and the 
Pirate,” Bob Hope; also ‘The Town Went Wild,” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. ... Sat. 
through Tues., June 16-19: “Here Come the 
Waves,” Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny 
Tufts; also “Dark Mountain,” Ellen Drew, Rob- 
ert Lowery....Wed., June 20: ‘‘Beyond To- 
morrow,” revival, Maria Ouspenskaya, Charles 






Winninger; also “Tom Brown's School Days,’ 
revival, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, Jimmy Lydon. - 
ree Mia Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through | 
Mon., June 18: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, — 
Diana Lynn, Gail Russell; also “And Now To-_ 
morrow,” Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan — 
Hayward....Tues. and Wed., June 19-20: 
“The Vampire’s Ghost,” John Abbott; also “The © 
Phantom Speaks,’ Stanley Ridges, Lynn Rob- . 


erts, 
WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Thurs,, June 
14: “The Sign of the Cross,’ revival, Claudette 
Colbert, Fredric March, Charles Laughton; also 
“A Night to Remember,” revival, Loretta Young, 
Brian Aherne. ... Fri. through Sun., June 15-17: 
“Roughly Speaking,’ Rosalind Russell, Jack 
Carson; also ‘The House of Fear,” Basil Rath- 
bone, Nigel Bruce.,..Mon. through Wed., 
June 18-20: ‘‘Here Come the Waves,” Bing 
Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts; also “Dark — 
Mountain,” Ellen Drew, Robert Lowery. 

8TH Street PLayHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., 
June 14: tFesoat, revival, Tallulah Bankhead, . 
William Bendix.... Fri. through Mon., June 
15-18: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, Ralph 
Bellamy. ...Tues. and Wed., June 19-20 (t>rta- 
tive): ‘“Here Come the Waves,” Bing Crosby, 
Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts. i 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA 9-2166)—Through 
Mon., June 18: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, 
Diana Lynn, Gail Russell; also ““And Now To- 
morrow,” Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan 
Hayward....Tues. and Wed., June 19-20: 
“The Vampire’s Ghost,” John Abbott; also “The 
Phantom Speaks,” Stanley Ridges, Lynn Rob- 
erts, 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., June 14: ONCE UPON A TIME, revival, Cary 
Grant, Janet Blair; also THE sic STORE, revival, 
the Marx Brothers. ... Fri. through Mon., June 
15-18: “Roughly Speaking,’ Rosalind Russell, 
Jack Carson; also “The House of Fear,” Basil 
Rathbone, Nigel Bruce.... From Tues., June 
19: “Lost Angel,’ revival, Margaret O’Brien, 
James Craig, Marsha Hunt; also “The Lady Is 
Willing,” revival, Marlene Dietrich, Fred Mac- 
Murray. 

R.K.O. 23rd Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Wed., June 20: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tal- 
lulah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; 
also ““Tarzan and the Amazons,” Johnny Weiss- 
muller. 

Terrace, g Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sats 
June 16: GUEST IN THE House, Anne Baxter, Ralph 
Bellamy; also ‘See My Lawyer,” Olsen and 
Johnson. ... Sun. and Mon., June 17-18: “Janie,” 
revival, Joyce Reynolds, Robert Benchley, Ann 
Harding; also ‘‘Thunder Birds,” revival, Gene 
Tierney, Preston Foster. ... From Tues., June 
19: THUNDER ROCK, revival, Michael Redgrave, 
Barbara Mullen; also “Presenting Lily Mars,” 
revival, Judy Garland, Van Heflin. 

77tH Street, B’way at 77 (TR 4-9382)—Revivals— 
Through Wed., June 20: “Stanley and Living- 
stone,” Spencer Tracy, Nancy Kelly, Richard 
Greene; also ‘‘That Night in io,” Alice Faye, 
Don Ameche, Carmen Miranda. ’ 

R.K.O. 8lst Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 
Through Wed., June 20: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tal- 
Julah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; 
also “Tarzan and the Amazons,” Johnny Weiss- 
muller, 

Loew's 83r> Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 
Through Wed., June 20: without Love, Katharine 
Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also 
“Leave It to Blondie,” Penny Singleton. 

Stopparp, B’way at go (SC 4-9257)—Revivals— 
Through Tues., June 19: THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, 
Madeleine Carroll, Ronald Colman; also THE Ap- 
VENTURES OF TOM sAWyER, Tommy Kelly, May Rob- 
son.... Wed., June 20: ‘Beyond Tomorrow,” 
Maria Ouspenskaya, Charles Winninger; also 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” Sir Cedric *Hard- 
wicke, Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. ; 

Riversive, B’way at 96 (RI 9-9861)—Through Wed., 
June 20: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; also ‘Tarzan 
and the Amazons,” Johnny Weissmuller, 

Cartton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Thurs., June 
14: ‘“‘Between Two Women,” Van Johnson, 
Gloria De Haven, Lionel Barrymore; also “Noth- 
ing but Trouble,’ Laurel and Hardy... . Fri. 
through Mon., June 15-18: “Roughly Speaking,” 
Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson; also “ he House 
of Fear,” Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. ... Tues. 
and Wed., June 19-20: ‘‘The Keys of the King- 
dom,” Gregory Peck, Rosa Stradner, Thomas 
Mitchell. 

OtympiA, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., June 20: without Love, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also ‘“‘Leave 
It to Blondie,” Penny Singleton. 

Nemo, B’way at tro (AC 2-9406)—Through Wed., 
June 20: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah’ Bankhead, 
Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; also ‘Tarzan 
and the Amazons,” Johnny Weissmuller. 

Loew's 1751H Street, B’way at_175 (WA 7-5200)— 
Through Tues., June 19: without Love, Katharine 
Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also 
“Leave It to Blondie,” Penny Singleton. ... 
Wed., June 20: THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, 
Marlene Dietrich, Charles Boyer; also THE 39 
steps, revival, Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat. 

Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA 7-7200)—Through 
Wed., June 20: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; also “Tar- 
zan and the Amazons,” Johnny Weissmuller, 
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More beautiful than ever...in 


blo : 


So easy to apply and quick to dry, 

Elizabeth Arden’s leg make-up stays on the legs 
and off the clothes. Water-resistant. Clings, until 
deliberately washed away, with a blemish-concealing 
sheer textured beauty that trims the ankle — 
slims the leg. Be sure to wear Velva Leg Film 


with bathing suits or shorts, it makes your legs 












look sun-burnished ... far more lovely. 


Sun Beige (light)—Sun Bronze (medium)—Sun Copper (dark) 


Approximately 20 pairs in the 5 oz. bottle, 1.00 
Almost 50 pairs in the 12 oz. economy size, 2.00 





VELVA LEG FILM BUFFER... for polishing after 
applying Velva Leg Film. Must be thoroughly 
dry, then buff lightly for a sheer-textured 
finish, .50 


prices plus taxes 
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Outside, the Budd-built train is gleaming stainless steel. Its 
sturdy structure is also stainless steel—for strength and safety. 
But inside, it is richly colorful, luxurious, beautifully decorated. 

Budd retains famous artist-architects to design car interiors 
—was the first to introduce mural decorations, specially-woven 
upholstery fabrics and window draperies, venetian blinds. 
Budd reclining chair “sleeper coaches” are famous for their 
beauty as well as economy. Budd also builds modern, conven- 
iently-arranged lounge and tavern cars and sleeping cars—has 
given observation and dining cars a new distinction. 

Budd’s purpose is to make railroad travel attractive. Success 
of the idea is witnessed by the famous name trains Budd has 
built for the Burlington, Santa Fe, Florida East Coast, Seaboard, 
Atlantic Coast Line, New York Central, Pennsylvania, Rock 
Island, Missouri Pacific and other railroads: Budd builds for 
railroad profit through increased volume. 


@ Colorful lounge of the Seaboard’s Silver Meteor. 


EDWARD G. BUDD Me EU RNG COMPANY y 2) 44 


Pons iz. ALD EB LOR Cn A DETROIT 


Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and stainless steel highway truck trailers. 


Designers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
*REG.U.S,. PAT. OFF, 
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“Do come in Edward, 
Irene is just in the middle of 
a most interesting account 


of how she came to buy her 


d i" uh ees iti 
first pair of May SER. stockings.” 


COPYRIGHT 1049, LEN THEME. 166 
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Perit TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


ESOLATION Notre: The Minis- 
ter of Reconstruction in the 
present Italian government is 


Signor Ruin. u 


HERE is a footnote to the fare 

table on the back of T.W.A.’s new 
schedule which is either provoking or 
provocative, depending on whether you 
have a plane reservation to make or 
haven’t. It reads, ““T.W.A. is not re- 
sponsible for errors or omissions in this 
fare table which is printed for informa- 
tion only.” We detect a queer, gristly 
distinction here which is hard to cut 
through. The footnote may be merely 
a piece of light whimsicality unlooked 
for in a transportation table, or it may 
represent nuance and flexibility in the 
use of language beyond the dreams of a 
semanticist, or, as seems most likely, 
it may be the work of a schedule maker 
who has developed an acute contempt 
for the word “information.” The last is 
something we can understand. It recalls 
bygone political campaigns throughout 
which, bombarded though we were 
with facts from both sides, our sense of 
enlightenment seemed to diminish as 
our information accumulated. Here, 
summed up in an offhand footnote, is a 
ferocious bugbear of today: information 
that isn’t. “The wealth of statistics and 
the poverty of conclusion, assurance 
floundering in a sea of propositions true 
and false—this is a dilemma of modern 
man, so well informed, so far from 
sure. : 


HE Daily Mirror has been inquir- 

ing around among homemakers, 

and it reports that the prime desires of 

the American housewife are: (1) de- 

feat of Japan, (2) economic security 

for her family in the future, and (3) a 
new vacuum cleaner. 

We have seen the female American 


but 
National tr iumph, 


dream expressed in many forms, 
never so succinctly. 
personal safety, and no dust. 


HE Mirror article went on to pro- 

ject a vision of the future, when 
our pent-up desires for household appli- 
ances and highway vehicles will be 
loosed upon a:reconverted world. ‘The 
vision was of a vast and expanding na- 
tional health. It did not particularly 
impress us, any more than does Dr. de 
Kruif’s picture of the rejuvenated male. 
The hounds that track the 
health still sniff a doubtful tree. People 
will begin to improve their health when 
they begin seriously to improve. their 


nation’s 


soil, not their sewing machines. It is 
not our high-octane lawnmower that 


matters, it is what we do with the grass 
clippings. (They must be composted 
and returned to all our gardens.) At 
home we should decentralize and add 
organic material to the field. Abroad 
we should federalize and add organic 
law to the planet. But instead, we add 
another bag of chemicals to quicken the 
young bean vine and a shot of de Kruif’s 





testosterone propionate to brighten the 
old farmer. We spray our apples and 
our cabbages with lead poison and take 
another life-insurance policy to offset 
the degenerative effect of arsenate upon 
our kidneys. The delegate from Leba- 
non was right when, addressing the 
plenary session, he said, “There is a 
security which is utterly insecure.” 
(French and British papers please copy. ) 
And the Squire of Pleasant Valley is 
right, too, terracing his Bromfield slopes 
with the profits from books, and adding 


dung and leaf mold to Ohio’s dirt. Even 
the Bible, that best-seller, is right, and 


the house built on a sandy place some- 


how slips off and goes downhill. 
PEAKING of Dr. de Kruif, the 
chief reason for his’ violent en- 


thusiasm, he makes clear in his book, is 
that he has been taking the stuff him- 
self and has been reborn. We have 
here a literary device which could eas- 
unbearable—the literature 
In the last few years 
of volumes 


of reminiscence: by professional men: 


ily become 
of the cured. 
have had a 


we spa te 


country doctors, dental surgeons, min- 


isters, bartenders, agents, psychia- 
trists, 
lawyers, and so on. Some of them have 


If de Kruif’s book 


PES? 


corner druggists, civil-liberties 


been rather tedious. 





means that we are now opening the 
gates at the other end and are to be 
deluged with testimonials from satisfied 
healed patients, reformed 
personalities, freed clients, and boozy 
converts, it will mark a dismal turn in 
humane letters. The only thing that 
encourages us is the knowledge that, on 
the whole, writers do not feel good, 
never have “felt good, and presumably 


De Kruif is a sport. 


customers, 


never will. 


NE of the poems in the new Emily 

Dickinson volume not only con- 
tains as clumsy a line as ever was penned 
but was not even written by Emily. It 
is the one beginning ““My God, what 
is a heart?” The author is Geor ge Her- 
bert, he of the seventeenth century. 
The clumsy line is “That thou shouldst 
it so eye and woo.” (My God, what 1s 
a mouthful? ) Emily presumably liked 
this poem, jotted it down, and tucked 
it away in that famous camphorwood 
chest, where it lay until Mrs. Bingham 





\ 

pulled it out with a glad cry and pre- 
sented it to Harper & Brothers. We 
have no comment to make on this funny 
coincidence, except to point out to poets 
that it is dangerous to jot down any 


thought but your own, and sometimes 


inadvisable even to do that. 


Our Own Baedeker 


ANS the second largest coun- 
try in South America, is ‘only two- 
fifths the size of the United States; its 
length, however, is equal to the dis- 
tance from Hudson Bay to Yucatan. 
Nine-tenths of the country is a plain, 
with a mild, subtropical climate; the 
central portion of the plain is the Pampa. 
In other nooks and crannies of Argen- 
tina, you can find almost any kind of 
landscape you want—high plateaus, 
tropical swamps, ice fields, mountains— 
and weather ranging from a hundred 
and five in the shade to twenty-five be- 
low. The Plata River carries forty- 
five per cent more water than the Mis- 
sissippi. “The wild life includes boars, 
pumas, jaguars, unregenerate politi- 
cians, crocodiles, ostriches, and condors. 
The ostrich furnishes us with the mak- 
ings of feather dusters. “The condor 
flies practically in the stratosphere, 
twenty-three thousand feet up. 
Argentina’s history is soon told, thank 
the Lord. It was explored and settled 
—here and there, at least—by the Span- 
iards in the sixteenth century, and it was 
a Spanish possession until 1816, not long 
after an uprising in which the Spanish 
viceroy was deposed. Until 1853, civil 
war and dictatorships made things un- 
pleasant; then a constitution patterned 
after our own was set up. It provided 
for the usual civil liberties, including 
freedom of the press, and guaranteed 
minority representation in the senate 
by forbidding any party to hold more 
than two-thirds of the seats. Since the 
Fascist coup, the constitution has been 
ignored, but we all ought to hope for 
the best: Argentina is still in the melt- 
“ing-pot stage. Of a population of more 
than thirteen million, only fifty-three 
thousand are Indians. Between 1858 
and 1937, six million people immigrated 
there. “Today Argentina has four mil- 
lion Italians, a million Middle Eastern 
folk known in Argentina as Turcos, 
two hundred and fifty thousand Ger- 
mans, and twenty-five hundred Ameri- 
cans. There are also colonies of Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Russians, and Basques. 
Everybody speaks Castilian Spanish and 
drinks yerba maté, a brew with a caf- 
feine content not quite as high as that 
of coffee. 
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The Spanish introduced cattle to the 
Argentine in 1552. Grazing proved so 
popular and profitable that nobody both- 
ered about farming until the Italians 
began to arrive in force, in the eighteen- 
seventies. The old-time gaucho was a 
prodigal fellow. He thought nothing 
of slaughtering a steer simply to have 
tongue for dinner. Farming proved just 
as easy as grazing, since a couple of hun- 
dred thousand square miles of the Pam- 
pa are covered to a depth of seven feet 
with a rich black loam. Thousands and 
thousands of acres of land elsewhere in 
the country are still kicking around and 
can be had by homesteaders for the ask- 
ing. Argentina now exports beef, wheat, 
wool, corn, oats, rye, linseed, cotton, 
sugar, fruit, wine, casein, cheese, butter, 
and birdseed. She has no mineral re- 
sources to speak of, and imports seventy- 
five per cent of the manufactured prod- 
ucts she uses. 

The people of the Argentine are said 
to be not terribly fond of good-will mis- 
sions from the United States, and an- 
other thing that makes them throw their 
hats on the ground and jump up and 
down on them is the fact that in Buenos 
Aires, the third largest city in the west- 
ern hemisphere, churches 
maintain a hundred and thirty-six mis- 
sionaries. The Argentines don’t, drink 
much and are rarely seen drunk. When 
they want to say a girl is perfect, they say 
she’s churrasca, the word for meat that’s 
been roasted just right. The word goes 
for anything. A pretty girl who visits 
Buenos Aires has to get used to such 
remarks from men as ““‘What a nice lit- 
tle bosom!”’ She may also be the re- 
cipient of a friendly pinch or so in eleva- 
tors and other public places. All this is 
called piropo, and is considered great 
fun in the Argentine. Family life in the 
big cities is fairly sticky. A newly mar- 


American 


ried pair usually move in with in-laws 
or take an apartment in the same build- 
ing. Asa result, the men spend a good 
deal of their leisure in clubs, of which 
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there are five hundred in Buenos Aires 
alone. The duenna thing is dying hard, 
but it’s now O.K. for young ladies in 
groups of four or more to go to the 
six-o’clock showing of a-movie. When 
presenting the check for a meal or a 
round of drinks, the waiter brings dice 
so the guests can see who’s stuck. When 
there’s a death in the family, the women 
go into complete mourning—right 
down to and including their under- 
wear—for two years. The Argentine 
has the longest stretch of perfectly 
straight railroad track in the world: a 
hundred and eighty-six miles without 
deviating more than six inches, right or 
left, up or down 


Kerns’ Job 


HE Department of Agriculture 

issues a Directory of Organization 
and Field Activities, and it is through 
this that we found out about Paul W. 
Kerns. On page 46 appears the name 
of William H. Clark, Jr., Dog Kennel- 
man. Then, below, is this memorable 
entry: “Paul W. Kerns, Under Dog 


Kennelman.” 


“Life? Eternal 


HAT with the low priority we 

have had to put on tales of the 
Rialto, we’re only just now getting 
around to mentioning the twenty-three- 
hundred-and-twenty-eighth perform- 
ance of “Life with Father,” though this 
took place on the evening of May 28th. 
The point, of course, is that “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” ran only twenty-three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven performances. 
Thus, “Life with Father” has achieved 
the second longest run in dramatic his- 
tory. It can’t “overtake the champion, 
“Tobacco Road,” until some time in 
June; 1947. Nobody connected with 
the management has any doubt nee = 
will, however. Harry Forwood, 
show’s press agent, who has been on . 
job for five and a tale years, feels that 
in one sense his contender is already 
ahead of “Tobacco Road.” “ ‘Road’ 
went in for cut rates, two-for-one, all _ 
sorts of tricks,” he told us somewhat _ 
scornfully. T am proud to report that 
it now costs more to see ‘Life with 


Father’ than it did on opening night, 
November 8, 1939.” 


The statistics of this theatrical mira-_ 


cle are, of course, fascinating. As of 
May 28th, the show’s gross at the 
Empire Theatre was $4,125,076. The 
gross from all road companies was 


$4,319,500. Grand total, $8,444,576. 


The attendance at the Empire was 
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“Tf you knew how many times I thought Pd never stand here and whistle again... 


ences brought the total to 5,848,000, 
in round numbers. Twice during the 
New York run the scenery has been 
completely repainted, the carpet re- 
placed, and the furniture recovered. 
There are sixteen parts in the play, and 
a hundred and seventy-nine Equity 
members have appeared in them, here 
and on tour. Four of the original New 
York cast are still at work: A. H. Van 
Buren, as Dr. Humphreys; Dorothy 
Bernard, as Margaret, one of the maids; 
Ruth Hammond, as Cousin Cora; and 
Richard Sterling, as the Reverend Dr. 
Lloyd. Mr. Van Buren understudies 
whoever is playing Father, and has gone 


about 2,383,000, and out-of-town audi- 
) 


on in that part more than a hundred 


times. Howard Lindsay and Dorothy 
Stickney, who created the parts of 
Father and Mother, swore off for good 
on June 17, 1944, after having ap- 
peared, off and on, some twelve hun- 
dred and fifty times. 

Counting New York and the road, a 
total of eighty child actors have ap- 
peared in the roles of the four Day chil- 


dren. That breaks down to thirty-nine 
in New York and forty-one on the road. 
As they grew older, they’d move up one 
notch and be replaced from below. No- 
body, however, has played all four roles. 
‘Twenty-two of the boys are now in the 
armed forces, as aerial gunners, Sea- 
bees, paratroopers, pilots, bombardiers, 
and plain G.I.s; they are scattered 
in such remote places as Okinawa, 
British Columbia, Germany, Italy, and 
Arkansas. The original Clarence, 
John Drew Devereaux, is now a cap- 
tain in the infantry; last spring he 
won the Silver Star for leading an at- 
tack on three German pillboxes in the 
Siegfried Line. 


Wings of Song 


NE of the all-night radio programs 
recently played “The Blue Dan- 

ube.” -An old gentleman sipping a beer 
in a Third Avenue bar remarked to the 
bartender, when it was over, that ““The 
Blue Danube” was a beautiful piece. 
“Yup,” the bartender said. “Any bastid 
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couldn’t waltz to that oughta have his 
teeth knocked down his throat.” 


Military Government 


HIS will be a refresher course on 

military government, which the 
Germans have now begun to experience 
on a large scale. To those who think they 
know all about military government, we 
will put a test question: Just how is mili- 
tary government distinguished from 
military law, and how do these two dif- 
fer from martial law? It’s not easy, you 
see. But fortunately we know every- 
thing. To get military law and martial 
Jaw out of the way first, military law is 
what governs soldiers, wherever they 
may be, in peace or in war, and martial 
law is the enforcement of civil law by 
military action. (However, when the 
English say “martial law,” they mean 
“military government.”) <A _ typical 
manifestation of martial law over here is 
what is sometimes imposed during a 
strike. Military law has been defined by 
our courts as “due process of law to those 


in the military service of the United 


States.’ It has also been held binding 
on civilians employed by the Army— 
cooks, stenographers, and the like. 
Military government, which you 
may also call “the law of hostile occupa- 
tion,” is really a rather new wrinkle 
in warfare. The traditional attitude, of 
course, was winner take all; this was 
summed up as recently as a hundred 
and thirty-five years ago when the 
Duke of Wellington shouted at some- 
body or other that military government 
(only, of course, being English, he 
called it “‘martial law”) was “neither 
more nor less than the will of the general 
who commands the Army; in fact... 
no law atall.” If a conqueror didn’t take 
over a defeated country, kill or enslave 
the inhabitants, and appropriate all pub- 
lic and private property, the losers felt 
that they were just that much ahead of 
the game. To be sure, historians have 
zealously sought out instances of post- 
war magnanimity and played them up. 
For example, Philip of Macedon, after 
defeating the Athenians at the battle of 
Chaeronera, buried their dead and re- 
leased his prisoners without ransom. 
And the Romans abandoned their early 
practice of putting prisoners to death, 
but this was only because they found 
they could sell them as slaves. Henry V, 
after winning the battle of Agincourt, 





set up a stiff penalty for rape and devas- 
tation by fire, but you have to remember 
that he was courting the French Prin- 
cess Catherine at the time and was out 
to make a good impression. 

About the last wholesale plundering 
and ravaging in history, before this war, 
was wreaked on us by the invading Brit- 
ish in the War of 1812. Very soon there- 
after manners came to warfare. It was 
no longer good form to steal food or 
other supplies from the civilian popula- 
tion; officers requisitioned what they 
needed, paying cash, giving receipts, or 
at least saying thank you. The turning 
point came during our Civil War, with 
the promulgation of President Lincoln’s 
General Order No. 100, which was 
subtitled “Instructions for the Govern- 
ment of the Armies of the United States 
in the Field.” It was the work of an 
immigrant Prussian scholar, a Dr. Lie- 
ber, who appears to have been equally 
impressed by his early service in the 


Prussian Army and the new romantic , 


literature about the rights of man. Or- 
der No. 100 had a profound influence on 
military law. It was adopted by other 
countries and became the basis of all sub- 
sequent international agreements deal- 
ing with warfare, including the Hague 
Conventions. The present War Depart- 
ment manual “Rules of Land Warfare” 
is simply Lieber brought up to date. 


To be specific, military gov- 
ernment invests the command- 
ing officer of the occupying 
forces with all legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial powers. 
He may retain what he likes of 
the enemy’s civil government 
or throw it all out and start 
over again. Whenever it seems 
a matter of military necessity, 
the rights of individuals may be 
suspended, including, obvious- 
ly, the right of habeas corpus. 
Inhabitants of occupied coun- 
tries may legitimately be forced 
to do any work required by 
military necessity—road_ re- 
pair, for instance, or hospital 
work. Taxes or fines may be 
assessed against them, and upon 
requisition they must surrender 
any property demanded of 
them, for which they are paid 
in cash. Perhaps it would be 
easier to list what the occupy- 
ing forces cannot do. Well, 
we can’t force the Germans 
to take an oath of allegiance 
to our flag, and they are not 
supposed to be harmed by ty- 
rannical or capricious acts, and 
they are not supposed to be 
sworn at or called bad names, and that’s 
about all. 


Ye Heavy Laden 
FELLOW who, for his own 


good reasons, attended divine serv- 
ice in a large and not noticeably de- 
nominational church somewhere in Cal- 
ifornia reports that after the sermon and 
the prayer the pastor made an an- 
nouncement. “My dear friends,” he 
said earnestly, “if there be any among 
you who seek help in shouldering your 
worldly cares, if any of you would 
lay down your burden of sin and, 
through prayer and repentance, arise 
cleansed and refreshed, please get in 
touch with my secretary any morning 
before eleven-thirty.” 


En Gréve 


AVING been tipped off to the 
fact that there was a little friend- 
ly labor trouble at the Pavillon Res- 


taurant, on East Fifty-fifth Street, we 
went around there the other evening. 


JUNE. 16,1945 


As we approached the place, two strik- _ 


ing waiters, comprising a picket line, 
and a lady with blue hair were having a 
* » “ 
terrific argument in French. “Vous 
wavez jamais travaillé chez Monsieur 
Soulé!” the lady declared vehemently. 
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“Mais, Madame,” one of the pickets re- 
plied, “jai travaillé chez Monsieur 
Soulé depuis les jours du World’s Fair.” 

It was the first time we'd ever heard 
French in a picket line. The lady got 
into a limousine, the strikers started 
picketing again, and we addressed the 
one who had done the talking. ““What’s 
the beef, brother?”’ we asked, with the 
merest trace of a French accent. “The 
lady,” he answered, “say I no work for 
Mr. Soulé. Ha! I have been with Mr. 
Soulé ever since he was running the 
French Pavilion at the Fair.” We in- 
quired if Mr. Soulé didn’t pay enough. 
“Mr. Soulé is a wonderful fellow,” said 
the striker. ““I'wo weeks with pay he 
gives us for vacation and a bonus on Oc- 
tober fifteenth, anniversary of the Pavil- 
lon. A fine man to work for—clears off 
the dishes himself to help you out. For 
Mr. Soulé I would rather work than 
anybody else. But Mr. Soulé is stubborn. 
All the time he wants us to wait on the 
same people.” More specifically, we 
learned, the waiters are on strike to 
change stations each week. 

We moved inside to have a talk with 
Mr. Soulé, but we found that impossi- 
ble. He and his headwaiter were too 
terrifyingly intent on an effort to serve 
some forty diners in a small room to the 
left of the entrance, the main dining 
room having been closed down. They 
were assisted, frantically if not ably, by 
persons we later identified as the hat- 
check girl, the cashier, and a lad who 
had suddenly been promoted 
from dishwasher. The young 
lady passed us once, groaning, 
“Mr. Soulé is killing himself! 
Oh, oh, oh!” We returned 
to the sidewalk to talk to our: 
picket friend further. 

“T am going to tell you 
truthfully all about this mat- 
ter,” he said. “Mr. Soulé is 
old-fashioned. He thinks each 
‘waiter must have same custom- 
ers over and over and over. So 
then he makes us put all our tips 
in a trunk and share them. He 
does this so that the waiter with 
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waiter that has nice people. But 
maybe some night I do twice 
as much work as another waiter 
—make twenty dollars. I put 
the twenty dollars in a kitty and 
when everything is divided I 
get fifteen dollars. That is silly. 
Now Mr. Soulé says that unless 
a waiter is with the same peo- 
ple all the time, he will not 
know exactly what they want. 
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Name me a Pavillon customer—I tell 
you what they like.” “Lucius Beebe,” 
we said. “Smoked salmon, plat du jour 
or sometimes chateaubriant, asparagus, 
orange soufflé, and demitasse,”’ said the 
picket. “He does not change much and 
gets reduced prices. Another one never 
changes is Mr. Norris, and Mr. Soulé 
thinks nobody can remember what he 
wants. For two years always the.same: 
petite marmite, grain Beaus¢jour, char- 
lotte aux pommes, demitasse. For his 
nurse—he’s sick—a demitasse. For his 
wife a cup of tea.” The picket was inter- 
rupted by a lady in a platina wrap. “Ts 
this the way you help the war effort?” 
she said bitterly. “Madame,” said the 
picket, “‘striking is American right.” 
When she had gone, the picket added, 
“Whether we’re inside or outside, the 
war will do all right, I think.” He 
told us that the first day of the walk- 
out had been a lively one. The Duchess 
of Windsor crossed the picket line in 
pursuit of frogs’ legs. “Right away,” 
said the picket, “we call PM and a 
photographer came. Then what hap- 
pens? The Duchess gets out by an- 
other. door. Personally, I like the 
Duke and Duchess fine. Always they 
sit in what we call the blue-blood sta- 
tion. That station is the one breaks 
your back: la Comtesse Camargo, Du- 
bonnet, the Duchess, Colonel Benes, 
Cole Porter—all at once. My God! 
That Cole Porter is a fussy one. Ex- 
actly one hour before he come, we must 
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put a bottle of Chilean chablis on ice, 
and when he orders he is very change- 
able. He knows-food all right, though. I 
wouldn’t mind right now bringing him 
a steak a la Bordelaise. But if Mr. Soulé 


-wants to be stubborn, we are stubborn 


back at him. Is the democratic way.” 


Short Short Short Story 
HALKED up on a garage door 


over on East Forty-ninth Street, at 
a height of about three feet and a half, — 
are four words as pregnant, probably, 
as any four words could be: ““MAURICE 
IS ALWAYS SORRY.” 
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“Tf they’d hit that one, this neighborhood 
would certainly be no place to bring up the children.” 
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I had heard her say, and it proved to be 
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N the future I shall seldom read a 
newspaper headline without won- 
dering to what bizarre extent its 

meaning might be distorted by a willful 
and capricious mind—more specifically, 
by Mary Conley’s mind. 

Mary Conley lives in a small town 
in Illinois. I met her when the Army 
sent me there a while ago to see some 
tests run off at an ordnance proving 
ground. The billeting officer on the 
post, which is just outside the town, 
told me that all the available accommo- 
dations on the post were in use, so he 
was putting me in a very nice private 
home. He hoped I wouldn’t mind. It 
was only about a mile from the main 
gate. He said that the house belonged 
to a Mrs. Conley, who loved having 
people in town on Army business stay 
with her. 

I walked the mile to Mrs. Conley’s 
house and rang the bell. 

A very old lady opened the door. 
“Tm eighty-eight years old,” she said. 
“Wipe your feet.” 

“Mrs. Conley?” I said, stepping in- 
side. 

“Before I was married I used to 
be Mary Brady, back in Somerville, 
Mass.,” the old lady said cordially. “I 
had eleven offers before Mr. Conley 
proposed, and I had eight after he died. 
_ Excuse me while I go out to the kitchen 
and put my teeth in.” 

She brushed a hundred vagrant 
strands of hair away from her face and 
went to the kitchen. When she came 
back she asked me suspiciously whether 
I had wiped my feet. 

ves, | said, 

fhe part’ as ethis;’« she jsaid, “I’m 
eighty-eight years old and I can’t be 
cleaning up mud all the day long. It’s 
hard enough as it is, with the Democrats 
and all, and Russia and that part. Do 
you understand, dear boy?” 
She led me to my bedroom, a 
neatly furnished cubicle on 
the first floor, just off the 
kitchen. “TI live downstairs, 
too,” she went on, “‘because 
I can’t be running up and 
down, up and down, all the day long. 
Not with that Henry Wallace and all 
the trouble we’re having! And _ the 
money the government gets for those 
bonds it sells—do you think it goes to 
the boys in the trenches? Well, it don’t! 
Not a penny! They keep it in Wash- 
ington and spend it on themselves, the 
wicked things!”? Indignant and out of 
breath, she sat down on the edge of the 


bed. 


AM 


It occurred to me that I was in a part 
of the country which is famous for its 
irreconcilability. 

“Do you happen to have a newspaper 
with tomorrow’s weather forecast?” I 
asked. I wasn’t really interested in the 
weather, but I was curious to see in what 
dark manner the affairs’ of the world 
were presented to Mrs. Conley. 

“Certainly, dear boy. Of course I 
have.” Then she added, gloating, “‘It’s 
got some terrible things in it today.” 

I said politely that I was sure it had. 

“A painted I-won’t-say-what, stand- 
ing there just as the Lord made her, 
with only a little bit of a shift to cover 
places I won’t mention.” 

She got up with sudden briskness and 
went to fetch the paper. To my aston- 
ishment, it turned out to be the Chicago 
Sun, a generally well-behaved publica- 
tion. She showed me the terrible picture, 
and I was disappointed, I must say. It 
was merely a photograph of ‘Tamara 
Toumanova interpreting something by 
Brahms. 

I asked Mrs. Conley whether this was 
the paper she read regularly. She said 
it was, and added ominously that she 
didn’t know what we were all com- 
ing to. “That Mrs. What’s-her-name 
who ran off with the King—she started 
it. A lot of folks don’t realize that she 
started it, but she did. Him and her!” 
Mrs. Conley looked very pleased with 
herself and cracked her knuckles. 

“Started what!” I asked. 

“Everything!” said Mrs. Conley. 

I was puzzled. “Mrs. Simpson started 
everything?” 

“She certainly did! Running off with 
that Henry the Something-or-other.” 

I was about to proffer a courteous 
suggestion, but decided against it. I was 
afraid that if Mrs. Conley’s conversa- 
tion were deflected, even for a moment, 
she might not return to her 
interesting accusation. “TI 
don’t understand,” I said. 
“What was it they started?” 

The old lady _ bridled. 
“Now you mustn’t go quiz- 
zing me,” she said, giving me 
a grandmotherly slap on the shoulder. 
“That ain't manners! That ain’t the 
way I was brought up to do in Somer- 
ville, Mass., and I know it ain’t the way 
your mother taught you to do, either. 
Not at all!” She shook her head vigor- 
ously. “Then, noticing that I was about 
to light a cigarette, she got up, darted 
away, and came back with an ashtray. 
“Not on the carpet, dear boy,” she chid- 
ed. This was the first rational thing 


—— 


just about the last. 


ACH evening when I returned 
from the post (I had my meals 
there and generally spent an hour or 
two with the ordnance people after 
dinner), I found Mrs. Conley sitting 
under a bridge lamp in the living 
room with the Chicago Sum in her lap. 
She loved to talk, and she employed a 
variety of conversational wiles to detain 
me as long as she could. Her opening re- 
marks were especially startling. “I see 
Turkey’s going to surrender,” she an- 
nounced the first night. The’ second 
night she began with “What do you 
suppose will happen to us, dear boy, now 
that we’ve lost our Navy?” And the 
third night she -opened fire with the 
dramatic statement that the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations was run- 
ning Italy and that she, for one, had 
always predicted that something like 
this would happen. 

Mrs. Simpson’s goings on with Hen- 
ry the Something-or-other had prepared 
me for anything. Having heard of the 
consequences of that little affair, I was 
not nearly so alarmed by Mrs. Conley’s 
subsequent scareheads as I might other- 
wise have been. In each instance I mere- 
ly uttered a few perfunctory words of 
concern and then asked to see the paper. 

“Now, what do you want to see 
the paper for, dear boy?” the old lady 
would ask indignantly. But I used to 
insist on seeing it, and she generally 
handed it over to me, reluctantly. She 
would seem infuriated, but I soon found 
out that she wasn’t, really. It was a 
kind of Victorian archness by which she 
intended to convey that she had a poor 
opinion of any man who preferred look- 
ing at a newspaper to conversing with 
her. ' 

Turkey’s surrender was what Mrs. 
Conley, in her infinite madness, had 
considered the import of a modest story 
near the bottom of page one. ‘The 
main head was ““TURKEY YIELDS TO 
FRANCE ON EXTRADITION DEMAND” 
and the item went on to explain how 
Turkey was going to turn over to the 
French a number of Vichyites who had 
been hoping to escape trial as traitors. 
“BRAZIL TO GET U. S. WARSHIPS,” a 
Sun headline said, the second night, 
apropos of the transfer of some small 
coastal patrol vessels. And the big 
C.I.O. story proved to be “wu.s.o. 
PRAISED FOR WORK IN ITALY.” 

The first night, I tried to explain to 
Mrs. Conley that Turkey had not sur- 
rendered but merely had agreed to per- 
mit the extradition of some French col- 
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laborationists so that they could be tried 
in French courts. Mrs. Conley wasn’t 
interested. ‘“Turkey and that part,” 
she said with a contemptuous sniff, “and 
all them other foreigners, and Wallace 
and that part!” 

Inaccuracy was only one of Mrs. 
Conley’s specialties. Unquestionably, her 
forte was the nonsequitur. : 

“But Mrs. Conley!” I used to pro- 
test at first. With considerable firmness 
she would say, ““Now, don’t argue, dear 
boy. You mustn’t argue. That-ain’t 


“Another vanilla, Benny.” 


manners. ‘The part is this, I’m eighty- 
eight years old and I know what ’m 
talking about!” 

For some reason I had assumed that 
Mrs. Conley was a thoroughgoing Re- 
publican, and I was distinctly surprised 
to find that she wasn’t. Once, to cheer 
her up, I said something cordial about 
that harassed party. Her reply was bit- 
ter: “Bread and water’s too good for 
them and that kind!” I asked her 
whether she liked Senator Taft. (‘“Riff- 
raff!”’?) I asked her whether she liked 





Governor Dewey. (“T’ll Dewey him!”’) 
I asked her whether she liked Senator 
Vandenberg, but just then a loose shut- 
ter began to bang against the side of the 
house. I offered to fix it. When I came 
back, I said, “Well, what about Van- 
denberg? He’s pretty good, isn’t he?” 
She beamed. Evidently I had hit upon a 
topic that pleased her. “‘He certainly is,” 
she said firmly. “He saves his best loin 
lamb chops for me and none of your 
shoulders, and if I say, ‘I want a bit of 
suet,’ he wraps it up along with the rest 
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“We always take these fingerprints for later identification.” 


and never charges me a penny extra.” 


I explained that I had meant Vanden- 
berg the Senator, whereupon she went 
to some trouble to point out to me pa- 
tiently that there wasn’t any such 
person. 

I asked her whether she was a Demo- 
crat. She was so hurt by this that she 
merely said “That part!” and, with a 
toss of her head, angrily drew some 
needles and yarn from a bag that hung 
beside her chair and began to knit. 

It was.no use inquiring about persons 
of prominence in Illinois. Either she 
hadn’t heard of them or she didn’t like 
them. Or both. For I soon learned that 
Mrs. Conley had a disparaging word to 
say about almost every member of the 
human race. For example, she had never 
heard of Harold Ickes, but she said “‘T’ll 
Ickes him!” just as grimly as she had 
threatened to ““Dewey” the Governor 
of New York. 

There was only one man in public 
life, living or dead, who she conceded 
was not wholly bad, and that was an 
Irish alderman who had laid suit to her 
heart some sixty years before, while she 
was spending the summer at a beach 
resort near Boston. She had discov- 
ered, in the nick of time, that he intend- 
ed to use her money to save his truck- 
ing business, which was nearly bank- 
rupt. But Mrs. Conley regarded him as 
weak: rather than wicked, and often 


reminisced about how: fine a sight he 
had been in a bathing suit. 


I HAD my fill of sensational news 
while I lived with Mrs. Conley. Of 
the many items I picked up, most, I 
fear, have been kept hidden from such 
sheltered persons as the readers of our 


_own Times. Bulgaria, I discovered, is 


where a lot of rich Americans go to 
live with their mistresses. The United 
States Government is collecting evidence 
against Jay Gould, and when this evi- 
dence comes to light, it will reveal why 
butter is so scarce. “Che King of Eng- 
land and the King of France don’t get 
along together; they quarrel all the 
time and fuss about money. As soon 
as Mary Pickford reached her twenty- 
first birthday, she married her child- 
hood sweetheart and retired from the 
screen, and today she is all skin and 
bones from housework. England wants 
Fall River, Massachusetts, and someday 
she is going to try to get it. Coolidge is 
practicing law somewhere in New Eng- 
land; it wasn’t Coolidge that died, it was 
Hoover. Molotov is something you spray 
flies with. All George Bernard Shaw 
cares about is wearing flashy clothes 
and seducing young girls. Harry Hop- 
kins went to Boston once, many years 
ago, in an anti-Irish play, and there 
was a big demonstration about it. Italy 
is where all the murderers come from. 


And William Jennings Bryan is 
too smartified for his own good. 

I can’t begin to tell you all the 
terrible things about Canada. We 
are in great danger of attack from 
that direction by an army of a 
million men. Every single person 
in Canada is descended from a 
convict, and the way they kill 
each other and carry on, you won- 
der anybody up there dares to go 
to bed at night. I can’t begin to 
tell you about Mexico, either, ex- 
cept that down there it’s murder, 
suicide, rape, “and that part,” day 
in and day out. 

There was no mistaking Mrs. 
Conley’s predilections. Catastro- 
phe was her dish, and so was sin. 
The fascinating part—“‘part”’ has 
wormed its way into my vocabu- 
lary, and will probably stay there 
for years—the fascinating part 
was that Mrs. Conley’s unique 
budget of news apparently had 
been derived entirely from the 
Chicago Sum, for she kept nod- 
ding toward it, as if in reference. 

“Mrs. Conley,” I said once, 
before I left Illinois, “do you read 
the Sux from beginning to end?” 

“Now, that’s a very silly question!” 
she said, with the great show of indig- 
nation that she always liked to display 
at any question, no matter how casually 
or cordially it might be asked. “Of 
course I don’t read it from beginning to 
end, dear boy! Of course not! I broke . 
my reading glasses years ago!” 

“But how can you tell what’s in the 
paper?” I asked. 

“T can see the pictures, can’t I?”’ she 
demanded. “T can see all the funny lit- 
tle pictures, dear boy, that tell a story 
from day to day. And I can see the big 
black words, you know. I can see all of 
them, of course, just as well as the next 
person.” 

“ “The big black words’?” I repeated 
feebly. 

“Certainly,” she said. She consulted 
the paper that lay on her lap, as it al- 
ways did, and tapped it with her finger. 
“Russia!” she. observed, in a scornful 
tone. “‘Russia and that part! Trying to 
pull the wool over an innocent man’s 
eyes!” 

“Whose eyes?” I asked, still capti- 
vated by her technique of breaking the 
news. ‘“‘Who’s the innocent man?” 

“Stalin,” she said. . 

“Stalin?” . 

“Of course, dear boy. If you'd only 
take the trouble to look at the paper, 
you wouldn’t ask such foolish ques- 
tions:” —JAMEs REID PARKER 
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THE WEDDING CAKE 


HE wind-up victrola stood open 
on the seat that ran around the 
scaly bole of the horse-chestnut 
tree, and two little, elaborately formed 


blossoms had fallen on the warped rec- 


ord of “Make Believe.” Other records 
lay on the seat. It had been an unusually 
hot day for early June, but now the 
afternoon breeze that swept across the 
cove was cold from the still-cold sea out- 
_side, and Lydia Foster had an old coat 
thrown around her shoulders as she sat 
in the shade sewing name tapes on her 
stepdaughter Janie’s camp clothes. The 
uniforms had just come, and Lydia, who 
admittedly was one to tire quickly of a 
subject, had decided to sew on as many 
tapes as she could while her fancy was 
still taken by the neat blue shirts and 
shorts and the white towels and wash- 
cloths with blue stripes. 

The lavender lilacs, thick and strong 
on the old bushes by the house, tossed in 
the wind, and the horse-chestnut blos- 
soms blew down on the lawn. All the 
world was in motion; everything swung 
and bent this way and that. The water 
in the cove was blown along in short lit- 
tle waves, very dark and bright, and the 
new, tall hay in the field beyond the 
picket fence leaned sweetly down and 
rose again, changing its shades of green 
as it did so. Lydia finished sewing on the 
thirty-second “‘Jane M. Foster,” stitched 
in flowing blue script on white tape, 
clawed off the thread with a pair of dull- 
bladed shears, and dropped the labelled 
sock into a pile of clothing beside her on 
the grass. She felt that something should 
be done about this kind of day—some- 
thing eventful and unusual ought to 
happen at any minute now—but this 
was a youthful feeling, she told herself, 
she should certainly have gotten over 
long ago, for here she was, thirty years 
old and-quite domesticated after three 
years of a settled life with her husband, 
who had been a widower, and his two 
small daughters. So she stitched away 
with untidy stitches round and round 
little white tapes, while she sat in a 
wicker chair with a coat around her 
shoulders, like an old lady. Sometimes 
she actually felt old; she had, without 
any conscious effort and really without 
any sense of restraint, become nearly 
as old as her husband, who was forty- 
two and had never been young. When 
she had married him, she had had a 
certain lightness of heart and spon- 
taneity of manner that had appealed to 
him, for various reasons, but he had 
soon discovered that with it went a cas- 

_ ual treatment of the business of living 


that galled him when he had it under his 
own roof. So, one way and another and 
before long, she had, as he described it 
to himself, been calmed down, for she 
was a tractable girl and fond of her hus- 
band, and she had come to be what 
everyone thought of as a wonderful wife 
—so devoted to poor John and the two 
poor little girls, who had been wifeless 
and motherless for five years. 

This was one of the days when John 
came home early from his law office in 
town, and Lydia felt that she should 
not run off, in case he might have 
something he wanted her to do. So she 
threaded her needle and took up another 
sock. There was lots to be done around 
the place. The sailing dinghy, for in- 
stance, was not yet painted for the sea- 
son, and neither were the doors and 
window frames of the old. carriage 
house, which was being rescued from a 
state of picturesque collapse and made 
very firm and substantial. All the build- 
ings on the place had been painstakingly 
restored one by one, for John liked neat- 
ness and solidity. He also liked to do a 
certain amount of the work himself and 
so it did not progress very fast. It pleased 
him to have Lydia do some work, too, 
though he often regretted her some- 
times rash methods with a paintbrush 
and always deplored her taste for strong 
colors. She was very agreeable, how- 
ever, and gave in to his better judg- 
ment, so the old house and buildings 
now looked like all the other old houses 
and buildings that had been revived in 
the village; that is, white with green 
blinds and doors, a white 
picket fence, with every pick- 
et in place, firmly dividing 
lawn from field, fresh shin- 
gles on all the roofs, and ev- 
erything that once had leaned 
now braced up and made 
square. [here were also lots 
of trellises) on which grew 
clematis and carefully sprayed 
roses. It all satisfied John 
very well, and Lydia herself 
had come to admire this tidi- 
ness, and agreed that it was 
easier to keep things neat than it was 
to let them get out of hand and then 
have to struggle to get them in order 
again. 

But she never forgot the place as it 
had looked when they bought it, just 
after they were married. John had 
heard that the house was for sale, and he 
had driven her down from town to look 
at it late on an April afternoon. The old 
house was then painted yellow—at least, 
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what paint was left on the narrow clap- 
boards was yellow—with pale, blue- 
green blinds that were chalky from the 
weather. he garden beds were over- 
grown with grass and weeds, and there 
were no fences and no trellises. The 
field came right up to the tilted door 
stones, and through the dank grass ran 
the smooth little trails of mice and rats 
and snakes. A rabbit had dashed out of 
a syringa bush and raced off across the 
wet dirt road. It was low tide and the 
cove was drained out and a man was 
in the middle of it digging clams; he left 
watery footprints as big as a giant’s be- 
hind him in the mud that shone in the 
afterglow. Through the wavy glass of 
the windows, they had peered in at the 
dim rooms, empty and dignified, and 
Lydia’s heart had gone out to the house, 
bleak and handsome above the cove in 
the spring evening, and they had bought 
it. 

Sometimes, too, she remembered an- 
other day, when they had come down to 
see about starting the necessary repairs. 
It was still April, and a sunny, quiet 
morning after a rain. John was indoors 
with the plumber, and Lydia, vacant 
and happy, was leaning over the low 
branch of a dying apple tree, looking 
off at the water. Behind her stood the 
old house, its doors and windows open 
to the empty rooms, the spongy dark 
shingles on the roof steaming in the sun. 
She heard someone coming toward her 
through the wet, dead grass, and then, 


~as she turned, a voice said, ‘‘Hello. I 


was going by and I came in to congratu- 
late you on your house.” 

Beside her was a tall, ugly young 
man, with wild, straight black 
hair and a cheerful, undis- 
tinguished face out of which 
sprang a ridiculous long nose. 
His eyes were a very clear 
light brown and he looked at 
her with a friendly regard 
that was warming to her. He 
had on a faded red-and-black 
checked shirt, hanging loose, 

‘and dungarees that were 
stuffed into muddy leather- 
tops. He looked energetic, 
and he smelled strongly of 

cedar shavings. “I’m a neighbor,” he 

said. “My name’s Dick Fiske and I 

live over there.” He pointed at a little 
low gray house toward the village, 

away from the’ cove. “So I thought I'd 

pay my respects.” 

Lydia, who liked him at once, said, 
“T’m so glad you did. So you like our 
house?” 

“Oh, very much,” he said earnestly. 
“Tt’s the best house here. I would have 
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bought it myself long ago if I could 
have afforded it, but I’ve always hoped 
somebody’d come along and take it.” 
He gave her a sharp glance and added, 
“You look like a nice girl, not the kind 
who'd tamper with it. Don’t be offend- 
ed,” he went on, as she did not reply. 
“Tt’s just that I have a sentimental na- 
ture and [’ve got a kind of proprietary 
feeling about this house from living 
beside it so long. I don’t like change 
and decay. I like the house and I’m 
scared to death of having it spoiled.” 
He smiled at her quite frankly. 

Lydia started to say that she was 
scared, too, but he interrupted her. 
“Well, I'll go along,” he said. “If I 
can help you at all, Pll be glad to.” 
He went rapidly away toward the road, 
jumped over the ditch that ran beside 
it, then turned and shouted to her, 
“What’s your name? I forget!” 

“Lydia Foster!” she called. “My 
husband’s John! Why don’t you go in 
and see him? He’s indoors talking 
about plumbing!” 

“T won’t bother him now!”’ he an- 
swered. “‘I’ll come again!” 

“Do you live here all the year 
round?” 

“Most of it, yes!”? he shouted. “I’m 
an artist by trade, but when things get 
thin, I work for Havener, the boat 
builder! Goodbye!” He waved a big 
arm and went off, his shirttails flapping, 
and for some reason Lydia began to 
laugh as she turned again to lean on 
the apple bough. 

When John had come out of the 
house a little later, he had said, “Who 
was that you were calling to?” She 
had told him, and he had said, “Oh,” 
the disapproval in his voice reminding 
her that it is not dignified to hold a con- 
versation with a strange 
young man at the top of 
your voice. 


S° Lydia sat under 
the horse-chestnut 
tree three years after 
this, and the old yellow 
house was now’ white 
and fine, and every- 


thing was tidy and 
pleasant and cared for, 
the flower beds cut 


round with an edger 
and everything pruned 
into easy control. Dick 
Fiske had become one 
of the customary fig- 
ures in hers and John’s 
life—a necessary evil, 
John seemed to feel. 
He moved across their 





calm landscape like a waterspout,.un- 
predictable, not often very close but still 
disturbing, by virtue of his natural vio- 
lence. He and Lydia were friends, as 
far as John allowed them to be, and 
Dick was not troubled by the fact that 
John mistrusted him. In the beginning 
he had been attracted by Lydia and 
sorry for her, with her sedate husband 
and the two little stepdaughters, and 
he had suspected her of being flighty, 
but when she turned out to be an atten- 
tive and fond wife, and inclined to 
grow more so rather than less as time 
went by, he had dismissed her except 
as a nice, useful neighbor, kind and 
helpful. Often, though, when he saw 
her away from John, she was gay and 
young and feckless in an innocent way, 
and they always had a good time in each 
other’s company. He had never be- 
come reconciled to the glistening white 
paint and the trellises and the pickets, 
and sometimes when he and Lydia were 
alone they would become hilarious about 
it and she would forget that she had 
learned to admire calm and order, and 
they called the house “the Wedding 
Cake” between themselves. 

Lydia wound up the victrola, took 
off “Make Believe,’ and put on 
‘“There’s a Small Hotel,” for she was 
in a nostalgic frame of mind, and 
picked up a pair of blue shorts and 
another name tape and knotted a 
thread. Then she heard John’s car 
come in the driveway and go with a 
thump over the barn doorsill. Present- 
ly she saw him. coming along the path 
by the brick walk, carrying some bun- 
dles, which he put down on a step by 
the house as he passed it. She shut off 
the record, for John did not like jazz, 
and called “Hello!” to him. 
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“Hello,” he answered, and she saw 
with surprise how very gray his hair 


was in the sun and that he walked al-— 


most like an old man, slow and weighty, 
watching his step, as he left the path 
and came across the grass. She looked 
at him with enormous curiosity, seeing 
that the bright day did not become him. 
He bowed his head and walked under 
the tree, patted her shoulder, and sat 
down on the seat, saying, “Is all that 
Jane’s camp clothes?” : 

“Oh, yes,” she said, laughing. “T° 
can’t imagine why I backed you up on 
sending her to such a fancy camp. 
didn’t bargain on such a pile of stuff 
to mark.” 

“Tt does seem rather silly for a ten- 
year-old girl,” he said. 

“How are you!” she asked him. 

“Oh, Pve got kind of a headache,” 
he answered. 

“Have yout” 


She put down the 


shorts and looked at him kindly, . “I~” 


wish you’d take some aspirin.” 
He said, in a voice as near to petu- 
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lance as he ever came, “You know I ~ 


won’t take it. Why do you always sug- 
gest it?” 

She sighed, and smiled. “Because I 
think you might try it someday.” 

They sat there, and the wind was 
cold and the blossoms kept falling about 
them. John leaned his head carefully 
back against the trunk of the chestnut 
tree and shut his eyes. 


“T was going to paint the dinghy,” 


Lydia said after a moment. “T finished 
sanding it yesterday and I would have 
painted it today, but then I thought I'd 
wait till you got home and see what you 
wanted to do.” She longed to have the 
little boat ready, to be able to sail out 
of the cove with the blunt little bow 
smacking the waves 
and the sail wet half- 
way up the mast. 

“T don’t want to do 
anything very much,” 
said John. “I think Pll 


lie down a while.” 


your” . Lydia said. 
“And Pll get you some 
tea and bring it up.” 
“Chat 
nice,” he said. “‘Aren’t 
you cold out here?” 
“Just beginning to 
be,” she said. She stuck 
the needle into ‘the 
shorts and picked up the 
clothes from the grass. 
Together they went 
in a side door that 
opened into a small 
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hallway off the main hall, and John, 


after looking idly at some letters lying 


‘on the table, started up the stairs. 


“Aren't the children home yet?” he 
paused to ask her. 

“No, Janie’s at the Millers’ and I 
think Edith’s got a date after school 
with Dick. He was going to take 


“her to the yard to show her the ketch 


that’s being launched next week.” 
She dropped her coat and the camp 
clothes on a little yellow chair with a 
bunch of grapes painted on its back, and 
went out into the kitchen- Here it was 
hot and clean and cozy. ‘They had kept 
the big coal range and a kettle simmered 
on it. There were two dishes for the 
cat on a newspaper under the sink, and 
lilacs, blown by the wind, tapped 
against the window. The afternoon sun 
was bright, lying in oblongs on the yel- 
low floor. John would feel better after 
he had eaten something, and with the 
children both out he would get a nap. 
She moved the kettle to the front of 
the stove and yawned. She set a small 
tray and sat down on a high stool to 
wait for the kettle to boil. 


HE front door opened and closed 
with a bang and a man’s voice 
called, “Edith! Lydia!” It was Dick. 
Lydia called out to him, “Dick, I’m 
in the kitchen! Edith’s not home aoe af 
He came in, looking pale and di- 
shevelled and blowing his nose; he had 
been working hard and he had had a 
bad cold. “Hello,” he said. “How are 
you! I haven’t seen you for quite some 
time.” 

“Tm fine,” she said. ‘But you look 
a little peaked.” 

“Well, Pve got a hell of a head- 
ache,” he said, flinging himself down on 
a chair and tlting back in it, his hair 
hanging over his forehead. “Have you 
got any aspirin, Lyddy dear? Mine’s 
all gone, and the top of my head’s 
ing to blow off if I don’t take some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, right here,’ Lydia answered, 
and she took the bottle from the cup- 
board, where it lay in a saucer with 
some Antrol and a card of thumbtacks. 
As she moved her hand away, she up- 
set a can of dried mustard and it spilled 
out over the shelf, and she thought, in 
amused exasperation, Why does every- 
thing always get messy and kind of hec- 
tic when Dick’s around? Something 
gay, too, and relaxing always came into 
the house with him, she felt, something 
that was familiar and friendly and that 
went out when he went, leaving be- 
hind for a moment a faint sense of loss 
2 \d mournfulness. As a rule, however, 
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“Tps been brought to my attention, Watson, that yowve 
been venturing sums on the races lately: Pall me, what do 
you like in the sixth at Belmont?” 


she did not think very much about it. 
She handed him the bottle of aspirin, 
shut the door on the mustard, and 
turned on the water in the sink to let 
it get cold. 

“Where is Edith?”? he asked her, 
shaking out two tablets. “She was sup- 
posed to stop at my house after school, 
but she never showed up.” 

“Oh, she’ll be along. You know how 
kids are. ‘Time doesn’t mean anything 
to them.” She filled a glass with water 
and gave it to him. 

“How lucky,” he said, after he had 
swallowed the aspirin. “I’ve been both- 
ered by time ever since I can remem- 
ber.” 

“You mean bothered by its fleeting,” 
said Lydia. “I never knew anyone who 
cared less about what the hour is than 
you do, except when you’ re annoy ed 
by cones held up, like now.’ 

“Yes, that’s right,” he said. “There’s 
a capital “T” to my time. I take the big 
view of it. John home?” 

“Yes. He’s got a headache too, 
though, and he’s resting.” She was busy 
moving things around on the tray. “T’ll 
take him some tea and then you and I 
can have some down here.” The tele- 


phone rang as she was measuring 
tea into the pot. 

“Pll go,” said Dick, bringing his 
chair down on its four legs. “‘Maybe 

Edith, at my house.” He went 
out to the hall and she heard him 
shouting into the telephone, “For heav- 
en’s sake, Edith, where are you?” There 
was a pause, and then he said, ““My 
poor girl, I have no idea of trailing all 
the ; 
not go out of my way for a child of~ 
twelve, and if you want to go to the 
yard with me, you hustle yourself over 
here quick. aad bye!”? She heard the 
receiver bang, and he called up the 
stairs, “John! You’ve got a daughter 
too full of airs for her own good.” If 
John made any reply, Lydia did not 
hear it; he would not stoop, probably, to 
answer what he would interpret as a 
piece of foolish criticism. Dick came 
back into the kitchen, “You 
know, Edith’s developing the proper 
touch rather early, I'd say.” 

“Well, see that you don’t encourage 
it,’ said Lydia, taking up the tray. 
“Make a couple of sandwiches, will 
you? I’m starved.” 

“Don’t you trust me?” he asked 


the 


saying, 


way over to Judy’s after you. I will ~ 
; Judy i 
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plaintively. “You ought to avew how 


reliable I really am.” 

‘““There’s some tomatoes and cheese 
in the icebox,” said Lydia, walking out. 
“Help yourself.” And she reflected as 
she went up the stairs that he was indeed 
reliable, just as long, of course, as you 
weren't in love with him. He was 4 
deplorable character, she knew very 
well; that is, he had no character. You 
could so seldom count on him for any- 
thing, and yet you kept hoping. She felt 
very motherly, going carefully up the 
curving stairway. 

John was lying on his bed, with the 
quilt pulled up to his chin. Lydia cleared 
a place on the table beside him and put 
the tray down. 

“What in heaven’s name is all the 
hubbub?” he asked. “Can’t Dick come 
in here without raising the roof? What’s 
all this about Edith, anyway!” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Lydia, subdued 
by the sight of her husband motionless 
under the green quilt. “She was late 
from school and she was at the Adamses 
and she wanted Dick to pick her up 
there and he didn’t want to, that’s all.” 

“Well, I don’t see why all the hub- 
bub,” John said again. 

“Tt’s just Dick,” Lydia said. “He 
can’t help it. ’'m going to get him some 
tea, and maybe that'll keep him quiet for 
a minute and you'll get some peace.” 
John did not answer, and his silence 
made her feel guilty. A thread of steam 
went up from the spout of the small 
teapot, and outside the window the 
horse-chestnut flowers dipped and bent 
on the wildly swinging branches, drop- 
ping the little, elaborate blossoms lJavish- 
ly far and wide on the grass. Lydia 
smiled at John—a smile that felt to her 
apologetic and alarmed—and went out 
and down the stairs. 


N the kitchen, Dick had poured out 

tea for both of them. ‘They sat 
down and hooked their heels on the 
rungs of their chairs and huddled over 
their cups. Dick, although pale from 
his cold and headache, did not look any 
older than the day Lydia had first seen 
him, that balmy morning three years 
before. He was lost in thought as he sat 
there at the kitchen table, and appar- 
ently he took no notice of her whatever, 
but she knew that he would talk if he 
wanted to, or answer if she spoke to him, 
She could sit there or she could stand on 
her head; it was all one to him. It was 
a comfort to sit in a room for a change 
with someone who had no manners, the 
kind of manners you are taught to be- 
lieve are important. Admittedly, there 
was a certain strain about John’s com- 





’'LL GLADLY PULL OVER TO THE CURB 


If I have one outstanding desire, 


It is to know the answer to the question, Where’s the fire? 


Shall I tell you about my environs? 


They are populated exclusively by alarums and sirens. 
No wonder I flunked my secret-agent course when, every time I tackled my 


cipher-and-code work, 


Why, along came some hook-and-ladder on its road work. 

The engines hoot by a dozen times per diem, 

And to me it’s Mysterious, and Mysterious ‘with a big ““M,” not a wee vig no Wee 
Because no matter how desperately I try to, 

I can never spot hide or hair of the fires they are hooting by to. 

I am dazed; please do not criticize my daze ; 

I guess I aa heard a million fire engines heee by, yet I have never seen so much 


as a doghouse ablaze. 
Firemen, what is your destination? 
Is there really a conflagration! 


You have lickety- splitted by so often that my thoughts are utterly split-licketed ; 
I don’t believe there ever was a fire, I believe I’m just being picketed. 


pany; he was always so terribly, con- 
scientiously polite. 

She picked up a big, wet tomato sand- 
wich Dick had made and bit into it. 
Sitting opposite him, she realized that in 
her mind he belonged to the house as it 
had been when she and John bought it. 
What had appealed to her about it had 
appealed to him, and now the house was 
a different house and had lost its own 
self forever. She and Dick might pre- 
tend to be amused by the change, but 
she felt that something shocking had 
happened. ““What would you have done 
with the Wedding Cake if you'd had 
it?’ she asked him. 

He stirred his strong tea and took 
a drink of it and scowled. He glanced 
at her as she meditatively moved her 
spoon around in her cup, and then, fall- 
ing in with her mood, he said, “Maybe 
nothing. It was wonderful just as it 
was. I’m not one for wanting to change 
things, you know.” 

“T remember you said that the first 
time I saw you,” said Lydia. She went 
on stirring and added, “It would have 
fallen down if somebody hadn’t fixed 
ah 

“Maybe so,” he said. ‘‘What would 
you have done with it if youd had 
your way!” 

“Td have left it pretty shuch alone, 
too,” she said. “Lived in it. as it was, 
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maybe, and got used to it and not tried 
to change it so quickly. Imagine my 


painting all those trellisés!” 


‘“And the pickets,” said Dick. ‘They 
both began to giggle. Lydia, remem- 
bering joka suffering sternly on his bed 
upstairs, was consumed with dreadful 
mirth, and Dick, amused because Lydia 
was, was glad enough to encourage her. 

“Did you ever live in a place like this 
before?” he asked her. 

“No, never,” said Lydia. 

“Tt must have been a very refreshing 
thing,” he said. 

“Oh yes, very,” she said. “I always 
did want a place for everything and 
everything in its place.” 

“The hell you did,” said Dick, quick- 
ly annoyed. “You want it just about 
as much as I do.” 

Lydia as quickly sobered. With her 
short hair on end and her face still pink 
from laughing, she stared at him. 
Laughter could cover many truths suc- 
cessfully, but the irritation in his voice 
carried the ring of reality and it fright- 
ened her and at the same time made her 
feel reckless. Once and for all she knew 
now that there was no use trying to hide 
anything from him; he was bad with the 
remorseless badness that sees through 
you at once and forever. Behind her 
the lilacs tapped the window; the sun 
lay on the dresser top which was littered 
with crusts and the ends of tomatoes. 

Looking:at her, Dick was a little con- 
science-stricken, still hearing in his head 
the sound of his own voice. Neverthe- 
less, he was unable to stop, and he said, 
“Not only has the Wedding Cake got a 
complete coat of white paint; you’ve got 
one yourself.” 


yee ” said melee. and the humb) 





A REPORTER WITH THE B~295 


II~THE DOLDRUMS, GUAM, AND SOMETHING COMING UP 


FTER the high hours and mo- 


ments, the stirring days and 


; nights, of the first phase of the 
B-29 operations from Saipan, in the 
Marianas, in the fall of 1944, there was 
a letdown, a reaction., Those of us who 
were out there as members of the 
Twenty-first Bomber Command of the 
Twentieth Air Force no longer had to 


‘speculate about possibilities. The un- 


known now was known. Our great 
new graceful airplanes could take off 
from island bases fifteen hundred miles 
from. Tokio, could fly there and bomb 
effectively either in clear weather or 


through thick overcast, with precision 


instruments, and could return to those 
island bases without heavy losses, some- 
times without any losses at all. B-29s 
battered in battle had come home safe 
on two engines; two or three had 
got home after having been rammed, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, 
by Jap fighters. The Jap air force 
had tried to destroy us over Tokio, 
had sent five out of a hundred B-29s 
down in flames in the course of one 
raid, the hottest air battle we had yet 
run into, but had indisputably lost the 
battle, with fifty or more of its fighters 
knocked out by our guns. If that was 
the best they could do, we had that 


problem licked, along with other prob- 


dems. The B-29 operations from the 
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Marianas were a success. 
But the adventure of pio- 
neering was over, or so most 
of us thought. It would just 
be Big Business from now 
on, with military perfec- 
tionist standards applied all 
up and down the line until 
we had become an efficient, 
well-oiled, well-drilled ma- 


machine, maybe, but a dull 
one. 

While we were going 
through this letdown, the 
Jap air force tried to destroy 
us at our base on Saipan. On their way 
down, two-engine fighter-bombers and 
a few single-engine fighter-bombers 
capable of making the trip would land 
and refuel on the battered landing strip 
of Iwo Jima, which at that time was still 
in Japanese hands. Iwoissix hundred and 
eighty miles from Saipan. The Jap air- 
planes began coming in low over Saipan, 
and mostly at night. One night not long 
after our first strike against Tokio, they 


Beeanombed and burned two B-29s on our 





airstrip. ‘The fires of those nights and 
days still glare in my heart and in the 
hearts of all of us who were on Saipan. 
I have never hated or feared anything 
in the world more than those black, 
quiet fighter-bombers that came that 
night, came again a few nights later, 
came again by day, and each time left 
something burning on our air field— 
usually one or two of our beautiful 
B-29s. ‘They killed some of our people, 
and others were maimed for life try- 
ing to put out the fires or drag un- 
damaged B-29s out of the way of the 
fires with tractors on which paint blis- 
tered and cracked in the heat. But the 
Seventh Air Force fighters based on Sai- 
pan brought down almost every one of 
the Jap airplanes before they could get 
back to Iwo, and within a couple of 
weeks this new threat was no longer a 
problem either. | remember one night 
when they came over at the most excit- 
ing part of a good movie, a mystery pic- 
ture called “Laura,” which everybody at 
headquarters—the generals, the ground 
crews, the pilots, the clerks, the cooks— 
was watching in the open-air theatre, 
sitting happily on damp sandbags and 
ignoring the gentle tropical showers 
that came and went. The alarm sound- 
ed, the movie stopped, everything was 
blacked out. I was Public Relations Of- 
ficer for the Bomber Command and 
was sitting with two war 
correspondents at the time. 
The three of us went to 
the row of tents in which 
we lived, on the bluff over 
the sea, a few hundred 
yards from the airstrip. 
In the same group of 
tents, Brigadier General 
Haywood §. (Possum) 
Hansell, Jr., over-all com- 
mander of the B-29s in 
the Marianas, had his tem- 
porary quarters. Brigadier 
General Emmett (Rosy) 
O’Donnell, commander 
of the Saipan wing of the Command, 
lived just around a bend in the coral 
road that led to these tents. We all 
used to stand in an open space not far 
from Possum’s tent and watch the Japs 
come over, ducking for cover when we 
thought we ought to. That night ev- 
erybody talked about the interrupted 
movie. Possum had a theory about the 
ending and so had Rosy. So had all of 
us. It turned out that everybody was 
wrong except the night cook at the mess 


hall, who later told us he had guessed 
it correctly early in the picture. As soon 
as the all-clear sounded, everyone was 
back on the sandbag seats again at the 
open-air theatre. The movie picked up 
where it had left off and went on to 
its satisfactory finish. “The Jap raids hac 
become routine. In a few more days 
they stopped altogether. The Japs had 
decided they were not paying off. 

In spite of the letdown, the generals, 
Possum and Rosy, were far from bored 
those days and nights, and there were 
many officers and men, up and down the 
line, who had plenty to do and were do- 
ing it at the wonderful, tense, sleepless 
pace of the early days and nights on 
Saipan. All kinds of improvements in 
technique, training, maintenance, sup- 


‘ply, administration, and _ intelligence 


were being thought up, at top and bot- 
tom, and carried out, from bottom to 
top. Rosy was worried about losses, 
although they were not heavy as losses 
as losses in the Eighth Air Force 
over Germany, for example, had gone 
and were going. He was worried over 
crew morale. He was badgered-by com- 
plex administrative machinery which 
had not yet begun to run smoothly. 
Possum was worried over bombing re- 
sults. “These had not been bad, but they 
had not been what he considered good. 
He was concerned about the whole 
B-29 program in the Marianas: a new 
wing was starting to come into the 
new base on Tiniaf¥, across a narrow 
channel from Saipan; a third opera- 
tional base on Guam, a hundred and 
fifty miles to the south, was getting 
ready to receive its first ground units 
and its first B-29s; the permanent head- 
quarters of his Twenty-first Bomber 
Command was still getting organized 
on, Guam while he waited impatiently 
for communications facilities and other 
essential equipment to get in working 
order before moving down there, where, 
to assist him in the job of putting the 
whole program on a big-time basis, he 
would have more than the handful of 
staff officers he had with him on Saipan. 





go 


HE war correspondents migrated 

to Honolulu, getting ready to go 
on some forthcoming land-and-sea op- 
erations, leaving on Saipan only three 
journalistic snowbirds from the three 
big wire services to pick up the crumbs 
of news provided by each succeeding 
B-29 mission to Japan. ‘The frenzy 
for news of our operations had justifi- 
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_ ness in her voice smote him. “I know 
Sthat.” 

Dick got up and walked to the win- 
-_. dow and back, and then he said, “I’ve 
wanted to say that for a long time, and 
now that I’ve said ig I wish I hadn’t.” 
| “Tm glad you said it,” said Lydia. 
“Tt’s true, and somebody might as well 
come out with it.” 

“I’m not sure,” Dick said. “After 
all, you have to live as best you can. 


I’m sorry, Lyddy. You'll have to for- 
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give me.” 

: She nodded. “Of course. Don’t 
| worry about it. Have another sand- 
: wich.” 

[Fs “‘No, thanks,” he said. “Let’s go out 


and see if Edith’s coming.” 


HEY went out through the front 


hall, below John’s room, where 
he lay under the green quilt, and 


through the open door they saw that 
Edith was outside, picking up some 
books that had slid out of her bicycle 
basket. ‘The bicycle lay on the grass 
beside Dick’s, which was standing up- 
right on its iron leg. She was blond and 
thin and nice-looking, and though she 
was already nearly as tall as Lydia, she 
was neither leggy nor clumsy. Lydia 
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“T just want a little chair that can come out of hiding at cocktail parties.” < 


was fond of her and thought she was 
wonderfully attractive. 

“Hi there!” she called to them, 
standing with the books in her arms. 
She had on a dark-blue short-sleeved 
sweater and a tartan skirt with fringe 
down one side, and her light, straight 
hair was fastened back with a silver 
barrette. Now that she saw Dick, she 
was shy; she gave him and Lydia a 
hasty look and avoided their eyes as she 
started toward the house. She had been 
fresh on the telephone because her 
friend Judy had been listening, and 
anyWay it was easy enough to be chatty 
with someone far away and unseen. But 
now that she was here, she was miser- 
ably shy, and all the more so because 
there was something in the attitude of 
the two in the doorway that made her 
feel an outsider, awkward and young. 
They looked to her somehow settled, 
calm, connected in some way, as they 
leaned on opposite sides of the doorway 
under the fanlight, both with their arms 
folded and their hair every which way. 

“Tt’s about time you showed up,” said 
Dick as she came up the two steps with 
a leap. ““Let’s get a move on.” : 

“O.K.” she said. “I guess I'll get a 
coat. It’s getting cold.” She went by 


them into the house and dropped her 
books on the hall table. 
While she was gone, the two stood 
where they were. ae 
“How’s your head?” Lydia asked. 
“Much better,” said Dick. They 
smiled at each other and Dick began 
whistling a monotonous little refrain. 
Edith came up to them, dragging a 
corduroy jacket, and they turned aside 
to let her go out. Dick followed her, 
saying, “Thanks for the tea, Lydia.” ea E 
Lydia moved across and leaned where 
Dick had leaned and looked out at ‘the | 













flying blossoms and the clouds and the 
green turf, so incredibly smooth under 
the trees. She watched the two as they 
wheeled their bicycles out to the roa 
They stood there in the sunshine for a — 
moment, talking, and then they pushed — 
off and disappeared around the bend. 
Not a sound came from anywhere in- 
side the house behind her. 
—ELIzABETH PaRsONs 
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He played a flute to the accompaniment = 








bombs r Feht on the primary target, et 
By do not consider that they have done a 
good job, even though their bombs hit 
other factory areas and even though their 
bombs do great damage in those ad ja- 
Pe _ cent areas. The primary target is always 
a rather small section of enemy terri- 
tory and it looks particularly small when 
seen from an altitude of something 
over five miles. Frequently you can- 
not see it because of clouds or overcast 
and must depend upon your instru- 
ments. We have not put all our bombs 
exactly where we wanted to put them 
and therefore we are not by any means 
satisfied with what we have done so 
far. We are still in our early, experi- 
_ mental stages. We have much to learn 
and many operational and other techni- 
cal problems to solve. Some of our 
_ experiments, however, have been grati- 
_ fying if not satisfying, and the B-29 
airplane has proved itself a magnificent 
weapon of war.” Possum had inserted 
_ practically this entire passage himself. 
At the end of the thirty days the state- 
ment covered, we had, as the full -re- 
port pointed out, attacked the Musash- 
ina aircraft-engine factory, just outside 
_ Tokio, in the first strike; then had hit 
Tokio by night on November 27th; 
the Musashina factory again on Decem- 
ber 3rd; the Iwo Jima airfield on De- 
cember 8th, in codperation with units 
of Admiral Nimitz’s Pacific Fleet; the 
Hatsudoki aircraft-engine factory, in 
Nagoya, on December 13th; the Ko- 
_kuki aircraft-engine factory, in Nagoya, 
on December 18th; and the industrial 
and dock areas of Nagoya, on Decem- 
_ ber 22nd. In addition, we had dropped 
bombs on various cities on Honshu ev- 
ery day and almost every night in the 
course of what we named “weather 
‘strike missions’—two or three B-29s 
flying to Japan to collect essential weath- 
er information for future full-force 
‘strikes, and dropping bombs on selected 
targets as a secondary part of the job. 
The three big aircraft-engine factor- 
ies had been materially damaged but 
“not destroyed by a damn sight,” as Pos- 
‘sum told the war correspondents orally 
y around this time. ‘The Musashina fac- 
a tory had been damaged “‘inconclusive- 
aon according to the prepared state- 
“ment. (“We destroyed a few buildings 
in the factory area and possibly inter- 
rupted production inside the plant... 
but we did not knock it out. .”) The 
_ Hatsudoki factory had been “put out 
4 of business,” although, as the statement 
explained, it might conceivably be in 
_ business again within an unpredictable 
time. The Kokuki factory was also put 
ut of business temporarily, but at the 
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.time of the statement we did not have 


good enough post-strike photographic 
coverage of the plant to be sure of 
this. 

To Hansell, the perfectionist, this 
meant that the B-29 program in the 
Marianas, which he, perhaps more than 
any other. individual, had envisioned, 
planned, and executed through the first 
phase of operations, was not paying its 
way. He said so once to the assembled 
group commanders, squadron com- 
manders, and airplane commanders of 
General O’Donnell’s wing, on Saipan, 
and every one of them—by no means 
excluding the wing commander, 
O’Donnell—agreed with him. 

I consider myself enthusiastic but es- 
sentially detached about Army Air 
Forces matters, and I think I am justi- 
fied in so considering myself. I knew 
that Hansell was doing everything he 
could, that O’ Donnell was doing every- 
thing he could, and that everybody else 
I had encountered out there was doing 
everything he could, but I sensed, or 
smelled, or guessed, when Possum told 
me very casually one day that Brigadier 
General Lauris Norstad, Chief of Staff 
of the Twentieth Air Kae ce, was com- 
ing out from Washington and -that 
Major General Curtis E. LeMay, then 
commanding the other arm of the 
Twentieth Air Force—the Twentieth 
Bomber Command of B-29s, in India 
and China—was flying over to Guam 
for a conference, that something I had 
been. through once or twice before in 
my comparatively short Army career 
was about to take place: a change of 
command. Having thought over the 
matter, and having dismissed my hunch, 
I concluded that the conference merely 
meant a logical drawing together of the 
two B-29 commands, at least for plan- 
ning purposes, and that it was only 
natural that Norstad should pay us a 
visit—no high officer of the Twentieth 
Air Force had visited the Marianas 





since we had begun our operations from 
Saipan. 

Norstad flew in from Washington 
a day or so after that. LeMay came a 
day later, having flown, with only: one 
stop, from one of his bases back of 
Chungking, in a B-29, himself at the 
controls; a co-pilot sat beside him, and 
four or five staff officers he wanted to 
bring along slept around the airplane as 
they could. The whole conference was 
secret because the very presence of the 
two visiting generals on Guam, what- 
ever its explanation, would have been 
a valuable piece of information for the 
enemy to have had at that time. 

I had never met Norstad and I had 
never met LeMay and there was no 
particular reason I should meet them 
unless they wanted to get out some 
kind of statement to the press. I think 
I have indicated that I knew Hansell 
well by this time, was very fond of 
him as a man and had great respect 
for him as a general. While both 
Norstad and LeMay were there, I ran 
into Hansell one afternoon outside the 
mission-planning room, where I cus- 
tomarily went to catch up on what was 
going on, now that the headquarters 
was more complex than it had been on 
Saipan. He looked at me as if he had 
seen me before somewhere and hadn’t 
minded it unduly. He focussed his eyes 
inward, then outward, in that peculiar 
fashion of his. Then he looked at me 
in friendly recognition. ““Mac, I think 
there’s something you ought to know,” 
he said. He took me into the mis- 
sion-planning room and over to a cor- 
ner. 

“LeMay is coming here,” Hansell 
went on, “‘to take over this command. 
I’m out. [’m leaving for the States as 
soon as LeMay has had time to fly back 
to China, wind up his business there, 
and fly back here. That’s what Norstad 
came out to tell me. Nothing can be 
said about it now until final orders have 
been issued, until LeMay is back here 
and has assumed command, and un- 
til General Arnold has announced the 
change of command in Washington. 
But it will come out then, and that may 
involve a Public Relations problem of 
some kind. That’s your baby. What 
do you think?” 

While Hansell and I sat on a table 
talking, planning for the next mission 
went on all around us—officers pinning 
red worsted thread on maps, showing 
the route to the Kobe area (we had not 
hit the Kobe area before); technical 
sergeants working over mathematical 
calculations having to do with bomb 
load, air speed, gasoline reserve; other 
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ably worn down to a merely 
healthy interest on the part of 
the press and, presumably, the 
public at home. As Public 
Relations Officer of the Com- 
mand, I made a quick trip to 
Honolulu, checked into the 
production of something the 
Army calls home-town pub- 
licity, which, in this instance, 
told the family and friends of 
every man in the outfit that 
he was in the Marianas with 
the B-29s, what he was do- 
ing, and that he had been 
commended or congratulat- 
ed, as, in fact, every man had 
been by General Hansell after | 
the first ‘Tokio mission was 
run. I talked on the tele- 
phone to Washington about 
a matter that seemed urgent 
at the time, ate some steaks, 
swam at Waikiki, flew back to 
Saipan a week later, and then 
went down to Guam with 
Vern Haugland, of the Asso- 
ciated Press. I wanted to look 
over the layout for the future 
press base down there and 
Haugland was elected to. go 
with me as the representative 
of the three remaining corre- 
spondents. At the new head- 
quarters on Guam, which was 
just about ready to function, 
officers and men were stripped 
of shirts and more or less 
stripped of rank, we discov- 
ered. They were building 
tents, building operations- 
control rooms, building mis- 
sion-planning rooms, build- 
ing latrines, building showers, building 
Quonset huts to house adjutants, A-1s, 
A-2s, A-3s, A-4s, A-5s, judge advo- 
cates, photo interpreters, statistical con- 
trollers, operational analysts. Haugland 
and I felt again that the fine, free pio- 
neering days were over, for although 
the building activities in themselves were 
exciting and had the old spirit of ur- 
gency, the size of the place was flabber- 
gasting. It disheartened us to realize 
that all these people—all staff people, 
removed by a half hour’s jeep ride 
from the nearest B-29 combat base, at 
the other end of the island—were going 
to do all the things they do with pieces 
of paper, charts, graphs, directives, 
mimeographs. We found a place for 
three tents, managed to make arrange- 
ments to have them put up so that we 
wouldn’t have to put them up, looked 
into communications facilities, and dis- 
cussed ways and means of censorship, 
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and so on, with the island command and 
with the representatives of Admiral 
Nimitz’s forward headquarters, which 
was soon to be established on Guam, too. 
Then we flew back to Saipan, the same 
day, on a war-weary B-24 that was be- 
ing used as a passenger shuttle between 
Guam, Tinian, and Saipan. 

A few days later the advance echelon 
of officers, men, and equipment of the 
Twenty-first Bomber Command tem- 
porary headquarters which Possum had 
established on Saipan for the initial phase 
of the operations boarded a small Navy 
transport ship in the harbor, sat there 
for two days because of an unexpected 
changes in weather which apparently 
made departure inadvisable, and then 
steamed off for Guam. Since the cor- 
respondents were supposed to cover the 
news every day, without missing a day, 
they flew down to Guam with me in the 
war-weary B-24, which shuttled back 
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“Mind a suggestion, Horton?” 
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of us to Guam. That night we we 
snug, or fairly snug, in our new ten 
on Guam. The tents were to serve. 


more important than Public Relat 
had got their Quonset huts and we could es 
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get ours. See 


1 By General Hansell’s first prey 
statement to the press, which 
worked up in rough form and w 
Possum edited and rewrote with 
petence, not to say brilliance, he said. 
December 27, 1944, the followi1 
among other things: “I would sa 
summing up our accomplishments ir 
thirty days since we first bombed T. 
that these first accomplishments. 
been encouraging but that they are 
from the standards we are seeking. . « © 


When [our B-29s’ crews] fail to put — 


me 
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officers talking in corners. ‘The staff 
navigator, as | remember, was confer- 
ring with the staff bombardier, both of 
them smoothly gesticulating, as airmen 
do, using their hands as airplanes, flying 
with these hands to Kobe, turning at the 
point where the formations of the next 
mission would start their bombing run 
on a factory near Kobe, turning away 
from the target, starting home, ditching 
where they ought to ditch (should they 
have to ditch), landing on Saipan—still 
our only operational base—in good 
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weather and in bad, coming on to Guam 
if necessary, if the weather at Guam 
were good and the weather at Saipan 
too bad. There were many other officers 
and many enlisted men in the room—a 
big room—and all of them were doing 
various things about the next mission. 
I tried to answer Hansell as I presumed 
a lieutenant colonel should, but what I 
really wanted to do was say, “Holy 
God, Possum! They can’t do this to 
you!” As I remember it, I said that 
General Arnold’s statement informing 





the public of the change of command 
should, in my opinion, be released simul- 
taneously in Washington and in Guam, 
that otherwise both the Washington 
correspondents and the Guam corre- 
spondents would smell a rat; that if 
there was a rat, it would be better if they 
smelled it now than later; that if there 
was no rat to be smelled, there was no 
rat to be smelled, but, holy God, Gen- 
eral, what is this all about? 

“T’m not entirely sure,” replied Pos- 
sum, focussing his eyes half inward, half 
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outward. “T don’t think”—he empha- 
sized and considered the word—“‘that 
they are dissatisfied with the way [ve 
been running things. ‘There is nothing 
to indicate that. Norstad brought the 
word personally from General Arnold, 
with the information that the boss 
wanted him to tell me the decision 
orally. I think what’s happened is that 
the boss has decided LeMay is the best 
man to go on with this from here on out. 
I think that’s really it. I think the boss 
considers LeMay as the big-time oper- 
ator and me as the planner. There is no 
doubt whatever about LeMay’s ability to 
do the job, although I can’t be so hypo- 
critical as to say I think he can do it 
better than I could do it. But LeMay 
is tops. He used to be a group com- 
mander in my division in the Eighth 
Air Force. I got him his promotion to 





brigadier general, and when he went 
up to major general I was in a position, 
as Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army 
Air Forces, to help that along. He may 
easily be,” said Possum, now focussing 
his eyes straight outward, “the best 
combat commander today in the Army 
Air Forces for this particular job, all 
things considered, especially when you 
count in his combat experience with 
B-29s in China.” 

I was introduced to Norstad that aft- 
ernoon, as I was walking up the coral 
road from the mess hall to our admin- 
istration building. He said he wanted 
to see me; could I come over to his 
temporary office about three that after- 
noon? We had a constructive fifteen 
minutes. He told me about the home- 
side attitude on the publicity the B-29 
operations were getting and said that 


“Dammit, Hopkins, caw t you 
b h ips I ex 
vemember any of those tips I gave you on forms 





the Twentieth Air Force headquarters 
was very pleased at. the conservative 
treatment the war correspondents had 
been giving the story. Norstad is young 
—thirty-eight—and almost the perfect 
type of staff officer, with a good record 
behind him in Africa and Italy and 
with two years of foreign service, in 
all, in this war. It was his job to 
know intimately and thoroughly the 
problems of every staff section of the 
‘Twentieth Air Force and the problems 
of the corresponding sections in its two 
Bomber Commands; to run the T'wen- 
tieth Air Force, under General Arnold, 
from its headquarters in Washington, 
using as his assistants all the high-rank- 
ing members of the Air Staff there, who 
double in brass as members of the Air 
Staff of the whole Army Air Forces and 
as members of the staff of the global, 
special ‘Twentieth. We got acquainted 
very fast. I asked him what the change 
of command was all about. “Look,” 
he said, “Possum and myself and one 
other guy at A.A.F. headquarters have 
worked together for years—two or 
three years, anyway. We see eye to 
eye. We’re personal friends. We've 
done a lot of tough jobs together. And 
I’m the one that has to come out and 
tell Possum we’re not letting him keep 
the best job in the Air Forces today 
—the command of the Twenty-first 
Bomber Command. The reason is that 
General Arnold—and all of us, includ- 
ing, I think, Possum—now know that 
this LeMay is the best man in the Air 
Forces right now for this particular 
job, the job of carrying out what Pos- 
sum and the rest of us started. LeMay 
is an operator, the rest of us are planners. 
That’s all there is to it. It’s tough and it’s 
right. And Possum is taking it the way — 
Possum would.” 


HE next two weeks were not very 

pleasant. Neither I nor very many 
other people in the ‘Iwenty-first 
Bomber Command knew anything 
about LeMay beyond the fact that he 
unquestionably had a fine record as an 
Air Forces officer and as a B-29 com- 
mander in China. His looks had not 
helped us to take a jolly view of the 
future. He was around a few days, » 
said almost nothing to anybody, was 
what, by civilian standards, would be 
called rude to many people. He was a 
big, husky, healthy, rather stocky, full- 
faced, black-haired man, thirty-nine 
years old, from Columbus, Ohio. He 
apparently couldn’t make himself heard 
even in a small room except when you 
bent all your ears in his direction, and 
when you did he appeared to evade your 
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attempt to hear him. He did this by 
interposing a cigar or pipe among the 
words which were trying to escape 
through teeth that had obviously been 
pried open only with effort, an effort 
with which the speaker had no real 
sympathy and to which he was unwill- 
ing to lend more than half-hearted as- 
sistance. 

LeMay flew back to China and 
Norstad flew back to Washington, leav- 
ing Hansell with the job of keeping 
things going until LeMay could return 
and relieve him. Everybody knew about 
the shift within a day or two, which did 
not exactly increase the enjoyment of 
Hansell’s last days in the Marianas or 
make easier for him the job of maintain- 
ing the perfectionist standards of steady 
improvement all up and down the line 
which were by then tightening up the 
bombing efficiency of the command in 
a manner that was to show, on the very 
next mission, what even Hansell had to 
admit were excellent results. 

The strain of all this showed percepti- 
bly on Hansell, which is to say that be- 
fore dinner on his final night on Guam 
he had two glasses of sherry instead of 
one, that he gave in and autographed 
photographs for any number of officers 
and men who had been muttering re- 
quests for them to his aide-de-camp for 
the past several days, and—that last 
night on the veranda of the tent which 
served as the makeshift quarters of the 
commanding general of the Twenty- 
first Bomber Command until long after 
Hansell had gone—that he sang, to the 
accompaniment of a very young fly- 
ing colonel’s guitar, “Old pilots never 
die, never die, never die, They just 
fly-y-y-y-y away-y-y-y-y.” 

I was not one of the staff officers usu- 
ally present at such gatherings, but a 
few of us who were not in the inner 
group had been invited over that last 
night. I was glad I had been invited. 
Among other things, I saw that Pos- 
sum sang his song, in a voice not con- 
structed for singing, in order to put 
everybody else at his ease and not to 
give himself the sentimental assurance 
which just about any man I ever knew 
might reasonably have been expected 
to bequeath to himself on such a night. 

I asked Possum on one of his last 
nights on Guam what he expected to do 
when he got home. He said he had 
asked General Arnold, in a letter Gen- 
eral Norstad had taken back with him, 
to assign him for a while as commander 
of a B-29 training wing somewhere in 
Texas or Arizona where he could get 
plenty of fr esh air and flying, be free of 
ive worries, get in good phvee 
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Even above the special pleasure of sharing music with others are the things that music 
does for you alone as it reaches into your private world of memories, ambitions, hopes. 
Sometimes it’s loneliness made into a song by a cowboy under the stars... or primitive 
sadness that’s worked its way into a dance tune...a love song centuries old, or one pub- 
lished yesterday... Whatever kind of music means most to you will mean even more 

when you hear it at its best — on a Stromberg-Carlson. 


For as Stromberg-Carlson brings you FM and standard broadcast, you will hear all radio 
g gsy st, you w | 

programs as you would expect to hear them in the broadcasting studio... music with 

tones you couldn’t hear before! Richer. More beautiful, more meaningful. | 


When you listen to Stromberg-Carlson clarity and tone, you won’t settle for less. 


HE PLANNED A GREAT BRIDGE... 
FOR HER IT WAS TWILIGHT BY A LITTLE LAKE 





EVEN GREATER TREATS ARE IN STORE for those who choose Stromberg- 
Carlson as their next radio-phonograph —after the war. For in planning our 
new instruments we have put even stronger emphasis on traditional 
Stromberg-Carlson features—handsome cabinets— glorious tone in radio 
reception, in record reproduction. You can be sure the coming Stromberg- 
Carlsons, priced in a broad range, will satisfy your highest expectations. 
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by Dave Dexter, Jr. 
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* WHAT makes a hit 
record? No one knows for 
sure. The tune is impor- 
tant, but so is the artist. 
Teaming a famous singer 
with a top tune from a 
million-dollar film doesn’t 
guarantee a sock record, 
even} though it’s the surest and safest for- 
mula} over a period of years. Sometimes 
an uipknown bobs up with an untried song 
and produces a “sleeper” hit. 


dy Russell was just a drummer in a 
band when Johnny Mercer of 
Capit 1 Records asked him to record 
1e Mucho. Freddie Slack and Ella 
Mae Morse came in from left field to con- 
tribute Cow-Cow Boogie. Stan Kenton’s 
brilliaht ensemble attracted attention with 
Her Tears Flowed Like Wine. Clever sing- 
ing, cpmbined with expert musicianship 
and :gmefreshing jazz conception, cata- 
ing Cole Trio to the top with 
aighten Up and Fly Right. 





: music biz is studded 
vith similar examples. 
Deserving youngsters still 
find it difficult to be 
heard; few executives will 
take the. time to listen; 
“~jents and bookers still 
h @fer to deal with older, 
ablished talent. But Capitol is 
its discoveries. B. G. (Buddy) 
2 and Johnny Mercer don’t con- 
mselves executives; a good por- 
heir daily schedule is devoted 
ng to unknowns. Capitol, as a 
ll present new discs from time 
vaturing new tunes, new singers, 
Js, new standards of fidelity. 


‘xtraordinary situation. But then 
nd Mercer \are extraordinary 
recording industry hasn’t been 
yme since they tossed their faded 
s into the ring just three years ago 
nth. And they’re just getting started! 


(Advertisement) 


ical shape, and see a lot of his wife, his 
children,\and his father and mother. He 
said he was reasonably sure General 
Arnold would grant this request. 
“Then I'll be ready for whatever comes 
up,” he said. “I haven’t had a day off in 
eight years and I think I’ll take several 
when I get home.” 

Hansell got the Distinguished Service 
Medal before he left Guam, and the 
commanding general of the Seventh Air 
Force, as the ranking Air Forces gen- 
eral in the Marianas at the time the 
award came through from Washing- 
ton, pinned it on him. It was not known 
for sure whether LeMay would be there 
in time for the ceremony, but he was. 
I wanted a photograph taken of Le- 
May shaking hands with Hansell at the 
ceremony, and I so informed LeMay. 
The new commanding general of 
the Twenty-first Bomber ‘Command 
seemed surprised that anybody would 
want such a thing. He had kept in the 
background at the ceremony, smoking 
a pipe and hiding it in his pants pocket 
when the band played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the troops of 
the Twenty-first Bomber Command 
passed in review. He started to pose for 
the picture holding the pipe in his hand. 
“General,” I “please let me hold 
your pipe for you while the picture is 
taken.” He had been trying, in a 
dogged, absent-minded way to get it 
back into his pocket, where he appeared 
to have some hidden apparatus for bal- 
ancing it that kept the slow-burning 
fire in the bowl from becoming a con- 
flagration in the pants. He handed me 
the pipe, doubtfully, and, with what 
looked to me like abject misery, asked 
in a barely audible voice, ““Where do 
you want me to stand?” I turned him 
over to the lieutenant who was taking 
the picture. I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion after that. 

I didn’t pay much attention for three 
One was that I had read sev- 
eral times the very moving citation 
awarding Hansell the Distinguished 
Service Medal and I had just heard it 
read again by an adjutant in a loud, 
clear tone of voice: “... exceptionally 
meritorious service . . . in duties of great 
responsibility ...as Army Air Forces 
member of the Joint Staff Planners, as 
Chief of Staff, Twentieth Air Force, 
and Commanding General, ‘Twenty- 
first Bomber Command. General Han- 
sell was active in the formulation of 
strategy in the war against Japan and in 
the effective employment of the Very 
Long Range bombardment weapon. 
His recommendation was a material 
factor in the . . . decision made by high- 


said, 


reasons. 
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hority to seize the Mariana Is- 
»” 










e second reason I didn’t pay much 
jon was that I had been up all 
' getting the dope on what we had 
to the aircraft factory near Kobe. 
: "hit it on the button with all our 
Sin clear weather and there were 
‘excellent photographs showing in- 
Cably that it had been at least three- 
fevers destroyed, flattened, wiped off 
A arth. I thought we should have the 
're of the two generals shaking 
is, but I really didn’t give a hoot in 

‘or heaven whether it was taken or 
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(The third reason I was not paying 
ch attention was that I was desper- 
y afraid that I had caught a sug- 
tion of something deeply, bottom- 
ly disturbing in this stocky, plain- 
_ cing new commanding general of 
i _. Twenty-first Bomber Command. 
_ aething he had done, some way he 
‘looked, when I had asked him to 

e hold his pipe, when he had hand- 

to me and had stepped forward, 
ring, to pose for the photographer, 
conveyed this suggestion to me, 
4 I was now beginning to feel in its 
A _orce; and after all the high hours 
days and nights on Saipan, after 
he skull-cracking, soul-lambast- 


faces I had been learning with 


al 


degree of studiousness during my 
) F years in the Army, I found it just 
\ insupportable. “My God,” I 
I was saying soundlessly to my- 
“Sf this LeMay turns out to be 
a er great young Air Forces gener- 


al, will desert. I will run up into the 
hil?’ nd hide, like the Navy radio oper- 
ato} who stayed up there all those 
m s the Japs were here on Guam. 
Co} ’t I have a lousy, easygoing, 
met re general just for a few weeks, 
a fel ‘ays? I want to relax! I’ve got to 
rela) ear God, don’t tell me this Le- 
May .< as good as he looked just now!” 


I was interrupted. LeMay came up 
to me and nudged me, reminding me 
that he was there. “Better get some 
sleep,” he said in a voice that bare- 
ly brushed the hairs inside the ears. 
“Thanks for holding my pipe.” 

-—Sr. Crarrm McKetway 


(This is the second of a series of articles on 
the Twenty-first Bomber Command.) 


THE LEGAL MIND AT WORK 


[Rules and Regulations of the California 
Employment Commission, as revised, ef- 
fective July 8, 1940] 

Rule 57 (c) 1. The word is as used in 
paragraph (c) of said section, shall be 
construed to mean was. ‘ 










































LISTEN: ace 


Part of the story of victory in Europe 
as it came through the radio receivers of 
33,100,000 American families is now 
between the covers of a small book pub- 
lished by CBS. It covers the period 
between D-Day, June 6, 1944 and V-E 
Day, May 8, 1945 and touches in 
sequence the high points of the greatest 
military operation in history. 

It is a collection of 160 high spot 
broadcasts made by Columbia’s corre- 
spondents in western Europe. It takes 
you behind the scenes of CBS’ complex 
news broadcasting operations. You read 
the shortwave conversations between 
Columbia’s Director of News Broad- 
casts in New York and his overseas staff 
in the field—words which you couldn't 
hear on the air. They reveal the geo- 
graphical disposition of the correspond- 
ents, the last-minute- instructions pre- 
ceding the broadcast of momentous 


events, the tension and excitement pecul.- » 


iar to radio. 

The book went to press June 5, 
1945, was published June 11, 
which is some sort of record in 
itself. There are some 30 pictures 
in it. If you’d like a copy, simply 
write “Dept. A— CBS, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.” 
and ask for From D-Day Through 
Victory In Europe. You'll find it 
good reading and you may want to keep 
it as a speeding fragment of history and 
sound sample of the objective informa- 
tion service CBS provides, around the 
clock and the world, for its expanding 
and grateful radio audience. 

* 


Out at KNX (CBS in Los Angeles) 
members of the studio audience of the 
Meet The Missus program are invited to 
make personal recordings which are 
then sent to their loved ones in the 
armed forces. But phonographs are not 
standard equipment in foxholes, so when 
a soldier some months ago in Belgium 
got a recording of his mother’s voice he 
had to figure out a new way to play it. 
He inserted a pencil through the center 
hole of the record and asked one of his 
buddies to spin it. Then he stuck a post- 
card on one end of an ordinary sewing 
needle and held the other end in the 
groove of the recording. The postcard 


































amplified the sound. Hard to do, but the 
words came out clear and endearing. 
* 

“Radio,” writes John Mason Brown 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
“can be said to have celebrated an 
important birthday by both the publica- 
tion and performance of Norman Cor- 
win’s V-E Day script, On a Note of 
Triumph. If you wish to realize how 
fully radio has matured in an incredibly 
short time, and to comprehend its sp 
cial possibilities when it is operating at 
its distinguished best you have only to 
hear or read it.” 

You can read it by going to any bpok- 
store and buying a copy publishéd by 
Simon and Schuster. The Columbia 
Recording Corporation is now cutting 
records of it, so you'll soon be able to 
play it on your phonograph just as it 
was broadcast on CBS. As the years 
pass, it will make mighty fine listening, 
especially for a lot of boys who 
made it come true. 

* 

WGAN, Columbia’s affiliate in 
Portland, Me., regularly broad- 
casts Suspense and Inier Sanctum. 
Confronted with-a real-life mys 
tery a few weeks back, t 
solved it in ten minu@y. 
early afternoon of May 3, stats 
and local police were combing t 
countryside for a truck’ fil : 
ishable merchandise, stol 
ing from a warehouse ) 
p.m. listeners to WGAN (y 
out over 14 counties 1j 
county in New Ham 
description of th 
woman phoned a 
it abandoned on 


Old Orchard. Th 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Kaye 


IVEN adequate material, Danny 
Kaye is one.of the most versa- 
tile and generally satisfactory 
comedians on the screen. This he gets 
in “Wonder Man,” a rather elaborate 
fantasy in which he plays identical twins, 
one a carefree night-club entertainer, 
the other a studious type firmly an- 
chored in the public library. 
The humor of this general 
theme was old, of course, when 
Shakespeare borrowed the 
Dromios from Plautus, and’ 
modern samples of it have usu- 
ally been remarkably painful, 
but this one, with the assistance 
of some miracles of double exposure, 
manages to seem quite fresh and often 
very funny. 

Since the finished story is the work of 
no less than six eager and fertile minds, 
it is naturally a little rich for easy 
synopsis, and I think you’ll just have to 
get along with the main facts. The 
sportive twin, then, is rubbed out be- 
cause he has some information that 
might be useful to the District Attorney 
and his body is tumbled into a lagoon in 
Prospect Park. At the moment this hap- 
pens, his scholarly duplicate is in a deli- 
catessen store buying potato salad for a 
beautiful librarian, and so close is the 
mystic rapport between the brothers 
that he suddenly hears elfin music and 
voices summoning him to the scene of 
the tragedy. Here he encounters the 
dead man’s ghost, quite dry and super- 
cilious in full evening dress, who 
demonstrates that he is not quite like 
other boys by walking through walls 
and permitting the stream from a drink- 
ing fountain to squirt right out through 
the top of his head. It appears that he is 
also able to take possession of his twin’s 
body, forcing it to behave in a manner 
very embarrassing to a retiring man. 
For reasons no longer clear to me, if 
they ever were, the good Kaye is finally 
persuaded to take over his brother’s 
work at the night club, and the rest of 
the picture finds him nervously involved 
with the gangsters, who have a feeling 
that a corpse ought to stay planted, 
with the District Attorney, who is not 
amused by a witness who claims he 
is haunted, and with two young women, 
one belonging to each of his identities, 
who are merely confused and indignant 
about the whole silly business. “Wonder 
Man” winds up on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with Mr. 
Kaye, now disguised as a _ bearded 
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baritone, singing the true facts o 

case to the D. A., who happens t 
occupying a box. As you can see, | 
quite a plot. 

Since most of the humor lies in 

situations rather than the lines, or e 
in specialties of Mr. Kaye’s which 
usually delivered in a language all 
own, it isn’t practicable to 
fer samples here. I can onl 
say that it is funny in some 
what the same way that th 
Chaplin comedies used to b 
funny, and no good, o 
course, ever came of the peo; 
ple who tried to explain wh} 
that was. In addition to the dual star, the 
cast contains Virginia Mayo, Vera- 
Ellen, Allen Jenkins, and Otto Kruger, 
all radiant.in Technicolor, all without 
really very much to do. 
HERE Do WeE Go _ From! 
HERE?,” starring Fred Mac- 
Murray, is ais0 supernatural, also in 
‘Technicolor, and, I’m afraid, just about 
as childish as they come. Morrie 
Ryskind, who once had a finger in such 
high-grade Broadway pastries as “Of 
Thee I Sing” and “Strike Up the 
Band,” and Sie Herzig, a humorist un- 
known to me, somehow convinced | 
themselves that if Aladdin’s lamp could 
be hooked up with the war effort, the 
result could hardly fail to charm even 
the most resolute sorehead. The way it 
works out on the screen, Mr. Mac- 
Murray, after being reiected by ithe 
Army and his girl, a blonde who pre- 
fers gentlemen in uniform, produces 
a genie from an old pot that he finds 
in a junkyard. Naturally enough, the 
thing Mr. MacMurray wishes fo. is a 
military career. The Ryskind-Herzig 
bottle imp, however, proves to have a 
loose sense of time and its employer 
winds up in Valley Forge, where his 
twentieth-century knowledge of his- 
tory proves invaluable to General Wash- 
ington, who is still undecided about 
crossing the Delaware. Subsequent 
wishes place him aboard Columbus’ 
flagship, and then on Manhattan Is- 
land, annoying the Indians and the 
Dutch. 

Since each of these sequences proves 
somewhat more idiotic than the last, I 
can see no reason for burdening you 
with the details. Ira Gershwin and Kurt 
Weill, who, like Mr. Ryskind, have 
been associated with rational entertain- 
ments, provided the lyrics and music for 








“Imagine being cooped up in the country on a day like this!” 


OTHER is going to think twice be- 
fore she lets Father wallow at 
home alone in the luxuries of city life, 
while she stages her annual offensive 
against bees, poison ivy, reluctant plumb- 
ing, and uninvited guests. Why should 
she endure the kiddies and a congested 
rural bungalow twenty-four hours a 
day, with only a week-end husband to 
listen to her piercing cries of distress? A 
nice shady spot on a New York fire es- 
cape, with running water adjacent, and 
ice cubes in the refrigerator, is her idea 
of a super Summer. 
- Besides, though she could write 
acy’s from the country, or telephone 
r orders, it’s more fun to be right here 
town where she can take those in- 
ating rides on Macy’s escalators, 







and shop in person for the family’s play 
suits, sun glasses, chair pads, glider 
cushions, straw place mats, washable 
rugs, and countless other glamorous 
Summer wares, priced in accordance 


with that old Macy custom of making’ 


94 cents act like a buck. 

Of course we haven’t forgotten the 
element bent on seashore or mountain 
life. Macy’s doesn’t forget anybody. 
This year we've left no stone unturned 
to promote Mother Nature in town 
and country. Doubtless you’ve heard the 
glad refrain—“MAcy’s GOES ALL OUT- 
DOORS ON ALL TEN FLOORS.” You'll find 
us backing up our boast with barbecue 
equipment, sporting goods, awnings, 
wrought iron and redwood furniture, 
slip covers, provincial type glassware, 


cool clothes and cooling groceries, bath- 
ing suits and beach coats, garment bags 
and moth sprays. 


Now more than ever, 9 
it’s smart to be thrifty. macy S 
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There is an airline chap who will bet 
you a new hat — fedora, sombrero, or 
stovepipe— that you cannot tell a 
seven-year-old DC-3 passenger plane 
from one freshly converted on a fac- 
tory assembly line from military to 
commercial use. You can explore both 
planes, peer at instruments, check 
Wright Cyclone engines or search 
anywhere you like for signs of wear. 
All this chap asks is a couple of minutes 
to mask the tell-tale license numbers. 


But don’t bet with him. He fooled 
himself once, inspecting what he 
thought was the newest plane in the 
fleet until he saw the license number. 
That gave him an idea. An hour later, 
a station manager who took his bet 
was one hat poorer. It was a sure loss, 
due to the airline maintenance routine. 


If you kept up your car as the airlines 
do planes, you would follow a pattern 
something like this: before each trip 
you would have a licensed mechanic 
check 75 separate items on engine, 
brakes, fuel line and body. Every seven 
days, you would replace spark plugs 
and take off tires and tubes for inspec- 
tion. Every 60 days, (150,000 miles 
with Wright Cyclones) you would re- 
move the engine for overhaul. You 
would have a replacement schedule for 
every part in the car, removing it 
whether or not it showed wear. 
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Once a year you would take every- 
thing apart—remove body from 
frame, fenders from body, tear out the 
upholstery, make X-ray and magnetic 
inspections. You would put in new 
wiring, fuel lines, hydraulic systems. 
Finally, you would make some 300 en- 
gineering changes a year to keep your 
car as modern as the latest Detroit 





model. The steering wheel and bill of 
sale might be the only original parts 
still in use. 


Maintenance men say there are two 
things they will never know: the re- 
tirement age of either a plane or an 
airline hostess. The plane stays new, 
until a more efficient model abruptly 
replaces it. The hostess resigns to be 
married. 


Anytime you fly in an airliner, you 
are in the most perfectly maintained 
equipment in the world, though both 
planes and Wright Cyclones may have 
a total mileage equal to ten trips to the 
moon. Wars come, and cars, fringed 
surreys and shoes wear out, but airlines 
maintain planes in an unvarying pat- 
tern. It’s the safe way. 


You take the trouble out of travel when you go by air 
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nS 
this flight of fancy. Considering the odds. 
I think they put up a very nice fight. 


i te IN THE Bac” is one of those pic- 
tures in which a number of reason- 
ably celebrated comedians flicker in and 
out, doing their best to assist the star in 
what is best described as a plot of con- 
venience. In this case, Fred Allen is the 
constant item in the entertainment, in 
the role of a flea-circus proprietor who 
inherits twelve million dollars through 
the death of an ancient relative and 
then finds himself involved with a great 
many fascinating personalities in his ef- 
forts to collect it. While some reluctant 
attention is paid to the story from time 
to time, “It’s in the Bag” is mostly a 
vaudeville show with Mr. Allen serving 
as master of ceremonies. Among the 
acts he introduces, with obvious disgust, 
are Jack Benny, in a lively though 
somewhat special impersonation of him- 
self; Robert Benchley as a society ex- 
terminator, demonstrating a Rube 
Goldberg mousetrap; Jerry Colonna, 
in a moderately broad sketch about psy- 
chiatry; and Don Ameche, Victor 
Moore, and Rudy Vallee, who enter- 
tained me only fitfully as singing waiters 
in a Gay Nineties item. Reasonably 
enough, Mr. Allen has reserved the fun- 
niest, or perhaps the only really funny, 
number for himself. his has to do with 
no more than the nightmare experiences 
of two foolish dreamers ( Binnie Barnes 
is the other) trying to get seats in some 
super-palace of the cinema, but it made 
me laugh. The principle of. self-identi- 
fication, I guess. : 


N “Out of this World,” Eddie 
Bracken, who has the head and neck 
formation of an agreeable snapping tur- 
tle, moves his lips in song, but the voice 
that comes out is that of Bing Crosby— 
an ingenious effect but hardly anything 
to detain you for the better part of two 
hours. Diana Lynn, a neat package, 
who approaches acting with the rather 
anxious gaiety of a lady learning to 
skate, is presented as the leader of a girls’ 
band, somewhat larger and certainly 
handsomer than the Philharmonic; 
Veronica Lake is shoehorned into the 
plot as an executive young woman who 
assists Mr. Bracken’s career as a crooner 
by employing a squad of bobby-soxers to 
faint at his concerts; and somewhere in 
the background lurk such vehement 
comics as Cass Daley and Parkyakarkus, 
whose vogues are quite mysterious to me. 
Mr. Bracken gives an engaging per- 
formance, but the picture itself hasan im- 
promptu air, as if the authors had made 
it up hastily as they went along. —W. © 
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| OF ALL THINGS 


ALIN’s withdrawal of the demand 
for a veto on discussion in the 
World Security Council has made 


-our relations with the Soviet Union 


warmer and brighter. Citizens who 
have been eagerly declaring war on 
Russia can now take up some more use- 
ful form of work. 

e 


American soldiers in the Reich read- 
ily agree with W. S. Gilbert’s theory 
that a policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
It turns out that there are eighty-one 
kinds of Germans who are subject to 


arrest. 
e 


Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, a promi- 
nent candidate for Mayor of New York, 
says that his credo is “I like people.” 


Whether ,this affection is mutual or 


unilateral will be revealed in due time. 


France has given its citizens new 
money in exchange for old. By this op- 
eration, the vast amounts of French cur- 
rency stolen by the Germans during the 
occupation have automatically become 
hay. 


The decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Esquire 
case suggests that it is the duty of the 
Postmaster General to deliver maga- 
zines rather than to read them. Hence- 
forth, he need not bother his busy head 
about what people are or are not 


wearing. 
e 


The House of Representatives is ap- 
parently determined to vote its mem- 
bers a substantial, tax-free raise to en- 
able them to balance their own budgets. 
The Little Steel Formula, these states- 
men feel, was never intended to apply 
to the lawmaking trade. 


Premier Suzuki declares that the 
Japanese will fight to the bitter end. 
Tokio, it would seem, feels that the time 
has come to put suicide on a really con- 
structive, nationwide basis. 


The O.P.A. is going to let motorists 
take the A, B, and C stickers off their 
windshields. From now on, drivers 
should have a better chance of finding 
out what’s going on in the world. 

. —HowarpD BRUBAKER 
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PORTRAIT 


HE group of people standing be- 

hind the artist, who was one of 

the exhibitors of the Village out- 
door art show, had been watching him 
work on this one picture for a long time. 
In back of the knot of spectators, a 
tall sailor nudged the equally tall girl 
next tohim. ‘“‘C’mon,” he said, taking 
her arm. | 

“No, wait,’ she answered, pulling 
away from him. “‘I want to see Bhat he 
does.” 

“W hat do you think he’s gonna do— 
leave it off?” 

“Sh-h-h,” the girl said. “She’ll hear 
you,” but the woman who was posing 
for the artist gave no sign of hearing. 
She shifted nervously on the small can- 
vas stool but kept her large, plump face 
rigidly set and her puffy eyes focussed 
above the spectators’ heads. ‘Though the 
distractions along Macdougal Street 
were many, she didn’t relax her pose. 
People walked by, turning from their 
inspection of the paintings on the build- 
ing walls to stare at her. 

“See?” the girl said to the sailor. 
“He’s almost through now. Just the 
mouth.” 

The portrait had gone quickly at first, 
the artist blocking in outlines and get- 
ting a likeness with economy and com- 
petence, but as yet not even the out- 
line of the woman’s mouth had been 
put on the drawing board. The artist 
occupied himself with a shadow along 
the left side of the 
neck, rubbing down 
the pastel with the tips 
of his wiry brown 
fingers. He stopped 
for a second, looking 
over his shoulder as if 
about to speak to some- 
one in the audience. 
Then he dropped both 
hands to his smudged 
work pants. 

“Just a few minutes 
more,” he said to the 
woman. 

“T hope my husband 
will like it,” she said. 
Today’s his birthday.” 

“Oh, I see,” the artist said. “It’s a 
good idea for a present. You moved 
your head. Just turn it back toward 
me a little. A little more. There, 
that’s it. Hold it there.” 

He shuffled through the box of pastels 
on his lap, and picked out an orange-red 
one, which he held in the palm of his 
hand. Then, after a glance at his sub- 
ject, he changed his mind and ex- 


“Tt’s a surprise. 





changed the orange-red pastel for a 
gray one. He went back to work on the 
shadow along the neck, this time dark- 
ening what he had previously rubbed 
lighter with his fingers. 

The knot of people stirred restlessly 
and again the woman moved on the 
stool. There was an umbrella over her 
head, on a pole attached to the stool 
itself, and every time she moved i 
looked as though it were going to come 
down on her. She eyed it briefly now, 
and then resumed her pose. She made 
a conscious effort at concentration that 
stiffened her shiny face. A drop of 
sweat started slowly down one cheek 
and slid under her heavy chin. Hold- 
ing her head straight, she fumbled in 
her purse and fished out two crumpled 
dollar bills. Then she snapped the 
purse shut and closed her fist-over the 
money. 

The girl turned to the sailor and 
whispered, “Do you think he’s going 
to put it in or leave it out?” © 

The sailor hitched up his pants 
and said in a low tone, “‘He ain’t sure 
himself. He’s tryin’ to make up his 
mind.” 

““He’s got to make up his mind,” the 
girl replied. ‘“That’s only a two-dollar 
job she’s getting. He’s not going to 
waste any more time on her.” 

“He’s wasted plenty already,” the 
sailor said. 

“Maybe,” the girl answered, “‘maybe 
he’s one of these real 
artists, with ideals. He’s 
got to paint what he 
sees.” 

“You'd have to be 
blind not to see that,” 
the sailor said, in a loud, 
flat drawl. Apparently 
the woman didn’t hear 
them. 

A black-haired boy 
on roller skates thun- 
dered down the side- 
walk upon the specta-— 
tors, then executed a 
deft spin, checked him- 
self, and came to a stop in front of the 
easel. Hands on hips, he stared sombre- 
ly at the portrait, then at the woman, — 
and then back at the picture. He whis- 
tled once, shrilly, and clattered off. 

Momentarily distracted, the woman’s 
gaze relaxed and wavered from audi- 
ence to artist. After a few more strokes, 
he stopped and dropped the gray pastel 
into the box on his lap. 

“Tt’s a shame,” the girl said to the 


sailor very softly. “She has such a nice j 





face otherwise. And it’s right where it 
shows so.” 

The wart or mole—it was hard to 
tell which—might have gone unnoticed 
on a longer, fuller mouth, but the 
woman’s was extremely small and the 
blemish hopelessly conspicuous. 

The sailor touched the girl on the 
Shoulder. “Here we go,” he said. 
“Watch. He’s pickin’ up the red one 
now.” 7 

Crayon poised in mid-air, the artist 
once more inspected his work. Then his 
eyes shifted to the woman. Slowly her 
head turned toward him. They looked 
at each other, he with upraised hand, 
she with a questioning half-smile on her 
fage. Her fist relaxed and the money lay 
loosely in the white palm. The artist 
turned back to the portrait. Without 
glancing up again, he blocked in the 
mouth rapidly. Taking up a white pas- 
tel, he put in the outlines of the lips and 
removed the traces of shadow from the 
corners of the mouth. 

“That’s it,” he said, wiping his hands 
on a smudged rag. “Come see for your- 
self.” 

The girl sighed. The sailor took her 
arm and urged her on, and the rest of 
the group broke into twos and threes 
and joined the transients along Mac- 
dougal Street. 

“Boy!” the sailor said. “If they had 
to depend on me, they'd all starve to 
death.” —Lron Meapow 


Two instances of walking have the same 
name because they resemble each other, 
whereas two instances of Jones have the 
Same name because they are causally con- 
nected. In practice, however, it is difficult 
to make any precise distincton between a 
word such as “walking” and a general 
mame such as “man.” One instance of 
walking cannot be concentrated into an 
instant; it is a process in time, in which 
there is a causal connection between the 
earlier and later parts, as between the 
earlier and later parts of Jones. Thus an 
instance of walking differs from an in- 
stance of man solely by the fact that it has 
a shorter life. There is a notion that an in- 
stance of walking, as compared with Jones, 
is unsubstantial, but this seems to be a mis- 
take. We think that Jones walks, and that 
there could not be any walking unless there 
were somebody like Jones to perform the 
walking. But it is equally true that there 
could be no Jones unless there were some- 
thing like walking for him to do. The 
notion that actions are performed by an 
agent is liable to the same kind of criticism 
as the notion that thinking needs a sub- 
ject or ego. To say that it is Jones who is 
walking is merely to say that the walking 
in question is part of the whole series of 
occurrences which is Jones.—From “The 
Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell.” 


Come on, Jones. Let’s get out of 
here! 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


JUNE 5 (BY WIRELESS) 


ENERAL DE GAULLE has just 
spoken against England in the 
French War Ministry, the Pope 

has just spoken against Soviet Russia 
in the Vatican, and fifty thousand 
repatriated French prisoners and de- 
portees have just spoken for themselves 
in the streets of Paris. These are per- 
-haps the three most important state- 
ments of the month-old European 
peace. De Gaulle’s anti-English press 
conference was important not only for 
what he said but for the way he said it. 
The days are gone, alas, when democ- 
racies, or even Mere hice can afford 
to be run by born nonentities. In the 
past twenty-five years, Europe has be- 
come a sad connoisseur of those gentle- 
manly, statesmanly, nationalistic speech- 
es which argue for peace merely as a way 
of putting off war, and the French, at 
least, 
masterly. Certainly it is now as clear as 
the nose on de Gaulle’s face that he has 
the best mind today governing in Eu- 
rope and that only the countries with 
the luck to have brainy leaders will 
stand a chance in that competitive creep- 
ing toward survival which is the last lap 
of the race among the Continental na- 
tions. 

In the dangerous Anglo-French 
dustup over Syria and Lebanon, involv- 
ing such vital elements as petroleum, 
prestige, guns, riots, Allied affections, 
greed and guilt (on both sides), 
Arabs, Jews, and even the theory 
of native independence—or, to sum 
it up, a perfect postwar colonial 
predicament—the French press and 
public for once thought de Gaulle’s 
diplomacy was marked with the 
practiced authority of a statesman, a 
statesman only nine months in 
office yet already competent to deal 
with the disagreeable events that 
make up the long-awaited peace. 
Under heckling questions, which 
the Paris press conscientiously 
printed, the General showed in- 
tellect, a long memory, an unex- 
pected gift for acid Gallic repartee, 
and a truculent nimbleness that 
he and his renovated France will 
need if he ever gets down to brass 
tacks in future Chambre des Dé- 
putés debate. His mordant sallies 
—such as that if France had just 
found herself with a gun in her 
hand at Damascus, England had 
already found herself shooting in, 
of all places, Athens; and that the 
Allies were attempting to arrange 


thought their General’s speech 
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Europe without reckoning on Europe- 
ans; and, above all, that the Churchill 


‘note had been made public before it 


had been made private—were almost 
as good as if Churchill himself had made 
them about a couple of other parties; 
say, France and General de Gaulle. 
This press conference revealed three 
important new facts: first, that as a poli- 
tician de Gaulle is unfortunately at his 
best when he is acting in opposition (not 
the most valuable talent for a majority 
leader to have); second, that it seems to 
the French that a militant leader who 
can lead out loud, as the General does 
when he talks as he did the other day, 
ought to talk and lead oftener (this cen- 
tury’s style has not been strong, silent 
men); third, that it would seem that a 
chieftain who can face up competently 
to an international oil situation ought to 
be able to knuckle down to his country’s 
coal bucket, now two-thirds empty. 
The French citizenry’s food, clothes, 
fireside, jobs, communications, light, 
and literally its life on this earth next 
winter depend on coal that is still under 
the earth. To save electricity, only tele- 
grams about “business or important 
family events like birth, death, illness, or 
moving” can now be sent. The scarcity 
of coal for trains makes trains them- 
selves so scarce that potential travellers 
must first have a travel permit and then 
stand in line for a day to reserve their 
ticket for the third day following. A 
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brisk, middle-aged Parisienne, mother 
of three married daughters, one of 
whom was expecting her first in the 
provinces, was recently refused a travel 
permit by a commussaire who said that 
babies were no excuse for a journey. 
After making a speech about France’s 
empty cradles, which attracted a crowd 
and got her a permit, she took the. first, 
or 5 a.M., Métro to Montparnasse Sta- 
tion next morning to reserve her ticket. 
She stood there, in vain, till noon, and 


‘that night she took the last, or 11 P.m., 


Métro and stood before the ticket win- 
dow all night. The baby was born three 


days later, while the grandmother was — 


at last on her train. A long news- 
paper editorial entitled “Coal and the 
Destiny of Europe” has just appeared 
here. Last winter, Parisian bodies and 
patience were warmed by the glow 
of liberation and the flame of hope for 
the coming end of the war. There is 
danger that next winter the only thing 
that will keep Parisian bodies, and Pa- 
risian patience, at a normal temperature 
will be steam heat. 


ROM the very founding of the lib- 

eration government, the Consulta- 
tive Assembly has conscientiously de- 
scribed itself as being purely provisional, 
as existing only until such time as all the 
French prisoners and deportees can re- 
turn home to vote and have their say. 
With the peace only a month old, a 


million of the two and a half million 


have returned, have not voted, but have 
had their say. Fifty thousand have 


been saying it en masse in Paris by 


shouting, in parades along the 
boulevards, for the resignation of 


the Ministers of Food Supply, of 


gant Old England and eee 


put on their backs. In a few spring 
days. of freedom and shouting, the 


what their stay-at-home friends had 


ter—the dismissal of the weakest 
members of de Gaulle’s Cabinet, 
and a new suit of clothes. In the 
Department of the Seine, all men’s 
shoe, shirt, and clothing shops have 
been ordered to close while the 
government takes a belated inven- 


preparatory to freezing the stock. 
Oddly, the unpopular Prisoners 


Justice, and of Prisoners, and by 
walking into shops like the ele- 


that they want decent clothes to 
desperate men in blue-and-white- 
striped German prison garb got 


unsuccessfully muttered for all win-— 


tory (and pays the idle employees), 


Minister Henri Frenay kept his job | 
in the shakeup, and a newcomer 
named Christian Pineau, who only 
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three weeks before was a prisoner in 
Buchenwald, was given the Ministry of 
Food Supply. Pineau is.a trade union- 
ist, was one of the courageous: founders 
of the clandestine paper Libération (now 
the Paris daily Libération-Soir ), was ar- 
rested by the Pétain police and escaped 
from prison in Montpellier, was arrested 
by the Gestapo and escaped the firing 
squad, spent half a year in the terrible, 
medieval prison of Montluc, near Lyon, 
endured a year and a half in horrible 
Buchenwald, is the father of six pretty 
children, and perhaps knows more about 
concentration camps than about food in 
France. His opening official statement 
was that the black market must 
cease, that “the public should restrain 
itself with discipline,” and that French 
restaurants must from now on serve no 
more meat, “not even hippophagique,” 
except for Sunday and holiday dinners. 
He starts his task in the midst of the 
public’s still dazed, restless hope that 
suffering may have produced wisdom. 
It was this psychology that led millions 
of trusting French to suppose that, 
after liberation, the men of the resist- 
ance would automatically lead the new 
way. 

The returned deportees, who brought 
about the ex-Buchenwald prisoner’s rise 
to office, have had a vast and disquiet- 
ing effect on Paris, as these strange, 
estranged figures probably have had on 
whatever corner of Europe they have 
come back to, calling it home and not 
looking as if they belonged there. Just 
as European civilians who have been 
bombed or occupied are grimly aware 
that they know things which Americans 
are, by geographical chance, ignorant 
of, so civilian Europeans, and even the 


_ Paris resistance men, in turn find them- 


selves almost meaningless to these once 
ordinary individuals whose awful ex- 
periences make no sense and yet entitle 
them to supreme consideration, provided 
a society which hasn’t enough of any- 
thing can give it. On the sidewalks or 
riding in the Métro, the deportees, even 
when they are wearing new, civilized 
clothes, are as recognizable as if they 
were in their blue-and-white stripes. 
With their sheared heads and the still 
visible streak which the Nazis shaved 
from the forehead back to the nape 
of the neck and which makes the head 
look divided into two, the men move 
about, gaunt, hawk-faced, hollow-eyed, 
hike living illustrations torn from the 
text of “The Inferno” or the “Apoc- 
alypse.” 

The last men out of Buchenwald 
brought their own morbid, modern text 


“« with them. It is a thirty-one-page re- 
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port by the prisoners on their camp, 
prepared by a press committee of Ger- 
man, Czech, French, Russian, Belgian, 
Spanish, and Italian anti-Fascist de- 
portees. Their ambitious English trans- 
lation of it has an appendix headed 
“Souvenir! American Soldier! When 
You Come Home Remember What 
You Have Seen In Buchenwald.”’ It 
lists twenty-four sights the deportees 
themselves will clearly never forget. 
No. 1 on the dreadful list says, “Re- 
member the trestle where men were 
ill treated with clogs,’ an earnest 
admonition which refers to a trough 
with stocks for holding the prisoners’ 
torsos horizontally, exposing their naked 
rumps at the best angle for beating. 

Other items the G.I.s are implored 
to remember, so that they can tell 
their world at home, are “the furnaces 
of the crema [crematory] where 
10,000 were burnt. In lack of coke, 
they could not accomplish cremations 
during some days so that up to 800 
bodies lay at [in] the court. Remem- 
ber the cellar of the crema where 
anti-fashists and combattants, among 
them 36 English and Canadian pilots, 
were hanged. Remember the stone 
quarry where thousands of men were 
obliged to carry heaviest stones in run- 
ning. At least 4 to 5000 prisoners 
were tortured to death in this murder 
management [this murderous setup |. 
Respectively they forced in their dispair 
the prisoners to run through the guard- 
ian chain [the barbed wire] so they 
were shot at their flight. With stone 
racks carrying more than a hundred 
weight, they were obliged to mount to 
the quarryman in running. This com- 
mando [hard-labor battalion | had daily 
from 8 to 12 deads. Remember the 
stable where over 7000 Russian prison- 
ers were nickshot [shot in the neck]. 
The Russians undressed nakedly and 
the Nazis pretended to lead them to 
the stable to a medical examination. 
Through a hole in the wall behind which 
the coward Nazi murderers hid, they 
killed the Russians by nickshot. ‘Total- 
ly they murdered here cold-bloodedly 
7200 Russian prisoners of war. Re- 
member Blockhouse Number 46 where 
men were vaccinated with spotted ty- 
phus serum as experiment animals. 
Here were healthy prisoners vacci- 
nated like experimental rabbits. Many 
hundreds of prisoners were sacrificed 
here. “hey tapped blood from these 
prisoners to make blood of it. If the 
prisoners had no more blood, he got 
syringe—i.e. he was consciously mur- 
dered. Responsible for these murders 
are the Nazi physicians. Remember the 
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"RIGHT NOW 
IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER 
FALL CLOTHES! 


; 


Gentlemen familiar with condi- 
tions in the woolen and labor mar- 
kets will be delighted to know that 
we already are showing Fall and 
Winter woolens. This will allow 
ample time to turn out our ac- 
customed quality, and save you 
disappointment later. We will tai- 
lor your favorite model suit, top- 
coat or overcoat in a most generous 
selection of fabrics, by our Pre-Try- 
On* technique, beginning at $75. 


* REGISTERED 
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Custom Tailoring for Gentlemen since 1886 
435 MADISON AVE. : 7 MAIDEN LANE 
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SAYS WILLIE THE WHALER: 


. “Signing this sea-dog under the bow- \ 
) sprit is the sundowner's lash for bleeding 
the Wanderet's stingo”. 
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MADISON AVE., AT 38th ST. 
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gerdenery [the greenhouse and gar- 
den]. All the works, chiefly ground 
and licquid manure carrying, were done 
in running [all the labor on the grounds 
was done by men who did not walk but 
ran]. A lot of prisoners break down 
or were flogged to death by S.S. Hans 
Dombiack. At the same time the ger- 
denery was a fine income for S.S. Dom- 
back who sold the products and pock- 
eted the money.” 

The appendix goes on to say that the 
Small Camp, where newcomers were 
received, was so crowded—nineteen 
hundred prisoners in barracks built for 
five hundred—that men choked for lack 
of air. “Before every block each morn- 
ing,” says the report, “lay 3 to 6 bodies 
who were suffocated or had died soon 
of hunger. A regulated féeding of hy- 
giene was impossible. In Blockhouse 
Number 61, 60 to 70 prisoners died 
daily. In consequence of water defect 
and impossibility of washing places, the 
increasing of lice, infectious diseases, 
and typhus was felt. Remember the 
Riding Hall. This pompous hall was 
built for the private use of the wholesale 
murderer, 8.S. Kock. About 200 pris- 
oners died here in using bestial methods 
to build quickly this hall. Remember 
the Dog Kennels. This was the notori- 
ous dog staff of 45 dogs, trained against 
prisoners who were often bitten in 
pieces.” (There is a note about one ken- 
nel in which a prisoner, who had tried 
to escape and was tracked down and 
bitten by a dog, was forced to live, 
crouching like an animal and barking, 
as a comic salute, whenever an S.S. 
passed. he barking man went mad 
and died in three days. ) 

Toward the end of the list, the re- 
port says, “Remember the Mass Graves. 
Totally 6 to 7000 prisoners were buried 
here in the last weeks. We don’t speak 
at all about a regular funeral.” 

The last item, No. 24, omits the 
admonition to remember. It is mere- 
ly a vague statement, mild indeed in its 
statistics, considering the figures quoted 
in the first twenty-three items, which 
contains a confusing pronoun that on- 
ly on careful rereading seems to re- 
fer to the finally avenging and terrible 
meek: “Shooting Stand. Here they [and 
this is the obscuring pronoun] accom- 
plished the execution of S.S. soldiers 
from Buchenwald. Among the killed 
were at least 45 German officer women 
who were discerned at their delivery to 
the crema [who were identified as 
women when their bodies were taken to 
the crematory ]. Here were hanged also 
numerous S.S, In the very last night be- 
fore the Americans came and the Nazi 
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Design for Tomorrow 


BUILT-IN CLIMATE . .. Some like it hot . . . some like it cold... 
so science dreams up this convenient air-conditioning system for your 
postwar home. Don’t look for it too soon after V-Day . . . even in 
the ultra modern Grand Central Zone! And remember, whatever 
improvements the future may hold, there’s no improving on the 
fundamental convenience you enjoy when you live in this smart 
mid-town section. You're only minutes from Manhattan’s finest res- 
taurants, shops, markets, theatres, key business districts. There’s a wide 
variety of surprisingly moderate apartments and delightful hotel 


suites of varied size within this zone. No wonder modern families 


prefer this section that offers so much for so little! 


Grand Central Zone 


RESIDENTIAL AREA 


290 PARK AVE. ® 300 PARK AVE. @ 320-330 PARK AVE. @ 340-350 PARK AVE. 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc., Management 


a 
400 PARK AVENUE © 420-430 PARK AVENUE 
Wm. A. White & Sons, Management 
PARK LANE e HOTEL CHATHAM e THE BARCLAY 
Robert F. Carney, Mgr. Dwigh* A. Bartlett, Mgr. Wm. H. Rorke, Mor. 





AMERICA'S GREATEST RACING 


Through June 23rd 


8 RACES DAILY 
INCLUDING STEEPLECHASE 


Train service from Penna Sta., 
N. Y., and Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Or 6th and 8th Ave. 
Subway to Parsons Blvd. Sta., 
connects with bus to track 


ADMISSION 
$1.60 


(TAX INCLUDED) 
CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


FIRST RACE 1:30 P. M. 
DAILY DOUBLE CLOSES 1:10 P. M. 





Lancheon 
Dees ‘4 Supper 


Sunday Brunch 
One to three-thirty p:™- 


New Negra Preferred Pianist 
Rudy Timfeld A 


TEN EAST FIFTY SECOND 


Reservations Piaea 3-9014 
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American Theatre Wing 


Stage Door Canteen 


in the 44th Street Theatre (W. of B’way) is open 
daily from 5 P.M. to Midnight, for service men in 
uniform only. Food, continuous entertainment 
and dancing are provided . .. it’s all free! 











AMERICAS FOREMOST SEAFOOD HOUSE as 


Tre RIND Qik « Sea 


ahd tis Royal ‘Pamily of Fish 
Your Host Ado/ph Flashner 
3rd Ave., near 53rd St. 











murderers fled from Buchenwald, they 

hanged 16S.S. men.” So ends the “‘Sou- 
mee ; ; 

venir” for American soldiers, to help 

them remember what they saw as liber- 

ating tourists at Buchenwald. 


NATIONWIDE poll has just 

been taken by Le Service de Son- 
dages et Statistiques, the local version of 
Gall lup. It inquired, “If you were on 
the jury in the Pétain trial and the death 
sentence were asked for, would your 
verdict be Yes, Yes [Guilty] with ex- 
tenuating circumstances, or No?” Of 
those questioned, seventy-five per cent 
declared for execution. The Marshal, 
whom Paris papers five years ago had 
to call the Saviour of France and whom 
they now refer to as the “nefarious 
old man,” has been undergoing the in- 
terrogation by the juges d’instruction 
and the High Commission which cus- 
tomarily precedes a trial of major im- 
portance. Pétain, who is still chipper, 
can answer questions, and also ask his 
own, for two solid hours, and by his 
astute wriggling he has already shocked 
those millions who once believed in him. 
He has calmly declared, “I regret noth- 
ing I have done. France lost the battle 
in 1940, I aided her to win it. Par- 
>> ee I believe that by my watch- 
ful waiting I favored the policy of de 
Gaulle, because it was I whokept France 
going.” When his interrogating judges 
had recovered from this, he added that 
he had been “surprised and made dis- 
contented” by Laval’s radio announce- 
ment that “I wish for a German vic- 
tory” and that he, the Marshal, upon 
hearing of it, had used a word he eal 
not repeat before the judges but which 
signified “that Laval could not have 
been more. maladroit.” “Then the still 
handsome old man maliciously volun- 
teered the information that he had no- 
ticed Laval long before ever meeting 
him, having “noted his physiognomy, 
which nobody could forget.” Pétain’s 
Vichy physician, Dr. Ménetrel, who 
is also inculpated, has denied to the 
judges that he ever had anything to do 
with Vichy politics. “I am thirty-six 
years old,” he said, ‘cand whenever I 
said anything about politics to him he |@@ 
always said to me, ‘Hold your tongue, 
lad. rv} } 

Pétain has denied knowing anything | 
at all about the Cagoulards, the rich, 
armed, Ku Klux, terrorist, Fascist 
league which reportedly had hoped he 
would make a rightist putsch; he told 
one startled judge that he himself must 
be a Cagoulard, since he knew so much 
about them, and then cried, “‘I was used 
as a banner carrier for all the riffraff.” 
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Cool, secluded and summery 
... with its leafy landscaping 
and babbling brook. For 
luncheon or dinner. Reser- 
vations: PLaza 3-4600. 


MADISON AVE. AT 46th ST. 
. James O. Stack, President 
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To our former Ambassador to Vichy, | 


_ Admiral Leahy, he recently addressed 
a letter begging the Admiral to appear 
for him at his trial, or at least to send 
him a written good-character reference. 
Neither our Embassy nor the French 
Foreign Office would transmit the let- 
ter to Leahy. It opens with a remark- 
able statement from the hero of Verdun, 
who later ordered his Vichy troops to 
fire on our troops during our invasion 
of North Africa: “Victory has finally 
crowned the efforts of the Allies. The 
Americans performed a magnificent 
task. I am not surprised, as I had 
watched them at the siege of Mont- 
faucon in 1918, and I was sure they 
would do honor to their country. The 
joy which this great event gave me has 
been darkened by a shadow which every 
day grows denser. I am accused of ill 
serving France....I am now in the 
position of a man who is accused of 
having betrayed his country when I 
did everything to defend it.”” Marshal 
Pétain is expected to defend his head— 
défendre sa téte—during the first fort- 
night in July, exactly five years after 
‘he wiped out the Constitution of the 
Third. Republic and made to France 
“the gift of my person, to lessen her 
misfortune.” —GENET 


SOCIAL NOTES FROM ALL OVER 
_ [Arturo Suarez in the Havana Post] 


Mrs. Carl Fischer, Mrs. Leonard 
Brownson, Mrs. Cesareo Diaz, Mrs. 
Frank Steinhart, Mrs. Mario Lazo, wife 
of the respectable and noted lawyer, senior 
for the two in the firm and over fifty others 
in tasks, also a number of other local 
American girls and women, all in an act 
of filling up the brush for the Community 
Chest, were in social appointments in short 
noon recess yesterday in hall of doubles, 
the lobby, dining rooms and elsewhere at 
Hotel Nacional. Some of the men, prom- 
inent in business and of a like high stand- 
ing socially, were present too, as Maurice 
McGovern, General Electric; Burke 
Hedges, of big textile interests and pres- 
ident of the American Club; John Thom- 
son, of Cuban Electric, and better known 
to employes as he, the old man, or “Don 
Juan,” when they want to be more polite, 
“Don Arturo,” as he said, Alex and Ham- 
burg all three by his side and in his treat 
already for replacements of the third of 
the kind and yet in standing position, of 
two meanings, that guests kept straight 
and that the place was thickly crowded. 
Dave Franzblau, associate investor in lo- 
cal distilleries and of the large importers 
of Cuban brandies in the States; and his 
son Edward Paul, young himself and in 
like activities, were in also and not alone 
for impressions but for something, to over- 
come distance happily on flight back north 
yesterday; and Manuel Zamora, engineer, 
manager of shipyards, of a home and min- 
ing holdings in Holguin, Oriente, Cuba. 
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What waste of minutes and motions! 


,..in ordinary office mail! Selecting the right 
stamp, separating it from the sheet, moistening 
the small bit of paper, making it stick, sealing 
the envelope! Small child stuff, taking up the 
time of skilled stenographers! Enough to make 
efficiency experts shudder! 

... Because there 7s a machine that makes 
mailing fast and facile—a Postage Meter. It 
prints any kind of postage needed, fast as a fast- 
turning die turns—and seals the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark, too; saving cancelling 
in the Postoffice, speeds the letter. Even prints 
your own private advertisement alongside the 
stamp, at your option . . . Protects postage, fool- 
proof, loss-proof; and automatically accounts 
for postage used!... Modern, mechanical—and 
mighty convenient, as thousands of firms now 
know, as thousands more will learn when war 
production is no longer urgent... Meantime, 
write for an informative booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter Co. 


1684 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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HOMESTEAD 
ALTITUDE: 
2400 FEET 


20-year Average Temperatures: 
July 69.3 August 68.1 


SEND FOR BOOKLET, 
‘SUMMER LIFE” 


Address The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., or our New York 
office in the Waldorf-Astoria. 


THE 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


w Tuncheon 


When you'retired @ 5 eto 95e 


out shopping, stop 

for luncheon where good food and 
pleasant quiet is the order of the 
day. Served from 11:30-to-3. 


FAMOUS SALAD BOWL LUNCHEON, 65c 
Superior Dinners, $1.25 to $1.65 
SERVED WEEKDAYS ONLY from 5 to 8:30 


| COCKTAIL BAR @® HOMEMADE 

HOT BREADS and PASTRIES 
7th AVENUE cor. 52nd STREET 
FRIENDS 


develop in the informal Berlitz 

classroom. New interests grow 
fast. Spanish, French, Italian, etc. 
Approved under G, I. Bill. For 67 
years Berlitz has never failed! 


BERLITZ 
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AIR CONDITIONING 





8 East 49th St.,N.Y.C.,PL 3-1542 


630 Fifth Ave, 
(at 50th St.) 
Circle 6-1416 










ON AND OFF 


THE AVENUE 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 


BERCROMBIE & Fircu, those ac- 
complished housewares special- 
ists, have gathered together 

some timely and useful stuff for out- 
doors. They have a portable spit (hand- 
turned, but a handyman, if you can find 
one, could attach a motor, if you can 
buy one), which is made 
to rest on any open grill 
and folds for storage; 
$6.50. Those small, urn- 
shaped clay braziers that 
people come back from 
Mexico raving about are 
fh Gre. toc saaey re 
$4.95, including a separate metal 
broiler and a fibre fan for coaxing the 
blaze. The things may be used outdoors 
or in, I am told, but it is not clear to me 
what becomes of the smoke from broil- 
ing when the brazier is used in a room. 
Maybe you'd better set it up in the fire- 
place. To my mind, A. & F.’s cast-iron 
charcoal grate with grid top would be 
more satisfactory for fireplace grilling, 
and there is no reason it couldn’t be used 
outdoors, too. It’s $9.40. And the shop 
still has the outdoor grill that has 
always seemed to me to be the handiest 
of all barbecue contraptions—a con- 
verted forge on wheels that includes a 
smithy’s hand-operated blower for 
whipping a bed of coals to searing point 
in no time; $39.50. Those compart- 
mented steel picnic plates are still on 
hand, too; $1.50 each, and worth it be- 
cause they are good for a lifetime. For 
lolling in the sun while the fire gets hot, 
there is Abercrombie’s Komfort Kot, a 
spring-steel number about eight inches 
high and covered with green duck. It’s 
hard to beat at $5.50, even if it hasn’t 
got a lot of klass.. 


T Lewis & Conger, there is some- 
thing for small fry—a six-by-four 
canvas wading pool whose wood frame 
has seats in the corners. ' It’s $25, and 
the lawn gets a good drink when you 
drain it. As for grownup summertime 
objects, there are reproductions of old 
carriage lamps for doorways or gate- 
ways, for from around $15 a pair. L. & 
C. have other hard-to-find things for 
the country, such as sturdy luggage 
racks (one model, at least, is handsome 
enough to use as a tray stand ) and those 
invaluable electric hot cups for heating 
shaving water, warming the baby’s bot- 
tle, or cooking up a spot of something 
hot and soporific at midnight. Another 
mechanical aid to householding is the 





Speed-dry pen, a giant marking device 
with two soft, interchangeable nibs of 
different widths and a reservoir of ink 
which is quick-drying and indelible. Nice 
for inscribing packages or attic storage 
boxes. And, for the benefit of those 
who came in late, a second reminder 
about mothproofing. 
Lewis & Conger have 
that Feller-Jones fluid 
for the job, and of course 
you can always get the 
Feller-Jones people 
themselves to take on the 
work if you don’t feel 
professional enough to tackle it your- 


self. 


Gres canvas paint is back again at 
Hammacher Schlemmer, in time for 
the awning, deck-chair, and play-shoe 
season. Setfast, as you may well know by 
this time, is a plastic coating with which 
anyone who is able to hold a paintbrush 
can perk up the soiled and faded colors 
of canvas accessories and fibre rugs, or. 
change them entirely. It comes in ten 
good, clear colors, which can be mixed 
together, just like paint, to achieve even 
greater variety. There is, by the way, a 
transparent Setfast, which doesn’t do 
anything but ward off mildew—as if 
that weren’t enough. 





ES been around to the Museum of 
Modern Art, where an exhibit called 
‘Tomorrow’s Small House is presenting 
a small-scale vision of what prefabrica- 
tion may mean to postwar building, and 
I have my own two cents’ worth to add 
to the opinions expressed by this maga- 
zine’s Art Galleries department last 
week. “The show couldn’t be a greater 
contrast to the Fair’s disappointing 
World of Tomorrow section, which, 
as you may recall, looked more like 
Sunnyside (Queens) of Last Week. 
The little houses in the Museum’s ex- 
hibit, furnished, landscaped, and set up 
at eye level so you can look inside them, 
may or may not be your idea of perfec- 
tion, but they are at least an honest, un- 
compromising, whole-hog break with 


convention, and they should help people 


decide whether they are on the side of 
the functional or the traditional in ar- 
chitecture. 

The show presents seven inch-to-the- 
foot scale models of inexpensive pre- 
fabricated houses, a model of a modern 
dream palace by Frank Lloyd Wright, 


not inexpensive and mot prefabricated, 


aes | 





and a toy village in which the same 
houses, as well as apartment buildings, 
shops, schools, and the rest, are set up as 
a planned community. The seven pre- 
fabricated houses have certain perhaps 
unavoidable similarities. There is a ten- 
dency to place rooms all in a row, open- 
ing off along hall, which seems dismally 
reminiscent of hotel planning. In one 
house, this is somewhat compensated for 
by giving each bedroom in the row its 
own little walled garden (one next the 
other, just like Turtle Bay), which can 
be entered only from that bedroom— 
a pleasant idea no other type of archi- 
tecture that I can think of would per- 
mit. Another similarity is the use of 
entire glass walls for living rooms, 
which may be all very well if you con- 
sider only daylight and fair weather. 
They might be less agreeable in stormy 
weather, when a wall of glass would 
present a black, rain-lashed expanse in- 
stead of a sunlit, or moonlit, garden 
vista. Of course, such a wall, or 
walls (Frank Lloyd Wright’s house 
has three of them in one room! ), could 
be given draw curtains. And, of course, 
the yardage alone of these curtains 
would run well into three figures—a 
thought for today, or tomorrow. 
Nevertheless, the show is worth an 
hour or two of anybody’s time and the 
admission fee, which is thirty cents, even 
if you come away feeling that a planned 
community of Houses of Tomorrow 
might be nice to visit but that it will 
never replace the horse. —B. B. 


She was so attractive to the masculine 
eye that a young British naval officer who 
saw her for a few hours when she was four 
years old, eloped with her mother.—Blurb 
on back cover of Armed Services edition 
of “The Strange Woman.” 


In the confusion? 


Pete’s Creole Restaurant is a pleasant 
spot for the person who wishes to dine 
well. When one’s in the mood for a clean 
place, this excellent restaurant ...is just 
where to go.—New York City Amsterdam 
News. 


Well, perhaps—if the mood should 


overtake us. 
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MOST FASCINATING NEWS STORY 
OF THE WEEK 
|The following item, reprinted in its en- 
tirety, is from the San Francisco 
Chronicle | 
Fort Wortn, Tex. (U.P.)—It wasn’t 
because he was breaking the law that po- 


lice chased a seeing-eye dog for an hour 
and a half. : 
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Occasional chair, Regenc 
style; in turned, shape 
carved and_pierced solid 
mahogany. Metal inserts. 
In striped satin. $110. 


ATHA WAYS 








Chad F-uidlive Fasliivsife 


A chair is designed to be an indi- 
vidual item of furniture. At Hath- 
away’s this individuality extends 
to style as well as intended use. 
From hundreds of chairs, at $9.50 
to $275, select strikingly differ- 
ent styles for new notes of fashion 
smartness, or see what taste and 
tailoring can do to make more fa- 
miliar shapes look so different. This 
style prestige, in furniture you 
select for any room, on all 8 floors, 
adds pride of possession to un- 
deviating quality and an unques- 
tioned correctness, to create distin- 
guished and enduring VALUES. 





PEST 45 ee 
51 WEST 45¢ ey 


NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 











Arm chair, with carved 
back, arms and legs in 
the Chippendale style. 
Tan leather. For many 
occasional uses. $165. 


State House chair with 
fluted arms and back, 
turned and reeded legs. 
New smartness ina va- 
riety of chintzes. $75. 


A modified wing chair, 
carved legs. In sheared 
velvet, hand-tailored, 
with solid color vel- 
vet outside. $139.50. 
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GATOR. 


because...IT’'S SURE TO RAIN! 


THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ST, LOUIS . . . NEW YORK - - + LOS ANGELES 








Three White Turkeys 
IN NEW YORK 


Uptown... downtown... midtown—each 
White Turkey serves real old-fashioned 
meals amid charming Americana. Delicious 
cocktails. The HUNT ROOM at 49th St. 
restaurant is especially popular with men. 


THE 

Vein XE. URKEYS 
OPEN “Sg SUNDAYS 

12 EAST 49th STREET’ of Fifth Ave. PL-3-1181 


220 MADISON AVENUE at 37th St. MU-3-1581 
ONE UNIVERSITY PLACE at Wash. Sq. AL-4-3677 
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THE STARLIGHT ROOF 


AT SUPPER 
Hermanos Williams Trio 


Victoria Cordova + Cantu 
DINNER AND SUPPER 


Nat Brandwynne 


and his Orchestra 


Mischa Borr 


and his Orchestra alternating at Supper 
Cover from 10:30, $1 


(No cover charge for Service Men and Women in Uniform) 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 





~ MUSICAL 
EVENTS 
Concert Records 

gone, abridged ver- 
sion of Mous- 

“Boris 


con- 


— 
9 


sorgsky’s 

Godunoff,” 
ducted by Nicolai 
Berezowsky and 
with the Russian bas- 
so Alexander Kip- 
nis singing the title rdle, has just been 
released by Victor in an album of five 
It is a collection 
of excerpts from the opera—the Coro- 
nation Scene, “In the Town of Kazan,” 
Boris’s Monologue, the duet between 
Boris and Prince Shouisky, the Clock 
Scene, the Prayer (the duet between 
Boris and the Czarevitch), and the 
Death Scene. - This 
seem to be a sensible selection, but, un- 
avoidably, a few things are left out that 
one would possibly have liked to see in- 
cluded, ~ Of course, this isn’t the first 
time that a long opera has been boiled 





twelve-inch records. 


would certainly 


down to fit an album, so you probably 
know where you stand on the practice. 
I stand mildly opposed. An intelligent 
synopsis of “Boris Godunofti,” by Alice 
Berezowsky, is printed on the inside 
cover of this album, and it should 
certainly be required reading for any 
purchaser who is unfamiliar with the 
opera, 

Mr. Kipnis’s Boris is one of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera’s most distinguished 
portraits; he sings the rdle convincingly 
and with remarkable dramatic fervor. 
His voice is especially clear (“‘ringing,” 
I suppose, is the word) in these records. 
Not all of the evil in Prince Shouisky 
(sung by Ilya Tamarin) can be fully 
suggested in his one brief scene with 
Boris, but Mr. ‘Tamarin sings effective- 
ly enough to make a proper foil for the 
Czar. The other parts are sung by 
members of the Victor Chorale, which 
is directed by Robert Shaw. ‘The or- 
chestra is the Victor Symphony. ‘The 
opera, as usual, is in Russian. 


HE Second Symphony of Rach- 

maninoff appears in a set of six 
twelve-inch records, made for Colum- 
bia by the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Artur 
Rodzinski. The work, which was com- 
posed as long ago as 1907 and was given 
its premitre in 1910, somehow never 
became a concert-hall favorite and only 
a few recordings of it have been made. 
This lack of interest in the symphony 
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is hard to understand, because, for all 
its gloominess (someone once suggested 
that it be called ““Memento Mori’), it 
has a certain grandeur of conception. 
Moreover, it is consistently interesting, 
and a warm and appealing melody, 
which the composer skillfully developed 
and apportioned, moves through it. The 
performance by the Philharmonic is ex- 
cellent, and it is apparent that Mr. Rod- 
zinski is fond of the piece. He brings 
out all of its parts with care and clarity 
and pays great attention to several frag- 
ile passages that are often slighted or 
lost. 


NE of the favorite works of vio- 

lin virtuosos is Lalo’s “‘Sympho- 
nie Espagnole.” The symphony is 
dedicated to the celebrated Spanish vio- 
linist Pablo de Sarasate, who, not 
surprisingly, gave it its first hearing. Co- 
lumbia has recently released a record- 
ing (three twelve-inch discs) in which 
Nathan Milstein is the soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eugene 
Ormandy’s direction. 

Mr. Milstein has performed “‘Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” in concerts so many 
times, and has performed it so well, that 
it has almost become his own composi- 
tion. His performance seems to show 
he is aware the music is neither wholly 
French or Spanish but a combination. 
Aside from the interpretive problems it 
presents, the score is a tricky one tech- 
nically, which is probably why violin 
virtuosos are so fond of it. Mr. Mil- 
stein’s performance is precise and as- 
sured. He is one of the few violinists 
who can produce good tone, no matter 
how involved things get. —R. C. B. 


We wish to apologize for an error in the 
story last week that listed Dora Naughton 
as a guest at a party. Our reporter turned 
in the name Dora Gregoroff but we knew 
Dora Gregoroff had married and become 
a Naughton so we changed the name to 
Naughton but Dora Gregoroff Naughton 
was not at the party; instead it was Dora 
Gregoroff, her sister-in-law who didn’t 
used to be a Gregoroff but became Dora 
Gregoroff when she married Dora Grego- 
roft’s brother. 

We don’t see how we ever made such a 
mistake.—K odiak (Alaska) Mirror. 


It’s incredible. 


OUR OWN BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Live and Let Live Tire Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

U-Wan-A Wash Frocks, Inc., 1350 
Broadway. 

Oriental Vermin Exterminating Co., 1] 


Park Place. 
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COMMAND DEWAR’S AND... BE"“AT EASE” 


Dewars 


TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 









HONOURS OF 
The Scots Guards 


(Lt. Colonel Full Dress) 


Namur, 1695 — Talavera — Waterloo — Egypt, 1882 — Modder 
River — South Africa, 1899, 1902— Marne, 1914— Aisne, 1914 * 
Ypres, 1914-17 


HONOURS OF 
DEWAR’S “White Label’ 


Award of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
Sition, Chicago 1892... one of more 
than 60 medals honouring Dewar’s White 
Label for Excellence in Scotch Whisky. 





























ounp the world and back again, 

Dewar's has won over sixty 
medals for excellence in Scotch 
Whisky. Today, Dewar’s is proving 
it is well worthy of these citations. 
For today—as always—there is no 
meddling with the superb quality 
of the Medal Scotch of the World. 










White Label 


Medal Scotch 
for more than 80 years 


Victoria Vat 


**None Finer’’ 
Liqueur Scotch 


‘White Label 


and Victoria Vat" 
THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD Pie 


Both 86.8 Proof. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. © 1943, Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 








Fine In Blight 
4K. Natural Gold Winged 
Brocch Watch $74.50 
Gold Winged Earnings of 


same design. frace $27.50 
Shown Actual Size. Fed. Tax Included 





“WOW, MY DEAR, YOU ADD 
THE MAGGI'S SEASONING’ 


Today many a woman doing her 
own cooking has come to rely upon 
Maggi’s Seasoning to bring out and 
extend every bit of the natural flavor 
of popular everyday recipes. 

A few dashes of this timely cooking 
aid go along way inim- 
proving the taste of soups, 
sauces, gravies, vegetables, 
stews and left-overs. It’s the 
sure, inexpensive way to 
more flavorsome dishes. 








THE RACE TRACK 


Threeina Row 


HERE is so much good racing all 

over the place these days that this 

- department could do with a small 
magic carpet. Even a reprocessed one 
would be fine. Fortunately, the best 
race last week was the Metropolitan 
Handicap, at Belmont Park. I may say, 
with only a trace of smugness, that 
weeks ago I suggested that 
Devil Diver was the top horse 
in training. He carried 129 
pounds in the Metropolitan, 
gave big weight to everything 
except Apache, followed the 
pace until he was three fur- 
longs from home, and then 
through on the ails, 








slipped 
winning by 
lengths from Alex Barth and Boy 
Knight. “That performance will do un- 


til a better one comes along. It was 
the third time Devil Diver had won the 
Metropolitan, something no other horse 
has done in the fifty-odd renewals of the 
fixture. Perhaps Devil Diver would 
have made it three straight in the To- 
boggan Handicap, too, if the track had 
been fast. However, a combination of 
circumstances—the sloppy going, his big 
weight of 135 pounds, the fact that he 
wore smooth shoes, and the fact that 
Apache, who won, outdid himself—was 
too much for him. As for Apache, 
he had never won at Belmont, although 
he tried lots of times in the last four 
years, until he took the Toboggan last 
week. One explanation for his rever- 
sal of form is that this year he trained 
at Belmont all spring while the Aque- 
duct course, his home grounds, was be- 
ing renovated. Apparently you can 
teach an old horse new tricks. 





EW of us racegoers ever dreamed 

that Pavot would be beaten in the 
Withers Stakes. “The obvious thing to 
say is that he wasn’t ready for a hard 
race, and that maybe he wasn’t such 
a champion anyhow, even though he 
won the Futurity, the Hopeful, and 
half a dozen other little numbers last 
year. Of course, if he wins the Preak- 
ness at Baltimore on Saturday, as I 
fancy he will, the story will be some- 
thing else again. Pavot hasn’t grown 
much since last fall, but I’m assured 
that great size is not a characteristic of 
his family. Also, he looked a mite soft. 
On the other hand, Polynesian, who 
beat him by a head, was all wound up. 
Perhaps, too, Woolf, Pavot’s rider, 
should not have brought him up along 
the rails in the run through the stretch, 


OO am 





because the going is supposed to be heavy 
there. Still, Devit Diver ran over the 
same ground in the Metropolitan and it 
didn’t make any difference to him. On 
time, the Withers was a pretty poor 
race; the early pace was slow, and it 
took nearly twenty-seven seconds to 
run the last quarter of a mile. I can’t 
help feeling that this isn’t a 
vintage year for three-year- | 
olds. One thing is certain— 
horseplayers won’t be in a 
hurry, for a spell, to back any- 
thing at odds as short as those 
on Pavot. Diogenes Check- 
points reports that many of those merry 
black-market men who are_ having 
difficulty in getting thousand-dollar bills 
changed showered them down on 
Pavot to win and then wept when 
the mutuels board indicated that he paid 
as much to place and show as he would 
have to win. 


S for other races at Belmont worth 
remembering: Beaugay, whose 
light, airy action is still something to 
talk about, beat Enfilade in the Fash- 
ion Stakes; They Say, a lively dark 
brown colt by Roman, won the Juvenile 
Stakes on his first time out; and Gal- | 
lorette romped off with the Acorn 
Stakes. Some observers believe that if 
Gallorette were in the Preakness she’d 
win it. That’s as may be, but she does 
at least look like a good thing for the 
Pimlico Oaks. 


S° Hoop Jr. won the Kentucky Der- 
by after all. To be quite frank, I 
didn’t think that he would, for a num- 
ber of reasons. My strongest was that 
he had such a fast workout only three 
days before the race—a mile and a fur- 
long in 1:51 3/5 or some such, which 
is fast enough to do many horses in. 
Another was that the track was muddy 
and that nobody knew how well he 
could run in the going. Another was 
that he drew an outside post. position, 
a disadvantage in a large field. I was 
wrong on all counts. 

I did the Kentucky Derby by radio 
again this year, but even if I had been 
at Churchill Downs there would be 
little to tell you except that Hoop Jr. 
led all the way and the fifteen other 
starters scrambled helter-skelter behind 
him. Offhand, I'd say that Arcaro de- 
serves more credit than the horse. After 
Hoop Jr. was beaten in his first start at 
Jamaica, Arcaro, who rode the winner 
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of the race, asked Ivan Parke, Hoop 
Jr.’s trainer, if he could ride the colt in 
the Wood Stakes. Arcaro is one of the 
few jockeys who can handle their own 
mounts and also see how well the other 


| horses are running in a race, and Hoop 


Jr. interested him. Parke was delighted, 
because Hoop Jr. needed a rider who 
was quick at the start. Naturally, when 
Hoop Jr., with Arcaro up, won the 
Wood, Arcaro was booked to ride him 
in the Derby. Being under contract to 
the Greentree Stable, Arcaro might 
have had to stay in New York to ride 
Devil Diver in the Metropolitan that 


same afternoon, but stables seldom 


are stuffy about such things when a boy 
has a chance for a Derby fee. Hoop Jr.’s 
share of the purse was $64,850, of 
which Arcaro received ten per cent, plus 
travelling expenses. And Devil Diver 
won his race anyway. 

The seventy-first Kentucky Derby 
winner is a flashy bay colt by Sir Galla- 
had III out of One Hour. He was 
bred by R. A. Fairbairn and sold for 
$10,200 at the Keeneland yearling 
sales in 1943 to F. W. Hooper, the 
owner of a very successful construction 
company in Jacksonville, Florida. He 
was named after Hooper’s small son. 


‘Hooper, who is one of the more en- 


thusiastic newcomers in racing, recently 
started a thoroughbred breeding farm 
near his home in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, the first in the state in nearly a 
century. 

I also heard the Derby Stakes at 
Newmarket over the wireless last week- 
end, and if I must make a comparison, 
my vote goes to the B.B.C. The B.B.C. 
gives you an idea what the horses in 
the race look like and how the race is 
run, and no nonsense about extraneous 
matters. Incidentally, Dante, who won 
the Derby Stakes, must be a nice colt. 


OTES ON AN Oxtp Race Carp: 
This weekend the Suburban 
Handicap at Belmont. What price Devil 
Diver? ... Colonel Martingale won- 
ders if all the bookmakers really will be 
shooed off the course... . The Saratoga 
meeting will be held at Belmont, as 
this department suggested, but I really 
must credit Governor Dewey with a 
brave try to get the meeting back to 
the Spa. » —Aupax MrInor 


Discovery in the Hudson River in the 
last few days of parts of four human 
bodies wrapped in burlap bags leads police 
of Edgewater, N:J., to believe they have 
evidence of several murders.—The Herald 
Tribune. 


Not so fast, now, men! 
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... Shouted the 
Dean of Women 
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Roaster-fresh coffee 
made right in the cup 


Roaster-fresh because in Nescafe all the 
fresh flavor of newly-roasted coffee 


is sealed in by added carbohydrates. 





TO THE DEAN, good coffee is as important as good behavior. One day she sighed, 
“T wish I could find a really full-flavored coffee.” Her smart secretary bounced back 
with, “Well, here it is! ...Nescafé. And it’s made in a jiffy. Try it!” She did... 
and shouted, “Jeepers!” 


Yow ll get excited, too! For here’s how Nescafé brings you a real high in coffee en- 
joyment, In a way that only Nestlé’s knows, an extract is made from fine coffees 
fresh from the roaster... then instantly its flavor is sealed in! You release this 
locked-in freshness by just adding hot water. — 

So easy to prepare...no coffee maker to get ready or < a, 
clean up...no grounds to dispose of. A teaspoonful of a ug 
Nescafé makes a cupful—for only about l¢e. No waste... 
you make exactly the amount you need—and just the 
strength you like, 


ESCAFE 


The only Army-Navy “E” award in the soluble ees ua per oFe 
. 3 y - te 
coffee field is held by the Nestlé’s plant at mn Sua, conan teen 
Sunbury, Ohio. 
NESTLE 
? m 
A teaspoonful ~~» inacup reais x te oe ot pucts,'. 
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Add hot water Q it’s ready <B 







NESCAFE (PRONOUNCED NES-CAFAY) IS A NESTLE PRODUCT, COMPOSED OF EQUAL PARTS OF SKILL- 
FULLY BREWED SOLUBLE COFFEE AND ADDED CARBOHYDRATES (DEXTRINS, MALTOSE AND DEXTROSE) 
ADDED SOLELY TO PROTECT THE FLAVOR *& * & NESTLE’S MILK PRODUCTS, INC., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Amazing Professiona 
Mothproofing Method 


now available for home use 





NO ODOR + NO WRAPP 


Just a few minutes spraying with 
LARVEX—and Mrs. Neal has saved 
her husband’s new suit from moth 
holes for a whole year. 

WHY? Mothswillactually starveto 
death before they will eat LARVEXED 
clothes, sofas or rugs! 

This is the professional moth- 
proofing method used hy leading 
woolen mills, laundries and dry 
cleaners. 

And, LARVEX is inexpensive— 
only 79c per pint, $1.19 per quart. 
Dry-cleaning won’t impair-its year- 
long protection. Washing removes 
LARVEX but dry-cleaning does not. 
Use LARVEX—be safe! 


> LARVEX IS DIFFERENT: 


QUICK! A few minutes 
with LARVEX will 
mothproof a woman’s 
coat for 12 months! 
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«+. CHEAP! Just one 
LARVEXING will 
mothproof this $89 up- 
holstered chair for a 
year! 





SURE! See this spectacular 
display at your Larvex 
dealer’s. A covered dish 
showing treated and un- 
treated cloth with live 
moth worms. Proof right 
before your eyes that moth 
worms will not eat LAR- 
VEXED fabrics! 


ONE SPRAYING 
MOTHPROOFS FOR 
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Registered Trade Mark 





MRS. SEMPLON’S FIFTH 
FREEDOM 


HE war was over and Mrs. Sem- 

plon was almost bursting with 

satisfaction and pride. She was 
the very first person in all Scarsdale 
to have a brand-new, all-in-one-unit 
kitchen. It had everything. Cost had 
been no object. She had saved up so 
much money she could not spend on 
things that were not for sale that she 
could afford the best, and the best was 
what she had. 

Mrs. Semplon’s life seemed complete 
and she had achieved the fifth freedom. 
She had, of course, been guaranteed 
freedom of speech—which, if the truth 
must be told, she had never felt with- 
out—and freedom of religion, and she 
was chronically free from fear~ and 
want. But now at last she was free, 
completely free, from drudgery. 

To reassure herself, she ran her fin- 
gers over the console of the gleaming 
new kitchen stove, pressing a key here, 
kicking a diapason there. She glanced 
at the array of clocks and dials, as in- 
tricate as the instrument panel of a 
Douglas transport. She smiled at each 
transparent plastic pot and pan, garish- 
ly cooking its contents in full view of 
the world. She looked into the oven, 
brightly lighted to its farthest corner, 
and as she looked, the indicators of the 
dial on the pellucid oven door gave a 
slight lurch, showing that the time had 
come to increase the temperature inside. 

The dinner things were arrayed on 
a large tray, which could be wheeled 
into the dining alcove and there become 
the dining-room table. Afterward, the 
dishes would wash themselves, in a sink 
filled with detergent and hot water, and, 
at the push of a button, would rinse and 
drain themselves. 

With all the cupboards and electrical 
refrigeration and automatic everything, 
there would have been nothing what- 
ever to complicate Mrs. Semplon’s life 
if it had not been for the flower vases 
and highball glasses. These were of 
odd shapes and sizes and did not become 
soiled on any particular schedule, like 
dishes. “They had to be cleaned at off 
times—at least, Mrs. Semplon thought 
they did. She was not the sort of 
woman to let dirty objects accumulate 
until it was time to wash dishes, and be- 
sides, she had found that her new dish- 


A WHOLE YEAR washer did not function well on only a 


few things. “To wash the glasses and 
vases between meals was no great chore, 
and for the purpose Mrs. Semplon had 
always used a funny little brushy swab 
on a long handle, with a tiny loop on 









A HOME IN MAINE 


There are many homes and 
home sites now available in 
Maine at nominal cost—on the 
seacoast, in the mountains or 
lake country, on farmland, in 
a city or small village. You can 
live well here even on a small 
budget, eat good foods, enjoy 
an unmatched variety of scenic 
beauties and outdoor recrea- 
tion, in a healthful year ’round 
climate. Community life is 
friendly, with excellent schools, 
churches, and libraries. There 
is no State income 

tax, property taxes 

are low. Come up 

and settle down )§R 
where you llreallylive 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
FARM & HOME SERVICE, BOX 43 
STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Please send me the 36-page illustrated 
book, “Maine, the Place to Live. 
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tart — just too good for 
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the end to hang it up by. But the new 
kitchen had no place designed for her 
_ little brushy swab, and when she started 
to drive a nail into the window frame 
above the sink, where she had always 
. hung it and could reach for it without 
even thinking about it, she suddenly 
realized that everything in sight was 
made of metal or brittle plastic and that 
she could no more drive a nail into it 
than she could into a pane of glass. 

For days this perplexed and tor- 
mented Mrs. Semplon. She tried sev- 
eral resourceful schemes involving bob- 
by pins, adhesive tape, and chewing 
gum, but none of them proved service- 
able. She glared at her immaculate 
kitchen unit with a new feeling: the 
thing was uncooperative. It was smug. 
It had dogmatized everything anyone 
could do in a kitchen and there was no 


place for free thinking and individuality. Help Them To Final Victory! 


M* SEMPLON spent more and 


ae Winni rar i i a 
eet he Kitchen. but ing the war in the Pacific now becomes Amer 


* > . . 
lost her interest in food. She lost weight, 1ca's most urgent objective. We Be the home front 
fiavnd che ost her amiable disposition. must have the fullest sense of obligation to support 
She took to going around the kitchen our forces with everything they need to speed com- 


with a hammer and nail, tapping, tap- plete victory. 


ping, determined to find its Achilles’ 
heel, the chink in its armor. The Seventh War Loan 
Having gone over the whole interior 


many times, she was almost forced to ; ; ; oe 
17 chen was more in- port. It is a special appeal for your individual 


flexible than her will. She could find no effort. The success of this Loan will depend to a 


place to drive that nail. At last, flushed much greater degree than in any previous Drive 


and angry with frustration, she opened on the response of individuals—your response. 
the window above the sink. The thought 
came to her that she could build a little 
shed outside the window in which to 


is an opportunity to provide the necessary sup- 


Buy—and Keep—War Bonds 


lodge the swab. She tapped the window Every individual subscription is important. Every 
frame—she knew the sash was metal. individual subscription is in the interest of sound 
The frame was metal, too. In anger she national fiscal policy and the personal interest of 
gave a vicious whack at the rim of the every one of us. Every individual subscription is an 


fly screen. An almost forgotten sound, investment for future use. 
as musical and soft and seductive as a 
muted ’cello, fell upon her ears. She 


used the hammer once more, and knew We shall be pleased to receive your subscription. 
she had touched wood. We are also prepared to consider loans to facilitate 

With a satisfaction not to be experi- purchase of Government securities for invest- 
enced short of redecorating an entire ment. Subscription blanks and folders descriptive 


house, she drove her nail into the 
wooden screen and on it hung the 
swab. Of course, the window had to be 


opened to get at it, but that took little : 
effort, and winter was a long way off. Fifth Avenue Office 
—Epwarpb LONGsTRETH 
Guaranty Trust Company 
}1OW’S THAT AGAIN? DEPARTMENT of N Cw York 


[Notice posted pa the Pele of an uptown Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


Cars that goes New York 18 
Dead Storage are 
Not Allowed to 

Used them at all. 


of the issues offered are available on request. 


Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1945 
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Rum bring out the 
good taste of any 


rum drink. Try Don Q— 


Puerto Rico’s favorite 


quality rum! 
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RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 
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THE “ART GAELEIMES 


Windup 


*VE been prowling the group shows 
lately, because, since they come at 
the end of the season, they usually 

give a fair retrospect of the year’s out- 
put. There have been some good ones 
about—especially at the Perls, the 
A.C.A., and Contemporary Arts. But 
by far the best survey of contemporary 
American painting to be seen, 
though it is not confined to 
this season, is the newly opened 
exhibition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica’s collection, at the 
International Building in 
Rockefeller Center. 

It has certain faults, to be 
sure. Like all the big commer- 
cial collections Tve seen, it 
leans heavily toward the con- 
servative, though it does not quite 
achieve the academic. Stuart Davis, 
George L. K. Morris, and Bradley 
Walker Tomlin are the only Abstrac- 
tionists I noticed, and there are less than 
a half-dozen exponents of all the other 
styles that, despite their prevalence 
nowadays, are still classed here and 
there as extreme—Surrealism, Expres- 
sionism, and so on. This makes, of 
course, for an unrepresentative show- 
ing. It has a further disadvantage. A 
shift away from the left, artistically, 
results inevitably in an increase of em- 
phasis on the right, and if most of the 
men in the one field are left out, it 
means that second-raters in the other 
will have to be included. As a result, 
the show is a little uneven in quality, 
and monotonous as well, in some sec- 
tions. It’s also badly hung at the mo- 
ment, for its present quarters are far 
too small for the hundred and twenty- 
three canvases (one per painter) it con- 
tains. Since this is only temporary and 
the collection is to spend most of the 
next five years touring museums about 
the country, that is hardly an enduring 
criticism. 

But if the show lacks ebullience a lit- 
tle, and the sparkle that a more adven- 
turous selection might have provided, 
it does start one thinking about the state 
of American painting, and as I went 
through the group the other day, I 
found myself trying to figure out just 
what it is that sets our own contempo- 
rary work apart from that of most 
others. 

I think the principal quality is ear- 
nestness. Despite the differences in styles, 
it shines in such pieces as Aaron Boh- 
rod’s “Waiting for the 3:30,” Francis 





Criss’s ““Melancholy Interlude,” Abra- 


ham Rattner’s “Interior,” and the fine 
Julian Levi “Preparing Nets.” But 
earnestness can be a vice as well as a 
virtue, for it sometimes implies a lack 
of assurance, and then it can get a man 
into difficulties. We try harder than 
the French do, for instance; at times 
we try too hard, and that 
leads us, in some cases, into 
too much harshness and insist- 
ence on pattern, as in Peter 
Hurd’s “Fourth of July” and 
other pieces by the Western 
painters; or into crowding 
the canvas, as in Paul Cad- 
mus’s “Gilding the Acro- 
bats” and Reginald Marsh’s 
“Wooden Horses;”’ or, again, 
into a tendency toward haziness and in- 
substantiality, as in Alexander Brook’s 
otherwise attractive “Family Unit.” 
Worst of all, we lack the light touch, 
that sort of painterly assurance that the 
French seem to be born with—though 
what they’re born with, really, or are 
born into, is an existing painting tradi- 
tion that goes back a good many genera- 
tions from this one. As_a result, the 
Britannica show has very few paint- 
ings—Julio de Diego’s “They Shall 
Sail the Seven Seas” and Abraham Ratt- 
ner’s “Interior” are two I think of— 
that reveal anything but the most di- 
rect, head-on attack on their subject 
matter. 

The one tradition we have devel- 
oped here centers on the so-called “so- 
cial . protest” school. While a good 
deal of this group’s expression is still 
pretty ragged, it seems on the whole 
to be the healthiest thing we have 
around, and the fact that it is largely 
excluded from this collection is one of 


the show’s main weaknesses. Even so, 


one gets from this exhibition a sense of 
vigor, of exploration, that could hardly 
be duplicated in any other country. We 
may lack dash, but we don’t lack hon- 
esty, and there are times, as in Edward 
Hopper’s “Cape Cod Evening” and 
Francis Speight’s ‘“Tracks in Winter,” 
among others I’ve mentioned in this 
show, when honesty pays off. | 


T the Buchholz, they are having 

a memorial show of sculptures 

and drawings by Aristide Maillol, who 
died in France last October. Maillol 
certainly was one of the greatest crafts- 
men of his own or any day, and he 
had a feeling for three-dimensional 
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plasticity that is hard to match. There | 
is, however, a weakness in what he has | 
done that in the long run is likely-to 
work against it. He spent his life in an 
effort to immerse himself in the Greek 
spirit, and as far as form goes he suc- 
ceeded. But there was something in the 
meaning of the form that eluded him. 
For all his surface pagan feeling, there 
was always, at bottom, a bit of the bour- 
geois in him; there is calmness in his 
work, but not serenity, and it is this 
split in feeling that robs that work of 
complete effectiveness. 

It is most apparent in his larger fig- 
ures, such as the big, bronze “Summer” 
and “Pomona,” which are in the exhi- 
bition. Yet there is another of these, 
called “Kneeling Woman,” planned as 
part of a monument to Claude De- 
bussy, which, though as exquisite tech- 
nically as the others, comes far closer to 
the true antique spirit, and among the 
smaller pieces there are a good many 
with that sunny and beautiful purity 
that really was Greece. I have always 
liked Maillol’s small things better than 
his big set pieces. They seem freer 
and simpler, more naturally expressive, 
and one of the delights of this show is 
that it contains a considerable number. 
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your plan! But!—a well- 
balanced life requires so much 
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so much play! 
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bronze, and a “Crouching Nude,” in 
marble, that are infinitely graceful, 
and ““Torso on a Dolphin,” headless, 
armless, and designedly rough in sur- 
face texture, has all the gaiety and 
casual perfection of a Tanagra figu- 
rine. The wall plaques and. drawings, 
-too, should not be missed—in particu- 
lar, among the first, ““The Dying War- 
rior’ and “Victory,” and, among the 
others, the crayon sketch called “Re- 
clining Nude.” —Ropertr M. Coates 


Artur Rodzinski will direct the New 
York Philharmonic orchestra in Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony, Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, and Brahm’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D major over WBBM- 
CBS at 2 p.m. today. Dr. L. J. Stadler, 
head of the University of Missouri, will 
talk on “Hybrid Corn” during the inter- 
mission.—Chicago Tribune. 


Well, somebody’s got to say some- 
thing, for gosh sake. 
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M°:? publish- 

rs’ blurbs 
come under the head 
of misleading adver- 
tising, but the ones 
that have been print- 
ed on the jackets of 
the six novels that 
make up Upton Sinclair’s Lanny Budd 
series are quite honest and exact. “Drag- 
on Harvest” ( Viking ), the latest volume 
in the series, is called a novel of “‘the ter- 
rifying days from Munich to the fall 
of Paris, while an apprehensive world 
watches Europe yield to the German war 
machine;” “‘Presidential Agent,’ anear- 
lier installment, is described as the story 
of how “Lanny Budd, born to wealth 
and educated in the councils of the 
mighty, assumes his most perilous inter- 
national rdle;” and ‘ ‘Dragon’s Teeth,” 
which won the author a Panzes prize, 





is said to be a tale of our modern world, ° 


“the mighty, the famous, and the in- 
famous.”’ What most impressed me 
about these descriptive passages, aside 
from their essential correctness, is their 
close resemblance to the high-octane 
advertising that Hollywood exports with 
its films—particularly the blood-and- 
thunder serials that do not always get 
to the big cities but that help to 
make Saturday night the kind 
of night it is in small towns all 
over the country. The Lanny 
Budd books have been praised 
so highly by Thomas Mann, 
H. G. Wells, Albert Einstein, 
and Bernard Shaw that I feel 
some hesitancy about entering 
a dissenting opinion, for, to 
come right out with it, they 
struck me as being just about 
the weirdest books I have ever 
read. There is something en- 
gaging about them, as I hope 
to show later on, but what they 
add up to is more or less what 
Pearl White added up to in the 
early motion-picture _ serial 
called “The Perils of Pauline.” 
The trimmings are fancier, 
and Mr. Sinclair’s purpose is 
deadly serious, but the basic in- 
gredients and the general ef- 
fect are the same. 

I am not going to try to 
trace Lanny Budd’s history 
from the beginning of the 
series; the forty-three hundred 
and thirty-nine pages (ten 
pounds net) that Mr. Sinclair 


BOOKS 
The Perils of Lanny Budd 


has used to follow his adventures would 
be difficult for even a python to swal- 
low. So, for that matter, would be the 
mere seven hundred and three pages 
that are bound within the covers of 
“Dragon Harvest.” This novel be- 
gins, just before Munich, with Lanny 
splashing about in the center of the pre- 
war Riviera social swim, which included 
such swimmers as Maxine Elliott, Wins- 
ton Churchill, and the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor, and ends with him 
standing near Hitler in Paris while the 
German dictator looks upon the tomb 
of Napoleon. A lot of things happened 
between Munich and the fall of France, 
and Lanny, who manages to get places 
in a way that makes Superman look flat- 
footed, doesn’t miss one of them. 
Though he pretends to be an art dealer, 
he is actually a secret agent for Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, and what a secret agent 
he is! When Hitler is planning his 
march into Poland,-Lanny is a guest 
at Berchtesgaden, where Hess and 
Goering are his particular intimates; 

when the King of Belgium siiperders 
to the Germans, Lanny, along with 
Pétain, is in the apartment of a lady who 
is supposed to be the mistress of the 
French Premier, Paul Reynaud, and 


he agrees to act as a liaison man for the 


French and British appeasers; he learns,. 


among various other things, of Hitler’s 
intentions to invade Norway and Hol- 
land and warns these countries of the 
danger that threatens them; he also 
finds time, in between these activities, 
to get involved with several women and 
to have long conversations with Cham- 
berlain, Churchill, Roosevelt, all the 


members of the Nazi hierarchy, and a, 


few dozen other persons of only slightly 
less international importance, and final- 


ly, after Dunkerque, he again visits 
’ ) gz x 


Hitler, this time to find out the Ger- 
man plans for the invasion of England. 
Mr. Sinclair couldn’t possibly have put 
the customary ““The End” at the bot- 
tom of the last page of “Dragon Har- 
vest,” because where and when this 
series Is going to end is something in 
the nature of a secret. between the 
author and his Maker, but I felt that he 
should have put something, anyway 
—something like “Don’t Miss Chap- 
ter Seven: “Thunder over Teheran, 
or, With Gun and Camera Down the 
Big Three.’ ” 

Impossible as it is to take Mr. Sin- 
clair’s catch-as-catch-can wrestling with 
current history seriously as literature, it 


“Always remember, other 
people are just as Pi ae of you as you are of them” 
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Impression of a 
shooting star super- 
imposed on a photo of 
Virgo spiral nebula 
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_w—w 4 LOCKHEED LEADS IN JET PROPULSION 


~~? 
The words are clear. Lockheed’s jet-propelled Shooting Star is the fastest airplane 
ever built. Yet the meaning of the words is known alone to those who work in flying 
science: to pierce the sonic band of turbulence, to seek the passage to velocities 
beyond. Watch this development. For just as the Shooting Star surpasses anything 
to come before, future Lockheed craft will lead the way—onward to uncharted 


zones of speed, onward through the arc of space and time we know as distance. 
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Just like old times... Have a Coca-Cola 


Everybody meets everybody at the 
soda fountain. It’s the neighbor- 
hood meeting place. That’s where 
your G.I., home on furlough, can 
get back in touch with the local 
goings-on. That’s where the words 
Have a Coke start new friendships 
and seal old ones. Yes, Coca-Cola, 
tingling with life and sparkle, is 


the center of attraction, inviting all 


comers to join up, be refreshed and 
feel friendly. Drop in at the soda 


fountain today yourself and meet 


up with the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coke. Youll like it... lots. 


* * * 


Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola 
many places overseas, where it’s bottled on 
the spot. Coca-Cola has been a globe-trotter 


“since way back when”. 
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You naturally hear Coca-Cola called by its 
friendly abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’. Both mean the 
quality product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


is even more impossible to take it serious- 


ly as history. This would be somewhat 
beside the point were it not for the fact 


that Mr. Sinclair has announced that he 


eo ee 


‘rewrite of world events 


thinks of himself, so far as his Lanny 
Budd novels are concerned, as a histori- 
an. Heisportraying world events in story 
form, he has said, and he has taken the 
trouble to assure us, in his preface to 
“World’s End,” the first volume in 
the series, that what he has written 
about the world-fa- 
mous figures that ap- 
pear in his pages is 
“factually correct.” 
Both of these state- 
ments puzzle me. I find 
it hard to understand 
how Mr. Sinclair could 
ever have imagined it 
possible to do a quick 


from 1913 to 1940 and 
get anything but what 
he has given us—a literary hybrid that 
is both questionable as history and inferi- 
or as fiction—and I find it equally hard 
to understand how he can assert that 
his information about Churchill, Cham- 
berlain, Hitler, et al., is “factually cor- 
rect.” The truth of the matter is that 
it is only as correct (or incorrect) as 
are the newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings from which Mr. Sinclair gleaned 
it—a correctness he can no more vouch 
for, mot having sat with Churchill on 
the edge of Maxine Elliott’s swimming 
pool, mot having visited Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden, 2ot having been in the 
boudoir of Paul Reynaud’s putative 
mistress, than he can vouch for what 
George Washington had in his pants 
pockets at Valley Forge. It is the 
“factually correct” passages of the 
Lanny Budd series, furthermore, that 
make it impossible for it to be believed 
in. When Lanny is being interested 
or uninterested in a girl, or going 
through the motions of being a secret 
agent, or. even thinking some of his 
thoughts, he has a certain amount 
of credibility; let him get involved with 
the “factually correct,” though, and 
credibility disappears. 

There is, however, as I have said, 
something engaging about these books, 
or, to be more exact, about Mr. Sin- 
clair. He puts on this fantastic perform- 
ance with the same straight, earnest face 
that he showed to the voters of Cali- 
fornia when he was running for Gov- 
ernor, and he apparently never stispects 
that, in writing such lines as “Hess said, 
“The Fihrer is at the Berghof....I 
will tell him you are here, and see how 
he takes it. Doubtless he will have to 
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blow off some steam,’ ” he is being not 
dramatic but funny. He is so serious 
about the perils of Lanny Budd, though, 
and so plainly convinced of the value 
of these books about him, that it is very 
hard to charge him with being indiffer- 
ent to all the values of literature or to 
remind him that he is still doing (or try- 
ing to do) what he did years ago in 
“The Jungle.” Mr. Sinclair’s literary 
point of view, it may be suspected, hasn’t 
changed very much 
since he wrote, in 1904, 
“So long as we are 
without heart, so long 
as we are without con- 
science, so long as we 
are without even a 
mind—pray, in the 
name of heaven, why 
should anyone think it 
worth while to be trou- 
bled because we are 
without a literature?” 
Mr. Sinclair, obviously, is no more trou- 
bled now than he was then, and the 
Lanny Budd novels are written in much 
the same spirit and with the same in- 
tent as ““The Jungle,” except that in- 
stead of being the muckraker of -the 
packing industry, as he was in the earlier 
book, he is now trying to be the muck- 
raker of the world. ‘This ambition re- 
veals not only Mr. Sinclair’s perpetual 
crusading, missionary spirit but also a 
certain kind of innocence—an inno- 
cence that belongs to the optimistic peri- 
od before the first World War, when 
it seemed to many people that the muck- 
rake was a powerful enough weapon 
to slay all the dragons of social and 
political evil. Such innocence seems al- 
most naive today, and Mr. Sinclair also 
seems naive at times, yet, along with 
the naiveté, there is a bravery and gal- 
lantry, too. “The muckrake may be 
covered with rust and hardly more ef- 
fective than a slingshot, but Mr. Sin- 
clair, knowing no other weapon, and 
also knowing that the dragons are still 
there, will not put it down. It would 
be churlish not to wish him good hunt- 
ing. —HamMiILtTon Basso 


VERSE 


N the autumn of 1941, this depart- 
ment was bafHed by the problem of 
how to deal with William Rose Benét’s 
“novel in verse,” ““The Dust Which Is 
God,” published by Dodd, Mead. For 
Benét’s long piece of narrative, with in- 
terpolated lyrics, was not, in fact, a 
novel at all but a piece of disguised auto- 
biography. Real people, under masks 
of varying thinness, moved around in it, 
and the theme proceeded without a 
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By TOM POWERS 


“I read it with great enjoyment.. 
humor both sensitive and robust; it is 
a funny book, and an exciting one too.’ 
—ROBERT NATHAN 
“An immensely funny book. There’s a 
laugh to a page. 
— Philadelphia Inquirer 


“A mad and wacky sort of book, and 


perfectly wonderful.” 
—KATHERINE BRUSH 
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touch of that satire which might have 
shown the author to be detached from 
his material. Then, one could see only 
too clearly what fun the author was 
having as he twined his hero around and 
around with the threads of modern his- 
tory and modern life. The most fash- 
ionable kind of “social protest” ran 
through the maze. The emotional tone 
was adolescent and the author’s lack of 
perspective kept landing his hero in po- 
etic passages of incredible bathos. How 
could one be severe with such an effort 
without seeming—-since real life was in- 
volved—either malicious or rude? The 
book, therefore, was not reviewed in 
these columns. It promptly won the 
Pulitzer Prize and went rapidly through 
four printings. It is now being published 
once more, this time by Knopf. 

A lapse of almost four years, and the 
intervening laurels, leave the basic ques- ~ 
tion unchanged. Dealing with this work 
on the only feasible terms—the broad- 
est and most abstract—two comments 
can be made. First, the poem fails tech- 
nically because it is based on the shaky 
assumption that poetry can be written 
to sound like prose (or vice versa), Sec- 
ond, the poem is restrained from rising 
to the heights toward which, with every 
line, it undoubtedly aspires, because the 
author is throughout unconquerably 
naive. Poetically, what kind of satis- 
faction are we supposed to draw from: 


Daphne laughed 
most gratifyingly... Ensconced at Scarpio’s 
they talked of Ernest Hemingway Picasso 
Les Deux Magots  capriciousness of waiters 
nationality in drinks the Volstead Act 


Intellectually, are we to laugh or weep 
at a long narrative wherein the hero 
never wakes up to the fact of-his com- 
pulsions, at a chief protagonist who re- 
sponds to the facts of materialist and 
capitalist corruption he so meticulously 
records with actions which never depart 
from a Romantic-genteel code? At this 
late date, what is there to say about a 
writer who rolls along on the rhetoric 
that his contemporaries have sweated to 
stem; who seems unaware of Joyce, 
Jung, T. S. Eliot, Gide, and so on and 
on; who seems never to have heard of 
certain great modern (as Auden de- 
scribes them) “‘candid studies of the 
body and mind of man;” who, it ap- 
pears, has missed the words of the same 
young contemporary: 

oe was every author both a comforter and 
ie yceiine of guilt was recorded by Kafka; 
There was Proust on the self-regard... 

Mr. Benét has always sided with those 
who think that there is something 
vaguely naughty about complexity. But 
he here fails because of his inability to 
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THE CLASSICS WHICH ARE OUR HERITAGE FROM THE PAST, IN EDITIONS WHICH WILL BE THE HERITAGE OF THE FUTURE 


Beautiful, Acedia 
books like these 
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Once again, but for a brief time only, 
this organization invites 
a limited number of Subscribing Members to acquire 
a collection of the world’s classics 
especially illustrated by the greatest artists 
and beautifully printed on special papers 


a WE SAY “for a brief time only,” we are so serious that 


there is pain in our hearts. For, if the government could permit The 
Heritage Club to use as much paper as the directors would like to use, 
the membership would treble itself quicker than you could say Tokyo. 

However, there is a grievous shortage of paper; and all publishers 
are governmentally restricted in their use of paper; and our membership 
is therefore limited by the number of books which we can produce. 

Last year, at this time, we had to announce: No more members, so 
sorry. This year, having worked our paper quota over-and-over with a 
coarse-toothed comb, we find ourselves able to take in some new members. 

But not many! So it is for a brief time only, that new members may 
be added to the painfully limited membership. 





9 bs HERITAGE CLUB will distribute to its limited group of members 
“the classics which are our heritage from the past, in editions which will 
be the heritage of the future.” These books are not “de luxe,” nor are 
they old editions dressed up for a new market. They are especially de- 
signed by the most famous typographers, illustrated by the greatest of 
the world’s artists, carefully printed by leading printers on papers 
especially made and chemically tested, then handsomely bound and 
placed in protective slipcases. 

Seldom indeed has such an honest value been made available to those 
who love beautiful books. This seems the simple reason for the grati- REQUEST FOR THE PROSPECTUS 
fying success of The Heritage Club. Each member subscribes for twelve 
books in one year, and pays only $3.00 for each! If he makes payment- 
in-advance for all twelve, he pays only $2.70 for each! And he is per- 
mitted to select the books he wants to have! 

The books to be distributed to the members in the next twelve months PLEASE SEND me a copy of the Prospectus in 
te —  eeaaelnag ina ae Prospectus which Be Pasian which are described the books which you intend 

rom the bindery. The artists, designers, printers are now at work upon : ot : 
them. (The photograph printed fate is of previously-distributed titles. to isse:to the Subscribing Members in the'com- 
If any of the titles described in this Prospectus fail to interest a member, 
he may make substitutions from a long list of such titles.) 

You are invited to send for the handsome Prospectus, which will de- 
scribe in detail for you the system by which The Heritage Club operates, Prospectus and advise you whether I wish to 
and the books which are to be published in the next twelve months. have these books. 

A form is printed for your convenience. If you will fill this out and mail 
it wow, a copy of the Prospectus will be sent to you; and a membership 
will be reserved for you. 
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ing months. I understand that you will reserve 
one of the remaining Memberships for me, until 


I can have had time in which to study this 
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HILE TOURING the coun- 
try, I’ve discovered that 

the smoothest, most delicious 
ice cream is found right here. It’s called 
Ricciardi.”’ 

You’ll like Ricciardi, too! Ricciardi is 
the ice cream with the wonderful flavor 
and prewar creaminess. You’ll find it 
served at better hotels, restaurants, and 
clubs. On sale at better drug and con- 
fectionery stores. 
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be complex. He has written a good old- 
fashioned middle-class melodrama. ‘The 


radio audience, in its present state of de-— 


velopment, might welcome it, if it were 
completed by sound effects. But for 
readers who do their best to live in the 
full glare of modernity—no. 


| Pdessh as P. TRristRAM COFFIN is an- 
other writer whose productions 
elude formal critical attention. “The 
publishers’ blurbs that year after year 
accompany new Coffin works are 
enough to leave the critic gasping. 
“Mr. Coffin | has lectured... ,” runs 
the descriptive leaflet accompanying his 
new volume of verse, ““Poems for a Son 


with Wings” (Macmillan), which, as— 


usual, is rather pretty, in a sentimental, 
mildly Frostian way, “at hundreds of 
colleges and clubs across America, has 
been on the staff of the Writers’ Con- 
ference at the University of New Hamp- 
shire since its foundation, has been Phi 
Beta Kappa poet at Harvard, Virginia, 
Tufts, William and.Mary, Hamilton, 
Bates, and so on. He is as well known 
in Oklahoma, Illinois, Texas, Georgia, 
Missouri, Florida, Virginia, and Indi- 
ana as he is in New England and the 
East. Many thousands haye heard him 
read and lecture. The Harvard Uni- 
versity Vocarium records in the Modern 
Poets’ Series have given Mr. Coffin’s 
voice to the public at large in readings 


of twenty-odd of his best poems... . 


‘This man writes, tells stories, draws pic- 
tures, and gardens....He has pub- 


lished twenty-nine books....He does 


most of his writing late at night.,. .. He 
believes he can say the best things about 
life then, which he maintains poetry is 
honor-bound to say.” 


HREE small volumes of poetry. 


have recently appeared which 
make very small claims in comparison. 


“These are “Cut Is the Branch,” by 


Charles Edward Butler (Yale Univer- 
sity Press) ; “A World Within a War,” 
by Herbert Read (Harcourt, Brace) ; 
and “Like the Root,” by George Za- 
briskie (Coward-McCann). All three 


‘poets are rather quiet and un-self-re- 


garding. 


Herbert Read, an English- 


man, Js older than the two Americans, 





speeds the rocket... 





guards the charge... 


“,...Coming in from behind... were the rocket 
ships...decks alive with action... rocket-gear 
hoisted ... rockets sizzling like a fire hose...the 
Japs were shooting back. The blue water before 
the rocket ships was spouting now... but siill 
they kept going in...” 


—From the first eye-witness account of the invasion of Oki- 
nawa, by CBS correspondent Webley Edwards, broadcast 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System, Sunday, April Ist. 


POWERFUL ROCKETS shot from assault boats while 
off-shore greatly aid our amphibious forces in 
winning beachheads. The effectiveness of these 
weapons largely depends on the performance of 
an internal igniter box containing the projecting 
charge. 

A special formulation of 
Lumarith, a Celanese plastic, 
meets every requirement of 
this job, especially the de- 
mands for toughness, flexibil- 











ity, resistance to chemical action of the powder, 
and adaptability to precision workmanship. 


The ability to “build in” properties vital to a 
specific use is typical of the Lumarith group of 
plastics, which are available in a wide range of 
formulations. 


This same scientific objective is the guiding 
principle of Celanese research in all three basic 
fields of synthetics—textiles, plastics, chemicals— 
a service constantly providing new horizons for 
the world of today—and of tomorrow. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DRY tells you WHY! 


® Rheingold is light but hearty —not bit- 
ter, not sweet. Its quality of DRYNESS lets 
the clean, clear, real-beer flavor come 
through. 

Due to the ever-increasing demand for 
Rheingold, your dealer may not always 
have enough to supply you. 

But to up the quantity, we’d have to 
cut the quality. And that is something 
we'll never do. You can be sure . 
that Rheingold will always be beer = 
as beer should taste. 
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but shares with them insight and a kind 
of gentle control over himself and over 
his material. —LoutsE BoGan 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


Tue Inquest, by Robert Neumann 
(Dutton). A young refugee is found 
dead, a suicide, in a cheap London 
lodging house. Between the discoy- 
ery of her death and the coroner’s in- 
quest, an Englishman who has casu- 
ally spent the night before the suicide 
with her collects evidence to recon- 
struct the girl’s life. Here is what 
at first appears to be a very superior 
mystery story, but little by little there 
emerges, from under a tight web of 
the most expert construction, the 
whole horror of Nazism, caught like 
a hideous insect for our inspection. 
The novel reveals no more than what 
intelligent people already know about 
the contemporary international tan- 
gle, but Mr. Neumann presents the 
spectacle with such originality and in- 
sight that the effect is both exciting 
and profoundly disturbing. The 
newly acquired English of this bril- 
liant Austrian author. has an indi- 
viduality that gives his prose an add- 
ed sharpness. ; 

A Sweep oF Dusk, by William Kehoe 
( Dutton ). If you have read the large 
annual crop of prize-winning first 
novels, you may have speculated on 
the uncertain future of the prize- 
winning young authors who turn out 
fiction that is neither very good nor 
very bad but is apparently better 
than that of a considerable number 
of other contestants. Mr. William 
Kehoe, who, at the age of twenty- 
two, has carried off one of the.Avery 
Hopwood awards, is not a subject 
for such conjecture; he is unquestion- 
ably that unusual specimen, a born 
writer, and it will be surprising if he 
doesn’t develop into an important 
one. His first novel is the story of an 
intelligent, extremely introspective 
boy set against a background of fam- 
ily life in which closeness is mistaken 
for affection. For a while the boy 
escapes the tyranny of his home by 


Bradford Bachrach knows 
how to photograph the 


charm and loveliness of 
Bachrach a woman in her thirties. 
The Third Generation of a Famous Family of Portrait Photographers 


BRADFORD BACHRACH Photographer of Women—6s3 Fifth Avenue ¢ FABIAN BACHRACH Photographer of Men—507 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON © PROVIDENCE © EAST ORANGE «+ BALTIMORE *« WASHINGTON © PHILADELPHIA 
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trying to conform to the conventions | ja tase ¢ goes A new creation by Vulcain. 
of a particularly dull brand of under- >... ’ ee cS - 14K gold lapel watch, 17-jewels, : 
graduate life in a Midwestern col- | uum ER oe “= 45 gold numeral dial. Fox Terrier, 
lege. In the end, he returns to the | Ea ee ae Ye : Scottie, Puppy Scottie or Cocker - 
* family and to his hysterical mother, ) Lona Spaniel, $395.00 (tax included). 


who, through her very weakness, 


manages to keep a death grip on him. oe ns aE 
In sire of the fact that Samuel But- GE Le) RG J E N S EN IN Cy 
ler has told it all before, Mr. Kehoe’s JG Fifth Avenue at 53rd © New York 





story of the destructive force of pa- 
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DON’T MISS THE INIMITABLE 


glamorous star of the 
ruwrnes 


¢ 
2.3 rt.nnu 
AIR 
CONDITIONED 


BOB GRANT and his Orchestra 


Wark Monte’s Continentals 
TWO SHOWS NIGHTLY 


9:30 and after the theatre at 12:30 
Cover after 9:30—$1.50 


THE PLAZA 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE 


JUNE 26—OCT. 15 











OFFERS—Sailing on 10-mile Lac Trem- 
blant, tennis, horseback riding, swimming in 
beautiful pool or from natural sandy beaches, 
fishing, dancing every night, excellent cui- 
sine. No hay fever. Rest and relaxation. 
Rates $6 to $12 per day with meals. 
(American dollar, $1.10.) Overnight, N.Y.C. 


MONT TREMBLANT LODGE 


MONT TREMBLANT, P.9., CANADA 
90 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 


SPANISH * FRENCH 
ACCENT & VOCABULARY SPECIALISTS 


The school for serious students, 
Idiomatie= speech and _ vocabu- 









lary building emphasized, Na- 
tive speed, cultured intonation. 
All languages. English diction. 
Free trial. 


EBARBIZON SCHOOL."- 
20 EAST 57th ST. PL. 5-0678 










Special Dinner 
- MU 4-8833 
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rental possessiveness makes an ex- 

tremely interesting novel. 
THE TrRojAN BrotHeErs, by Pamela 
Hansford Johnson (Macmillan). A 
tragic. story, but one with nice psy- 
chological trimmings and a good 
deal of shrewd cockney humor. ‘The 
book, laid in England between the 
two world wars, gets its title from a 
London music-hall act in which the 
hero and his friend impersonate a 
horse. Nothing important, but lively 
entertainment in spite of its unhappy 
ending. 


: 


Jassy, by Norah Lofts (Knopf). Just 


in time for the let-your-brain-rest 
season comes one of Miss Lofts’ 
agreeably written, extremely read- 
able novels of bygone days in Eng- 
land. This one concerns a poor girl 
who, driven by an unreturned pas- 
sion for a young neighbor, is able to 
achieve for him, through her death, 
his great ambition. Her story is effec- 
tively told by four characters in the 
book who knew her at various 
periods of her life—the young man 
she loves, a Lesbian schoolmistress, 
a rich and beautiful school friend, 
and, finally, a half-witted servant 
girl who sees visions. The action takes 
place in Essex in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but Miss Lofts, who is com- 
mendably opposed to the God-wot 
school of historical fiction, has gone 
too far in the opposite direction this 
time, and her middle-aged Lesbians, 
catty school girls, and, indeed, life in 
general sound rather startlingly con- 
temporary. 

STRONGER THAN Fear, by Richard 
Tregaskis (Random House). In- 
credible as it may seem, the fighting 
of our troops inside Germany has al- 
ready been made the subject of a 
novel. It’s a hastily written and not 
overly perceptive novel, but the fact 
that it is here at all must set a record 
for literary hustling. An honest ac- 
count of any aspect of this war is 
bound to be interesting, and Mr. 
‘Tregaskis is unquestionably an hon- 
est reporter. His examination of the 
heart of a soldier in the midst of the 
terror of battle seems, however, just 
a little too smooth. 

Picco.a, by Helen La Penta (Harper). 
The very simply told story of a win- 
ning little girl who recalls her early 
childhood in a convent in Rome and 
with her grandparents in a small 
Italian hill village. Later, she goes 
to live with her father in New Eng- 
land and in New York, but it is the 
unfamiliar early background that 
gives charm to the narrative, which 
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facilities ... service... cuisine 
... in The Park Lane tradition. 


Ask for Mr. Vedda 
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NG Robert F. Carney, Manager yO - 
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Park Avenue at 48th St., N. Y. 
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subscribe to the 
seventh war loan 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


346 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





WARD and ROME 


63 E. 57th St. 


Painted . 
Flower Shades 











LUNCHEON ° COCKTAILS * DINNER 


Mario and Fred formerly of the St. Regis 


18 East 60 St., N.Y.C. ELdorado 5-8427 





becomes tedious once the child be- 
gins to grow up in America. 


_ No Hipine Pace, by Terry Morris 


(Knopf). It is possible that young 
women who have followed their hus- 
bands from camp to camp may find a 
certain pleasure of recognition in this 
Army wife’s pedestrian little story of 
Army wives, their tribulations, and 
their hastily snatched joys. The 
theme is a moving one, but Mrs. 
Morris writes with neither the per- 
ceptiveness nor the wit to produce 
more than a rather commonplace 
narrative. 


GENERAL 


THE SCANDALOUS ADVENTURES OF 


REYNARD THE Fox, by Harry J. 
Owens (Knopf). A new version, 
and a good one, of the minor classic 
that William Caxton translated into 
English in 1481. Carlyle called it 
a “wild parody of human life;” 
Goethe, who put it into verse, called 
it nothing less than a Welt Bibel; 
Froude, the English historian, said 
it was “the most exquisite moral 
satire .. . ever composed.” The gen- 
tlemen knew what they were talking 
about. Illustrated with thirty-four 
water colors by Keith Ward. 


Dawn SIcKLEs, by Edgcumb Pinchon 


(Doubleday, Doran). Of all the 
swashbuckling romantics who ever 
rode the waves of American history, 
Dan Sickles, whose first full-length 
biography this is, was one of the most 
extravagant. Sickles, known in his 
time as the Hero of Gettysburg, be- 
cause he lost a leg in that battle, after 
having had a crowded career that 
included interludes as printer, lawyer, 
congressman, and diplomat, went to 
Spain as United States Minister fol- 
lowing the Civil War and, operating 
with American efficiency, became the 
lover of the Queen of Spain in a few 
weeks and acquired the unofficial title 
of the Yankee King of Spain. Mr. 
Pinchon writes biography as if he 
were writing fiction, but, considering 
the flamboyant nature of his subject, 
this is probably all to the good. IIus- 
trated. 


Tuey SEEK a Crry, by Arna Bon- 


temps and Jack Conroy (Doubleday, 
Doran). The story of the Negro mi- 
gration from South to North, since 
the days of the Underground Rail- 
road up to today. The authors have 
selected from their obviously vast 
supply of material only facts and fig- 
ures that are both pertinent and in- 
teresting, and have managed to avoid 
most of the sociological clichés that 
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Who said “imporled”? 


... Mes os AMERICAN 


The story of Pocahontas and how she saved 
the life of John Smith is American folklore. 
Concerning the romance that followed, you 
will never see mentioned how, as the stone 
axe was about to fall, she appealed for John 
Smith's life by holding aloft a treasured bottle 
of native wine, surprisingly like G & D Ameri- 
can Vermouth . . . Whether her father, chief 
Powhatan, was annoyed to see his private 
stock raided, or whether the executioner actu- 
ally got the wine, we shall never know—but 
John Smith was saved . . . The goodness of 
a Martini made with G & D Vermouth is not 
only folklore, it is a fact you can check up 
any day. How’s for mixing one right now? 
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GAMBARELLI & DAVITTO - NEW YORK = oivision oF ITALIAN Swiss COLONY 




















TIME OUT 
FOR MAIL.. 


The latest letter from home, “her” 
photo, and his favorite pipe... three 
of the most cherished possessions of 
“G-I Joe.” 

The cool, sweet-smoking Kirsten He 
is rapidly becoming the favorite | a 
pipe of thousands of service men / fy 
overseas. These fine pipes are 
now distributed by the armed / 
forces to overseas PX and Ship ;{ 
Service Stores, but they will 
be back...a genuine Kirsten , 
is worth waiting for! 


Two down— j 
one to go! / KIRSTEN 
Buy More PIPE CO. 


War Bonds ' Dept. 124 


(PATS. AND PATS, PEND:) "RADIATOR" PIPE 


Famous 
for 
Sea Food 


Established 1879 
374 meseh sens St.. Brooklyn 


ae ; 
We HEAR THS TONE 


15 East 48th St. 102 East 22nd St. 
A place youll recommend 
for good food and 
pleasant environment. 
Luncheon from 65¢ Dinner from $1.25 
Tea-Luncheon from 40¢ 
Air-conditioned 
pad eee Sundays 






















dn Old World Spot off 5th Ave. 
e 37 West 43rd St. 


36 West 44th St. 
(Opposite Stern's) 
AIR-CONDITIONED Luncheon from 50c 
Cocktail Bar Dinner from 75c 


JUNE 16, 


19045 





Seattle 1, Wn. 


LETTERS: 


clutter so many books about the 
Negro problem. They have also man- 
aged, which is even more important, 
to write about that problem, so often 
approached more emotionally than 
intelligently, with understanding, 
tolerance, and restraint. 


PREKASKA’s WIFE, by Helen Wheaton 


(Dodd, Mead). Almost any young 
woman who can write a readable 
sentence, and who goes to live some- 
where along the edges of civilization, 
can manage to get a book published. 
Mrs. Wheaton, who qualifies on both 
counts, and has accordingly got a 
book published, has an extra quali- 
fication in that she knows something 
about telling a story. It’s a fairly 
simple story-——her experiences in the 
Aleutians, where she spent a year as 
a storekeeper’s wife—but, thanks to 
her careful and sympathetic observa- 
tion of the Aleuts, it is one that has 
interest, some humor, 
and even a little charm. 


considerable 


ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK-STAGE, 


VoL. XIV, by George C. D. Odell 
(Columbia University). The facts, 
fancies, and foibles of the New York 
theatre from 1888 to 1891 in an en- 
cyclopedic volume, the fourteenth in 
a series that, when completed, will be 
a complete history of the local stage. 
Much of the material in Mr. Odell’s 
pages seems hardly worth the trouble 
to dig it up, but here it is, from “A 
la Cascade” to “Z>widerwurzen,” 
in a sound and lively segment of the 
town’s social history. 


THE AstIAn LEGACY AND AMERICAN 


Lire, edited by Arthur E. Christy 

Day ). Kipling’s line about East and 
West being unable to meet is, accord- 
ing to the evidence in this collection of 
nine essays, as wrong as a line could 
be. [he two cultures have cross- 


fertilized in many ways—in music, - 


in art, in agriculture, in religion, 
in Hieeratiaress and tie debt of the 
West to the East, as this volume 
shows, is almost immeasurable. Es- 


says by Curt Sachs, Laurance P. 
Roberts, Walter TI. Swingle, Ste- 


phen B. 7 Penrose, Jr., John Gould 
Fletcher, William York ‘Tindall, 


William Ernest Hocking, Oliver J.’ 


Caldwell, and Ananda K. Cooma- 
raswamy are included. Pearl Buck 
contributes a conclusion. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN, 
edited by G. Selden-Goth (Pan- 
theon). A selection of the mu- 
sician’s letters, in new or revised 
translations, which give, along with 
a rather vivid portrait of the author, 
a picture of the musical and cultural 
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life of his seced.t Mrs. Selden-Goth 
has done an admirable job of editing — 
and the publishers have done an ad- : 
mirable job of bookmaking. Proba- 2 
bly imperative for anyone interested — 

in Mendelssohn. Thirty-three illus- 
trations. 


MYSTERY AND CRIME 


None SHatt Know, by Martha Al-_ 
brand (Little, Brown). A short, not 
to say skimpy, thriller about the anti- 
Nazi activities of a young’ Swiss girl, 
who smuggles children out of Ger- 
many, and of her admirer, a Swiss 
reserve officer, who has the Gestapo 
on his trail because of the high calibre 
of his intelligence work. Both of them. 
go through the requisite number of 
narrow squeaks, culminating in an 
episode which may seem highly fan-— 
tastic. On the whole, this book looks 
like a hasty job. ays | 

SHORT SHRIFT, by Manning Long 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce). Mrs. Liz 
Parrott, one of. our glossy young 
amateur investigators, goes to Vir- 
ginia to help a divorcée who suspects | 
that her former in-laws are planning 
some skulduggery about a piece of 
Prong she owns. Three murders 
and other queer doings result from 
this expedition, and Liz, with the aid 
of the local arm of the ee manages 
to work things out very logically. 
Ably plotted, and interspersed with 
some deft kidding of old Southern 
customs. — ‘ 

Cuicaco Murpers, edited by Sewell. 
Peaslee Wright (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce). The second volume in a 
“regional murder series.” “The ac- 
counts, all factual, of various types of 
slaughter on the shores of Lake — 
Michigan are by Elizabeth Bullock, 
Nellise Child, Otto Eisenschiml, 
John Barlow Martin, Leroy F. ~ 
McHugh, Craig Rice, and Vincent — 
Starrett. They are, on the whole, a 
good deal livelier than the cases in the — 
recent ““New York Murders,” which ce 
is the first of this series. Mr. Starrett’s 

_ description of Dr. Neill Cream’s Chi- 
cago career will be of particular inter- 
est to students of crime, who are all ~ 
too familiar with that gentleman’s . 
later activities in London, 
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BLOCK THAT METAPHOR! 
[Doris Blake in the News| 


Sarge, take it from us, there never was 
a better harvest of young American wom- 
anhood. The cream only looks sour if you 
let the one rotten apple taint the rest of 


her group in your mind. - 
rae 
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The bridal gown is a Jay Thorpe original 
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A glorious gift of great music—music 
for golden hours of radiant living— 
that’s the Musaphonic. 


On this magnificent instrument you'll 
hear music in a breath-taking beauty 
you never thought could be possible from 


phonograph recordings. 


) A thrilling discovery, the miraculous 
.” new system of tone reproduction 
developed by General Electric engineers, 
magically recreates the tones and over- 
tones as though the artists themselves 


stood there within the very room. 


“HS SF Ye, 


"$5 
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? Youll also hear your favorite radio 
programs on the Musaphonic with 
the new vitality and startling realism 
of “natural color’ tone which reaches 
you unbelievably free from static, fad- 


ing, and station interference. 


This superb instrument for finer liv- 
ing will be featured after the war in 
selected stores. Prices will range upward 
from $300, Plan now to own this finest 
of radio-phonographs in cabinets de- 
signed and built by master furniture 


craftsmen to add new beauty toany room. 
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the best gift of all was our radio-phonograph! ” 


FREE: A _ fascinating booklet, “YOUR 
COMING RADIO.” 28 pages profusely 
illustrated in full color. Previews the revolu- 
tionary, new General Electric Radio and 
Television sets. For your free copy mail a 
postcard request to Electronics Department, 
General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “‘The World 
Today”’ news, Monday through Friday, 6:45 
p.m., EWT, CBS. ‘‘The G-E All-Girl Orches- 
tra,”’ Sunday 10 p.m., EWT, NBC. “The G-E 
House Party,’ Monday through Friday, 4 
p. m., EWT, CBS. 








Wherever the good things of life are really appreciated, Mount Vernon has 
long been prized for its distinguished taste and character. Now this great 
whiskey is made even more appealing to its many friends by still another 
advantage—new mildness. And people say that they enjoy it more than 
ever before. If you haven't tried Mount Vernon lately, there’s a real 
pleasure in store for you. Watch for it. 


Mount Vernon 


BRANO 


Rye Whiskey—A Blend 


86.8 PROOF—49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS—NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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Bright Morning Taste today! 











OIN the parade that leads to enjoy- ...and you'll discover what we mean 
ment... of SCHENLEY Reserve! by that “Bright Morning Taste”! 
‘ Every drop is pre-war quality at its 
iia. highest peak, Try SCHENLEY Reserve They also serve who BUY and HOLD War Bonds 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. 60% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 
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H fe take off the jacket and you have a country 
F a 
: id sun-back fashion. Covered up it’s ideal for 
: 9 town. Sanforized* (residual shrinkage not to 
Feeerem., fs exceed 1%) cotton broadcloth in lime, coral 
% - . 
{ , | or turquoise stitched in brown. Or in brown 
Nereis ‘ are 
f with white. Sizes 10 to 16. Dress, 17.50. 
i Jacket, 14.95. third floor 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 
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bert, 44, W. CI 6-s990. Nightly, except Sun., at — 

THE. THEATRE 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. Special War q 

(As indicated below, many shows will give special Bond performance Thurs. Aft., June 28, at 2:30.) _ 
War Bond performances next week. Tickets can be CarouseL—This musical version ‘of “Liliom” is an- e 


obtained by buying War Bonds at any major depart- 
ment store.... E. and W. mean East and West of 


Broadway.) 
PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—The Broadway version of an all- 
Negro play that made its first appearance in 
Harlem and is certainly something for you to 
see. Harry W agstaff Gribble is the director and 
Hilda Simms is in the cast. (Mansfield, 47, W. 
CI 6-9056. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

A Bett For ADANO—Paul Osborn’s aramatization of 
John Hersey’s novel about the A.M.G. in Italy. 
Fredric March’s restrained performance makes 
up for whatever defects there may be in the script. 
(Cort, 48, E. BR 9-0046. Nightly, except Sun., 








other triumph for ‘Richard Rodgers and Oscar 


Hammerstein II. Agnes de Mille arranged the © 


dances, Jo Mielziner designed the sets, and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian is the director. A Theatre Guild 
production. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 


except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at — 


2:30. Special War Bond performance Tues. Aft., 
June 26, at 2:30.) 

ConceRT Varieties — Billy Rose’s latest enterprise is_ 
long on dancing but a little short on everything _ 
else. The acts include the Katherine Dunham _ 


Dancers, Rosario and Antonio, Zero Mostel, and — 
Imogene Coca. Deems Taylor is Master of Cere- | 


monies. (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. CI 5-5200. Night- 
ly at 8:30. Mats. Sat. and Sun. at 3. Closes Sat., 
June 30.) 

FoLtow tHe Girts—Gertrude Niesen in a nice musical 


at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40. Special about nothing very much. Guy Bolton and Eddie 
War Bond performance Tues. Aft., June 26, at A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR Davis wrote the book. (Broadhurst, 44, W. CI 
2:40. Closes for several weeks on Sat., June 30.) 6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 


Dark of THE Moon—An American folk legend about 
a witch boy and a mortal girl tiirns out very 
agreeably in the hands of an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Carol Stone and Richard Hart. With some 
fine old songs. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6-6075. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dear RutH—A comedy about a girl and a soldier 
that is a good deal like a lot of others but still 
quite pleasant. Virginia Gilmore, Lenore Loner- 
gan, and Howard Smith are in the cast. (Henry 
Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40. Special 
War Bond performance Tues, Aft., June 26, at 
2:40.) 

FoxHOLe IN THE PARLOR—Elsa Shelley’s rather dreamy 
prescription for a permanent peace as voiced by 
a psychoneurotic soldier. With Russell Hardie, 
Flora Campbell, and Grace Coppin. (Ethel Barry- 
more, 47, W. CI 6-0390. Nightly, except Mon., 
at 8:45. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:45.) 

THe Gtass MenAcerie—A tremendously touching story 
about a mother who tries to bully her whole family 
into happiness. Beautifully played by a cast con- 
sisting of Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie 
Haydon, and Anthony Ross. Winner of the Drama 
Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. BR 9-3565. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40. Special War Bond performance 
Mon. Aft., June 25, at 2:40.) 

Harvey—About a man who takes up with a six- 
foot rabbit, and one of the most engaging fan- 
tasies in years. Frank Fay and Josephine Hull 


OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


Father and Mother. (Empire, B’way at 40. PE 
6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Overtons—A. familiar piece about one of those 
marriages that are always threatening to break 
up but somehow never do. With Judith Evelyn, 
June Knight, Jack Whiting, and Walter N. 
Greaza. (Forrest, 49, W. CI 6-8870. Moves on 
Sun., June 24, to the National, 41, W. PE 6-8220, 
Nightly, except Mon., at 8:40. Mats, Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

Ten Litre INDIANS—Something about a mad assassin 
and a lonely island. Not quite as good as the 
Agatha Christie mystery from which it was adapt- 
ed, but it’s still pleasant enough for those who 
like multiple murder. With Halliwell Hobbes, 
Estelle Winwood, and Michael Whalen. (Plym- 
‘outh, 45, W. CI 6-9156. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Voice OF THE TuRTLE—A light, expert job by John 
van Druten about a girl who entertains a sergeant 
on his weekend pass. Betty Field, Elliott Nugent, 
and Audrey Christie are the whole cast, and 
they’re all fine. (Morosco, 45, W. CI 6-6230. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Wed. and 


and Sat. at 2:36.) 

Hottywoop PinArore—Sir Arthur Sullivan and plain 
George S. Kaufman have transplanted Buttercup 
and her friends to California with not very 
happy results. Victor Moore and William Gaxton 
head a cast that includes Shirley Booth, Mary 
Wickes, Annamary Dickey, and Gilbert Russell. 


x 


(Alvin, 52, W. CI 5-6868. Nightly, except Sun., © 


at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 
LarFinc Room Onty!—Frank Libuse does his beste 


to redeem this latest Olsen and Johnson frolic, 
but it is. still pretty dull and tasteless stuff. — 


(Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. Night- 
ly, exceng, Mon., at 8:30. Mats. Sat. and Sun, — 
atu253 05) 


MemPHis Bounp—Bill Robinson stirs his ancient i 


stumps with amazing agility in this all-Negro — 


musical that is very fine in a burlesque of “Pina- — 


fore’ but a little mixed up the rest of the way. 
With Avon Long, Sheila Guys, Billy Daniels, and 
the Delta Rhythm Boys. (Belasco, 44, E. BR 9- 
2067. Nightly, except Mon., at 8:30. Mats. Sat. 
and Sun. at 2:30.) 

OxtaHomA!—A musical version of ““Green Grow the 
Lilaes,’” 
Rodgers, 
tertainment in town. 


that may well be the pleasantest en- 
(St. James, 44, W. LA 4- 


i 


by Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard | 


4664. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. 


and Sat. at 2:30.) 

ON THE Town—A carefree show about three sailors 
and their girls that may remind you of things 
like “The Garrick Gaieties.” With Sono Osato 
and Nancy Walker. Heartily recommended. (44th 


i 


give magnificent performances. Winner of the oat Rete ee bts ME ha ae Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, except Sun, © x 
Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 9-4566. Weeks on Sat June 30.) aay at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) ba 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and ak: : Sone of NorwAy—An operetta based on the life of % 


Sat. at 2:40. Special War Bond performance 
Mon. Aft., Jee 25, at 2:40.) 

THe Hasty Hey 7—A rather contrived play about 
how a beautiful nurse and some sympathetic com- 
rades humanize a dying soldier. Anne Burr and 
Richard Basehart have the leading céles. (Hud- 
son, 44, E. BR 9-5641. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40. Special War 
Bond performance Tues. Aft., June 26, at 2:40.) 

| Rememser MAMA—John van Druten’s moving and 
humorous adaptation of the Kathryn Forbes novel 
of a Norwegian family in San Francisco. Mady 
Christians and Osear Homolka head a cast which 
also includes Frances Heflin and Adrienne Gess- 
ner. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein IT 
are the fortunate producers. (Music Box, 45, W. 
CI 6-4636. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. 
Thurs, and Sat. at 2:35. Special War Bond per- 
formance Tues. Aft., June 26, at 2:35.) 

Kiss AND TeLL—A frail little comedy about a girl who 
pretends she’s going to have a baby. Largely re- 
deemed by George Abbott’s direction and a 
competent cast headed by Jessie Royce Landis. 
(Biltmore, 47, W. CI 6-9353. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:50. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:50.) 





Kiss THEM FoR Me—Richard Widmark and Richard Page 
Davis in an adaptation of “Shore Leave,” that BOOKS 64 pape ee 1 Sun, at 8140. ene 
seems to lack a little something of the quality of THE CURRENT CINEMA 40 eg ane as P s = 
the original. (Fulton, 46, W. CI 6-6380. Nightly, LETTER FROM LONDON 59 a ~ 4 
except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. -at 
Ame) OF ALL THINGS 42 MISCELLANY ’ 
THe Late Georce ApLey—A very intelligent treatment THE RACE TRACK 63 Ice SHow—“Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
of John Marquand’s novel about Boston. Leo G. A REPORTER AT LARGE 44 Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave ‘at 


Carroll’s portrait of Apley is nearly perfect. With 
Janet Beecher and Percy Waram. (Lyceum, 45, 
E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40. Special War Bond 
performance Thurs. Aft., June 28, at 2:40. Closes 
for several weeks on Sat., June 30.) 


Lire with FatHerR—This high-spirited comedy, based 


on the late Clarence Day’s stories, is now in its 


sixth year. Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill play 


Tue New Yorker, published weekly by The F-R. Publishing Corporation, 25.W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. R. H. Fleischmann, president; E, R. Spaulding 
. Bowen, "advertising director, Vol. 


vice-president; R. 


Truax, treasurer; C. L. Cornell, 


Scheduled to open too late for review in this issue: 


On, BrotHer!—Hugh Herbert and Arleen Whelan in 
a farce by Jacques Deval. Directed by Bretaigne 
Windust and produced by Maximilian Becker and 
Peter Warren. (Royale, 45, W. CI 5-5760. Night- 
ly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:40.) 

WITH MUSIC 


Btoomer Girt—A big, beautiful show somewhat 
handicapped by a rather routine book and not 
exactly memorable music. Agnes de Mille’s bal- 
lets, however, are superb, and the cast, which in- 
cludes Joan McCracken, Nanette Fabray, and 
Mabel Taliaferro, is remarkably attractive. (Shu- 
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secretary; 


Grieg, whose music has been very skillfully $ 


adapted. The book is sometimes rather painful, 
but the show is otherwise a good job. With Irra 
Petina, Helena Bliss, Lawrence Brooks, and 
Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 
Nightly, except Sun., at 
Sati lat 2:30.) 

Up in CentraAL PArK—Boss Tweed and his gang re to 


music and handsomely presented by Michael Todd. P 


Sigmund Romberg wrote the score, which is very 
satisfactory, and Herbert and Dorothy Fields are | 
responsible for the book, which may be a little 
laborious. (Broadway, B’way at 53. CI 7-288) 


Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Special War Bond pepforaencas 


Saty ethene =a 
Fri. Aft., June 29, at 2:30.) 


OPENINGS 


(There are often last-minute changes, so “you 
better verify the dates and curtain times.) 


THe Wino Is Ninety—A play by Ralph Nelson, - 
a cast including Blanche Yurka, Bert Lytell, 


45, W. CO S-24rai 
8:30. Mats. Wed. 204.4 

















Frances Reid. Directed by Albert de Courville — 


and produced by Mr. de Courville and the | 


49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves.. 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 

CHILDREN's ENTERTAINMENT—The Heckscher Children’s 


Theatre Group presenting three short plays, — 


**Wallflower,” “‘Theories and Thumbs,” and “Re- 
hearsal,” Fri., June 22, at 8:30 p.m.; and four — 
short plays, ‘‘Five Ghosts,” “Randolph,” “When © 


Toys Talk,” and “Aladdin and His Wontvana 
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are still in fashion 


.-for, although fashion is our business, the 
vast majority of us at Cole of California 


are continuing to devote our skill to 


: achieving complete victory. Men’s lives 


depend on our parachutes. So when the 








young lady behind the counter says, “I’m 
sorry, were out of Cole swimsuits just 


now,” we're sure you ll understand. 
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Holder of the Army-Navy E Award with three stars 


Sika 


Lamp,” Sat., June 23, at 10:30 A.M. (Heckscher 
Theatre, 5 Ave. at 104. LE 4-3546.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music, 
and/or other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed or have fill-in performers on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead before 
starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, 
at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers 
seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice.) 


Ameassabor GARDEN, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra plays soothing dance music in 
this cool, underground retreat. 

Bittwore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—An 
old favorite, uninhabited for quite a while, is 
again in business, with Cardini (one of our more 
expert magicians), the dance team of Fred and 
Elaine Barry, and Henry Busse’s orchestra. 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
Jimmy Savo being practically a whole show in 
himself, plus Josh White, being practically ditto. 
Also, Beatrice Kraft, the dancer; and Phil 
Moore’s rather too stylized band. On Mon., June 
25, Jimmy Savo will give way to Paula Laurence 
and Georgia Gibbs, and Phil Moore’s band will 
be replaced by Edmond Hall’s. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2- 
2737)—Imogene Coca, who apparently can’t help 
being funny, songs by Ann Hathaway (who used 
to be Ann Solloway), and accomplished piano 
playing by Mary Lou Williams and Cliff Jack- 
son; Edmond Hall’s orchestra for dancing. On 
Mon., June 25, Phil Moore’s band will replace 
Edmond Hall’s. 

Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Here the 
dress-for-dinner contingent is making its last, 
desperate stand. Chauncey Gray’s orchestra 
and Chiguito’s rumba band. Tea dancing Sat. and 
Sun. 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—The sweet, familiar 
strains of Eddie Davis’s and Gil Murray’s or- 
chestras in fairly elaborate surroundings. 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Very 
large, very vivid, very fancy, and sometimes al- 
most too bustling. Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and 
a rumba band. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus, the infal- 
lible mind-reader, is in the Cotillion Room. Stan- 
ley Melba’s orchestra dispenses its bouncy dance 
music.... Another Melba orchestra is in the 
Café Pierre during dinner and supper. Tea 
dancing daily. 

PLaza, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Hildegarde is once 
more flouncing about the Persian Room, with 
Bob Grant’s and Mark Monte’s cheery bands 
alternating on the stand....Tea dancing daily in 
the Palm Court. 

St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—A roman- 
tic long-ago-and-far-away setting for dinner and 
supper. Paul Sparr’s orchestra for dancing, 

Savoy-PtazaA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—In the 
Café Lounge, handsome and sort of dressy, your 
words are set to sweet music by London’s Roy 
Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s marimba 
band. Tea dancing daily. 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—At least it keeps 
the kiddies off the streets. Ernie Holst’s orchestra 
and Noro Morales’ rumba band. 

Watoorr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof has Nat Brandwynne’s stately or- 
chestra and a show involving a magician and 
some acrobats. On Thurs., June 28, Borrah 
Minevitch’s Harmonica Rascals will take over. 
... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is in the Lounge 
Restaurant. 





Supper Ciuss—Entertainment but no dancing—stue 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55 (PL 3-0626): Eddie Mayehoff, 
a comic comic; Mildred Bailey, singing moodily; 
the Herman Chittison trio, playing expertly; and 
the Delta Rhythm Boys....RuBAN BLEU, 4 E. 56 
(EL 5-9787): songs by Monica Boyar, who is 
Latin American without being overpowering, 
Thelma Carpenter, and a quartet; expert music 
by Garland Wilson, José Melis, Julius Monk, and 
the Cedric Wallace trio. Closes for the summer 
on Sat., June 30.... spivy's roor, 139 E. 57, (PL 
3-1518): Spivy, singing songs-no mother ever 
taught her, and Carter and Bowie’s piano duets. 

MiscetLancous—At the cog rouce, 65 E. 56 (PL 3- 
8887): small and elegant, with gay music by Dick 
Wilson’s orchestra. ... 1-2-3 clus, 123 E. 54 
(PL 3-9131): peace and quiet in this darksome 
glade, broken only by the rambling piano solos 
of Roger Stearns; no dancing. ... VERSAILLES, 151 
E. 50 (PL 8-0310): Jerry Cooper and a col- 
lection of beautiful but not very animated girls 
in their summer doldrums. Maxmillian Bergére’s 
orchestra and a rumba band... . CASINO RUSSE, 157 
W. 56 (CI 6-6116): a show full of those cozy old 
dagger dances and Russian torch songs but really 
starring the chef; Cornelius Codolban’s orchestra. 
-++€L CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheridan Sq. (CH 2- 
4646): a very pleasant and un-Sheridan Square 
mixture of Latin cookery, Latin atmosphere, and 
Latin music. ...copacasana, 10 E. 60 (PL 8- 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


1060): back in its noisy old groove, with Enric 
Madriguera’s and Joel Herron’s orchestras and a 
better-than-usual show, with Russell Swann and 
Mitzi Green. ... Astor roor, B’way at 44 (CI 6- 
6000): large and cool, with Harry James’ orches- 
tra. ... ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Central Pk. S. (CI 7- 
0300): Stan Keller’s orchestra. ... LINCOLN, 8 
Ave. at 44 (CI 6-4500): Erskine Hawkins’ orches-» 
tra.... MADISON, 15 E. 58 (VO 5-5000): Oscar 
Day’s orchestra. ... NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. at 
34 (ME 3-1000): Sonny Dunham’s orchestra and 
an ice show. ... PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 
6-5000): George Paxton’s orchestra. . . . ROOSEVELT, 
Madison at 45 (MU 6-9200): Eddie Stone’s or- 
chestra. 


Mostty ror Music—No dancing, unless otherwise in- 
dicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 1o (CH 2- 
6683): specialités de la maison by Muggsy Span- 
ier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee Russell, and other 
selected Old Masters... . VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 
97. Ave. S.,~at: 1r- (CH -2-9355)% “Art. Hodes’ 
sterling trio, which has Max Kaminsky as 
trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; Don Frye 
as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso songs; 
dancing. .. . DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5-9511): 
Coleman Hawkins breaking out his classic saxo- 
phone, Al Casey breaking in a new trio, and 
occasionally Billie Holiday. On Wed., June 27, 
Sidney Catlett and his teammates will replace the 
Hawkins band; dancing....onyx, 57 W. 52 
(EL 5-7835): Hot Lips Page heading up his 
new band, and Stuff Smith’s trio. ... JIMMY RYAN'S, 
53 W. 52 (EL 5-9600): a hot trio in which you 
will find Danny Alvin and Hank Duncan; danc- 
ing.... THREE peuces, 72 W. 52 (EL 5-9861): 
Dizzy Gillespie, Don Byas, and Erroll Garner in 
a band of their own. 

At Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 
just for the fine view of the Hudson and dance 
music by Ron Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
band. .. . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 
67: a small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 
then. ... MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, rr W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden. ... CENTRAL PARK ZOO: the 
cafeteria there is crowded on weekends but nice 
e midweek for a late breakfast or an afternoon 
beer. 

A few sidewalk. cafés: srevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. 


at 12, 
ART 


AmericAN—The Encyclopedia Britannica collection 
of contemporary art: International Bldg., Rocke- 
feller Center. Weekdays 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 
1 to 6 P.M.; through July 8. 

AMERICAN AcApemMy, B’way at 155—Painting and 
sculpture by Edward Hopper, Paul Manship, and 
others. Tues. through Sun., 2 to 5 p.M.; through 
Fri., June 29. 

AustriAN—A hundred years of Austrian art, from 
Ferdinand Georg Waldmiiller to Oskar Kokosch- 
ka; a benefit for the Save the Children Federation: 
American British Art Center, 44 W. 56. Week- 
days 10 A.M. to §:30 P.M.; Sun., 2 to 5:30 P.M.; 
through July 7. 

Cuartotte BereNo—California water colors: Knoedler, 
14 E. 57. Daily 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Fri., 
June 22, 

Marc CHAGALL—Small drawings and water colors: 
Matisse, 41 E. 57. Daily 10 a.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 23. 

Watt DeHner—Water-color landscapes: Kraushaar, 
32 E. 57. Daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 P.M.; through 
Fri., June 22. 

ArtHur G. Dove—The artist’s work from 1922 to 
the present: An American Place, 509 Madison, 
at 53. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 3 to 6 
p.M.; through Wed., June 27. 

Frick Cottection, 1 E. 7o—The pictures and other 
art treasures which have been hidden away for 
safekeeping since we entered the war are now 
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back in the Museum Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

Groups—At the purtacher, 11 E. 57: old and modern 
paintings and drawings. Mon. through Fri., 10 
A.M, to 5 P.M.; through July 3g1....REHN, 683 
5 Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, 
and many others. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M.; through Fri., June 29... . PASSEDOIT, 121 
E. 57: painting and sculpture by B.J.O. Nord- 
feldt, José de Creeft, and others of this group. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; Sat., 
10 A.M. to I P.M.; through July 31.... MACBETH, 
11 E. 57: oils and water colors by contemporary 
American artists. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; through Fri., June 29... .67 GAL- 
tery, 67 E. 57: fourteen painters, centered about 
Hans Arp, in whose general style the gallery sees 
signs of a new “ism.’’ Weekdays 11 A.M. to 6 
P.M.; through Sat., June go.... PERLS, 32 E. 58: 
American, French, and Cuban paintings. Mon. 
through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sept. 8. 
+.» CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 106 E. 57: paintings by 
twenty-four artists who have had their first one- 
man shows here. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
(also Mon. Eve., 8:30 to 10:30); through Sat., 
June 30. ... NIERENDORF, 53 E. 57: work by con- 
temporaries. Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Sat., June 30.... BABcock, 38 E. 57: new 
paintings by artists of the gallery’s group; also 
a few nineteenth-century works. Mon. through 
Fri., 9 a.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 31.... 
ROSENBERG, 16 KE. 57: work by Rattner, Hart- 
ley, Hélion, Avery, and Weber. Mon. through 
Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 13.... 


as 


ART OF THIS CENTURY, 30 W. 57: painting and sculp- _ 


ture by Loren MaclIver, Gypsy Rose Lee, I. Rice 
Pereira, and other women. Weekdays 11 A.M. to 


6 p.M.; through July 7,... FeRARGIL, 63 E. 57: 


paintings by around a hundred contemporary 
Americans. Mon, through Fri., 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
P.M.; through July 6....MmiptTowN, 605 Madison, 
at 58: a seasonal retrospective show by the gal- 
lery’s group. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 
-P.M.; through July 13. ... NivEAU, 63 E. 57: Dufy, 
Utrillo, Pascin, and other French painters; Week- 
days 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Sat., June LT ees 
KLEEMANN, 65 E. 57: Corbino, Eilshemius, Bosa, 
and others. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
P.M.; Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 12 noon; through Sat., 
June 30.... JANE STREET, 35 Jane: abstractions. 
Mon. through Fri., 3 to 5 and 7 to 10 P.m.; Sat. 
and Sun., 2 to 6 p.M.; through Mon., June 25.... 
WEYHE, 794 Lexington, at 61: Edward Stevens, 
Nye Pharr, and other young Americans.- Mon. 
through Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sat., 9 A.M. to 
1 P.M.; through July 27.... Levi, 16 W. 57: 
Oronzo Gasparo, Everett Spruce, and others. 


Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through July 31. 


Aristing MAiLto.— A memorial show: Buchholz, 32 
E. 57. Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Sat., June 30. ; 


De Hirsh MArcuLtes—Water colors: Feigl, 601 Madi- aa 


son, at 57. Daily 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Sat., June 23. ; 
Metropolitan Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries 
of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization; also, prints and draw- 
ings .by Goya. Weekdays 10 a.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 
1 to 5 P.M. . i 
Museum oF Mopern Art, 11 W. 53—A large part of 
the Museum’s collection of painting and sculpture. 


Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 Pe 


through Noy. 4. 


Museum of Non-Osvective PAINTING, 24 E, 54—Paint-_ 


ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 


many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., — 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to 6 
through Sept. 15. 

Atronso Ossorio—Water colors; also, mosaic sculp- 
ture by John Stephan: Brandt, 15 E. 57. Daily 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Fri., June 22. 


P.M.; 


Freo E. Rosertson—Semi-naive paintings by Grandma 


Moses’ brother: St. Etienne, 46 W. 57. Mon. 


through Fri., 10 a.M. to 5 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to — 


1 P.M.; through July rq. 


MUSIC <a: 


Stavium Concerts—Philharmonic-Symphony—Alex- 


ander Smallens conducting, Thurs. through Wed., — 


June 21-27, and Fri. and Sat., June 29-30; André 
Kostelanetz conducting, Thurs., June 28. High- 
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lights: James Melton, tenor, June 21; General 
Platoff Don Cossack Chorus and Dancers, June | 


23; Josef Hofmann, piano, June 25; Lily ‘Pons, 
soprano, June 28; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
June 30. (Lewisohn Stadium, Amsterdam Ave. 
at 138. AU 3-3400. At 8:30 p.m. Midtown 
ticket office: Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57. CI 
7-5534. In case of rain, last-minute plans will 
be broadcast at 5, 6, and 7 P.M. over WNYC.) 
Fifth Avenue buses marked ‘Stadium’ leave 
Washington Square at frequent intervals week- 
days between 6:44 and 7:32 P.M. and Sundays 
between 6:31 and 7:31 P.M. 

Gotoman Bano—Central Park Mall, Sun., Mon., 
Wed., and Fri. Eves., at 8:30. ... Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, Tues., Thurs., and Sat. Eves., at 8:30. 

Jazz Concert—Dizzy Gillespie, trumpet; Slam Stew- 
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Cherish your skin each day - 


with these beauty aids of 


ue superlative quality, and loveliness. 


will come true for you. 


LU XURIA— cleanser and beautifier. 1.00; 2.25; 3.50. 
SKIN LOTION — brisk, refreshing stimulant 1.00. si 
NIGHT CREAM — smoothing, enriching. 1.00; 1.75. 


LUXURIA FACE POWDER — scientifically blended, adherent, flattering. 1.00. 
: ia All prices plus tax 








CG CK WW fo Nittincton. ._LOLD CALVERT 


pease Lord Calvert is so rare, so smooth, so 


mellow, it is invariably found in the company 
of those distinguished gentlemen who can appreci- 


ate, and afford, the finest. For years the most 


expensive whiskey blended in America, Lord Calvert 
has never been produced except in limited quantities. 
Each bottle of this “Custom” Blended whiskey is in- 


dividually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF,65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 
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Frroll Garner, piano; and others. 
22, at 8:15 p.m. (Town Hall. BR o- 


SPORTS 


BAsesALt— At YANKEE sTADIUM: Yankees vs. Philadel- 
phia, Fri. and Sat., June-22-23, at 2:30 P.m., and 
Sun., June 24 (doubleheader), at 2:05 P.M.... 
POLO GrouNDS: Giants vs. Pittsburgh, Wed.. June 
27 (doubleheader), at 1:30 p.m., Thurs., June 28, 
apees45 Pom., and Fri., June 29, at 2:30 P.M.; 
Giants vs. Chicago, Sat.; June 30, at 2:30 P.M. 
... EBBETS FIELD: Dodgers vs. Boston, Fri. and 
Sat., June 22-23, at 8:30 p.m., and Sun., June 
24, at 2:05 P.M.; Dodgers vs. Chicago, Wed., 
June 27, at 8:30 P.M., and Thurs. and Fri., June 
28-29, at 2:30 p.M.; Dodgers vs. Pittsburgh, Sat., 
June 30, at 8:30 P.M. 

Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Fritzie Zivic vs. 
Harold Green, welterweights, 1o rounds, Fri., 
June 22; Rocky Graziano vs. Freddie Cochrane, 
welterweights, 10 rounds, Fri., June 29. (Pre- 
liminaries at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 

CuHess—National Speed Championship, Sun. and 

~ Mon., June 24-25, at 1:30 P.M. (Hotel Astor.) 

Gotr—U.S. Seniors’ G.A. Annual Championship, 
Tues. through Fri., June 26-29, Apawamis Club, 
Rye, N.Y. 

Racinc—Daily at Belmont, at 1:15 P.M., through 
Sat., June 23. (National Stallion and the Bel- 
mont, June 23.) Frequent trains leave Penn Sta- 
tion Thurs. and Fri. between 11:05 A.M. and 1:10 
P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. and 1:45 P.M. 
... Weekdays at Aqueduct, starting Mon., June 
25, at 1:15 P.M., througk July 14. (Queens County 

Handicap, June 25; Carter Handicap, June 30.) 
Frequent trains leave Penn Station Mon, through 
Fri. between 1r:o5 A.M. and 1:10 P.M. and Sat, 
between 10:45 A.M. and 1:25 P.M. 

Soccer—Brockhattan vs. Hispanos and Wanderers 
vs. N.Y. Americans; exhibition games for the 
benefit of the Red Cross, Thurs., June 28, at 7 
p.m, (Yankee Stadium. For tickets, call BR 9- 
2104.) 

Tennis—Bill Tilden, Alice Marble, Frank Shields, 
and others, in a series of exhibition games for 
the benefit of the Red Cross, West Side Tennis 
Club, Forest Hills, Fri, through Sun., June 22- 
21, at 1 P.M. <¢.. Eastern Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships, Mon, through Sun., June 25-July 1, 
Montclair A.C., Montclair, N.J. 

Track—Randalls Island—Metropolitan Champion- 
ships, Sat., June 23, at 2 p.M.... National Senior 
and Junior Championships, for the benefit of .the 
Red Cross, Fri. and Sat., June 29-30, at 2 P.M. 

Trottinc—Weekdays at Saratoga, N.Y., starting 
Mon., June 25, at 8:15 p.m., through Aug. 25. 
... Weekdays at Roosevelt Raceway, Westbury, 
L.I., at 8:40 p.m. (A special train leaves Penn 
Station at 7:03 P.M.) 

YAcutinc—Stratford Shoals Overnight Race, River- 
side Y.C., Sat., June 23, at 9 p.M.... Champion- 
ship, regatta on the Sound: Seawanhaka Corinth- 
fan YaG., oun, June 24, at about 2 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Wartime ExHicitions—At the CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lex- 
ington, at 42: a collection of United States Army 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and 
small arms, as well as equipment captured from 
the Germans and Japanese; also, weekdays from 
12 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of 
recent Army and Navy films. Weekdays 9 A.M. 
to 6 P.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M.... MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND INousTRY, R.C.A. Bldg.,. 1250 6 Ave., 
at 49: a large collection of naval aviation training 
equipment, including the Norden bombsight and 
the “Gunairstructor,’’ a device in which the con- 
ditions and problems of air combat are simulated. 
Daily 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; through Aug. 31. 
. . » NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central Pk. W. at 
76: military miscellany—firearms, swords, flags. 
even diaries—dating from the French and Indian 
wars through the first World War. Tues. through 
Fri., 1 to 5 P.m.; Sat;, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through 
July 31. 

Housinc—Seale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53. 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; 
through Sept. 30. 

Museum OF THe City of New York, 5 Ave. at 101— 
About a hundred prints and other memorabilia 
showing the work of John Stephenson, who built 
New York's first omnibuses, horsecars, early sub- 
way trains, and other rolling stock; also, the 
history of New York’s police force, shown in 
drawings, photographs, uniforms, and documents: 
Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 p.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 
P.M.; through Sept. 30. 

Note—"The Fighting Lady,” a 103-foot model of an 
aircraft carrier, is on view in the Sunken Plaza of 
Rockefeller Center. (Purchasers of War Londs, 
at the Plaza, may go on board.) 


ON THE AIR 


State Derartwent—Archibald Macleish and others 
in a discussion of our international policy; broad- 
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carts bass; 
Fri., June 
9447.) 


FROM THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


cast from San Francisco, Sat., June 23, at 7 P.M., 
WEAF, 

Mayor La Guarnia—In the second of a series of 
talks on New York City, Thurs., June 28, at 
7°30 P.M., WJZ. 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, George Szell con- 
ducting, Sun., June 24, at 3 p.m., WABC.... 
Stadium Concerts, Fri., June 22 and 29, and 
Wed., June 27, at 8:30 p.m., WNYC... Boston 
“Pops” orchestra, Arthur Fiedler conducting, 
Sat., June 23'and 30, at 8:30 p.M., WJZ... 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., June 23 
and 30, at 5 P.M., WJZ. 

Sponts—Boxing: Fritzie Zivic vs. Harold Green, 
Fri.,; June 22; Rocky Graziano vs, Freddie Coch- 
rane, Fri., June 29; at 10 P.m., WOR. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
Paris), Tues. at ro:rs pim., WJZ... . Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 P.M., 
WABC,... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 p.M., WMCA..... Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR....Edward R. Murrow (from 
London), Sun. at. 1:45 Pp.mM., WABC..:. Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.m., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 P.M., WEAF. 
+». Lisa Sergio, Mon. through Fri. ‘at 7_P?.™., 
WOXR.... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 P.M., 
WABC. ... Johannes Steel, Mon. threugh Fri. at 
7:45 P.M.. WHN.... Leland Stowe. Sat. at 7:15 
p.M., WJZ....Raymond Swing, Mon. through 
Prt,at 7 215,"PoM., WJZ. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE Corn Is Green—Screen version of the Emlyn 
Williams success, with Bette Davis instead of 
Ethel Barrymore. If you can believe that Miss 
Davis’ interest in her handsome young miner is 
quite platenic you con helieve practically any- 
thing, (Hollywood, B’way at 51; through Mon., 
June 25.) 

Guest IN THE House—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who al- 
most breaks up a happy family. With Anne Bax- 
ter and Ralph Bellamy. (Colony, 2 Ave. at 79; 
Fri. through Mon., June 22-25.... Waverly, 6 
Ave. at 3; Sun. and Mon., June 24-25. 

Junior Miss—Pegey Ann Garner in a very engaging 
screen version of the play by Sally Benson, 
Jerome Chodorov, and Joseph Fields. (Rivoli, 
B’way at 49.) 

Our HeArts Were YouNG AND GAy—Gail Russell and 
Diana Lynn as a couple of rich and slightly sim- 
ple-minded girls touring Europe in the 1920’s. 
(Loew’s 86th Street, 3 Ave. at 86; Sat. through 
Tues., June 23-26.... Plaza, 58, E. of Madison; 
Sun. through. Wed., June 24-27.... Waverly, 
6 Ave. at 3; Tues. through Thurs., June 26-28.) 

A Royat ScANDAL—Tallulah Bankhead, as the Em- 
press of all the Russias, in a comedy that has 
probably little to do with either Catherine or 
history, but is pretty funny anyway. (Art, 36 
Kk. 8; starting Wed., June 27.) 

THe THREE CAsALteros—Walt Disney’s attempt to mate 
live actresses with Donald Duck and Joe Caricca 
may be in dubious taste and is certainly not up to 
his previous masterpieces. (Alden, B’way at 67; 
through Sat., June 23.) 

THe Way AHEAD—Excellent British import about how 
a group of young British civilians were condi- 
tioned for the army. With David Niven. (Vic- 
toria, B’way at 46; through Fri., June 22.) 

WitHout Love—It’s hard to believe that Philip Barry 
would recognize this Donald Ogden Stewart ver- 
sion as his Broadway play, but it’s very lively 
and amusing just the same, With Katharine Hep- 
burn and Spencer Tracy. (Loew’s 42nd Street, 
Lexington at 42; through Sat., June 23.... Or- 
pheum, 3 Ave. at 86; and Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12: 
through Mon., June 25.... Stoddard, B’way at 
go; starting Wed., June 27.) 

THe WomAN IN THE Winnoow—Edward G. 





Robinson 


and Joan Bennett in a murder play that would 
have been much better if somebody hadn’t de- 
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cided to get cute at the end. (Carlton, B’way at 
1co; Tues. and Wed., June 26-27.) 

Wonover MAN—Danny Kaye doubling up in a stylish 
ghost story with incidental music. Virginia Mayo, 
Vera-Ellen, Allen Jenkins, and Otto Kruger are 
in the cast. (Astor, B’way at 43.) 


REVIVALS 


Atice ApAMs (1935)—The Booth Tarkington novel, 
with Katharine Hepburn and Fred MacMurray. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; Thurs., June 21.) 

Arsenic AND Oto Lace (1944)—The Brooklyn poison 
classic. With Cary’Grant, Priscilla Lane, and 
Raymond Massey. (Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; Tues. 
through Thurs., June 26-28.) 

ARROWSMITH (1931)—Sinclair Lewis’ story, adapted 
for the screen by Sidney Howard. (Little Carne- 
gie, 146 W. 57; through Fri., June 29.) 

THE Bic Store (1941)—The Marx Brothers take over 
a department store. (Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 
84; Tues. and Wed., June 26-27.) 

CarnivAL 1N FLANDERS (1936)—Sly doings in a me- 
dieval Flemish town. In French, with Louis Jou- 
vet. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55; through 
Tues., June 26.) 

Daysreak (1940)—Jean Gabin as a gentle murderer. 
In French. (sth Avenue Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 
12; through Tues., June 26.) 

THe GArvEN OF ALLAH (1936)—The Hichens novel 
about desert love. Marlene Dietrich, Charles 
Boyer, and Technicolor. (Orpheum, 3 Ave. at 86; 
and Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12; Tues. and Wed., 
June 26-27....Loew’s 42nd Street, Lexington at 
42; Tues. and Wed.; June 26-27. 

Granp ILLusion (1938)—German prisons in the first 
World War. In French, with Erich von Stroheim 
and Jean Gabin, (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 
55; through Tues., June 26.) 

THe INForMeR (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen: (68th Street Playhouse, 3 Ave. 
at 68; Thurs., June 21.) 

LaApies IN RetiREMENT (1941)—Three batty sisters and 
a lonely cottage on the heath. Ida Lupino, Elsa 
Lanchester, and Louis Hayward. (Trans-Lux 
85th Street, Madison at 85; Mon. through Wed., 
June 25-27.) 

RogertA (1935)—The old musical comedy, with Gin- 
ger Rogers, Fred Astaire, and Irene Dunne. 
(Thalia, B’way at.95; Thurs., June 21.) 

Sous Les Toits pe Paris (1930)—Early René Clair 
film. In French. (55th Street Playhouse, 134 W. 
55; starting Wed., June 27.) 

STANDING Room ONLY (1944)—The housing shortage 
in Washington. Paulette Goddard and Fred Mac- 
Murray. (Alden, B’way at 67; Sun. and Mon., 
June 24-25.) 

THey SHALL Haye Music (1939)—Jascha Heifetz and 
the lower East Side. (Little Carnegie, 146 W. 
37; through Fri., June 29.) 

THe THirtY-Nine Steps (1935 )—Madeleine Carroll and 
Robert Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Or- 
pheum, 3 Ave. at 86; and Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12; 
Tues. and Wed., June 26-27....Loew’s g2nd 
Street, Lexington at 42; Tues. and Wed., June 
26-27.) 

THUNDER Rock (1944)—The dreams of a disillusioned 
journalist in a Lake Michigan lighthouse. With 
Michael Redgrave and Barhara Mullen. (Schuy- 
ler, Columbus Ave at 84; through Fri., Jane 22. 

. Carlton, B’way at 100; Tues. and Wed., June 
26-27.) 

Notse—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun, at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the fol- 
lowing schedule—tHurs., guNe 21: “*Ten Days That 








Shook the World’ (1928), directed by Sergei 
Eisenstein. ... FRI. THROUGH SUN., JUNE 22-24: 


“Storm Over Asia’ (1928), directed by Pudov- 
kin. ... MON, THROUGH THURS., JUNE 25-28: *“Frag- 
ment of an Empire’ (1929), Russian film.... 
FROM FRI., JUNE 29: ““The Last Command” (1928), 
directed by Josef von Sternberg; and ‘Plane 
Crazy” (1928), Walt Disney cartoon, 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—-New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to service 
men and their families. Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing (prefer- 
ence given to service men), 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310). 

Votunteer Work—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of the 
city into various kinds of work are listed below, 
along with a few of the most pressing needs of the 
moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 
1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men and women to work 
in canteens at least one shift a week, night or 
day; men and women to take a short training 
course and then work a minimum of two full 
days a week as group-leaders in summer play- 
grounds. ... REO cross, 315 Lexington, at 38 
(MU 4-4455): women to take a forty-six-hour 





VEN Democrats love elephants, when they’re the light- 


hearted ones on these good-looking glasses! Sturdy enough 
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training course and then work one day a week as 
dietitians’ aides in hospitals; women to take an 
eighty-hour course and then work at least two 
days each week as nurses’ aides in hospital wards, 
clinics, etc. ... AMERICAN WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERY- 
ices, 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050): men and women to 
work an hour or so a week for the wastepaper 
drive, acting as liaison agents between tenants 
and managers of apartment buildings and hotels; 
women who can pass a driver’s test and then, after 
completing a course in mechanics and first aid, 
work two sessions a week, day or evening, in the 
Motor Transport Service, driving for the Armed 
Forces and government agencies. (For Motor 
Transport work, call RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED HOS- 
PITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, at 41 (CA 5-7150): 
women to work in hospitals at least eight hours a 
week day or evening, as aides in children’s wards, 
or, during the day, as clinic aides; men to take a 
short training course and then work at least one 
evening a week as orderlies. . . . AMERICAN WOMEN'S 
HOSPITALS RESERVE CORPS, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7- 
0100): women to work several hours a week, pref- 
erably during the day, as drivers for the Motor 
Corps; women to work at least one full day each 
week as receptionists in veterans’ rehabilitation 
centers. 


Note—The War Manpower Commission is recruit- 


ing volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to har- 
vest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during the summer. Applications can 
be made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 


. 


SeventH War LoAN Drive—The War Bond Campaign 


is on and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050), 
and the C.D.V.O., 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310), are 
recruiting volunteers who can work one or two 
afternoons or evenings a week canvassing or do- 
ing clerical work in connection with the drive. 


SALvVAGE—Wastepaper (very important right now) 


and food cans should be kept separate from 
other refuse and given to your building super- 
intendent, who will see that they both reach 
the proper authorities. Although cans in any con- 
dition are acceptable, it will facilitate handling if 
you flatten them after cutting out both ends. 
Wastepaper should be tied in easily handled bun- 
djes.... The government urges that householders 
continue to save kitchen fat, used in the manufac- 
ture of explosives and sulfa ointments, among 
other things. Your butcher will give you two meat- 
ration tokens for every pound you turn in.... 
Rags are urgently needed for use on ships, in war 
plants, and by mechanized forces. They can be 
turned over to any charity organization or junk 
dealer, 


Susurss AND CountrY—The setups for volunteer work 


and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most rural communities have 
some sort of committee in charge of these activi- 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you to a 
couvenient one, write for instruction to the War 
Council at your county seat. 


Girts, Loans, Etc.—The need for blood plasma to 


send overseas is acute. Donors who wish to con- 
tribute should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for 
an appointment. ... The United National Clothing 
Collection wants to accumulate a hundred and 
fifty million pounds of practical clothing, shoes, 
bedding, and linens for destitute families over- 
seas. Through Sat., June 23, drivers of laundry 
trucks will pick up contributions on their reg- 
ular routes, or, for the location of the nearest 
depot, call HA 2-0290.... The Navy needs pho- 
tographs and maps of the Japanese mainland and 
other enemy-controlled territory in the Orient. 
Anyone in the New York area who wishes to give 
or lend such material should communicate with 
the District Intelligence Officer, 90 Church, New 


York 7 (RE 2-9100, Ext. 8430-1-8).... Recre- 


ational equipment of all kinds is needed for serv- 
ice camps both here and abroad; at the moment. 
there is a particular demand for games, playing 
cards, radios, records, floor lamps, and small 
tables. Three organizations which will call for and 
distribute contributions are the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Army and Navy, 36 E.-36 (MU 3- 
5366); Bundles for America, 20 Warren St. 
(RE 2-8881); and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4- 
6050).... Musical instruments, especially brass- 
es and accordions, are needed for Army and Navy 
hospitals, transport ships, and recreation centers. 
Contributions can be made to the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, 654 Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410). 
. ++» Good books of all kinds are wanted for men 
in the Merchant Marine. If you have any to give, 
mail them to the American Merchant Marine 
Library, 45 Broadway, New York 6, or, for in- 
formation about collections, call BO 9-0220.... 
Bibles, in English and foreign languages, are 
needed for service men and for people in lib- 
erated countries. They can be taken or sent to 
any A.W.V.S. office; for the address of the near-- 
est one, call RE 4-6050- 
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Listen! That's your own voice you hear. Or 
a radio program caught and recorded straight 


from the air. Or maybe a program produced 
by your own youngsters, 


countless sensational applications. Think of g 
dictating machine with no records to break or 
keep shaved—and business conferences, meet- 
ings, telephone conversations kept precisely 
and permanently for future reference. 


It all comes from the thin wire that + th 
RaStitrough No one has yet begun to explore the full realm 


of possibilities that lie in Lear Wire Recording, 
But to give you.a glimpse of how if 


works and a few of the ways it can 


the Lear Wire Recorder—a wire magnetically 






impressed with sound through an entirely new 
methed of recording brought to its present 


high state in Lear laboratories. be used, Lear has prepared a free 


booklet of questions and answers. 
Wire recording will be a part of Lear Home Would you like one? Just drop us a 
Radios. But home entertainment is only one of line—or mail the coupon below. 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Home Radio Sales: 230 E. Ohio St, Chicago 1], illinois 
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LEAR, Incorporated . 6 
Home Radio Sales Division 

230 E. Ohio St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

1 am interested in the development of wire 
recording and the ways in which it may be used. 
Please send me your free booklet. 


Name 


Address 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—WONDER MAN, 
Danny Kaye, Virginia’ Mayo. 

Capito, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—Through Wed., 
June 27: ‘Thrill of a Romance,” Esther Wil- 
liams, Van Johnson. 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR _9-3839)—“The 
Naughty Nineties,” Abbott and Costello. : 

Giose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—Through Fri., 
June 22: “It’s in the Bag,’’ Fred Allen, Jack 
Benny....From Sat., June 23: ‘Murder, He 
Says,” Fred MacMurray, Helen Walker. 

Gotnam, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—Thurs., June 
21: “Delightfully Dangerous,’ Jane Powell, 
Ralph Bellamy....From_Fri., June 22: “Bed- 





side Manner,’ Ruth Hussey, John Carroll, 
Charles Ruggles. 
Hottywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—Through 


Mon., June 25: THE CORN IS GREEN, Bette Davis, 
John Dall....Tues., June 26: theatre closed. 
* . From Wed., June 27: ‘‘Rhapsody in Blue,” 
Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, Alexis Smith. 

Palace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—‘“Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms,” Laraine Day, Robert 
Young. ; 

PARAMOUNT, B’way at 43 (BR 9-8738)—‘‘Out of This 
World,” Diana Lynn, Eddie Bracken, Veronica 
Lake. 

Rapio City Music Haut, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
Through Wed., June 27: “The Valley of De- 


cision,’ Greer Garson, Gregory Peck, Donald 
Crisp. 
Rivott, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—JUNIOR MiSs, 


Peggy Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—Tentative— 
“Where Do We Go from Here?,” June Haver, 
Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie. 

State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
June 27: ‘The Clock,’ Judy Garland, Robert 
Walker. 

Strano, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—‘“Conflict,” 
Humphrey Bogart, Alexis Smith, Sydney Green- 
street. 

Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—Through Fri., 
June 22: THE WAY AHEAD, David Niven.... From 
Sat., June 23: ‘‘The Call of the Wild,” revival, 
Clark Gable, Loretta Young. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Aven, B’way at 67 (SU 7-6280)—Through Sat., 
June 23: THE THREE CABALLEROS, Walt Disney full- 
length film; also “To the Shores of Tripoli,” re- 
vival, John Payne, Maureen O’Hara, Randolph 
Scott....Sun. and Mon., June 24-25: STANDING 
ROOM ONLY, revival, Paulette Goddard, Fred Mac- 
Murray; also “The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,’”’ revival, Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. 
... Tues. and Wed., June 26-27: ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Mark Twain,” revival, Fredric March, 
Alexis Smith, Donald Crisp; also ‘‘Titans of the 
Deep,” revival, Dr. William Beebe documentary 
film. 

Betmont, 121 W. 48 (BR 9-0378)—Spanish films, 
no English titles—Thurs., June 21: ‘‘Melodias 
de América.” ...From Fri., June 22: “Gran 
Hotel.” 

51H AveNuE PLayHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., June 26: DAYBREAK (in 
French), Jean Gabin; also “They Met in Mos- 
cow” (in Russian)....From_Wed., June 27: 
“The Blood of a Poet,’ Jean Cocteau film; ‘‘Lot 
in Sodom,” short surrealist film; and ‘‘Carmen,” 
Charlie Chaplin. 

55tH Street PLayHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., June 26: CARNIVAL IN 
FLANDERS (in French), Louis Jouvet; also GRAND 
ILLUSION (in French), Erich von Stroheim, Jean 
Gabin.... From Wed., June 27:. sous Les ToiTs 
pe PARIS (in French), René Clair film; also ‘‘That 
Uncertain Feeling,’ Merle Oberon, Melvyn 
Douglas, Burgess Meredith. 

Littte Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Revivals— 
THEY SHALL HAVE Music, Jascha Heifetz; also ARROW- 
smitH, Helen Hayes, Ronald Colman. 

STANLEY, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—Russian films— 
Through Fri., June 22: ‘“The Ural Front.”... 
From Sat., June 23: ‘‘The Last. Hill.” 

THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Thurs., June 21: 
ALICE ADAMS, revival, Katharine Hepburn, Fred 
MacMurray; also rosertA, revival, Ginger Rogers, 
Fred Astaire, Irene Dunne.... From Fri., June 
22: “On Approval,’ Beatrice Lillie, Clive Brook; 
also “‘The Amateur Gentleman,” revival, Mar- 
garet Lockwood, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Thurs., June 21: “The 
Picture of Dorian Gray,’ Hurd Hatfield, George 
Sanders....Fri. through Tues., June 22-26: 
“The Stars Look Down,” revival, Margaret Lock- 
wood, Michael Redgrave.... From Wed., June 
27: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, Charles 
Coburn, Anne Baxter. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., June 23: “Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka,’ Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster.... 
Sun. through Tues., June 24-26: “‘Here Come the 
Waves,” Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny 
Tufts; also ‘‘Dark Mountain,” Ellen Drew, 
Robert Lowery.... From Wed., June 27: ‘‘The 
Princess and the Pirate,’ Bob Hope; also ‘‘The 
Town Went Wild,” Freddie Bartholomew, Jim- 
my Lydon. 

Loew's 42np Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 21, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 


THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY HEAVY 
TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT THEM 
ON PAGE 7, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES." 


Through Sat., June 23: WITHOUT LOVE, Katharine 
Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also 
“Leave It to Blondie,” Penny Singleton. . 
Sun. and Mon., June 24-25: ‘‘God-Is My Co- 
Pilot,’ Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond 
Massey; also ‘Zombies on Broadway,’’ Wally 
Brown, Alan Carney.... Tues. and Wed., June 
26-27: THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, Marlene Die- 
trich, Charles Boyer; also THE 397 STEPS, revival, 
Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat. 

LexiNGTon, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., June 27: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,” Joan 
Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova; also ‘‘National 
Barn Dance,’ Jean Heather, Robert Benchley. 

Trans-Lux 52Np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Through Sat., June 23: ‘‘Thunderhead—Son 
of Flicka,’ Roddy McDowall, Preston Foster. 
... Sun. through Tues., June 24-26: ‘““Remem- 
ber the Day,’’ revival, Claudette Colbert, John 
Payne.... From Wed., June 27: ‘The Men in 
Her Life,” revival, Loretta Young, Conrad 
Veidt. 

NorManple, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., June 
21: “The House of Fear,’’ Basil Rathbone, Nigel 
Bruce. ... Fri. through Sun., June 22-24: “One 
Heavenly Night,’ revival, Evelyn Laye, John 
Boles. ... Mon. and Tues., June 25-26: ‘‘Rough- 
ly Speaking,” Rosalind Russell, Jack Carson.... 
From Wed., June 27: “I’ll Be Seeing You,” 
Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley Temple. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Thurs., June 
21: “Mr. Emmanuel,” Felix Aylmer, Greta 
Gynt.... Fri. through Mon., June 22-25: ‘The 
Stars Look Down,” revival, Margaret Lockwood, 
Michael Redgrave....From Tues., June 26: 
“T’ll Be Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph 
Cotten, Shirley Temple. 

R.K.O. 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO _ 5-3577)— 
Through Mon., June 25: “It’s a Pleasure!,” 
Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; also ‘‘Molly and 
Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall.... Tues. and Wed., June 26-27: “Vl 
Tell the World,’’ Lee Tracy, Brenda Joyce; also 
“Blonde Ransom,’ Donald Cook, Virginia Grey. 

PLazA, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Through 
Sat., June 23: “Here Come the Waves,” Bing 
Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts....Sun. 
through Wed., June 24-27: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell. 

68TH Street PLayHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RF 4-0302)— 
Thurs., June 21: THE INFORMER, -° ‘. Victor 
McLaglen.... Fri. through Wed., * 22-27: 
“A Song to Remember,” Merle Overon, Paul 
Muni. 

Loew's 72Npd Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., June 27: ‘“‘Frenchman’s Creek,” 
Joan Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova; also ‘‘Nation- 
al Barn Dance,”’ Jean Heather, Robert Benchley. 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., June 
21: ‘‘Roughly Speaking,’’ Rosalind Russell, Jack 
Carson; also ‘‘The House of Fear,’’ Basil Rath- 
bone, Nigel Bruce.... Fri. through Mon., June 
22-25: GUEST IN THE House, Anne Baxter, Ralph 

» Bellamy; also ‘‘See My Lawyer,” Olsen and John- 
son....From Tues., June 26: “Thunderhead— 
Son of Flicka,’ Roddy McDowall, Preston 
Foster; also “Mr. Emmanuel,” Felix Aylmer, 
Greta Gynt. . 

TRANS-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Revivals—Thurs., June 21: ‘‘Remember the 
Day,’ Claudette Colbert, John Payne... . Fri. 
through Sun., June 22-24: ‘“‘Our Wife,’’ Ruth 
Hussey, Melvyn Douglas....Mon. through 
Wed., June 25-27: LADIES IN RETIREMENT, Ida Lu- 
pino, Louis Hayward, Elsa Lanchester. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Mon., June 25: “It’s a Pleasure!,” 
Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; also ‘‘Molly and 
Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall.... Tues. and Wed., June 26-27: “I'll 
Tell the World,’’ Lee Tracy, Brenda Joyce; also 
“Blonde Ransom,” Donald Cook, Virginia Grey. 

Loew's 86TH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., June 22: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” 
Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; 
also ‘‘Zombies on Broadway,’ Wally Brown, Alan 
Carney.... Sat. through Tues., June 23-26: our 
HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail 
Russell; also “And Now Tomorrow,” Loretta 
Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hayward.... Wed., 
June 27: “The Vampire’s Ghost,” John Abbott; 
also ‘“‘The Phantom Speaks,’ Richard Arlen. 

OrrpHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 
Mon., June 25: without Love, Katharine Hepburn, 
Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also ‘“‘Leave It to 
Blondie,” Penny Singleton.... Tues. and Wed., 
June 26-27: THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, Marlene 
Dietrich, Charles Boyer; also THe 39 sters, revival, 
Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Through Sat., 
June 23: ‘“Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,’’ Roddy 
McDowall, Preston Foster; also ‘Mr. Emmanu- 
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el,’ Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt....Sun. and 
Mon., June 24-25: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne Bax- 
ter, Ralph Bellamy; also “See My Lawyer,” 
Olsen and Johnson.... From Tues., June 26: 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail — ry 
Russell; also ‘‘And Now Tomorrow,” Loretta _ f 
Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hayward. es 
81H Street PLavHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., =. 


June 21: “Here Come the Waves,’ Bing Crosby, z 
Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts....Fri. through > 
Tues., June 22-26: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” Den- 


nis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey.... ¥ 

From Wed., June 27: “And Now Tomorrow,” z 

Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hayward. 5 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA_9-2166)—Through 
Mon., June 25: witHour Love, Katharine Hepburn, ‘ 
Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also “Leave It to 
Blondie,” Penny Singleton.... Tues. and Wed., 
June 26-27: THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, Marlene a 
Dietrich, Charles Boyer; also THE 39 STEPS, re- 
vival, Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat. 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., June 21: “Lost Angel,” revival, Mar- i 
garet O’Brien, Jomes Craig, Marsha Hunt; also 
“The Lady Is’ Jilling,” revival, Marlene Die- 
trich, Fred V ~cMurray.... Fri. through Mon., 
June 22-25: “fhunderhead—Son of Flicka,’”’ Rod- 
dy McDowall, Preston Foster; also “Mr. Em- 
manuel,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt.... From 
Tues., June 26: “A Lady Takes a Chance,” re- 
vival, Jean Arthur, John Wayne; also “‘First 
Comes Courage,” revival, Merle Oberon, Brian 
Aherne. 

R.K.O. 23rp Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Mon., June 25: “It’s a Pleasure!,”’ 
Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; also “Molly and 
Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall.... Tues. and Wed., June 26-27: “‘T’'ll 
Tell the World,’ Lee Tracy, Brenda Joyce; also 
“Blonde Ransom,” Donald Cook, Virginia Grey. 

Terrace, g Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Revivals— 
Thurs., June 21: “Janie,” Joyce Reynolds, Rob- 
ert Benchley, Ann Harding; also ‘‘Thunder d 
Birds,” Gene Tierney, Preston Foster. ... Fri. 
and Sat., June 22-23: “Destination, Tokio,” Cary 
Grant, John Garfield; also ‘‘Iceland,” Sonja 
Henie, John Payne....Sun. and Mon., June 
24-25: ‘Springtime in the Rockies,’ Betty Gra- 
ble, John Payne, Carmen Miranda; also “‘West- 
ern Union,’ Robert Young, Randolph Scott.... 
From Tues., June 26: ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, Cary 
Grant, Priscilla Lane, Raymond Massey; also 
‘Journey for Margaret,’ Margaret O’Brien, 
Laraine Day, Robert. Young. 

R.K.O. 8Ist Street, B’way at 81 (TR_7-6160)— 
Through Mon., June 25: “It’s a Pleasure!,” 
Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; also ‘Molly and 
Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall.... Tues. and Wed., June 26-27: “I'll 
Tell the World,” Lee Tracy, Brenda Joyce; also 
“Blonde Ransom,’ Donald Cook, Virginia Grey. 

Loew's 83rp Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— P 
Through Wed., June 27: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,” 
Joan Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova; also “Nation- 
al Barn Dance,” Jean Heather, Robert Benchley. 

ScHuyter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— 
Through Fri., June 22: THUNDER ROCK, revival, 
Michael Redgrave, Barbara Mullen; also “Break 
of Hearts,’ revival, Katharine Hepburn, Charles — 
Boyer. ... Sat. through Mon., June 23-25: ‘““Keep 
Your Powder Dry,’? Lana Turner, Laraine Day, 
Susan Peters; also “I Love a Mystery,” Ji 
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Bannon, Nina Foch.... Tues. and Wed., June 
26-27: THE BIG sToRE, revival, the Marx Brothers; 
also ‘“The Howards of Virginia,” revival, Martha _ 
Scott, Cary Grant. ; % Pasco. 
Stopparp, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Through Sun., 


June 24: ‘‘Beyond Tomorrow,” revival, Maria — 
Ouspenskaya, Charles Winninger; also “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” revival, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon.... — 
Mon. and Tues., June 25-26: “The Vampire’s — ] 
Ghost,’”? Charles Abbott; also “The Phantom 
Speaks,” Richard Arlen....From Wed., June 
27: WITHOUT Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spencer 
Tracy, Lucille Ball; also “Leave It to Blondie,” _ 
Penny Singleton. ye s; 
Cartton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Through 
Mon., June 25: “Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,” — 
Roddy McDowall, Preston. Foster; also “‘Mr. — 
Emmanuel,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt.... Tues. — 
and Wed., June 26-27: THE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW, eA 
Joan Bennett, Edward G. Robinson, Raymond 
Massey; also THUNDER ROCK, revival, Michael Red- 
grave, Barbara Mullen. <n 
Otymeia, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through’ 
Wed., June 27: “Frenchman’s Creek,” Joan 
Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova; also ‘‘National 
Barn Dance,’ Jean Heather, Robert Benchley. 
. Nemo, B’way at t10 (AC 2-9406)—Through Wed., 
June 27: “It’s a Pleasure!,”’ Sonja Henie, 
Michael O’Shea; also “Molly and Me,” Gracie — 
Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall. e 
Loew's 175TH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 
Through Tues., June 26: “Frenchman’s Creek,” 
Joan Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova; also “Na- 
tional Barn Dance,’ Jean Heather, Robert 
Benchley.... Wed., June 27: “Swing Out, Sis- 
ter,’ Frances Raeburn, Rod Cameron; also “They 
Met in the Dark,’ Joyce Howard, James Mason. 
Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA 7-7200)—-Through 
Mon., June 25: “It’s a Pleasure!,”” Sonja Henie, 
Michael O’Shea; also ‘‘Molly and Me,” Gracie 
Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall. ... 
Tues. and Wed., June 26-27: “I’ll Tell ‘the 
World,” Lee Tracy, Brenda Joyce; also ‘‘Blonde 
Ransom,” Donald Cook, Virginia Grey. 





Love at first sight . . . Textron's newest Hostess Coat... designed to make your waistline 


look wedding ring small. Tailored with the parachute-precision 
Textron* used in turning out its necessities of war. “Something new’ for you 
etched in delicate trapunto work... in Wedding White, Pink Angel, Heaven Blue or 
Aquamarine. Sizes 10 to 20. About $13 at leading stores 
throughout the country. Slightly higher on the West Coast. TEX 


TEXTRON INC., Empire State Building, Fifth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 





*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


M3 any things have changed No wonder Old Overholt 
Since Old Overholt was born Now boasts so great a following 
More than 135 years ago. Of loyal friends who know 
But this noble rye, The special virtues 
With its Good Taste Of real rye! ! 
That Always Stands Out, 


Has remained true tothe acclaim 
















It was first accorded 
In hospitable old inns 
Like the one etched below. 
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*Neath the friendly roof of the Moon and Seven 
Stars Inn, prominent Philadelphia shippers and 
merchants were wont to meet. 
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fae TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


ip FOR Benson & HEDGEs: 
i Change the name of your Par- 
liament cigarettes to Parliament 
of Man cigarettes. Remove the pic- 
ture of the British Parliament build- 
ing and substitute a picture of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, or of Wendell, Mr. 
Willkie, or of a small 
globe. In place of the coat of arms, 
substitute a picture of the long queue 
that formed outside your Fifth Avenue 
store as a result of shortages caused 
by the war caused by there being no 
Parliament of Man. Retain mouth- 
piece and filter. 


terrestrial 


NE of the crimes for which a man 
may do time in New York State 

is an offense called jostling. -Jostling 
is what you can pin on a man if you 
can’t catch him at pocket-picking. ‘Uhe 
law assumes, rightly, that anyone who 
habitually knocks into his fellow-man 
can be up to no good. Someday there 
will have to be worldwide recognition 
of the act of jostling, and the means to 
punish it under law. International 
jostling is a familiar sight. It is aggres- 
sion in its incipient stage. When Hitler 
announced that his lamblike Sudeten 
Germans were being oppressed by 
Czech bullies, he was jostling. When 
Mussolini sent troops to Spain, he was 
jostling. The Nuremberg Laws, the 
secret police, the concentration camps, 
the impudent speeches were all forms of 
jostling, long before an act of war oc- 
curred. ‘There is jostling today in the 
Argentine, apparently. And there is 
jostling in this country whenever an 
American Negro swings from a tree. In 
a sensibly run world community the 
jostling individual would find himself 
cooling his heels in the clink before he 
had a chance to get his fingers around 
anyone’s wallet. At San Francisco, no 





machinery is being set up to punish Jos- 
tlers; that is why, from San Francisco, 
the road ahead is still long and we must 
start up it right away. 


E were glad to see that Doris 

Duke had been kissed by the com- 
mander of the Third Ukrainian Army, 
because it indicates that Russia and the 
United States understand each other 
better than many people suppose. Mar- 
shal ‘Tolbukhin pinned a medal and a 
kiss on Doris to celebrate the great part 
played by America’s -“‘working girls” in 
the war. Thus Russia: paid an extreme- 
ly graceful and, knowing tribute to 
working conditions here on this side of 
the ocean, where even an heiress, by 
patience and effort, can wangle her way 
down into the ranks of toilers and into 
the position of being kissed by a military 
man. The presence of Miss Duke 
at the banquet was, of course, some- 
thing of an international accident (she 
just happened to bump into Georgie 
Patton when he was on his way to the 
party and he took her along), but she 
was exactly the right girl to show up 
there, typifying American grit. Such 
affairs are the stuff our economy is made 
on. The five-o’clock homing subway 
ride of Tillie the Toiler is again made 
endurable by the tabloid account of the 





kiss and by Villie’s realization that there, 
but for the grace of God, went she. 


Re: collectivist system and our 
own individualist system are in- 
capable of being reconciled by a girl’s 
kiss, but every once in a while Congress 
seems about to reconcile them by be- 
stowing the kiss of death on private en- 
terprise. We see by the papers that the 
Senate has decided that we ought to 
“ouarantee” profits to farmers and has 
adopted the Wherry amendment to 
that effect. And lately there has been 
talk in the highest circles of the “right 
to work,” or the “right to a job.”” Such 
ideas are essentially collectivist, and any 
country,which assumes that it can guar- 
antee its profits andl make them, too, is 
probably living in dream. 

Commyssar Molotov included a 
“right to work” clause when he sub- 
mitted proposals for the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan, thereby getting in a plug 
for state control. President Roosevelt, 
we recall, once used the phrase “right 
to work” ina speech, and it seemed to 
us at the time that the issue was becom- 
ing rapidly confused. In this country, 
the citizens have never enjoyed the 
right to work, and until recently it has 
not occurred to any considerable num- 
bers of them that they wanted any such 
thing. Instead, they have settled for the 
right to look for work, the right to 
decent .working conditions, the right 
to haggle about pay, the right to equality 
of opportunity, the right to a fair trial 
when they are arrested for the drunken- 
ness that sometimes follows unemploy- 
ment, the right to pan the govern- 
ment, and the special right of veterans 
to be taken back into jobs. We rather 
doubt that those fundamental Ameri- 
can conceptions are reconcilable with 
the over-all “right to work.”” And we 
suspect that as soon as you attempt to 
endow the profit system with a guaran- 





tee of profits, you have probably re- 
moved the system itself. 

Never having been in Russia, we 
don’t know what it’s like there. But our 
guess is that there are as many confu- 
sions in the Russian mind about the al- 
luring attributes of capitalism that must 
crop up in a Communist state as there 
are confusions over here about the at- 
tractive guarantees and rights and con- 
trols of our private economy. Someday, 
Russia and the United States will par- 
ticipate in a common government of 
some sort, along with other nations, and 
then the people can begin to scramble 
their ideologies in the same skillet and 
to enjoy the best features of both sys- 
tems. Luckily, people the world over 
want approximately the same thing: 
kisses, bread, and a chance to get in out 
of the rain. “They even want peace, 
most of chem. 


| fei ante INTELLIGENCE: Per- 
haps the high spot of the Infantry 
Day parade last week was the gracious 
action of a wounded lad in a jeep. He 
was tossing cigars to the civilians on 
the curb. 

In the window of the Neveloff Twins 
Toy Shop, on Madison Avenue, among 
the toys displayed for the modern child is 
a nice fresh copy of “Forever Amber.” 

The Central Perfumery & Barber 
Supply Co. markets a preparation called 
Refined Crude Oil. 


Down to Earth 


T is the painful duty of a citizen 
named George F. Kindley, a Dis- 
trict of Columbia man, to dash every- 
body’s bright hopes of transparent post- 
war refrigerators with revolving shelves, 
kitchen sinks operated by foot pedals, 
glass-brick walls that will admit gobs 
of ultra-violet, death rays that will cook 
steaks in a few seconds, and all the 
other goodies that the advertisements 
fave been promising us. Mr. Kindley is 
chairman of the Publicity, Sales Pro- 
motion, and Sales ‘Training Committee 
of the National Electrical Wholesal- 
ers Association, which makes him sound 
like one of those miserable people 
PM is mad at. Actually, he is kindly in 
purpose as well as in name, and only 
wants the American people not to be 
disappointed at what the electrical-ap- 
pliance dealers are going to have on 
their shelves once postwar production 
gets started. The first of the postwar 
stuff, it seems, will bear a striking re- 
semblance to the last of the prewar stuff, 


and it is Mr. Kindley’s chore to get this 
over to the public, which N.E.W.A. 
sorely fears has been badly oversold by 
the dream-world advertising boys. 

It is Mr. Kindley’s dismal belief— 
and that of all the electrical whole- 
salers—that if the public gets its col- 
lective heart set on buying nothing 
but the kind of stuff shown in the ads, 
there will be a pretty bad depression 
once the absolutely necessary replace- 
ments of worn-out appliances have been 
made. He wrote us (and all the other 
magazines, of course) several letters to 
this effect, and finally came to call on us, 
bearing a briefcase stuffed with denunci- 
ations of premature promises of gadget- 
ry. He is a short, sad-faced man with 
mild blue eyes, in normal times himself 
a distributor of electrical appliances. 
“Reality is a hard thing. to swallow,” 
he told us morosely. “Just recently I 
visited a friend of mine in Ocean City, 
Maryland. I asked him, ‘Irving, are you 
going to buy a washer now?’ He said, 
‘No, Pm going to wait. I want one of 
those washing-ironing machines where 
the clothes go in dirty and come out one- 
two-three, washed, ironed, folded, and 
sorted, with the sheets in one pile and 
the pillowcases in another.’ I said, “Irv- 
ing, that’s dangerous thinking. If every- 
body thought that way, an awful lot of 
people would be out of work.’ ” 

Mr. Kindley and his wife are, at least 
by prewar standards, pretty satisfac- 
torily electrified, even if none of their 
equipment is transparent. They have 
an electric washer, mangle, food mix- 
er, deep freezer, range, toaster, waffle 
iron, griddle, vacuum cleaner, and 
summertime water-heating system. Mr. 
Kindley points out that this stuff may 
not be glamorous, but it exists and 
works. “On a streetcar the other day,” 
he said, “I noticed an advertisement 
for beer. It said, ‘Cook Your Post- 
war Dinner with Electronics in “Iwo 
and a Half Minutes!,’? and it had a 


picture of their idea of an electronics 
oven. Underneath all this, which had 
nothing to do with beer in the first place, 
it said, ‘Drink So-and-So’s Beer.’ That’s 





all they care about—selling beer. ss 
never worry about the serious effects of 
getting the public all steamed up about — 
impossible appliances. You won’t catch 
the manufacturers of appliances doing 


that kind of thing. It’s the newspaper — 
feature writers and the producers of 
basic materials.” 

Casting about for the makings of just 
a little news, we asked Mr. Kindley 
whether we might look forward to one 
or two small improvements soon. He — 
said we'd all have home freezing-and- — 
storing units for food before long. 
“Eventually the home freezer will be as 
necessary as the refrigerator,” he told — 
us. ‘“They’ll deliver frozen foods the 
way they now deliver milk. They’ll de- 
liver whole frozen meals, fruit cup and ~ 
all. But right now the manufacturers 
are still sitting on the designs and no- — 
body has shown his hand yet.” 


Qualified 


IRLS just out of college still rush | 
down to Washington to look for 
jobs. A girl we know was interviewed 
by a solemn, elderly official who asked 
innumerable questions and finally, with © 
pursed lips, scribbled a word or two on a 
pad in front of him. At that point he 
was called into the next office and the 
girl couldn’t resist peeking. On the pad 
was written, “Knows nothing. Has 
charm.” She got the job. = 


Music Hall Alumni % 
CES up on the Music Hall i 


usher staff, certainly the most mil- e 
itary-minded of civilian organizations, 
we find that the sole concession made — 
to wartime conditions has been the re- 
duction of the recruiting age from eight 
een to seventeen. The routine remains — 
the same. The two shifts fall in for. fs 
roll call at ten in the morning and four % 
in the afternoon, respectively, After in- 
spection by the chit of service, the mE 7 
captains in charge of each floor march | 
their squads to thei stations and turn 
them over to a pair of junior officers. 
The ushers still use the complicate 5 
Music Hall sign language, in which, 
for instance, the approach of a big shot 
is indicated by cocking an imaginary 
pistol, two fingers laid on the left fore- 
arm requests the attention of a superior — 
officer, and the right hand on the ee 
means that two seats are available. a 
“We've always been a kind of West — 
Point of the theatre,” a Music Hall — 
staff officer reminded us when we went 
over there. ~ 


















The Music Hall thinks it has a hun- 
red and twenty-nine ex-ushers in the 
med forces, but it can’t be sure, be- 

cause not all of them write. They bob 

—upi in the news from time to time, how- 
Si Just recently there was a pic- 

re in one of the tabloids of an M.P. 
directing traffic at a crossroads near 

_ Saarbriicken—last anybody in the 

3 usic Hall had seen of him, he’d been 
- shooing | mezzanine customers away 

from the loges. As a matter of fact, a 

high percentage of Music Hall boys in 

e services have been made M.P.s 
or §.P.s. They have that sense of au- 
thority that comes from handling Sat- 
urday movie crowds. About fifty per 
cent of the Music Hall veterans are 
officers. “That’s forty per cent more 
than in real life,” our Music Hall man 
said. 

One fellow who was working his 
way through school by ushering at night 
is now a lieutenant in the Navy, in 
charge of an emergency casualty station 

_ which lands with amphibious forces and 
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sets up on the beachhead. Two other 
Music Hall men- found themselves 
members of the same Flying Fortress 
crew in Italy, one a gunner and the 
other a bombardier. wo have been 
killed in action, and two have lately 
been released from German prison 
camps. Another is a Flying Tiger in 
China and still another is a West Point 
cadet. The Music Hall’s big hero, and 
its highest-ranking ex-usher as well, is 
Captain Frank Kutack, company com- 
mander in the Fourth Armored Divi- 
sion, of Patton’s Army, who was 
wounded four times and has a D.S.C. 
and the Purple Heart with three clus- 
ters. There’s also Neville Cunningham, 
a. paratrooper, who has the Purple 
Heart, a Presidential Unit Citation, and 
the Combat Infantryman Badge. 


Prophecy 
EMPERS flare up on- the East 


Side these mornings during the 
nine-o’clock scramble for cabs. One of 
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the more prominent Park Avenue door- 
men hailed by name the driver of an 
ancient Parmelee parked a short dis- 
tance up the street, and then watched 
with pure malevolence as the cabman 
rolled by, making for the next doorway. 
The doorman turned to the tenant in 
whose behalf he had been acting and 
said, “Just wait! Pll live to see the day 
when that guy will come to me snivel- 
ling. Snivelling!” He then darkly put 
his Pointe in his mouth and started to 
blow. 


Egyptian Pebbles 
EADERS familiar with our un- 


flinching determination to keep 
abreast of developments in the more 
obscure arts will not be surprised to 
learn that we have been up at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History for a look at 
what is called “The Internationally 
Famous Collection of Dr, Claude H. 
Barlow’s Pictorial Jasper Stones,” which 
is now on view there. We had better 





















“Would you mind explaining to him that I really 
must get off at Binghamton?” 


begin our report on Dr. Barlow and his 
art with a few words about his medium. 
Jasper is a semiprecious stone and had 
quite a vogue in Biblical times (Reve- 
lation, X XI, 11), but interest in it pe- 
tered out long, long ago. Dr. Barlow 
is the first man who has done much 
in the field since the eleventh century, 
when an Egyptian Jew named Shapiro 
caused a stir in lapidary circles by using 
jasper to decorate jewel boxes. Jasper 
is an opaque variety of quartz. ‘The fin- 
est stones are dull objects about the size 
of hen’s eggs and known as Egyptian 
Pebbles. They are indigenous to the Lib- 
yan desert, where they are found lying 
around on the sand. When you crack 
a Pebble open, the exposed surfaces have 
strikingly colored irregular striations, 
and these become brilliant if the stone is 
ground and polished. Dr. Barlow is 
the man who discovered that the stria- 
tions in some Pebbles—about one in 
ten thousand—form patterns that re- 
semble desert landscapes. ‘The collec- 
tion on exhibition, seventy-five framed 
stone landscapes, represents twelve years 


of cracking, sawing, grinding, and pol- 
ishing. 

Dr. Barlow’s interest in his art is 
keen but avocational. By profession, he 
is a parasitologist. Most of his life—he 
is now in his late sixties—has been spent 
abroad. For thirty-five years he was a 
medical missionary in China, where he 
dabbled in water color. He went to 
Egypt in 1930 and he is now direc- 
tor of the Bilharzia Destruction Sec- 
tion in the Egyptian Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health at Cairo. Over there, among 
the Pebbles, he found himself as an art- 
ist. He was too busy to come home for 
his show, so we didn’t get to see him, but 
we did happen to run into his daughter, 
Mrs. John Floherty, Jr., who told us 
about the collection. She is an experi- 
enced jasper connoisseur herself, having 
been with her father when he made his 
first pictorial discovery and during his 
subsequent formative years as an artist. 
“Daddy had never even heard of jas- 
per,” she told us, “until one day he saw 
a native boy with a split Pebble. The 
minute he looked at the stone, he said, 


ture.” The next pes hee 
started looking for more 
picture stones and he’s — 
never stopped.” Dr. | 
Barlow developed the | 
necessary technical — 
skills as he went along, | 
Mrs. Floherty said, and — 
now has a high rating © 
among geologists and 
lapidaries. He also has — 
a powerful voice. His — 
daughter recalled that 
he once dispersed a riot — 
of Egy ptian students — 
with it. They started 
rioting in front of his — 
house when he was out 
on the balcony splitting 
a Pebble and made him 
so nervous that he 
dropped it into the 
street. He let out such 
a bellow that the riot 
broke up instantly. 
Mrs. Floherty said 
that some of her fa- 
ther’s pictures bear an 
uncanny resemblance to 
desert scenes. She point-_ 
ed out one stone to us — 
that was, she said, an ~ 
exact picture of a place 
she knows well. We 
asked her if her father | 
had ever turned out — 
anything but landscapes. 
“Qh, yes,” she said. “But not many. — 
I’ve got a jasper portrait of a rabbit 
at nanibe and a blue lunatic dancing. 
under the moon, and a profile of Mus- 
solini. Mussolini even has his right arm 
raised in that salute.” Dr. Barlow has — 24 
never sold any of his work, but he in- ee 
tends to try to as soon as the show : 
closes. Mrs. Floherty will act as his — 
agent. “I’m going to ask twenty-five 2 
hundred dollars fae each picture,” she 
informed us calmly. “That may sound 
rather high, but after all, Daddy is the 
only artist of his kind in the whole 
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history of the world.” asa 
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Puzzle 


HE father of a lieutenant stationed 

in Paris happened to mention in a 
letter the shortage of camera film in 
this country. By way of providing his — 
family with a pleasant surprise, the lieu- a 
tenant shopped around and picked up — 
half a dozen rolls of film, which he 
mailed home in a bundle of unneeded 
Army clothing. A few weeks later he — 
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yexed note from his father. “Dear 
» the note said. “The package ar- 


¥ — right down to the drugstore to get 
_ them developed. They all turned out 
blank. We can’t imagine what you did 
wrong.” 
tie 

~ 9-200 


Bie’ AFTER the last war our troops, 
~ 4X upon arriving here, had a number 
__ of triumphal marches up Fifth Avenue, 
and so many official and unofficial 
_ “Welcome Home” committees sprang 
up that a new and unpleasant warfare 
_ broke out among them. This time the 
situation is different. For one thing, 
most of the men are coming back not to 
. gr’ be discharged but to spend a brief fur- 
_ lough before heading for the Pacific. For 
another, the New York Port of Em- 
~ barkation, the Army agency handling 
the arrival of the troops here, polled 
some of the men in Europe on whether 
_ they wanted any ceremonies and the 
men said no—as few parades as possible 
(a parade is a hard day’s work for a sol- 
_ dier), no speeches, no fuss, just a quick 
trip home. The N.Y.P.O.E. has, how- 
ever, worked out something of a wel- 
come, and one that wastes no time. Its 
chief feature is the Q-200, a yacht the 
_ Army has chartered from Mrs. C. R. 
- Walgreen, widow of the drugstore 
man, for a dollar a year, which escorts 
_ returning transports up the harbor. Ear- 
ly one morning last 
= week, the Q-200 went 
out from Brooklyn. to 
este: the General Wil- , 
~ liam P. Richardson, a \ 
transport with a cou- \ 
ple of thousand men 
aboard, and the Army 
tet us go along and 
ccavatch. 
-_ We found aboard the 
-Q-200 a twenty-eight- 
piece W.A.C. band, fif- 
teen Red Cross girls, 
and fifteen girl clerks 
eeerom the N.Y.P.O.E. 
=. We were told 
by one of the Q-200’s 
officers that the Red 
— Cross girls had been 
_ given the trip as a re- 
ward for their good | 
work and that the cler- 
ical girls, who were 
acting rather eager, had — 
- drawn lots to see who 
would be taken along. 
As the Q-200 moved 
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out into the harbor, the stenographers 
stood at the rails and practiced waving 
brightly colored scarves which, in a pre- 
voyage briefing, they had been asked to 
carry to create a-gay effect. As they 
waited to catch sight of the Richardson, 
the girls all talked at once: “Maybe I 
should have kept my hair in curlers until 
we met the ship.” “I don’t think we’ll 
get close enough for them to notice I 
didn’t put on mascara, do yout” “Pm 
looking for someone special. He’s a lib- 
erated prisoner of war. I just hope he’s 
on this ship.” 

After nearly an hour, the Richard- 
son came into sight. The Q-200 ap- 
proached to within fifty yards of the 
transport, which loomed over us like a 
dark, sheer cliff, the W.A.C. band 
went into ““The Beer Barrel Polka,” 
the clerks—the Red Cross girls were 
more reserved—started waving and 
shouting, and an officer lent us_ his 
binoculars so that we could observe 
in detail the abrupt migration to our 
side of the transport of what must 
have been the full complement of sol- 
diers aboard. We had evidently sur- 
prised them. At first they apparent- 


ly thought that we were a small - 


pleasure craft they had happened to run 
across in the harbor. When they saw 
that we were deliberately coming along- 
side, that the W.A.C. band was playing 
for them, and that the clerks were yell- 
ing and singing to them, they yelled 
and sang in return. The Richardson, 
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which was flying a lot of pennants, 
tooted her whistle and the Q-200 re- 
plied with a fainter, sharper, more friv- 
olous toot. One of the girls kept calling, 
through cupped hands, “How are you?” 
Another one said to her friends, “‘?’m 
going to concentrate on one of them, I’m 
going to pick out one of them for me.” 

The band finished the “Polka” and 
“The Sidewalks of New York,” both 
of which were greeted with roars of 
applause, then played jazz. Five girls 
went forward and started jitterbugging 
—two pairs dancing, the extra girl 
standing at one side and clapping in 
time to the music. When one of the 
dancing girls tired and dropped out, 
the extra girl took her place, and they 
went on spelling one another. Wolf 
calls floated down from the gun plat- 
forms, on one of which stood a soldier 
stripped to the waist, his face covered 
with lather. A Red Cross girl said, 
“Tsn’t it wonderful? We’re the first 
girls they’ve waved at in ages and ages.” 
A clerk said tartly, “That’s what you 
think,” and waved her scarf. The men 
looked as if they found it hard to be- 
lieve their welcome. A few of them 
were crying. The rest merely stamped 
and yelled or just stared. 

As the Q-200 swung away from the 
transport and headed back to its pier, 
the girls in the band began matter-of- 


factly to put away their instruments. 


The N.Y.P.O.E. girls began to ad- 
just their disarrayed hair but kept on 
shouting. What they 
were shouting was the 
N.Y.P.O.E. telephone 
number, Windsor 9- 
5400. Just before the 
Q-200 got out of hear- 
ing, some of them 
added in chorus, as an 
extra precaution, “Ex- 
tension “Twenty-one! 
Extension ‘Iwenty- 
one!” 


Backward 
WO middle-aged 


women were 
poised indecisively at 
the Forty-fourth Street 
entrance of Brooks 
Brothers when a young 
operative of ours hap- 
pened by. “You don’t 
want to go in that old 
place, Florence,” he 
heard one of them say. 
“Why, they don’t even 


carry Arrow shirts!” 


HORIZON 


N the office things were quieting 
down. Over in the sports depart- 
ment the nightly bridge game al- 


ready had been in session a good half , 


hour. The men on the copy desk were 
either reading the nine-o’clock edition 
or just staring straight ahead, vacantly, 
fatigued. A few reporters were at their 
desks, writing letters or memos or may- 
be even belles-lettres, but not pieces for 
the paper. You could tell that. McGuire 
could tell it. After all these years there 
was little about the newspaper business 
he did not know, and one thing he knew 
was the look of a newspaper office at 
any given stage of getting out the paper. 
He leaned back, tilting his chair on its 
hind legs, gnawing at his empty pipe. 
Rather than appear to the guys on the 
copy desk the way they appeared to him, 
McGuire got up and wandered over to 
a window and studied the state capitol, 
this side of which he knew so well. 
For eighteen years this side of the 
state capitol had been his horizon. Well, 
that was not precisely true. He had only 
been sitting at a desk facing the city 
room, and beyond it, this side of the 
capitol ten years—about ten years. 
There had been the times he had sat 
in on the night desk, when his horizon 
was the mail boxes and newspaper files. 
You could take those times out of the 
eighteen years. You could also take out 
the four months when he had under- 
gone a miserable self-imposed exile as 
managing editor of the Beacon. ‘The 
Beacon being on Front Street, he hadn’t 
even seen the capitol dome. At 
the Beacon his horizon had 
been MHolzheimer’s Storage 
Warehouse—Long Distance 
Moving. But anyway, to all 
intents and purposes was 
now looking at what had been 
his horizon for either ten or 
eighteen years. Either way it 
was no good, and eighteen was 
only a little worse than ten. 
You didn’t get used to hanging if 
you hung long enough. With some 
bitterness McGuire reflected that hood- 
lums could have painted dirty words on 
the other side of the state capitol, 
or a strange art commission could have 
painted it with pink and blue diagonal 
stripes, and he wouldn’t have known 
about it. Oh, he’d have heard about it, 
and most likely in the case of a story 
as important as that he would have done 
the rewrite job omit. But in the ordinary 
course of his life, he would not have 
seen the words or the stripes. He didn’t 
even see the other side of the capitol on 


he 





his way to or from work, or going for 
a drink at Paddy’s or the Elks’. When 
he bought shirts or pajamas or under- 
wear, he bought them at Gross’s, no- 
where near the other side of the capitol. 
When he heard the call of the wild and 
went to Miss Elizabeth’s, he went in the 
opposite direction from the capitol. All 
during the time he had been having the 
affair with Jess, he had had no occasion 
to study the other side of the capitol, 
since Jess’s apartment, which she shared 
with another girl, was just up Hill 
Street from the office, a block and a half 
or two. It made him angry to have to 
face the fact that there probably were 
out-of-town lawyers and high-pressure 
guys who by actual count had seen the 
other side of the capitol many more 
times than he had, although he could 
have hit this side of the capitol with a 
silver dollar with a great deal more 
ease than Washington had pitched one 
across the Roisnalanniee and although 
he looked at the limestone pile (this side 
of it) five-sevenths of all the nights of 
his life. 

Now, not suddenly but easily, he 
knew why he was quitting the paper 
this night. 

Always there had been the dig reason, 
but he didn’t believe there was any one 
thing that had started him off in the di- 
rection of his decision. There had been, 
to be sure, his forty-third birthday in 
January last. But before that there had 
been the steadily increasing number of 
friends’ names on the obit page. Not 
necessarily friends, but con- 
temporaries in the sense that, 
in doing newspaper work, 
he had disregarded whatever 
difference there might have 
been between his age and the 
scoundrels’ ages. People— 
persons—he Anew well were 
dying and dying. Then there 
had been the gradual aware- 
@/3 ness that he was recording 
life (and, of course, death) but that he 
was passing it by. He was sitting it out 
as a night rewrite man on a not par- 
ticularly outstanding newspaper. That 
undoubtedly was the big reason he had 
begun to think about quitting. 


E looked over at Jess’s desk. She 
was not there. “Then he saw her 
coming out of a phone booth and going 
to Green’s desk. She had some copy 
paper in her hand. She spoke to Green. 
Green nodded a few times and wrote 


something on a pad. He looked up at her 
and smiled, and McGuire could tell he 


@ 
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giving his official “ age night.” She 
went to her desk, ‘1608 a “towel and 
her purse out of the top drawer, and 
threaded her way among the desks to 
the ladies’ room. 

... Jess, for instance. Jess had been 
a reason, or perhaps a sub-reason, be- 
longing under Passing Life By. He had 
been selfish with her, and after a while 
she had simply told him off. That was 
all there was to it. “It’s time both of 
us were getting married,” she had said. 
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was waving his hand, the sign he was — 
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“Maybe not you to me or me to you 
J y ’ 


but from here on get another girl, or 
try Miss Elizabeth’s.” There was no 
special reason he shouldn’t have mar- 
ried Jess. He had no wife anywhere, 
and the money angle didn’t figure, be- 
cause Jess could not have children and 
would have gone on working, and he 
still had the eight thousand dollars his 
mother had left him. It surprised him 
that Jess had felt so strongly about it 


then, strongly enough so that there was 


still no cordiality on her part. She called 
him Mac, but she would have no drinks 
with him, nor go to see Katharine Cor- 
nell with him, nor borrow cigarettes 
from him. He had had to get used to it, 
and for a long while he thought he had. 
‘Then there was the birthday, as well as 
Jess, with her coldness, and the realiza- 
tion that he was passing life by. 

But then again, it was none of these 
things unless it was all of them. He 
wasn’t quitting the paper because of 
Jess, or because he wrote about the life 


of the city and the state without partici- 


pating in it, or because Senator Sam Fox 
had died yesterday of a heart attack in 


the Senate lunchroom in the state capi- 


tol. It was no more any one of these 


reasons than it was his newly discovered 


antagonism toward the capitol wall. 
Nor yet an unintelligent curiosity about 
the capitol’s other wall: Still, the cap- 
itol’s other wall was closer to being the — 
reason. And then—this time suddenly 


and terrifyingly—he knew he was not 
going to quit, not tonight, not ever. He- 
knew when he was aetna knew — 


when he had a good thing. He would — 


stay with the paper and the paper would — 
SS 


take care of him. 


He turned his back on the state canteen a 


and wandered back to his desk: Jess had — 


returned to her desk and was putting — 
on her hat and coat. On her way out 
she slowed down to wave at Green. He © 


nodded and mumbled. 
“Good night,” 
went by his desk. 
“Good night,” 
good night,” 
thing. 


she said again, to some- 


—Joun O'Hara 
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said McGuire, as she 


said Jess. “Oh— 
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THE WRITING PUBLIC 


“Dear Cousin Emily :—It was so nice to get your letter, and we are all thrilled that you and 
the children will be passing through our ‘neck of the woods’ next week on your way to Maine. 
When you mentioned that you are spending two or three days shopping in New York our first 
thought was how wonderful it would be to have you stay in the country with us, so that we could 
have areal visit together, but it would happen (darn!) that we are having the house redecorated 
at exactly that time and everything will be in a terrible mess. But please call Fred at his office 
the minute you get in and I'll come to town at once and we will take you all to dimmer...” 
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DOUBLE TALK 


HAPPEN to have a disreputable 
“namesake, complete from nick- 
name to surname, a man whom I 
have never seen in the flesh but whose 
vulgar personality I have been able to 
deduce from his chance intrusions into 
the castle of my life. “The tangle began 
in Prague, where I happened to be liv- 
ing in the middle twenties. A letter 
came to me there from a small library 
apparently attached to some sort of 
White Army organization which, like 
myself, had moved out of Russia. In 
exasperated tones, it demanded that I 
return at once a copy of the “Protocols 
of the Wise Men of Zion.” This book, 
which in the old days had been wistful- 
ly appreciated by the Czar, was a fake 
memorandum the secret police had paid 
a semi-literate crook to compile; its sole 
object was the promotion of pogroms. 
The librarian, who signed himself 
“Sinepuzov’. (a surname, meaning 
“blue belly,” which affects a Russian 
imagination in much the same way as 
Winterbottom does an English one), 
insisted that I had been keeping what he 
chose to call “this popular and valuable 
work” for more than a year. He re- 
ferred to previous requests addressed to 
me in Belgrade, Berlin, and Brussels, 
through which towns my namesake ap- 
parently had been drifting. 

I visualized the fellow as a young, 
very White émigré, of the automatical- 
ly reactionary type, whose education 
had been interrupted by the revolution 
and who was successfully’ making up 
for lost time along traditional lines. He 
obviously was a great traveller; so was 
I—our only point in common. A Rus- 
sian woman in Strasbourg asked me 
whether the man who had married her 
niece in Liége was my brother. One 
spring day, in Nice, a poker-faced girl 
with long earrings called at my hotel, 
asked to see me, took one look at me, 
apologized, and went away. In Paris, 
I received a telegram which jerkily ran, 
“NE VIENS PAS ALPHONSE DE RETOUR 
SOUPCONNE SOIs PRUDENT JE T ADORE 
ANGOISSEE,”’ and I admit deriving a cer- 
tain grim satisfaction from the vision of 
my frivolous double inevitably bursting 
in, flowers in hand, upon Alphonse and 
his wife. A few years later, 
when I was lecturing in Zu- 
rich, I was suddenly arrest- 
ed on a charge of smashing 
three mirrors in a_restau- 
rant—a kind of triptych fea- 
turing my namesake drunk 
(the first mirror), very drunk 
(the second), and roaring 


drunk (the third). Finally, in 1938, a 
French consul rudely refused to stamp 
my tattered sea-green Nansen passport 
he said, I had entered the coun- 
try once before without a permit. In the 
fat dossier which was eventually pro- 
duced, I caught a glimpse of my name- 
sake’s face. He had a clipped mustache 
and a crew haircut, the bastard. 


because, 


HEN, soon after that, I came 

over to the United States and set- 
tled down in Boston, I felt sure I had 
shaken off my absurd shadow. ‘Then 
—last month, to be precise—there came 
a telephone call. 

In a hard and glittering voice, a 
woman said she was Mrs. Sybil Hall, a 
close friend of Mrs. Sharp, who had 
written to her suggesting that she con- 
tact me. I did know a Mrs. Sharp and 
didn’t stop to think that both my Mrs. 
Sharp and myself might not be the right 
ones. Golden-voiced Mrs. Hall said 
that she was having a little meeting at 
her apartment Friday night and would 
I come, because she was sure from what 
she had heard about me that I would 
be very, very much interested in the dis- 
cussion. Although meetings of any kind 
are loathsome to me, I was prompted 
to accept the invitation by the thought 
that if I did not I might in some way 
disappoint Mrs. Sharp, a nice, maroon- 
trousered, short-haired old lady whom 
I had met on Cape Cod, where she 
shared a cottage with a younger wom- 
an; both ladies are mediocre Leftist 
artists of independent means, and com- 
pletely amiable. 

Owing to a misadventure, which had 
nothing to.do with the subject of the 
present account, I arrived much later 
than I intended at Mrs. Hall’s apart- 
ment house. An ancient elevator atten- 
dant, oddly resembling Richard Wag- 
ner, gloomily took me up, and Mrs. 
Hall’s unsmiling maid, her long arms 
hanging down her sides, waited while I 


removed my overcoat and rubbers in 
the hall. Here the chief decorative note 
was a certain type of ornamental vase 
manufactured in China, and possibly of 
great antiquity—in this case a tall, sick- 
ly-colored brute of a thing—which 





always makes me abominably unhappy. 

As'I crossed a self-conscious, small 
room that fairly brimmed with symbols 
of what advertisement writers call 
“gracious living” and was being ush- 
ered—theoretically, for the maid had 
dropped away—into a large, mellow, 
bourgeois salon, it gradually dawned 
upon me that this was exactly the sort 
of place where one would expect to be 
introduced to some old fool who had 
had caviar in the Kremlin or to some 
wooden Soviet Russian, and that my 
acquaintance Mrs. Sharp, who had for 
some reason always resented my con- 
tempt for the Party line and for the 
Communist and his Master’s Voice, had 
decided, poor soul, that such an expe- 
rience might have a beneficial influence 
upon my sacrilegious mind. 

From a group of a dozen people, my 
hostess emerged in the form of a long- 
limbed, flat-chested woman with lip- 
stick on her prominent front teeth. She 
introduced me rapidly to the guest of 
honor and her other guests, and the dis- 
cussion, which had been interrupted by 
my entrance, was at once resumed. The 
guest of honor was answering questions. 
He was a fragile-looking man with 
sleek, dark hair and a glistening brow, 
and he was so brightly illumined by the 
long-stalked lamp at his shoulder that 
one could distinguish the specks of dan- 
druff on the collar of his dinner jacket 
and admire the whiteness of his clasped 
hands, one of which I had found to be 
incredibly limp and moist. He was the 
type of fellow whose weak chin, hollow 
cheeks, and unhappy Adam’s apple re- 
veal, a couple of hours after shaving, 
when the humble talcum powder has 
worn off, a complex system of pink 
blotches overlaid with a stipple of bluish 
gray. He wore a crested ring, and for 
some odd reason I recalled a swarthy 
Russian girl in New Y.ork who was so 
troubled by the possibility of being mis- 
taken for her notion of a Jewess that she 
used to wear a cross upon her throat, 
although she had as little religion as 
brains. The speaker’s English was ad- 
mirably fluent, but the hard “djair™ in 
his pronunciation of ‘ ‘Germany”’ and 
the persistently recurring epithet “won- 
derful,” the first sy llable of which 
sounded like “wan,” proclaimed his 
Teutonic origin. He was, or 
had been, or was to become, a 
professor of German, or mu- 
sic, or both, somewhere in the 
Middle West, I felt sure, but 
I did not catch his name and 
so shall call him Dr. Shoe. 

“Naturally he was mad!” 
exclaimed Dr. Shoe in answer 









Zs to Pesciarthine one of the 
E Madlics had asked. “Look, 
only a madman could 


: have messed up the war 
os the way he did. And I 


‘; certainly hope, as you 
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© he should turn out to be 
alive, he will be safely 


instead of 


Mrs. 


one,” 


this country. 
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do, that before long, if 


interned in a sanatori- 
um somewhere in a 
neutral country. He has 
earned it. It was mad- 
ness to attack Russia 
invading 
England. It was mad- 
ness to think that the 
war with Japan would 
prevent Roosevelt from 
participating energet- 
ically in European af- 
fairs. The worst mad- 
man is the one who fails 





__ to consider the possibil- 
ity of somebody else’s 


being mad, too.” 

“One cannot help feeling,” said a 
fat little lady en I eal: Mrs. 
Mulberry, “that thousands of our boys 
who have been killed in the Pacific 
would still be alive if all those planes 


_and tanks we gave England and Russia 


had been esd to destrc oy Japan.” 


“Exactly,” said Dr. Shoe. “And that 
was Adolf Hitler’s mistake. Being mad, 
he failed to take into account the schem- 
ing of irresponsible politicians. Being 
mad, he believed that other govern- 
ments would act in accordance with the 
principles of mercy and common sense.” 

“T always think of Prometheus,” 
Hall, “Prometheus, who 
fire and was blinded by the 
gods.” 

An old lady in a bright-blue dress, 
who sat knitting in a corner, asked Dr. 


said 
stole 
angry 


~ Shoe to explain why the Germans had 


not risen against Hitler. 

Dr. Shoe lowered his eyelids for a 
moment. ““The answer is a terrible 
he said with an effort. “As you 
know, I am German myself, of pure 
Bavarian stock, though a loyal citizen of 
And nevertheless, I am go- 
ing to say something very terrible about 
my former countrymen. Germans’— 
the soft-lashed eyes were half closed 
again—‘‘Germans are dreamers.” 

By this time, of course, I had fully 
realized that Mrs. Hall’s Mrs. Sharp 
was as totally distinct from my Mrs. 
Sharp as I was from my namesake. 
The nightmare into which I had Aeen 
propelled would probably have struck 
him as a cozy evening with kindred 


souls, and Dr. Shoe might have seemed 









to him a most intelligent and brilliant 
causeur. ‘Vimidity, and perhaps morbid 
curiosity, kept me from leaving the 
room. Moreover, when I get excited, 
I stammer so badly that any attempt on 
my part to tell Dr. Shoe what I thought 
of him would have sounded like the ex- 
plosions of a motorcycle which refuses 
to start on a frosty night in an intoler- 
able suburban lane. I looked around, 
trying to convince myself that these 
were real people and not a Punch-and- 
Judy show. 


ONE of the women were pretty; 

all had reached or overreached 
forty-five. All, one could be certain, 
belonged to book clubs, bridge clubs, 
babble clubs, and to the great, cold so- 
rority of inevitable death. All looked 
cheerfully sterile. Possibly some of them 
had had children, but how, they had 
produced them was now a forgotten 
mystery; many had found substitutes 
for creative power in various aesthetic 
pursuits, such as, for instance, the beau- 
tifying of committee rooms. As I 
glanced at the one sitting next to me, 
an intense-looking lady with a freckled 
neck, I knew that, while patchily lis- 
tening to Dr. a 
probability, worrying about a bit of 
decoration having to do with some social 
event or wartime entertainment the ex- 
act nature of which I could not deter- 
mine. But I did know how badly she 
needed that additional touch. ‘“‘Some- 
thing in the middle of the table,” she 
was thinking. “I need something that 


would make people gasp—perhaps a 


she was, in all 























“Nowe” 


great big huge bowl of artificial fruit. 
Not the wax kind, of course. Something 
nicely Gar hier a 

It is most regrettable that I did not 
fix the ladies’ names in my mind when 


I was introduced to them. “Two wil- 


lowy, interchangeable maiden ladies 
on hard chairs had names beginning 


with “W,” and, of the others, one was 
certainly called Miss Bissing. This I had 
heard distinctly, but could not later con- 
nect with any particular face or face- 
like object. “There was only one other 
man besides Dr. Shoe and myself. He 
turned out to be a compatriot of mine, 
a Colonel Malikov or Melnikov; in 
Mrs. Hall’s rendering it had sounded 
more like Milwaukee. While some soft, 
pale drinks were being passed around, 
he leaned toward me with a leathery, 
creaking sound, as if he wore a harness 
under his shabby blue suit, and informed 
me in a hoarse Russian whisper that he 
had had the honor of knowing my es- 
teemed uncle, whom I at once visual- 
ized as a ruddy but unpalatable apple 
on my namesake’s family tree. Dr. 
Shoe, however, was becoming eloquent 
again, and the Poionel str sevens up, 
revealing a broken yellow tusk in his 
retreating smile and promising me by 
means of discreet gestures that we would 
have a good talk later on. 


“The tr agedy of Germany,” sa: 


Dr. Shoe as he carefully folded the pa- 


per napkin with which he had wiped his 
thin lips, “is also the travedy ef cul- 
tured America. I have Pobth at nu- 
merous women’s clubs and other edu- 
cational centers, and everywhere I have 
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“Boy, listen to the rhythmic slap slap slap of those pistons!” 


noted how deeply this European war, 
now mercifully ended, was loathed by 
refined, sensitive souls. I have also 
noted how eagerly cultured Americans 
revert in memory to happier days, to 
their travelling experiences abroad, to 
some unforgettable month or still more 
unforgettable year they once spent in 
the country of art, music, philosophy, 
and good humor. They remember the 
dear friends they had there, and their 
season of education and well-being in 
the bosom of a German nobleman’s 
family, the exquisite cleanness of every- 
thing, the songs at the close of a perfect 
day, the wonderful little towns, and all 
that world of kindliness and romance 
they found in Munich or Dresden.” 
“My Dresden is no more,” said Mrs. 
Mulberry. “Our bombs have destroyed 
it and everything it stands for.” 
“British ones, in this particular case,” 
said Dr. Shoe gently. “But, of course, 
war is war, although I admit one finds 
it dificult to imagine German bombers 
deliberately selecting for their target 
some sacred historical spot in Pennsyl- 
vania or Virginia. Yes, war is terrible. 
In fact, it becomes almost intolerably 
so when it is forced upon two nations 
that have so many things in common. 
It may strike you as a paradox, but 
really, when one thinks of the soldiers 


\ 


slaughtered in Europe, one says to one- 
self that they are at least spared the ter- 
rible misgivings which we civilians must 
suffer in silence.” 

“T think that is very true,” remarked 
Mrs. Hall, slowly nodding her head. 

“What about those stories?” asked 
an old lady who was knitting. “Those 
stories the papers keep printing about 
the German atrocities. I suppose all that 
is mostly propaganda?” 

Dr. Shoe smiled a tired smile. “TI 
was expecting that question,” he said 
with a touch of sadness in his voice. 
“Unfortunately, propaganda, exaggera- 
tion, faked photographs, and so on are 
the tools of modern war. I should not 
be surprised. if the Germans themselves 
had made up stories about the cruelty 
of the American troops to innocent 
civilians. Just think of all the nonsense 
which was invented about the so-called 
German atrocities in the first World 
War—those horrible legends about 
Belgian women being seduced, and so 
on. Well, immediately after the war, in 
the summer of 1920, if Iam not mistak- 
en, a special committee of German dem- 
ocrats thoroughly investigated the whole 
matter, and we all know how pedan- 
tically thorough and precise German 
experts can be. Well, they did not find 
one scintilla of evidence to prove that 
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Germans had not acted like soldiers and 
gentlemen.” 

One of the Misses W. ironically re- 
marked that foreign correspondents 
must make a living. Her remark was 
witty. Everybody appreciated her ironi- 
cal and witty remark. 

“On the other hand,” continued Dr. 
Shoe when the ripples had subsided, “let 
us forget propaganda for a moment and 
turn to dull facts. Allow me to draw you 
a little picture from the past, a rather 
sad little picture, but perhaps a necessary 
one. I will ask you to imagine German 
boys proudly entering some Polish or 
Russian town they had conquered. They 
sang as they marched. They did not 
know that their Fiihrer was mad; they 
innocently believed that they were 
bringing hope and happiness and won- 


derful order to the fallen town. They — 


could not know that owing to subse- 
quent mistakes and delusions on the pari 
of Adolf Hitler, their conquest would 
eventually lead to the enemy’s making 
a flaming battlefield of the very cities 
to which they, those German boys, 
thought they were bringing everlasting 
peace. As they bravely marched through 
the streets in all their finery, with their 
wonderful war machines and their ban- 
ners, they smiled at everybody and 
everything because they were pathetical- 
ly good-natured and _ well-meaning. 


‘They innocently expected the same. 


friendly attitude on the part of the pop- 
ulation. Then, gradually, they realized 
that the streets through which they so 
boyishly, so confidently, marched, were 
lined with silent and motionless crowds 
of Jews, who glared at them’ with ha- 
tred and who insulted each passing sol- 
dier, not by words—they were too cley- 
er for that 
concealed sneers.” ; 





“T know that kind of look,” said Mrs. 


Hall grimly. 


“But they did not,” said Dr. Shoe in — 
plaintive tones. “That is the point. They — 
were puzzled. They did not understand, — 


and they were hurt. So what did they 
do? At first they tried to fight that 


hatred with patient explanations and — 


little tokens of kindness. But the wall 
of hatred surrounding them only got 
thicker. Finally they were forced to 
imprison the leaders of the vicious and 
arrogant coalition. What else could 
they do?” 

“T happen to know an old Russian 
Jew,” said Mrs. Mulberry. “Oh, just a 
business acquaintance of Mr. Mulberry’s. 
Well, he confessed to me once that-he 
would gladly strangle with hisown hands 
the very first German soldier he met. 
I was so shocked that I just stood there 
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but by black looks and ill- 
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and did not know what to answer.” 


“T would have,” said a stout woman 
who sat with her knees wide apart. “As 


a matter of fact, one hears much too 


much about punishing the Germans. 
They, too, are human beings. And any 
sensitive person will agree with what 
you say about their not being responsible 
for those so-called atrocities, most of 
which have probably been invented by 
“the Jews. I get mad when I hear people 
still jabbering about furnaces and tor- 
ture houses, which, if they existed at 
all, were operated by only a few men 
as insane as Hitler.” 

“Well, I am afraid one must be 
understanding,” said Dr. Shoe, with 
his impossible smile, “and take into ac- 
count the workings of the vivid Semitic 
imagination which controls the Amer- 
ican press. And one must remember, 
too, that there were niany purely sani- 
tary measures which the orderly Ger- 
man troops had to adopt in dealing with 
the corpses of the elderly who had died 
in camp, and, in some cases, in dispos- 


ing of the victims of typhus epidemics.. 


I am quite free from any racial preju- 
dices myself, and I can’t see how these 
age-old racial problems have anything 
to do with the attitude to be adopted 
toward Germany’ now that. she _ has 
surrendered. Especially when I remem- 
ber the way the British treat natives in 
their colonies.” 

“Or how the Jewish Bolsheviks used 
to treat the Russian people—ai-ai-ai!” 
remarked Colonel Melnikov. 

“Which is no more the case, is it!” 
asked Mrs. Hall. 

“No, no,” said the Colonel. “The 
great Russian people has waked up and 
my country is again a great country. We 
had three great leaders. We had Ivan, 
whom his enemies called: Terrible, then 
we had Peter the Great, and now we 
have Joseph Stalin. I am a White Rus- 
sian and have served in the Imperial 
Guards, but also I am a Russian patriot 
and a Russian Christian. “Today, in 
every word that comes out of Russia, I 
feel the power, I feel the splendor of old 
Mother Russia. She is again a country 
of soldiers, religion, and true Slavs. 
Also, I know that when the Red Army 
entered German towns, not a single hair 
fell from German shoulders.” 

“Head,” said Mrs. Hall. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel. ‘‘Not a sin- 
gle head from their shoulders.” 

“We all admire your countrymen,” 
said Mrs. Mulberry. “But what about 
Communism spreading to Germany?” 

“Tf I may be permitted to offer a 
suggestion,” ‘said Dr. Shoe, “I would 
like to point out that if we are not care- 
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ful, there will be nowhere for it to 
spread. I mean there will be no Ger- 
many. The main problem which this 
country will have to face is to prevent 
the victors from enslaving the German 
nation and sending the young and hale 
and the lame and old—intellectuals and 
civilians—to work like convicts in the 
vast area of the East. This is against 
all the principles of democracy and war. 
If you tell me that the Germans did the 
same thing to the nations they con- 
quered, I will remind you of three 
things: first, that the German State was 
not a democracy and couldn’t be ex- 
pected to act like one; secondly, that 
most, if not all, of the so-called ‘slaves’ 
came of their own free will; and in the 
third place 





and this is the most impor- 
tant point—that they were well fed, 
well clothed, and lived in civilized sur- 
roundings which, in spite of all our 
natural enthusiasm for the immense 
population and geography of Russia, 
Germans are not likely to find in the 
country of the Soviets. 
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“Neither must we forget,” continued 
Dr. Shoe, with a dramatic rise in his 
voice, “that Nazism was really not a 
German but an alien organization op- 
pressing the German people. Adolf Hit- 
ler was an Austrian, Ley a Jew, Rosen- 
berg half French, half Tartar. The 
German nation has suffered under this 
non-German yoke just as much as other 
European countries have suffered from 
the effects of the war waged on their 
soil. “To civilians, who not’ only have 
been crippled and killed but whose treas- 
ured possessions and wonderful homes 
have been annihilated by bombs, it mat- 
ters little whether those bombs were 
dropped by a German or an Allied 
plane. Germans, Austrians, Italians, 
Rumanians, Greeks, and all the other 
peoples of Europe are now members of 
one tragic brotherhood, all are equal 
in misery and hope, all should be treat- 
ed alike, and let us leave the task of 
finding and judging the guilty to future 
historians, to unbiassed old scholars in 
the immortal centers of European cul- 
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ture, in the serene universities of Heidel- 
berg, Bonn, Jena, Leipzig, Miinchen. 
Let the phoenix of Europe spread its 
eagle wings again, and God bless Amer- 
¥ »” 
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HERE wasa reverent pause while 

Dr. Shoe tremulously lit a ciga- 
rette, and then Mrs. Hall, pressing the 
palms of her hands together in a charm- 
ing, girlish gesture, Bence him to round 
out the meeting bean some lovely music. 
He sighed, got up, trod upon my foot in 
passing, apologetically touched my knee 
with the tips of his fingers, and, having 
sat down before the piano, bowed his 


piss 





head and remained motionless for sev-~ 


eral audibly silent seconds. Then, slowly 
and very gently, he laid his cigarette 
on an ashtray, removed the ashtray from 
the piano into Mrs. Hall’s helpful hands, 
and bent his head again. At last he said, 
with a little catch in his voice, “‘First of 
all, I will play ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ ” ‘ 

Feeling that this was more than I 
could stand—in fact, having reached a 
point where I was beginning to feel 
physically sick—I got up and hurriedly 
left the room. As I was approaching the 
closet where I had seen the maid store 
my things, Mrs. Hall overtook me, to- 
gether Sh a billow of distant music. 

“Must you leave?” she said. “Must 
you really leave?” 

I found my overcoat, dropped the 
hanger, and stamped into my rubbers. 

“You are either murderers or fools,” 
I said, “for both, and that man is a filthy 
German agent.” 

As I have already mentioned, I am 
afflicted with a bad stammer at crucial 
moments and therefore the sentence did 
not come out as smooth as it is on paper. 
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But it worked. Before she could gather 
herself to answer, I had slammed the 
door behind me and was carrying my 
overcoat downstairs as one carries a 
child out of a house on fire. I was in the 
street when I noticed that the hat I was 
about to put on did not belong to me. 

It was a well-worn fedora, of a deep- 
er shade of gray than my own and with 
a narrower brim. The head it was meant 
for was smaller than mine. ‘The inside 
of the hat carried the label ““‘Werner 
Bros., Chicago” and smelled of another 
man’s hairbrush and hair lotion. It could 
not belong to Colonel Melnikov, who 
was as bald as a bowling ball, and | 
assumed that Mrs. Hall’s husband was 


either dead or kept his hats in another 


place. It was a disgusting object to carry 
about, but the night was rainy and cold, 
and I used the thing as a kind of rudi- 
mentary umbrella. As soon as I got 
home, I started writing a letter to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, but 
did not get very far. My inability to 
catch and retain names seriously im- 
paired the quality of the information I 
was trying to impart, and since I had to 
explain my presence at the meeting, a 


lot of diffuse and vaguely suspicious © 


matter concerning my own namesake 
had to be dragged in. Worst of all, the 
whole affair assumed a dreamlike, gro- 
tesque aspect when related in detail, 
whereas all I really had to say was that a 
person from some unknown address in 
the Middle West, a person whose name 
I did not even know, had been talking 
sympathetically about the German peo- 
ple to a group of silly old women in a 
private house. Indeed, judging by the 
expression of that same sympathy con- 
tinuously cropping up in the writings 
of certain well-known columnists, the 
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whole thing night be perfectly legal, 
for all I knew. 


Hake the next morning I opened 
the door in answer to a ring, and 
there was Dr. Shoe, bareheaded, rain- 
coated, silently offering me my hat, witha 
cautious half-smile on his blue-and-pink 
face. I took the hat and mumbled some 
thanks. This he mistook for an invitation 
to come in. I could not remember where 
I had put his fedora, and the feverish 
search I had to conduct, more or less 
in his presence, soon became ludicrous. 

“Look here,” I said. “I shall mail, I 
shall send, I shall forward you that hat 
when I find it, or a check, or a check, if 
I don’t.” 

“But I’m leaving this afternoon,” 
he said gently, “and moreover, I would 
like to have a little explanation of the 
strange remark you addressed to my 
very dear friend Ieee Matis 

He waited patiently while I tried to tell _ 
him as neatly as I could that the police 


the authorities, would explain that to her. — 

““You do not understand,” he said at 
“Mrs. Hallisa very well-known . 
society lady and has numerous connec- 


length. 


tions in official circles. Thank God we 
live in a great country, where everybody — 


can ar his mind without being in= 


sulted for expressing a private opinion.” 
I told him to go away. 


When my final splutter had petered 


out, he said, “TI will go away, but please ~ 


remember, in this country—” and he 
shook his bent finger at me sidewise, 
German fashion, in facetious reproof. 

Before I could decide where to hit 
him, he had glided out. I was trembling 
all over. My inefficiency, which at times. 
has amused me and even pleased me in 
a subtle way, now appeared atrocious 
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and base. All of a sudden I caught sight 
of Dr. Shoe’s hat on a heap of old mag- 
azines under the little telephone table in 
my hall. I hurried to a front window, 
opened it, and, as Dr. Shoe emerged 
four stories below, tossed the hat in his 
direction. It described a parabola and 
made a pancake landing in the middle of 
the street. There it turned a somersault, 
missed*a puddle by a matter of inches, 
and lay gaping, wrong side up. Dr. 
Shoe, without looking up, waved his 
hand in acknowledgment, retrieved 
the hat, satisfied himself that it was not 
too muddy, put it on, and walked away, 


_ jauntily wiggling his hips. I have often 






wondered why is it that a thin German 
always manages to look so plump behind 
when wearing a raincoat. 


LL that remains to be told is that a 

week later I received a letter the 

peculiar Russian of which can hardly be 
appreciated in translation. 

“Esteemed Sir,” it read. ““You have 
been pursuing me all my life. Good 
friends of mine, after reading your 
books, have turned away from me think- 
g that I was the author of those de- 








Mo 
’ 
praved, decadent writings. In 1941, and 
again in 1943, I was arrested in France 
by the Germans for things I never had 
said or thought. Now in America, not 
content with having caused me all sorts 
of troubles in other countries, you have 
the arrogance to impersonate me and to 
appear in a drunken condition at the 
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house of a highly respected person. This 
I will not tolerate. I could have you 
jailed and branded as an imposter, but 
I suppose you would not like that, and so 
I suggest that by way of indemnity...” 
The sum he demanded was really 

a most modest one. 
—VLaApImMiIR NABoKov 
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INCE assuming command in the 
middle of January, this year, of 
the Twenty-first Bomber Com- 

mand of the ‘Iwentieth Air Force, 
based on Guam, Tinian, and Saipan, in 
the Marianas, the thirty-nine-year-old 
Major General Curtis E. LeMay had 
made training his No. | priority for the 
Command, the bombing of Japan his 
secondary mission. His_ predecessor, 
Brigadier General Haywood S. (Pos- 
sum) Hansell, Jr., had inaugurated 
a Lead .Crew School soon after the 
initial’ operations from Saipan.  Le- 
May had been transferred from China, 
where he had stepped up the efficiency 
of his B-29 squadrons by several hun- 
dred per cent by the same method 
(which he is generally credited with 
having originated in England in the 
Eighth Air Force), and he employed 
the system on a big scale in the Mari- 
anas. All kinds of training courses 
were initiated overnight, and special 
techniques in bombing, pious gun- 
nery, navigation, and so on were intro- 
duced. The principle of the Lead Crew 
School is simply that certain crews are 
selected for special training, with the 
idea that these crews will lead the 
bombing formations over a target. ‘The 
other airplanes in é¢ach formation drop 
their bombs when their lead airplane 
drops its bombs. LeMay thought that 
it would pay off in the end if he cut 
down on the number of airplanes bomb- 
ing Japan for a short period and in- 
creased the number used in lead-crew 
training. So for some weeks, while 
eighty or ninety B-29s bombed Japan 
every four or five days, other dozens of 
B-29s bombed ‘Truk, Iwo Jima, Pagan, 
and other Japanese islands on training 
missions, and crew members attended 
special classes day and night. Around 
March Ist, when LeMay was about 
ready to start increasing the size of his 
strikes against Japan, the order came 
from Washington for a maximum ef- 
fort beginning around March 10th. 
Now that the order had come, he had 
no choice but to put as many airplanes 
over Japan as he could and to resume 
lead-crew training, and other training, 


after the maximum effort had been 
mounted. This suited him fine, as it 
happened. 


LeMay, whom all of usin the Twen- 
ty-first Bomber Command called the 
Cigar, had been the commander now 
for about six weeks. He had made few 
changes in personnel. He had brought 
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with him five or six staff officers from 
his old outfit in China and India, the 
Twentieth Bomber Command of the 
Twentieth Air Force, and they had 
stepped quietly into important but not 
top positions on his staff. A Plans Of- 
ficer had taken over the Plans section 
under the incumbent deputy chief of 
staff for Plans, Operations, Training, 
and Intelligence. An A-2 (Intelli- 
gence ) had stepped into the position left 
vacant by Hansell’s A-2, who was in 
Washington for a conference. A young 
flying colonel, a friend and former tent- 
mate of mine on Saipan, who had told 
me a little about LeMay (having 
worked under him in England with 
the Eighth Air Force) and who had 
been looking forward to LeMay’s com- 
ing, had been relieved of his job as A-3 
(Operations) and had been given an 
equally important but less desirable job 
as deputy commander of the B-29 wing 
on Tinian, and a new A-3 from China 
had stepped in at our Bomber Com- 
mand. All this had happened within a 
few days after LeMay’s arrival. Le- 
May had selected for the very impor- 
tant post of chief of staff in his new 
command Brigadier General August 
W. Kissner, who had worked with him 
in England. Kissner had flown home 
from Europe for a week’s duty in 
Washington and a few days’ leave, and 
was ets us on Guam by this time. 
Kissner proved at once to be an ideal 
chief of staff. Like LeMay, he believes 
in, and is fond of, people, but his per- 
sonality enables him to work for the 
same ends as LeMay by the application 
of a subtle intellect and by written poli- 
cies rather than by forthright action and 
spoken words. LeMay undoubtedly 
picked him for those reasons. There 
was between them, also, a high mutual 
regard. Kissner’s assignment had re- 
quired no shift in personnel, since Brig- 





adier General Roger M. Ramey, who 
had been Hansell’s chief of staff, had 
been given command of the Twentieth 
Bomber Command-in China, to replace 
LeMay. Ramey, a hard-bitten, tough, 
ribald, small-boned Westerner, had 
returned to the States after the heroic 
days at Pearl Harbor and the Philip- 
pines at the outset of the Pacific war 
and had been acting commanding gen- 
eral of the I'wenty-first Bomber Com- 
mand throughout its training days at 
home, until Hansell assumed command 
just before it moved overseas. 

Colonel John B. Montgomery, a 
brilliant young Southerner, who had 
been acting chief of staff for Hansell in 
the early days on Saipan and who had 
again assumed this post when Ramey 
left for China, was able to go back to 
his regular job of assistant chief of staff 
for Plans, Operations, Training, and 
Intelligence when Kissner came out to 
become LeMay’s permanent chief of 
staff. Monty, as this young colonel was 
known to everybody, had played his 
guitar in attempted gaiety at a party 
in Hansell’s quarters the night before 
the retiring General had left for the 
States, and he had, with equal stead fast- 
ness, gone right along working his head 
off for LeMay. (You somehow never 
felt that Monty was working for him- 
self.) Many of us, including myself, had 
wondered whether Monty would out- 
last the change in command. His was 
the most important job in the Com- 
mand next to that of the chief of staff, 
and he had never met LeMay before 
LeMay took over. Then, one night to- 
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II~THE CIGAR, THE THREE WINGS, AND THE LOW~LEVEL ATTACKS 


ward the end of the first week in March, 


I had a quick coffee with Monty in the 
mess hall long after almost evefybody 
else was asleep, and Monty said, “We 
got some hot stuff coming up. This guy 


LeMay is a pistol, a real pistol.” [looked — 


at Monty carefully. He seemed fine. He — 


was clearly on the beam—a tired, tense, 
excited, confident colonel of the Air 
Forces. 

Under Hansell, I had achieved a posi- 


tion in which I was in everybody’s con- 


fidence about plans, even the most se- 
cret ones, because Hansell had decided 
that I could more effectively prevent 
plans from leaking out to the public 
(and to the enemy ) if I knew what the 
plans were. I was now in the unpleasant 
but entirely routine position of being left 
out of the know in such matters by all 
concerned until the new boss, LeMay, 
had indicated to his chief assistants just 
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where I, as the Public Relations Officer 
. and Staff Press Censor, was to fit into 
the general picture. I had been through 
this before in other commands and had 


learned that the only thing to do is to 
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sit tight, do your job, and speak when 
you are spoken to unless you have some- 


thing that requires an immediate de- 


cision by the commanding general, in 
which case you put your case briefly, get 
your decision, and back out fast. My 
meetings with LeMay had not been 
the kind that causes anyone to sleep 
easily. The preservation of self-esteem 
being the important factor that it is 
in life, one fears being relieved of a 
good job in the Army much as one 
fears being fired from a good job in 
civilian life, whether or not economics 
is involved. I had sensed immediately 
that LeMay was suspicious of the activ- 
ity called Public Relations, a feeling 
with which I had the most profound 
sympathy. But I had found that the 
generals who first despise Public Rela- 


_ tions, and want to bypass or forget it, 
are the ones who adopt the most reason- 


able attitude toward it once they under- 
stand what it is and what it can be, and 
once they have confidence in their Pub- 
lic Relations Officer. There are other 
generals who are greatly impressed by 
Public Relations and who think they 
know all about it. These generals hard- 
ly ever, in my experience, are able to 
adopt a sensible attitude toward Public 
Relations and usually end up with at 
least one foot in some kind of hot water. 

In the weeks that LeMay had been 
with us on Guam, I had learned, along 
with other staff officers, how to catch 
his soft and frequently arresting words, 
even when, characteristically, he mum- 
bled them through his cigar. It was on 
March 6th that he said to me, ‘“This 
outfit has been getting a lot of pub- 
licity without having really accom- 
plished a hell of a lot in bombing re- 
sults.” I started, in irritation if not in 
anger, to tell him of the struggle it had 
been to keep the publicity down as much 
as it had been kept down since the 
first B-29 strike on Tokio from Saipan, 
three months back, and to tell him how 
flattering Washington had been about 
the success, as Washington saw it, of 
my efforts to persuade the war corre- 
spondents not to exaggerate the news 
of our initial operations. Instead, I 
looked at him fairly coolly, I think, and 
said that there was a long story attached 
to this matter and that I could tell it to 
him if he wanted but that I thought on 
the whole I would be wasting his time. 
He made what looked like a grimace of 


disgust, stared at the floor, shifted his 








“In one respect Pm sitting pretty. Pve got a comfortable 
backlog of weddings to take me through the summer,” 


cigar, and finally said, ‘Tell Monty to 
fill you in on everything that’s coming 
up. A lot of it can’t be told until we 
know the Japs know what we’re up to, 
but that’s your baby. You see that what 
we don’t want to get out doesn’t get 
out.” 

- “Yes, sir,” I said. 

He looked at me for a minute more. 
“This B-29 is a wonderful airplane,” 
he said, and picked up some papers from 
his desk. “Let me know if you have any 
troubles I need to know about.” 

I had learned already that the gri- 
mace LeMay frequently made when 
talking to his people was not intended to 
express disgust. The grimace is a smile. 
He had had serious sinus trouble and had 
neglected it during his tour of duty with 
the Eighth Air Force in England. A 


muscle normally used to lift and spread 


the corners of the mouth became par- 
tially paralyzed, so that it lifts one corner 
almost imperceptibly and the other cor- 
ner not at all. I had also learned that 
he can speak quite clearly and distinctly, 
with expression and inflection, when he 
has something important to say; that it 
is mostly in small talk or on inconse- 
quential matters that he mumbles and 
tries to stop the trickle of words with the 
end of a cigar or pipe. I knew, too, that 
he had humor of a good, sound kind, 
the kind that is used to illuminate some- 
thing serious, or semi-serious. Along 
about this time, a supply officer brought 
up, in a staff meeting, in a semi-serious 


manner, the question whether spittoons - 


should be installed in the B-29s for 
Southern and Middle Western crew 
members. who, according to the supply 
officer, chewed tobacco all the way to 
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Tokio and back and, after they landed, 
spat gills of tobacco juice every few sec- 
onds for an hour or so. “There was some 
discussion about the matter. In. the 
tenseness, the high excitement of those 
days when thousands of improvements, 
in accordance with the perfectionist 
standards Hansell had introduced on 
Saipan, were being injected by LeMay 
everywhere in the sprawling Com- 
mand, all up and down the line and 
into every function of every staff posi- 
tion, into all the corresponding staff 
positions in every wing and group and 
squadron on Guam and Tinian and 
Saipan, such a problem as the possible 
need for spittoons for tobacco-chewing 
crew members could and did invite a 
delighted, half-hysterical attention from 
ev Eeyhody . This particular problem of- 
fered enough comic opportunities to 
give us all a moment’s relaxation but 
was also sufficiently technical to be al- 
lowed to soar for a few minutes to the 
high status of a matter that had been 
brought up at a formal staff meeting 
for an immediate Command decision. 
LeMay listened to the discussion, cigar 
in mouth. Then he removed the cigar, 
smiled his muscle-bound smile, and 
said, “Tobacco chewers from the South 
and Middle West spit from pleasure 
or from satisfaction, not from neces- 
sity. You don’t need to put spittoons in 
the airplanes for them. They’ll spit 
when they get home and they won’t 
want to spit until they do get home, 
where somebody can see them spit.” 


T was not until late in the night of 
the day I had talked with LeMay, 
the day he had suggested that I get from 
Monty the story of what was coming up, 
that I was able to catch Monty with a 
few minutes to spare from more impor- 
tant matters. Monty and I were friends. 
On Saipan, in the sleepless weeks of 
the initial strikes, we had adopted 
deadpan system of allocating a certain 
priority to my requests for moments of 
his official time. Monty looked on me as 
an elderly, rather interesting, somewhat 
eccentric character with whom, at rare 
intervals, when both of us had nothing 
on our minds, he had discussed litera- 
ture, going into that subject with the 
same natural, keen, get-to-the-bottom- 
' of-it intelligence and lighthearted con- 
centration that he applied to a problem 
of air tactics or gasoline consumption. 
When I had official business that re- 
quired ee s attention, I would say, 
“Monty, I’ve got to see you,” usually 
when he was “hustling along a_hall- 
way, across a coral road, or entering 
the General’s office or quarters. 


> he would ask. I would end of that particular working day or ES 
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Thus the white orchid, glorious a while, 
‘The Venus of the tall wave of her hair, 
Is dropped slyly and sadly in the trash, 
And Love with well-pleased hands unpacks her rare 
Long-nurtured and night-flowering smile, which too 
Bigoits once nocturnally and dies with a slight crash. 
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Thanking their cousin for the dubious joke, 
‘Their suother for her tears withheld, 

And aunt for grief which almost yelled 

Out loud, and ‘chiefly him who spoke 

Great eS and watched with Moses’ look 
The two gold rings that jingled in the book, 
At last they heard the blessing, and so kissed. 


They stand beside a window where in mist 
Niagaras of emotion sweep them down 

The bottomless trough like lost and naked things, 
Or where Connecticuts of placidity 

Sit with the cat in a basket chair 

Between the doll-house steeples of the town, 

Or where Sierras of aridity 

Lose them in Indian imaginings 

On peaks where souls in wind are rarefied. 


These are the infinite Sundays of their lives 
Which, being infinite, fly with gasping speed 
And, being Sundays, dawdle in their bed; 
They learn the tribal humor of all wives 
And husbands, gladly take the victim’s head 
With ritual cruelty and by tender knives, 
Awake to flowers at full maturity, 

Roses with no suggestion of the dead. 


Travel with him and wish upon this land, : 
For by the gold manacle of your left hand = 
Extravagance exists no more. See there 

Alone the anonymous house for sale 

And there the crowded house with the glass door. 
Choose with your life the proper pale ¥ 
For love so driven, separate and unspent. ; Pgest 
Twice around the world he went 


From one war to the other war, Bs 
Arriving one day wordless at your side ne 
To bring to life, world overwhelmed, his bride. pa 
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show him, in the palm of my left hand, 
like a baseball catcher, one, two, or 
three fingers of my right hand. It was 
understood between us that even a No. 
3 priority matter could not be delayed 
more than twelve hours, or beyond the 


inte 
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night. This day I found him trotting | 


across the muddy space between the — 





Operations and Intelligence Quonset 


huts, and I gave him the three-finger” 
sign. ““O.K.,” he said, looking desperate 
bak Feces and friendly. “If I don’t 
call you this afternoon, come over to the 
tent about eleven tonight and PIl give 


you a beer along with whatever it is you — 


want.” 


“Tt’s top-secret stuff,” I said. “The 


Cigar said for you to fill me in on what’s 
coming up.” 


“O.K.,” said Monty. “The two guys 
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in my tent are in on it, so come on over 
then if I don’t call you.” 
Monty never called, so I got the dope 


that night in his tent. Our maximum 


effort, beginning on March 9th, was to 
be a series of all-out incendiary raids 
on the four principal industrial cities of 
Japan. The cities were to be bombed 
at night. The B-29s were to carry 
the new fire bombs, the ones made of a 


_ jellied gasoline, a type of incendiary 


that had not been made public or very 
much talked about. The airplanes were 
to carry around six tons of these bombs 
apiece. There were to be upward of 
three hundred B-29s on each raid. The 
raids were to be carried out every other 
night. Ihe B-29s were to go in at five 
to six thousand feet instead of the cus- 
tomary twenty-five to thirty thousand 
feet. 

I can convey only rather inadequately 
what this news must have meant to 
wing commanders, squadron com- 
manders, airplane commanders, co- 
pilots, bombardiers, radio operators, in- 
strument specialists, gunners, 
chiefs, engineers, maintenance men, 
supply people, mechanics, ordnance peo- 
ple, and others directly concerned with 
operations in the B-29 outfits on Guam 
and Tinian and Saipan, and what it 
would mean to thousands of other offi- 
cers and men in all kinds of other jobs 
in the Command, when they learned 
about it, by saying that although I had 
worked hard since seven o’clock that 
morning and was tired and sleepy when 
I went to see Monty, I could no more 
sleep than a rabbit when I left him 


crew 


and went to my tent. My tentmate, . 


Lieutenant George C. McGhee 
(U.S.N.R.), a bright young Texas oil 


millionaire who was our naval liaison 


officer and who had, on his own initia- 
tive, become our expert on air-sea res- 
cue, was going to bed when I got to 
my tent. I cagily found out whether 
he knew of the future plans. He did, 
and we talked for a half hour or 
so. Then George went to sleep and I 
tried to figure things out. I had not 
wanted to keep Monty up longer than 
necessary. He had given me the bare 
facts. The rest I could find out in the 
morning, with Monty’s authority, from 
the various people under Monty who 
would know the details of ordnance, 
air cactics, bomb loads, and so on. Had 
I been half as well indoctrinated then as 
lam now with the Air Forces (or com- 
mon-sense ) method of work, play, and 
sleep, I would have read a detective 
story for an hour, got to sleep, and 
found out the rest of what I wanted to 
know in the morning. Instead, I read 











“Sorry to bother you, Myrt, but I 
wonder if you could check me up on something.” 


chapter after chapter of the second vol- 
ume of “Lee’s Lieutenants,” which the 
long-gone Possum Hansell had swapped 
me for a collection of humorous essays 
before he left for the States. I read un- 
til six o’clock, absorbing nothing, had a 
shower and an early breakfast, and 
waited around for the people whom I 
had to talk with right away. 

The four big pieces of news in what 
Monty had told me were (1) that the 
airplanes were going in at low level, at 
five to six thousand feet; (2) that they 
were carrying nothing but incendiary 
bombs; (3) that they were carrying 
around six tons of bombs per airplane 
instead of the usual four; and (4) that 
the raids were to be staged every other 
night. 

The need for maintaining secrecy 
about such an operation, even among 
staff people and other officers and men 
of the Bomber Command, was more 
urgent than might be supposed. The 
Japs still held the island of Rota, within 
sight of Tinian, and on all three of the 
main islands of the Marianas, which had 
been conquered and converted into B-29 
bases, uncaptured Japs still lurked by 
the hundreds, some of them conceivably 
with portable radio transmitters which 


could reach Rota or Iwo Jima, if not 
Tokio. Official intelligence had shown 
in the past that ‘Tokio sometimes seemed 
to know just what we were going to do 
before we did it. 


HE first thing I did in the morn- 

ing was to get filled in on the back- 
ground of what was now taking shape. 
It had been around March Ist that the 
maximum effort on the part of the B-29s 
of the I'wenty-first Bomber Command 
had been ordered by General of the 
Army H. H. Arnold, commanding the 
Twentieth Air Force (the over-all B-29 
organization) in Washington. This 
maximum effort was desired by General 
Arnold in his capacity as Commanding 
General of all United States Army Air 
Forces and in his capacity as one of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The invasion of 
Iwo Jima had recently begun, and the 
two other members of the American 


‘high command—General Marshall and 


Admiral King—knew, of course, as Ar- 
nold did, that the invasion of Okinawa 
was coming up on April Ist. 

General Arnold’s Chief of Staff of 
the Twentieth Air Force, Brigadier 
General Lauris Norstad, had returned 
to Washington in January from a 
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trip to Guam, where he had effected, 
at General Arnold’s request, a change 
in command whereby LeMay, the big- 
time operator, had taken over from 
Hansell, the big-time planner. This 
marked the end of the first phase of the 
B-29 operations from the Marianas and 
the beginning of a new phase. Hansell, 
who had got the D.S.M. for having 
planned and executed the first phase 
of B-29 operations, had returned to the 
States for a new assignment. Norstad 
knew that LeMay’s island-based B-29s 
could do something fairly impressive 
and so did General Arnold. 

On Saipan was Brigadier General 
Emmett (Rosy) O’Donnell’s B-29 
wing, which had run the initial strike 
against Tokio on November 24th 
(Guam time) and was now at full 
strength. A new wing, on Tinian, com- 
manded by Brigadier General John H. 
Davies, was almost at full strength and 
had taken part in the last couple of mis- 
sions. A third wing, on Guam, where 
the Bomber Command had established 
its permanent Mariana Islands head- 
quarters, was getting organized under 
Brigadier General ‘Thomas S. Power. 
The wing on Guam was having quite a 
time, what with a shortage of tractors 
and bulldozers for clearing out the jun- 
gle so that the ground echelons could 
move in and start building their estab- 
lishments, but it was doing all right. 
One squadron had got tired of waiting 
for machinery and had cleared out its 
own space in the jungle with axes and 
trench knives. It was plain enough to 
fall concerned that by March 10th or 
thereabouts a maximum effort on the 
part of all three wings under LeMay 
could be something pretty good, with a 
force of perhaps three hundred B-29s 
over Japan at one time. What it would 
be, how it would be organized, what 
tactics would be used, and what particu- 
lar part of industrial Japan, concen- 
trated in the cities of Tokio, Nagoya, 
Osaka, and Kobe, would be the target 
were details that LeMay, as the com- 
mander in the field, would have to 
work out for himself, in accordance 
with the routine functioning of Army 
channels of command responsibility. On 
every clear day since before the first 
operation, B-29s had flown over Japan 
on photographic-reconnaissance mis- 
sions, and LeMay’s choice of industrial 
targets would be based on the pictures 
they had brought back and on other in- 
telligence. 

This was the morning of March 7th, 
and the raids were to commence on 
March 9th. I found out that morning 
that no field order had yet been writ- 


ten. It was being written by the Opera- 
tions people, giving detailed tactical 
procedures for the forthcoming maxi- 
mum effort. How many of the details 
did Washington know? I needed to find 
that out because, if Washington knew 
all about it, whatever wires I had to send 
it later in the day, or tomorrow, in or- 
der that certain matters involving se- 
curity would be withheld from the press 
by Twentieth Air Force headquarters 
there, would make sense; otherwise, 
they wouldn’t. Washington hadn’t 
been informed of the detailed plan as 
yet, I learned. In fact, hardly any- 
body knew about it, especially about the 
unprecedented, daring, almost unbe- 
lievable decision to go in at low level 
instead of at twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand feet. The Cigar had made that 
decision shortly before I had talked to 
him yesterday, it seemed. The field or- 
der would go out to the wings this after- 
noon and to Washington at about 
the same time. General Norstad, the 
Chief of Staff of the Twentieth Air 
Force, was already flying out for a 
conference with LeMay and would 
arrive on the morning of March 9th, so 
even Norstad didn’t know the details of 
what was coming up. He knew, of 
course, that we were putting on a maxi- 
mum effort, as we had been ordered 
to do, and he knew that all-out incen- 
diary raids were one of several possi- 
bilities open to LeMay if he could see 
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how to make such raids really effective. 

The idea of going in at low level had 
crystallized in LeMay’s mind after all 
sorts of talks he had had with all sorts 
of people. General Power, boss of the 
new wing, on Guam, which was just 
about ready to start operating, had had 
some ideas about low-level bombing by 
B-29s, which, when put together with 
some ideas Monty had been working up 
with the new Plans officer, had made 
LeMay see a possibility for a tactical 
stroke far beyond what Power or 
Monty or the Plans officer had envi- 
sioned. Rosy O’ Donnell, up on Saipan, 
had had some other good ideas. Gen- 
eral Davies, the wing commander on 
Tinian, had contributed some more. 
Then LeMay had settled down to make 
a decision of the kind that this war has 
known only infrequently, a decision like 
Grant’s when he let Sherman try his 
march through Georgia, and like sev- 
eral other sudden, quick, unprecedented 
tactical decisions of the Napoleonic and 
other wars which this war, with its 
more or less classic alignment of power 
in Europe and to some extent in Asia, 
has seldom required of its generals 
either in the field or in the high com- 
mand at home. 

LeMay wanted to go in at five to 


_six thousand feet, lay a careful pattern 


of precisely aimed incendiary clusters all 
over the industrial heart of a ten-square- 
mile section of Tokio, and -burn it to 
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@ What's the news on Mercury? In telegraphic lan- 


guage — plenty good. It will be a big car. Sturdy and 


eager for action. Will make you want to travel... 


Attractive? Yes—definitely! Smart ra 
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styling—with character . 





fort will be emphasized. Big, deep 





seats. 


Relax! Roomy—front and back . . . What 
about “‘go’’? It'll have plenty. Quick on the pickup— 
‘and smooth ... That’s the story. Return date? As 


soon as possible after Victory. Production plans will 
shape up fast whenever word is given. Meanwhile, 


our resources are pledged “‘all out”’ for final Victory. 
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MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





"THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network, 2:00P.M., EwT, 1:00 P.M.,¢ WT, 12:00 M., Mw, 11:00 A.of., PWT 






A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


c by RICHARD hone 
Book ai corks ty OSCAR H 
Directed by ROUBEN M 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 














The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs’ 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
- Bob e Joseph . Evelyn . _Ruth 
Kennedy Buloff Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 















THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA 


NOW—Forrest Theatre, Philadelphia 
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Book by Lyrics by Music by 
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LITTLE INDIANS 


-vritten by the Oper? 
ng detailed t 

ashes. What W6vethcoming effect of 
flak on our airplanes at tf.thio six thou- 
sand feet? He called in all the flak ex- 
perts from the wings, along with se- 
lected airplane commanders who had 
had experience over both Europe and 
Tokio. He talked to them. The flak 
experts, almost to a man, told him he 
would lose seventy per cent of his air- 
planes over Tokio if he sent them in at 
that altitude. They spoke of the effec- 
tiveness of flak at twenty-five thousand, 
at thirty thousand feet. LeMay 
listened to them and weighed the 
facts and figures. “If you are 
right,” he said mildly, “we won’t 
have many airplanes left if we go 
in low.” Flak had been heavy, it 
was true, at twenty-five and thir- 
ty thousand feet, but how many 
airplanes had we lost to enemy 
flak? Statistical Control had the 
figures and LeMay looked at 
them. ‘They were not impressive. 
What did the airplane commanders 
with European experience think? He 
talked to them. Some of them, at least, 
thought we could pull it off, especially 
because of the element of surprise. 
But it would be touch and _ go, almost 
everybody felt. At five to six thousand 
feet, the B-29 is a wonderfully big 
target for anti-aircraft gunners and 
for machine-gunners as well. LeMay 
talked to many other people, all of 
whom tried to give him their best 
opinion. Monty was for the precedent- 


breaking low-level technique. So was 

Power. So were some others. There 
2 Se 

wasn’t time to ask everybody. There 


was no time to consult Washington, 
and anyway this was LeMay’s responsi- 
bility and nobody else’s. LeMay had 
kept on talking to people for a couple 
of days and then must have had quite a 
session with himself. 


EMay, I had begun to learn, was a 
very tough man, a very tough man 
indeed. He had the kind of toughness 
that comes from, or with, innate sensi- 
tivity, from, or nee innate goodness 
and hard, clear honesty, especially when 
the possessor of such qualities has been 
faced, in his youth, with reality at its 
damnedest. I don’t know much about 
LeMay’s early years except that he had 
no advantages, put himself through 
Ohio State University, and went into 
the Air Corps for pilot training in 1929, 
the first year of the depression. He 
was thirty-five years old when, as a 
major, he took a group of B-17s to Eng- 
land in 1942. He had trained his air 
crews relentlessly, and had been so tough 
with them that they called him Old 


“Sim 





_ best. 


=: +a make such raids really Sheeere 
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Tronpants, and not with affection in 


those days. He had trained them heart- 
lessly, having a heart that revolted at 
the idea of what lack of discipline and 
training would mean to his young 
crews. He had led them on all their 
missions and the group, though it had 
lost three-quarters of its original crews 
in a few months’ time, suffered fewer 
casualties than any other in the Eighth 
Air Force in the early days. It al- 
so got better bombing results than any 
other group in the Eighth Air 
Force. 

LeMay stuck to his high 
standards of discipline and train- 
ing, led the first mission against 
Regensburg, became a division 
commander of the Eighth Air 
Force, threw his bombers with 
accuracy and skill at the great 
strategic targets of Germany 
when the crews had learned to 
drop bombs exactly where his intel- 
ligence people said to drop them, and 
became, at thirty-eight, the youngest 
major general in the Air Forces. He 
has the capacity to know the complex 
job of strategic bombardment up and 
down and in and out and also has, I 
think, the quality of leadership at its 
Before he had been on Guam a 
month, there were staff officers all 
over the headquarters, and other of- 
ficers in the wings on Saipan, Tinian, 
and Guam, who, at the mention of his 
name, would say, as if the phrase were 
a refrain, “Aw, Jesus, that guy’s a pis- 
tol, a veal Beiat These officers had, as 
far as I can discover, simply received aes 
May’s confidence and were breaking 
their necks to prove that his judgment 
was sound in trusting them to do their 
jobs. A few had been jolted by him. 
There was one rather high officer who 
was going through what might be called 
a walking nervous breakdown. He 


was worrying himself sick every day 


over a thousand and one matters, see- 
ing ghosts where there were only tough 
problems, and endangering the efficien- 
cy of his part of the B-29 operation 
and the morale of the men he was 
trying to help. LeMay heard about 
the officer 
was advised that he ought to speak to 
him. “TIl have a talk with him,” 
said LeMay. The talk was brief and 
miraculous. The Cigar listened to the 
officer for fifteen minutes and then said 
to him, “Stop fooling around and get to 
work.” That was all the Cigar said. 
The officer told me later that it cleared 
up all his troubles on the spot, made 
a new man of him, and put him on 
the beam. “That guy’s a pistol, 
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real pistol,” he added, shaking his head 
from side to side. 

LeMay says things to people in a 
quiet, sometimes distinct, sometimes 
mufHed voice, and always with sin- 
cerity. He says things with an effort, 
a straining to make not just his words 
but all that is behind his words fully 
understood. There is.in his eyes at such 
times a tacit admission that he has been 
frequently disappointed in his wish to 
be fully understood, but his eyes also 
intimate that he still has an incurable 
faith in the ability of people to see things 
clearly and do a good job if they have 
half a chance. He keeps treating peo- 
ple this way day in and day out and 
it isn’t long before he has transmitted 
his own anxiousness to get the job done 
and.the war over to every officer and 
man in the outfit he is commanding. 
He has no personal life beyond games 
of medicine ball to keep fat off a body 
that tends toward fat, games of poker 
to relax as best he can a mind that actu- 
ally never stops thinking about how to 
do the job better the next day, and a 
little reading, mostly fairly serious, to 
improve a mind he considers inade- 
quate. He has a wife and children in 
Lakewood, outside of Cleveland, and 
he wants very much to go back to them 


‘and stay with them. Except for a cou- 


ple of weeks at home, he has been over- 
seas since the autumn of 1942. Now 
and then he grows impatient with some 
of the niceties, subtleties, and diplo- 
macies that seem to be incumbent upon 
a major general in dealing with higher 
authorities in a theatre of operations 
or in Washington. Not infrequently 
his staff has to advise him to go easy. 
“Why?” he usually asks. “All they can 
do is reduce me to my permanent rank 
of captain, isn’t it?” He will ask this 
seriously, rather grimly, and, as often 
as not, he will go right ahead being un- 
diplomatic and unsubtle and not exactly 
nice and getting results that he other- 
wise would not have got as quickly, 
if at all. 

In deciding to send his B-29s in 
over Tokio at five to six thousand 
feet, LeMay was increasing the risk 
his crews would run, and he has a deep 
feeling of personal responsibility for his 
crews; he was risking the success of 
the whole B-29 program, which he had 
pioneered from his China bases before 
he got his new job in the Marianas and 
which is dear to him in an emotional as 
well as an operational way; and he was 
risking his own future, not only, I think, 
as an Army officer but as a human be- 
ing. If he lost seventy per cent of his air- 
planes by such a decision, or even fifty 
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and I imagine that a man like him 


word, for he would have lost confidence 


to the flak he and his B-17 crews had 
flown through over Europe. He de- 
cided that the Japs would be flabber- 


the great, stratosphere Superfortresses to 
come in at such an altitude. He decided 
it was probably not a gamble, that if it 
was a gamble he was going to take it 
anyway. 

LeMay also decided to take certain 


‘unprecedented and even now secret 


measures to increase the bomb load of 
his airplanes, to pile on so many incen- 
diaries—some six tons to an airplane 
—that his three hundred B-29s over 
Japan would very nearly match the 
bombing strength of a thousand B-17s 
over Europe, since the B-17 cannot 
carry much more than two tons of 
bombs on a long mission. He decided 
that if the maintenance crews were 
asked to do the job, they could get the 
same force of over three hundred B-29s 
off every other day for ten days in this 
maximum effort, although ordinarily it 
took four or five days to get the B-29s 
ready to fly again after a mission over 
Japan. He decided that if several aim- 
ing points were carefully selected with- 
in the target area of ten square miles in 
the heart of Tokio, and incendiaries 
were dropped with precision where they 
would start fires, that the fires, with 
the help of the calculable ground wind, 
would spread and join and become a 
conflagration that would simply wipe 


_ “out every industrial target in the area 


and generally devitalize the city. In de- 
ciding all this, he had originated a new 
technique of strategic bombardment 
which was unlike the incendiary area 
bombing employed by the R.A.F. in its 
night raids over Europe and unlike the 
pin-point, high-level bombing of the 
kind generally employed by the Eighth 
Air Force.* It was pin-point, incendiary 
bombing from a low level, designed not 
simply to start fires or destroy a single 
factory but to start one great confla- 
gration whose fury would double and 
redouble the destructive force of the 
bombs. He had a highly inflammable 
city as his target and he decided that 
the firebreaks and other means of fire 
control the Japs had devised would be 


useless if his incendiary clusters landed 


where he wanted them to land, in such 
a way that ten square miles of the center 


of the city would be ablaze within the 


: 


per cent of them, he would be through, © 
would be through in every sense of the — 


in himself. He decided that the Jap as 
flak was not really heavy compared | _ 
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At 1:25 p.m. on May 4, CBS corre- 
spondent Bill Downs stood in a tent on 
the Luneburg heath near Hamburg and 
watched the late Admiral Von Friede- 
berg surrender the German forces in 
Holland, Denmark and northwest Ger- 
many to Field Marshal Montgomery. 

At 4:30 p.m. Downs broadcast the 
first story to the U.S. on CBS.The next 
morning the New York Times and Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph printed his broad- 
cast in full. 

Just the other day the National Head- 
liners Club gave the Downs report the 
annual award for the “Outstanding For- 
eign Exclusive Broadcast of 1944-45.” 
And there were other pretty remarkable 
foreign broadcasts during the year, 
including the first one from a mobile 
transmitter on the Normandy beachhead 
eight days after D-Day. Downs made 
that one, too. is 


It was on We, The People. The program 
called for a broadcast from an Army 
glider being snatched off the ground by 
a tow-plane at 120 miles an hour. CBS 
field technicians moved about a ton of 
equipment to Maxton Field, N. C. and 
installed the stuff in the glider. Every- 
thing was set for the trial run. The plane 
roared over the field, snatched the glider, 
which presently landed—and sheared off 
its antenna. 20 minutes were left before 
air-time. The Army men shook their 
heads. The CBS men simply got another 
glider, rigged up their apparatus once 
more, tied up the last wire a few seconds 
before the broadcast. That is why, a few 
minutes past 10:30 p.m., you heard your 
loudspeaker say: 

“In just a few seconds a C-47 will 
roar over the field and catch hold of 
our tow rope...I can hear it coming... 
We’re braced for the pickup... Here 
goes...” 

* 


Please remember to buy 


that War Bond 
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BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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space of the hour it would take the air- 
planes to get in and get out. 


E had a press conference on the 

afternoon of March 9th, an hour 
or so before the airplanes were to take 
off for Tokio, and fifty-odd correspon- 
dents who were primarily covering land 
and sea operations in the Pacific from 
Admiral Nimitz’s forward headquar- 
ters on Guam joined the correspondents 
already with us.and listened to General 
Norstad and General LeMay tell what 
was coming up, and what could and 
couldn’t be revealed. Admiral Nimitz’s 
public-relations and __press-censorship 
people had given us every sort of enthu- 
slastic codperation since the early days 
on Saipan. The war correspondents 
would not be allowed to reveal that we 
were, by design, going in at low level, 
because the Japs might conceivably think 
that weather or miscalculation had 
caused this unexpected innovation and 
we wanted them to. keep on thinking 
so until we had hit a couple more of 
their cities. Then we could reveal that 
we were deliberately going in low. Oth- 
erwise, the story could be told in full 
except for one or two technical matters 
involving bomb-load figures and_ air 
tactics. Then the correspondents went 
out to North Field, the operational base 
on Guam, watched the airplanes take 
off, and wrote their stories. We held 
them until we got the first bombs-away 
messages from the airplanes over Vokio, 
which told us that the raid was on and 
was going according to plan. 

I went to our big operations-control 
room at about two the next morning to 
wait for the first reports from the air- 
planes. Except for the small 
all-night staff of operations- 
control. officers and clerks, 
nobody was there but Le- 
May. He had told the rest 
of his staff to go to bed if 
they wanted to, that he was 
going to sit this one out. Nor- 
stad, having flown eighty er 
ninety hours, on his trip from 
Washington, with scarcely a 
rest, was also in the sack, in 
LeMay’s quarters, having been prom- 


ised a call if anything hot came up. 


There was really not much anyone 
could do from now until around nine 
o'clock in the morning, when the first 
crews would be coming in to land at 
Guam and at Tinian and Saipan. How- 
ever, we could receive the extremely 
important bombs-away messages that 
would indicate whether the airplane 
commanders thought they had started 
small fires, large fires, or conflagrations 
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and would give some idea of how bad 
the flak was. LeMay was sitting in the 
operations-control room, whose walls 
were covered with charts, maps, graphs, 
and mission-control boards which told, 
at a glance, the whole story of the past, 
present, and future B-29 program. He 
was sitting on a wooden bench smoking 
a cigar. He smiled at me and asked me 
why I didn’t go to bed, and I explained 
that we had to wait to get the first 
bombs-away messages, to be sure the 
strike was going off as planned, before 
releasing the correspondents’ stories to 
the radio transmitters. He ignored my 
explanation, knowing, I suppose, that 
my Public Relations staff could and 
would do that part of the job. “I’m 
sweating this one out myself,” he said. 
“A lot could go wrong.” 

This was a time, I decided, when a 
man in LeMay’s position would perhaps 
get a sort of relief in explaining to a 
non-technical officer some_of the prob- 
lems of tactics and strategy involved in 
this: operation, or possibly some of his 
theories about war and so on. “I can’t 
sleep,” he remarked. “I usually can, 
but not tonight.” I sat down and we 
smoked for a while. “If this raid works 
the way I think it will,” he said, “we 
can shorten this war.” He gave this 
statement all the force of the unusual 
personality I have tried to describe. He 
wanted to be fully understood. “In a 
war,” he said, “you’ve got to try to keep 


at least one punch ahead of the other 


guy all the time. A war is a very tough 
kind of proposition. If you don’t get the 
enemy, he gets you. I think we’ve fig- 


ured out a punch he’s not expecting this 


time. I don’t think he’s got the right 
flak to combat this kind of 


off the map. He hasn’t moved 
his industries to Manchuria 
yet, although he’s starting to. 


move them, we’ve got him. 
I never think anything is go- 

ing to work until I’ve seen 

the pictures after the raid, but if this one 

works we will shorten this damned war 
out here.” 

He looked at his watch. “We won’t 
get a bombs-away for another half 
hour,” he said. “Would you like a 
Coca-Cola? I can sneak in my quar- 
ters without waking up the other guys 
and get two Coca-Colas and we can 


drink them in my car. That’ll kill most - 


of the half hour.” 
We drove the hundred yards to his 


move them, and if we can — 
destroy them before he can — 
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raid and I don’t think he can ~ _ 
keep his cities from being 
burned down—wiped right — 
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quarters in his staff car and he sneaked é 
in and got the Coca-Colas. We sat in 
the dark, facing the jungle that sur- 
rounds the headquarters and grows 
thickest between the edge of our clear- 
ing and the sea. For some reason, we 
talked about India, where I had once 
been stationed. He had got there after 
I had left, but we had seen the same 
things and agreed that it was a hell of 
a place. ‘““The way all those people are 
in India gets you down,” he said. “‘It 
makes you feel rotten.” We went into 
this fairly deeply. 
LeMay is not the sort of general who 
makes his rank, purely as rank, very 
much felt. Here in the dark, drinking ° 
Coca-Cola with him in the middle of the Ce Huy with the 
night, I was not conscious of the pres- 
ence of rank at all; I was conscious As, ten) 
merely of the presence of a good young CC, 
guy doing a stupendous job, feeling the —— 
right things, keeping his head, and : 
wanting to get the war over with. Here lavor-full goodness in every 
was a representative, I thought, of a drop... because a proud fam- 
great many men in the Army in all ily-tradition, born 56 years ago, 
ranks who are better men than they vigilantly guards its quality. Try 
have ever been before, better than most Brugal. You will appreciate why 
men anywhere, and I thought briefly connoisseurs have bestowed IN GOLD LABEL 
of the much-talked-about problem of honor after honor upon it... why & WHITE LABEL 
readjustment after the war. It may be its richer flavor transforms any {= ath 


the people at home, I thought, who will 
have to readjust themselves to these men, 
rather than the other way around. The 
mass effect of LeMay and all his people, 
all those men on the islands of Guam and 
Tinian and Saipan, working for a high 
and common purpose, with leadership 
based on brains and goodness and faith 
in human endeavor, was something very 
nearly tangible, something you felt all 
around you and inside you when you 
woke up after a few hours’ sleep, those 
tense-days and nights. And this, I 
thought, is just one outfit, of all the 
countless outfits in this war, that started 
something, got going, and did what the 
men knew could be done. The healthy 
men of such outfits, it occurred to me, f : | 7 
do not want or need to be readjusted | \@ Win, SE Soe itt eas 
and it may well be that they are not re- = ium 
adjustable. 

LeMay and I got back to the opera- 
tions-control room a few minutes be- 
fore the bombs-away message from the 
first B-29 formation over Tokio came 
in. It was decoded and shown to him. 
“Bombing the primary target visually,” 
it told him. “Large fires observed. Flak 
moderate. Fighter opposition nil.”” This 
meant that the weather was clear over 
Tokio and that as far as weather, flak, 
and fighters were concerned, we were 
getting the breaks. Then the bombs- 
away messages from other formations 


began coming in fast. After the first PARK & TILFORD Import Corp., New York, N.Y. 
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AT SUPPER 


; Homanos Williaa Trio 
Vitoria, Cordova 
) Cant 


DINNER AND SUPPER 


Wat B Whe, 


and his Orchestra 


Mischa Bow 
and his Orchestra 
alternating at supper 


Cover from 10:30, $1 


“\ (No cover charge for Service 
\ Men and Women in Uniform) 


SUNDAY DINNER-DANCE 
/, Mischa Borr and his Orchestra 


Selective dinners and @ la carte 
(no cover) 
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EXTRA on the Ball! 


OCATE your post-war factory in 
Connecticut and start with some- 
thing extra on the ball, with one 
strike, maybe two strikes, on com- 
petitors less fortunately. situated. 
Here’s why: 
In CONNECTICUT—abundant supply 
of highly skilled labor; experienced 
supervisors; finest rail, air, water and 
over-the-road transportation facili- 
ties; economical power and light; 
so near America’s greatest markets; 
close to sources of semi-finished 
materials; balanced State budget; 
no State income tax. 

Write for information. Address 
Department 12,Connecticut Devel- 
opment Commission, State Of- 
fice Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 





Start with SOMETHING 


three, they all reported “Conflagra- 
tion” and only moderate flak and prac- 
tically no fighter opposition. 

Monty and two or three other Oper- 
ations officers who either couldn’t sleep 
or had had themselves waked up had 
come in by now, and they studied the 
results with satisfaction. “It looks pretty 
good,” LeMay said to them. “But we 
can’t really tell a damn thing 
about results until we get the 
pictures tomorrow _ night. 
Anyway, there doesn’t seem 
to have been much flak. We 
don’t seem to have lost more 
than a few airplanes.” He 
shifted his cigar and smiled. 
Actually, only two were lost, 
and on the next two low-level strikes 
none were lost. 


HE following night, around twelve, 

we had the pictures. hey had been 
taken during the day by B-29 photo- 
reconnaissance airplanes. They had 
been rushed through our photo labora- 
tory and five or six staff officers had been 
alerted when the photo-interpretation 
officer started in his jeep to LeMay’s 
quarters to wake up LeMay and Nor- 
stad and show them the pictures. I was 
one of the officers alerted, because all the 
correspondents on Guam were waiting 
up to get out the news of the results of 
the raid as soon as our Intelligence peo- 
ple were able to assess the damage after 
studying the pictures. We had learned, 
from returning airplane commanders 
and from General Power, the wing 
commander on Guam, who himself had 
flown on the bombing mission and had 
stayed over the target for an hour study- 
ing the results with a map of Tokio in 
his lap, that the raid had been successful, 
but it is only by expert examination of 
post-strike photographs that you can 
really get the dope on any bombing raid. 
The staff officers’ five or six jeeps 
swept up to LeMay’s tent like so many 
cowboys’ horses, the officers driving 
them leaped to the ground, and we all 
got to the General’s bedroom just as the 
photo-interpretation officer walked in 
with the pictures under his arm. LeMay 
and Norstad had been waked up by tele- 
phone when the photo-interpretation 
officer started over. They were in pa- 
jamas, rubbing their eyes, and LeMay 
was lighting a cigar in a dogged manner 
that seemed to indicate that anybody, or 
anything, that interfered with his light- 
ing this particular cigar at this particular 
time would be noiselessly and totally 
obliterated. The photo-interpretation 
officer spread the pictures out on a big, 
well-lighted table and LeMay and Nor- 
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stad walked up to it and bent over them. 

There was about one full minute of 
silence. “All this is out,” LeMay then 
said, running a hand over several square 
miles of Tokio which on the enlarged 
photograph were grayish, almost white, 
in contrast to one other large industrial 
area, through which runs the Ginza, and 
the outlying sections of the city, which 
showed up black. “This is out 
—this—this—this.”? He stood 
up straight for a few seconds 
and looked around at the rest 
of us. I don’t know what he 
meant to convey to us as his 
cigar ranged back and forth 
once, slowly, like a turret 
gun. His face was expression- 
We crowded in for a better look. 
“Tt’s all ashes—all that and that and 
that,” said Norstad, bending over the 
pictures. 

It could be determined at that time 
(some sections of the city were still ob- 
scured by smoke when the photographs 
were taken) that fifteen square miles— 
all one big whitish-gray swath of the 
center of the city, without a break any- 
where—were burned out, with hard- 
ly a building intact. Some of the few 
buildings still erect in the midst of wide 
acres of rubble and ashes were big fac- 
tories surrounded by firebreaks and - 
doubtless equipped with fire-fighting ap- 
paratus of their own. ‘Through a micro- 
scope you could see that these build- 
ings were gutted and that the roofs 
had fallen in. You could also see that 
LeMay’s plan had worked so well that, 
in one hour’s time, at least ten square 
miles of one of the two great industrial 
and commercial districts of the city. 
were actually in flames all at once, all in 
one great fire. Later on, other pictures 
showed that the conflagration had 
spread and burned out a total of 16.8 
square miles, which is something over 
two-thirds the area of Manhattan Is- 
land. In the great fire following To- 
kio’s earthquake of 1923, twenty-five 
square miles of the city were destroyed 
by a slow fire that lasted for days. This 
fire LeMay’s B-29s had started had 
covered two-thirds the area in a few 
hours. 

Since getting back home, a few weeks 
ago, on leave, I have seen the newspaper 
files and I know that the hundreds of 
thousands of words I and my public-re- 
lations and censorship staff on Guam 
read and cleared during the ten-day pe- 
riod covered by our first five great low- 
level incendiary raids on Tokio, Nago- 
ya, Osaka, and Kobe—Nagoya was hit 
twice—appeared in newspapers all over 
the country and were featured above 


J 
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everything else. Yet I don’t think peo- 
- ple here at home even now understand 
exactly how great, how devastating 
these incendiary raids were. I know it 
took me some days—and I was right 
there on Guam—to absorb the facts so 
that I really understood them. I know 
the war correspondents had the same 
experience, said so, and wrote so. 

Since then, besides tactical bomb- 
ing of airfields on southern Japan in 
connection with the invasion of Oki- 
nawa, the B-29s in the Marianas have 
by successive incendiary raids brought 
the total of destruction in Tokio up to 
fifty-one square miles. The second large 
industrial area of ‘Tokio, the one 
through which the Ginza runs, is now 
grayish on the post-strike pictures, just 
as the other big industrial district was 
after that initial strike. The industrial 
and commercial centers of Kobe, Osaka, 

and Nagoya are also burned out, in 
varying degrees. The B-29s have struck 
Yokohama, too, with both high explo- 
sives and incendiaries. Our losses on all 
these strikes have been phenomenally 
light. Having caught the enemy flat- 
footed with his first low-level strikes, 
LeMay seems to have been able to keep 
him from organizing any kind of effec- 
tive defenses against the B-29s. 

The strikes are still going on. I see by 
the New York papers that LeMay is 
throwing his B-29s at the Japs in dif- 
ferent ways, with different tactics, every 
day or so. Sometimes they all go to the 
same target, sometimes two or three 
task forces go to different targets on 
the same day or the same night. Flying 
low and only at night, specially trained 

B-29 squadrons have mined the harbors 
of Japan’s main islands, strengthening 
the naval blockade and preventing the 
Japs from moving their war industries 
to Manchuria before they are entirely 
wiped out on Honshu. Flying these days 
with the three wings he had when he 
started the low-level incendiary raids 
are LeMay’s old squadrons and groups 
from the Twentieth Bomber Com- 

mand, which have flown the twenty- 

| five hundred miles from China and 

formed a fourth operational wing, based 

on Tinian. LeMay and his people on 

the islands of Guam and ‘Tinian and 
Saipan are shortening the war. 

—Sr. Crain McKeLtway 


(This is the third of a series of articles on 
the Twenty-first Bomber Command.) 


PuiLapELPpHIA (AP)—The middle ear 
is connected with the throat by the Eu- 
stachian tube.—Oklahoma City Times. 


Wait till the U.P. hears about that! 
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The One and Only 


In timepieces, it’s London’s ‘‘ Big Ben’’ 
..-in Scotch, it’s Haig & Haig... 
’ masterpieces that have stood the test 





of time 














BLENDED AND BOTTLED BY 


HAIG & HAIG 


SPECIALLY SELECTED 
PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


It Had to be Better 


to enjoy such universal 


preference for 318 years 
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BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY 86.8 PROOF + SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK 
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How we'd improve 
on television 


4 beats television set we’ve thought of design- 
ing would look pretty much like anybody 
else’s. Except... 

Over at one side there’d be a small door. 
And what a door! Here’s 
how it would work. . . 

You dial your favor- 
ite program, sit down in 
your favorite chair. 
Then precisely at 11:15, 
_or whatever hour you 
set it for, the door opens. 
Out comes a frosty glass 
of beer, slices of pumper- 
nickel, and that triumph of cheese-making— 
Liederkranz! 

You spread the pumpernickel with Lieder- 
kranz—its tender crust and creamy center 
both together! You close your eyes. You bite 
down lovingly and let Xt 
your teeth sink in up to « Fas 
their ankles. You slide ~ 
that glorious mellow- / 
goodness back on your 
quivering palate... let 
it sit there, like a rock- 
ing chair, and melt a 
moment, 

Let the golden deliciousness slide down your 
grateful throat. Then take a sip of beer. Then 
another bite of Liederkranz. 

Isn’t television a great invention! 


*LIEDERKRANZ CHEESE 


One of Borden’s Fine Cheeses 
#T, M. Reg U. S. Pat. Off, 












Sonny Dunham 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
PLUS A GREAT 
ALL NEW 


(CE SHOW 


Ice Show and Dancing Daily 
at Luncheon, Dinner and Supper 


HOTEL 


New Yorker 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Family Portrait 


S everybody knows, very few stage 
plays arrive intact in spirit on 
the screen, there being a voice 

that whispers low in almost every pro- 
ducer’s ear that, like God, he has cer- 
tain advantages and ought to make the 
most of them. By some miracle of dis- 
cretion, however, “Junior Miss,” which 
began as a series by Sally 
Benson in this fortunate maga- 
zine and was then very pleas- 
antly and sensibly rearranged 
for the, theatre by Jerome 
Chodorov and Joseph Fields, 
has been made into one of the 
season’s most attractive pic- 
tures, with almost no attempt 
to improve on the original. In- 
evitably, there were a few 
times when habit or convention proved 
too strong, and characteristic Holly- 
wood grace notes were added. The very 
moving scene, for instance, when the 
thirteen-year-old heroine privately 
hugs a doll she has been coldly supe- 
rior about in public might have been 
better off without celestial music in the 
background, and the transformation of 
a prim young woman into a consider- 
able beauty by removing her glasses is 
surely enough without also revealing 
her as a figure skater ranking not far 
behind Miss Sonja Henie. 

On the whole, however, Mrs. Ben- 
son’s central characters are just as-en- 
chanting as they ever were—Mr. and 
Mrs. Graves, who live dangerously but 
amiably in the special chaos provided for 
them by their two daughters; Lois, the 
elder daughter, known to her sister with 
some sardonic emphasis as lovely Lois, 
whose suitors are thick as locusts around 
the door; and little Judy, who, with the 
assistance of her most intimate friend, 
Fuffy, does her spirited best to arrange 
life more nearly in the image of the 
cinema. The cast is admirable through- 
out, and Peggy Ann Garner, a solemn, 
touching child, is even more than that. 


HOUGH not conspicuously 

gifted with foresight, I could have 
told anybody who cared to listen the 
whole plot of “Conflict,” a very minor 
Bogart item, about fifteen minutes after 
it got started. Deprived of suspense, 
its only rational excuse for existing, the 
picture 1s no more than a rather ar- 
resting specimen of how childishly a 
scenarist can write and still get his two 
thousand dollars a week, and how bad- 
ly an excellent actor can look when 
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AIR CQOLED. 





asked to do nothing for approximately 
ninety minutes but maintain an expres- 
sion of sullen imbecility. 

“Conflict” is one of those melo- 
dramas, hopefully described as “psycho- 
logical,” in which the guilty man 1s 
known from the outset and the audience 
is asked only to observe how cunningly 
he is led to betray himself by 
a gentle old professor who 
once studied under Freud in 
Vienna. In this case, Mr. 
Bogart is impelled to murder 
his wife and throw her body 
over a cliff, partly because he 
is in love with her sister and 
partly because she is always 
badgering him about leaving 
his underwear around the 
bedroom. He is broken down by an 
elaborate conspiracy involving practi- 
cally everybody else in the cast and con- 
taining more inane, though educated, 
conversation than you are likely to en- 
counter outside of a comedy by Fred- 
erick Lonsdale. At one point, the ven- 
erable witch doctor, played by Sydney 
Greenstreet, observes darkly — that 
thought can be a malignant growth. 
He needn’t have worried. ‘There were 
no symptoms of it on the screen. 





h 


(ne DEPARTMENT: My 
conscientious helper went off in 
the heat to look at a dog picture called 
“Son of Lassie,” apparently a sequel to 
something or other. Her damp and 
irritable notes say that it is about a collie 
and his experiences in the war. “Every- 
body says this dog is stupid,” she writes, 
“just because he flunks his military 
training, preferring to go through 
fences rather than over them and not 
caring particularly about being shot at. 
The fact remains, however, that he can 
identify the sound of his master’s plane 
long before the trained spotters and also 
seems to be able to understand Nor- 
wegian, at least over the underground 
radio.” She also reports that if it hadn’t 
been for his pet’s persistent devotion, 
the hero would have escaped from the 
Nazis much more quickly and in far 
better shape.... My own Sherlock 
Holmes expert gave up a quiet after- 


‘noon with his comic magazines to at- 


tend “The Woman in Green.” As 
far as he can tell, it is some of “The 
Final Problem” and some of “The Re- 
turn of Sherlock Holmes,” only kind of 


backwards. He liked it all right, though. 
—W. G. 






















O lovely human race! So adaptable. Now that its 
favorite lake is too many gas coupons away 

from home, it spruces up the bathroom and 
vacations there. Bloomingdale’s doesn’t 

sell bathtubs, but here are auxiliary suggestions 
for everybody’s old swimming hole. 


Shower behind a curtain of pastel rayon taffeta. Size 6x6, 5.00 
Hang your towel on a mirrored back double bottle shelf, 6.99 
See your cool reflections in a mirrored hamper, 10x17x24, 22.98 
Step onto a soft and shaggy cotton rug, 28” in diameter, 3.95 
_ Sweet scent of pine from B.O.B.* soap, box of 6, bath size, 1.50 
Bake out signs of winter. Infra-red heat bulb, fits any socket, 1.60 
*Bloomingdale’s Own Brand 
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Diamond, sapphire and palladium 
ear clips... $1100.* 


d and white gold flower 
ear clips .. . $825." 


Diamond and palla 
dium ear clips... $625." 
(*20% Federal excise tax included) 


Oka 
A RITT 


589 MADISON AVENUE 
At 571tH STREET 
NEE W22Y OR R222 NY: 





WHAT MAKES A POTABLE NOTABLE? 


Step closer —this is inside stuff on an outstanding 
potable...Carstairs White Seal whiskey. It’s notable 
because it balances richness, lightness, mildness and 
- heartiness. And it’s BALANCE that makes all the 
difference! Equally notable is the smoother, mellower, 
finer taste of this Perfectly Balanced Blend. Pre-war 
quality—as always. And there you have it—lucky you ! 


THE MAN WHO cares says: CARSTAIRS 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof, 72% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


E are told that the Big Three 
have finally thought up a good 
working formula for settling 


the Polish issue. Right.now, of course, 
the Poles themselves are still poles apart. 





The sponsors of the San Francisco 
Conference have settled their differ- 
ences fairly well, but the small nations 
are far from satisfied. They are not 
convinced that they should be seen and 


not heard. 
e@ 


The resignation of the Belgian Cabi- 
net shows that a large portion of the 
population is opposed to Leopold’s re- 
turn, If the King insists upon coming 
back, he had better bring his own wel- 


come mat. 
e 


It may now safely be assumed that 
Joachim von Ribbentrop’s usefulness 
has worn out. He seems to have no fu- 
ture either as a wine salesman or as a 


peddler of duplicity. 


Newbold Morris, president of the 
New York City Council, accuses the 
Republicans of bigotry. He objects to 
their narrow-minded practice of endors- 
ing only Democrats for places on the 


Fusion ticket. 
co) 


A Swedish inventor predicts that 
guns will be obsolete by the time the 
next war comes around. In the future, 
rocket-propelled shells are what we 
shall have instead of butter. 


The President’s appeal for a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission bill is not getting warm support 
from congressmen of either party. Some 
statesmen feel that it is bad taste to ad- 
vocate racial equality except in a cam- 
paign year. 

e 


Leo Durocher of the Brooklyn 


‘Dodgers has been arrested on the charge 


of beating up*an abusive customer. 
Heretofore, Lippy has always been con- 
sidered an almost fanatical believer in 


free speech. 
e 


There is a report that coal will be 
scarce again next winter and that we 
will have a chilly time of it. This warn- 
ing arrived in the middle of a heat wave 
and was enjoyed by all. 

—HowarpD BRUBAKER 







—lovely heroine of the 
hit musical ‘‘Carousel”’ 
says, “I use gentle Lux 
Soap every day.” 


Sta rring 


SEE “CAROUSEL” for its charming music, colorful cos- 
tumes and dazzling Lux Complexions! Famous stars find 
Active-lather facials really make skin softer, smoother. 
Cover your face with the creamy lather, work it well in. 
Rinse with warm water, then cold, pat with a towel to 
dry. In recent tests of these beauty facials, actually 
3 out of 4 complexions improved in a short time! 





—the enchant- 
ing Carrie of 
“Carousel.”” One 
look at her peaches 
and cream skin 
and you know 
she’s a Lux girl! 


FIGHT 
WASTE 


Soap uses vital 
war materials. 
Don't waste if. 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


COLONEL BARANOFF AND THE NEWSPAPER “PM” 


VERY now and then I read that 
Russian mistrustfulness is lacerat- 
ing the sensibilities of some con- 

temporary journalist. For example, the 
Russians approached the San Francisco 
Conference, it appears, like a small boy 
who would willingly pick a dime off the 
sidewalk if he weren’t afraid that the 


coin had just been heated and left there 


by a practical joker. I feel guilty when 
Tread such a lament, because I fear that 
I am in part responsible for this Russian 
attitude. The Russians have long had 
at least a couple of excuses for being 
leery of the capitalistic world, such as 
the press campaign against them that 
began at the time of the Revolution and 
has never stopped. However, I some- 
times think that I poured into the ebul- 
lient brew of Russian feelings about 
America the last little drop of doubt 
that made the mixture overflow. It hap- 
pened late in April, 1943, while I, then 
a correspondent on the American front 
in Tunisia, was sharing a tent with a 
Colonel Baranoff. Baranoff—that is 
not his name, but it will do—was a 
correspondent for ‘Tass, the Soviet news 
agency. He was also a colonel of artil- 
lery on the active list of the Soviet Army, 
which gave him enough rank to impress 
the hell cut of the American and British 
public-relations officers in the field, who 
seldom topped major, Not long ago he 
was put on one of those joint Allied 
commissions that run countries in 
the Mediterranean, and since many 
of his colleagues on the new beat 
are colonels, he has been upped to 
major general. 

Baranoff had been with the Brit- 
ish Eighth Army in Libya for sev- 
eral months before he came over to 
look at the Americans. I had heard 
a lot about him when I was in Trip- 
oli earlier that month, but I had 
never chanced to meet him until 
he came with us. The British have 
a system of assigning what they call 
accompanying officers to corre- 
spondents, which in practice often 
means that the correspondents have 
to accompany the officers. The 
Eighth Army correspondents trav- 
elled in parties of three newspaper- 
men to one accompanying officer, 
plus a couple of drivers who dou- 
bled as batmen. Each party was also 
provided by His Majesty’s Gov 
with a couple of lorries equipped 
with cots and typewriter tables. 
Fighth Army Public Relations, 


operating with its customary felicity, 
had placed Baranoff under the protec- 
tion of a particularly fluttery ex-mem- 
ber of the Duke of Windsor set. Baran- 
off, British newspapermen had told me, 
got a bit of innocent fun out of this sit- 
uation. Every evening, when his party 
started to pitch camp, Baranoff would, 
if any artillery was at all audible, turn 
to the accompanying officer, who was a 
baronet, and say something like, “Sir 
Papa [a form of address of his own de- 
vising |, that last salvo was not far from 
us. To the north a little only.” Then he 
would listen again, and after the next 
salvo he would say, “That one was to 
the south. We are bracketed. On my 
honor as artillery officer, Sir Papa, next 
one will land here. Perhaps on the 
table where you are about to have 
tea.” So the little caravan would pack 
up and move elsewhere. If Baran- 
off and the other press men felt live- 
ly, he would do this two or three 
times in an evening, and it cheered 
everyone, except Sir Papa, immeasur- 
ably. On the whole, Baranoff held 
himself rather apart from his  col- 
leagues; only once, they said, had he 
seemed to feel himself really in rapport. 
That was during one of the engage- 
ments that punctuated the Eighth’s long 
advance from El] Alamein to northern 
Tunisia. A British brigadier had not on- 
ly failed to get some guns across a wadi 
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but, what was worse, he had reported to 
his divisional commander that the guns 
were across when they weren’t. “This 
had, of course, balled up ensuing opera- 
tions. On the following morning some 
correspondents, including Baranoff, 
called at the brigade command post to 
investigate the incident and found that 
the brigadier was no longer there. “The 
brigadier!” Baranoff inquired. “Where 
is he?” ““They bowler-hatted him,” an 
officer said, meaning that the brigadier 
had been relieved of his command—in 
obsolescent American slang, “handed 
his hat.” “Ah,” said Baranoff, smiling 
with quick comprehension, “I under- 
stand. You have shot him.’* When he 
learned that they had not shot the brig- 
adier, he looked puzzled, and you could 
see that he felt he was up against the in- 
scrutable Occident again. 


eer early in April of that year, 
was already several hundred miles 
behind the front lines; the Eighth Army 
had pushed west across the desert and 
then north along the shores of the Gulf 
of Tunis until it was up around Gabés 
and Sfax, in Tunisia. Tripoli had sup- 
planted Alexandria as chief supply port 
for the British forces and was rapidly ac- 
quiring the more obvious characteristics 
of a base: an Army newspaper, theatri- 
cals and “‘flicks,” tall, impractical-look- 
ing Sudanese sentries wearing green tur- 
bans, and swarms of rear-echelon 
officers competing for the de-luxe 
quarters. There was actually some- 
thing to compete for in Tripoli, 
since the Italian government, fond 
.of operatic magnificence, had built 
fine houses for even minor colonial 
officials. All the littlest vermicelli, 
as well as the biggest macaroni, of 
the Fascist hierarchy there had de- 
parted in a hurry, leaving their 
palazzi ready for the British. The 
Eighth Army public-relations offi- 
cer at the base was a captain who 
wore the shoulder flash and cap in- 
signe of the Grenadier Guards, be- 
cause as a youth he had served with 
them fof a year in London. He 
had sensibly preémpted a villa in 
the suburbs, a mile or two from 
the port itself, which still drew oc- 
casional bombardments from en- 
emy planes based in Sicily. The 
villa, although it had housed only 
a minor Italian official, a street- 
cleaning superintendent or the sec- 


cobeam retary of a Fascist club, was impos- 
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Getting at the Inside Story of a Shoe 


HERE are some interesting facts about shoes for you to 
chew on. 

There's more to the comfort, appearance and wearing 
quality of a good shoe than meets the eye. One of the 
most important features... one which you have prob- 
ably never even considered .. . is the lining fabric. 

A lining fabric has a great:deal to do with how well 
the shoe holds its shape. It must have a durable elasticity. 
It must also be fine, soft and flexible... yet tough enough 
to withstand the “sawing” action that goes on within the 
fabric when the shoe is worn. It must be smooth to re- 
duce friction and abrasive wear. 

You may wonder how any fabric could possibly satisfy 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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all these requirements. Yet it is a job that rayon takes in 
stride. For rayon, being a man-made fiber, can be tailor- 
made for an intended use. Because of this unique quality, 
many of the finest shoe lining fabrics today are made of 
rayon fabric specially engineered for the purpose. 

It is this same quality that makes rayon fitted for such 
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‘} ing—a long building of Italian-Arab 


architecture, with two wings of bed- 
rooms separated by a suite of dining 
and living rooms. ‘The Guardee re- 
served one wing for himself; he al- 
lowed the correspondents, of whom, it 
is true, there were seldom more than 
ten or fifteen, to use the other. “There 
was a bathroom in each wing. “The one 
in the captain’s wing worked; the one 
in the, correspondents’ 
didn’t. While I was 
there, a band of British 
correspondents came 
back from the battle of 
Wadi el Akarit. One of 
them had been conked by 
a piece of a shell and had 
just spent a few days in 
a field hospital. “They 
couldn’t get a bath. 
There was a deep artesian well that 
supplied the villa with water. Another 
well, nearby, supplied the native Jews 
and Arabs of the surrounding suburb. 
Both wells were pumped by station- 
ary engines. ‘The engine that worked 
the neighborhood well broke down, 
but the Guardee wouldn’t let the Jews 
and Arabs draw water from the villa 
well because he didn’t like to have them 
tramping across the lawn. He would 
lurk among the orange trees on the 
grounds at dusk, and when he saw lit- 
tle girls sneak up on the well, he would 
wait until they had filled the gaso- 


line tins they had brought for water 


and would then rush out and hit them 
across the backside with his swagger 
stick. The girls would drop the tins and 
run away, howling. “If they really 
needed water, the beggars could draw 
it from their own well by hand,” the 
captain would say. 

In the mornings the captain would 
sit swilling tea, on the open terrace that 
ran the length of the villa, until the 
wasps trying to get at his marmalade 
became .too numerous, which usual- 
ly happened at about ten o’clock. He 
didn’t try to hit the wasps with his 
stick, because he was afraid of them. 
When he had had enough of them, he 
would take his cap and his stick, blow 
hard through his nostrils until the ends 
of his long brown mustache fluffed out, 
and go off in his motor. It was only a 
Humber; he was pained that he had 
not succeeded in pinching an Isotta- 
Fraschini from a departed Italian. ‘“The 
chaps who arrive in the first fortnight 
snaffle everything good,” he used to 
complain. He always was secretive 
about his morning missions, implying 
that it would be a breach of censorship 
to tell us what they were about. One 





morning I was talking to Major Robb, 


a Scotch agronomist, at the Tripoli 
Agricultural Research station, when our 
captain arrived there on one of these 
missions, his chest pushing the front of 
his battle dress, mustaches floating on 
his breath, “‘hrrrumph’’s rising in his 
throat, a gruff, manly condescension in 
his voice. He introduced himself and 
then tried to cadge an electric fan and 
a quart of cream. For 
lunch, a meal that he 
tried to make the best of 
the day, because fewer 
correspondents were at 
the villa than at break- 
fast or dinner, the cap- 
tain would customarily 
eat a bit of fresh mutton 
bought at the public 
market, and then perhaps 
a treacle tart. The mutton was openly 
bought, not black-market. Only bread 
was rationed in Tripoli, since the British 
argued, reasonably, that the Arabs didn’t 
have money enough to pay for meat and 
weren't used to it anyway. Replete, the 
captain would retire to his office, a room 
in which no correspondents were al- 
lowed, and compose letters to his su- 
periors in Cairo asking for more enlisted 
men and vehicles. He already had sixty- 
four men when I was there, though he 
needed no more than five, but he felt 
that having more men under his com- 
mand would add to his dignity. He put 
up the ones he had in a couple of villas 
across the road, to keep them from get- 
ting underfoot. 

The captain’s solicitude for his dig- 
nity reacted disastrously only once 
while I was in Tripoli. When I ar- 
rived, he had a soldier cook who, for 
the British Army, did quite a decent 
job. However, the soldier was rated 
merely as a driver and he had learned 
cooking by experimenting on corre- 
spondents in the field. The captain 
thought that a man of his consequence 
should have a graduate of an Army 
Catering Corps school. Negotiations 
had been proceeding, I discovered, for 
months, and a Catering Corps alumnus, 
a sergeant, arrived on the sixth day of 
my stay. We expected the correspond- 
ents from Wadi el Akarit to come in 
that evening, and knowing how hungry 
they inevitably would be for fresh meat, 
I went to the market and bought eight 
pounds of lamb chops for the equiva- 
lent of nine dollars—not too bad a 
price, it seems in retrospect. (You 
would pay that much for one portion in 
Paris now.) I turned them over to the 
Catering Corps sergeant and he boiled 
them, with the fat on, until the meat 
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broke down into tiny shreds, which 
floated about in the greasy water. We 
drank our lamb chops out of cups—all 
but Willie Forrest, the fellow who had 
been hit on the head. He got sick, in the 
full British sense of the word. By the 
time I left Tripoli, the captain had start- 
ed negotiations with Cairo to take the 
wretched sergeant away. It was a deli- 
cate subject because the captain had 
already raised so much hell with Cairo 
to get him. It was these boys from Akarit 
who told me the first yarns I heard 
about Baranoff. 


WENT up to the Eighth Army 

front after-my stay in Tripoli and 
spent a few days with the Fourth In- 
dian Division at the beginning of the 
battle of Enfidaville. Then Lieutenant 
Colonel Tealeaf Stevens, the public-re- 
lations officer of the division, lent me a 
lorry, with a driver named Whitaker, 
from Hull, in Yorkshire, to take me 
back to the American Second Corps. 
The front by that time was continuous 
from the Gulf of Tunis to the Medi- 
terranean shore west of Bizerte, and 
Whitaker and I travelled along back of 
it, passing through the zones of the 
Eighth Army and the French Nine- 
enth Corps and the British First Ar my 
before we got up to where the Amer- 
icans were preparing to jump off. Whit- 
aker was a bearlike, hairy man, and the 
Desert Army shorts and the shirt open 
at the neck made the hairiness conspic- 
uous. He had high cheekbones and nar- 
row eyes. Both his parents, he told me, 
were Polish, but he had been born and 
reared in Hull; Whitaker was an Angli- 
cized approximation of the Polish fam- 
ily name. He had been out in Africa for 
three years and had attained the rank of 
corporal. He was also one of the most 
accomplished foragers I have ever met 
in any army. When he wanted eggs, 
which we boiled hard and carried with 
us as a supplement to our rations, he 
would stop the lorry, even in an appar- 
ently uninhabited waste, and, standing 
on the running board, hold out some 
tea leaves on the upraised palm of his 
right hand. Then he would shout, 
“Eggis! Eggis!,” a word which he 
fondly believed was Arabic for eggs. 
(The tea leaves were a special product. 
They had already been boiled out 
when he was making tea for his own use 
—he liked his tea strong—and then had 
been dried in the sun so that they could 
be used for barter.) Instantly dozens of 
Arabs would appear with eggs, and 
Whitaker always got as many as he 
wanted. 

The only notable event that oc- 
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curred on our journey was a miracle. 
When we started out, there was hard- 
ly a drop of liquor left in the entire 
Eighth Army area. British officers were 
entitled to buy a certain amount of 
spirits from the N.A.A.F.I. (Navy, 
Army, and Air Force Institute), an 
organization maintaining stores like our 
Army Post Exchanges, and there were 
N.A.A.F.I. shops, under canvas, scat- 
tered all the way from Cairo to Enfida- 
ville. But the stocks of liquor west of 
Tripoli were exhausted. So Whitaker’s 
chief had provided him with a couple of 
thousand francs and ordered him to 
keep an eye open for French farmers 
who might have brandy or, failing that, 
wine, to sell, which he could take back to 
the chief. Whitaker and I drove some 
three hundred miles without traversing 
any wine-growing country. Then, as 
we approached a road intersection be- 
hind the extreme left flank of the Brit- 
ish First Army, only a couple of miles 
short of the American zone (where we 
could be sure there would be nothing to 
drink), the motor stopped. This it had 
done once before—on a road under 
mortar fire, near Enfidaville—and 
Whitaker and [ had had to get out and 
push. “This second time, Whitaker fid- 
dled with all the buttons and levers 
within reach, then muttered something 
about “bloody water in the bloody petrol 
line,” and got out to have a look under 
the lorry, taking some tools with him. 
He stayed there for a couple of disgusted 
minutes, crawled out from under, 
probably to get more tools, looked at 
(2 low, mud-walled Arab granary by 
the side of the road, and stood trans- 
fixed, pointing at a paper placard over 
the granary door. The placard said, 
“N.A.A.F.I.” Whitaker said, ‘‘Fate 
works in mysterious ways.’ Watching 
his face, I could see him size up the 
situation. “They be First Army,” he 
said. “Happen theyll have liquor. 
They get it through those Algerian 
ports.” Whitaker’s desert shorts and 
the lorry, with its sand-colored camou- 
flage, marked him as one of the Desert 
Heroes that people at home in England 
had been reading about. The First 
Army had not come out until 1942, and 
this part of the First Army was so far 
from the Eighth that it was possible 
the N.A.A.F.I. clerks had never seen 
a Desert Hero. Whitaker was from out- 
side the territory that the First Army 
N.A.A.F.I. was supposed to supply, but 
the clerks might give him a break. “V’ll 
have a try,” he said, wiping some extra 
dirt across his face with the hand that he 
had had in the machinery while he was 
beneath the car. “I'll tell them that 
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we're dying of thirst, all of us.” He 

went into the granary and came out in 

a couple of minutes, grinning. “It 

worked,” he said. “The sergeant told ° 
me to fill out a requisition for the total CH) Ctd TL Vip 
number of officers and men we’ve got in Ee 
our unit. They don’t give much for each ‘ 

one, of course.” He took a well-chewed AMEOtCe pail 
pencil stub from the breast pocket of his / 
shirt, chewed on it some more, and said, pool 4 7 
“There’s just four officers and eleven LD Gje 

men, to be truthful. But we have sixteen 


other officers at Cairo, and about seven- 
ty-eight men.” I could sense, when he 
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got to the “about seventy-eight,” that Pee Dghining Rod 
he was beginning to improvise. ‘Then he Umbrella, Early 
said, ““And we have hundreds more at 19th Century 


Calcutta. Do you think it would be 
wrong to draw for them?” I reminded 
him that he had just one lorry, so he 
compromised by adding only the Cairo 
lot to his own group. He got seven bot- 
tles of Scotch, four of gin, and some 
beer. One of the pale, lately-from-Eng- 
land soldiers in the N.A.A.F.1. store 
carried it to the lorry for him. When 
Whitaker got back into the driver’s seat, 


the motor started instantly. Neither of ° 

us was able to figure it out. llld C72 C74 
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HE American press camp, which 

we found after a bit of trouble, 
was on top of a narrow, pine-covered 
ridge near a town called Béja. It was 
all tents, ranged in single file along the 
crest of the ridge. The trees afforded 
pretty good cover, but, as we were soon 
to find out, there wasn’t much need for 
it, because the German air force in 
Africa was by then almost non-existent. 
There was a large cook tent and an even 
larger tent that served as a mess and 
newsroom. ‘The correspondents lived in 
small wall tents so well provided with 
blackout flaps that you could burn an 
electric light inside them at night. A 
mobile generating plant supplied the 
power. Each tent was big enough for 
only two men. When I reached camp, 
there was just one vacancy, and that 
was in the tent occupied by Colonel 
Baranoff, who had arrived a few days 
before. He came home that evening 
after supper. He had eaten at the First 
Division headquarters, which he had 
been visiting. Our artillery particularly 
interested him; it is an arm well devel- 
oped in both the American and Russian 
Armies. He had a set speech he used 
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in his early thirties. He had fair hair, — 


cut very short, a narrow, blond mus- 


tache, two gold teeth in the front of 


his mouth, and a precise, almost stac- 
cato manner, as if the first phrase he 
had learned in English was “Count 
off!”? He was not undersized, as W. L. 
White says Russian officers are, or over- 
sized, like Feodor Chaliapin or the late 
Grand Duke Nicholas or a wrestler 
I used to know named Matros Kyril- 
enko, all of whom grew up before read- 
ing Mr. White’s book. I would say 
that Baranoff was a legitimate welter- 
weight. Senior residents of the camp had 
cots, but there weren’t enough to go 
around, so I slept on the floor that night. 
But I knew that a lieutenant in the 
camp was going, to Algiers the next 
day, and that meant he would have to 
get up before dawn to drive out to the 
nearest airfield. I arose early, stumbled 
around to the lieutenant’s tent, and 
came back to my tent with the cot be- 
fore any of the other cotless correspond- 
ents were awake. When Baranoftf 
opened his eyes and saw me, across the 
tent, in the cot, my head on the same 
level with his, he grinned. “Very good 
capture,” he said. “Example of pri- 
mary acquisition.” 

It was hard to think of things to 
talk to Baranoff about. When you 
asked him about anything Russian— 
the Soviet air force, for instance—he 
just said it was wonderful and stopped. 
You felt that you offended him a little 
by inquiring, as you would by asking a 
waiter at a good restaurant if the fish 
was fresh. The press camp had been in 
one place for ten days, which was un- 
usual, and quite a lot of mail, including 
several bales of newspapers, had caught 
up with the fellows there. There were 
about twenty copies of The Newspaper 
PM, in sequence, dating, as I recall, 
from February. I thought Baranoff 
might like something to read, so one 
night, after the camp poker game broke 


up, I carried half a dozen copies of The — 


Newspaper PM back to our tent with 
me. Baranoff was a light sleeper. He 
woke when I came in. 


“Turn on the light!” he said. ‘It — 


is, On 
I said, “T have some copies of one of 
our more liberal New York newspapers 


here. I thought you might like to read 


them. It might help you to understand 
what people at home are thinking about 
Russia.” I hoped he would never see a 
copy of the News. ‘ 

“Oh yes,” Baranoff said. ‘Thank 
you. How interesting! I will look.” He 
took The Newspapers PM from my 
hand and looked at the top one. He 
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glanced at it casually, and then turned 
over on his stomach, holding the news- 
paper close to his eyes. He was silent for 
several minutes. “It is a series of articles 
entitled “Foes of the Soviet Union in 
America, ” he said after a while, in 
explanation of his silence. “It ap- 
pears that your State Department is 
honeycombed with them. What a fine 
expression! How interesting! Also the 
universities and labor unions. The 
banks, of course—that was to be ex- 
pected!” 

And when [I fell asleep he was still 
reading. 

For a couple of nights after that, 
I got no conversation out of Baranoff 
at all, because he was always reading 
The Newspaper PM. “How interest- 
ing!” he would say now and then. “I 
had no idea we have so many enemies.” 
I looked at a couple of the papers one 
afternoon when he wasn’t in and found 
just one of the usual series about Fascists 
and reactionaries that named a fairly 
large percentage of people in the tele- 
phone book. But it was no use trying to 
tell Baranoff. “How interesting!” I 
would hear him say. “How interest- 
ing!” Then I would fall asleep. “These 
people they talk about,” I once ven- 
tured, “‘of course, they may really be 
enemies of Russia, but they don’t repre- 
sent the Administration’s views.” 

“No?” asked Baranoff. I decided 
that he was trying to figure out why, 
in that case, the Administration didn’t 
shoot them. “How interesting!” he fi- 
nally said, and I could see that he was 
not convinced. 

Then came a day when I went jeep- 
riding over what seemed most of north- 
ern Tunisia, getting in and out of the 
machine a score of times to scramble up 
to observation posts. I had with me an 
old gold Waltham watch that had be- 
longed to my father. This was foolish, 
because I had no pocket to put it in 
that it couldn’t slide out of. When I got 
back to camp that evening, I became 
aware that the watch was missing. I 
had had it in the pocket of my field jack- 
et. I searched the back of the jeep, 
where I had been sitting, but it was 
no good, I was annoyed, because 
my father’s mother had given him the 
watch when he was twenty-one years 
old, and he had always bragged that 
he had never dropped it hard enough to 
break the glass, and he had been ac- 
customed to say that I lost everything. 
Now, although he couldn’t say “TI told 
you so,” because he had been dead six 
years, I had lost it, and it made me 
angry. When I returned to the tent, I 
said to Baranoff, “I had tough luck to- 
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day. I lost my watch.” I washed up and 
went to the mess. When I came back, 
he was lying on the dirt floor, looking 
under my cot. ““What are you looking 
for?”’ I asked him. 

“T look for your watch,” he said. 

“But I know I didn’t leave it in the 
tent,” I said. “TI lost it getting in or out 
of the jeep, on the road.” 

“How can you be sure?” he said. “T 
do not like such things should happen 
when I am sharing the tent with you, 
you know. Have you looked in your 
bedding roll? Perhaps it is there. I will 
look.” 

It was then it occurred to me that 
he might think I suspected him of steal- 
ing my watch. You can’t say to a man, 
“T know you didn’t take my watch” or 
“T don’t suspect you for even a min- 
ute,” because that would be an admis- 
sion that you had considered the possi- 
bility. And he couldn’t conceivably have 
taken it, of course; I was frightened by 
the notion that he might consider me 
capable of suspecting him. “I know I 
had the watch with me at an O.P. this 
afternoon,” I said. “I looked at it sev- 
eral times.’ Baranoff did not seem im- 
pressed, and I thought, ““Maybe he be- 
lieves ?'m framing him. He has prob- 
ably seen a movie in which an agent of 
a foreign power falsely accuses a Soviet 
officer of theft.” Baranoff said nothing 
more then, but he looked unhappy. I 
thought he might visualize himself as 
an Inter-Allied Dreyfus. I could imag- 
ine a montage of headlines flashing past 
behind Baranof?’s eyelids: “Soviet Off- 
cer Steals Watch,” ‘Soviet Officer 
Falsely Accused of Stealing Watch,” 
“Red Army Man Denounced by Prop- 
aganda Liar,” “PM Unveils Another 
Anti-Soviet Plot.” I tried to be espe- 
cially cordial to him in order to show 
him that the watch was a bagatelle, al- 
ready forgotten. As I fell asleep, he 
was again reading The Newspaper PV 
—probably an account of how evidence 
had been faked against some labor lead- 
er in a Southern state. I wished I had 
never seen the watch or that I had 
left it in a safe-deposit vault in New 
York. 

When I went into the news tent 
for breakfast next morning, one of the 
soldiers who worked in the cook shack 
came to tell me about the second mira- 
cle figuring in this rather brief nar- 
rative. An Arab had found my watch 
in the dust where I had dismount- 
ed from the jeep the night before at 
the camp, right at the foot of the hill the 
camp was on. He was one of the Arabs 
who helped with K.P. in return for 
scraps of food, and he had been either 
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honest (a fantastic hypothesis), or too 
unsophisticated to know how to dispose 
of a watch, or afraid that if the French 
gendarmerie found him with it they 
would shoot him. The odds against a 
Tunisian Arab’s returning a gold watch 
are, I suppose, about equal to those 
against my now picking the winner of 
the 1955 Kentucky Derby. ‘““We knew 
it was your watch,” the soldier waiter 
said to me, ““because you been hollering 
your head off, and besides it has your 
name inside the case. ‘The Arab is out 
in the kitchen now.” I went to the 
kitchen, got my watch, and gave the 
Arab two hundred francs, which was 
four dollars. That was as much as he 
could have earned in four weeks on a 
road gang, so he was pleased. I didn’t 
bother about breakfast, although I was 
hungry. I jogged right back to my tent, 
with the watch in my hand. Baranoff 
was sitting on his cot, looking at the 
floor. “Hey, I found my watch!” 
said. “An Arab found it. I was getting 
out of a jeep—” Baranoff sprang up. 
He was obviously a man discharged 
of a heavy load. ‘The two gold teeth 
flashed like the headlights on a two- 
and-a-half-ton truck coming against 
you at night. He placed his hands on 
my shoulders and looked at me with 
emotion. “Colleague!” he cried. “How 
glad I am to Geet this!“ How happy I 
am that you have found your watch!” 
After Colonel Baranoff had left the 
camp for the day to make his speech 
about the second front to another gen- 
_ eral, I hurriedly gathered all the copies 
of The Newspaper PV, took them out 
in a field, and burned them. In the eve- 
ning, I told Baranoff that their owner 
had insisted on having them back. I 
said that the owner had been one of 
two correspondents who had left camp 
that day to go over to the British zone. 
“T am very sorry,” Colonel Baranoft 
said, “but fortunately I have taken in- 
teresting notes. Documentation, I think 
is the correct word. Few people, even 
among the highest Soviet officials, have 
an idea what goes on in America. They 

should read The Newspaper PM.” 
—A, J. LirBLinc 


WHICH PAGE OF ‘‘VOGUE” D’YA 
READ? 


A tinkling, tip-tilt tune [ “I’ve Told Every 
Little Star” ], Kern said he cribbed it from 
a bird singing outside his Nantucket win- 
dow.—V ogue, February 1, 1945, page 156. 

Jerry got the melodic theme of “I’ve 
Told Every Little Star” from a bird. He 
swears it! He heard a finch outside his 
window in Bronxville singing the first 
line.—V ogue, same issue, page 166. 
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YOU GET ALL TURNED AROUND SOMETIMES 


HEN summer comes and the 
city grows stifling, I like to go 
for a weekend and a breath of 


air to Mrs. Clancy’s at Rockaway Point, 
or ‘‘Pint,” as the natives call that little 
Hibernian paradise. It’s a fairly easy 
place to reach, or was in normal times. 
You take a Brighton Beach express 
and get off at Sheepshead Bay, then 
take a taxi across town and get on the 
little boat near Lundy’s. In twenty 
minutes you are at Rockaway Point 
Casino, and from there it’s only a five- 
minute walk to Mrs. Clancy’s. ‘There 
I can always find a room waiting for 
me, the curtains floating gently in a 
breeze from the ocean, a bed with its 
spread of green rayon satin, a crucifix 
hanging above it. 

On Saturday nights I usually go to 
the Casino to watch the handsome Irish 
boys and girls dancing the Lindy Hop 
and the family parties with their pitchers 
of beer. Sunday mornings I have my 
breakfast out in Mrs. Clancy’s back 
yard, where the little lawn slopes off to 
marsh grass and sand and the sea. After 
breakfast I move to the front porch, 
which looks out on a tiny yard where 
there is an old rowboat filled with 
earth and planted with purple petunias, 
and a little path outlined with clam- 
shells tinted pink and blue. There I can 
watch the people going to mass in the 
white frame church opposite: the moth- 
ers tripping on their high heels and 
with veils floating from their hats, the 
freckle-faced boys with 
their Eton collars and 
blue serge jackets, the 
little girls, in their leg- 
horn hats with black 
velvet streamers, step- 
ping along carefully in 
their white socks and 
patent-leather _ slippers 
and decorously carry- 
ing prayer books clasped 
in their white-cotton- 
gloved hands. 

A place of unadul- 
terated Celtic joy is 
Rockaway Point, and, 
as I said, it is not difficult to get there. I 
know the way well. 


T least, I thought I did until one 
day last summer when I was tak- 

ing a friend down with me for a week- 
end. We had just come onto the 
street from the subway at Sheepshead 
Bay and were trying to get a cab 
to go across town to the boat, but 
what cabs there were were grabbed 





by people fleeter of foot than either of 
us. Finally a red bus lumbered up. A 
swarthy woman in a black-and-white 
checked gingham dress and a red tur- 
ban, her arms full of bundles, stood at 
the curb and hailed it. 

“Please,” I asked her, “‘will this take 
us to the boat?” 

She grinned a grin full of gold teeth 
and good will. ‘‘Sz,” she said. “Sz, sz. 
Just follow me. You get all turned 
around sometimes.” 

She was one of “them Eyetalians” 
whose presence in Rockaway Point is 
greatly deplored by Mrs. Clancy and 
her neighbors, the Finnegans, the Han- 
negans, the Rileys, and all the others of 
the pure emerald strain. There are only 
a few Italian families; they live in a clus- 
ter of stucco cottages near the beach, 
where their grape arbors, plaster cupids, 
and spaghetti smells emphasize the fact 


that they simply don’t belong. “We . 


niver speaks to them,” says Mrs. Clancy. 

Our Eyetalian was rapidly becoming 
our friend. As the bus rocked toward 
the bay, she kept watching my friend 
and me with a warm, protective smile. 
When the bus drew up at the boat land- 
ing, she motioned to us as she got off. 
“Here,” she said. ““You get off here.” 

She pointed to the ticket office. “Now 
you pay a-here. Come back Sunday?” 
she said. . 

We nodded. ““Then better de round 
trip,” she said. ; 

On the boat, as it slapped briskly over 
the waves in the sun- 
shine, our friend. kept 
talking to us, pointing 
out things of interest, 
like the Manhattan 
Beach ‘Training Sta- 
tion and the big fishing 
boats. She had taken us 
under her wing. It 
would have been dread- 
ful to admit that we 
had ever been here be- 


tthe bus had made 
her assume we were 
strangers. 


As the boat neared Rockaway Point 
landing, she asked where we were head- 
ed. When we told her, she said, “Now 
you follow me. You get all turned 
around sometimes. Pll direct you to 


Mrs. Clancy’s on Ocean Spray Avenue. — 


Too bad I have to go toward Breezy.” 

As we got off, she spied a little boy 
she evidently knew and told him to 
show us the way to Mrs. Clancy’s. “I 
tell you the true,” she said. “He can 
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| take you right to Ocean Spray. You 


might get all turned around.” 

So, trying to manifest total bewil- 
derment, we followed the little boy 
down the cement walk along which 
I had been a hundred times before, 
toward Mrs. Clancy’s. “Look me up 
sometime!” our guide called after us. 
“T’m Mrs. Nicola!” Wearing a beati- 
fic smile, she stood watching us and 
the boy to see that we took the right 
turn. Her gold-toothed benevolence 
was touching. 


HAT was way back last summer 
and I’d almost forgotten about it. 
But it all came back to me last week. 
I was over on Second Avenue in the 
Forties, enjoying the rare sunshine 
and looking into the windows of the 
antique stores there. I began assem- 
bling a pink room in my mind from 
the window before me. I would have 
those round, ice-cream-pink glass shades 
that once were used on gas chandeliers 
and would set pots of ivy in them. I 
would have those two pink glass bowls 
with the wide, fluted edges on my coffee 
table, filled with freesias. I would have 
the two little fan-shaped pink vases on 
my marble mantel, with violets in them. 
I would have the rug with the faded 
pink flowers in front of my gilt fire 
screen. 
It would be nice, but I couldn’t do 
it now. I moved on to the next win- 
dow, less pink but still diverting—a pair 


of light-blue satin slippers with pointed 


toes and worn French heels, a set of 
plates hand-painted in a design of red 
lobsters, a tarnished cornet, a painting 
of a pink-cheeked child asleep on a dog’s 
neck. 

Bemused by it all, when I finally 
turned west toward Murray Hill, I 
thought I had been on- Second Avenue 
and that the next street I came to was 
Third. But it was really Lexington. 
You know how that is? 

I crossed the avenue and down the 
block saw a bus-stop sign. A bus on 
Third Avenue? That seemed strange 
to me, very strange. I was looking 
around, trying to get my _ bearings, 
when I saw a neat, dark little woman 
in a smart purple suit and cloche. She 
looked like a Latin—Spanish, perhaps, 
I thought. 

“Do you know where these buses 
go?” J asked her. 

She turned politely. I should never 
have spoken, for I saw coming over 
her face a familiar, kindly look. I had 
never seen the woman before in my life, 
but where had I seen that benevolent 
look? Then I remembered—last sum- 
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mer at Sheepshead, on the countenance 
of Mrs. Nicola. 

“Stranger here!” she asked. 

“Er—” I began. I was going to try 
to explain that I had been momentarily 
confused, but that I now recognized 
Lexington for what it was and knew 
exactly where the buses went. But I 
hesitated too long. I was lost. 

“Tl show you,” she said. “T think 
it’s the worst thing trying to get around 
New York in these crowds nowadays. 
And when you’re a stranger...” 

In this mutual misunderstanding, be- 
yond me now to clarify, we set off 
down the avenue toward the bus stop. 

“Have you a nickel?” she said. ““This 
is a pay-as-you-enter and it sways 
dreadfully. And if you have your fare 
ready, it always helps.” 

‘Dutifully I fumbled in my purse and 
found a nickel and in the process man- 
aged to spill my lipstick and compact 
onto the sidewalk. 

“Oh, too bad,” the woman said, 
stooping to pick them up. “I know how 
you feel—all nerves when you're in a 
strange city.” She handed them to.me. 
“Where are you from?” she asked. 

Here was the moment. I was in for 
it. “Chi—Chicago,” I said. I hadn’t 
lived in Chicago for ten years. 

She stopped short and looked at me 
with dark, shining eyes. ‘“‘Chicago!” 
she said. “Oh, Ive had such grand 
times out there!” She clutched my arm. 
“When you get back, you must go out 
to the Edgewater Beach Hotel and ask 
for Mrs. Martinez. Tell her you met 
her granddaughter, Mrs. Flores. Give 
her my love.” 

I said faintly that of course I would. 
I was beginning to feel that I should 
go to Chicago and give her love to her 
grandmother. That was the least I 
could do. 

“Tt’s a wonderful town,” she said. 
“The lake—it’s as beautiful as the 
ocean, I think. To walk along the edge 
of it reminds me of the Malecén.” 

Cuban. So that explained her Span- 
ish looks. 

“We're from Havana, my family,” 
she said. 

I said that was nice—I loved Ha- 
vana. And, feeling on slightly firmer 
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ground, I alluded lightly to Sloppy 
Joe’s, the Dos Hermanos Café. But 
she was not to be diverted. Chicago 
was. her subject and she brought me 
back to it firmly. “Do the people like 
the new subway?” she asked. I stam- 
mered something, and we came up, 
thank heaven, to the bus stop. 

“Now,” she said, “here you are. I 
forgot to ask you your destination.” 

I told her East Tenth Street and she 
pondered. ‘This bus will take you,” 
she said. ‘‘Just tell them to put you off 
at Wanamaker’s.” 

I thanked her, signalled to a bus as it 
came along, and got in. On her young, 
dark face was that embarrassingly 
warm, protective, friendly look—Mrs. 
Nicola’s. 

“Goodbye!” she called. “Don’t get 
lost now!” 

The bus rattled away. At the next 
stop.a young woman struggled into the 
seat beside me. She was carrying a 
straw suitcase with one hand and held 
a very young baby on the other arm. 


Bus CcsU Ts £ She turned to me shyly. 
including ALL-WHEAT CRISPBREAD “Do you know whether this bus will 
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“Oh, no,” I said hastily. “A stran- 
ger? No, indeed. Heaven forbid!” 
She looked rather startled. It wasn’t 
until I saw everyone staring that I 
realized I was shouting in an appre- 
hensive voice. 
—HeEwnrieETTa Fort HoLtanp 





STALLION Roan, by Stephen Longstreet 
(Julian Messner). A slick and horsey 
yarn about improving range breeds and a 
visitation of anthrax which the Longstreet 
fiction factory has spiced with sex.—Sf. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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C. E. Murray’s yacht was driven bow- 
sprit on into a bedroom of the Henry L. 






3 EASY WAYS McVickar house at Edgartown. Sven Carl- * 
son, caretaker for the McVickars, told 
TO GO... Mr, Murray he did not think Mrs. Mc- 
Vickar would like this very well.—Mar- 
BY TRAIN: regular scheduled tha’s Vineyard (Mass.) Gazette. 
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JuNeE 17 (By caBLe) 
FTER the inevitable mental hang- 


over that followed victory in 


Europe, most people here are 
feeling somewhat more cheerful. The 
brighter era for mankind that May 8th 
was supposed to bring seems closer now 
than almost anyone dared hope only a 
few weeks ago. The Polish problem 
and the Levantine troubles appear to be 
clearing up. Things are even 
looking up in San Francisco. 
‘The new white paper on In- 
dia, which proposes what is 
almost self-rule for the coun- 
try, may indicate that the old, 
tormenting Indian situation is 
at last on its way toward a 
solution. Even the weather, 
which had been alternating 
between cold and_= rain, 
changed just in time for General Eisen- 
hower’s visit to London on ‘Tuesday. 
The- General was formally given the 
traditional freedom of the city. Infor- 
mally, from the crowds that gathered 
in the streets to cheer him, he was given 
an unmistakably spontaneous burst of 
affection, something not handed out 
lightly or often by Britons to a visitor or, 
for that matter, to one of their own 
great men. It would have been a fine 
day for Anglo-American friendship 
even if it*had poured. 


T the moment, of course, England, 

no less than India, is waiting to 
know who will govern her. Excitement 
over the election is not yet at its height, 
but itis mounting. The game of win- 
ning enemies and influencing voters is 
going on every day in the party news- 
papers, in the corner pub, and on the 
_ radio. The B.B.C. presents a Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, or Labour speaker every 
night after the nine-o’clock news. Mr. 
Churchill’s opening election broadcast 
Was an enormous disappointment, but it 
did give his listeners the mild satisfaction 
of knowing that even he can occasional- 
ly be maladroit and fallibly human. Mil- 
liens of families, settling down to learn 
what the Conservative Government 
proposes to do for their children and 
their returning menfolk, instead heard 
the Prime Minister swinging wildly at 
Socialist coconuts, which, to some, 
seemed to be painted with mighty 
old-fashioned faces. Many of his startled 
listeners found it hard not to confuse 
his picture of a future England under 
Attlee with the picture of Dachau under 
the Gestapo. By contrast, Mr. Attlee, 
who was on the radio the next night, 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 





sounded quiet, reasonable, and construc- 
tive. Much that is neither quiet nor 
reasonable, however, is being said by all 
three parties. After the five-year truce, 
during which criticism of Mr. Churchill 
was regarded as lése-majesté, the first 
blast of recriminations has come as a 
shock. 

The noisiest and most acrimonious 
exchanges to date have been between 
Ernest Bevin and Lord Beaver- 
brook, who has recently 
emerged into full public view 
as the Prime Minister’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend. How- 
ever staunchly he may fulfill 
the last two functions, it is 
doubtful, a lot of people believe, 
that his guidance is going to do 
the Party much good. It may, 


indeed, be a definite embarrass- , 


ment. “If anything can lose the Prime 
Minister the election,” a rival newspaper 
owner recently said to some friends, “‘t 
will be Beaverbrook.” To those re- 
sponsible ‘Tories who have never loved 
their ebullient colleague or his success, 
his present activities must frequently 
be exasperating. His Daily Express is 
pouring out a flood of promises to 
Conservative voters, assuring them that 
the income-tax rate will be substantially 
reduced and that labor and price con- 
trols will be removed, all, apparently, 
while the country is putting up a stiff 
fight against Japan. The paper also 
finds it possible to protest its undying 
friendship for Russia and at the same 
time damn the wicked forces of the Left. 
Such gymnastics may provide occasional 
entertainment for the mass of people 
who are grimly concerned with bread, 
jobs, and houses, but they are more 
likely to alarm thoughtful Conserva- 
tives. A number of Beaverbrook’s young 
men from Fleet Street, breaking away 
from the master, have appeared as can- 
didates for Labour. Michael Foot, an 
ex-editor of the Evening Standard, for 
instance, is standing for Labour down 
at Devonport against Leslie Hore- 
Belisha. ; 

The second dominant Tory personal- 
ity of the Churchill group to emerge 
from backstage is Brendan Bracken, the 
enigmatical politician who made a good 
Minister of Information and who, ac- 
cording to rumor, Lord Beaverbrook 
thinks would someday make a good 
Prime Minister. Mr. Bracken is ex- 
pected to have one of the hardest and 
most spectacular fights of the election 
in contesting the London division of 
North Paddington against Sir F. N. 
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Mason MacFarlane, the Socialist can- 
didate. 


At the moment, it is generally 
thought that the Conservative Party 
will get in by a small majority, largely 
because of Mr. Churchill’s popularity. 
Most people will be heartily relieved 
when election day, July Sth, is over. It 
will, however, be two or three weeks 
after that before the returns are all in 
and England learns whether, as some 
think certain, she will move left and into 
step with most of Europe or, as all 
Tories are sure, continue to stay right 
where she is, veiled by the smoke from 
a large, spectral cigar. 

—Mo tule Panter-DowneEs 


657. Eidelberg, L. A further contribu- 
tion to the study of slips of the tongue. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1944, 25, 8-13.—Slips 
of the tongue constitute a defense against 
infantile wishes of the id. These are of 
a twofold character: instinctual fusion 
seeking gratification turned against the 
self, and the mobilization of the opposite 
type of instinctual fusion. The defense is 
initiated by infantile experiences leading 
to an anticipation of defeat of the satis- 
faction of infantile wishes. The mobiliza- 
tion of an opposite type of fusion substi- 
tutes sexual for aggressive wishes or vice 
versa. By turning instinctual fusion 
against the self, an active instinctual aim 
becomes passive and vice versa. Thus two 
types of narcissistic mortification may oc- 
cur, one from the symptom itself, the other 
from the defeat of the ego alone rather 
than of the total personality. In projec- 
tion, narcissistic mortification from the id 
is denied but accepted from the infantile 
superego, the reverse of what occurs in 
introjection—M,. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital) —Current Psychological Ab- 
Stracts. 
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Say id ain’t so. 


A Reticious mechanic said, “Man is | 
fearfully and wonderfully created.” So he 4 
is. He is a wonderfully created mechanical — 
machine; an automobile machine. Oxygen 
and carbon the fuel, electricity gives the _ 
spark, taking in oxygen giving off carbonic __ 
acid gas. The heart a dynamo. Napoleon 
said, “the spine was a voltaic pile, one 
vertebra positive, the other negative.” The 
nerves, electric carriers, the brain in the _ 
cab (skull) the driver, the eyes, the head __ 
light. rs 

Man is related to the mineral and vege- 
table kingdom and partakes of the nature 
of all animals in a more or less degree. 
Like God, (if we are correctly informed), 
he destroys his handiwork; God, by storm, 
frost, earth tremors, and man by war, de- 
Outstanding in ETERNA Accuracy and Beauty | stroying everything beautiful in nature and 

art. 
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Interview with a War Correspondent 


If my editor could see me now, he’d 
write a sweet caption to this scene: 
FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT 
LOAFS WHILE BATTLES RAGE. 


Listen ... now that you’re home, 
you’re entitled to forget the head- 
lines and deadlines for a while. 


That’s just it...anyone who has 
seen the war can’t forget it. I know 
people here at home have done a lot 
to help win the war, but if they’d 
felt the war for even a minute, 
they'd do even more. 


Like what, Jim? 


Well, they’d dig down deep and 
buy that extra War Bond. They’d 
donate blood to the Red Cross reg- 
ularly. They’d help keep prices 
down by buying only what they 
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really need. They’d Aunt for that 
mighty important war job. They’d 
...oh, well, I didn’t mean to gripe. 


I guess a lot of us are inclined to get 
a little tired of the war. If we'd sac- 
rifice more, we'd appreciate more 
keenly the pleasures we still have. 


You can say that again! I know I’/1 
never take enjoyment like this for 
granted any more—a swim in clean 
water ...a few quiet, unhurried 
moments ...a fine highball. 


This Kinsey 7s smooth, isn’t it? Nice 
and mellow ...a grand drink. 


Sure is. You know, I don’t think the 
boys begrudge good living to us at 
home. But they’d like to feel that 
everybody is giving that extra ounce 
of effort. 


BILL: Well, here’s hoping everybody puts 


in that extra effort ...so the boys 
can get home sooner and enjoy the 
good things they’ve missed. 


JIM: TIL drink to that! 





the unhurried 
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Sexice STATION 


for New York Central Locomotives 


HE run ends. Engineer and 

fireman climb down from the 
cab, and a “hostler” takes over. 
Under his expert hand, 350 tons 
of pulsing steel move obediently 
off to the roundhouse... that super- 
service station for locomotives. 


Here, mechanics, electricians, 
pipefitters, specialists in many 
crafts work day and night... in- 


specting, repairing, lubricating 


and adjusting the mighty steel 


giants of New York Central's 
motive power fleet. 


Today, with modern machines 
and electrical aids, they’re cutting 
hours from maintenance time... 
keeping engines longer on the job 
to move the vast war traffic. And 
tomorrow, roundhouse teams will 
apply their war-born efficiency to 
servicing the still finer locomotives 
now taking shape in the designing 
rooms of New York Central. 





Parts Department 


Roundhouse ‘‘Storekeeper”’ 
normally has thousands of engine 
parts on hand. They range from 
huge driving wheels to tiny 
springs for the Valve-Speed 
Indicator...a modern device 
that keeps a safety and efficiency 
record for each locomotive. 


Looking ‘‘Under the Hood” 


Inspector opens locomotive front, 
and steps inside to examine 
smokebox. Rigid check-up keeps 
New York Central engines 
working efficiently despite heavy 
war loads. 
















A Good Turn in 
Wartime 


Girls operate many round- 
house turntables. With more 
than 26,000 New York 
Central employees in armed 
services, more women are 
needed for railroad jobs. 






ELECTRIC 
TURNTABLE 
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Lubrication Job— 


4i ; 
Check ‘that Locomotive Size! 
Wiring! 
On a modern New York 
Central steam locomotive, 
Electricians have many 
things to check...from the 
headlight to the electric 
Train Stop, the wonderful 
guardian that would halt 
train automatically if 
danger signal were passed. 


“Change 
those Tires !“’ 


Locomotives have steel 
tires. When tires need , 
changing, electric 
Drop Table lowers 

32 tons of driving 
wheels and whisks 
them to service track 
... 50% faster than old 
methods of wheel 
removal. 


New York CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


Electric “Detective” 


Before invisible cracks in 
steel can grow and cause a 
breakdown, Machinists 
locate them with an electric 
detector called the Magna- 
flux. ““An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth tons of 
cure’ on New York Central. 


Roundhouse Grease Cup 
Fillers use lubricating guns 
so large they are moved 
about on wheels. Grease 
and oil are forced out by 
high pressure air from 
nearby power house 


FREE! NEW, ENLARGED 
BOOKLET, 





“Behind the 
Scenes of a Railroad at War” 
with 13 fascinating cutaway 
pictures. Write Room 1223G, 
466 Lexington Ave., New 
Yorke 75. ys 
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THE RACE TRACK. 


That Polynesian A gain 


OLYNESIAN has done it again. 

When Mrs. Peter Widener’s sur- 

prising colt beat Pavot for the 
Withers at Belmont a fortnight ago, 
the afternoon was ruined for most of 
the horseplayers. His victory 
in the Preakness at Pimlico 
last weekend, however, made 
many of them feel that may- 
be he wasn’t a little accident 
after all, and those who 
backed him on Saturday at 12-1 natu- 
rally decided that he was the greatest 
horse in the world. 

It wasn’t the best Preakness I ever 
saw. There was rough riding, in which 
Hoop Jr. was the chief sufferer, particu- 
larly at the turns, and the pace was un- 
even—quite fast for six furlongs and 
then falling off badly. Nevertheless, 
from my favorite spot on the roof of the 
stand, it was an exciting race. Poly- 
nesian led all the way, fighting off many 
challenges from The Doge, and finally 
one from Hoop Jr. Pavot did a fadeout, 
and it seems obvious now that he is noth- 
ing more than a sprinter. As for Hoop 
Jr., I daresay he missed the handling 
of Arcaro. He was in close quarters 
for the first half mile, and did very 
well to come in second. It is no longer 
a stable secret, I suppose, that Hoop Jr. 

has a bad leg which must be iced until 

it's numb before he can run a race. This 
is a fairly common practice in racing, 
though hardly a humane one. All the 
racing he has done lately hasn’t helped 
his leg any and he came out of the 
Preakness quite lame. Undoubtedly, he 
won't run for the Belmont Stakes. 

I’m afraid that I dismissed Polynesian 
rather airily after he won the Withers. 
Well, he’s a good-looking brown colt 
by Unbreakable, who ran well in Eng- 
land, out of Black Girl, a granddaugh- 
ter of Black Maria, a famous mare who 
is fondly remembered by the older gen- 
eration. A paddock snooper tells me that 
Polynesian is a temperamental fellow, 
and that he won because Wright, who 
rode him, whipped with his left hand, 
instead of using his right as most boys 
do. Being hit in a new place, apparent- 
ly, made him go like anything. Poly- 
nesian won’t be in the Belmont, either, 
because last December, when the nom- 
inations for the race closed, his stable 
didn’t think he was good enough to 
be entered. 

The Maryland Jockey Club’s one- 
day meet was a good show. Four stakes 
races were run off besides the Preak- 
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ness—something of a record for an 
afternoon in this country, even though 
the purse distribution of $117,500 may 
not be. To be brief about it, Rounders 
came back to his best form and galloped 
away with the Dixie Handi- 
cap; Gallorette took the Pim- 
lico Oaks; a lively filly named 
Lady Gunner won the Pimlico 
Nursery; and a lot of Mary- 
landers picked up some sum- 
mer holiday money on Director J. E. 
in the Jennings Handicap. 


AST Friday I went down to Bel- 
mont to see Colony Boy, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Graham’s $46,000 yearling, 
run his first race. He is a beautifully 
made colt, the image of his papa, Eight 
Thirty, and has a smooth, powerful 
stride when he chooses to use it. He was 
named by Mrs. Clara Bell Walsh, who, 
Mrs. Graham says, “christened him 
that because there is a restaurant we 
like, and he’s a boy, you know.” 
Colony Boy didn’t win. He ran greenly 
and finished third behind Russell Fire- 
stone’s Degage, who paid a $115.60 
mutuel, and A. J. Sackett’s Sun Ire- 
land, but it might not be a bad idea to 
take a ticket on him next time out. 
However, Mrs. Graham likes Star 
Pilot, another of her horses, who cost 
her only $26,000, just a mite better 
than Colony Boy at the moment, and 
not only because he won later that after- 
noon. I know a man who wanted to 
bet on Colony Boy but bought a $100 
ticket on Degage by mistake. He re- 
fused to try to change it because he said 
it was bad luck to change mutuel tick- 
ets. It would have been—$5,780 


worth. 


M* stay-at-home observer reports 
that Devil Diver’s victory in the 
$50,000 Suburban last Saturday was 
one of his better performances. Now I 
hope he’ll win the Brooklyn, also a 
$50,000 plum, at Aqueduct next 
month. Only one racer has ever won 
the Metropolitan, Suburban, and 
Brooklyn the same year. Whisk Broom 
II did it back in 1913. 

—Aupbax MINor 


BLOCK THAT METAPHOR! 


[From a recent address by Charles P. Taft 
in Carnegie Hall] 
Mopping up the twilight of the mad 
dogs goes on in Germany. 
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The Death of a Poet and the Dawn of an Idea 


BOR SV A UNGIN 

Brocu’s “The 
Death of Virgil” 
(Pantheon) is one 
of those novels, like 
James Joyce’s “Ulysses” and “Finne- 
gans Wake,” that stand a better chance 
of getting talked about than of get- 
ting read. Mr. Broch, whose trilogy, 
“The Sleepwalkers,” caused a cer- 
tain amount of stir when it was pub- 
lished a few years ago, has written a 
long prose poem (this isn’t an exact 
description, but I don’t know what else 
to call it) based on a single incident— 
the death of the author of the “Aeneid,” 
—that sets out to explore all the cur- 
rents and conflicts of the Augustan Age 
by exploring the ramifications of Vir- 
gil’s thought, which are hardly less com- 
plicated, as he lies on his deathbed. 
This sort of literary ambition is more 
European than American, possibly be- 
cause of our truncated sense of history 
and what would appear to be a native 
suspicion of anything that suggests the 
turgidly heroic, and I suspect that Mr. 
Broch, at best, is going to have a rather 
limited audience. This is unfortunate, 
because, while this tidal remembrance 
of things in the ancient past is frequent- 
ly just a bit too: much to contend with, 
it is perhaps the best novel by a Euro- 
pean since Thomas Mann’s 
“The Magic Mountain.” There 
are enough similarities between 
Mr. Broch and Joyce to bracket 
them together (the fact, for ex- 
ample, that Mr. Broch’s book is 
really a long interior monologue 
broken by passages of conversa- 
tion), but it seems to me that he 
has a much closer resemblance 
to Mr. Mann than he has to the 
creator of Stephen Dedalus. 
‘There are no marked signs that 
Mr. Broch has been particularly 
influenced by his fellow-coun- 
tryman, but they both have 
the same Goethian solemnity, the 
same fondness for elaborate de- 
sign, and the same brooding ab- 
sorption with the primal con- 
cerns of humanity that lie at the 
bottom of Mr. Mann’s series 
about Joseph and his brothers. 
It is this absorption that fills Mr. 
Broch’s book and makes it the 
impressive achievement it un- 
doubtedly is—an achievement, 
however, that is more of a philo- 
sophical and poetical accom- 
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plishment than a fictional one. The 
author has gone to considerable trouble 
to provide a historical background that 
seems as authentic as such a background 
can be (all the Imperial Roman cyclo- 
ramas, though, from “Quo Vadis?” on, 
have the same look), but there its resem- 
blance to most books with a historical 
background ends; he isn’t doing any- 
thing so simple as merely writing a fic- 
tionalized life of his hero. We get no 
portrait of Virgil growing up on his 
father’s farm near Mantua, going to 
school in Cremona, Milan, and Rome, 
attending the lectures of Siro the Epi- 
curean in Naples (I looked all this up), 
rejecting the philosophy of pleasure, 
and writing the “Eclogues.” Nor do 
we see him, asa successful young author, 
getting to know Maecenas, who be- 
came his patron and introduced him to 
Augustus, at whose suggestion he be- 
gan the “‘Aeneid,” which he worked on 
until his death, after which it was pub- 
lished, against his final wishes, in its un- 
finished form. Mr. Broch begins his 
book with Virgil lying mortally ill on 
one of the ships of Augustus’s imperial 
squadron, on its way from Greece to 
Brundisium. He doesn’t tell us how 
Virgil happened to be along (the poet 
had been. travelling in Greece, I found 
out on my own, and apparently just 








happened to meet Augustus in Athens), 
and neither does he tell us any of the 
other prosaic, chronological things that 
We expect to find in a book of fiction. He 
isn’t interested enough in such details 
to make them part of his chronicle, and, 
once we get around to acceptifig his 
method and purpose, we forget to be 
interested in them, too. 

As IT have said, however, Mr. Broch’s 
philosophical flood tide is not likely to 
sustain many readers’ attention for long 
stretches at a time. Even Plato doesn’t 
always do that, and Mr. Broch, inter- 
esting and provocative though he can 
be, isn’t Plato. He is more in a class, 
particularly as a writer, with Thomas 
Wolfe—a little more disciplined, a lit- 
tle more careful, a little more conscious 
of the compulsions of form, but essen- 
tially the same kind of writer. Take this 
typical passage: 





Whither was the youth leading them? 
from what remoteness, from what depth 
of memory had he emerged? from what 
past, from which future, by what mys- 
terious necessity was he impelled? and 
from which past to which future secret 
was he himself being borne? was there 
only a permanent balancing in an immeas- 
urable present? All about him were the 
gulp-muzzles, the shout-muzzles, the sing- 
muzzles, the gape-muzzles, the opened 
muzzles in the closed faces, all of them 
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“What expplosion 
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Hat, hendcaciff, sciarf of men 


and of women 


came like banners.” 


S° ENRICO CARUSO, writing to his young wife, 

described an ovation that greeted his singing. Now, 
twenty-three years after Caruso’s death in Naples, his 
wife, Dorothy, has written the story of his splendid, 
tragic life and their idyllic marriage. Her book, too, has 
been greeted with an ‘“‘expplosion.”’ For instance: 


“You recognize its authenticity 
immediately. You know that Enrico 
Caruso, working, singing, loving, 
suffering, and dying must have 
been just so.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 


“There is an aura of imperish- 
able romance about Caruso. 
There was a story which had to be 
told, and there was no one in the 
world who could tell it except his 
wife—no one else who knew of the 
cry in the dark, the packet of love 
letters.” 

—N. Y. Times Book Review 


“Brings back in a hundred ways 
Caruso’s life and art. Maestro Tos- 
canini read it and told me it had 
moved him profoundly.”—Bruno 
Zirato, Associate Manager of the 
Philharmonic Symphony 


“Absorbing and revealing. His 
letters are the outpourings of a man 
deeply in love, big of heart, shrewd, 
witty. And they are written in some 
of the most extraordinary English 
yet put on paper.” 

—Chicago Tribune 


“It brought tears to my eyes 
many times. I think it one of the 
most moving things I have ever 
read.”—Kay Boyle 


“One of the great love stories 


of our day. More than in all his ; 


famous records, Caruso lives again 
in the pages of this book.” 
—Ben Hecht 


“Il was intensely moved, and con- 

sider it a very valuable contribu- 

tion to our musical literature.” 
—Walter Damrosch 
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ENRICO CARUSO 
Potion bath 


BY DOROTHY CARUSO 


illustrated with 28 photographs and 15 caricatures drawn by Caruso. Price $2.75. SIMON AND SCHUSTER 





The great new 


bestseller 


by the Army’s 
Pulitzer Prize 


winner 








TEXT AND PICTURES BY 


BILL MAULDIN 


161 PICTURES AND 
40,000 WORDS OF TEXT 


best-loved, cartoonist. He is the dar- 

ling of the dogfaces he caricatures. 
You can find his cartoons tucked away in 
almost every soldier's pack; they love his 
tough, corrosive humor. 

But there are more than cartoons in this 
book; there are over forty thousand words 
of wonderful text .. . biting, compassionate 
words that tenderly picture the life of the 
doughfoot as it has never been done before. 
Mauldin knows their gripes, their jokes, 
their opinions, their fears, and he records 
their talk with uninhibited accuracy. $3.00 


B MAULDIN is this war’s best, and 
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were opened, torn apart, beset with teeth’ 


behind red, brown, or pallid lips, armed 
with tongues; and looking down on the 
mossy-woolly round heads of the slave- 
porters...he had knowledge of the blood 
that pulsed in them, of the spittle they had 
to swallow, he knew of the thoughts in 
these preposterous, clumsy, intractable 
foddered-and-muscled machines, knowing 
the thoughts that were almost lost, yet 
eternally unlosable, which, frail and apa- 
thetic, transparent and dark, trickling drop 
by drop, were falling and evaporating, the 
drops of the soul. 


Mr. Broch goes on like this for four 
hundred and eighty-two pages, and 
anyone who listens with his head turned 
in the other direction can certainly be 
excused for thinking that he is listen- 
ing to one of the dithyrambic outpour- 
ings of Eugene Gant, who, of course, 
occasionally sounded as if he’d read 
James Joyce himself. There is, in this 
book of Mr. Broch’s, as in all of Wolfe’s 
books except “Look Homeward, An- 
gel,” far too much of everything. It is 
this too-muchness, however, that gives 


it its special quality and distinction, just - 


as it was the too-muchness of Wolfe that 
helped to make his novels the power- 
ful, compelling books they are. For 
the past twenty years or so, many novel- 
ists have made a point, almost a fetish, 
of stripping their books to the barest 
essentials, or even less. There is much 
to be said for this practice of leaving 
things out, but there is just as much 
to be said, as Wolfe and Mr. Broch 
have shown, for the contrary practice 
of putting things in. Personally, I rather 
like it. 


NE of the things that Mr. Broch 
puts into “The Death of Virgil” 
(people who know German tell me that 
Jean Starr Untermeyer has done an ex- 
cellent translating job, by the way) 
is a long dialogue between the poet and 
Augustus about the nature and func- 
tion of the state. There comes a point 
in the conversation when Au- 
gustus, annoyed by some of the 
ideas Virgil has been expressing, 
tells him that they are danger- 
ous and derogatory to the state 
and threaten its order. Virgil 
denies this, and says that there is a high- 
er kind of order, “‘the order of human 
law.” 

“Laws?” Augustus replies. “As if 
we were not more than blessed with 
them! ... The people wish for order 
but certainly not for insidious laws by 
which they and their state are endan- 
gered,” 

“The kingdom increasing in piety 
does not destroy the state, but surpasses 
it,’ Virgil answers. “The people, in- 
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deed they are entitled to order in the 
state, but man is entitled to truth; ... 
when he shall achieve perception, then 
the new kingdom will be created, the 
kingdom within the law of perception, 
the kingdom graced by its power to 
ensure creation,” 

All this may seem to have little to 
do with another book that has just been 
published, “The Anatomy of Peace,” 
by Emery Reves. (Harper), a brisk 
and combative demonstration that 
world peace depends on world law and 
that world law depends on a world or- 
ganization in which national sovereignty 





must be at least partially submerged, but . 


it is a reminder that some of our con- 
temporary arguments, including the one 
about universal law and _ nationalism, 
are in the neighborhood of two thou- 
sand years old. For although the mod- 
ern conception of nationalism, as Hans 
Kohn has pointed out in “Idea of 
Nationalism” (the best book on the 
subject I know, incidentally), is no 
older than the second half of the eight- 
eenth century and had its first great 
manifestation in the French Revolu- 
tion, its roots go back to the tribes of 
Israel. Mr. Reves doesn’t trace these 
roots, since there is no need for it, but 
he does point out, quite correctly, that 
the current concepts of nationalism and 
sovereignty, which compel each nation 
to regard itself as the center of the 
world, are about as useful as the geo- 
centric theory of the universe laid down 
by Ptolemy in the second century A.D. 
These concepts, Mr. Reves insists, have 
to be discarded if there is ever going to 
be world peace, since world peace, like 
the internal peace of each nation, has to 
rest on law and since worldwide law 
can come about only through a world- 
wide federation of states. Mr. Reves 
doesn’t merely say all this; he demon- 
strates it so clearheadedly that he would 
scarcely seem to leave room for any 

argument except that which 

will come from those nation- 

alistic Ptolemaists who will in- 


years of war, that the politi- 
cal earth doesw’t move. It does move, 
though, and it is going to keep on mov- 


—- 


sist, despite all the evidence that — 
has been piled up during these — 





ing, and it would appear to be a good — 


idea for men and women, as well as 
the countries they inhabit, to move along 
with it. It can be flatly said, in this 
murky era of drift and disorder, that 
there are only two directions—the road 
we have been travelling, with its pot- 
holes of depression and death curves of 
war, or the one that Virgil thought men 
should aspire to, leading toward piety, 
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Good ness me, says Moly McGee, 
‘its wonderful how wax 
takes the wear!) _ 
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rics— makes them resist dirt, shed water! 
DRAXed fabrics keep fresh, crisp, new- 
looking longer. Not available now 
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(2) ask your laundry or dry cleaner 
for DRAX service; (3) 
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‘perception, and the order of human 

law. We’ve paid our money and now 

we have to take our choice. 
—HamiItton Basso 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


Tue Viotent Lanp, by Jorge 
Amado, translated by Samuel Put- 
nam (Knopf). The story of a bloody 
feud between two landowning 
Brazilian families for the possession 
of a tract of virgin forest to which 
neither has any right. ‘The back- 
ground is the wild, lush countryside 
of eastern Brazil during a boom in 
the rich cocoa-growing district, when 
everybody was grabbing land amid 
a turmoil that makes the “Violent” 
of the title seem an understatement. 
Interesting of its kind, but you may 
find it difficult to decide just what 
kind it is. 

Foou’s Erranp, by Frederic F. Van 
de Water (Duell; Sloan & Pearce). 
All kinds of troubles—romantic, fi- 
nancial, and alcoholic, to be exact— 
lie in the way of a young New York 
artist and his wife who go to live on a 
Vermont farm. Town readers, who 
are made uneasy by hymns to the 
sturdy joys of country life, will be 
pleased to learn that the hero en- 
counters much more distressing 
problems in Vermont than any he 
knew in Greenwich Village and that, 
despite what bucolic writers have led 
us to believe, the great open spaces do 
nothing about developing the more 
rugged virtues. A lively story, easy.to 
read and perhaps quite as easy to for- 
get. 

| Crarre, by Erin Samson (Harper). 
The story of a young French-Amer- 
ican girl, at the end of the last cen- 
tury, who abandons a brief but suc- 
cessful career as a dancer to marry 
an ailing and impoverished French 
aristocrat. In an old-fashioned, rath- 
er gushing style the author tells of 
the young woman’s happy marriage, 
her cantankerous French relatives, 
and her charm, under the spell of 
which everybody except the reader 
sooner or later falls. If Miss Samson 
had worked her considerable first- 
hand knowledge of prewar French 
family life into a simpler narrative, 
she might have turned out an inter- 
esting novel. 

Mr. ALLENBY LosEs THE Way, by 
Frank Baker (Coward-McCann). 
A middle-aged London newsdealer 
who believes in fairies (he was found 
in infancy in a fairy ring in the 
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“There’s been some mixup or other—we're waiting for Morris Ernst.” 


The Best is Yet... 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 


“I read it all in one night—something I haven’t done since 
I read Lady Chatterley’s Lover.’’—Groucho Marx. ‘Names 
stud his book as fully as do crusades... Havelock Ellis, 
Marie Stopes, Radclyffe Hall, James Joyce, Heywood Broun, 
Edna Ferber, LaGuardia, Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt.” 

—Alice Dixon Bond, Boston Herald 


At all bookstores + $3.00 
rrr se ew HARPER & BROTHERS” Wey. 2 2 
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Bellows Fine Club Gin possesses 





a soft bland dryness in which no one 
flavor predominates. It has long 
been considered by connoisseurs as ideal 


for use in Dry Martini cocktails. 


. 


Distilled from 100% Grain Neutual Spirits 


- IMPORTERS AND. WINE MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1830 - NEW YORK CITY /[4~ 
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Orkneys) is given five wishes by a 
sinister stranger. It turns out that the 
sinister stranger is the newsdealer’s 
father. The whole story is so hope- 
lessly muddled, and so much of the 
supernatural is brought in to no pur- 
pose, that it is hard to be sure who is 
human and who isn’t, and the reader 
will probably give up in honest be- 
wilderment long before the hero 
finally disappears into the same fairy 
ring in which he started life. All this 
isn’t nearly as whimsical as it sounds, 
but it is so many worse things that, 
by comparison, whimsy seems an en- 
gaging quality. 


GENERAL 


Up Front, by Sergeant Bill Mauldin 
(Holt). A collection of cartoons, 
nearly all of which are excellent, plus 
a text, nearly all of which is also ex- 
cellent, by the twenty-three-year-old 
soldier who might perhaps be called 
the Ernie Pyle of artists. There is 
no reason a man so young as Ser- 
geant Mauldin shouldn’t have the 
sober, thoughtful insight that makes 
his book an uncommonly discerning 
record of the nature of war and of 


You haven’t lived 
until you’ve met 

» the cutest little 
Hy, blonde lovely 
322, 
73, gy ever to be found 
between the covers 


of a book 
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“J read it with great enjoyment...a 

humor both sensitive and robust; it is 

a funny book, and an exciting one too.” 

—ROBERT NATHAN 

“An immensely funny book. There’s a 

laugh to a page.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 

“A mad and wacky sort of book, and 
perfectly wonderful.” 

—KATHERINE BRUSH 


Illustrations & jacket by ROGER DUVOISIN 


At all bookstores * $2.50 ak 
the men who fight wars, but it is 
BOBBS- MERRILL rather surprising to find that he hasit, 





just the same. 

MeEmorigs AND OPINions, by Q 
(Macmillan). Four chapters, and 
the fragment of a fifth, of an unfin- 
ished autobiography by the English 
scholar who wrote more than fifty 
books of fiction, poetry, essays, and 
criticism but is chiefly remembered 

Gag Uslancatthat as the editor of the ‘Oxford Book of 

anything I've seen English Verse.” Q (or Sir Arthur 

in a long time. Tina Quiller-Couch ) led a more than ordi- 
ought to make the : : 

Wonis histo giocH narily sequestered life, even for an 

stare." English don, and these autobio- 

— Vincent McHugh graphical musings are as quiet as his 

cole hife—a little too quiet, perhaps, to in- 
terest many people this noisy side of 
the Atlantic. 

I Ask You, Lapirs anp GENTLE- 
MEN, by Leon Z. Surmelian (Dut- 
ton). The childhood and early sor- 
row of a young Armenian writer 
who was uprooted from his native 
country during the Turkish massacres 
and wandered through Armenia, 
Turkey, and Russia before he made 
his way, adventure by adventure, to 
the United States. Armenian writing, 
like Armenian cooking, has a flavor 
some people don’t like, but Mr. Sur- 
melian, who has something to say and 
a pleasant way of saying it, goes easy 
with his seasoning. William Saroy- 
an, in his introduction, is at it again. 


THE PRoFaNE VirTuEs, by Peter 





"It takes a good 
deep bite out of 
the American 
dream, and it has 
more of the New 
York feel to it, more 
speed and sparkle 





How about 
COMOLTOW 
morning? 


Helen Haberman 


At all booksellers $2.50 


PRENTICE-HALL 

















Awarded the 
CALDECOTT MEDAL 


... as the year’s “most 
distinguished American 
picture book for children.” 


ELIZABETH ORTON JONES’ 


beautiful illustrations for 
RACHEL FIELD’S poem 


PRAYER For A CHILD 


$1.50 
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At your bookstore 
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ty June DPalt 


Forty-four delicious ways of serving Sell’s 
Liver Paté in canapés, appetizers, hors 
d’ceuvres, hot soups, luncheon dishes, sal- 


ads, and aspic. 
° ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
—= BUY-WORDS NO. 15 2 


You “‘booksy” folk, you lovers of reading, 


$2.00 



















whichever the authors you look on 
as leading, % 
just send us the titles you feel you are needing: =i 
our service is prompt, all our parcels go speeding. or: 
THE BOOK SHOP 5 Grosvenor Bldg. |] __ 
PROVIDENCE 3 RHODE ISLAND || _ 
po 
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RESTAURANT 


For 27 years a landmark for those who prefer the 
best food, tastefully prepared and masterly served. 
Luncheon $1.00 - Dinner $1.60 

. . Closed 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE e MUSIC ® Mondays 
118 W. 49TH ST. e BR. 9-5511 
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Quennell (Viking). A* stidy of 


eighteenth-century England (which @ Aqua Velva is the world’s most popular a 
eg : = : fter-shave lotion. But the war has limited 
is supposed to have been ruled by A Pp A ee Prec eer a 

PI J S EC a the supply of certain essential ingredients. 


what Gibbon called “‘the profane vir- 
tues of sincerity and moderation”) 


REQUEST Result: there is less Aqua Velva to go around. 


: : ; Avoid waste. Just a few drops of Aqua 
done in the form of biographies of to members of the worlds Velva make a cool, bracing finish to your 
four of its most representative men— leadin Aft .Sh C shave—leave your face refreshed, with a 
Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne, and John g cr ave Club clean, agreeable scent. Use it carefully so 
Wilkes. These names, as Mr. Quen- 
nell says, are linked with some of the 
most important aspects of the ex- 
tremely fertile genius of the ecight- 
eenth century, and in writing about 





you'll be able to enjoy it without interruption. 





the men who bore them, he has been 
able to reproduce (within reasonable 
limits) the age in which they lived. 
The author travels some well-tray- 
elled ground, but the way he does it, 
and his ability to write, make this one 

~ of the worth-while books of the year. 
Illustrated. 

ALL Our Lives: AticeE Durer MILL- 
ER, by Henry Wise Miller (Coward- 
McCann). The likelihood that an 
intimate memoir of Alice Duer Muill- 
er would be of interest to many people 
seems, on the surface, extremely slim. 
However, Mr. Miller, in this book 
about |.s wife, is like a man turn- 
ing over the pages of a family al- 
bum, and he is so pleased with what 









A FEW OF THE MEMBERS 


Albert Spalding © Raymond Massey 
Brock Pemberton Ely Culbertson 
PaulLukas _—_ Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
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he sees, and has so many pleasant 





memories, that he manages to com- 
municate much of his pleasure to the 
reader. Illustrated. 


VERSE 
TAHL, by Jeremy Ingalls (Knopf). 
This long (619 pages) poem is ex- 
actly the type of poetic work that 
every serious and bookish young poet 


Se ne eee ee el ee 


COGNAC BR 


in his early twenties swears to write. 


Experience and necessity usually re- 84 PROOF 

luce such a plan to feasible propor- : 

duce such | at F € I hs = Through all the years since 1765, the 

tions. Miss Ingalls, however, has . . » __- 

been able to keep her original dream name ***HENNESSY has been f ff & : 


intact and preserve her @nthusiasm synonymous with Cognac 
undampened over a period of some Brandy AE ie host) ihe 


thirteen years. A pure Romantic ea : 
phantasmagoria, studded with learn- war having interrupted 


ing as well as with many passages shipments from France, 


of considerable power and beauty, we suggest reserving your 


unrolls before the reader. Miss In- z 
supply for very special 


galls’ hero, a “revolutionary” musi- 
cian with several Heathclifhan traits, occasions. 
loves, talks, fights (chiefly in the 


Spanish Civil War), and composes * QUALITY Sl | = = — 


through a highly pitched existence, 


surrounded by a chorus and audience se B re) U re) U E T 


of admiring friends. We are even 
given, in great detail, a description * CLEAN TASTE 
of his “‘extraordinary” music. A fan- 
tasy of this kind, almost totally un- 





embarrassed by conscious checks and = a sa 
balances, has its value and interest. Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JA? HENNESSY & C? 


Miss Ingalls’ style unfortunately be- | SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co, NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


ale 


SHISH KEBAB et al 


easily broiled on these 


STAINLESS STEEL SKEWERS 


ANY colorful, delectable meals 


of meat or chicken are simple 
to broil to perfection outdoors 
or right in your oven—with this 
Skewer Broiler Set. Stainless steel 
skewers have square edges tohold 
food securely when turning. Set 
of 4 with stainless steel rack 3.95 


Garden Shop 


Send today for illustrated Spring 
Catalog ‘’Y“’ filled with ingenious 
ideas for you and your home. 


LEWIS s CONGER 


New York's Leading Housewares Store 
Sixth Av.,at 45th St. * VAn 6-2200 
New York 19, N. Y. 


DONT MISS THE INIMITABLE 





glamorous star of the 
own 
AIR 


Gow tan 
CONDITIONED 


BOB GRANT and his Orchestra 

Mark Monte’s Continentals 

TWO SHOWS NIGHTLY 09:30 and after the 
theatre at 12:30. Cover after 9:30—$1.50 


THE PLAZA. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th STREET 


x THE LEISURELY ATMOSPHERE 


OF A BYGONE AGE 








CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


e LUNCHEON 
° DINNER 
e ZITHER MUSIC 


313 EAST 55th STREET 
ELDORADO 5-8493 
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comes more and more incoherent 
and elliptical as the work progresses, 
so the reader finally almost stifles in 
the very act of reading. 

SOLDIERS AND STRANGERS, by Edward 
Fenton (Macmillan). War and civil- 
ian life in time of war, seen through 
the eyes of a poet not entirely dis- 
abused yet seldom sentimental. The 
tougher poems, some of which have 
been published in this magazine, are 
better than the tender ones. 

Tuat’s Att Tuatr Marrters, by Os- 
car Williams (Creative Age). Mr. 
Williams’ | style spirit have 
calmed down considerably since the 
appearance, five years ago, of his tor- 
ential “The Man Coming Toward 
You.” In his new vo olume,. he evokes 
some sharp pictures of a nightmare 
world wherein reality and his own 
peculiar wild vision often fuse with 
surprising results. 

THE Poetry oF FREEDOM, edited by 
William Rose Benét and Norman 
Cousins (Random House). The edi- 
tors have generously included verse 
from countries either enemy or 
the moment under a cloud, and have 
not neglected religious and spiritual 
freedom in favor of freedom purely 
political in character. 
bility of the subject of a poem does 
not guarantee a poem’s excellence, 
some of the verse is dull, but the 
anthology as a whole is extremely 
interesting because of its contrasts, 
as well -as its similarities, of subject 
and treatment. 


and 
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Since the no- 


MYSTERY AND CRIME 


THE CursE OF THE Bronze Lamp, 
by Carter Dickson (Morrow). ee 
Helen Loring, one of Britain’s hand- 
somest female walks 
into her house with a bronze lamp 
she dug up in Egypt and vanishes 
according to the specifications laid 
down by whoever put the curse on 
the thing. This baffling event is final- 
ly figured out by Sir Henry Merri- 
vale, who is not, in this instance, pre- 
occupied with sealed rooms and who 
is at his best and his funniest in this 
mystery. 


archeologists, w 


RAISED EYEBROWS DEPARTMENT 


[Menu of the restaurant in a Norfolk 
(Va.) department store | 


445 SnHopper’s LUNCHEONS  .35 
Grated Snappy Baked Beef Hash 
Cheese on Pineapple on Toast, Buttered 
Ring, Kadota Fig Cabbage 
Center, Ham Relish 


Sandwiches 


Tea, Coffee or Milk Choice of Broads 
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Write for Free Booklet — 
“Favorite Rum Recipes’ 


HAVANA CLUB 


BRAND 


PUERTO RICAN RUM 


Proof 
Distilled and Bottled in Hato Rey, P. R., by JOSE feevena’ 
S. A., of Puerto Rico, INC. Sole Agents, ” WILLIAMS IMPORTERS, 
a Division of R.C. Williams &Co., Inc., BIO Fifth Ave., New York 
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DANIEL BOONE 


Is a famous American pioneer. 
Today the great pioneer in cocktail 
. excellence is our 
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AMERICAN VERMOUTH 





GAMBARELLI & DAVITTO e 
DIVISION OF 


NEW YORK 
ITALIAN SWISS COLONY 









Traditionally 
chosen by 
knowing — 
- travelers 


JUNE 23, 1045 
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“We came at them out of the sun—peeled off, gave them the 







works and were upstairs again in a jiffy. Boy, that Allison’s 


an engine!” % Praise like that comes from 






deep down in a pilot’s heart! Dependability 
















like that supports his confidence, his 
daring and his ability to win battles. 
It’s another reason why more 
than 65,000 Allison engines 
have been supplied to our 
fighter pilots on all fronts. + 


And when peace comes, Allison’s 





war-proved dependability will 
contribute to the fine flying 





qualities of planes in 


which you'll ride. 






POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38— Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P.40o—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51A4— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


Allison already has furnished 
more than 85,000,000 H.P. for 
use in these planes. 


LIQUID=-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG — a G& 
an MORE WAR BONDS 4/— W. a O7t M 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon— 
GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
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REAL MILDNESS . ...- COOLER SMOKING 
' BETTER TASTE ! 








RIGHT COMB ATION > WORLDS BEST TOBACCO, o 
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L 
Copyright 1945, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co 


TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 





I* MAPPING out your social strategy, start out 

with this shining fact... THERE IS NO RETREAT 
IN QUALITY FOR DEWAR’S SCOTCH! We consider 
it a point of honour to maintain the quality which 


has won over sixty honours all over the world! 


HONOURS OF 
The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders 


(Drill Order) 


Egmont-op Zee, Salamanca, Pyrenees, Waterloo, Lucknow, 
Nile 1884, ’85, Aisne, 1914, Hindenburg Line, Macedonia 1915, ’18 


HONOURS OF 


DEWAR’S “White Label” 


Award of the Interna- nT ota . . one of more than 
tional Exposition of ma 60 medals honouring 
Agriculture, Buenos Dewar's for excetlence 
Aires, Argentina, 1910 af in Scotch Whisky. 
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W bite Label 


Medal Scotch for more than 80 years 


Victoria V at 
“None Finer” — Liqueur Scotch 










Dewars 


‘White Label” 
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and Victoria Vat” 


THESMEDALLSGO TEM. OF THE. VOREDR 


wo cet 
Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York oles 


Both 86.8 Proof * RLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 
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HARBOR AT ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


NEW FRONTIER 


Alexandria and Murmansk . . . Co- 
lombo and Casablanca . . . the color- 
ful ports of the world mark this nation’s 
new frontier—the sea. 


The thunder of storm-driven waves, 
the whip and whisper of stinging spray, 
and the throbbing engines of merchant 
ships are in America’s blood. We have 
again become a major seafaring nation 
because our security demands it. 


In the far-sighted Merchant Marine 
» Act of 1936,* Congress laid plans for 
the large U. S.-flag merchant marine 
necessary for our national defense and 
commerce. But Pearl Harbor caught 
us only partly prepared—and military 
plans had to wait while we built the 


W.W. AYER & SON 


shipping to back Navy and Army 
offensives. 


America’s reborn merchant marine 
has literally turned the course of this 
war. It can be solid insurance against 
another. And, in peacetime, it can 
give us control over our vital foreign 
trade the billions of dollars of 
exports that make jobs and _ profits 
for farmers and industries . . . the 
countless things we must import to 
eat or wear or use. 


American Export Lines people and 
ships have been serving the govern- 
ment’s needs for four years. Our 
unique Mediterranean and Indian 
Ocean experience has made a major 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


contribution to military campaigns 
in those areas—and on other world- 
wide routes. 


But indications are that soon we 
will serve your needs with fast, effi- 
cient ships and citizen crews . . . what 
you want to buy and sell abroad will 
determine our cargoes and ports of call. 


*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,’ is a merchant 
fleet “‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 


DON?T? GIVE CUP THE SHIR St 





THE THEATRE 


(As indicated below, many shows will give special 
War Bond performances next week. Tickets can be 
obtained by buying War Bonds at any major depart- 
ment store. There will also be some juggling of 
schedules because of the July 4 holiday; and, as 
there may be further last-minute changes, you’d do 
well to check with the newspapers....E. and W. 
mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


- Anna Lucasta—Philip Yordan’s very impressive play 
about a Negro prostitute is certainly something 
you shouldn’t miss. Hilda Simms is in the cast 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director. 
(Mansfield, 47, W. CI 6-9056. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

A Bett For AnANo—John Hersey’s novel about the 
A.M.G. in Italy made into a play that might bea 
little better without its somewhat patronizing air. 
Fredric March makes up for a lot, however, with 
the best performance he ever gave. (Cort, 48, E. 
BR 9-0046. Nightly at 8:40. Mat. Sat. vat 2:40< 
Closes for several weeks on Sat., June 30.) 

DarK oF THE Moon—Rather nice musical fantasy 
about a mortal girl who gets tangled up with a 
witch boy. With Richard Hart. (46th Street, 46, 
W. CI 6-6075. Nightly, except Sun, at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40. Special War Bond 
performance Mon. Aft., July 2, at 2:40.) ‘ 

Dear RutH—One of those overpowering little girls 
writes letters to a soldier and gets her elder sister 
in quite a fix. Routine, but amusing. The cast in- 
cludes Virginia Gilmore (to be replaced by Au- 
gusta Dabney on Mon., July 2y5 Lenore Loner- 
gan, and Howard Smith. (Henry Miller, 43, E. 
BR 9-3970. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) f 

FoxHOLe IN THE PARLoR—Montgomery Clift as a sol- 
dier whose horror of war has temporarily unbal- 
anced his mind. Unfortunately, Elsa Shelley’s 
treatment isn’t quite up to her theme. With Rus- 
sell Hardie, Flora Campbell, and Grace Coppin. 
(Ethel Barrymore, 47, W. CI 6-0390. Nightly, 
except Mon., at 8:45. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 

THE ke MENAGERIE—Laurette “Taylor magnificent 
as a matron who just wants to get her daughter 
married. Julie Haydon, Eddie Dowling, and An- 
thony Ross are also in Tennessee Williams’ un- 
even but generally very effective play, Winner of 
the Drama Critics?’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. 
BR 9-3565. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harvey—Odd as it certainly sounds, this fantasy 
about a cheerful drunk and an invisible rabbit 
is a delight from beginning to end. Frank Fay’s 
performance in the leading role is a masterpiece 
of restrained humor. With Josephine-Hull. Win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR. 
9-4566. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Hasty Heart—A beautiful nurse (Anne Burr) 
and some sympathetic comrades humanize a crusty 
Scot practically on his deathbed. As written by 
John Patrick (and played by Richard Basehart), 
he doesn’t seem quite worth the bother. (Hudson, 
44, E. BR 9-5641. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

| Rememeer MAMA—The saga of a Norwegian family 
in San Francisco, brilliantly adapted by John van 
Druten from the Kathryn Forbes novel. Mady 
Christians, as Mama, and Oscar Homolka, as a 
sporty relative, are both splendid. Richard -Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein II are the pro- 





< ducers. (Music Box, 45, W. CI 6-4636. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
a 30e) 


THe Late Georce ApLtey—An adaptation of the Mar- 
quand novel that may have been broadened and 
simplified a little too much but is still a very fine 
show. Leo G. Carroll in the title role is more 
Bostonian than Lucius. Beebe. The cast, directed 
by George S. Kaufman, includes Janet Beecher, 
Percy Waram, and Margaret Dale. (Lyceum, 45, 
E. CH 4-4256. Nightly at 8:40. Mat. Sat. at 
2:40. Special War Bond performance Thurs. 
Aft., June 28, at 2:40. Closes for several weeks 
on Sat., June 30.) 

Lire with FatHer—This agreeable comedy, based on 
Clarence Day’s rich and affectionate biography of 
his family, is in its sixth year. Wallis Clark and 
Lily Cahill play Father and Mother. (Empire, 
B’way at 40. PE 6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Overtons—Familiar piece about one of those 
marriages that are always threatening to break up 
hut somehow never do. With Judith Evelyn, June 
Knight, Jack Whiting, and Walter N. Greaza. 
(National, 41, W. PE 6-8220. Nightly, except 
Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 
OFA EVENTS OF-INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 7. 


Cy 


Ten Littte INDIANS—In Agatha Christie’s book every- 
body got killed, but in the play there are two 
survivors. Not terribly exciting, but still well 
above the general leyel of mystery shows. Among 
the doomed are Estelle Winwood and Halliwell 
Hobbes. (Plymouth, 45, W. CI 6-9156. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40.) 

THe Voice OF THE TurTLE—An expert comedy by John 
van Druten, with a small, expert cast consisting of 
Betty Field, Elliott Nugent, and Audrey Christie. 
(Morosco, 45, W. CI 6-6230. Nightly at 8:35. 
Mat. Sat. at 2:35. Special War Bond perform- 
ance Fri. Aft., June 29, at 2:35. Closes for sev- 
eral weeks on Sat., June 30.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Boomer Girt—A great big musical about a feminist 
uprising in the 1860’s. The book and the music 
are nothing you’d be likely to remember, but the 
sets and costumes and Agnes de Mille’s ballets 
are very fetching. The cast includes Joan Mc- 
Cracken, Nanette Fabray, and Mabel Taliaferro. 
(Shubert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. Spe- 
cial War Bond performance Thurs, Aft., June 
28, at 2:30.) 

Carouset—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II have transplanted “Liliom”’ to New England 
and set it to music with very agreeable results. 
Agnes de Mille arranged the dances, Jo Mielziner 
designed the sets, and Rouben Mamoulian is the 
director. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs., except July 
Be as Sat. at 2:30; special Mat. Wed., July 4, at 
2:30. 

Concert Varieties—Billy Rose’s attempt to uplift 
vaudeville is handicapped by a little too much 
intricate dancing but it is satisfactory enough on 


the whole. The acts, introduced by Deems Taylor, - 


include the Katherine Dunham Dancers, Rosario 
and Autonio, Zero Mostel, and Imogene Coca. 
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(Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. CI 5-5200. Nightly at — 
8:30. Closes Thurs., June 28.) , \ieta 
Fottow tHe Girts—Gertrude Niesen demonstrating 
how to put over a song in a piece about sailors and ~ 
girls. Nice, if rudimentary, entertainment. Guy 
Bolton and Eddie Davis wrote the book. (Broad- — af 
hurst, 44, W. CI 6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., _ 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) ; 
Hottywoop Pinarore—George S. Kaufman has fixed 
Sir Arthur Sullivan up with a new book and 
lyrics, but many are likely to prefer the originals. 
William Gaxton, Victor Moore, and Shirley 
Booth are prominently displayed. (Alvin, 52, W. 
CI 5-6868. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. Special War Bond per- 
formance Thurs, Aft., July 5, at 2:30.) : 
LaFFING Room Onty!—This is the third Olsen and 
Johnson exhibit, and the boys seem to be running 
out of ideas, not to mention taste. With Frank 
Libuse. (Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and - — 
Sat. at:2:30.) ia 
OxtaHoma!—Splendid musical version of ‘“‘Green 
Grow the Lilacs,” contrived by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II and presented by the © 
Theatre Guild. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4-4664. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs., ex- 
cept July 5, and Sat. at 2:30; special Mat. Wed., : 
July 4, at 2:30.) ae 
On THE Town—A lot of attractive, lively youngsters, E 
including Nancy Walker, in a fine musical, mainly — | 
about three sailors and their girls. (44th Street, — s 
ay 
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44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) oo 

Sone of NorwAy—The life of Grieg, as set to ar- 
rangements of some of his own music. Good-look- 
ing and pleasant to listen to, but the book is mod- 
erately foolish. With Irra Petina, Helena Bliss, 
Lawrence Brooks, and Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 
45, W. CO 5-2412. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. Special War Bond 
performance Mon. Aft., July 2, at 2:30.) 

Up in CentrAt PArK—Romberg songs, cheerful dances 
arranged by Helen Tamiris, and a lot of pretty + 
scenery and costumes do a lot to redeem a fairly 
pedestrian book. Noah Beery impersonates Boss — 
Tweed, and Maureen Cannon and Wilbur Evans 









take care of the romance. (Broadway, B’way at a 
53. CI 7-2887. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. | 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. Special War Bond 
performance Fri. Aft., June 29, at 2:30.) ear 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—‘‘Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40 and Sun, at 3.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music, — 
and/or other entertainment, Several of them are 
closed or have fill-in performers on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead before 
starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, 
at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers 
seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice or less.) 


























AmeassAvor GARDEN, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra playing its polite dance music yo 
in this cool and subterranean summerhouse. = 

Bittmore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—An | 
old favorite, uninhabited for quite a while, is 
again in business, with Cardini (one of our more 
expert magicians), the dance team of Fred and 
Elaine Barry, and Henry Busse’s orchestra. 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
To meet Miss Paula Laurence and Miss Georgia 
Gibbs, who have been neglecting us for too long — 
a time. Also, Josh White and that guitar, and 
Edmond Hall’s band. dng tea 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-27 
—This timeless cavern has Imogene Coca and h 
cantankerous comedy, jazz piano by Mary Lou 
Williams and Cliff Jackson, songs by Ann Hatha- 
way, and music by Phil Moore’s orchestra. 


circumstance a4 la carte. Chauncey Gray’s orches~ 
tra and Chiquito’s rumba band. es 
Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—For an ornate but 
pleasant dinner or supper to the chipper dance 
music of Eddie Davis’s and Gil Murray’s or-— 
chestras. ae | 
Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—One o 
our largest and most luxurious tropics, fitted out 
mostly with a chromium-plated clientele. Dick 


Gasparre’s orchestra and a rumba band play non- 
stop music. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus with his 
mind-reading business (very neat) is in the ele- -? 


gant Cotillion Room. Stanley Melba’s orchestra 
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ot athe nafé Pierre. Tea dancing daily. 
PLATZ “ig§ Bre” at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Hildegarde de- 


“ee parts from the Persian Roem after Wed. July 4, 


ad and will be replaced by Walter Liberace whose 

fancy it is to play piano to a victrola accompani- 

i ‘ment. Bob Grant’s and Mark Monte’s bands will 

_——__ continue to alternate on the stand. Tea dancing 
-* daily in the Palm Court. 

Sr. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—The way 
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heaven would look in the hands of a good interior 
decorator. Reasonably celestial dance music by 
Paul Sparr’s orchestra. 

AVOY-PLAZA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The elabo- 
rate Café Lounge presents a lot of vocal choruses 
accompanied by the sweet music of London’s Roy 
Fox and Clemente’s marimba band, Tea dancing 
every day, 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—A rather well- 
known playroom for the children. Ernie Holst’s 
orchestra and a rumba band are on hand all eve- 
ning. 

Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof has a small supper show, princi- 
pally Borrah Minevitch’s Harmonica Rascals, for 
no special reason. Nat Brandwynne’s orchestra 
provides better-than-usual dance music, and 
Mischa Borr’s orchestra alternates with it at 
supper. ... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is in the 
Lounge Restaurant. 

Suprer Ciuss—Entertainment but no dancing—sLuE 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55 (PL 3-0626): comic monologues 
by Eddie Mayehoff and all sorts of nice music 
by Mildred Bailey, the Delta Rhythm Boys, and 
the Herman Chittison Trio....RusAN BLEU, 4 E. 
56 (EL 5-9787): brightsome singing by Monica 
Boyar, Thelma Carpenter, and a quartet; a pro- 
digious variety of good piano playing by Garland 
Wilson, José Melis, and Julius Monk. Closes for 
the summer on Sat., June 30.... spivy's ROOF, 
139 E..57 (PL 3-9322): Spivy, still talking those 
songs about what shouldn’t happen to a dog, and 
Carter and Bowie’s piano duets. 

_Miscettancous—At the coo rouce, 65 E. 56 (PL 
3-8887): small and elegant; Dick Wilson’s or- 
chestra playing jauntily for dancing. . . . VERSAILLES, 
151 E. 50 (PL 8-0310): Jerry Cooper and a show 
full of delectable young ladies who sometimes 
seem tired of it all; dance music by Joe Ricardel. 
-.. 1-2-3 clus, 123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): peace 
and quiet, broken only mildly by Roger Stearns’ 
genteel piano; no dancing.... CASINO RUSSE, 157 
W. 56 (CI 6-6116): Russian food that is wonder- 
ful; Russian entertainment that is—well—Rus- 
sian entertainment; Cornelius Codolban’s orches- 
tra....£&t CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheridan Sq. (CH 
2-4646): good Spanish dishes and even better 
Spanish music. ... COPACABANA, 10 E. 60 (PL 8- 
1060): Russell Swann (a fairly cerebral enter- 
tainer for this establishment) and his magicianly 
tricks, with Mitzi Green and Enric Madriguera’s 
lush orchestra to help out. Upstairs in the Cabana 
Room, a rumba band.... Astor roor, B’way at 
44 (CI 6-6000): large, cool, and full of helter- 
skelter young people, egged on by Harry James’ 
orchestra. .. . ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Central Pk. S. (CI 
7-0300): Stan Keller’s orchestra.... LINCOLN, 8 
Ave, at 44 (CI 6-4500): Erskine Hawkins’ or- 
chestra. ... MADISON, 15 E. 58 (VO 5-5000): Os- 
‘car Day’s orchestra. ... NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. 
at 34 (ME 3-1000): Sonny Dunham’s orchestra 
and an ice show. ... PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 
(PE 6-5000): George Paxton’s orchestra.... 
ROOSEVELT, Madison at 45 (MU 6-9200): Eddie 
Stone’s orchestra. 

Warm-weather note: Over in Brooklyn, the 
Marine Roof of the sosserr, Montague and Hicks 
Sts. (MA 48100), with its view of the harbor 
and its open-air deck, now has supper dancing 
Fri, and Sat. Eves. 


Mostty For Music—No dancing, unless otherwise 
indicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2- 
6683): Pee Wee Russell, Miff Mole, Muggsy 
Spanier, and their compatriots making the tem- 
perature twenty degrees hotter inside. ... VILLAGE 
VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2-9355): hard 
to tell from a hole in the ground, but nicely 
fitted out with Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kamin- 
sky as trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; Don 
Frye as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso 
songs; dancing... .DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL s- 
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ing Fri., June 29) and Al Casey’s new trio; danc- 
ing. ... ONYX, 57° W. 52 (EL 5-7835): Stuff 
Smith’s trio, and Hot Lips Page huffing, puffing, 
and blowing the house down. ... JIMMY RYAN'S, 53 
W. 52 (EL 5-9600): a hot trio that includes Dan- 
ny Alvin and Hank Duncan; dancing. ... THREE 
peuces, 72 W. 52 (EL 5-9861): Dizzy Gillespie, 
Don Byas, and Erroll Garner in a band of their 
own (through Thurs., July s). 
AL Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 
just for the fine view of the Hudson and dance 
music by Ron Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
band. . . . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 
67: a small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 
then. ... MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT, 11 W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden. ... CENTRAL PARK zoo: the 
cafeteria there is crowded on weekends but nice 
in midweek for a late breakfast or an afternoon 
beer. 
A few sidewalk cafés: srevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave, 


at, 12; 
ART 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries will be closed 
Wed., July 4.) 


AmerICAN—The Encyclopedia Britannica collection 
of contemporary art: International Bldg., Rocke- 
feller Center. Weekdays, including July 4, 11@ M. 
to 6 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 6 P.M.; through July 8 

AMERICAN ACADEMY, B’ way at 155—Painting and 
sculpture by Edward Hopper, Paul Manship, and 
others. Daily 2 to 5 P.M.; through Fri., June 29. 

AustriAN—A hundred years of Austrian art, from 
Ferdinand Georg Waldmiiller to Oskar Kokosch- 
ka; a benefit for the Save the Children Federation: 
American British Art Center, 44 W. 56. Week- 
days 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; Sun., 2 to 5 P.M.3 
through Sat., July 7. 

Frick Cottection, 1 E. 70o—The pictures and other 
art treasures which have been hidden away for 
safekeeping since we entered the war are now 
back in the Museum. Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

Groups—aAt the purtacher, 11 E. 57: old and modern 
paintings and drawings. Mon. through Fri., ro 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 31....REHN, 683 
5s Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, 
and many others. Daily 10 A.M. ta 5 P.M. through 


Fri., June 29....PASSEDOIT, 121 E, 57: paint- 
ing ‘ead sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José de 
Creeft, and others of this group. Mon. through 


Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to I P.M.3 
through July 31... . MAcseTH, 11 E. 57: oils and 
water colors by contemporary American artists. 
Daily 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Fri., June 
29....67 GALLERY, 67 E. 57:. fourteen painters, 
centered about Hans Arp, in whose general style 
the gallery see signs of a new “ism.” Daily 11 
A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., June 30... . PERLS, 
32 E. 58: American, French, and Cuban paint- 
ings. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 8... . CONTEMPORARY Arts, 106 E. 57: 
paintings by twenty-four artists who have had 
their first one-man shows here. Daily 10 A.M. to 5 

M.; through Sat., June 30... . NIERENDORF, 53 E. 
57: work by contemporaries. Daily 9:30 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M.; through Sat., June 30... . BABCOCK, 38 
E. 57: new paintings by artists of the gallery’s 
group; also a few nineteenth-century works. Mon. 
through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 
3I.... ROSENBERG, 16 E. 57: work by Rattner, 
Hartley, Hélion, Avery, and Weber. Mon. through 
Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 13. 
..ART OF THIS CENTURY, 30 W. 57: painting and 
sculpture by Loren Maclver, Gypsy Rose Lee, 
I. Rice Pereira, and other women. Weekdays 
II A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Sat., July 7... . FERAR- 
Git, 63 E. 57: paintings by around a hundred 
contemporary Americans. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Fri., July 6.... mMip- 
TOWN, 605 Madison, at 58: a seasonal retrospec- 
tive show by the gallery’s group. Mon. through 
Fri...i0 AM, to 6 P.M.;> through “ily 13... 
NIVEAU, 63 E. 57: Dufy, Utrillo, Pascin, and 
other French painters. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; through July 14....KLEEMANN, 65 E. 57: 
Corbino, Eilshemius, Bosa, and others. Thurs. and 
Fri:, 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 12 
noon; through Sat., June 30.... WEYHE, 794 Lex- 
ington, at 61: Edward Stevens, Nye Pharr, and 
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other ies 4 - Americans. Mon. through Fri., 9 

A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sat., 9 A.M. to 1 P.M.; through 
Tals 27ere; LEVITT, 16 W. 57: Oronzo Gasparo, 
Everett Spruce, and others. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M.; through July 31....FeIGt, 601 Madi- 
son, at 57: members of this gallery’s group, in- 
cluding De Hirsh Margules and Mariano Rod- 
riguez. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
July 2t....MitcH, 108 W. 57: Sidney Laufman, 
Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll, and others. Mon. 
through Fri., 9 a.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 31. 

Aristine MAiLLtoL—A memorial show: Buchholz, 32 
E. 57. Daily 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., 
June 30. 

MertropotitaN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries 
of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization; also, prints and draw- 
ings by Goya. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun. 
and July 4, from 1 to 5 P.M. 

Museum of Mooern Aart, 11 W. 53—A large part of 
the Museum’s collection of painting and sculpture. 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 p.M.; Sun. and July 4, 
from 1 to 7 p.M.; through Nov 4. 

Museum of Non-Obuective PAINTING, 24 E. 54—Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun. and July 4, from 12 noon 
to 6 P.M.; through Sept. 15. 

Freo E, Rosertson—Semi-naive paintings by Grandma 
Moses’ brother: St. Etienne, 46 W. 57. Mon. 
through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 

I P.M.; through July 14. 


MUSIC 


StapiuM Concerts—Philharmonic-Symphony—André 
Kostelanetz conducting, Thurs., June 28; Alex- 
ander Smallens conducting, Fri. and Tues., June 
29 and July 3; Franz Allers conducting, Sat. and 





Sun., June 30-July 1; Al Goodman conducting, 
Mon., July 2; Leonard Bernstein conducting, 
Thurs, through Sat., July 5-7. Highlights: Lily 


Pons, soprano, June 28; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, June 30; Dinah Shore, contralto, July 2; 
Bronislaw Huberman, violin, July 5; Alec Tem- 
pleton, piano, July 7. (Lewisohn Stadium, Am- 
sterdam Ave. at 138. AU 3-3400. At 8:30 P.M. 
Midtown ticket office: Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 
57. CI 7-5534. In case of rain, last-minute plans 
will be broadcast at 5, 6, and 7 P.M. over WNYC. 
Fifth Avenue buses marked ‘Stadium’ leave 
Washington Square at frequent intervals week- 
days between 6:44 and 7:32 P.M. and Sundays 
between 6:31 and 7:31 P.M.) 

JUILLIARD Galictes= Katherine Bacon, piano, Tues., 
July 3; Ernest Hutcheson, piano, WwW ed., July 4; 
Lonny or piano, Thurs., July 5; Marcel 
Grandjany, h arp, Fri., July 6. (Juilliard Concert 
Hall, 130 Claremont Ave., at 122. At 4 p.m. No 
tickets necessary.) 

Park Concerts—Central Park Mall—Goldman Band: 
Sun., Mon., and Fri., at 8:30 P.M. ... Naumburg 
Orchestra, Richard Bales conducting, "Wed., July 
4, at 8:15 P.M. 


SPORTS 


BAsEBALL—At the PoLo GrouUNDs: Giants vs. Pitts- 
burgh, Thurs., June 28, at 8:45 pP.M., and Fri., 
June 29, at 2:30 P.M.; Giants vs. Chicago, Sat., 
June 30, at 2:30 P.M., and Sun., July 1 (double- 
header), at 2:05 P.M.; Giants vs. St. Louis, Mon., 
July 2, at 8:45 P.M. , Wed. , July 4 (doubleheader), 
at 1:30 P.M., and Thurs., July 5, at 2:30 P.M.; 
Giants vs. Cincinnati, Fri., July 6, at 2:30 P.M., 
and Sat., July 7 (doubleheader), at 1:30 P.M.... 
EBBETS FIELD: Dodgers vs. Chicago, Thurs. and Fri., 
June 28-29, at 2:30 p.M.; Dodgers vs. Pittsburgh, 
Sat., June 30, at 8:30 "p. M., and Sun., July 1 
(doubleheader), at 2:05 P.M.; Dodgers vs. Cincin- 
nati, Tues., July 3, at 8: 30 P.M., Wed., 
(doubleheader), at 1:30 P.M., and ‘Thurs., July 5, 
at 2:30 p.M.; Dodgers vs. St. Louis, Fri., July 6, 
at 8:30 P.M., and Sat., July 7, at 2:30 P.M. 

Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Rocky Graziano 
vs. Freddie Cochrane, welterweights, 10 rounds, 
Fri., June 29; Tommy Bell vs. Jake La Motta, 
middleweights, 10 rounds, Fri., July 6. (Pre- 
liminaries at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 

Gotr—U.S. Seniors’ G.A. Annual Championship, 
daily through Fri., June 29, Apawamis Club, 
Rye, N.Y.... Metropolitan G.A. Amateur-Pro 
Championship, Sun., July 1, Montclair G.C., 
Montclair, N.J. 

Racinc—Weekdays at 


Aqueduct, at 1:30 P.M., 





July 4- 
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through July 14. (Carter Handicap, June 30; 
Tremont Handicap and Brooklyn Handicap, July 
4; Gazelle Handicap, July 7.) Frequent trains 
leave Penn Station Mon. through Fri. between 
11:05 A.M. and 1:10 P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 
A.M. and 1:25 P.M. 

Soccer—Brookhattan vs. Hispanos and Wanderers 
vs. N.Y. Americans; exhibition games for the 
benefit of the Red Cross, Thurs., June 28, at 7 
p.M, (Yankee Stadium. For tickets, call BR 9- 








2104.) q F 
TeNNis—Eastern Intercollegiate © Championships, 
daily through Sat., June 30, Montclair A.C., 


Montclair, N.J. 

Track—National Senior and Junior Championships, 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, Fri. and Sat., 
June 29-30, at 2 p.m. (Randalls Island. For tick- 
ets, call BR 9-2104.) 

Trottinc—Weekdays at Saratoga, N.Y., at 8:15 
P.M., through Aug. 25.... Weekdays at Roose- 
velt Raceway, Westbury, L.I., at 8:40 p.m. (A 
special train leaves Penn Station at 7:03 P.M.) 

Yacuttnc—Championship regattas on the Sound: 
New Rochelle Y.C., Sun., July 1; Larchmont 
Y.C., Wed., July 4; at about 2 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


SeventH War Loan Drive—A sham attack on a Bou- 
gainville pillbox, with flame-throwers, bazookas, 
rocket launchers, and other equipment seldom seen 
by civilians: Tues., July 3, at 8 p.m. (Yankee 
Stadium. Tickets can be obtained by buying War 
Bonds at banks or motion-picture theatres... . 
“The Fighting Lady,’ a 103-foot model of an 
aircraft carrier, is on view in the Sunken Plaza 
of Rockefeller Center. (Purchasers of War 
Bonds, at the Plaza, may go on board.) 

Wartime Exuipitions—At the CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lex- 
ington, at 42: a collection of United States Army 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and 
small arms, as well as equipment captured from 
the Germans and Japanese; also, weekdays from 
12 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of 
recent Army and Navy films. Weekdays, includ- 
ing July 4, from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., I1 A.M. 
to 7 P.M..., MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, 
R.C.A. Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., at 49: a large collec- 
tion .of naval aviation training equipment, in- 
cluding the Norden bombsight and the ‘‘Gunair- 
structor,’”’ a device in which the conditions and 
problems of air combat are simulated. Daily, in- 
cluding July 4, from 1o A.M. to 10 P.M.; through 
Aug. 31.... NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central 
Pk. W. at 76: military miscellany—firearms, 
swords, flags, even diaries—dating from the 
French and Indian wars through the first World 
War. Tues. through Fri., except July 4, from 
1 to 5 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through 
July 31. 

Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53. 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 p.M.; Sun. and July 4, 
from 1 to 7 P.M.; through Sept. 30. 

Museum OF THe City of New York, 5 Ave. at 104— 
About a hundred prints and other memorabilia 
showing the work of John Stephenson, who built 
New York’s first omnibuses, horsecars, early sub- 
way trains, and other rolling stock; also, the 
history of New York’s police force, shown in 
drawings, photographs, uniforms, and documents: 
Tues, through Sat., including July 4, from 1o 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 p.M.; through Sept. 30. 


ON THE AIR 


State Department—Archibald MacLeish and others 
in a discussion of our international policy, Sat., 
June 30, at 7 P.M., WEAF. 

Mayor La GuarviA—In the second of a series of 
talks on New York City, Thurs., June 28, at 
7220 P. Ms, WZ. 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur Rodzinski 
conducting, Sun., July 1, at 3 p.m., WABC.... 
Stadium Concerts, Fri., June 29 and July 6, at 
8:30 P.M., WNYC.... Boston “Pops” orchestra, 
Arthur Fiedler conducting, Sat., June 30 and 
July 7, at 8:30 p.M., WJZ.... Duke Ellington 
and his orchestra, Sat., June 30 and July 7, at 
5 P.M., WJZ. 

Sports—Boxing: Rocky Graziano vs. Freddie Coch- 
rane, Fri., June 29; Tommy Bell vs. Jake La 
Motta, Fri., July 6; at 10 p.m., WOR. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri,, at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
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THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 


FROM THURSDAY, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, 


JUNE 28, 
SUE Neds 


Paris), Wed. at 10:45 P.M., WJZ.... Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 P.M., 
WABC.... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 P.M., WMCA.... Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
London), Sun. at 1:45 P.M., WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.M., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun, at 11:15 P.M., WEAF. 
... Lisa Sergio, Mon. through Fri. at 7 P.M., 
WOXR.... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 P.M., 
WABC. ... Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:45 P.M., WHN.... Leland Stowe, Sat. at 7:15 
P.M., WJZ....Raymond Swing, Mon. through 
Efi, at 7315 P.M, WIZ. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Guest iN THE House—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who al- 
most breaks up a happy family. With Anne Bax- 
ter and Ralph Bellamy. (Normandie, Park at 53; 
Fri. and Sat., June 29-30.... Sutton, 3 Ave. at 
57; Fri. through Mon., June 29-July 2.) 

Junior Miss—Sally Benson’s series about a little 
girl who tries to rearrange life in terms of the 
cinema has been very pleasantly adapted for the 
screen. With Peggy Ann Garner. (Rivoli, B’way 
at P 

Our nana Were Younc AND Gay—Wholesome little 
rich girls abroad in 1923. The treatment is light, 
nostalgic, and sometimes funny. With Gail Rus- 
sell and Diana Lynn. (Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; 
Thurs., June 28.... 8th Street Playhouse, 52 W. 
8; Sat. through Mon., June 30-July 2.... Trans- 
Lux 85th Street, Madison at 85; Wed. through 
Fri., July 4-6....Trans-Lux 52nd Street, Lex- 
ington at 52; Wed. through Sat., July 4-7.) 

A Royat ScANDAtL—Tallulah Bankhead, as the Em- 
press of all the Russias, in a comedy that has 
probably little to do with either Catherine or his- 
tory, but is pretty funny anyway. (Loew’s 86th 
Street, 3 Ave. at 86; through Fri., June 29.... 
Art, 36 E. 8; through Tues., July 3.... Plaza, 
58, E. of Madison; Sat. through Tues., June 30- 
July 3....Loew’s 42nd Street, Lexington at 42; 
Sun. and Mon., July 1-2.) 

Without Love—Donald Ogden Stewart’s version of 
Philip Barry’s play that has practically nothing 
to do with the original but is very gay and charm- 
ing. Katharine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy head 
the cast. (Stoddard, B’way at 90; through Tues., 
July 3....Loew’s 86th Street, 3 Ave. at 86; 
Sat. through Tues., June 30-July 3... . 8th Street 
Playhouse, 52 W. 8; Tues. through Thurs., July 
3-5.... Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; Tues. through 
Sat., July 3-7.... Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Wed. 
through Fri., July 4-6.) 

Wonpver MAN—Danny Kaye plays twins in this 
funny film about love, murder, and ghosts. With 
Virginia Mayo and Vera-Ellen. (Astor, B’way at 
45. 

Notes—‘‘To the Shores of Iwo Jima,” a stirring and 

sometimes shocking documentary film of the 

Marines’ victory in the Pacific, in Technicolor, is 

being shown at the Plaza,'58, E. of Madison, Sat. 

through Tues., June 30-July 3.... “Now—the 


Peace,” a graphic and arresting short film having 
to do with the practical application of Dumbarton 
Oaks and Bretton Woods, is being shown at the 
following newsreel theatres: Trans-Lux, B’way at 
49, and Madison at 60; through Mon., July 2; 
Embassy, Park at 42; Fri. through Tues., June 
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29-July 3; Embassy, 33 W. 50; Fri. through 
Thurs., June 29-July 5. F 


REVIVALS 


Atice Avams (1935)—The Booth Tarkington novel, 
with Katharine Hepburn and Fred MacMurray. 
(Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 84; Sat. through 
Mon., June 30-July 2.) 

ArRROWSMITH (1931)—Sinclair Lewis’ story, adapted 
for the screen by Sidney Howard. (Little Carne- 
gie, 146 W. 57; through Fri., July 6.) 

Arsenic AND Oto Lace (1944)—The Brooklyn poison 
classic. With Cary Grant, Priscilla Lane, and 
Raymond Massey. (Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; Thurs., 
June 28.) 

THe Garden oF ALLAH (1936)—The Hichens novel 
about desert love. Marlene Dietrich, Charles 
Boyer, and Technicolor. (Stoddard, B’way at 90; 
starting Wed., July 4.) ; 

THe Gay Divorcée (1934)—Ginger Rogers and Fred 
Astaire singing and dancing to Cole Porter’s 
“Night and Day.” (Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 
84; Sat. through Mon., June 30-July 2.) 

Here Comes Mr. JorvAN (1941)—About a prize- 
fighter who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 
Robert Montgomery and Claude Rains. (World, 
153 W. 49; Thurs., June 28.) 

THe INFoRMER (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Mon. 
and Tues., July 2-3.... Thalia, B’way- at 95; 
starting Tues., July 3.) 

In Name Onty (1939)—Kay Francis, Carole Lom- 
bard, and Cary Grant in the usual triangle mess. 
(Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23; Sun, through 
Tues., July 1-3.) 

In Our Time (1944)—Poland in 1939. With Ida 
Lupino and Paul Henreid. (Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57; 
Tues. through Thurs., July 3-5.) 

Joy of Livinc (1938)—Kern tunes and comedy, with 
Irene Dunne and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. (Col- 
ony, 2 Ave. at 79; Fri. and Sat., June 29-30.) 

Lapies IN RETIREMENT (1941)—Three batty. sisters and 
a lonely cottage on the heath. Ida Lupino, Elsa 
Lanchester, and Louis Hayward. (Alden, B’way 
at 67; through Sat., June 30.) 

Love ArrAin (1939)—Romance starts at sea. Irene 
Dunne and Charles Boyer. (Gramercy Park, Lex- 
ington at 23; Sun. through Tues., July 1-3.) 

Our Town (1940)—The Thornton Wilder play. 
Frank Craven, Martha Scott, and William Hol- 
den. (Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 84; through 
Fri., June 29.) 

THe Prisoner oF ZENDA (1937)—Madeleine Carroll, 
Ronald Colman, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. (Col- 
ony, 2 Ave. at 79; Fri. and Sat., June 29-30.) 

SHALL We Dance? (1937)—One of the Astaire- | 
Rogers series, this time with Gershwin music. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; starting Tues., July 3.) 

Sous tes Toits pe Paris (1930)—Early René Clair 
film. In French. (5sth Street Playhouse, 154 W. 


55.) 

THey SHALL Have Music (1939)—Jascha Heifetz and 
the lower East Side. (Little Carnegie, 146 W. 
57; through Fri., July 6.) 

THe 39 Steps (1935)—Madeleine Carroll and Robert 
Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Stoddard, 
B’way at 90; starting Wed., July 4.) 

Trave. Winps (1939)—-South Seas adventure. Joan 
Bennett and Fredric March, (Schuyler, Colum- 
bus Ave. at 84; through Fri., June 29.) 

Vivacious Lavy (1938)—Ginger Rogers as a night- 
club singer and James Stewart as a professor. 
(Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Mon. and Tues., July 2-3.) 

WutHerinG HeiGuHts (1939)—Merle Oberon and Lau- 
rence Olivier on the Bronté moors. (Colony, 2 
Ave. at 79; Sun. and Mon., July 1-2.) 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M.” 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—tnHurs., JUNE 28: ‘‘Fragment of 
an Empire” (1929), Russian film... . FRI. THROUGH 
SUN., JUNE 29-JULY 1: “‘The Last Command” (1928), 
with Emil Jannings; and “Plane Crazy” (1928), 
Walt Disney cartoon, .. .MON. THROUGH THURS., JULY 
2-5: one sequence of ‘Hotel Imperial” (1926-7), 
with Pola Negri; and “The Wind” (1928), with 
Lillian’ Gish... . FROM FRI., yuty 6: “The Passion 
of Joan of Arc” (1928), directed by Carl-Theodor 
Dreyer. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to service 
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F you had the new Four Roses 
Recipe Book, you’d know all of 
them—and ten more, too. 


Just clip the coupon at the right 
and we'll be glad to send you this 
grand recipe book, beautifully illus- 
trated with color photographs. 

The drinks shown above are all 
made with that magnificent whis- 
key, Four Roses. Reading from left 


to right, starting at the top, they 
are: Manhattan, Whiskey Flip, 
Whiskey Fix, Mardi Gras, Mint 
Julep, Highball, Ward 8, Old Fash- 
ioned, Derby Fizz, “21” Punch, Hot 
Toddy, Whiskey Sour, Milk Punch, 


Cold Toddy, and Egg-Nog. 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 
Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


The same great whiskey 
today as before the war 


Frankfort Distillers Corp. 
500 Fifth Avenue oad 
(Dept. 66) Pei 


New York 18, N. Y. le, 


Please send me a free copy of your 
new 16-page Four Roses mixed- 
drink recipe book, “25 Drink Ree- 
ipes that Ring the Bell.” 


Street 





City. 2 eae 2 


States 22 
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men and their families. Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU eau 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing, 1 E. 4 
(MU 2-4310). 

VOLUNTEER Work-—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of 
the city into various kinds of work are listed 
below, along with a few of the most pressing 
needs of the moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men 
and women to work in canteens at least one shift 
a week, night or day; men and women to take 
a short training course and then work a mini- 
mum of two full days a week as group-leaders 
in summer playgrounds... . RED cross, 315 Lexing- 
ton, at 38 (MU 4-4455): women to take a forty- 
six-hour training course and then work four 
daytime hours a week as dietitians’ aides in hos- 
pitals; women to take an eighty-hour course and 
then work at least two full days each week as 
nurses’ aides in hospital wards, clinics, etc.... 
AMERICAN WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, 16 E. 66 (RE 
4-6050) : women to work three to five hours a day, 
several days a week, preparing refreshments for 
service men’s clubs; women who can pass a driv- 
er’s test and then, after completing a course 
in mechanics and first aid, work two sessions a 
week, day or evening, in the Motor Transport 
Service, driving for the Armed Forces and gov- 
ernment agencies. (For Motor Transport work, 
apply at 17 E. 67. RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED Hos- 
PITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, at 41 (CA 5-7150): 
women to work in hospitals at least eight hours a 
week, day or evening, as aides in children’s wards, 
or, during the day, as clinic aides; men to take a 
short training course and then work at least one 
evening a week as orderlies. ... AMERICAN WOMEN'S 
HOSPITALS RESERVE CORPS, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7- 
0100): women to work several hours a weck, 
preferably during the day, as drivers for the 
Motor Corps; women to work at least one full 
day each week as receptionists in veterans’ re- 
habilitation centers. 

Note—The New York City Defense Recreation Com- 
mittee, 99 Park, at 40 (MU 3-6900), has issued 
an appeal for volunteers to work two four-hour 
shifts a week, during the day, giving out theatre 
tickets and arranging other entertainment for 
service personnel on furlough in the city. 

Harvesterts—The War Manpower Commission is re- 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during the summer. Applications can be 
made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 

SeventH War Loan Drive—The War Bond cam- 
paign is on, and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 
4-6050), and the C.D.V.O., 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310), 
are recruiting, volunteers who can work one or 
two afternoons or evenings a week canvassing 
or doing clerical work in connection with the 
drive. 

SatvaceE—Wastepaper, which is vitally needed, and 
food cans should be kept separate from other 
refuse and given to your building superintendent, 
who will see that they both reach the proper au- 
thorities. Although cans in any condition are ac- 
ceptable, it will facilitate handling if you flatten 
them after cutting out both ends. Wastepaper 
should be tied in easily handled bundles. ... The 
government urges that, householders continue to 
save kitchen fat, used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and sulfa ointments, among other things. 
Your butcher will give you two meat-ration 
tokens for every pound you turn in to him.... 
Rags are urgently needed for use on ships, in 
war plants, and by mechanized forces. They can 
be turned over to any charity organization or 
junk dealer. 

Susurss AND CountrY—The setups for volunteer work 
and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most rural communities have 
some sort of committee in charge of these activi- 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you to a 
convenient one, write for guidance to the War 
Council at your county seat. 

Girts, Loans, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to send 
overseas is acute. Donors who wish to contribute 
should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for an ap- 
pointment. ... American Relief for France is col- 
lecting clothing and bedding to send to destitute 
families overseas. Contributions should be sent to 
the organization’s workshop, at 15 E. 24, New 
York 10....Musical instruments, especially 
brasses and accordions, are needed for Army and 
Navy hospitals, transport ships, and recreation 
centers. Contributions can be made to the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, 654 Madison, at 60 (RE 4- 
2410). ... Good books of all kinds are wanted for 
men in the Merchant Marine. If you have any to 
give, mail them to the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Library, 45 Broadway, New York 6, or, for 
information about collections, call BO 9-0220. 


barbara gould* 


PERFUME, $1.50 and $3.75; LILTING FRAGRANCE, $1.25 and $2.25 


' FACE POWDER, $1.00; 


DUSTING POWDER, $1.00; 


(All prices plus tax) 


TALC, 50c 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—-WONDER MAN, 
Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo. 

Carito., B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Blood on the 
Sun,” James Cagney, Sylvia Sidney. : 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—Tentative— 
“The Naughty Nineties,’’ Abbott and Costello, 

Grose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—“Murder, He 
Says,”’ Fred MacMurray, Helen Walker. 

GotHAM, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—‘“‘Bedside Man- 
ner,” Ruth Hussey, John Carroll, Charles Rug- 
gles. 

Hottywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—‘‘Rhapsody 
in Blue,’ Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, Alexis Smith. 

Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—Through Wed., 
July 4: ‘“‘Those Endearing Young Charms,”’ 
Laraine Day, Robert Young. 

PARAMOUNT, B’way at 43 (BR_ 9-8738)—Through 
Tues., July 3: ‘Out of This World,” Diana Lynn, 
Eddie Bracken, Veronica Lake.... From Wed., 
July 4: “You Came Along,” Lizabeth Scott, 
Robert Cummings. 

Rapio City Music HatL, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
Through Wed., July 4: ‘The Valley of Decision,” 
Greer Garson, Gregory Peck, Donald Crisp. 

Rivou, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—vUNIoR Miss, Peggy 
Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—Through Mon., 
July 2: “Where Do We Go From Here?,” June 
Haver, Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie. ... From 
sn July 3: ‘“‘Nob Hill,” Joan Bennett, George 

ait 


State, B’way at 45 (BR _9-1957)—Through Wed., 
July 4: “Practically Yours,” Claudette Colbert, 
Fred MacMurray. 

Strano, B’way at 47 (CI_ 7-5900)—‘‘Confiict,” 
Humphrey Bogart, Alexis Smith, Sydney Green- 
street. 

Victorias B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—‘‘The Call of 
the Wild,” revival, Clark Gable, Loretta Young. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


ALvEN, B’way at 67 (SU 7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat.; June 30: LADIES IN RETIREMENT, Ida 
Lupino, Louis Hayward, Elsa Lanchester; also 
“Texas,” Claire Trevor, William Holden. ... 
Sun. and Mon., July 1-2: ‘Palooka,” Jimmy 
Durante, Lupe Velez; also “Wake Up and Live,” 
Walter Winchell, Alice Faye, Ben Bernie.... 
Tues. and Wed., July 3-4: “Tin Pan Alley,” Alice 
Faye, Jack Oakie, Betty Grable; also ‘‘Stolen 
Heaven,’’ Gene Raymond, Olympe Bradna. 

55TH Street PLayHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)— 
Revivals—sous Les TOoITs pe PARIs (in French), 
René Clair film; also “That Uncertain Feeling,” 
Merle Oberon, Melvyn Douglas, Burgess Mere- 
dith. 

Littte Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Revivals 
—ARROWSMITH, Helen Hayes, Ronald Colman; also 
THEY SHALL HAVE Music, Jascha Heifetz. 

STANLEY, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—“The Last 
Hill,’ Russian film. 

THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Through Mon., 
July 2: “On Approval,” Beatrice Lillie, Clive 
Brook; also ‘The Amateur Gentleman,’ revival, 
Margaret Lockwood, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr... . 
From Tues., July 3: THE INFORMER, revival, Victor 
McLaglen; also SHALL WE DANCE?, revival, Ginger 
‘Rogers, Fred Astaire. 

Worip, 153 W. 49 (CI 7-5747)—Revivals—Thurs., 
June 28: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Claude Rains.... From Fri., June 29: 
“Africa Speaks,’ documentary film. 


EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Tues., July 3: 
A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, Charles Cob- 
urn, Anne _ Baxter.... From Wed., July 4: 
“Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, 
Roddy McDowall. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., June 30: ‘The Princess and the 
Pirate,” Bob Hope; also “The Town Went 
Wild,” Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon.... 
Sun. through Tues., July 1-3: Love AFFAIR, revival, 
[rene Dunne, Charles Boyer; also IN NAME ONLY, 
revival, Kay Francis, Cary Grant, Carole Lom- 
bard.... From Wed., July 4: “God Is My Co- 
Pilot,” Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond 
Massey; also “‘Zombies on Broadway,’ Wally 
Brown, Alan Carney. 

Loew's 42np Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
Through Sat., June 30: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,” 
Joan Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova; also ‘‘Na- 
tional. Barn Dance,’ Jean Heather, Robert 
Benchley.... Sun. and Mon., July 1-2: A ROYAL 
SCANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, 
Anne Baxter; also *‘Tarzan and the Amazons,” 
Johnny Weissmuller....Tues. and Wed., July 
3-4: “Swing Out, Sister,” Frances Raeburn, Rod 
Cameron; also “They Met in the Dark,” Joyce 
Howard, James Mason. 

LexINGTON, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., July 4: “The Clock,’? Judy Garland, Rob- 
ert Walker; also “Gentle Annie,’ Donna Reed, 
James Craig. 

TrAns-Lux 52np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Thurs., June 28: ‘‘The Men in Her Life,” 
revival, Loretta Young, Conrad Veidt.... Fri. 
and Sat., June 29-30: “He Stayed for Break- 
fast,” revival, Loretta Young, Melvyn Doug- 


las....Sun. through Tues., July 1-3: “Here 
Come the Waves,” Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, 
Sonny Tufts.... From Wed., July 4: our Hearts 


WERE YOUNG AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell. 


AT THE. 
MOVIE HOUSES 





THURSDAY, JUNE 28, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 


THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE 4, UNDER ''MOTION PICTURES." 


Normanpie, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., June 
28: “Ill Be Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph 
Cotten, Shirley Temple.... Fri. and Sat., June 
29-30: GUEST IN THE HOUseE, Anne Baxter, Ralph 
Bellamy. ... Sun, through Tues., July 1-3: ‘‘The 
Stars Look Down,” revival, Margaret Lockwood, 
Michael Redgrave.... From Wed., July 4: 
“Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,’ Roddy McDow- 
all, Preston Foster. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Thurs., June 
28: ‘I'll Be Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph 
Cotten, Shirley Temple.... Fri. through Mon., 
June 29-July 2: Guest IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy.... From Tues., July 3: IN our 
TIME, revival, Ida Lupino, Paul Henreid. 

R.K.O. 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Tues., July 3: ‘Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick Haymes; also 
“The Scarlet Clue,’ Sidney Toler.... From 
Wed., July 4: “Dillinger,’”’ Lawrence Tierney, 
Edmund Lowe; also ‘Earl Carroll’s Vanities,” 
Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 

PLaza, 58, E. of Madison (VO _ 5-3320)—Through 
Fri., June 29: ‘‘And Now Tomorrow,” Loretta 
Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hayward.... Sat. 
through Tues., June 30-July 3: A ROYAL SCANDAL, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Bax- 
ter.... From Wed., July 4:. “Molly and Me,” 
Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall. 

68tH Street PLAyHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Tues., July 3: “The Keys of the King- 
dom,” Gregory Peck, Rosa Stradner, Thomas 
Mitchell.... From Wed., July 4: “The Picture 
of Dorian Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders. 

Loew's 72ND Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., July 4: ‘‘The Clock,’’ Judy Gar- 
land, Robert Walker; also ‘‘Gentle Annie,” Donna 
Reed, James Craig. 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., June 
28: ““Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,’ Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, Preston Foster; also ‘Mr. Emmanuel,” 
Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt.... Fri. and Sat., June 
29-30: THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, revival, Madeleine 
Carroll. Ronald Colman; also Joy oF LIVING, re- 
vival, Irene Dunne, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.... 
Sun. and Mon., July 1-2: WUTHERING HEIGHTS, re- 
vival, Merle Oberon, Laurence Olivier; also 
“That Night in Rio,” revival, Alice Faye, Don 
Ameche, Carmen Miranda.... From Tues., July 
3: “The Princess and the Pirate,’’ Bob Hope; also 
“The Town Went Wild,” Freddie Bartholomew, 
Jimmy Lydon. 

TrANS-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Sat., June 30: ‘“‘The House of Fear,” 
Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce....Sun. through 
Tues., July 1-3: ‘‘Here Come the Waves,” Bing 
Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts....From 
Wed., July 4: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, 
Diana Lynn, Gail Russell. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Tues., July 3: “Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick Haymes; also 
“The Scarlet Clue,” Sidney Toler, ... From 
Wed., July 4: ‘‘Dillinger,” Lawrence Tierney, 
Edmund Lowe; also ‘‘Earl Carroll’s Vanities,” 
Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 

Loew's 86TH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., June 29: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; alse 
“Tarzan and the Amazons,” Johnny Weissmuller. 
... Sat. through Tues., June 30-Juty 3: witHout 
Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille 
Ball; also ‘‘Leave It to Blondie,” Penny Single- 
ton,... From Wed., July 4: ‘It’s a Pleasure!,” 
Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; also ‘‘Molly and 
Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall. 

OrrHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through Mon., 
July 2: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,’ Joan Fontaine, 
Arturo de Cordova; also “National Barn Dance,” 
Jean Heather, Robert Benchley....Tues. and 
Wed., July 3-4: “Swing Out, Sister,” Frances 
Raeburn, Rod Cameron; also ‘‘They Met in the 
Dark,” Joyce Howard, James Mason. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Thurs., June 
28: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, Diana Lynn, 
Gail Russell; also ‘And Now Tomorrow,” Loretta 


Young, Alan Ladd, Susan, Hayward. .,. Fri. 
through Sun., June 29-July 1: “The Princess and 
the Pirate,’ Bob Hope; also ‘“‘The Town Went 
Wild,” Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon.... 
Mon. and Tues., July 2-3: THE INFORMER, revival, 
Victor McLaglen; also vivAcious LAbY, revival, 


Ginger Rogers, James Stewart.... From Wed., 


July 4: without Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spencer 
Tracy, Lucille Ball; also ‘‘Leave It to Blondie,” 
Penny Singleton. 

StH Street PravHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)— 
Through Fri., June =r “And Now Tomorrow,” 
Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hayward.... 
Sat. through Mon., June 30-July 2: our HEARTS 
WERE YOUNG AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell... . 
From Tues., July 3: without Love, Katharine 
Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball. 

SHeripAn, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA 09-2166)—Through 
Mon., July 2: “Frenchman’s Creek,” Joan Fon- 
taine, Arturo de Cordova; also “National Barn 
Dance,” Jean Heather, Robert Benchley.... 
Tues., July 3: “Swing Out, Sister,” Frances 
Raeburn, Rod Cameron; also “They Met in the 
Dark,’’_ Joyce Howard, James Mason.... From 
Wed., July 4: “The Clock,’ Judy Garland, Rob- 
ert Walker; also “Gentle Annie,” Donna Reed, 
James Craig. . 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., June 28: “A Lady Takes a Chance,” re- 
vival, Jean Arthur, John Wayne; also ‘First 
Comes Courage,” revival, Merle Oberon, Brian 
Aherne.... Fri. through Mon., June 29-July 2: 
“The Princess and the Pirate,’”? Bob Hope; also 
“The Town Went Wild,” Freddie Bartholomew, 
Jimmy Lydon....From Tues., July 3: “The 
Keys of the Kingdom,” Gregory Peck, Rosa Strad- 
ner, Thomas Mitchell. 

R.K.O, 23rp Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Tues., July 3: “Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe,’ Betty Grable, Dick Haymes; also 
“The Scarlet Clue,” Sidney Toler... . From 
Wed., July 4: “Dillinger,” Lawrence Tierney, 
Edmund Lowe; also “Earl Carroll’s Vanities,” 
Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 

Terrace, go Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Thurs., June 
28: ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, revival, Cary Grant, 
Priscilla Lane, Raymond Massey; also “Journey 
for Margaret,” revival, Margaret O’Brien, La- 
raine Day, Robert Young....Fri. and Sat., 
June 29-30: “Swiss Family Robinson,” revival, 
Thomas Mitchell, Freddie Bartholomew; also 
“One Romantic Night,” revival, Ilona Massey, 
Alan Curtis....Sun. and Mon., July 1-2: “The 
Phantom Speaks,” Richard Arlen; also “The 
Vampire’s Ghost,’ John Abbott.... From Tues., 
July 3: without Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also ‘“‘Leave It to 
Blondie,” Penny Singleton. 

R.K.O. 8isr Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 
Through Tues., July 3: ‘Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe,’ Betty Grable, Dick Haymes; also 
“The Scarlet Clue,” Sidney Toler.... From 
Wed., July 4: “Dillinger,” Lawrence Tierney, 
Edmund Lowe; also ‘‘Earl Carroll’s Vanities,”’ 
Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 


Loew's 83rp Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 


Through Wed., July 4: “The Clock,” Judy Gar- 
land, Robert Walker; also ‘‘Gentle Annie,” Donna 
Reed, James Craig. RS 
Scnuyter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN _ 2-0696)— 
Through Fri., June 29: our town, revival, Frank 


Craven, Martha Scott, William Holden; also- 


TRADE WINDS, revival, Joan Bennett; Fredric March. 
... Sat. through Mon., June 30-July 2: atice 
ADAMS, revival, Katharine Hepburn, Fred Mac- 
Murray; also THE GAY pbivorcée, revival, Ginger 
Rogers, Fred Astaire.... Tues. and Wed., July 
3-4: “Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,” Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, Preston Foster; also ““Mr. Emmafuel,’’ 
Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt. 

Stopparp, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Through Tues., 
July 3: witHout Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spencer 
Tracy, Lucille Ball; also ‘‘Leave It to Blondie,” 
Penny Singleton.... From Wed., July 4: THe 
GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, Marlene Dietrich, 
Charles Boyer; also THE 39 stEPs, revival, Made- 
leine Carroll, Robert Donat. 

Cartton, B’way at roo (AC 2-3862)—Through 
Mon., July 2: “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” 
Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders; also ‘*Boston 
Blackie Booked on Suspicion,” Chester Morris, 
Lynn Merrick.... From Tues., July 3: “I’ll Be 
Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, 
Shirley Temple; also “Escape in the Fog,” Otto 
Kruger, Nina Foch. 

Outyrmpia, B’way at 107 (AC_2-1019)—Through 
Wed., July 4: “The Clock,” Judy Garland, Rob- 
ert Walker; also ‘‘Gentle Annie,” Donna Reed, 
James Craig. 

Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Tues., 
July 3: “Billy Rase’s Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty 
Grable, Dick Haymes; also “The Scarlet Clue,” 
Sidney Toler....From Wed., July 4: “Dillin- 
ger,” Lawrence Tierney, Edmund Lowe; also 


“Earl Carroll’s Vanities,” Constance Moore, Den-' 


nis O’Keefe. 

Loew's 175TH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 
Through Tues., July 3: “The Clock,” faa Gar- 
land, Robert Walker; also “Gentle Annie,” Dicaae 
Reed, James Craig....Wed., July 4: “Double 
Exposure,” Nancy Kelly, Chester Morris; also 
“Steppin’ in Society,” Edward Everett Horton, 
Gladys George. . : 

Coutseum, B’way at _181 (WA _ 7-7200)—Through 
lues., July 3: “Billy Rose’s Diamond Horse- 
shoe,” Betty Grable, Dick Haymes; also “The 
Scarlet Clue,’ Sidney Toler....From Wed., 
July 4: “Dillinger,” Lawrence Tierney, Edmund 
Lowe; also ‘‘Earl Carroll’s Vanities,’ Constance 
Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 
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U.S. Sere Photo 
ous, and vicious a bunch of would-be despots as this 
earth has ever seen. 
The kind of arrogance shown by Tojo—who was going 
to dictate peace from the White House. . . remember? 
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LETS GET THE ADMIRAL HIS HORSE / 


Admiral Halsey has his eye on a fine white 
horse called Shirayuki. 

Some time ago, at a press conference, he 
expressed the hope that one day soon he 
could ride it. 

The chap now in Shirayuki’s saddle is 
Japan’s Emperor—Hirohito. 

He is the ruler of as arrogant, treacher- 


Well, it’s high time we finished this whole business. 
High time we got the Emperor off his high horse, and 
gave Admiral Halsey his ride. 

The best way for us at home to have a hand in this 
clean-up is to support the 7th War Loan. 

It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two loans in one. Last 
year, by this time, you had been asked twice to buy 
extra bonds. 





Your personal quota is big—bigger than ever before. 
So big you may feel you can’t afford it. 


But we can afford it—if American sons, brothers, hus- 
bands can cheerfully afford to die. 


FIND YOUR QUOTA ... AND MAKE IT! 


YOUR PERSONAL 
WAR BOND 
QUOTA IS: 

(CASH VALUE) 


$187.50 
150.00 
131.25 
112.50 
93.75 125 
75.00 100 
37.50 2a 5G 
18.75 


MATURITY 
VALUE OF 
7TH WAR LOAN 
BONDS BOUGHT 


$250 
200 
175 
150 


IF YOUR AVERAGE 
WAGE 
PER MONTH IS: 





$250 
225-250 








210-225 
200-210 
180-200 
140-180 
100-140 
Under $100 




















All OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7 WAR LOAN 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Double trouble—for Japs 


Bombs are away . . . bomb- 
bay doors closing on those 
empty twin caverns in the 
big ship’s maw. In 4o sec- 
onds a shattering explosion will occur 
in a Japanese factory, 25,000 feet be- 
low. . . .“Mission accomplished.” 





The Boeing B-29 Superfortress is de- 
signed for a vital purpose: to carry a big 
load of explosives farther and faster, 
with the ability to fly at higher altitudes, 
than any other bomber in the world. 


The huge, double bomb-bays are the 
‘B-29’s reason for being. Around them 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS « 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


Boeing engineers have built a great 
airplane. But the superb, aerodynam- 


ically clean wing and body, the turbo- 


supercharged engines, the pressurized 
cabins, the remote-control guns all serve 
one goal—to deliver the bombs. 


Today Superfortresses of the 20th Air 
Force are pounding enemy industry with 
steadily mounting fury. In a single day 
the big planes have roared in over sev- 
eral different targets, from Singapore to 
Nagoya, and let go tons of destruction. 


Manning the B-29 squadrons are 
picked crews — skilful, cool-headed and 


THE FLYING FORTRESS « 
THE STRATOLINER 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 





_ Finish the Fight — with War Bonds — 


courageous — as fine a body of flying 
fighters as can be found on earth or in 
air. The Superfortresses, like the Flying 
Fortresses, represent Boeing’s effort to 
give American airmen the best possible 
weapons for accomplishing their difficult 
and hazardous missions. 


When final victory is achieved, Boeing’s 
broad experience in research, design, en- 
gineering and manufacture will once 
more be applied to peacetime aircraft. 
Of any such product you can be certain 

. if it’s “Built by Boeing” it will lead 
the way. 


BOEING 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


N 1940 we sent a pair of Bausch 

& Lomb binoculars to England, 

for use by the Home Guard. We 
received a letter of acknowledgment. 
Lately we’ve been wondering whether 
those elegant spy glasses are still kick- 
ing around and whether they will come 
back. We’d like to have them as a 
memento of British vision and of course 
they would come in awfully handy right 
now during our own dark and terrible 
hours watching for Japanese balloons. 


EAR the bottom of a dusty lane 

in the deep country, where we 
were visiting on a hot afternoon when 
the grasses sang of death and love-in- 
death and the tent caterpillars devoured 
the leaves of the wild apple, we came 
upon two old federal application forms 
poised on a stalk of Queen Anne’s lace. 
‘They were mating. 
Sati TARKINGTON, we see, has 

come against compulsory 
military training. He to 
peculiarly well fitted to speak on this 
subject, being the sponsor of a lad 
named Willie Baxter, who has taken 
us safely through two major 
without any previous military training 
American 


out 


seems us 


wars 


whatsoever. 
youth in peacetime is the most revolu- 
tionary domestic idea that has 
been proposed in the United States, and 
contains the heaviest charge of gous! 
dynamite. Big shots in the Army are 

pushing the idea hard, but they know 
not what they push. Certainly no one 
can predict the consequences of taking 
Willie Baxter away from Lola Pratt, 
from One-eye Beljus, and from Mr. 
Parcher and sending him into camp for 
a year against his wishes. No one can 
say what it would do to Willie and no 
one can say what it would do to the 
society the Pratts, the Beljuses, and 
the Parchers adorn. Our own mind 


Conscripting 


ever 


~ 


is still open on this terribly vital matter, 
but our heart is shut tight, and every 
instinct hollers that compulsory train- 
ing is a wrong number. An American 
conscript army, in peacetime, would be a 
contradiction in terms: it would adver- 
tise a national desperation and it would 
build into the nation the thing the na- 
tion has twice taken up arms to lick. 

“Look at it!” said Mr. Parcher. 

“Look at what?” asked his wife. 

“That Baxter boy!” said Mr. Parcher, 
as William passed on toward the dancers. 
“What's he think he’s imitating—Henry 
Irving? Look at his walk!” 

“He walks that way a good deal, lately, 
I’ve noticed,” said Mrs. Parcher in a tired 
VOICE. 

Look well, America, as Willie comes 
walking down the street! Watch out 
how you change his strange and lordly 
for he is an extremely delicate 
mechanism, mysteriously balanced and 
with an escape movement that defies 
him from 
his father’s evening clothes, put him in 
compulsory drab, teach him to salute, 


gait, 


every law of physics. Remove 


and you will have 
this land. And you won’t have 


something new in 


Willie. 


N employee of one of the banks in 
this city recently 

some of the bank’s funds in order to 
play the stock market. Contrary to es- 
tablished principles of banking, he won. 
He cleared thirteen thousand dollars. 
The bank has now put in a claim for the 
wages of the employee’s sin, maintain- 
ing that on their stake 


misappropriated 


won 


money 





ought by rights to be theirs. ‘The action 
is upsetting, to say the least. If allowed 
to become a precedent, it would put all 
sorts of ideas into banks’ heads. We 
rather think the court had better deal 


sharply with both parties to this unusual 
dispute. We recommend that the of- 
fending employee be entrusted with 
some great sum of money and sent out 
to the race track until he has lost it, thus 
reéstablishing things on a normal Amer- 
ican basis and putting banks back into 
their proper role of old stuffboxes. The 
bank, on its part, should be reminded 
that money ill-got brings no true happi- 
ness, and should be spanked and put to 
bed without any collateral. 


SYCHOANALYsIS seems to be here to 

stay, but one of the bugs that will 
have to be ironed out sooner or later is 
the problem of the foreign-speaking 
psychoanalyst and the English idiom. 
We know a girl, now in the process of 
being psyched, who mentioned to her 
analyst, a recent arrival from Zurich, 
that she had 
a desk with pigeonholes. 


had a dream involving 
She heard 
him draw in his breath sharply, and 





the direction of his inquiry changed. 
It wasn’t until six months later that she 
discovered he had built an entire theory 
of her personality around the assump- 
tion that her dream desk included ac- 
commodations for birds. 
ANY been 
proposed as headquarters for the 
United Nations, but the location we like 
best is the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Staunch advocacy of this site ap- 
pears from time to time in the appendix 
of the and we 
have been following it, first with inter- 
est, lately with enthusiasm. Unquestion- 
ably, the seat of the new world league 
should be Dinosaur Park, near Rapid 
City, South Dakota, in the Black Hills, 


for in Dinosaur Park stand the cement 


excellent sites have 


Congressional Record, 


12 
figures, full size, of the Big Five of 
Long Ago—Tyrannosaurus rex (35 





feet long, 16 feet high), Triceratops 
(27 by 11), Brontosaurus (90 feet 
long, weight 40 tons), and a couple of 
other plug-uglies of the period, all of 
them in combative attitudes astride a 
well-worn path. Much can be said for 
such a bizarre setting. Here let the new 
halls be built, so that earnest statesmen, 
glancing up from their secret instruc- 
tions from the home office, may gaze 
out upon the prehistoric sovereigns who 
kept on fighting one another until they 
perished from the earth. 


Sewer Sleuth 


T sounds simple enough when the 
newspapers tell you that the sewers 
are being searched for something (most 
recently for the weapon with which 
Albert Langford was shot), but we 
are not one to believe that anything that 
goes on hereabouts is really simple. As 
it developed during one of our little 
investigations, searching sewers isn’t. 
People don’t even understand about the 
jurisdiction involved in a sewer search. 
The newspapers are inclined to give the 
credit to the Department of Sanitation, 
an exhibition of willful ignorance that 
makes the Bureau of Sewers—under 
the Borough President of Manhattan— 
and its supervisor, a young man named 
Perry Stevens, sore. 

One thing we learned is that it’s 
silly for a person to suppose that he has 
disposed of something for good when 
he drops it down a sewer. The sewer 
system of this borough has nine thou- 
sand catch basins, which retain every- 
thing except liquid sewage. Emptying 
these basins is a regular chore of the 
Bureau, and, as things go, it isn’t a 
great deal of extra trouble to look for 
a murder weapon. Ordinarily, the 
emptying is done by a derrick device 
mounted on a six-ton truck, and the 
resulting refuse is dumped at sea from 
garbage scows or burned on Riker’s 
Island. When they are 
working on police cases, the 
Bureau of Sewers men 
climb right into the basins 
and shovel out the refuse. 

Mr. Charles Carlucci, the Bureau 
foreman who has been supervising the 
Langford-weapon search, told us that 
murder weapons are an old story to 
him and his colleagues. ‘They have re- 
covered not only revolvers but stilet- 
tos, knives, sawed-off shotguns, and ice 
picks sought by the homicide squad. 
We gathered that the Bureau stands 
ready to make a search on the strength 





of any reliable-sounding citizen’s state- 
ment that something of value has gone 
down a sewer. Mr. Carlucci, in his day, 
has recovered a $4,500 emerald ring, 
two gold bracelets belonging to a South 
American gentleman, oil stock valued 
at a hundred thousand dollars, and a 
high-school boy’s class ring, to name 
a few things. “Lots of Hcaple drop false 
teeth,” he told us. “One poor old man 
let his teeth fall through a grate on 
Park Avenue and had to wait right 
there until I got ’em, so he could go 
home and eat his dinner. You might 
say I saved his life.” 

During eleven days of sleuthing, 
about a hundred catch basins in the 
neighborhood of the Marguery were 
emptied. Mr. Carlucci and his merry 
men brought up four sets of false teeth, 
quite a lot of chicken bones, a turtle 
shell with ‘Souvenir of Key West” 
painted on it, a pair of red harlequin 
eyeglass frames, a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. employee’s badge, pages one to 
sixteen of a recent Tvmes, eight tennis 
balls, three golf balls, a pair of imita- 
tion-pearl earrings, eighty-eight assort- 
ed. rocks, several hundred pieces of 
water-logged wood, enough odd pieces 
of wire to put up a fence around the 
Marguery, an unopened can of aspara- 
gus tips, many keys, a corncob pipe, a 
man’s lounging slipper, a pair of old 
pants, a blue chintz curtain, a great 
many rags, a machine-gun bullet, and 
a .45 automatic bullet. The bullets 
were turned over to the police, along 
with two other objects that we are not 
allowed to identify because they may 
possibly be clues. The bullets and the 


two unnamable items were eagerly - 


seized by waiting detectives, who gave 
Mr. Carlucci receipts for them. 


At Ease 


NE of the midtown restaurants 
was thrown into a pleasant furore 

by the entrance of a female major ac- 
companied by several male subordinates. 
The major took charge of 
ordering the meal, then 
plunged authoritatively in- 
to some crisp exposition, to 
which the men_ listened 
with attention and respect. Only the 
waiters and the other diners could see 
that she had kicked both her shoes off. 


Our Own Baedeker 
HEN the American Army of 


Occupation takes over in Bavaria, 
it will find itself confronted with the 
problem of handling eight million cagy 


JUNE. 30, 1945 


and hardheaded peasants who have 
already sat out military occupation by 
the Romans, Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Huns, Austrians, and French, and who, 
between invasions, have kept their hand 
in by nicking tourists. The Bavarians 
lump all non-Bavarians together under 
the term Auslinder, and they wouldn’t 
give an Auslinder the time of day. 
‘The Germans used to have a saying to 
the effect that in Bavaria even the Jews 
were stupid, but we have been advised 
by experts that Bavarian density and 
Gemiitlichkeit are largely a facade. 
What we call the Bronx cheer is known 
in Europe as the Bavarian salute. An- 
other Bavarian institution is the Saal- 
schlacht, or beer-hall battle, in which 
steins, chair legs, and so on are used to 
drive home political arguments. It is no 
accident that Hitler got his start in Mu- 
nich, the leading city of Bavaria, or 
that his S.S. men were mostly Bavarian. 
Bavaria’s name comes from the Ba- 
warii, 2 Bohemian tribe which settled 
there in the fifth century. The next 
important date in the history of Bavaria 
is the twelfth century, when beer was 
introduced. From then on it was clear 
sailing. To be sure, there was for a while 
a controversy as to whether beer should 
be drunk as medicine or for pleasure, 
but everybody agreed it should be 
diunk. Once, at lene it was drunk po- 
litically. “his was when a seventeenth- 
century invader agreed not to sack the 
city of Rothenburg if the Biirgermeister 
could drain a three-quart seidel at one 
draft. He did, and since then the Meis- 
tertrunk, as his feat was called, has been 
celebrated in Rothenburg with an an- 
nual pageant. Finally the Bavarians be- 
came sensitive about their reputation as 
beer drinkers and circulated statistics 
indicating that they spent four times as — 
much on their art museums as they got 
from the beer they exported. The gim- 
mick, of course, is that they have al- 
ways drunk more beer than they export- 
ed. One year, shortly before the war, the 
average was 3(3 litres per capita. From 
the Middle Ages right down to 1918, 
Bavaria was ruled by the Wittelsbach 
family, which did O.K. until the nine- 
teenth century, when it produced, in 
fairly rapid succession, twenty hopeless 
madmen. That’s not counting Ludwig 
I, who made a holy show of himself. 
over Lola Montez and was forced to 
abdicate. Ludwig II, incidentally, was 
the patron of Wagner and was the mon- 
arch who ate from a dining table which 
was lowered into the kitchen through 
a hole in the floor, set with food, and 
raised again, to spare him the presence 
of servants. Bavaria has never produced 
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a great poet, musician, or statesman. 
The Bavarians held out against Nazism 
longer than the other Germans, but not 
because they were democrats; they were 
royalists and thought that Hitler was a 
_ bumptious upstart. 


One military-government problem - 


may be the Bavarian girls, blowzy, 
_ good-natured wenches who are so hell- 
* bent on fraternization that Munich, 
even before Hitler started encouraging 
that sort of thing, had the largest propor- 
_ tion of bastards of any city in the world. 
_ Bavaria has always been strongly Cath- 
olic, and in the nineteenth century it 
_ became necessary to protect the Protes- 
"tants by passing special legislation per- 
_mitting them to settle there. The guilds 
_ —the old-line A.F.L. boys—practical- 
ly ran the place until 1818, when a 
liberal constitution was put into force. 
Bavaria produced the first printing 
shop, the first optical shop, thé first 
clock, and the first watch. The town of 
Dinkelsbiihl has more windowboxes 
»than any other town of its.size in the 
world. 


Simecure 


E take you now to a recent mati- 
: née of “Harvey.” Two buxom 
ladies arrived, settled comfortably into 
their seats, and opened their programs. 








‘““*KIwood P. Dowd ... Frank Fay,’ ” 
murmured one, scanning the cast of 
characters. “Oh, yes,” the other said. 
“He’s the one that never appears at all.” 


The Net 


OW that the U-boat war in the 
Atlantic is over, the Navy has re- 

laxed its restrictions to a point where 
we can tell you something of the net 
and the boom that have been protecting 
New York Harbor. They stretch paral- 
lel to each other from South Beach, 
Staten Island, all the way over to Coney 
Island, the net a few hundred feet in- 
land from the boom. The net is of 
heavy steel cable with a mesh of about 
three feet, which is small enough to 
prevent the passage of torpedoes and 
mines as well as submarines. It is gen- 
erously cut, with several feet dragging 
on the bottom to prevent any funny 
business. If a submarine had tried to 
ram through, the net would have wound 
itself around the U-boat and very like- 
ly have pinned it to the bottom. It 
wouldn’t have done any good to cut 
the cables, either, for they would have 
unravelled and the sub would have 
been in a worse snarl than before. In 
the shallow water of the mile-long 
stretch from South Beach to Hoffman 
Island, a tiny piece of made land with 


a maritime training school on it, the net 
is merely fastened to a row of piles 
called dolphs. The shore ends are se- 
cured to stone anchorages called dead 
men. The four miles of net from Hoff- 
man Island to Coney Island are sus- 
pended from drum floats. 

“Boom” in the harbor-defense sense 
—or in the New York Harbor-defense 
sense—means a row of wooden floats, 
called balks, six yards apart, connected 
by steel cables and held in place by an- 
chored buoys every three hundred feet. 
Cable, floats, and buoys are equipped 
with long, sharp steel spikes which 
would have ripped the bottom or sides 
of any light craft that might have tried 
to sneak into the harbor on the surface 
(and nothing more formidable than light 
craft was anticipated, for obvious rea- 
sons). A wooden-hulled Coast Guard 
vessel that accidentally ran afoul of the 
boom sank in three minutes. 

Letting vessels in and out, when the 
net and boom were closed, required the 
services of two bargelike craft officially - 
designated as YNg (Yard craft—Net 
—Gate), one of which was anchored 
outside the net and the other of which 
was anchored inside the boom. They 
had very powerful Diesel-engined 
winches but no motive power. To open 
up a passageway for an inbound or out- 
bound ship, one YNg would haul on a 
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“T havent seen your old 


sword, Are you sure you didn’t swallow it?” 


cable connected with the net and boom, 
which would swing open and give the 
vessel a thousand-foot-wide passage. 
Then the other Y Ng would pull the net 
and boom closed. Both net and boom 
were always closed at night, unless very 
special vessels were arriving or depart- 
ing, but were left open during the day. 
The barge crews would have seen a sub 
approaching on the surface and elec- 
tronic devices would have picked it up 
underwater anyway. The YNgs had 


powerful loudspeakers and the outside. 


vessel hailed all inbound surface craft at 
a distance of several hundred yards, de- 
manding identification. 

No enemy submarine ever tried to 
get through the New York boom-and- 
net defense, but at least one U-boat 
came in fairly close to it and unloaded 
some mines. An inbound tanker hit one 
of them and got a hole in its bottom, 
and four of the mines drifted in on the 
tide and exploded against the net. That 


was early in 1942, and shortly after- 


ward Admiral Doenitz boasted that a 
U-boat had sunk three ships in the im- 
mediate vicinity of New York Harbor. 


The mine-laying sub was picked up by 
sound-detecting devices, but it got away. 
Vibrations from sub engines were picked 
up at other times about then, but so 
faint as to suggest that the craft were 
out around Sandy Hook. The Navy 


never thought there was any chance of a 


submarine getting into New York Har- 


bor through Hell Gate, because of 
shoals, sand bars, the narrowness of the 
channel, and the swiftness of the cur- 
rent, so there was never a net or boom 
there. The rig at the south end of the 
harbor is now bone dismantled and will 
be transferred to the Pacific when the 
Navy gets around to it. 

A net-and-boom defense has been in- 
stalled in practically every foreign har- 
bor we have taken. The work is done 
by net tenders, which are hundred- 
and-fifty-foot vessels with a comple- 
ment of four officers and forty-four 
men. ‘They can cross an ocean on their 
own. Some of them have done various 
odd jobs in their spare time—towing in 
damaged ships, charting strange coasts, 
carrying Marines on “raiding parties, 
and the like. One of them shot down a 


Jap plane during the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack and another later shot down two 
Jap planes in the South Pacific. 


ERVID fragment of conversation 

overheard in the Forty-seventh 
Street station of the Third Avenue Ele- 
vated: “So I told that dope plenty. I 
said, ‘What’s the sense tellin’ me that 
bootleg meat is maybe from diseased 
cattle and we'd get sick eatin’ it?’ I 
said, ‘Listen, you got to realize we all got 
to take chances. ‘here’s a war on.’ ” 


Presidential Tatlor 


Pees. TRUMAN has a beautiful 
build, likes double-breasted coats and 
pleats in his pants, and wears a belt 
with everything except his dinner jack- 
et. We were told this by Irving Heller, 
who has a tailoring esiciibishinient ates se 
West Forty-sixth “Street. Mr. Heller 
has been making clothes for the Presi- 
dent for some months and has so far 
turned out a couple of suits, a pair of 
slacks, and a midnight-blue dinner out- 
fit. “Mr. Truman has a wonderful fig- 
ure,’ Mr. Heller said to us when we 
looked in on him one day last week. 
“Five feet eight, one hundred and sixty 
pounds about, good shoulders—a pleas- 
ure to work with.” We asked Mr. Hel- 
ler, who was wearing a yellow sports 
shirt, brown slacks, yellow socks, and 
brown moccasins, how he happened to 
become the President’s tailor. “He was 
recommended to me by friends,” Mr, 
Heller said. “I cannot divulge their 
names.” ““‘Why not?” we asked. “With 
the President,” he said, “I can’t talk 
like it was an actor or somebody. Only 
the other day I told somebody from 
the papers that the President used to 
dress a little old-fashioned. It comes 
out that I said he was a bad dresser. 
He has always been a good dresser, 
but before he became my customer he 
was styled a little too tight, with a 
high waist that made him look stocky. 
You make a suit with narrow shoul- 
ders, a straight line from the arm- 
pit, and the buttons high up, and nat- 
urally you’re not going to show off the 
figure to good advantage. With a low 
waist and a modified drape, the Presi- 


dent looks like a man forty to forty-five. ° 


He has no fat.” 

We were curious to know whether 
the President, being a former haber- 
dasher, was decided in his notions about 
how fittings should be conducted. “The 
President,” said Mr. Heller, “is very, 
very gracious. When I see him, he asks. 
me if I would like a drink, as Earl Wil- 
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son wrote in the Post, to my embarrass- 
ment. I say no. He has a drink. We talk 
about clothes mostly. What we say I 
cannot divulge, of course. He doesn’t 
tell me my business, and I certainly 
don’t tell him his. A drink makes me 
dizzy.” 

When Mr. ‘Truman was Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Heller went to Washington 
whenever it was necessary, and Tru- 
man had his fittings in the Senate Office 
Building. However, it had been ar- 
ranged that Mr. ‘Truman would come 
up to the shop to try on a pair of new 
’ slacks, when he suddenly became Pres- 
ident. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Heller figured he’d better take the slacks 
down to Washington. “T will tell you,” 
he said, “what happened before I got 
the slacks on the President. I go to 
Washington and call Reathel Odun, 
the Truman family secretary, for an 
appointment. I get one for six o'clock. 
I drive up to Blair House. A cop, six 
feet four, comes over before I’m out of 
the cab and says, “What’s the nature 
of your business?’ I tell him I’m the 
President’s tailor. He asks what I’ve 
got in the box. I say, ‘Slacks.’ I get 
the same thing from three F.B.I. men 
before I’m up the steps, from two more 
at the door, and from one more inside.” 
“Anybody look in your package?” we 
said. “Do I look like a guy going to 
carry a bomb?” Mr. Heller asked. We 
hastily admitted that he doesn’t. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Heller looks too 
young to be a tailor of 
consequence, let alone a 
bomb thrower. When 
we inquired about his 
age, he said he was thir- 
ty-four and had been 
in business eighteen 
years. 

“When you came 
in,” he remarked, “you 
were shocked to find 
me Mr. Heller, I’m 
looking so young. Im- 
agine how it was when 
I was sixteen. But, be- 
lieve me, I went right 
from piece goods into 
styling. I had a flair. 
For shirts, neckwear, 
suits, I had a flair.” 
Giving Mr. Heller no 
chance to develop this 
theme, we got him back 
to Mr. Truman with a 
question about the prices 
the President pays for 
suits. ““That,” said Mr. 
Heller, “I cannot di- 
vulge. But look at this 


picture and you will see what he thinks 
of my work.” The picture Mr. Hel- 
ler indicated, on the wall of his fit- 
ting room, was of the President and 
was inscribed, “Best wishes to Irving 
Heller from Harry Truman, U.S.S.M. 
and Vice-President Elect, January 3, 
1945.” Mr. Truman is the only cus- 
tomer for whom Mr. Heller will cur- 
rently journey forth from his shop for 
fittings, but now that the President’s 
pattern is on file on Forty-sixth Street, 
Mr. Heller has to give him only one 
try-on before starting the stitching. Mr. 
Heller was not what you'd call Joose- 
mouthed about the rest of his clientele, 
but he did say that he has whipped up 
a few outfits for Mr. John and Mr. 
Fred of John-Frederics, and for Hank 
Greenberg. “With the President,” he 
said, “I have less trouble than with 
them. His figure is the best.” Mr. 
Heller would not say anything about 
his future plans for Mr. Truman. “I 
don’t expect to see him again until he’s 
finished with Churchill and Stalin,”’ he 
said. 


The Children 


HE morning Géneral Eisenhower 

came to town, we happened to be 
crossing Central Park, and we found 
the paths near the Mall lined with chil- 
dren waiting to greet him. They had 
been let out of school expressly to do 
him honor. A watchful teacher stood 


by here and there (“Iris, you should 
have remembered that at school!’’), 
but the children were killing time pret- 
ty much as they pleased—some of them 
briskly exchanging insults, some feint- 
ing at one another with the sharp, 
golden points of flagstaffs, and others 
singing, in innocent soprano voices, 
“Mademoiselle from Armentiéres.”” We 
felt that we should gather, for the use of 
future historians, a few quotations from 
the youngest and pinkest generation, 
but overhearing is not what it used to 
be, and the>enly worthwhile remark 
we picked up was ““The house was A.C. 
and the dry-cell batteries were D.C. and 
he cut his hands and feet open.” 

The children had been waiting in 
the Park since nine-thirty, shouting at 
intervals, “Ike! Ike! We want Ike! ,” 
and in the end, Ike, standing erect in 
the car and looking the very model of 
a modern five-star general, waved at 
them and swept past before they had 
time to change their cry. A slight, 
round-shouldered lieutenant had stopped 
beside us, behind the ranks of children, 
and as the General’s car approached he 
brought up his hand in a mechanical, 
not very snappy salute. Eisenhower 


caught sight of him, smiled, and re- 
turned the salute. The lieutenant looked 
as if he had been hit on the head. ‘‘Was 
that for me?” he said. ‘““Was he saluting 
me?” One of the small boys turned to 
him and said severely, ““You’re a sol- 
dier, too, aren’t you! 
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“Has anybody ever thought of winning the Communists over to our way of life?” 
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; ETER MAxweELt, on the morning 


of his fortieth birthday, walked 
_ down a path in the mountains of 
North Carolina with his six-year-old 
son, The path, walled by tangles of 
laurel and rhododendron, wound 
through a woods that was mostly pine 
and hemlock and dropped sharply to- 
ward the sound of water rushing over 
rocks. Maxwell’s birthday fell during 
the best part of the trout season, and 
because of this, and also because his 
father used to take him trout fishing as 
a special kind of birthday present when 
he was a boy, he always got out his fly 
rod and went fishing to mark the pass- 
ing of another year. It was a quiet way 
of observing a quiet occasion, and he 
found that it gave him, especially now 
that his father was dead, a certain sense 
of continuity with the past. 
Maxwell’s son trudged quietly along 
the path beside him. The boy’s name was 
Patrick and he looked like his mother. 
He had fair hair and gray eyes and a pair 
of hands that seemed too large for him. 
His hands were not an inheritance from 
his mother. They came from the Max- 
well side of the family, and Maxwell, 
watching him use them in. climbing 
over an eroded outcropping of rock 
that blocked the path, was reminded 
of his father. His father had had the 
largest hands of any man he knew. 
Maxwell went to the boy and lifted 
him across the rock. “You didn’t have 
to help me,” the boy protested. “I’m 
not a baby:” The words echoed along 
the corridors of Maxwell’s memory 
and then, as the reverberations grew 
louder, he recalled that he had said the 
same thing to his father in this exact 
place when he was about the same age 


as the boy. Time doubled backward 


- on itself, and for an instant, as if he 


had suddenly come upon a faded pho- 
tograph, Maxwell saw himself standing 
in the boy’s place and his father in his 
place, and then time rushed forward 
again, filling the vacuum it had left, 
leaving him with, his mind full of 
memories and the muted awareness 
that he was forty years old. 

“When will we get to the Indian?” 
the boy said. “I want to see the In- 
dian.” 

“You'll see him,’ Maxwell an- 
swered. “We’re almost there. He lives 
in a cabin not far from here.” 

“He’s a real Indian, isn’t he?” 
boy asked. 

“As real as they come,” Maxwell 
said. “He’s a Cherokee. His name is 


Joe.” 


the 
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THE URGE OF FABLE. 


The boy wrinkled up his forehead 
in an approximation of a frown. “Joe 
doesn’t sound like a real Indian’s name 
to me,” he said. 

“He’s a real Indian and his name 
is Joe,’ Maxwell answered. ““What’s 
the matter with being named Joe? You 
almost got named Joe yourself.” 

The boy looked unconvinced. “‘Was 
his name always Joe?” 

“It’s been Joe-ever since I’ve known 
him. When I first met him, I wasn’t 
any bigger than you are. Your grand- 
father took me to see him. It was 
my birthday. We were going fishing 
together, just as we are now. Your 
grandfather always took me fishing on 
my birthday.” 

“Did you catch any fish?” 

“Of course we caught some fish,” 
Maxwell said. ““Your grandfather was 
a good fisherman.” 

““You’re a good fisherman too, aren’t 
you?” the boy said. 

“T’m not as good as your grand- 
father was,” Maxwell replied. “He was 
a fine fisherman.” 

“But well catch some fish, won’t 
wet” 

“T hope so. It all depends on 
whether we can get them to bite or 


not. You don’t catch a fish every time 


you go fishing, you know.” 

“You said we’d catch some,” the 
boy said. “You promised. You even 
promised on the train when we came 
down from New York.” 

. Maxwell tried to recall what he had 
said. He knew he hadn’t promised, 
not in so many words, but he could 
easily understand how the boy might 
think he had. He began to feel wor- 
ried. He remembered how people used 
to make promises to him when he was 
a boy and how the promises 
had not always been kept, 
and he remembered the les- 
sening of affection and trust 
that a broken promise had 
always caused. He didn’t 
want anything like that to 
happen to him and the boy. 

“T didn’t really promise, did I?” he 
said. “Are you sure?” 

“You promised,” the boy said flatly. 
“You said you’d show me how to catch 
a fish.” 

“We'll have to catch one, then,” 
Maxwell answered. “A promise is a 
promise.” 


HE path led downward toward 
the sounds of the stream. The 
woods vere dark, but they were not 


gloomy. Patches of stippled sunlight 
fell across the path, and the air, damp 
with the nearness of water, was fresh 
with the smell of earth and pine. They 
walked on for a few minutes and came 
to a place where another jut of rock, 
larger and more jagged than the first, 
blocked their way. Maxwell climbed 
over it, his creel dangling across his 
shoulder, and waited for the boy to fol- 
low him. The boy climbed cautiously, 
searching for footholds. Maxwell sat 
down on a boulder that lay by the side 
of the path and watched him. “If he 
cracks his head, he cracks it,’. he 
thought. “He’s right about not being 
a baby. I can’t look out for him for- 
ever.” He took out his pipe, filled it 
from his tobacco pouch, and lit it. The 
boy got to the top of the rock and be- 
gan coming down the other side. He 
missed his footing, started to tumble, 
and saved himself with his hands. “‘He’s 
going to crack his skull,” Maxwell said 
to himself. ““He’s going to, surer than 
hell.”” The boy came slowly down the 
side of the rock. Maxwell tried to 
think if he had ever had any trouble 
navigating it, but could not. All he 
could think of was a girl he had once 
been in love with, who had sometimes 
gone fishing with him. He could see 
her climbing across the rock, wearing 
a pair of blue denim pants rolled above 
her knees and a white shirt open at the 
throat, looking at him with the residue 
of last night’s secrets lying at the bot- 
tom of her eyes. He tried to remember 
what she looked like, the straight line of 
her nose and her small red mouth, but 
found that he couldn’t. Everything was 
blurred. 

The boy slid down the rest of the 
rock on his stomach and came to where 
Maxwell was sitting. Maxwell rested 


a hand on his shoulder. “Good going,” - 


he said. “Let’s sit down a 
while.” 
The boy sat on the boul- 
der beside him. Maxwell 
drew in on his pipe. His 
head was full of the things 
a3 that had happened in the 

past. He wondered where 
that girl was, and what had happened 
to her, and if she was still as ardent 
as she used to be. 

“How old are you now?” the boy 
asked suddenly. 

“T’m forty,” Maxwell said. “I’ve 
been forty ever since I woke up this 
morning.” . 

“That’s awful old, isn’t it?” the boy 
said. “Will I ever get to be as old as 
forty?” 

Maxwell grinned at him. “Every- 
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body who lives long enough gets to be 
forty,’ he said. “It’s something that 
happens to everybody. You think it 
can’t possibly happen to you, but it hap- 
pens just the same.” 

“Has it happened to the Indian?” 
the boy asked. “Is he forty?” 

“Oh, he’s much more than forty. 
He must be at least sixty-five.” 

“That’s very old, isn’t it? Does he 
have a beard?” 

“No. Indians don’t have beards.” 

“Why don’t they!” 

“They just don’t.” 

“Uncle Robert has a beard.” 

“That’s different. He just let his 
beard grow.” 

The boy thought it over for a mo- 
ment. ““Why doesn’t the Indian let his 
beard grow!” he asked. 

“He doesn’t have any beard to let 
grow,’ Maxwell said. “Indians don’t 
have beards.” 

“Not ever!” 

“No, not ever. At least, I think not 
ever.” : 

Maxwell ‘found that his pipe had 
gone out. He struck a match and lit 
it again. The boy watched him quiet- 
ly. He was plainly still thinking about 
the relationship between age and beards. 

“Ts Uncle Robert as old as the In- 
dian!” he asked. 

“Of course not,’ Maxwell said. 
“Your Uncle Robert is just twenty- 
nine. That’s why he’s in the Army, 
walking down some street in Paris with 
stripes on his sleeve and a girl on his 
arm. It’s a fine thing to be in Paris. 
It’s also a fine thing to be twenty-nine. 
It’s part of the age of fable.” 

“What's the age of fable?” 

“Tt’s being twenty-nine and in Paris 
with a girl on your arm. Come on. 
Let’s go see that Indian.” 

“Does he have a scalp lock?” 

“No. Scalp locks have gone out of 
style. Indians don’t have them any 
more.” 


“Real Indians do,” the boy said. 


“They do in my book. Why doesn’t 

your Indian have a scalp lock?” 
“Because he doesn’t want to get 

scalped, that’s why. He’s just a poor old 


Indian who needs his scalp to keep his 


head covered. Let’s get going. I want 
you to see that Indian for yourself.” 


HE Indian lived in a cabin that 

stood in the woods not far from the 
stream. The cabin was made of logs 
chinked with clay, and a clay chimney 
sagged crookedly at one end of it. A 
thin coil of blue smoke was rising from 
the chimney when Maxwell and the boy 
came in sight of the cabin, but there was 
no sign of the Indian. When they were 
within fifty yards of the cabin, Maxwell 
called out the Indian’s name at the top 
of his voice. The boy jumped at the 
noise. Maxwell smiled at him and 
patted him lightly on the shoulder. The 
boy’s intentness disturbed him. He be- 
gan to wish-he hadn’t talked so much 
about the Indian. 

A liver-spotted hound bounded from 
behind the cabin and began barking at 
them. He was an old hound with a deep 
voice. He stood in front of the cabin 
and barked with his head thrown back. 
His ears flapped loosely and the sound of 
his barking rose above the noises of the 
stream. 

“Will he bite?” the boy asked. 

Maxwell shook his head. ‘He 
couldn’t bite even if he wanted to. He 
doesn’t have any teeth left.” 

““What’s his name?”’ 

“T don’t remember. I think it’s Jack, 
but I’m not sure.” 

The boy looked at the barking dog. 
“Jack’s not much of a name for a real 
Indian’s dog,” he said. 

Maxwell took the boy’s hand in his 
and walked toward the dog. The small 
cleared space before the cabin was full 
of trash, A broken wheelbarrow lay on 
its side near a scattered pile oi kindling 


with rust, and a rusty 
hoe with half a handle 


old hickory: chair that 
had no bottom. A pig- 
pen made of split rails 
stood behind the cabin, 
and from it, between 
the hoarse barkings of 
the hound, there came 
the thick, wet snortings 
ofa hog. The hog smell 
choked the air. 

Maxwell was begin- 
ning to think the In- 
dian must be off in the 
woods somewhere when he came to 
the door. He looked very old and 
wrinkled. He wore only a pair of dirty 
overalls and a torn gray felt hat that 
was streaked with old sweat stains. 
One corner of the loose bib of the over- 
alls hung down on his chest, revealing 
the bones of his ribs beneath his ma- 
hogany-colored skin, and his arms were 
thin and wasted. The hound stopped 
barking when he came to the door. 

’ “Hello, Joe,” Peter said. “Remem- 
ber me? I’m Peter Maxwell.” 

“Fish no good,” the Indian said. 
“Most all gone. Pretty soon no fish left. 
Your daddy bring tobacco?” 

“My father’s dead,” Maxwell told 
him. “‘He died last winter. But I brought 
you the tobacco. I also brought my boy. 
This is my son, Joe. His name is Pat- 
rick. He’s never been fishing before.” 

The Indian looked at the boy very 
intently for an instant. His eyes were 
old and dark and impassive. The boy 
looked back at him. Maxwell opened 
his creel and took out a small parcel that 
contained six plugs of chewing tobacco. 
He handed it to the Indian, who took it 
without saying anything. “Che Indian 
unwrapped the parcel, letting the paper 
fall to the ground, and fingered the 
plugs of tobacco one by one. When he 


came to the last plug, he lifted it to his — 


mouth and bit off a large chunk; then, 
without speaking, he went back into the 
cabin. 


Mee and the boy walked past 
the cabin and followed the path 
again. The hound barked after them for 


atime. In a rew minutes they reached | 


the scream. It ran in a narrow chan- 
nel and there were many rocks in 
it. A large table of rock, screened’ by 
bushes, hung over the edge of a deep, 
circular pool. ‘There was a small dam 
at the end of the pool and the water 
dropped over it whitely. Maxwell 


climbed onto the rock, followed by the 
8 


wood, its cradle red 
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boy, and looked at the pool. The ex- 
citement of fishing ran along his spine. 
He watched the pool, hoping a trout 
would rise, but none did. “The water 
going over the dam made a tumbling 
Maxwell remembered that the 
boy expected him to catch a fish and be- 
gan to feel worried again. He felt that 
something very tenuous and very im- 
portant was at stake. He tried to put it 
into words for himself but could not. 
He took the creel from his shoulder, got 
out his case of flies, and began putting 
his fly rod together. The boy stood 
watching him. 

“Hey, you,” Maxwell said. ‘Don’t 
stand there loafing. Come and help 
me.” 

“T don’t want to,” the boy said. “I 
want to go home.” 

“Home?” Maxwell slipped the reel 
on and began rigging the line. “We 
just got here. Don’t you want to see me 
catch a fish?” : 

“No,” the boy said. ““There aren’t 
any fish in this old pool. You couldn’t 
catch one, anyhow.” 

Maxwell stopped what he was do- 
ing and looked at the boy. He seemed 
troubled and unhappy, withdrawn into 
a world of his own. He looked too small 
and young for trouble, without any de- 
fenses, too helpless and exposed. Max- 
well felt a tightness come into his chest. 
“What's the matter?” he asked. “Is 
anything wrong? What did you think of 
the Indian?” 

“He wasn’t an Indian,” the boy said, 
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with a bitterness that startled him. “You 
know he wasn’t. He was just a dirty old 
man.” 

“But he is an Indian,” Maxwell said. 
“Perhaps he doesn’t look like one, but he 
is one just the same—a real, full-blood- 
ed Cherokee. I promise you he is.” 





“He isn’t,” the boy said, almost ready 
to cry. “I Anow he isn’t. You just made 
it up about his being an Indian. You 
didn’t tell the truth.” 

Maxwell knew it was useless to say 
anything further. He finished rigging up 
the line and tied on a leader. “Why 
didn’t I tell him he wasn’t going to see 
a story-book Indian in full regalia?” he 
said to himself. ““Why the hell didn’t I? 
He’ll never believe a thing I say again.” 
He opened his fly case and then looked 
at the boy. The boy’s eyes met his and 
then looked away. Maxwell felt strange- 
ly deserted and alone. 

“How about learning to cast!” he 
said. “Wouldn’t you like to?” 

“No,” the boy said. “I want to go 
home.” 

Maxwell pretended to ponder over 
his fly case. ““Which one shall we try 
first?” he forced himself to say. “A Sil- 
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ver Doctor or a Royal Coachman? 
How about the coachman? He’sa pret- 
ty fellow, isn’t he?” 

He took out the fly and spun it along 
his thumb. The boy, submerged in his 
world of trouble, refused to look at it. 

“There are some big trout in here,” 
Maxwell went on. “Regular whoppers. 
Come on. Forget about that Indian. 
Let’s catch us a fish.” 

The boy did not answer. Maxwell 
knotted the fly to the leader and began 
casting. ‘The slow drift of the water car- 
ried the fly the length of the pool. The 
boy watched him indifferently. 

“Tt’s too bad your grandfather isn’t 
here to teach you how to cast,” Max- 
well said. “‘He could hit a dime. This 
is the general idea, though. Don’t you 
want to try it?” 

“No,” the boy said. “I want to go 
home.” 

Maxwell shrugged. “All right, you 
stubborn little mule,” he said to himself. 
“Have it your own way. We'll go 
home.” He was about to reel in the line 
when a trout exploded the water and 
took the fly. The trout dived quickly, 
dark and flashing, his frantic efforts to 













“Young man, take that thing away!” 
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“Choo-choo for Golden’s 


Bridge, Brewster, Chatham, Pittsfield, North Adams.” 


free himself quivering along the line. 
Maxwell began to play the fish. The 
line went slack and Maxwell thought 
he had lost him, but then the trout broke 
through the water, gasping and flapping 
in the air. 

“Look, Daddy!” the boy cried out. 
“You’ve got a fish! 
one!” 

The trout dived again, going deeper 
than before. Maxwell paid out the line 
carefully. The line went slack as the 
trout came out of his dive and Maxwell 
stripped it taut again. he trout was big 
and full of fight. Maxwell let him have 
more line and he headed for the dam 
at the far end of the pool. He came up 
to the surface, leaped from the water, 
and dived a third time. Maxwell 
brought the line taut, and then, as it 
went suddenly dead, cursed beneath his 
breath. The line had fouled on a snag. 
‘The boy saw the changed expression on 
Maxwell’s face as he tried to free the 
line. 

“What’s the matter, Daddy?” he 
asked. “Did he get away?” 

“Not yet, but soon,” Maxwell said, 
tugging gently at the line. The line 
came free, but, even as it did, Maxwell 
knew the trout was gone. ““That does 


You’ve caucht - 
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it,’ he thought, looking at the boy. 
“Now he’ll add this to what he thinks 
was a lie about the Indian.” 

The boy was looking at him, waiting 
for him to speak. 

“T lost him,” he said. ““The leader 
broke.” 


sy) Fleas put on a new leader and 
another fly and started casting 
again. He fished the pool and the stream 
above the pool, and then he fished the 
white water below the dam. He fished 
for half an hour without getting a 
strike. He went back to the rock, where 
the boy was waiting for him. “It’s time 
to quit,” he said. ““They’ll be expecting 
us for lunch.” 

He unjointed his rod and put his 
tackle away and they started back 
through the woods. Neither of them 
said anything until they saw the Indian’s 
cabin.” The Indian was sitting in the 
doorway and the liver-spotted hound 
was lying at his feet. The hound 
growled at them but did not bark. 

““There’s that old dog,” the boy said 
cheerfully. ““There’s that old Indian, 
too.” 

Maxwell glanced at him puzzledly. 
He tried to imagine what had happened 


to cause him to come to such a drastic- 
ally different opinion about the Indian, 
but the complications of the boy’s 
thought were beyond him. 

“‘Wasn’t that a big trout we caught?” 
the boy said, still speaking in the same 
happy tone. “He was a whopper, wasn’t 
her” - 

“He was a whopper, all right,” Max- 
well said. ““He must have been twelve 
inches long. It’s too bad he got away.” 

“But we caught him, didn’t we?” 

Maxwell did not want to shake his 
head, but he shook it anyway. “No, we 
didn’t,” he said. “We just hooked him. 
Hooking and catching are two different 
things. You only catch a fish when you 
land him. You don’t count the ones that 
get away.” 

“All right, then,” the boy said em- 
phatically. “We hooked him. We 
hooked us a whopper of a trout. Ill bet 
even my grandfather néver hooked a 
trout as big as that. Look at that old 
Indian sitting there. Are we going to 
stop and talk to him?” 

“We haven’t time,” Maxwell said. 
“We’ve got to get on home.” 

When they passed the cabin, he lifted 
his hand to the Indian. The Indjan sat 
impassively in the doorway. 

“T just got one strike,” Maxwell 
called out to him. “He got away.” 

The Indian grunted something he. 
could not understand. The dog growled 
and started barking at them. They went 
up the path, into the woods of pine and 
hemlock, the sound of the dog’s barking 
finally ceasing. 

“Did you hear what that old Indian 
said?” the boy asked brightly. “He said 
‘Ugh.’ That proves he’s a real Indian. 
All real Indians say ‘Ugh.’ He certainly 
is a fine old Indian. I knew he was a 
real Indian all the time.” 

The boy ran ahead of Maxwell and 
scampered up the path. Maxwell felt 
very grateful to him. It was a strange 
thing, being grateful to a child, and he 
could not get used to it. He suspect- 
ed, however, walking up the path that 
wound through so much of his life, 
touching on love and death and early 
sorrow, that it had something to do with 
the fact that today was his birthday and 
that the age of fable was past. 

—HamItton Basso 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? DEPARTMENT 
[From a Sutton Cinema program] 
This is the time for the knockout blow 

to the despicable Japs, this is also the time 

to keep inflation from ruining the results 

of a victory in Europe. Let’s make it a 

Pyrrhic victory. Buy War Bonds. 
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OOD morning, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Here, in the Central 
Jury Room, we have two little 
customs which we are always obsery- 
ing. ‘The first is to acquaint the pros- 
pective jurors with the nature of the 
case before said case is actually tried 
before His Honor in the courtroom 
downstairs, and, two, is for the two 
attorneys to acquaint themselves with 
the type juror who is gonna sit in judg- 
ment on the case. 
Before proceeding further, may I 
say that my name is Edgar D. Moss 


and I’m the attorney for the plaintiff. 


In other words, I’m here representing 
Miss Harriet Boykin, who is bringing 
suit against the defendants—the Sol- 
Kap Corporation, I believe, owners of 
the cafeteria called the Liberty Bell, 
located at 237 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, this city. Defense counsel is the 
gentleman standing there in the nicely 


pressed pin-stripe blue suit, Mr. Philip 
_Fingerman, of the law firm of Ellison 


& Vogel, of 270 Broadway. Have I got 
the correct law firm, Mr. Fingerman, 
or am I confusing them with two other 
fellas? ... Thank you. I'm a great be- 
liever in getting the facts right. 

Seriously, ladies and gentlemen, the 
reason I mention all these names is to 
find out if you are acquainted, or per- 
haps have some knowledge of either the 
plaintiff, the defendant, or counsel for 
same. ... I take it by your silence that 
no one is so acquainted or has any such 
knowledge. Very good. 

Now lemme ask you this. Do any of 


_ you folks know, by some chance or 


other, the personnel who operate and 
run this aforementioned cafeteria! In 
other words, I’m trying to find out if the 
Liberty Bell rings a bell in your mind, 
if I may indulge in a quip. ... Again I 
take it, by the fact you don’t reply, that 
a negative answer is indicated. Good. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should like 
to outline very briefly the facts upon 
which Miss Harriet Boykin and I, as 
her attorney, are basing our suit against 
the Sol-Kap Corporation. Oh, yes, be- 
fore proceeding further, may I ask this 
question? Have any of you folks sitting 
before me ever eaten in the Liberty 
Bell? I know that even in the best 
regulated families we all have our 
troubles with ration points and we 
frequently step out to eat in public 
places. And wherever you go now- 
adays, be it table d’héte or a la 
carte, the restronts are crowded 


and we have to wait for a table. 


ae GAR D.MOSS, AND 
THE ATTORNEY FOR THE PLAINTIFF. 
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Now, when we don’t get the prewar 
service we are accustomed to, or perhaps 
the food isn’t up to the par we expect, 
why, some of us are inclined to bear a 
grudge against the place. I’m sure 
counsel for defense doesn’t want any 
prejudiced or biassed person sitting on 
the jury with a hostile attitude toward 
his client, any more than I'd want such 
an attitude harbored toward my client. 
Hence I’m asking you good people to 
be frank enough to speak up should such 
a prejudicial feeling exist, either for or 
against the Liberty Bell... . It doesn’t? 
Good! 

Briefly, the specific incident which 
culminated in the issue you will be asked 


by His Honor to decide—either in favor 


of my client, or, should it be your con- 
sidered judgment, in the defendant’s 
behalf—took place on or around twelve 
noon on a certain date—which [ll go 
into later—when my client, Miss Boy- 
kin, left her place of employment to have 
lunch at the Liberty Bell, accompanied 
by a fellow-employee who, and this I 
have every intention of proving to your 
full satisfaction, had, omly two weeks 
previous to the time whereof I speak, 
called the manager’s personal attention to 
the fact that a certain area of the floor, 
covered by a linoleumlike substance, 
was so completely worn away that a 
hole, oh, I'd say about one and one- 
quarter inches deep and about— Parm 
me, Mr. Fingerman? ... Well, I see 
no reason why I can’t— Oh, all right. 

Ladies and gentlemen, [ll give you 
the specific measurements with regards 
to the hole later, when I formally pre- 
sent the case. In any event, this hole 


‘was visible and gaping. Now, im spite 


of this deficiency being called to the 
manager’s attention, said manager, who, 
as I am sure His Honor will later in- 
struct you, bears the full responsibility 
for the care and maintenance of said 
floor in a public eating place, he neglect- 
ed to take proper cognizance of this 
condition, with the result that my client, 
Miss Harriet Boykin, entered the cafe- 
teria with her fellow-employee, went 
to the stand where the trays and the 
tools, if youll pardon the vernacular 
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expression, are generally kept, equipped 
herself with the necessary equipment, 
and then went to the counter to select 
the desired food, which she naturally 
placed on her tray. . 

Following that, Miss Boykin looked 
around, saw an unoccupied table, and 
headed for it, with the full intention of 
sitting down and partaking her lunch. 
Suddenly, as she approached the afore- 
mentioned unoccupied table, her toe was 
caught in the gaping ,hole, causing her 
to trip and to spill the contents of her 
tray all over the place. Rather, I should 
say, on the floor. Miss Boykin fell down 
on her leg, and, being a somewhat 
heavily set person, she sprained her 
ankle severely, thus causing it to swell 
and become discolored—in other words, 
black and blue. 

You shall hear the party who was 
with her—namely, her fellow-employee 
—take the stand and testify to the fact 
that she helped Miss Boykin, who was 
completely unable to rise by herself, get 
up, that the commotion finally attracted 
the manager, who came running forth 
and said to my client, ““What’s the mat- 
ter? What’s happened?”? He was so— 
Parm me, Mr. Fingerman? ... What’s 
the difference if I— O.K., O.K. 

Excuse the interruption, ladies and 
gentlemen. My worthy opponent, Mr. 
Fingerman, objects to certain remarks 
which the manager is alleged to have 
said. In any event, when the manag- 
er was apprised of what happened, he 
summoned a cab, and one of the bus- 
boys, in company with Miss Boykin’s 
fellow-employee, took my client to a 
certain physician’s office. TIJl submit 
proof to you that my client’s ankle was — 
examined and X-rayed thoroughly for 
any possible broken bones or torn ten- 
dons and ligaments, that the injured 
portion of her limb was strapped, and 
that she was confined to her home for 
three solid weeks, without any remuner- 
ation whatsoever. At the conclusion of 
the three-weeks period mentioned, Miss 
Boykin, with the aid of a rubber-tipped 
cane, returned to her place of employ- 
ment. I intend to prove that to this 
very day my client has trouble with her 
ankle, the fall producing a condition 
of weakness so that she can’t remain 
on her feet for any length of time. 

Now, that’s the entire issue in a 
nutshell. Frankly, I wasn’t pres- 
ent when the accident took place. 
I didn’t see the wornout linoleum- 
like floor and I didn’t witness my. 
client falling down and injuring 


. 4 her-ankle. However, I intend to 
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produce evidence which will cor- 
roborate the facts, and after you 











hear all the testimony in the matter and 
listen to His Honor explain the law to 
you and ask you to use your everyday 
common sense in arriving at a fair and 
equitable verdict, I confidentally expect 
you to find for the plaintiff and to 
award her an adequate amount for the 
damages she sustained, plus various ex- 
penses which [ intend to go into in more 
detail when the case is formally present- 
ed for your consideration. 


ADIES and gentlemen, now that 
you all have a full and comprehen- 
sive idea of the facts involved, is there 
anybody here who, either consciously or 
subconsciously, entertains some precon- 
ceived notion about the verdict? Is 
there anybody here, for instance, who 
feels that people carrying a tray, with 
both hands occupied, while they look 
around for an available space to sit 
down, still they ought to be aware of 
where they are going even if there 1s 
a gaping hole in the floor? Because if 
so, I say that such a person’s mind is 
already made up and my client hasn’t 
the fair and square chance entitled to 
by law. No matter how many witnesses 
I call to substantiate the facts, a prej- 
udicial party isn’t going to listen one 
jota to the testimony; his mind is made 
up at the very start. Am I right in my 
assumption such a preconceived notion 
doesn’t exist? ... Thank you. 

Now, is there anyone here who feels, 
“Shucks, my time is so valuable and 
here I have to sit in a courtroom just 
because some smart aleck or other gets a 
brainstorm to go ahead and slap a suit on 
somebody. Therefore [ll teach him a les- 
son not to bother people and waste their 
valuable time”? I admit there are some 
nuisance cases where an attitude like that 
is perhaps very understandable. Any- 
body here feel that way? ... Very good. 

Lemme assure you good people that 
it’s humanly impossible for me to crawl 
‘into your minds. I have no knowledge 
of mental telepathy whatsoever, and if 
I did, P'd be on the radio earning Dun- 
ninger’s income instead of being here 
representing my client, Miss Harriet 
Boykin. ‘Therefore, I ask you once 
more to be honest with me—yes, and 
with yourselves. If you are sitting down- 
stairs in the jury box with your minds 
firmly set, determined to penalize my 
client for some mysterious reason or 
other, I say such an attitude is decidedly 
unfair and you are not fulfilling your 
hundred-per-cent duty as a good citizen. 
I take it there is no one who feels that 
way. Correct! 

Well, P’ve been somewhat very seri- 
ous up to now that perhaps you'll in- 
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dulge me just one note of levity. Do 
any of you think because the cafeteria 
is called the Liberty: Bell that you might 
feel it’s perhaps unpatriotic in wartime 
to find against a place with such, well, 
such an American name? ... I’m glad 
to see your intelligence is beyond such 
a foolish conclusion. 

By the way, is there anybody here 
who has ever been sued or has brought 
suit against any party or parties? ... Any 
of your close relatives ever been involved 
in a court action? ... Well, well! It’s 
a lucky thing for my profession that 
everyone isn’t in your category, else Mr. 
Fingerman and I might really have to 
take up perhaps manual employment. 

Seriously speaking, though, is there 
anyone present who own stocks or 
bonds or has any interest whatsoever 
in any liability-insurance company? ... 
I gather from your silence that you 
haven’t such stocks or bonds, and per- 
haps wish you had some. Believe me, I 
know that feeling. 


IN ONS I hold before me this rack 
with cards containing your names 
on it. I see that Juror Number 1, your 
foreman, is Mr. Fland. Mr. Fland, I 
hope you won’t think I’m prying into 
your personal affairs if I ask one or two 
questions, not from any motive of in- 
quisitiveness, lemme assure you, but 
rather to get'an idea of the composition 
of the jury. In other words, the various 
types you people are composed of. Ac- 
cording’ to this card, Mr. Fland, you 
are retired. That right? ... I guess we 
all wish we: could achieve that. point 
where we could sit back and'take things 
easy. Would you mind informing me, 
Mr. Fland, what type business or pro- 
fession you were in previous to your re- 
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tirement?...A sales manager? You 
mind being a little more specific with 


regards the nature of the business? I 
mean, specifically....Oh, a _ piece- 
goods house. I see. Now, the fact that 
your work was more along executive 
lines wouldn’t influence you against 
someone who was an employee, would 
it, Mr. Fland? ...A very sensible atti- 
tude, sir. We are in a democracy. 
This card says youre a housewife, 
Mrs. Portnow. Correct? Well, judging 


from your appearance, I’d say your hus- 


band ate substantially well, even in spite 
of the ration-point problem. . . . What’s 


that? ... Oh, a butcher! Well, well, - 


no wonder! I bet you’ve got friends 
nowadays who never existed before the 
war. Seriously, Mrs. Portnow, how do 
you feel about the matter? I mean, 


youre prepared to weigh the evidence — 


and the testimony, sticking only to the 
facts and rendering a fair decision? ... 
‘Thank you. That’s all [’m entitled to 
and that’s all I ask. 

Mr. Boyle, I see you’re a compositor. 
And how do you feel about the matter? 
... The same as Mrs. Portnow—no 
prejudices whatsoever. Good. 

Mr. Minelli—is that the correct pro- 
nunciation, Minelli? And my card 
here tells me you're a_ storekeeper. 


Might I ask precisely what kind of store 


you keep? ... I see.... Oh, you have? 


With linoleum?...Well, then you 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the proper condition a floor should be 
kept in. Tell me, Mr. Minelli, do you 
think you could be completely impartiai 
about this? I mean, you wouldn’t be 
putting yourself in the defendant’s 
shoes just because there’s linoleum .on 









your floor—mentally speaking, I mean? ‘ “oy 


In other words, youd go into that 
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courtroom with no thoughts at all and 
let the facts speak for themselves and 
render your judgment accordingly—is 
that right? ... Tl take a chance you'll 
do just that. Thank you. 

Mrs. Brecker ...oh, Bricker! Ex- 
cuse me. Mrs. Bricker, you’re a music 
teacher, I see. You specialize in any par- 
ticular form? ... The piano? Very nice. 
I suppose mostly classical stuff? ...I 
see. And how do you feel with regards 
these questions you’ve heard? ... Com- 
pletely open-minded. Fine! 

Mr. Sperber, my information tells me 
you are a baker. Correct? Well, you 
ought to get together with Mrs. Port- 
now’s husband, and we’d have the 
butcher and baker, and only the candle- 
stick maker would be missing. Seriously 
speaking, Mr. Sperber, what’s your— 
Pardon? Of course you could ask a 
question—as many as you wish.... 
Spell my client’s name? It’s Boykin— 
B-o-y-k-i-n.... You think you know 
someone with—no, no—BSoykin, not 
Botkin. ... Then you don’t know her? 
... Oh, not at all. I realize you wish to 
be completely fair and impartial. In fact, 
I’m glad you gave me the opportunity to 
clarify my client’s name for you. Har- 
riet Boykin. 

Well, well—Mrs. MacArthur! 
You’re not by any chance related to our 
great general, Douglas MacArthur? 
... It’s the same last name, that’s why 
I asked. You mind telling me your hus- 
band’s business? ... A certified public 


accountant! I see. You know if, by any 
chance, his accounts include restronts! 
...1 understand. In other words, he 
never discusses his business affairs with 
you—is that correct! 
... Thank you. 
Donald Charters, and it says, “‘Ac- 


... And you feel 





tor.’ Don’t tell me we have with us a 
celebrity in our midst. Are you current- 
ly playing on Broadway right now, Mr. 
Charters? Oh, radio. You’re not on any 
of these programs where money is given 
away, by any chance? ...Oh, com- 
mercials, mostly. I see. I thought per- 
haps if you were on these quiz programs, 
you could tip us off on some of the 
questions. Seriously, though, how do you 
feel about what [ve been asking? ... 
In other words, you haven’t any pre- 
conceived thoughts, and you'd like to 
be convinced, either side. Right? ... 
That’s eminently fair, Mr. Charters. 

This card informs me you’re in real 
estate, Mr. Schiller. Does that mean— 
a landlord! Well, well, with the hous- 
ing shortage and what not, it’s the land- 
lord who really is a celebrity today. I 
hope you'll give me your autograph 
when we’re through. But all joking 
aside, Mr. Schiller, you feel that if I 
can successfully convince you that a 
public restront neglected to relieve a 
dangerous condition, thus injuring my 
client, you’d find for the plaintiff and 
—please, Mr. Schiller, that’s precise- 
ly what I’m coming to. And.if I failed 
to prove the facts, you'll render against 
my client. Right? ... Have you ever 
been sued, Mr. Schiller? ... And how 
long have you been in the real-estate 
business? ... I'welve years and never 
been sued? Now, that is what I call 
phenoméRal! Maybe somebody ought 
to tell Ripley about you. 

Mr.—is that Kraus or Klaus? ... 
Mr. Kraus, I see you’re a club steward. 
Have you ever been on a jury before? 
... Then you know that after His 
Honor explains the law, he will then 
ask you to very carefully consider what 
you've seen in the way of evidence and 
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heard in the way of testimony, and to 
give your opinion solely on the basis of 
what you believe are the true facts? 
Is that assumption correct, Mr. Klaus— 
oh, pardon me—Mr. Kraus? ... And 
youre prepared to do just that, with- 
out bias or prejudice? ... Thank you. 

Mr. Callahan, I see that you are an 
usher. Might I ask where you work? At 
the Strand? Any chances of getting 
some passes? Don’t take me too serious- 
ly. I really mean that as a jest. Tell me, 
Mr. Callahan, what’s your attitude on 
the matter? ...Isee... Uh-huh, sole- 
ly on the evidence and testimony, re- 
gardless of anything else. 

Mrs. Faber? ...Oh, Miss Faber. 
Miss Faber, you are an interior deco- 
rator. In other words, you decorate and 
design and furnish homes. Right? ... 
The reason I ask, a few weeks ago a 
certain gentleman was seated before me, 
same way as you are, and I see the card 
describes him as an interior decorator. 
He didn’t strike me the least bit the 
aesthetic-type person you’d call in to dis- 
cuss your draperies or your breakfront, 
and when I questioned him, I found out 
his interior decorating took the form of 
being a bartender.... Well, Pm cer- 
tainly glad to see you people all have 
such good senses of humor. ... Miss 
Faber, it took me some time to get around 
to you, but even if you are the last juror, 
lemme assure you that you are certainly 
not the least. Now, how do you express 
yourself with regards the questions 
you've heard me asking? ... Precisely 
the same as the others! And you'll ap- 
ply the same common-sense judgment 
you use in your everyday interior-deco- 
rating work in arriving at your decision. 
Correct! ... Well, that suits me toa T. 


OW, ladies and gentlemen, before 

Mr. Fingerman takes over to ex- 

plain matters from his point of view, 
lemme say that I feel that once [ lay the 
full facts before the type people ve just 
questioned, I have every confidence that 
they will be so impressed with said facts 
as to render a verdict in behalf of my 
client, Miss: Boykin, the plaintiff. I am 
so confident, I may add, that.instead of 
challenging any of you jurors, which is 
my right as well as Mr. Fingerman’s 
right, I am perfectly willing to take my 
chances and accept a jury as represented 
by you ladies and gentlemen. “Thank 
you. ARTHUR KOBER 





MISS PERKINS, MEET MR. McNUTT 
[Frances Perkins, quoted in the Times | 


The one word I hate is manpower, and 
I hope we will do away with it. 
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ASIA FOR THE ASIATICS 


rR. ZUNG must have crawled out 

from under the cornerstone of 

some building in Hong Kong 

soon after the Japs took over. Before the 
war I had never seen him around; I’m 
sure of that. Once seen, Mr. Zung and 
his clothes could not be forgotten. His 
face was memorable, because you don’t 
see many Negroid faces in the Far East. 
Mr. Zung was only half Negro (or 
rather half West Indian; he insisted on 
the distinction), but it showed up in his 
features and coloring far more than did 
his Chinese half. I called him Mr. Zung 
to his face because I was polite to him, 
but I think that now I am out of his 
reach it will be safe to be familiar and 
call him by his first name, Frankie. I 
thought of him as Frankie. Conditions 
in an occupied city are apt to make one 
hypocritical and I pretended to far more 
respect for Frankie than I really felt. 

He was good-looking, if you like 
them soft. He had a brown skin and big 
eyes set far apart, very black and tilting 
ever so slightly. He wore a bright- blue 
coat with padded shoulders, vividly 
striped gray trousers, and a felt hat of a 
ae green. He looked well satisfied 
with life the first time I saw him, just 
after the surrender. You could see he 
was happy from the way he strutted. 
Though I didn’t know Frankie, Frankie 
knew me, and he made that very clear, 
running after me in Nakameiji Dori 
(for merly Queen’s Road) to tell me so. 

“How’ve you been?” he said heartily. 
“You look O.K. A little thinner, may- 
be, but I guess you don’t 
mind that. Boy, oh boy, 
what a.war it was! 
Wasn’t it?” 

I agreed that it had 
been quite a war. I was 
wondering who on 
earth he was, and my 
words were absent- 
minded and lacked con- 
viction, but Frankie 
didn’t mind. 

“Pm getting along 
fine,’ he said. “You 
know where I used to work, for the 
Department of Health? Well, I’m 
still working there. Yes, sir, right now, 
only with a Japanese boss. But I’ve gota 
better job there now. ‘These Japs, they 
gave me a swell job.” 

Frankie’s story, as gradually I learned 
it, interested me very much. It was 
hard in those days to maintain a de- 
tached point of view, but I was always 
trying to, and I had forced myself to 
admit, soon after the surrender, that 





there was one thing in the ostensible 
Japanese war aims that ought to be 
pleasing to anyone raised in a democ- 
racy. Not that you would expect any 
of us Hong Kong Americans to be hap- 
py, trapped far from home and forced 
to listen to the Japs shouting on the 
radio and the movie screen and in the 
papers, “Asia for the Asiatics! Down 
with the- whites!”? But when they said 
the white imperialists had been wickedly 
unfair to the non-Caucasian peoples, 
well, they were telling the truth. To be 
sure, it often looked as if the Japanese 
had grabbed Hong Kong only in or- 
der to kick the Chinese around more 
thoroughly than the British had ever 
thought of doing. But they had evident- 
ly done well by Frankie, at least. He 
was more than satisfied. 

The Japanese, he told me that day 
I met him, liked any colored person in 
the world, anyone at all, as long as he 
wasn’t white. They aranee big Coe 
to all the colored races.- Not only it 
China, they said, not only in India iid 
Malaya and the Philippines, but in the 
Near East too, and in South America 
and Africa and everywhere else, the 
colored peoples were all going to be 
liberated. The Red Fi dane Ae North 
America would rise up and find their 
place in the sun. Everyone, evegywhere. 

There aren’t many people with Ne- 
gro blood in Hong Kong and the Japs 
couldn’t demonstrate their intentions 
toward them to any great extent, but 
evidently they had been delighted with 
Frankie. As soon as 
they found him, they 
had set about carrying 
out their promises. As 
a reward to him for 
being half Negro, they 
had made him secre- 
tary of the Health De- 
partment, he told me. 
He was living on the 
Peak, and, as he de- 
scribed it, he was king 
of the hospitals. His job 
was to collect instru- 
ments and beds to stock these big empty 
buildings, which had been cleaned out 
by the victorious Japanese Army in the 
first wild days of conquest and loot. 
Confusing as it may seem, this is what 
happened all over the city: The first 
Jap soldiers to arrive looted the hospitals 
and sold the stuff to Chinese, then the 
Chinese sold the same stuff in the open 
market places that suddenly appeared 
along the streets, and finally the Japa- 
nese authorities tried to buy it all back 
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again through agents like Frankie. He 
told me he was sure that, given time, he 
would be able to find the surgical instru- 
ments again, the microscopes and flu- 
oroscopes and X-ray machines and all 
those things. “They were bound to turn 
up sooner or later; it stood to reason. 
Then he would buy them back for the 
Japanese Government, which was will- 
ing to pay him a good commission as a 
compensation for not giving him much 
of a salary in his Health Department 
job. In the meantime he was buying beds 
and bandages and cotton—anything he 
could think of a hospital could use. 

“Y’m making lots of money,” said 
Frankie. “They’re swell fellows. You 
know any officers?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, you'd ought to,” Frankie 
said. “It’s worth while to know some 
gendarmes and it don’t hurt even to 
know the Army, like these fellows who 
let me buy supplies. But Pm shining up 
specially to the gendarmes and [J] tell 
you why. My wife is interned out at 
Stanley and I kind of want to get her 
free again. At the beginning we thought 
she ought to go in because we didn’t 
know how we were going to eat or any- 
thing and it seemed like the thing to do, 
seeing as she’s American. But now I 
got this job, why not take her out 
again!” 

I said, “I didn’t know you were mar- 
ried,” which was quite true, since I 
didn’t know anything about him at all. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Didn’t you 
know that? Yes, sir, I got an American 
wife. I went out there to Stanley to see 
her a couple of times. Of course the 
Army, they let me go in and visit her 
when I want. She don’t like it too much 
out there, so I want to get her out.” 

I said that his sentiments were com- 
mendable and he laughed heartily. 

“Got a wife, might as well have the 
good of it,”’ he said. “Say, listen, there’s 
a fellow up at the Health Department, 
name of Colonel Saito, big, good-look- 
ing fellow, and he likes white girls. All 
the time he asks me to find him white 
girls.” 

“Ts that one of your duties as secre- 
tary of the Health Department?” 

“Sure thing,” he replied seriously. 
“Lots of them ask me, because I know 
my way around. Well, it isn’t so easy 
finding white girls now, not without you 
like Eurasian girls. Well, Colonel Saito 
saw you yesterday in front of the bank 
and he likes you. So I tell you what Pll 
do. Pll bring him in to your place Sun- 
day afternoon for tea. That’s what Pll 
do.” He smiled benevolently and started 
to walk away. Then he stopped and 












said, “And don’t forget; J introduced 


you!” 


It was very hard to convince Frankie 
that I didn’t want to meet Colonel 
Saito. I told him so emphatically, but he 
couldn’t believe me. He pointed out to 
me that a girl who is trying to get along 
in the world couldn’t expect to start out 
with anything better than a colonel. 
Most girls were satisfied with majors, he 
said. How, he asked in honest puzzle- 
ment, did I expect to get along in Hong 
Kong if I took this attitude? 

I settled it at last by saying I would 
not be at home on Sunday. Frankie, it 
was clear, realized what it would do to 
Saito’s estimation of him if he took him 
to my house and I wasn’t there, so he 
dropped the subject. He dropped me, 
too, it turned out. I had disappointed 
him. Just the same, I was interested in 
Mrs. Zung. What could she be like? I 


~ thought I had known all the Americans 
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in town before the war, certainly the few 
American women with Chinese hus- 
bands who were still-around the town. 


T was not many days later that I 
learned that Frankie had succeeded 
in effecting Mrs. Zung’s liberation. The 
Japanese were so delighted that a white 
woman had married a Negro that they 
freed her without any argument, I was 
told. One day soon after I was intro- 
duced to her, I encountered her and 
Frankie in a downtown street. She was 
exceedingly thin, with fragile legs and 
transparent hands. She was a blonde 
and her hair was piled in elaborate, pale 
curls, so pale that I looked for the pink 
in her eyes that would show she was an 
albino. But she wasn’t albino; she was 
just very blond. She had a strange 
manner. Either she stared at me in 
what looked like the last stages of fright 
or she lowered her light eyelashes and 
stared at the ground. She never said 
anything to me, not a word. She gulped 
at me, but that was all. Frankie laughed, 
showing his handsome teeth. “She’s 
shy,” he explained. 


HERE isn’t much to think about 
in Japanese-occupied territory. 
You have no daily news or books or 
music. You can’t talk forever about the 
price of eggs and cabbage. So you fasten 
your mind on people. I had my mental 
teeth fixed in the subject of Mrs. Zung 
and I couldn’t stop worrying it. What 
was she, where had she come from, and 
why? Why had I never seen her be- 
fore the war, and why didn’t I see her 
around more now! Why was she so 
afraid of me? 
Zung explained it himself to some 





“What drives me crazy is to think I got a hundred thousand 
bucks cached away and none of it earning a damned cent.” 


extent when I met him on the street one 
day, more than a year after our first 
meeting. 

“My wife ain’t feeling well,” he said. 
“She’s having a baby. What do you 
know about that?” 

I said mechanically, as one does, 
“How nice.” ? 

“T don’t know,” said Frankie mood- 
ily. He walked along with me, his hands 
in the pockets of his natty striped trou- 
sers. ‘““‘We didn’t mean to do it,” he 
said. “Only nowadays it isn’t so easy 
to find a doctor to take it away. Well, 
never mind. Better luck next time.” 

We walked for a moment in silence. 
People didn’t look surprised at seeing us 
together, as they would have before the 
war. ““The Japanese have certainly suc- 
ceeded in wiping out the color bar,” I said 


to myself. If I had noticed Zung before 
the war, walking with his blond wife, 
I would have been amazed. But I had 
never seen him, and Hong Kong wasn’t 
such a big town as all that. Why the 
devil hadn’t I seen him, or anyway her? 

“My wife,” he said suddenly, just asif 
I had asked this question aloud, “has had 
a funny life. She grew up out here.” 

“Tn Hong Kong?” 

“Well, in China,” he said evasively. 
“She speaks Chinese pretty well. Her 
English isn’t so hot. That’s why she 
didn’t talk to you when you met.” 

““That’s very interesting,” I said, and 
I meant it. “How did it happen?” 

He evaded the question. “Grew up 
with a Chinese family,” he said, and 
then he changed the subject. 

It was no use telling myself to stop 
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prying. I think I came pretty close to 
the truth after a while in my ponder- 
ings, anyway. It was fairly evident 
what Zung’s main work had been be- 
fore the war. He took so easily to 
that business of finding girls for the 
officers, and he had been so simple and 
direct about wanting to introduce me 
to Colonel Saito; wasn’t he obviously 
one of those people we have rude names 
for? I thought so. I still think so. 
And his wife must have been somebody 
he managed. I didn’t find out where she 
came from until much later, until I got 
back to the States and another Amer- 
ican repatriate who had known her in 
Stanley told me. She was the daughter, 
they learned in Stanley, of a Nor- 
wegian-American woman. who mar- 
ried a Chinese in America and came out 
to China, bringing with her a blond 
baby girl, her child by an earlier mar- 
riage. ‘The little girl grew up in a vil- 
lage outside Canton and was married 
off, quite properly, according to Chinese 
custom, to an old gentleman of the 
neighborhood. But she ran away with 
Mr. Zung; her only evidence of Ameri- 
can nationality was a little souvenir pil- 
low stuffed with balsam needles and 
stamped with the name of a Michigan 
resort. 


HE months went by. Frankie con- 

tinued to buy hospital supplies for 
the government, and I ran into him now 
and again, because Hong Kong, a small 
community to start with, began, a year 
or so after the occupation, to shrink at 
a fairly rapid rate. The Japanese were 
trying to clear the town out. They 
frightened the poor people into running 
away into the countryside. Even after 
word was passed around that the coun- 
tryside was in the grip of a famine, be- 
cause the Army had stripped the farms 
of foodstuffs for hundreds of miles 
around, the Japs still insisted on getting 
rid of people. ‘They loaded them into 
junks and sent them over the ocean to 
nearby Chinese ports, unloading them 
at whichever one was most convenient. 
This process was called “repatriation.” 
After a while, the people found out that 
conditions where they had been sent 
were no better than in Hong Kong, and 
they certainly weren’t being repatriated, 


_ so they refused to go on the boats. Then 


the Japanese sent soldiers in trucks 
around the city to pick up people off the 
streets and put them on the boats with- 
out any argument about it. After this 
began, people stayed indoors, those who 


had a place to stay. If they had no homes - 


to stay in, they huddled in alleyways. 
Then the Japanese began systematical- 
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HOMICIDE MAKE 


Call for the heaviest type, the widest streamer, 
Blow up the photograph, however blurred, 
Across three columns. With enormous clamor 
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‘This man, you see, was a respectable fellow, 
Was rich enough (at least to please the press), 
Belonged to clubs, was crowned as by a halo 


With a good address, 


And now is met with violence. The assassin 
Has left behind no clear, essential clue 
(Though the D. A., who’s brought his shiniest brass in, 


Says an arrest is due). 


Banner it blackly. For the chap was slain, 
But not on Okinawa or Borneo 

With other thousands. This, the facts are plain, 
Was strictly a private show. 


The circumstances, too, are most unusual. 

He was not storming a beach or leading a raid, 
Nor. fell in mortar fire nor felt the casual 

Shock of the flung grenade, 


But lay at his own door (see page eleven 
For diagrams, details, a picture spread), 
Newsworthier than the listings daily given 


Of those, in battle, dead. 


Yes, scream it out before the tale grows older, 
That all may read it while the subways run, 
May read at table, in buses, over some shoulder 


On the 5:51, 


And wag their tongues in loud astonishment 
At death become a singular event. 


ly cleaning out whole blocks, emptying 
them of people and sending everyone 
away. You met the people you knew 
oftener and oftener, because there were 
fewer other people every time you went 
downtown of a morning. 

I began to wonder if Frankie was 
still enthusiastic about his friends, the 
conquerors. I felt that I was being fair 
and detached, as I sometimes tried to 
be, in saying that the Japanese were not, 
after all, keeping their promises. ‘The 
Chinese had not been liberated so that 
you could notice it. The Japanese news- 
papers still shouted about how happy the 
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Chinese were, and the Japanese radio — 


still resounded with songs celebrating the 
New Order, and the Japanese movies 
still showed us how well off Hong Kong 
was. But the Chinese were hungry and 


erowing hungrier. Though in general 


they were afraid to come out in the 
streets, they lined up in queues that went 
round and round the blocks in which 
the stores were, waiting for their turn 
to buy their tiny ration of cooking fuel 
or oil or salt or rice. People who had 
been respectable merchants turned 


into thieves. Thieves turned into beg- 


gars. There were about three hundred 
corpses to clear away every morning— 
people who had died of hunger in the 
night. 

Still, some people made money. There 
were commodity brokers who found out 


how to make a lot of money. Many of - 


them, Eurasians and Portuguese most- 
ly, speculated in commodities of all 
kinds. They would buy up any sort of 
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“The way I figure it, what we lose in privacy we gain in increased property values.” 


thing, and since the money we used had 
less and less value, their possessions grew 
more and more valuable. Frankie, I 
could tell, belonged in this category. His 
wife, when I met her shopping, looked 
like a prosperous man’s wife. Though 
her legs seemed more and more like 
toothpicks as her body grew big, her hair 
was carefully piled in fat, pale curls, like 
bread sausages, and her shoes were new 
and shining. You had to be very rich 
indeed to own new shoes. 

“Tt is really a turnover when Frankie 
Zung’s wife can queen it in the town,” 
I told myself, still being detached and 
not at all bitter. “If you want to be 
narrow and prudish, you can say that 
it is an outrage that a pimp’s woman 
should flourish while the former queens 


of society starve out in Stanley. It is 
strange and interesting. She is living on 
the Peak, once the snootiest place in 
town; she can take her pick there of the 
houses that have been left, lost by the 
wealthy people who now huddle to- 
gether in the huts of Stanley. But is it 
such an outrage? Are not all turnovers 
good in some way! The British were 
cruel with their color distinctions, and 
now they are being treated in the same 
way, dosed with their own medicine. It 
is just. It is only fair that I, an American 
white woman, should be wearing wood- 
en clogs while Mrs. Zung has new pat- 
ent-leather shoes.” I rubbed the blisters 
on my heels and tried to feel better about 
it. Meantime, the Zungs learned to 
speak Japanese fairly fluently and spent 


all their time with the Army or the 
gendarmes. 

As Mrs. Zung’s time drew near, we 
all watched her the way you do in a 
small town, wondering if it would be 
this month or next. Frankie had taken 
to hanging about in a certain commod- 
ity broker’s office, and after a while he 
acquired desk space there, and he sat at 
his desk and used the telephone and 
transacted a lot of business there. ‘The 
broker, a Portuguese named Lopez, was 
a good friend of mine and often helped 
me out if I wanted a favor or a tip on 
where I could buy black-market rice. 
He explained that Frankie was an asset in 
the office, and he was glad to let him have 
the desk space without asking for rent. 

“He’s in with the gendarmes,” Lopez 
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explained. “TI have reason to know that. 
He writes some sort of report every 
week. You want to be on the good side 
of a guy like that.” 

The little flurry of business that the 
brokers had blown up never achieved 
the dimensions of a real boom. Save for 
an occasional shipment of food, nothing 
came in to Hong Kong. Once in a great 
while the Japanese Government would 
allow some Japanese businessman to 
send a load of soap or Chinese medicine 
out of the city, but that happened less 
and less often, because Hong Kong is 
not a productive place. ‘There was no 
longer any trade, manufacturing, or 
business of any sort. Hong Kong was 
dying. 

Frankie’s fortunes were declining, 
too. “There came an end to the hospital 
fittings he was able to buy, and then 
there were no more commissions. He 
cast around for something else to ex- 
ploit, and one day in Lopez’s office, 
when I was there buying some black- 


market sugar, he gave me a hint of his 
next scheme—blackmail. 

“You getting along all right?” he 
asked. “‘Everything O.K. at your 
house?” 

“Why, yes,” I answered. “We wor- 
ry about money and food, like every- 
body else. ‘This new ban on cooking with 
electricity hits us pretty hard because 
they took out our electric stove and we 
don’t know how to get any other kind. 
But we haven’t any real trouble.” 

Frankie spun his hat on one finger 
and studied his yellow shoes, whistling 
softly. ““Gendarmes haven’t been around 
to see you lately?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. I could feel my back- 
bone tighten, and I looked him straight 
in the eye. “No,” I said. “Why, should 
I expect them?” 

“T didn’t say that,” said Frankie. 

“Some of my friends have been taken 
up,” I said, ‘‘as you know.” 

“Yes, yes. I don’t mean you to wor- 
ry,” said Frankie pleasantly. “But if 
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ever you do have any—you know— 
trouble, just call on me. They know 
Mmes- 

“T wouldn’t think of it, Mr. Zung,” 
T said. “It wouldn’t be worth your 
while. And that’s the truth.” 

I went down into the street, shaking 
a little. I was angry and frightened. 
That idiot, I said to myself, is perfectly 
capable of turning me in if he thought 
it would pay. Everybody breaks half a 
dozen Jap rules every day in occupied 
territory; it is impossible not to. He 
could catch me, all right. This time I 
couldn’t be detached. This, I said to 
myself, couldn’t possibly have happened 
under British rule. “There was no coun- 
terpart to this sort of thing with the 
whites. But perhaps Frankie had real- 
ized I was telling the truth. I would 
really be small pickings. I must have 
convinced him, for I heard no more 
about it. 


Paes last little attempt to do 
A business with me was made in the 
spring of 1943. The first American air 
raid over Hong Kong that year was in 
July. It was followed by others. The 
chief objectives were dockyards and 
gendarme headquarters, and the Amer- 
icans did a nice job. Although the 
planes didn’t come in spectacular num- 
bers, the raid made an immediate dif- 
ference in the town. ‘The tired, poor, 


harried coolies brightened up and began 


living gaily on hope. ‘The brokers and 
appeasers began to look worried. The 
yen, our unit of currency, began to 
drop faster and kept dropping. Frankie 
looked puzzled and unhappy whenever 
I met him and, though it was against 
the law to discuss the raids, he talked 
about them. The raids came often now, 
and his wife, he said, was frantic, which 
was natural, considering her condition. 
Not that he minded for himself; it was 
his wife. What did I think was going 
to happen? I didn’t tell Frankie what 
I thought. 

There came a day when I walked 
into Lopez’s office in great excitement, 
and I didn’t have to explain why be- 
cause the news was there ahead of me. 
“So youre leaving us!” said Lopez. I 
wasn’t surprised that he knew. People 
had stopped me on the street every few 
steps to talk about it. 

“T’m being repatriated,” I said. ‘In 
a couple of weeks.” 

“Well,” said Lopez, who was a re- 
markably stupid man, “I think you’re 
making a mistake. This is the place 
with a future for anybody who likes the 
Orient and, according to the news, 
America 1s in a bad way. You had bet- 


Only 180 


The turkey you'll carve next Christmas 
day is a scraggly, awkward 4-ounce 
poult about now. In the next 180 days 
he'll grow to a plump, 18-pound beauty 
— if all goes well. 

It’s partly our business to see that 
all does go well. There are plenty of 
risks in turkey raising. Many a young 
turk doesn’t live to reach market. And 
turkey troubles are often nutritional. 


So National Dairy research de- 
veloped a special protective feed for 
turkeys. It’s a scientifically blended 
emulsion of buttermilk, cheese whey, 
and vitamins — which helps put an end 
to most nutritional worries on up-to- 
date turkey farms. 
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days to Christmas dinner 


This highly nutritious feed grew out 
of constant effort to make milk by- 
products more useful. It was perfected 
in National Dairy Laboratories and 
proved on a National Dairy experi- 
mental farm. Many million pounds are 
fed on turkey farms today. Similar 
feeds for hogs, calves and chickens em- 
ploy other millions of pounds of milk 
by-products, once wasted, but now con- 
tributing tons of food to America’s 
supplies. 

National Dairy research is broad. 
It touches every field of dairy prod- 
ucts — and discovers new ones — work- 
ing always to win from milk, nature’s 
most nearly perfect food, the greatest 


possible benefit for you and your 
family. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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ter take plenty of warm clothes along. 
There’s no fuel in the United States 
and New York will be terribly cold 


when you arrive. You know how they: 


always depend on central heating there. 
I’ve never been there myself, but I’ve 
heard about it.” 

I knew that he believed it and I didn’t 
argue. Besides, maybe it was true. How 
could I tell? I had had no news from 
America since Pearl Harbor, almost 
two years before. I didn’t think it could 
be true, but anything can happen in 
this world. It was no use arguing. I 
saw Frankie near the door, mak- 
ing gestures indicating that he 
wanted to talk to me alone. We 
walked slowly down the hall 
toward the elevator and he spoke 
in low tones. 

“Ts about my wife and this 
boat,” he said. “‘I’ve decided to send 
her along to the States.” 

“Oh? Isshe on the list?”’ I was sur- 
prised. 

“Well, no.” Frankie hesitated. “TI 
didn’t put her name down because | 
never thought the boat would really go, 
see, but now... Of course we’re O.K., 
really, but probably these raids will go 
on for a little while, until they’ve shot 
down all the American planes, and the 
wife’s a little nervous. After all, she’s 
American. So I’ve decided to send her 
along.” 

I looked at him wonderingly. It was 
not so easy to get on that boat. “Do 
you think you can arrange it now, at the 
last minute?” I asked. “Do you know 
the list has been approved in Washing- 
ton and it’s closed now?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. The gendarmes 
could fix that,” said Frankie. ““They’d 
do anything for me. But TPve been 
thinking. If the gendarmes go and tell 
the Foreign Affairs people to put her in, 
those Foreign Affairs people will be of- 
fended at me. You know how sensi- 
tive all these Japanese officials are. So 
Tve decided it will look better if you do 
‘cae 

“Me? I can’t do anything. I can’t—” 

“You know the Foreign Affairs peo- 
ple,” Frankie said. “You just take us in, 
see, and tell them about my wife. Of 
course if they say no, why, then the 
gendarmes will have to put her aboard 
over their heads, but I think it would be 
nicer like this. It looks better.” 

I thought fast. ‘“You’re wrong, Mr. 
Zung,” I said. “Look here. If we go 
in like that, the Foreign Affairs man 
will surely say no, because they don’t 
realize how important you really are 
around here. The list has been closed; 
they’ve been saying no all day to every- 


wee eee.) © pk ae 
body. So the gendarmes will sure V 
to act over their heads, and the Foreign 
Affairs men will lose face. Do you see? 


It would be much better to go straight — 


to the gendarmes now and not to be 


turned down first by the civilian officials. _ 


It’s easy enough, since the gendarmes 
will do anything for you, as you say.” 
I moved off, leaving him standing there, 
looking thoughtful. “Good luck, Mr. 
Zung,” I said. “Why don’t you go 
along with her, by the way?” 
“Oh,” he said, “that’s impossible. 
They’ll never let me go; they need me 
too much. Besides, I?m West 
Indian. I couldn’t get into the 
States. I’m British.” It was an 
odd time to be bringing that up, I 
thought. But a lot of people were 
aq suddenly remembering their Brit- 
ish passports. 
Tl never know if Frankie really did 
try it out on the gendarmes. Probably 
he didn’t dare. But if he did, he found 


out that they weren’t omnipotent, after 


all. I wondered, while I was packing, - 


how he felt now about the Japanese 
treatment of colored people. Of course, 
he really didn’t have much to complain 
about; they had been more than decent 
to him. 

“’That’s our weakness,” I mused. 
“’That’s the big drawback to our win- 
ning this war. We’ll win, but we’ll still 
be up against the color bar and all the 
resentment it stirs up. The Japs had a 
chance: ‘Asia for the Asiatics.” It sounds 
well. They missed the boat, but they’ve 
got a head start with people like Zung.” 

I saw Frankie once again before we 


sailed. He stopped me in the street to — 


tell me that his baby had been born safe- 
ly and he was feeling wonderful. 
“Fight pounds he weighed!” Frankie 
crowed. “It’s a boy, and he’s the cutest 
thing you ever saw. Little hands and 
everything....Oh yes, thanks, my 
wife’s fine. Oh, he’s a swell baby. And 


he looks exactly like me, exactly, only 


for one thing.” His face glowed with 


pride and happiness. “His skin’s abso- ~ 


lutely white,” said Frankie. “Yes, sir. 
He took after my wife that way. Lucky, 
isn’t it? If you didn’t k ] Idn’ 
isn titr Lf you didn t know, you couldn t 
ever tell he wasn’t white,” said Frankie. 
—Emity HaHn 


LADY IN BLACK 


A pulsing scent that men cannot forget. 
For the Opera. For sorcery and sweet 
bondage. For those who love danger. For 
rubies, for music, for rain.=—-From a per- 
fume folder. 


Got anything for a girl who loves 
danger but hates rainf 
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Sig AND GUFF, illustrious bellring- 
ers of Herald Square, play to a fine, 
big audience when Macy’s is open for 
business. For the World’s Largest Store, 
with its wide assortments and low cash 
prices, naturally attracts large crowds. 
Much as the public loves us, however, 
id seems only right to give our devoted 
customers and our faithful clerks some 
time off during the hot weather. So New 
York’s Most Popular Store will be 
closed all day each Saturday through 
July and August. Doubtless you will be 
lonesome, and homesick for your regu- 
lar Saturday indoor sport, rollicking 
among 168 departments, but you’ll have 
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to bear up. A little fresh air and sun- 
shine won’t hurt you one bit. 

So whether you plan to have week- 
end guests, or be one, be sure to lay in 
your supplies of games, groceries, and 
gifts before we shut up shop Fridays 
at 6. (Or you can hang around Thurs- 
day nights till 9.) And if you’re planning 
to stay home, and weed, sun-bathe, bar- 
becue, inspect nature, or just doze, you'll 
enjoy your week-ends to the hilt, if you 
have the right haberdashery for relax- 
ing. As you know, Macy’s play shoes, 
play clothes, sunglasses, outdoor furni- 
ture and some 400,000 other wares are 
priced in accordance with that reliable 


MACY’S WILL BE OPEN THIS SATURDAY, JUNE 30rx 





“Save your strength. Nobody’s here today— 
It's Saturday, and Macy’s is closed!” 


old Macy custom of making ninety-four 
cents act like a buck. 


Now more than ever, 
it’s smart to be thrifty. 


macy’s 





AST week brought up a rather in- 
teresting, though minor, contro- 
versy in the theatre world. The 

point at issue was which was worse— 
“Oh, Brother!,” an epic vulgarity at 
the Royale, or “The Wind Is Ninety,” 
a glum study in ectoplasm at the 
Booth. No satisfactory conclusions were 
reached, it being generally felt that 
while the former was clearly the most 
offensive little piece in quite a while, 
the latter was incontestably as dull as 
Pittsburgh. We will proceed to the 
evidence. : 

“Oh, Brother!,” by Jacques Deval, 

a Gallic wag now operating in Holly- 
wood, opened with approximately twen- 
ty-five minutes of exposition, during 
which the audience rustled plaintively. 
It seemed that three crooks were plot- 
ting to pass off-one of their number as 
the long-lost son of a house they hap- 
pened to be robbing. 
duly put into execution and was ap- 
parently working out all right until it 
developed that the missing heir had a 
beautiful sister, with whom, of course, 
the impostor fell instant- 
This situa- 
tion was pure catnip for 
a man of Deval’s Pari- 
sian temperament, and, 


This plan was 


ly in love. 


after a few preliminary 
skirmishes, he ingen- 
iously slipped his heroine 
into a skin-tight bathing 
suit and hastened her oft 
to the troubled 
couch, she 
herself in innocent, sis- 
terly knots so that he 
might observe precisely 


hero’s 


where tied 


where she once caught a 
charge of BB shot when 
her back was turned. The 
young man was loaded with 
hydrate at the time, for it had been her 
nightly custom to enter his bedroom 
and keep him awake by sitting on his 
feet, but nevertheless he was agreeably 
stirred and started to chase her upstairs. 
Mr. Deval got himself out of this in- 
delicacy as tastelessly as possible, and 
also, I imagine, disposed of a couple of 
other little problems that were still 
kicking around the stage at the end of 
the second act, but I didn’t wait 


chloral 
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to see, on the ground that enough is 
enough. The featured performer in 
this contraption was Hugh Herbert, 
long celebrated on the screen for clap- 
ping his hands and crying, “Woo 
woo!,”’ and I can honestly say that he 
strikes me as somewhat less painful than 
a rather similar artist called Lew Lehr. 
Arleen Whelan, a pretty, spirited girl, 
was invaluable in distracting attention 
both from the plot and the star. 


HERE being a general tendency 

to confuse any criticism of a play 
about soldiers with a denunciation of 
the entire war effort, I hesitate to say 
that “The Wind Is Ninety” struck me 
as an interminable piece of metaphysi- 
cal junk. The play opened with a group 


.of rather untalented children playing 


with toy machine guns on an arsenic- 
green lawn, shaded by cardboard trees; 
the tumult died and we were intro- 
duced to the members of the Ritchie 
family, who were reading a letter from 


their aviator son, husband, and parent, 
a writer clearly master of every cliché 


in the language. This 
also ended, and_ the 
hero’s ghost (he had 


been shot down the pre- 
vious day) came on the 
stage accompanied by a 
man playing a harmon- 
ica, who was presently 
revealed as the Un- 
known Soldier of the 
first World War, now 
employed as an attend- 
ant to the newly dead 
until they get the hang 
of things in the beyond. 

‘The conversation be- 
tween these two, which 
went on intermittently 
throughout the play, was supernaturally 
hard to follow. As I got it, the more re- 
cent apparition wished to be on hand 
personally to comfort his relatives when 
they got the telegram announcing his 
death. According to his fellow-haunt, 
however, direct communication is 
against the rules; the most that can be 
hoped for is vague intimations of im- 
mortality, from him to them. ‘These 
were furnished, from author to audi- 
ence, once by the sight of a young 


the arms of a partner theoretically in- 
visible to her, once by an old man 
watching the ghostly motion of a swing 
(he couldn’t, of course, see that his 
dead son was sitting in it), but usually 
just by an actor staring bug-eyed into 
space to indicate that he was only sub- 
consciously aware that another actor 
was jumping up and down in front of 
him and yelling in his ear. 

In addition to participating in these 
miracles, the hero was permitted to see 
himself impersonated by no less than 
four actors widely diverse in size, shape, 
and accent, who represented the vari- 
ous memories of him cherished by the 
survivors. In the end, he “‘found the 
key” (I have no intention of trying to 


woman waltzing around the stage in 






explain this part) and was able to plant — 


his message of hope, as warm and com- 
forting and clear as soup, in all their 
hearts. The cast employed to demon- 
strate that death is by no means irrevy- 
ocable included Blanche Yurka, Bert 


Lytell, Wendell Corey, and Frances — 


Reid. The number of times they were 
obliged to say, ““That’s strange. I al-_ 
most feel as if he were here now,” if 
laid end to end, would reach from the 


Booth Theatre to Hollywood Boule-- 


vard, and probably will. 
—Wotcorr GipBs 
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RICH, BEAUTIFUL PROSE DEPT. 
(UNDERGROUND DIVISION) 


[From the brochure of a Missouri cave] 


MARVEL 
CAVE 

THE WonDER CAVE OF THE 
SHEPHERD OF THE HiL_s CoUNTRY 
Located on Highway “80” between — 
bay Be & yee ee ' . 
Nine miles from Branson & 

Lake Taneycomo. 


Here is a world of glamour and ro+ 
mance, exhilarating compensation for tri- 


vial and shabby days. All that the heart — 


can hold of wonder and witchery are here. — 


Stairways lead down to mystery, paths 
wind through ever changing scenes, stalag- 
mites are awesome peaks of beauty, a 
frieze of rare helectites appears far above 
us, streams purl into the unknown, a 
waterfall flings its loveliness upon cold 
crystal fifty feet below. Here are cathe- 
drally vaulted ceilings and the fascination 
of perfect line and contour. Beating ins- 





portunate hands against harsh walls that — 


shut us in, we come upon this veritable 
doorway to adventure, recapture youth, 
and in the almost endless welter of com- 
mon things, behold a sudden star-like 
vision of sublimity. 
For Information and Camp Reservations 
Address 
Tue Misses LyNCH 
Owners oF Marvet Cave AND CAMP 
Postofhce Address—Reeds’ Spring, 
Missouri 
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FRED ALLEN gi vISION Is 





And you will endorse this modest opinion when you see and 
hear this inimitable comedian* on your DuMont Teleset. For 
DuMont’s war-born advancements will soon be yours... incred- 
ibly lifelike television pictures, sharp and clear from any angle 
...exquisite tone...dependable electronic engineering...outstanding cabinet artistry! 

DuMont’s achievement-studded pioneering made commercial television practical...and pro- 
vides the 14-year backlog of “television know how” that assures the finest products of this great 


new art. For performance above comparison, choose a DuMont Teleset!‘ 
J 


Copyright 1945, Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. tTrade-mark Reg. *Star of United Artists' Release ''It's in the Bag."’ 


eZ SECLNCOPC. 7 CocL OFS Spee CECI OTE- 





ALLEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC., GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, 2 MAIN AVENUE, PASSAIC, N. J. 
TELEVISION STUDIOS AND STATION WABD, 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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How do you wFite a hit song and make 
a million dollars? 

Mark Warnow ought to know, for this 
Saturday at 9 p.m. EWT he and his 
orchestra are playing the 350th per- 
formance of Your Hit Parade, which as 
you well know consists of the top tunes 
of the week. With over 3000 jolly render- 
ings of hit songs under his belt Mr. 
Warnow ought to know the formula, so 
we asked him for it pointblank. “There 
is positively no formula,” he replied. 
“Tf there were, I would be writing them 
personally.” x 


When a leading citizen leaps to the 
middle of the parlor and announces that 
he will now entertain, the Constitution 
says guests are entitled to leave by the 
transom. But when a spry radio station 
offers him on the air and the altar of 
variety for $10,000-up in war bonds, 
that’s a switch, as well as public service 
all round. Columbia’s affiliate, WMMN, 
did just that with the leading gentry of 
Fairmont, West Virginia. A tycoon who 
makes glass played a banjo solo. A 
transportation man told a _ bed- 
time story. A phone call came in 
demanding a specialty by a cer- 
tain dignified community - leader 
who was having supper at home 
at the time—so a police car rushed 
him down to the microphone and 
he yowled “The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze” like 
a good patriot and then went 
home and finished supper. WMMN 
smashed its war bond quota, and every- 


body had fun. S 


Greer Garson and her mother sat 
alone in their living room. They tuned 
in the CBS program Suspense (Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m. EWT). They heard the story 
of an invalid woman who picked up the 
phone and through a cross-connection 
heard two men plotting her murder. 
When the story ended Miss Garson and 
her mother double-checked every win- 
dow and door latch in the house. 

The story is “Sorry, Wrong Number’ 
It builds to such a pitch of excitement 
that listeners have asked to have it re- 
peated on three different occasions. Most 
recently it was broadcast in condensed 
form on the Kate Smith Sunday night 
program. Agnes Moorehead, who played 
the chief character during each of the 
first three performances, said: 

“T felt nervous about it in the first 
reading. I thought it much too hysteri- 





cal to be liked by listeners. But it’s won- 
derful radio...the best thing of its kind 
I’ve ever done. I’m exhausted each time 
the performance is over.” 

* 


Two WAC officers walked into station 
WABC not long ago and said the Army 
desperately needed some pianos for 
American military hospitals in France 
and Germany and for transports carry- 
ing home wounded troops. So Phil Cook 
on his 8:15 a.m. program asked his lis- 
teners if they could spare a piano. 

Army trucks so far have picked up 
451 pianos. The Army had to refuse 
more than 100 offered by people living 
too far away. One woman wrote in and 
said she didn’t own a piano but would 
buy one and give it to the Army. And 
that is what she did. 

* 


Peacetime, wartime, canyon country 
or flat country, wet or dry, yodeling has 
been yodeling on for a long time. It’s 
10 years now since KMOX, the CBS sta- 
tion in St. Louis, first put on the air a 
group of hillbilly singers, fiddlers 
and guitar pluckers. One of the 
group, Mr. Skeets Yaney by name, 
has won the national yodeling 
championship five times. The 
group asa whole has been National 
Hillbilly Champions for three 
years. If you are a practising or 
spectator yodeler you might hear 
the group on CBS at 2:30 Satur- 
day afternoon, EWT. You never know 
when a good yodel will come in handy... 

Incidentally, this Barnyard Follies 
group is one of seven KMOX programs 
that have been on the air a combined 
linear total of 65 years. No one of the 
programs has been on less than 5 years, 
none more than 16.Those cryptic figures 
indicate that KMOX has a keen idea of 
what its listeners like. They certainly 
show why its husky audience a-keeps on 
a-growing. 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


OF ACES Tainan 


HE notorious collaborator Mar- 
cel Déat has been given the death 
sentence by the High Court of 
Justice in Paris. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to attend the trial in person be- 
cause he is away travelling; presumably 


for his health. 


Most observers agree that the United 
Nations Charter can be considered the 
hopeful beginning of a real world or- 
ganization. Although the poor thing is 
only a living skeleton at the moment, 
proper care and feeding, thé} believe, 
will fatten it up. 

e 


Justice Jackson implies that the big 
Nazis will go on trial before the end of 
the summer. ‘The small fry will just 
have to be patient until we can get 
around to them. 

e 


Congress has its own peculiar idea of 
hot-weather exercise. The representa- 
tives seem to have been spending most 
of their time lately violently kicking the 
O.P.A. around. 


General Eisenhower declares firmly 
that he will not be a candidate for any 


office. ‘This is apparently a five-star 
final. 


The fifty nations assembled in San 
Francisco have decided to exclude 
Franco Spain from the Planetary Par- 
liament. The Generalissimo now knows 
how it feels to have a Golden: Gate 
slammed in his face. r 


‘Lieutenant General Doolittle will 
not be permitted to lead any more raids 
on Japan because he knows too much 
about our plans. He must sometimes 
long for the good old days of 1942, 
when he was young and ignorant. 


The New York taxicabs are carrying 
almost twice as many passengers as they 
did in 1941, even though there aren’t 
nearly as many cabs. It is possible that 
this increase is due to the current craze 


for antiques. i 
e 


Senator Tobey of New Hampshire 
warned his colleagues the other day that 
there were five fat lobbyists out in the 
corridors working against the recipro- 
cal-trade pacts. One thing about being 
a congressman, you meet so many inter- 
ested people. ——Howarp BRUBAKER 
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N the Army Air Forces, and: espe- 
cially in the Air Forces overseas, 
_ = the officers and men of an outfit are 
_ often called, simply, “the people.” Off- 
cial papers frequently use the phrase in 
place of “all personnel” or “officers and 
men,” and air commanders are likely 
to say, “T’ve got two thousand people to 
worry about” or “What I want more 
than anything else is some decent ra- 
tions for my people.””. The term mini- 
» —-mizes the disparity between officer .and 
_ enlisted personnel and encourages the 
impression that an outfit fighting a war 
_is an entity, almost a personality, made 
up not of ranks and grades and ratings 
but of human beings doing different 
_ jobs with a common end in view. 
3 When, toward the middle of March 
. this year, the first series of great, low- 
» level, night incendiary strikes against 
Deo. Nagoya, Osaka, and Kobe were 
_ being carried out by the B-29s based 
- in the Marianas, the Twenty-first 
_ Bomber Command of the Twentieth 
Air Force, and all its people on the is-_ 
_ lands of Guam and Tinian and Saipan, 
= -were like a good golfer at the top of his 
2 form or Babe Ruth all set for a long 
» one. The B-29 crews and the people on 
_ the ground, the whole bunch that com- 
-* posed the Twenty-first Bomber Com- 
‘mand, had achieved their highest point 
"of efficiency. There had been the early 
days, when the first B-29s were arriv- 
ing on Saipan ; the first pioneering 
strikes against Japanese aircraft factories 
ay daylight from twenty-five and thirty 
thousand feet. ‘Chere had been the or- 
| ganizing of the new wings on Tinian 
a ? ~ and Guam,a rapid g gathering of strength 
and a striving for perfection. And in 
January of this year, there had been 
_ the change in command which replaced 
_ Brigadier General Haywood S. (Pos- 
~ sum) Hansell, Jr., the brilliant planner, 
with Major Bayes Curtis E. LeMay : 
‘the tough, shy, soft-voiced big-time 
operator whom everyone called the 
' Cigar. “Now we’re in business,” the 
_ B-29 people said to one another after 
_ the first of the low-level incendiary 
strikes, which burned out about sev- 
enteen square miles of one of Tokio’s 
most congested industrial areas. The 
‘ people of the Twenty-first Bomb- 
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er Command had reached a state in 
2 which there were certain ingredients 

that I find indefinable but in which I 
do know there was a certain kind of 


dereating, and hard, uninterrupted con- 
centration on the performance of a task. 
There was a calmness, almost a lassi- 


fatigue brought on by sleeplessness, un- - 
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tude, which was not laxness or laziness. 
There was also a tenseness, a quicken- 
ing of tempo, that was neither youthful 
nor nervous nor feverish. The mind, 
the body, the spirit, the whole being 
seemed free and ready for anything and 
confident of success. It was not elation 
so much as it was a knowledgeable ac- 
ceptance of maturity. 

Whatever their jobs were, officers 
and men did not want, and seemed 
unable, to sleep more than three or four 
hours at a time. They ate irregularly, 
sparingly, and hurriedly. They worked 
almost incessantly and, when they felt 
like it, played or eelesed completely, 
entre they had it coming to them. 
Even airplane commanders and their 
crews, back from a fifteen-hour mis- 
sion to Japan, usually hit the sack for 
not more than five or six hours and were 


up and around again, attending classes, 


studying tactics, bombardment, naviga- 
tion, and ordnance, and forming little 
groups in Quonset huts, talking flying, 
talking fighting, using their hands as 
airplanes, the way fliers do, flying the 
latest mission over again, perfecting it, 
and flying the next mission once or twice 
in advance, before the takeoff. Good 
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men were better. Men who had seemed 
mediocre became good. 

At the headquarters of our Twenty- 
first Bomber Command, on Guam, 
and in the B-29 wings Be groups atid 
squadrons on all three islands, staff peo- 
ple who had felt uncertain ete how 
to do their jobs and had been inclined 
to stick to the book, to take the safest 
course, became confident, aggressive, 
eager to think of short cuts, eager to 
show that they could take them. As- 
sistant adjutants and their clerks, in 
military sections devoted to red tape, 
suddenly broke through the system they 

had themselves created, got out complex 
orders and directives By new, swift 
methods, and performed a thousand oth- 
er worrisome and necessary drudgeries 
with an undreamed-of simplicity and 
speed. Messengers walked faster and 
took an interest in seeing that the right 
message got to the right man at the right 
time. Jeep drivers took care of their 
jeeps and never ran out of gas. A supply 
officer at headquarters, after all sorts of 
wangling both in and out of channels 
before he left the States, received an 
icebox for his tent and never got around 
to opening the crate and installing the 
precious mechanism until it had sat in a 
corner of his tent for five weeks. This 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS ¥ 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE . 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — _ Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 

“Bob e Joseph Evelyn” ¢ Ruth 
Kennedy Buloff Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 








THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA 


NOW—Forrest Theatre, Philadelphia 


“A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY” 
—Lewis Nichols, Times Whe 
edu. A New Comedy 


by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 
NEW YORK—HENRY. MILLER’S Thea. Air-Conditioned 


43rd St. East of B’way. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 


CHICAGO 
HARRIS THEATRE, Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 





"Plenty for the money.‘ 
—Nichols, Times 


Disen JOwwsdy « 
oncioon Only! 


with FRANK LIBUSE PAT BREWSTER 
WILLIE WEST & McGINTY 

Production Designed by STEWART CHANEY 

Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


B’y & 50th. Air-Cond. Evgs. 8:30 
WINTER GARDEN Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


“No. | on the Hit Parade.’”’ Walter Winchell 


EDWIN LESTER presents 
The new musical triumph 
Based on 


SONG oF WO cee 


of EDVARD GRIEG 


IMPERIAL Th. al A dt 2 Met Sat 2:30 


new smas' 
shvecest theatricg! ‘ 
ever staged in New, crises 


D ark’ Mioon 
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unused icebox just sat there, like an un- 
opened Christmas present in a child’s 
room. As a symbol of tantalizing self- 
denial, it got on everybody’s nerves. 
Finally, the supply officer’s boss took 
him aside during one of the inspired mo- 
ments of those delicious, smooth-run- 
ning days and nights and said to him, 
“Listen, son, you go fix up your goddam 
icebox in your tent right now, and don’t 
come back here until your beer and 
your friends’ beer is cooling in it, 
see?” 

Everybody seemed to realize 
that everybody else was working 
his head off. Requests were made, com- 
mands were given, in quiet voices. Ev- 
erybody seemed almost miraculously full 
of tolerance and understanding. 

‘There was a major who had worked 
all night in his Quonset office and was 
about to grab two hours’ sleep on his of- 
fice cot before going on with his work. 
Around 6 a.M., he telephoned a staff 
sergeant, a clerk who he knew was on 
duty in the main administration build- 
ing of headquarters. The major had to 
have an envelope that contained cer- 
tain secret matter. The sealed envelope, 
with his name on it, was in the head- 
quarters safe. He had to have it, he 
told me later, in case the information in 
it was required of him at a conference 
he was to attend after the nap he was 
about to take, and he had decided it 
would be better if he had the envelope 
in his breast pocket when he took this 
nap. He wanted to get it into his pocket 
and off his mind. He called the staff 
sergeant whose duty it was to look after 
the safe, to put things in it and take 
things out for all the officers who used 
it. The major explained about the en- 
velope and asked the sergeant to get it 
and bring it over to the Quonset office 
right away. The staff sergeant, who had 
been working all night too, asked if he 
could wait and have the clerk who was 
to relieve him in about fifteen minutes 
deliver the envelope. “The major said 
no, that he really wanted the énvelope 
right away, that he hated to ask the 
sergeant to do it, but would the ser- 
geant please just bring the envelope over 
to him right away? ‘The sergeant 
started to say something further and 
the major, a bit tense but still good- 
tempered, told the sergeant he didn’t 
want to talk about it any more, told the 
sergeant just to do what he had asked 
him to do, and then hung up while the 
sergeant was still talking. Five minutes 
later the sergeant brought the envel- 
ope to the Quonset, saluted, and laid 
it on the major’s desk. ‘Then the 
sergeant stood back, saluted again, and 


asked, “May I say something, sir??? 


The major sleepily replied, “Sure, 
Sergeant, what is it?,” and leaned back 
in his chair and looked at the sergeant. 

“Sir,” said the sergeant, “I just want 
to say that I consider your having hung 
up on me just now a very rude and un- 
pardonable thing for an officer to do, I 
work hard and I do my job and I have 
never been subjected to such treatment 

before by anybody and I have been 
in the Army for three and a half 
years.” 
‘““My God, Sergeant,” the ma- 
jor told me he managed to say, 
“Tm sorry as hell you’re taking what I 
did that way. I know you're a damn 
good man, you know I do, and you’ve 
helped me out several times before— 
done work for me you didn’t have to 
do. I apologize, Sergeant, for hanging 
up on you, and I don’t want you to think 
for a moment—eyen though what I did 
was wrong—that I meant any lack of 
respect for you when I did that.” 

“T consider your having hung up on 
me, sir, the same kind of mistaken thing 
General Patton did when he slapped 
that soldier.” 

The major says he sat there looking 
at the sergeant and that tears were sud- 
denly in all four eyes in the Quonset 
office. : 

‘“There he stood,” the major said, 
“a middle-aged fellow, a good guy and 


a good man all through and up and ~ 


down, and I’m telling you he taught me 
a lesson and did something to me as he 
stood there that [ll never forget and 
that I hope I'll never get over. I didn’t 
know what it was he represented at the 
time. All I know is it made me want to 


shake hands with him and then maybe _ 
cut my throat. I’ve figured out since that 


he was the dignity of man personified, 


if you see what I mean. He stood there 


and I looked at him and I apologized 


again. And then he began to feel bad 
because he could see that he had some- ~ 


how hit me below the belt, so there we 


were, with tears in our eyes, and he 


wanting now to apologize to me. Tm 
still a little hazy about how the hell we 
ever got the thing straightened out. I 
think he started to apologize to me while 
I was apologizing to him for the third 
time and we both laughed and he salut- 
ed again and I told him never to lose 
whatever it was that had made him tell 
ine what he had and he said something 
about how he hoped I would just forget 
the whole matter and finally we saluted 
each other a couple more times and he 
left and I lay down on my office cot 
and cried for a second and laughed for 
some time and then went right to sleep, 
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feeling wonderful. It’s the damnedest 
experience I ever had, and IJ thought I 
had had some in this war.” 

Ground crews, who had the stu- 
pendous task of getting the B-29s ready 
to fly on all-out strikes in less than half 
the time they had always had before, 
leaped on the big airplanes like hounds 
on a stag the second the returning pilots 
switched off the engines after the long 
trip to Japan and back. I saw a me- 
chanic one day get his stepladder all set 
against one of the engine nacelles of a 
B-29, waiting for the pilot to switch 
off the engines so he could start getting 
at the insides to tune them up for the 
next trip. The pilot finally switched 
off the engines-and the propellers 
coasted round and round, slower and 
slower. This mechanic couldn’t seem to 
wait. He put out a determined gloved 
hand and eased the enormous blade 
of his engine to a stop; then he went 
to work with his wrenches. Mechanics 
worked through the nights and days, 
for twenty-four and sometimes thirty- 
six hours at a stretch, without a rest and 
with only some gulped coffee and Spam 
sandwiches for nourishment, until the 
airplanes took off again. Major General 
LeMay, commanding the Twenty-first 
Bomber Command and working at the 
same high pitch as his men, issued a 
significant order after two of the incen- 
diary missions had been run. He di- 
rected all airplane commanders to ex- 
amine personally the exteriors of their 
airplanes two minutes before takeoff 
time and make sure that no mechanics 
were still clinging to the undercarriage, 
working on something. “TI don’t want 
to see any B-29s take off with ground 
crewmen hanging onto their bellies,” 
the Cigar said grimly, after watching, 
with a kind of amazed delight, the last- 
minute preparations before a takeoff at 
our operational base on Guam. 


HERE is one factor in the opera- 

tions of the B-29s which perhaps 
more than any other has given the 
Twenty-first Bomber Command a 
character, an individuality. This is sim- 
ply that until recently the B-29s were 
the only means of getting at the Japan- 
ese enemy on his own home grounds. 
Untul Navy carrier-based fighter air- 
craft made their first sweeps in the 


‘Tokio area in conjunction with the in- 
vasion of Iwo Jima, the B-29s had been 


| the only means of striking at the main 
| Japanese island of Honshu. I am told 
i that the R.A.F. and A.A.F. people in 


England felt almost the same sort of 
stimulation when they first began 


i bombing Germany, but pilots who have 
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served both in England and in the 
Marianas say they never had in Eng- 
land the feeling of having accomplished 
something very nearly miraculous 
which, in the Marianas, they had from 
the start, because of the vast distances 
of the missions to Japan and because of 
the knowledge that the great Japanese 
cities had been sitting there all that 
time, invulnerable and undamaged, un- 
til we began to get at them with the 
B-29s. To the people of the “I'wenty- 
first Bomber Command, everything 
else going on in the Pacific, magnificent 
as it might be, was simply something 
else again. Yet there seemed to be no 
arrogance, no swagger, in the attitude 
of the B-29 people. They had no need 
of reassurance of any sort. They pos- 
sessed the only weapon that could be 
used on the great cities of Japan and 
they were using it with palpable effect. 
The B-29 people had come to the 
Marianas in such a hurry, had built 
their establishments in such a rush and 
so skimpily, conserving both manpower 
and materials for purely operational 
matters, that they had no officers’ clubs 
of any sort for months. B-29 enlisted 
men had their dayrooms and their beer 
long before officers had their clubs. 
Pilots and bombardiers used to appear 
at dusk in front of the clubs of Navy and 
Marine officers, after a long jeep ride 
from their quarters, and stand around 
waiting for a member to ask them in. 
Shy but thirsty, they would apologize for 
cadging drinks and explain that their 
own clubs would soon be operating, after 
things quieted down alittle. In the Mari- 
anas, the drink problem was one not of 
economics but of supply. Money was 
plentiful, but even in the best Navy 
clubs drinks were scarce. Once you got 
inside, under the patronage of a Marine 
or Navy officer, you were on your own, 
like a minor who has solicited a stranger 
outside a movie and has been chap- 
eroned from the ticket win- - 
dow past the ticket taker at 
the door. Inside, you stood in 
line at the bar and bought 
what you could. There was 
never any ill feeling either 
way and many friendships were made 
as a result of the Bomber Command’s 
lack of alcohol. B-29 officers, hav- 
ing drunk with Navy and Marine of- 
ficers until the bars closed (which was 
at 7 P.M.), would take their new 
friends home with them to a B-29 base 
for supper and a close look at some 
B-29s, a look everybody seemed to 
want to have. Even after the enlisted 
men had their dayrooms, they would 
go visiting, too, around sundown, in 
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crowded jeeps and weapons carriers, 
and later in the evening you would see 
little groups of B-29 men showing ap- 
preciative Marines and sailors and Sea- 
bees the B-29s on our airfields. What 
began thus informally became in time 
an official method of building up good 
will between the services, and there 
were submarine and destroyer rides on 
Sundays for B-29 men and excursions 
by the truckload from Marine and 
Navy stations to the B-29 bases. Such 
recreational activities went along more 
or less uninterrupted, even in the busiest 
times, and they were encouraged by 
LeMay and by the wing commanders. 

When the carrier-based Navy air- 
craft made their first sweep over the 
Tokio area, the B-29 people read and 
listened to the news with honest interest 
and said it was wonderful. I remember 
asking a B-29 gunner on Tinian how he 
felt about the sweeps of fighters and 
light bombers from the carriers. He said, 
“Hell, it’s swell to think of having some 
fighters up there you don’t have to shoot 
at. But those Navy guys ought to watch 
themselves, flying around in those little 
airplanes, all the way up there.” 

The B-29 people seemed to feel the 
same way about the Army fighters that 
were based on Iwo Jima after it had 
been taken. One day three forma- 
tions of LeMay’s B-29s took off from 
the bases on Guam, Saipan, and Tinian 
to bomb three spots on Honshu by day- 
light at approximately the same time. 
The fighters on Iwo were to escort one 
formation and the other two formations 
were to go in without escorts, the way 
the B-29s had been going in since the 
first strike against ‘Tokio, in November, 


1944. One fighter pilot got separated, 


from his fellow fighter pilots on the way 
and flew on alone, through a thick over- 


cast, coming into the clear, close to the 


Japanese coast, to find himself the only 
fighter anywhere around. Plowing 
along under him in a purpose- 
ful manner, however, was a 
formation of B-29s—the for- 
mation he and the other fight- 
ers were supposed to be es- 
corting, he thought. He fig- 
ured that the other fighters had lost 


their way, so he grimly maneuvered’ 


his little single-seater airplane far above 
and forward of the fifty-odd B-29s go- 
ing in to their target. He was ob- 
viously determined to take on whatever 
came along in the way of enemy fighters 
and thereby save the bombers for the job 
ahead. The formation the fighter was 
escorting was one of the two scheduled 
to go in without fighter escort. Its lead- 
er, an elderly squadron commander of 
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an order, sir! 
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twenty-nine, saw the fighter, which was 
piloted by a youngster of twenty-two, 
and guessed what had happened. He 
talked to the fighter pilot on the radio- 
phone while the other B-29 crews in 
the formation listened in. “All set 


up there?” the squadron commander 


asked. “Roger,” replied the fighter 
pilot, dipping his wings in the loneli- 
ness of the sky and eying the space 
on either side of him and in front 
of him for the enemy fighters he ex- 
pected to take on any moment. ‘The 
B-29s and the one fighter rode along 
in sight of each other for a while, the 
crews of the big bombers watching 
the fighter who was going to take on 
the Jap air force single-handed, and 
grinning, not knowing what the squad- 
ron commander would do about it when 
the time came but figuring he would do 
the right thing, whatever that might be. 
It wasn’t long before fifteen Jap fight- 
ers appeared, far to the right and very 
high, and began maneuvering to close 
in on our airplanes. ‘The squadron com- 
mander watched them for a few sec- 
onds, then spoke to the fighter pilot 
again. “Hey, Bud,” he said. “Enemy 
fighters up there. You all set?” 
“Roger,” said the fighter pilot again, 


_and moved his plane a little to the right 


and a little forward, as if to show that 
he not only was all set but was going 
after the enemy fighters as soon as he 
figured the time and the distance were 
right. 

“Well, look, Bud,” said the squadron 
commander. “You come on down here 
and get under my wing. The right 
wing. You can watch from there, and 
if two or three of them get off by them- 
selves later on, you cah go after them. 
But I don’t want you to go mess them 
all up at the same time. Not right now. 
You just come on down here and get 
under my wing.” 

The fighter didn’t reply for a couple 
of seconds. ‘Then he asked, “Is that 
TB 

“An order, Bud, and get going,” the 
commander said. 

So, as the Japs began closing in, the 
fighter pilot made a graceful turn and 
dip and climb and nestled under the 
wing of the squadron commander’s 
B-29. He got one enemy fighter later 
on, after the Japs had tried to close in 
and the B-29s had broken up their at- 
tack and shot some of them down. 

The next day the Jap radio told its 
listeners that the desperate Americans, 
in a frenzy over the opposition they 
were meeting from fighters over Japan, 
had introduced a new trick. They were 
suspending a small fighter by wires un- 
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der the wing of a B-29 and releasing it 
during an air battle in an attempt to 
confuse the gallant Jap airmen. “Will 
you have a fighter tied to your wing, 
sir, or will you just go up there plain 
this morning?” the ground crewmen of 
the B-29s in the Marianas have been 


asking the airplane commanders lately. 


WONDERED, while the tough 

and bloody Iwo campaign was go- 
ing on, whether the survivors of the 
Marine divisions that took the island 
would resent the B-29s, knowing 
as they did that the lives of their 
comrades had _ been sacrificed 
mostly to give the B-29s fighter 
support on their missions and to 
give the B-29s an emergency landing 
field on their return flights from Japan. 
When the first B-29 landed at Iwo 
Jima, while the campaign for the is- 
land was still going on—a battle-dam- 
aged B-29 that otherwise would have 
had to ditch in the ocean and would 
probably have been lost with all its 
crew—the Marines there cheered and 
waved their guns in the air. That 
fighting Marines would cheer an Ar- 
my airplane seemed unbelievable, and 
still does, to all except those who saw 
it. Later some B-29s that landed at 
Iwo were renamed on the spot by 
their crews—renamed for Marine 
units on Iwo whose members had 
made friends with the B-29 crews 
during the stopover. This is impres- 
sive to anyone who knows that the 
names of B-29s are a very personal 
creation of the crews who fly them. 
General Hansell, who initiated. the 
B-29 program in the Marianas and 
was the first commander of the “'wen- 
ty-first Bomber Command, once told 
me that on his way out from Califor- 
nia in the first B-29 to land on Saipan, 
the co-pilot asked him to suggest a 
name for the airplane. ‘The co-pilot, 
a new member of the crew, didn’t know 
that the rest of the crew had been work- 
ing on a name for weeks past or that, 
after some arguments, 
several wrestling matches, and one brief 
fist fight, the crew had finally agreed 
on the name Joltin’ Josie. Possum 
didn’t know this either, so, after think- 
ing the matter over in his usual thor- 
ough manner, he told the crew that he 
thought the Pacific Pioneer would be 
a good name, since it would actually be 
the first B-29 in the Marianas. He 
noted a certain embarrassment and lack 
of enthusiasm on the faces of the crew 
members: He finally ferreted the facts 
out of the engineer, who confessed that 
Joltin’ Josie had been the coalition selec- 


coin tossings, 
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tion and indicated that while the crew — 
members certainly wanted to do any- — 


i 
t 


thing they could to please the General, 


they felt kind of strongly about the — 


name Joltin’ Josie. The General there- 
upon withdrew his suggestion. he crew 
members ioe the matter over some 
more in the long hours of flight to Sai- 
pan. Early one morning, a eck or so 
after the General had landed the air- 
plane on Saipan, he found the engineer 
standing on a stepladder, painting some- 
thing on the nose. It was the name of 
the airplane: Joltin’ Josie, the 
Pacific Pioneer. 

Some Marine officers I talked 
to on Guam after the Iwo cam- 
paign told me that the forma- 
tions of B-29s flying over Iwo on their 
way to Japan were a very tangible 
booster of Marine morale during some 
of the worst days of the fighting. 
“Everybody feels all right about the 
B-29s,”’ one officer said. “‘We used to 
look up and see them, and I remember 
one day a corporal stood up, with half his 
body making a target for the Japs, and 
yelled, ‘Look at those beautiful goddam 
things up there!’ That’s about how all 
of us felt when we thought about it. We 
would look at the B-29s and feel better 
and go on fighting. “The thing is, we 
knew the B-29s were really getting at 
the Japs and, as the corporal said, there 


was something so damn beautiful about 
them flying up there over Iwo, and on — 


from there for another thousand miles — 
to do their stuff.” 
The B-29 ground and air crews have 


a respect for their airplanes that I have — 
never observed around other airplanes. — 
B-24s and B-17s seem to excite an 


affection, a good-humored familiarity, 
in fliers and mechanics. 


the tail, or under the belly, and say, 
“Well, you were all right today, you 


old bitch.” Fighter pilots often stroke 
the nose of a P-51 or P-47, or pat it 
affectionately on the side, when they 
get back to their base. The B-29 seems to” 


its people. 


Ground crews of B-17s and : 


: 
* 
2 


I have seen 
these people kick B-24s and B-17s on 







arouse almost a reverent feeling among 


a 


B-24s like to ignore, and leave unre- — 


paired, minor bits of battle damage that — 


give the airplane a scarred, tough look 


Fy 


but do not interfere with flying ef-— 


ficiency. ‘Che old-fashioned khaki cam- 


ouflage paint perhaps encourages them 


to think of the Fortresses and Lib-— 


erators as good but ugly. The B-29 
crews want their airplanes to look new 
and shiny all the time. “The B-29s are 
silvery, without camouflage paint of | 
any kind, and the crews laboriously — 
smooth out tiny wrinkles on the ex- 


re 


| 
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teriors and polish the silver skins far 
beyond necessity. Any night in the 
Marianas, you can find B-29 crew 
members fooling around a perfectly 
airworthy B-29, fussing with it as an 
older generation used to fuss with the 
new car out in the garage after dinner. 
Army fliers and mechanics for years 
now have refused to call any airplane a 
jane sores ship’ or an “aircraft.” 
They always say “airplane.” The B-29 
‘people have developed a sensitivity that 
will not allow them to refer to a B-29 
even as an airplane. ‘They call it a 
B-29, usually saying “B-two-nine” or 
even “Baker-two-nine” (Baker is 
code), as if to make sure that nobody, 
under any circumstances, will think 
they are talking about any other kind of 
airplane. 


HE other day, as I was finishing 

my twenty-one-day leave after 
getting back to the United States from 
Guam, I went to a preview of a short 
Army Air Forces movie called ‘“Tar- 
get Tokio,” which was taken in the 
early days of the B-29s in the Mari- 
anas. Our old commander, General 
Hansell, was at the preview, having been 
invited by the Office of War Informa- 
tion, which’ is sponsoring the picture, 
to tell the movie reviewers something 
about the pioneer days on Saipan and to 
answer questions about the current 
operations. I had not seen Possum 
since he completed his tour in the Mari- 
anas and started back to the States, 
waving goodbye to his staff from the 
pilot’s window of the B-24 he was flying 
home. He looked ten years younger, 
or barely thirty. He told me he had 
heen having a wonderful time with the 
B-29 training wing he now commands 
out West, doing a lot of flying and 
~ working on some theories he had cooked 
upin the Marianas. He had asked for a 
B-29 training wing when LeMay took 
over the command in the Marianas, and 
General Arnold had directed that he be 
given one, so that he could get some 
rest and health and be ready for some- 
thing bigger and better after six months 
or SO. 
. “LeMay is certainly going great guns 
out there,” Possum said to me, looking 
very pleased. As I watched the picture, 
J, thought of a phrase Possum had 
used in an informal statement made to 
the press in the Marianas back in De- 
cember, 1944, about what the B-29s 
were going to do to Japan. He had al- 
ways steered clear of any suggestion of 
boasting about his B-29s and had always 
been very conservative in his appraisals 
of the damage they were doing. ‘That 
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time-he had hesitated, with his eyes 
characteristically focussed inward, as he 
tried to think of a phrase that would 
describe what he thought the B-29s 
would do and that wouldn’t sound like 
bombast. “‘I think,” he had said finally, 
““we shall make Japan bleed internally.” 
For a prediction, this seems to have been 
fair enough, all things considered. 

I found myself very much affected by 
one scene in the picture, the landing of 
the first B-29 to reach Saipan. What got 
me, I think, was the movement and 
noise of the vast mob of people who 
had been waiting for the airplane for 
some hours and who, as it landed, 
moved toward it across the base with 
the happy, fluttering movement of a 
crowd going into a baseball park or a 
race track on a summer afternoon at 
home. ‘They had been waiting for this 
moment, actually, for days and weeks 
and even months. Some of them were 
members of the first service group to 
arrive on Saipan, back in August, 1944, 
the men under Colonel Lyman L. Phil- 
lips, who were assigned a few acres of 
sugar-cane fields by the island com- 
mander and who, through the hot 
rainy season, got servicing and main- 
tenance installations ready for the com- 
ing of the B-29s—fighting flies and 
mosquitoes, fighting dengue fever, and 
even fighting Japs more than once to 
help the garrison forces in some of the 
last campaigns to clear the enemy out of 
the hills and coral caves not far from 
the B-29 base that was then being 
started. 

I remembered a day in September 
when Colonel Phillips had showed me 
around the service-group establishment 
he and his people were building on one 
of the bluffs overlooking the sea, near 
the airstrip. Phillipgsmust be in his early 
fifties; he is a reserve officer who left his 
rich farm in California and went back 
into the Army after Pearl Harbor to see 
what he could do. I doubt that he has 
ever been more contented, even though 
he is essentially a happy man, than he 
was in those first weeks on Saipan, when 
he and his people, and other service 
groups landing soon after, were the only 
B-29 people there. They were the real 
pioneers. “hey ransacked the ruined 
Jap sugar mill near Charan-Kanoa for 
pieces of machinery they needed, pieces 
of steel to reshape and hammer into all 
sorts of gadgets; they filched a huge iron 
cogwheel from the mill and made it into 
a roller to roll the coral gravel firm for 
the floors of their dispensaries and mess 
halls; they found a bullet-riddled Jap 
water tank, patched it, and set it up as 
their own water tank until the proper 
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equipment arrived from the States. 
Phillips was the sort of commander 
who, like all good commanders, has a 
way with people—who, for example, 
said to his staff one evening in his tent, 
as he cooled some beer for them in a 
make-shift refrigerator, ““You know, we 
ought to have a flagpole for this outfit,” 
well aware that the next day some of his 
people would find somewhere, as they 
did, a flagpole (it was an old Jap one, 
which they repainted) and have the 
American flag flying from it at sundown 
when the bugler blew retreat. 

There, too, in the movie, around 
the landing strip as the first B-29 came 
in, were the ground. people of Briga- 
dier General Emmett (Rosy) O’Don- 
nell’s wing on Saipan, the first wing 
in the Marianas, who had also cleared 
the sugar-cane fields, fought the heat 
and the rain, the flies and mosquitoes, 
the dengue fever and the hold-out Japs, 
and built—officers and men alike— 
the wing headquarters and the group 
and squadron establishments, prepar- 
ing everything for the air crews who 
would fly the B-29s out from the train- 
ing stations at home. There was Colo- 
nel Byron E. Brugge, who was dep- 
uty commander for O’Donnell and 
who had the sorry job of going out 
with the ground people and overseeing 
all the construction work, although he 
was a flier himself, itching for his first 
chance to fly a mission to Japan. (He 
flew his first mission a few weeks later 
and his B-29 was shot down over Tokio 
and was seen to explode just before it 
hit the ground.) ‘There was the whole 
bunch on the landing strip that day, the 
whole bunch of B-29 people of those 


‘early days on Saipan. The sound track 


for the movie was good and accurate— 
the noises made by a joyful bunch of 
men—but it didn’t pick up one voice in 
that crowd which I still remember, the 


_ voice of a grease-monkey staff sergeant 


who shouted over and over, above the 
racket, as the B-29 people moved across 
the coral rubble toward the new land- 
ing strip and the idling B-29, “Look at 
er, look at "er, look at ?er!” 


ROM the series of all-out incendi- 

ary strikes in March, 1945—the 
same kind of strikes that have been go- 
ing on in recent weeks in even great- 
er force from the bases in the Mari- 
anas—there emerged one hero who 
may be said to stand out above all the 
other B-29 people, some of whom were 
decorated and some not. He was Staff 
Sergeant Henry Eugene Erwin, of Bes- 
semer, Alabama, who received for his 
particular act the Congressional Medal 
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of Honor. Erwin came from the coal- 
and-iron country that has made Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and its suburbs, 
such as Bessemer, one of the industrial 
centers of the South. He is a strong, 
stocky, red-headed young man, twenty- 
four years old, who worked in the steel 
mills until shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
He enlisted in the Air Forces, wanted to 
be a pilot and went into training to be- | g 
come one, was reclassified, and went to | yc & 
Guam in the winter of 1945 as radio He 

operator in a B-29 crew. No Need fora Car in 

Erwin’s B-29 was leading a forma- 
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. dezvous. One of Erwin’s phosphorus Chateau. For reservations: Madison 


PREMIUM bombs was faulty. It began to sputter Avenue at 44th, VA 6-4444. 
and smoke as he put it into the chute. 


The sputtering phosphorus flew into his 
face, ate part of his nose away, and 


MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF GOOD CHEER blinded him. ‘The stuff splattered on 
National Brewing Co., Baltimore, Md. his clothes, on his hands, inside his shirt. 
It burned the way the top of a faulty 
match burns when it drops on the back 
of your hand. The airplane quickly 
filled with smoke and fumes, and the 
pilot lost control of it. It went into a 
spin. Erwin knew what to do and he 
did it. A phosphorus bomb weighs about 
twenty pounds. Erwin pulled the sput- 
tering bomb out of the chute, picked it A 
up in his bare hands, and started carry- 
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their windows, trying to get rid of the 
fumes and smoke. Erwin threw the 
bomb out the co-pilot’s window. Then 
he walked a few steps back toward his 
post, near the other end of the compart- 
ment, and fell. 

The pilot managed to bring the air- 
plane out of its spin three hundred feet 
above land a few seconds after that. In 
a few seconds more, a crew member 
managed to get a hatch open and the 
smoke and fumes cleared away. ‘Then 
the pilot jettisoned the rest of his load 
of incendiaries, turned around, and 
made for Iwo Jima, the nearest piece 
of friendly land, while the rest of the 
crew did what they could for Erwin. 
His face was burned all over and his 
nose was half gone. ‘The flesh around his 
eyes was raw, his skin was blistering, 
and it seemed certain to his comrades 
that he would never see again. His 
hands were burned to the bones. His 
shirt and pants were afire when the 
crew got to him and the skin under his 
clothes was burned away. 

Erwin has just been returned to the 
United States by air, along with other 
injured and wounded from the Pacific, 
and is now in a hospital near his home 
in Alabama. His eyes are all right. 
His face, hands, arms, and other parts 
of his body will require some skin graft- 
ing. The doctors think that a good job 
can be done on his face and that he will 
be able to live a normal life after several 
months of hospitalization and conva- 
lescence. 

At the Twentieth Air Force Head- 
quarters, in the Pentagon Building, a 
dossier has been started on Erwin for 
the Air Forces archives by the Chief 
of Staff of the Twentieth Air Force, 
Brigadier General Lauris Norstad,. be- 
cause Norstad thinks Erwin’s act is one 
of the greatest instances of sustained self- 
sacrifice he has ever heard of. ‘There 
is in this file, among other things, a copy 
of a letter Erwin wrote to his mother 
on Mother’s Day, 1944, when he was 
in training in New Mexico. Some of 
Erwin’s letters to his mother and to his 
wife, whom he married a month or two 
before he went overseas, were copied 
at his home by an officer from the 
Twentieth Air Force headquarters and 
put into the file as evidence of the kind 
of young man Erwin is. The letter to 
his mother goes as follows: 

Hope and trust you are well. As for 
myself, I am O.K. Hope you had a won- 
derful Mother’s Day today because you 
are a wonderful Mother to me and I love 
you very much, even though I sometimes 
don’t show it. My love for you, though, 
Mom, is of the silent type, because all my 
life you’ve been a wonderful influence to 
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me and I really never have shown you 
how much I appreciated it outwardly. But 
believe me very much, Mom, all my life 
I’ve tried to make you proud of me by do- 
ing what I thought was right. I know you 
don’t say much to me, but you’re a won- 
derful Mother, the best of ’em all. I guess 
every boy must think that of his mother, 
though, or he should. I wish I could give 
you everything, Mom, but I suppose I'll 
just be a hardworking fellow all my life, 
but as the saying goes, “Money isn’t every- 
thing.” Human companionship and friend- 
ship are the best. I suppose I’ve said 
enough. Could say more, but this is 
enough. 


Erwin invariably put somewhere in 
his letters to his mother and to his wife 
the phrase: “‘As for myself, Iam O.K.” 
He calls his wife Cupcake. He wrote to 
her nearly every day he was in the 
Pacific, and she wrote as often to him. 
“Hi, Cupcake,” he would write. “Hope 
and trust this finds you well. As for 
myself, Iam O.K.” The same phrase 
appears in a letter to her that he dictated 
after he was decorated in the hospital on 
Guam, to which he was flown from 
Iwo Jima after the Army surgeons had 
done what they could for him at the field 
hospital there. A photograph of him 
taken that day shows him lying in his 
cot, bandaged from head to foot, with 
a tube coming out of the bandage over 
his face. He breathed and was fed 
through the tube. The crew whose 
lives he saved, and who are still flying 
and fighting out there, are standing 
around him, admiring the medal. 

Erwin’s phrase, with a slight revision 
of pronouns, seems as good a one as any 
to describe the people of the Twenty- 
first Bomber Command in the Marian- 
as. As for themselves, they are O.K. 

—Sr. Crain McKetway 


(This is the last of four articles on the 
Twenty-first Bomber Command.) 


PasADENA.—Dismissal of the perjury 
charges against Thomas Pierson Jr., 2, 
who was alleged to have falsified his age 
to marry his 15-year-old bride, Faye 
Marie Greer, last September, was taken 
under advisement by Superior Judge Frank 
C. Collier here today—while the young 
husband was passing out cigars.—Los 
Angeles Examiner. 
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Probably lied to get the cigars, too. 
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| From a story by Richard Sale in 
the Saturday Evening Post| 
“Good,” George said sweetly, “by.”... 
“Not,” Alec said, “one wee word.”... 
“Go,” Alec growled, “away.”... 
“Get out of,” Sally cried with fire, 
“here!” 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Flizon Horzis 


N acute shortage of practically 
everything hit the cinema last 
week, and the customers were 

obliged to get along on a diet composed 
almost exclusively of calves’ brains. The 
most nearly digestible item on the menu 
‘was something called “Murder, He 
Says,” starring Fred MacMurray, and 
we might as well sample that 
first. Though essentially a 
demonstration of how clever- 
ly thirty minutes of entertain- 
‘ment can be stretched out 
into ninety minutes of tedium, 
just by repeating everything 
three times, the picture was 
rather better than most of its 
species—melodramatic farce, 
I guess you'd call it—because 
some of the jokes were fair enough the 
first time around. 

With its repetitions dissected out as 
far as possible, the story deals with an 
‘investigator for the Trotter Poll (Mr. 
MacMurray) who has strayed into the 
Jukes-Kallikak country to check up on 
living conditions in the household of a 
family called Fleagle. Mr. MacMurray 
gets his first indication that the Fleagles 
are not precisely like other people when 
he is chased into an abandoned well by 
a phosphorescent hound. Then, after 
being rescued by Mrs. Fleagle, an irri- 
table matron who can pick flies off a 
wall with a bull whip, ke is taken up to 
the house to meet the rest of the family, 
which includes a pair of twins, identi- 
eal té the extent of being played by the 
same actor; Mr. Johnson, a dissolute 
scientist (the incandescent dog is a by- 
product of one of his experiments) ; and 
Grandma, who also glows very prettily 
in the dark, for she, too, has been treated 
with phosphorus. All these wayward 
types are looking for a $70,000 bank- 
roll said to have been concealed around 
the premises by a female cousin, at the 
moment supposed to be doing a little 
stretch for armed robbery. 

From here on, things get more com- 
plex. Grandma dies, burning out like an 


old electric light, and the general im- . 


pression is that she has confided the secret 
of the treasure to Mr. MacMurray, 
though actually the only clue is a scrap 
of song, stitched on a sampler and going: 


Flizon horzis 
Beezin komzis 
Onches nobis 


Inob keezis 


Simple as this may seem to students of 
“Mairzy Doats,” it takes Mr. Mac- 


a.» 





Murray quite a while to figure out that 
the keys everybody is looking for are 
hidden in a knob on achest. In fairness, 
however, it must be said that most of 
the time the industrious Fleagles are 
either shooting at him, trying to feed 
him phosphorus, or dropping him 
through trapdoors. As you can see, a 
good deal of thought has gone 
into “Murder, He Says,” per- 
haps a little too much. 


N “The Last Hill,” another 
of those robust Russian 
films that have an enthusiastic 
but limited audience, the six 
survivors of a bombed warship 
are ordered to salvage her guns 
and hold the road to Sevasto- 
pol. There is a good deal of kissing, sing- 
ing, and drinking, and the heroine, de- 
ciding to get in the fight too, turns up 
one morning with a rifle and a bucket of 
cabbage soup. With her assistance, the 
six destroy ten Nazi tanks before their 
ammunition gives out and then die hero- 
ically, taking still more of the enemy 
with them. Apparently there is a song, 
well known to Sevastopolians, that goes, 
“In this place, one is either a colonel 
or a dead man.”’ It is easy to believe. . . 
“Robert Young is the aviator hero of 
“Those Endearing Young Charms,’ a 
film adapted from a play that was no 
good either,” notes the member of this 
bureau who felt obliged to attend it. 
“It has something to do with his at- 
tempted seduction of Laraine Day, an 
innocent young woman whose regular 
young man is a jitterbug, which, of 
course, is rather tough on her, since she 
is on her feet all day at a perfume count- 
er. For no other reason that I could 
see, she falls madly in love with Mr. 
Young and after a lot of tiresome fuss 
wrings an honorable proposal out of 
him”... “‘ ‘Bedside Manner,’ ” accord- 
ing to the same authority, “really seems 
to have been written on the set. Its 
heroine (Ruth Hussey) is quite a speci- 
men, simultaneously practicing plastic 
surgery, psychiatry, and obstetrics and 
wearing hats that look as if they came 
from John-Frederics. For one reason 
and another, she is persuaded to go to 
work on a handsome pilot (John Car- 
roll) who is pretending he is crazy and 
hides in the cellar with a pet duck. The 
humor reaches its climax when Miss 
Hussey brings out a jar of bees and 
applies them to him, more or less all 


over.” —W. G: 
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Ninety inch Purrey’s 
the gift to send 
To comfort someone 
who’s on the mend. 


© FRKATED TO 
PALTURT MOTH DAMAGE woe 


RB%e PURREY RAYON-WOOL 12% 
B. a, PAT. HO. 2.209,939 
_ Masia Hig Co, 


PURREY’S A GRAND GIFT... 


as This big, 714 foot Purrey’s just the blanket to 


72x90 INCHES keep a convalescent cozy and warm .. . refresh- 
( 6x7% FEET) ingly light and soft to the touch. Purrey’s an 

- amazing new kind of blanket with so many nap 
traps (tiny air pockets that hold in warmth) that it’s almost 95% air! Scien- 
tists developed Purrey’s patented combination of 889% Purrey Rayon and 
12% wool to provide a blanket both warmer and lighter than many costing 
up to even twice as much. Purrey’s easy 
to clean, and guaranteed against moth 
damage for five years. 





Give War Bonds to yourself now 
and have both Purreys and Indian Maiden 
Combed Percale Sheets for every bed 
after the wat. 








——*®> * Regular 72x84 size $5.95. PERCALE 
Avarded tothe 80x90 double bed oversize $7.45. Combed SHEETS 
of all Divisions SIZE, 72x 108 INCHES $235 

Nashua Mfg. Co., Inc., 40 Worth St., New York 13 (other sizes in proportion) 





INDIAN HEAD CLOTH * WELWYN VIRGIN WOOL BLANKETS * DWIGHT ANCHOR SHEETS 
Purrey Blankets, invented at the Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H., are protected by U.S. Pat. No. 2,208,533 








CASE HISTORIES, 
OR, 
MOTHER WAS A GOOSE 


Not long ago, it seems to me, 

A mother was the thing to be. 

No other state could quite confer = 
Such glory on the humble her. ; 


Though she were ignorant, though she had 
Warts, or were mean, or merely bad, 

If she was Mother, she was shriven 

Of sin, respected, and forgiven. 


A maid, once she secured a kiss, 

Was almost sure of wedded bliss 

And wore as Mother (if a wife ) 

The Distinguished Service Cross for lifes 


Alas! the melancholy fact is i 
That such is not the present practice. — 
Now school, psychologist, and novel 
Have Mother where she’s glad to grovel. S33 


Take Johnnie—no one wants to, but 
Sometimes he’s good, sometimes he’s not. 


That’s Mother. Tf fe ends in hell, 


She loved unwisely and too well. 


Or wait—the cause of Johnnie’s fall 
Might be he had no love at all. 

At least, the culprit can’t be hid. 

It’s Mother, didn’t she or did. 


Girls kissed too often (or unkissed) ; ; 
Now go to a psychiatrist 

And there, unhappily, peruse 

Case histories from Mother Goose. 


BR oe gy Genera 





Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, oe 
Had a wife and couldwt keep her; 
His mother pauperized the lad— 
Or else she gave him all she had. 


Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his stockings on; Bc 
His mother loved his faithless father— 
Or she was cold and spurned him, rather. 















Georgy porgy, pudding and fie, 
Kissed the girls an? made them cry; 
His mother spanked him when quite small a 
Or else she didn’t spank at all. 


Charley loves good cake and ale, i 
Charley loves good candy; > yee 
His mother pe her bosom fail— ; 
Or fed whenever handy. 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall; | 
His mother taught the child to loaf— —— 
Or maybe pushed the clumsy oaf? 


These histories palpably annoyed, 

In childhood, little Sigmund Freud, 
Who made his mind up then and there 
To track the criminal to her lair, 


Teaching us that the first mistake 

We infants are impelled to make, 

And cause of any dreadful other, 

Is having ever had a mother. 
—Vircei1a Woops BELLAMY — 


THE RACE TRACK 


Arcaro and Blinkers 


HAT most perplexed the forty 

thousand horseplayers who 

were trying to figure out who 
would win the Belmont Stakes last 
Saturday was which of the starters could 
actually run a mile and a half. One 
man, an authority on pedigrees and fig- 
ure systems, thought that none of them 
could do it. He said that very 
likely they would all give up 
and sit down at the top of the 
stretch. (There is an old 
wives’ tale that in one of those 
endurance races out West, 
several years ago, a_ horse 
really did stop, lean for a mo- 
ment against the fence a fur- 
long from home, and then go on to 
win.) After a fearful examination of 
the past performances of the runners 
in the Belmont, it seemed to me rea- 
sonable that some such thing might hap- 
pen. 

Well, as you know, Pavot won the 
Belmont easily. If I hadn’t seen it with 
my own eyes, I wouldn’t have believed 
it possible that Walter Jeffords’ colt 
could improve so much in a week. He 
tired so badly after g ing > mile in the 
Preakness that I was sure the only 
way he could do a mile and a half 
would be in a horse van. In the Bel- 
mont, however, he seemed inexhausti- 
ble. He was always fairly close to the 
unreasonably fast pace, but he didn’t 
begin to take a real interest in things 
for quite a while. However, after pass- 
ing the mile mark, he scooted into the 
lead as quick as a rabbit .nd came home 
half a dozen lengths ahead of Wild- 
life. Jeep was a very tired third. 
Payot’s time was 2:30%, faster than 
Whirlaway ran in the same race four 
years ago, and altogether it was an 
amazing performance. 

Some observers think Pavot won be- 
cause he wore blinkers, which, in addi- 
tion to making an animal look straight 
ahead, have always been a trainers’ pan- 
acea. (He didn’t wear them in the 
Preakness or the Withers, you may re- 
call.) Others feel that being ridden by 
Arcaro turned the trick. Although I 
don’t want to do less than justice to 
Pavot, that’s my opinion too. By the 
way, Arcaro was also offered the mount 
on Jeep, with whom he had won the 
Peter Pan Handicap earlier in the week, 
but with an eye on the jockey’s ten-per- 
cent share of the winner’s $52,670 
purse, he declined because he didn’t be- 
lieve that Jeep could win at the distance. 





Arcaro is not infallible at picking his 
mounts, but his average is high. 


HE three-year-old fillies who ran 

for the Coaching Club American 
Oaks seem no better than they should 
be. In the race, Elpis, who belongs to 
William Helis and who never won be- 
fore she came to Belmont, 
made short work of Colonel 
C. V. Whitney’s Monsoon and 
Recce. Colonel Whitney had 
better luck in the National Stal- 
lion Stakes, in which his En- 
filade, who radiates quality, 
won the $12,845 purse in a 
close finish with Harvey’s Pal, 
from the Maine Chance Farm. My 
two-year-old of the week, however, 
was Glen Riddle Farm’s War Kilt, just 
about the last of the daughters of the 
now almost legendary Man o’ War. 


F Ed Bradley listened to the broad- 
cast of the Santa Anita Derby last 
Saturday, and I’m sure he did, he was 
probably shouting, “Come on, Byme- 
abond! Come on, Busher!,” because 
Bymeabond (now owned by J. K. Hous- 
sels), who won the race, and Busher 
(now owned by Louis B. Mayer), 
who finished second, ran for him last 
year. Several months ago Houssels paid 
Bradley $25,000 for Bymeabond. It 
wasn’t a bad investment; his share of 
the Derby purse was $37,245. Busher 
was sold last winter. “The other after- 
noon somebody asked Bradley why he 
had sold Busher, his best three-year- 
old. “Fifty thousand dollars,” Bradley 
said blandly. 


ERE we are at Aqueduct again. 
You may be pleased to know that 

the racing will be transferred back to 
Belmont for the afternoon of July 4th, 
because the Queens County Jockey 
Club track isn’t large enough to accom- 
modate the crowd that is expected to 
try to see the Brooklyn Handicap. 
Something that may recommend Aque- 
duct to you is that steeplechasing and 
hurdle racing have been dropped for 
this meeting. In case you didn’t keep 
count, nine horses were killed in races 
through the field in the three weeks at 
Belmont this year, —AUuUpAx MInor 


Write or call Robert, Maitre de Hotel. 
—From an adv. in The New Yorker, de 
magazine classy. 
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The 
Starlight Roc 
Boualy Mineuiteho- 

tanmonica, Rascalo 
Danny O'Neil 
ae eae 


Wiseha Bow 


and his Orchestra 
alternating at Supper 


Cover from 10:30, $1; 
except Fridays and Saturdays, $2 


/) (No cover charge for Service 
Men and Women in Uniform) 
} LUNCHEON (daily) ...a la carte 


SUNDAY DINNER-DANCE 
Mischa Borr 


‘iS and his orchestra (no cover) 


> The 
Atria, 


aldorf, 
J aa 


A Hidden Terrace for 
OUTDOOR DINING 


on Washington Square 
Once again it’s the time of year to enjoy 
delicious meals and cool refreshing 
drinks on the quiet terrace at One 
University Place. Also remember, this 
White Turkey offers a charming and 
friendly setting for parties of 4 to 40. 


URKEYS 


SUNDAYS 









gn 
ONE UNIVERSITY PLACE at Wash. Sq. AL-4-3677 
220 MADISON AVENUE at 37th St. MU-3-1581 


12 EAST 49th STREET off Fifth Ave. PL-3-1181 


he Se Sanne ear cheese See ate She oe Se 


DINNERS 


from $1.25 to $1.65 






Superior food and service in 
pleasantly quiet surroundings, served 
weekdays only, from 5 to 8:30. 

Luncheons 11:30 to 3. 65c to 95c 
FAMOUS SALAD BOWL LUNCHEON, 65¢ 


COCKTAIL BAR @ HOMEMADE 
HOT BREADS and PASTRIES 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
CLOSED JULY 1 TO 15 





8 East 49th St.,N.Y.C.,PL 3-1542 
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YOUR PERFECT VACATION 


After the war you'll be entitled 
to that long-planned, Southern Cali- 
fornia vacation. Then you'll revel in 
the beauty of our 11 acres of trees 
and flowers, bask in the sun at our 
Sand and Pool Club, yet be but a 
few minutes away from Hollywood’s 
Radio Center, movie studios, cafes. 

But in the meanwhile, put your va- 
cation budget into War Bonds. 

If urgent war business brings you 
to Southern California, please send us 
your reservations as early as possible. 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 
and Bungalows 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


INDESCRIBABLE 
DOROTHY ROSS 


and her frisque songs 








Never a cover 
or minimum =, 
charge 


* 
HOTEL 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


23 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 23rd STREET 


we 


Celleutia Club 


Chutney 


A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE CANAPE! 
Melba toast or cocktail cracker 
spread with cream cheese topped with 
Calcutta Club Chutney. 

AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK 
475 FIFTH AVE. 


LucwLLwr, 








MUSICAL EVENTS 


Outdoors and In 


HE twenty-eighth season of the 

Stadium Concerts opened last 

week with a Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram and intermittent rain. Happily, 
there was a good deal more Tchaikoy- 
sky than there was rain. After 
giving a somewhat matter-of- 
fact exposition of Tchaikoy- 
sky’s ‘““Mozartiana” suite, the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra and the evening’s con- 
ductor, Artur Rodzinski, deliv- 
ered a sturdy and resounding 
performance of the composer’s 
fifth symphony. The evening 
wound up with Nathan Mil- 
stein’s brilliant playing of the 
Tchaikovsky violin concerto. 
were ovations for Tchaikovsky, the or- 
chestra, the conductor, the soloist, and 
for addresses by Mayor LaGuardia and 
Sam A. Lewisohn, honorary chairmen 
of the Stadium Concerts. Only one man 
didn’t get his just deserts in this out- 
break of enthusiasm—whoever was re- 
sponsible for the operation of the elec- 
trical amplification system, which 
seemed to be functioning better than at 
any other Stadium opening. 

After a couple of musical evenings 
had been eliminated by rain that was 
anything but intermittent, the concerts 
got around to a second session, this time 
with Alexander Smallens conducting the 
Philharmonic and James Melton as solo- 
ist. “That concert was a rather unusual 
one, for it was actually two programs 
in one—a section chiefly of American 
orchestral music and another section of 
familiar songs sung by Mr. Melton. 
There were several Stadium _ first- 
timers among the orchestra’s offerings 


There 


that night—William Schuman’s “‘Side 


Show,” solid, effective, and high-spir- 
ited; Robert Russell Bennett’s bright 
and charming arrangement of a dozen 
of the melodies Richard Rodgers wrote 
for “Oklahoma! ;” and Arthur Benja- 
min’s brisk little “Jamaican Rumba.” 
M. Smallens, a versatile man, took 
charge of everything with his usual eff- 
ciency and enthusiasm. Mr. Melton, 
after a somewhat uncertain start, sang 
with his customary appeal and drew so 
much applause that he added a short en- 
core concert. 


HE Goldman Band concerts, 
which are also in their twenty- 
eighth season, are presented at the Cen- 
tral Park Mall on Sunday, Monday, 


Wednesday, and Friday evenings, and 





at Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, on the 
other nights of the week. ‘These free 
concerts are the gift of the Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation. 
Mr. Goldman, who is a pioneering 
musician as well as an able 
conductor, is giving vari- 
ous programs these evenings. 
His plans for the summer in- 
clude, for example, concerts. 
devoted to Bach, Verdi, Sul- 
livan, Schubert, to band mu- 
sic, and to such specialties as 
the annual music-memory 
contest, which will be Au- 
gust Ist, at the Mall. This 
at contest, I might add, is a 
tough one unless you are thoroughly 
up on your band repertories. 


NE of the most interesting and un- 
usual of the last indoor concerts 

of the season was a Town Hall program 
of original compositions by Alan Hov-' 
haness, whose music is based on Arme- 
nian folklore and folk music. The com- 


poser directed a capable string orchestra ° 


and had the assistance of several accom- 
plished soloists, among them Maro 
Ajemian, who played the piano solo in 
Mr. Hovhaness’s unorthodox concerto 
“Lousadzak.”” Miss Ajemian did an im- 
pressive job. It was obvious that Mr. 
Hovhaness has an individual style of 
writing and can create tonal patterns 
skillfully. You will probably hear him 
represented at orchestral events before 
long. —Roserr A. Stmon 


A slowing up doesn’t always occur be~ 
cause a new stage in the learning process 
is encountered. The student may stop 
progressing because he has just learned 
something else that interferes—like start- 
ing to study French when he is still not 
far along in Spanish. Or other matters 
may take his attention off the learning job 
—like worry about gambling or love. , 

In fact, one of the worst plateau pro- 
ducers is falling in love. 

Fatigue also slows progress.—Jnfantry 
Journal. < 


Yes, and love brings on fatigue. 
e 


OUR FORGETFUL AUTHORS 


[From “Tragic Ground,” by 
Erskine Caldwell] 

She was small and slender like Libby, 
and her dark brown hair was carefully 
combed.—Page 61. 

Her blonde hair was piled on top of her 
head in a mass of curls and waves.—Same 
character, page 137. 
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DEPT. OF CORRECTION |S pets Zt.. C labeh that gpells characte. —————= 
AND AMPLIFICATION . 
_ H/S Company 

 5isr ENGINEER Comsat BATTALION ; 


APO—,, Care Postmaster, N. Y. 
8 June 1945 A> 


The New Yorker, tho" : 
GENTLEMEN: a 
N your 7 April 1945 overseas edi- 


tion, you write about treadway 
bridges and credit the 237th En- 





gineer Combat Battalion with having AKE the most of your 
built the first bridge, a treadway, across precious leisure hours. 
the (Rhine Get into the right mood by 

The first structures of any type to be getting into the right Sports- 
thrown across the Rhine were a 1,032- che ot ; 

: ETN If the label is Rogers Peet, 
foot treadway built by the 29Ist En- that’s all you need to know. 
gineer Combat Battalion and a 960- pape eee 

. . a 
foot heavy ponton bridge built by the here ses hoes, 
51st Engineer Combat Battalion. Both slack socks, sport ties. 


structures were completed and opened 


to traffic on 11 March 1945. The RB Rot? é 
treadway, which took forty-two hours LENS : 
- to construct, was situated about five om pany’ 
hundred yards north of the famous 
Remagen bridge; the heavy ponton, re- WMahkers of Fine CBthes. 
| quiring thirty-one hours of construction 
‘time, was built between Kripp on the 
near shore and Linz on the far shore of 





the Rhine and was located about six. In New York: ad eee 
miles south of Remagen. On the same | Fifth Avenue 13th Street Warren Street Tremont St. 
5 at 41st Street at Broadway at Broadway at Bromfield St. 


day that these two bridges were opened, 
the Remagen bridge was closed down 
for repairs, after having been used for 
three or four days. This bridge was 
never in use after 11 March. Less than 
a week later, it collapsed completely 
while undergoing these repairs and 
came damn near taking the 291st’s 
treadway down the river with it. 

For more than a week these two 
bridges carried all the Rhine River 
bridgehead traffic. The 5lst’s heavy 

' ponton took care of eastbound traffic 
into enemy territory; the 29 Ist’s tread- 
way handled traffic coming back across 
the river. They were the only bridges 
the Americans had across the Rhine for 
that period. About ten days after these 
two bridges opened up, the 237th used 
the heavy ponton built by the 51st to 
get across the river to work on its tread- 
way, then under construction. ‘This is 
the bridge you wrote about. 

It is believed that the 51st’s bridge 
was the longest heavy ponton ever built 
in this or in any other war. On the rec- 
ord, it is the first time that the United 
States Navy codperated with the Army 
in a major bridge-building operation 


hundreds of miles inland. At the re- Qa coe SUPERCALE* 


guest of the 51st’s commanding officer, SHEETS 

Lieutenant Colonel Harvey R. Fraser of eS ERT 

Elizabeth, Lllinois, Navy landing craft gooey lewis Spntie Te 
’ 4 5 : “The Three Weavers” Blankets 


vehicles, and personnel were transported 
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3 EASY WAYS 
TO GO... 


BY TRAIN: Regular scheduled 


trains from Pennsylvania Station N. Y. 
and Flatbush. Ave., Brooklyn. to track. 


BY SUBWAY: ing. System to 
Kew Gardens, Bus to track. BMT 
Jamaica Ave, Line to Woodhaven 
Blvd. or Liberty Ave. Line to Rock- 
away Blvd. 


BY BUS: Rockaway or Wood- 


haven Blvd. Bus to track. From Jamaica, 
via 101st Ave. Bus (Green Line). 





modern 





Open Mon. thru Sat. till 6 P.M. 
Thurs. 9 P.M. 


Please note our new address! 





lacquer 
gleams! 


The art of lacquer on furni- 
ture, ancient as the pyramids, 
reaches new estate in its use 
on Modern functional forms. 
Glowing tones, hand-rubbed 
to a satiny sheen, offer bril- 
liant color accents for today's 
decoration, as well as endur- 
ing beauty of surface. Of 
course, we mean Modernage 


furniture ... 





overland on trailers and were lifted : 


right from the trailers into the river 


with their crews aboard. These boatsim- — 


mediately went to work pushing the 
heavy pontons into place and holding 
them there, against a ten-mile-per-hour 
current, until they could be anchored. 

Little need be said here about the 
importance of these two bridges to both 
the Americans and the Germans. ‘They 
were the life lines to our troops fighting 
like hell to hold their bridgehead against 
an enemy who knew the jig was up if 
we did hold. You can understand, then, 
what I mean when I say that both 
bridges were built under particularly 
“hot” conditions. Anything the Krauts 
didn’t throw at us they just didn’t have 
to throw, and anyone who says the 
Krauts lacked planes at that time is talk- 
ing through his hat. On the other hand, 
the American anti-aircraft firepower 
concentrated around the two bridges 
was terrific. It seemed that every piece 
of equipment capable of hurling a piece 
of metal at a plane was jammed into 
these two areas by the First Army. And, 
to give the devil his due, those Krauts 


who dived their planes at the bridges, © 


through that American-made hell, were 
courageous fliers. They knew before 
they started down that it would probably 
be their last dive. When those guns 
opened up, one could hear every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
grit his teeth and say, ““That bridge is 


going to stay there. There’s no power 


on the face of the earth, save God Al- 
mighty Himself, that can knock it out.” 

All three Engineer combat battalions 
I have mentioned are Presidential unit- 


citation outfits. Ihe 237th, as you say,, 
for D-Day work; the 51st and the 
29 1st for work done against von Rund- — 
stedt’s armies in the first week of the — 


Bulge fighting last December. The 51st 
are the combat engineers who, alone, 
held the forty-mile front from Trois- 


Ponts to Marche in Belgium for four ~~ 
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days and five nights of wild battling and e : 


stopped the charge to the north that — 


the Germans thought would roll back 


to the sea the northern half of the West- — 
ern Front. But that’s another story. 


The whole point behind this letter is te 
tell you that it hurts a little bit to have 


some other guy get credit for something 


you did, especially when you have writ- 
ten home about it. 
Yours truly, _ 
Pyr. Parrick J. Martin 


IT’S ABOUT TIME DEPARTMENT 
[Headline in the Times] 
LANE BRYANT, INC., EXPANDS 
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Scorr Firz- 

GERALD used 
to. say that there 
were no second acts 
Sin American lives, 
but there was a sec- 
ond and even a third 


er the glitter of his 
early (he 
was a_ best-selling 
novelist at twenty- 
three ), after the long 
disillusionment that was the theme of 
almost all his stories from ““The Great 
Gatsby” in 1925 to “Tender Is the 
Night” in 1934, there was a crisis, a 
feeling of complete mental and physi- 
cal exhaustion. ‘That was the third act, 
and it came near being the end of 
the play, but before his death, in 1940, 
at the age of forty-four, there was a 
little-known epilogue in Hollywood 
that was a drama in itself. ‘The whole 
story, and especially the end of it, 
can be pieced together for the first 
time from “The Crack-Up” (New 
Directions), a volume of Fitzgerald’s 
literary remains that Edmund Wil- 
son, his friend from Princeton days, 
has edited with the critical sense one 
might expect of him 
and not a little friendly 
discretion. The volume 
contains a number 
of autobiographical 
pieces, including some 
very good ones, that 
Fitzgerald wrote for 
various magazines; a 
series of extracts from 
his literary notebooks; 
sixty-odd letters to his 
daughter and his close 
friends, asampling short 
enough to make one 
wish for more; and a 
brief selection of letters 
to Fitzgerald and essays 
and poems about him. 
‘The book is obviously 
not intended for con- 
secutive reading, but it 
makes excellent read- 
ing in snatches; you 
can open it almost any- 
where and find lively 
writing and painfully 
honest self-judgment. 
Moreover, it deals with 
a novelist whose work 
and character, for all 


success 





actin his own. Aft-. 


BOOKS 
Third Act and Epilogue 


their shortcomings, have a way of hold- 
ing our affection, like the life and work 
of Stephen Crane. 

More than any other writer of these 
times, Fitzgerald had the sense of living 
in history. He tried hard to catch the 
color of every passing year: its distinctive 
slang, its dance steps, its songs (he kept 
making lists of them in his notebooks), 
its favorite quarterbacks, and the sort 
of clothes and emotions its people wore. 
He felt in the beginning that his own 
lifé was not merely typical but repre- 
sentative of a new generation; he could 
look inside himself and tell quite ac- 
curately how others would soon be 
thinking. Even in his later years he 
continued to be grateful to the Jazz 
Age because, he said, writing about 
himself in the third person, “It bore 
him up, flattered him, and gave him 
more money than he had dreamed of, 
simply for telling people that he felt as 
they did.’ He came to believe that he 
had helped to fix the patterns followed 
by people a little younger than himself. 
‘Thus, in one of his notebooks, he said 
of an unnamed relative that she was 
still a flapper in the nineteen-thirties. 
“There is no doubt,” he added, “that 
she originally patterned herself upon 
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certain immature and unfortunate writ- 
ings of mine, so that I have a special 
indulgence for 
has lost an arm or leg in one’s service.” 
He was a little wry about the Fitzgerald 
characters he kept encountering in life. 
One anecdote has been printed be- 
fore, but it is worth repeating as he 
set it down in a notebook when he was 
living in Baltimore. It concerns a young 
man, a stranger, who telephoned Fitz- 
gerald from a distant city, then from 
a city nearby, then from downtown, 
to announce his coming. At last the 
man drove up to the house, Fitzger- 
ald noted, “with a great ripping up 
of garden bord:rs, a four-ply rip in a 
new lawn, a watch pointing accurately 
and unforgivably at 3 a.m. But he 
was prepared to disarm me with -the 
force of his compliment, the intensity 
of the impulse that had brought him 
to my door. ‘Here I am at last,’ he 
said, teetering triumphantly. ‘I had to 
see you. I feel I owe you more than 
I can say. I feel that you formed my 
fe,” ?? 

Fitzgerald was himself the principal 
victim of his capacity for creating fic- 
tional types. “Sometimes,” he told an- 
other visitor late at night, “I don’t 
know whether I’m real 
or whether I’m a char- 
acter in one of my own 
novels.” His early suc- 
cess had made him feel 
like the hero of a fairy 
tale. In 1919 he was 
working ina New York 
advertising agency for 
thirty-five dollars a 
week. He was engaged, 
he told his friends in his 
flamboyant fashion, “to 
the most beautiful girl 
in Alabama and Geor- 
gia.” He had met her 
at the Governor’s ball 
in Montgomery, when 
he was serving in the 
Army as aide-de-camp 
to General J. A. Ryan. 
‘That spring she broke 
oft their 
because it seemed that 


as for one who 





engagement 


they would never have 
money enough to mar- 
ry. He gave up his job, 
went on a long spree, 
and then went home 
to St. Paul, where he 


wrote “This Side of 
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Paradise.” He also sold a few magazine 
stories and earned, during the year, 
eight hundred dollars as a writer. In 
1920, when his novel was published, 
he made eighteen thousand dollars. He 
married the girl and brought her to 
New York, where, he wrote, they wan- 
dered about “like children in a great 
bright unexplored barn.” A few days 
later, he was “riding in a taxi one after- 
noon between very tall buildings under 
a mauve and rosy sky; I began to bawl 
because I had everything I wanted and 
knew I would never be so happy again.” 
And, remembering that he 
had been penniless and jilted 
not long before, he also felt 
that he “would always cher- 
ish an abiding distrust, an 
animosity, toward the leisure 
class—not the conviction of a revolu- 
tionist but the smoldering hatred of 
a peasant. In the years since then I 
have never been able to stop wondering 
where my friends’ money came from, 
nor to stop thinking that at one time a 
sort. of droit de seigneur might have 
been exercised to give one of them my 
girl.” 

He cultivated a sort of double vision. 
He was continually trying to present 
the glitter of life in the Princeton eating 
clubs, on the Riviera, on the North 
Shore of Long Island, and in the Holly- 
wood studios; he surrounded his char- 
acters with a mist of admiration and 
simultaneously he drove the mist away. 
He always liked to write about ‘‘where 
the milk is watered and the sugar is 
sanded, the rhinestone passed for dia- 
mond and the stucco for stone.” It was 
as if all his novels described a big dance 
to which he had taken, as he once wrote, 
the prettiest girl: 

There was an orchestra—Bingo-Bango 
Playing for us to dance the tango 


And the people all clapped as we arose, 
For her sweet face and my new clothes— 


and as if at the same time he stood out- 
side the ballroom, a little Midwestern 
boy with his nose to the glass, wonder- 
ing how much the tickets cost and who 
paid for the music. He regarded himself 
as a pauper living among millionaires, a 
peasant among the nobility, and he said 
that his point of vantage “was the divid- 
ing line between two generations,” pre- 
war and postwar. It was this habit of 
keeping a double point of view that dis- 
tinguished his work. ‘There were popu- 
lar and serious novelists in his time, but 
there was something of a gulf be- 
tween them; Fitzgerald was one of the 
very few popular writers who were also 
serious artists. There were realists and 
romantics; Fitzgerald was among the 





wildest of the romantics, but he was 
also among the few Americans who 
tried, like Stendhal in France, to make 
the romance real by showing its causes 
and its consequences. It did not matter 
too much that the causes were trivial 
and the consequences often tragic or 
sordid. “After all,’ he wrote in one of 
his notebooks, “any given moment has 
its value; it can be questioned in the 
light of after-events, but the moment 


remains. [he young prince in velvet 


gathered in lovely domesticity around 
the queen among the hush of rich dra- 
peries may presently grow up 
to be Pedro the Cruel or 
Charles the Mad, but the mo- 
ment of beauty was there.” 

“T am probably one of the 
most expert liars in the world,” 
he said in his notes, “and expect every~ 
one to discount nine-tenths of what I 
say, but I have made two rules in at- 
tempting to be both an intellectual and 
a man of honor simultaneously—that 
I do not tell lies that will be of value to 
myself, and secondly, that I do not lie 
to myself.” It is a difficult technical 
problem to tell the truth in fiction; of- 
ten a writer falls into conventional lies 
simply because he can’t find the right 
words or turns of phrase to express what 
he is trying to say. Fitzgerald, who re- 
garded himself primarily as a craftsman, 
had both the technique and the need 
for being honest. He said in a note- 
book at the time of his own crisis, “I 
have asked a lot of my emotions—one 
hundred and twenty stories. The price 
was high, right up with Kipling, be- 
cause there was one little drop of some- 
thing—not blood, not a tear, not my 
seed, but me more intimately than these, 
in every story, it was the extra I had. 
Now it is gone and I am just like you 
now.” 

His crisis, in 1935 and 1936, was 
caused by a series of big and little mis- 
fortunes: serious illness (a recurrence, 
he said, of tuberculosis, from which he 
had suffered briefly in college), family 
troubles, insomnia, gin and water, re- 
duced earning power, debts he couldn’t 
pay, and, worst of all, a feeling that he 


had used up and wasted his abilities. His» 


mistake, he wrote, was “‘an over-ex- 
tension of the flank, a burning of the 
candle at both ends; a call upon physi- 
cal resources that I did not possess, like 
a man overdrawing at his bank.... 
Every act of life from the morning 
toothbrush to the friend at dinner 
had become an effort.” Now that he 
couldn’t sleep, his days and nights were 
jumbled together: “In the real dark 
night of the soul,” he wrote, “‘it is al- 
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_ ways three o’clock in the morning, day 


after day.” “Chere was a moment when 


he felt suddenly that he had cracked, as 


an old plate cracks. He tried running 
away from himself; one day, having 
left his home in Baltimore, he arrived 
in a town in North Carolina with sev- 
enty cents in his pocket. He lived for 
two days on tinned meat and soda crack- 
ers, washed down with two cans of beer, 
while he wrote a story to pay his hotel 
bill; then he went home again to his 
problems. There was something in his 
character, a Midwestern toughness or an 
Irish Puritanism, that would not let him 
give in; he made the best of whatever 
was left to him. “Sometimes,” he wrote, 
“the cracked plate has to be retained in 
the pantry, has to be kept in service as a 
household necessity. It can never again 


be warmed on the stove nor shuffled | 
‘with the other plates in the dishpan; it 


will not be brought out for company, 
but it will do to hold crackers late at 
night or go into the icebox under left- 
overs.” : 
Fitzgerald went to Hollywood in 
1937 to make a new start. What hap- 
pened during the next four years is out- 
lined or suggested in his letters, and 
it is, on the whole, a more heartening 
story than I had expected to read. Fitz- 
gerald stopped drinking, worked at 
writing second-rate movies, paid off 
most 6f his debts, kept up his life in- 
surance, and started a novel about the 
motion-picture industry, ‘The Last 
Tycoon.” In the end his heart gave 
out, from overwork. For some years 
there had been months of acute illness 


and day and night nurses, and other 


months of convalescence during which 
his activities were regulated by a clinical 
thermometer. When his temperature 
rose to 99.6, he had torestall day; when 


- it was only 99.2, he could write in bed in 


the afternoons; when it fell to 99, he 
disregarded the doctor’s warning and 
looked around for. another studio job. 
Meanwhile, the novel was going ahead 
slowly. “It is first-hand,” he said in his 
last letter to Edmund Wilson, “‘and I 
am trying a little harder than I ever 
have to be exact and honest emotionally. 
I honestly hoped somebody else would 
write it but nobody seems to be going 
to.” In a letter to his daughter he said, 
“I am not a great man but sometimes 
I think the impersonal and objective 
quality of my talent and the sacrifices of 
it, in pieces, to preserve its essential value 
has some sort of epic grandeur. Any- 


how, after hours I nurse myself with de- 


lusions of that sort.” “The Last Ty- 
coon,” which was published after his 
death, has all his essential qualities and, 
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even in its unfinished state, it is the best 
of his books. |. —Matcotm CowLeEy 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


BLack WEATHER, by Berton Roueché 
(Reynal & Hitchcock). Whatever 
else you may think about this short 
first novel, you will almost certainly 
be struck by Mr. Roueché’s intense- 
ly satisfactory sense of form. The 
story is exactly the right length; one 
paragraph more or less would have 
marred it. If this seems a pointless 
observation, then you have not been 
exposed to the current crop of too- 
fat or too-thin fiction. This novel 
concerns a gentle, unsure young cou- 
ple who, a few weeks before the 
wife is to have a baby, go to live in 
a shabby-genteel rooming house pre- 
sided over by an evil old spinster with 
a peculiar brand of perversion. It is 
this woman’s pleasure to give the 
marriage of the weak young people 
frequent little shoves, which they 
have neither the intelligence nor the 
force to withstand, in the direction 
of disintegration. Mr. Roueché han- 
dles expertly the tensions that grow 
out of his characters’ increasing un- 
certainty and he leads up quite con- 
vincingly to a situation as hopeless 
as it is inevitable. A quiet but suc- 
cessful first try. 


PRELUDE To NicuT, by Dayton Stod- 


dart (Coward-McCann). One of 
those large panoramas of American 
life for which you are bound to feel 
respect, even though, in this instance, 
Mr. Stoddart may not command your 
admiration as a stylist. The theme 
(the career of a heel who rises from 
middle-class obscurity to great wealth 
and social prominence) has been 
worn rather thin since Dos Passos 
created the father of the genre in 
J. Ward Morehouse, but Mr. Stod- 
dart manages to make more or less 
the same career extremely interest- 
ing. He has included in his long 
narrative almost all the social phe- 
nomena that have distinguished 
American (and especially New 
York) life for the past forty years, 
and dismal reading our monkey- 
shines of that period make. Mr. 
Stoddart has the good reporter’s un- 
exaggerating eye, a sly enjoyment 
of the frailties of the human race, 
and a sense of the sterility of the kind 
of success he is recording. 
THE Wayrarers, by Dan Wicken- 
den (Morrow). An unpretentious, 
exceptionally well-told story about 
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an unusual American family in the 
days just before the beginning of the 
war. [he central figure is the father, 
who, ten years after the death of his 
beautiful wife, rouses himself from 
his grief to take stock of his inade- 
quacy as a parent. The slow growth 
of his understanding of his children 
and of the consequences of his absorp- 
tion in his dead wife, together with 
the author’s portrayal of the inter- 
action of a number of highly sensi- 
tive characters, make, in a quiet way, 
as true and intelligent a new novel as 
you are likely to encounter at the 
moment, 


THe Wortp, THE FLEsH, AND 


FATHER SMITH, by Bruce Marshall 
(Houghton Mifflin). It’s hard to 
make the peculiar charm of this novel 
sound convincing. The story is about 
nothing more dramatic than the life 
of a parish priest in a Scottish town 
from 1908 up to the present. It is 
written with simplicity, a serious, 
G. K. Chesterton reverence, and a 
touch (not too offensive) of senti- 
mentality. Such things as a group 
of fluttery French nuns, parochial 
gossip, and Father Smith’s hopes and 


disappointments are bound together | 


by only the most tenuous plot, and 
yet there is in this brief narrative a 
delicate but very real vitality. 


GENERAL 


FLOwERING Dusk, by Ella Young 


(Longmans, Green). A mosaic of 
memories, very Celtic and very fey, 
by one of the leading members of the 
group of Irish poets, painters, and 
dramatists that included William 
Butler Yeats, Lady Gregory, A. E., 
James Stephens, and Padraic Colum. 
Miss Young is rather a charming 
writer, with a sensitive ear for lan- 
guage and a deep affection for the 
myths and fables of her native land, 
and her book, in which she tells the 
story of her life, ought to be of con- 
siderable interest to everyone who 
cares about the so-called Celtic Re- 
naissance. However, people who don’t 
- believe in fairies and fairy music may 
find the atmosphere of other-worldli- 
ness much too rarefied at times. 


My BrorHer Americans, by Carlos 


P. Romulo (Doubleday, Doran). A 
non-stop love letter to America and 
the American people by the brisk and 
energetic Filipino military man who 
is now Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines. - Not long ago, General 
Romulo went on a lecture tour across 
this country. Judging by this record 
of his junket, every single person, 
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‘Tom Paine: AMERICA’S 


place, and thing he saw succeeded in 
arousing “his enthusiasm. It’s hard 
to believe that we’re as grand as the 
General seems to believe, but since he 
feels as he does and is so extravagant 
in his praise, it’s just as hard to keep 
from thinking that he is pretty grand, 
too. 
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Stefan Szende (Roy). ‘This book, 
originally published in Sweden under 
the title ““The Last Jew from Po- 
land,” is the story, even more excit- 
ing than most records of its kind, of a 
man who managed, against all odds, 
to escape the Nazi noose. ‘The hero, 
Adolf Folkmann, who told his story 
to the author, lived for twenty 
months under the Soviets after the 
partition of Poland, saw the German 
invasion of Lwéw, survived a hun- 
dred pogroms, lived in the ghetto of 
Lwow until its liquidation, worked 
for the Germans in a slave gang, and 
then escaped to Sweden in the fall 
of 1943. ‘There is a sameness about 
all the narratives of escape, and what 
happened in Poland when the Ger- 
mans took over is now quite gen- 
erally known, but this account, in 
that it provides a highly detailed and 
seemingly authentic record of this], 

particularly hideous chapter in Nazi LR a , 
militarism, has considerable historical 
value. 





FREE — a copy of the booklet “The Rum Connois- 
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GopFATHER, 
by W. E. Woodward (Duan. 
Mr. Woodward, one of our fore- 
most informal historians and no man 
to run away from a fight, takes on all 
the detractors, living and dead, of 
the restless intellectual who helped 
galvanize the American revolution. 
The picture of Paine, whom Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once called “a filthy 
little atheist,” that has come down to 
us is viciously distorted, Mr. Wood- 
ward says, and in this lively, well- 
documented, and extremely readable 
biography he tries to set the record 
straight. He takes time out, in passing, 
to give Howard Fast a rap on the 
knuckles; Fast’s novel about Paine 
comes closer to being a libel than a 
piece of fiction, Mr. Woodward says, 
and, on the basis of the record that 
he presents, the chastisement seems 
more than well deserved. Illustrated. 
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OF SUDETENLAND, ESCAPES WOODEN LAMPS 
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... water, water everywhere 
nor any drop to drink. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, A. M. 





S. T. Coleridge, A. M.: Your obscurely worded radiogram has been 


brought to us for decoding by the Medieval Radio Corporation. Possibly 
Ancient Mariners like yourself do not know that shipboard language is 
not easily translated by the lay public. We realized at once that you 
; wanted something other than water. And in your extremity we believe 
that LEJON Brandy will be just what you wish. It is a magnificent 
e 
liqueur brandy worthy of the finest palates and warmest traditions 
of marine hospitality +++ To the watery Sahara, speaking jocularly, 


in which you are voyaging, we are sending you an adequate tasting. 
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This painting of the driving of the Golden Spike on 


September 8, 1883, is a composite, in Currier & Ives style, of 
an actual photograph of the historic engine and a mural now 


decorating the Montana State Capitol in Helena. 





WRITING NEW RAILROAD HISTORY 


Sun glinting on yellow metal marked a great mo- 
ment in railroad history that day in September, 
1883. At Gold Creek, Montana, General U. S. 
Grant drove home a golden spike—and the 
Northern Pacific, first of the northern transcon- 
tinental railroads, was completed. 


Shortly after, a special train puffed over the spot, 
carrying officials and distinguished guests from the 
East and Europe, on the first through train trip 
from St. Paul to Portland, Oregon. 


History is still being made on the Northern Pacific, 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GENERAL MOTORS 





as great trains of battle-bound freight hurry west- 
ward in support of fighting forces. 


For here mighty GM Diesel freight locomotives 
are writing a brilliant record of accomplishment 
over steep and twisting mountain grades. 


Hauling greater tonnages faster and at lower 
cost, they are showing today what tomorrow can 
bring when whole lines are GM Dieselized. Then 
this momentous power will usher in an era when 
freight will travel faster, passengers ride with 
greater comfort, speed and luxury, and the whole 
land benefit from lower railroading costs. 


LOcomoTives..... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, ill, 


ENGINES ..150 to 2000 H.P. .. CLEVELAND DIESEL: ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland II, Ohio 


ENGINES ..+15 to 250 H.P,..,. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich, 
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THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—The Broadway version of an all- 
Negro play that made its first appearance in 
Harlem and is certainly something for you to 
see. Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director and 
Hilda Simms is in the cast. (Mansfield, 47, W. 
CI 6-9056. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark of tHE Moon—An American folk legend about 
a witch boy and a mortal girl turns out very 
agreeably in the hands of an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Carol Stone and Richard Hart. With some 
fine old songs. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6-6075. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dear RutH—A comedy about a girl and a soldier 
that is a good deal like a lot of others but still 
quite pleasant. Augusta Dabney, Lenore Loner- 
gan, and Howard Smith are in the cast. (Henry 
Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. Nightly, except Sun., 

> at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Gass MenAGerie—A tremendously touching story 
about a mother who tries to bully her whole family 
into happiness. Beautifully played by a cast con- 
sisting of Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie 
Haydon, and Anthony Ross. Winner of the Drama 
Critics?’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. BR 9-3565. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harveyr—About a man who takes up with a six- 
foot rabbit, and one of the most engaging fan- 
tasies in years. Frank Fay and Josephine Hull 
give magnificent performances. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 9-4566. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

| RememserR MAMA—John van Druten’s moving and 
humorous adaptation of the Kathryn Forbes novel 
of a Norwegian family in San Francisco. Mady 
Christians and Oscar Homolka head a cast which 
also includes Frances Heflin and Adrienne Gess- 
ner. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein IT 
are the fortunate producers. (Music Box, 45, W. 
Cl 6-4636. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. 
Thurs. and Sat. at 2:35.) 

Lire witH FAtHER—This high-spirited comedy, based 
on the late Clarence Day’s stories, is now in its 
sixth year. Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill play 
Father and Mother. (Empire, B’way at 40. PE 
6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Overtons—A familiar “piece about one of those 
marriages that are always threatening to break 
up but somehow never do. With Judith Evelyn, 
June Knight, Jack .Whiting, and Walter N. 
Greaza. (National, 41, W. PE 6-8220. Nightly, 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Saft at 
2:40.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Broomer Girt—A big, beautiful show somewhat 
handicapped by a rather routine book and not 
exactly memorable music. Agnes de Mille’s bal- 
lets, however, are superb, and the cast, which in- 
cludes Joan McCracken, Nanette Fabray, and 
Mabel Taliaferro, is remarkably attractive. (Shu- 
bert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Carouset—This musical version of ‘‘Liliom’ is an- 
other triumph for Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II. Agnes de Mille arranged the 
dances, Jo Mielziner designed the sets, and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian is the director. A Theatre Guild 
production. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
oy Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30. 

Fottow tHE Girts—Gertrude Niesen in a nice musical 
about nothing very much. Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis wrote the book. (Broadhurst, 44, W. CI 
6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Hottywoop PinArore—Sir Arthur Sullivan and plain 
George S. Kaufman have transplanted Buttercup 
and her friends to California with not very 
happy results. Victor Moore and William Gaxton 
head a cast that includes Shirley Booth, Mary 
Wickes, Annamary Dickey, and Gilbert Russell. 
(Alvin, 52, W. CI 5-6868. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. Special 
performance Thurs. Aft., July 5, at 2:30; tickets 
can be obtained by buying War Bonds at any 
major department store.) 4 

Larrinc Room Onty!—Frank Libuse does his best 
to redeem this latest Olsen and Johnson frolic, 
but it is still pretty dull and tasteless stuff. 
(Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. Night- 
ly, a Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:30. 

Ox.aHoma!—A musical version of “Green Grow the 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JULY 5, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 14. 


Lilacs,” by Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard 
Rodgers, that. may well be the pleasantest en- 
tertainment in town. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4- 
4664. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. 
and Sat. at 2:30. Special performance Tues. Aft., 
July 10, at 2:30; tickets can be obtained by buy- 
ing War Bonds at any major department store.) 

On tHe TowN—A carefree show about three sailors 
and their girls that may remind you of things 
like “The Garrick Gaieties.’”” With Sono Osato 
and Nancy Walker. Heartily recommended. (44th 
Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Sone oF NorwAy—An operetta based on the life of 
Grieg, whose music has been very skillfully 
adapted. The book is sometimes rather painful, 
but the show is otherwise a good job. With Irra 
Petina, Helena Bliss, Lawrence Brooks, and 
Robert Shafer? (Imperial, 45, W. CO 5-2412. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Sate at 2330.) 

Up in CentrAL PArK—Boss Tweed and his gang set to 
music and handsomely presented by Michael Todd. 
Sigmund Romberg wrote the score, which is very 
satisfactory, and Herbert and Dorothy Fields are 
responsible for the book, which may be a little 
laborious. (Broadway, B’way at 53. CI 7-288; 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30.) 


OPENINGS 


(There are often last-minute changes, so you'd bet- 
ter verify the dates and curtain times.) 


MarinkA—A musical comedy by George Marion, Jr., 
and Karl Farkas, with music by Emmerich Kal- 
man, and a cast including Joan Roberts, Harry 
Stockwell, and Luba Malina. Directed by Hassard 
Short and produced by Jules Leventhal and Harry 
Howard. Opens Wed., July 11. (Ethel Barry- 
more, 47, W. CI 6-0390. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—“Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
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49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eve 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music 
and/or other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed entirely or have fill-in performers on Sunday, — 
Monday, or Tuesday, so you'd better phone ahead | 
before starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second 
Street, at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for enter- — 
tainers seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice.) — 


“? 


f 
| 


AmpassApor GarveN, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra plays soothing dance music in 
this cool, subterranean cavern. , 

Bittmore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—This 
old favorite has at least one eye open again. Car- — 
dini (one of our more expert magicians), the 
dance team of Fred and Elaine Barry, and Henry 
Busse’s slapdash orchestra. ; ‘ee 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)—* 
Paula Laurence, Georgia Gibbs, Josh White, and 
Beatrice Kraft in a horrid conspiracy to make © 
you want to stay up all night. Appropriate music 
by Edmond Hall’s. accomplished band. a, 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2737) ~ 
—Imogene Coca making intelligent fun of almost 
anything, jazz piano by Cliff Jackson and Mary 
Lou Williams, songs by Ann Hathaway, and 
music by Phil Moore’s overwrought orchestra. ye 

Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—A home away 
from home for many of our most professiona’ 
night owls. Chauncey Gray’s orchestra and Chi- 
quito’s rumba band. : r 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—For a peaceful din- 
ner and sedate romping to the music of Eddie 
Davis’s and Gil Murray’s orchestras. ~- = 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Madison 
Avenue’s largest and coolest all-weather tropics. — 
Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and a rumba band. 

Pierre, s Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus, the in: 
genious mind-reader, a dance team, and Stanley 
Melba’s agile orchestra are in the stately Cotil- 
lion Room, . . . Another Melba orchestra plays in — 
the Café Pierre. Tea dancing daily. Rs 

PiazaA, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Walter Liberace, 
who plays piano to a victrola accompaniment, is in 
the Persian Room with Bob Grant’s and Mark 
Monte’s orchestras alternating on the stand. Tea 
dancing daily in the Palm Court. : Pr 

St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—Jusi_ 
about as peaceful and pleasant as nighttime on a 
rooftop can be. Paul Sparr’s orchestra for danc- 
ing. : pts 

Savoy-PLaza, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The at 
mosphere of the Café Lounge, large and dressy, 
is sweetened by the lush dance music of London’s © 
Roy Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s ma- — 
rimba band. Tea dancing daily. Sage, * 

Stork Cius, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—Children cry for 
it. Ernie Holst’s orchestra and Alberto Linno’s — 
rumba band are on hand at night. are 

Watporr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000) 
Starlight Roof has a small supper show, pr 
pally Borrah Minevitch’s Harmonica Rascals, 
no special reason. Nat Brandwynne’s sono 
orchestra for dancing, with Mischa Borr’s 
alternating at supper. ... Michael Zarin’s orch 
tra is in the Lounge Restaurant. i : 

Supper Ciuss—Entertainment but no dancing 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55 (PL 3-0626): Eddie Mayeh 
and his merry monologues, Mildred Bailey an 
her sultry songs, along with the cheerful mu f 
the Herman Chittison trio and the Delta Rhytl 

. . SPivy's ROOF, 139 E. 57 (PL 3-93 

Carter and Bowie dispensing their special | 
of piano duets, and now and then Spivy 
singing about her special brand of worl 
ness. . 

Miscettancous—At the cog rouce, 65 E. 56. 
8887): Dick Wilson’s orchestra playing ja 
for dancing in a highly decorative settin 
1-2-3 cLuB, 123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): Roger S 
providing a muted piano obbligato for the 
people’s table talk; no dancing. .. CASINO 
157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): more for the céte 
la Kiev than for the goings on in the floor 
Cornelius Codolban’s orchestra. . . . VERSAILL 
E. 50 (PL 8-0310): a fairly standardized show, — 
with Jerry Cooper and a collection of delectable - 
show girls; Joe Ricardel’s orchestra. ... EL CHICO, — 
80 Grove, at Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-4646) :" semi- 
Spanish, with some strolling singers and a fine 
rumba band....CopAcaBANA, to E. 60 (PL 8- 
1060): Russell Swann, the bright magician, be 
ing very untypical of the conventional Copacabana’ 
show, which at the moment includes Mitzi Green 
and the orchestras of Enric Madriguera and 
Joel Herron. ... Astor roor, B’way at 44 (CI 6- 
6000): Harry James and his orchestra on this 
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large, cool rooftop, playing for what look very 
much like jitterbugs. ... ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Central 
Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s orchestra.... 
LINCOLN, 8 Ave. at 44 (CI 6-4500): Erskine Hawk- 
ins’? orchestra.... MADISON, 15 E. 58 (VO 5- 
5000): Oscar Day’s orchestra. Closes for the 
summer on Sun., July 8....NEW YORKER HOTEL, 
8 Ave. at 34 (ME 3-1000): Sonny Dunham’s or- 
chestra and an ice show. ... PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. 
at 33 (PE 6-5000): George Paxton’s orchestra. 
_. . ROOSEVELT, Madison at 45 (MU 6-9200): Eddie 
Stone’s orchestra. 

Warm-weather note: Over in Brooklyn, the Ma- 
rine Roof of the sossert, Montague and Hicks 
Sts. (MA 4-8100), with its open-air deck and that 
colossal view of the harbor, now has supper danc- 
ing Fri. and Sat. Eves. 


Mostiy ror Music—No dancing, unless otherwise in- 


dicated—At 1ick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2-6683): 
Muggsy Spanier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee Russell, 
and their helpmeets scorching the midnight air. 
_. . VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2- 
9355): a small but comfortable cave, equipped 
with Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kaminsky as 
trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; also, Don 
Frye as solo pianist and the Lion and his Calypso 
songs; dancing. ... ONYX, 57 W. 52 (EL 5-7835): 
the stertorous Hot Lips Page leading his new 
band, and Stuff Smith at- work on his electric 


violin. ./,', BOWNBEAT, 66 W. 62. (BEL 5-g511)<% 


Sidney Catlett and his teammates, Al Casey and 
his new trio, and occasionally the moody Billie 
Holiday; dancing.... JIMMY RYAN'S, 53 W. 52 
(EL 5-9600): a hot trio in which you will find 
Danny Alvin and Hank Duncan; dancing.... 
THREE DEUCES, 72 W. 52 (EL 5-9861): Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, Don Byas, and Erroll Garner in a band 
of their own. 


At Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 


just for the fine view of the Hudson and dance 
music by Ron Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
band. . . . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 
67: a small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 
then. . .. MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT, 11 W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden. ... CENTRAL PARK ZOO: the 
cafeteria there is crowded on weekends but nice 
in midweek for a late breakfast or an afternoon 
beer. 

A. few sidewalk cafés: Brevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. 
at 12. 


ART 


AmericAN—The Encyclopedia Britannica collection 


of contemporary art: International"Bldg., Rocke- 
feller Center. Weekdays 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sutil, 
1 to 6 p.M.; through Sun., July 8. 


AustriAn—A hundred years of Austrian art, from 


Ferdinand Georg Waldmiller to Oskar Kokosch- 
ka; a benefit for the Save the Children Federation: 
American British Art Center, 44 W. 56. Daily 
10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Sat., July 7. 


Frick Cottection, 1 E. 7o—The pictures and other 


art treasures which have been hidden away for 
safekeeping since we entered the war are now 
back in the Museum. Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. 
to 5 PMs San.; x tos, P.M. 


Grours—At the purtacHer, 11 E, 57: old and modern” 


paintings and drawings. Mon. through Fri., ro 
AM. to 5 P.M.; through July 31....REHN, 683 
5 Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, 
and many others. Mon. through Fri., 10 a.m. to 
5 p.M.; through July 31.... PASsEDoIT, 121 E, 57: 
painting and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José 
de Creeft, and others of this group. Mon. through 
Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through July 31.... 
67 GALLERY, 67 E. 57: fourteen painters, cen- 
tered about Hans Arp, in whose general style 
the gallery sees signs of a new “ism.” Daily 
TrU AM, 10/6 -2.Ms; through -Sat., July c7ipn > 
pernts, 32 E. 58: American, French, and Cuban 
paintings. Mon, through Fri., 10 a.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 8.... CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 106 E. 
57: paintings by twenty-four artists who have 
had their first one-man shows here. Mon. 
through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 31. 
...BABCOCK, 38 E. 57: new paintings by artists 
of the gallery’s group; also, a few nineteenth-cen- 
tury works. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 
p.M.; through Aug. 31... . ROSENBERG, 16 E. 57: 
work by Rattner, Hartley, Hélion, Avery, and 
Weber. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Fri., July 13.... ART OF THIS CENTURY, 36 
W. 57: painting and sculpture by Loren Maclver, 
Gypsy Rose Lee, I. Rice Pereira, and other 
women. Daily 11 A.M, to 6 P.M.; through Sat., 
July 7....FerARGiL, 63 E. 57: paintings by 
around a hundred contemporary Americans. Mon. 


‘through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 


Fri., July 13....Mtotown, 605 Madison, at 58: 
a seasonal retrospective show -by the gallery’s 
group. Mon. through Fri,, 10 a.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through July 31..., Niveau, 63-E. 57: Dufy, 
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Utrillo, Pascin, and other French painters. Mon. 


through Fri. 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Sat., 
July 14....KLEEMANN, 65 E. 57: Corbino, Eil- 
shemius, Bosa, and others. Mon. through rics 
9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Fri., July 13..-- 
WEYHE, 794 Lexington, at 61: Edward Stevens, 
Nye Pharr, and other young Americans. Mon. 
through Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 27. 
... Levitt, 16 W. 57: Oronzo Gasparo, Everett 
Spruce, and others. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; through July 31....FEIGL, 601 
Madison, at 57: members of this gallery’s group, 
including De Hirsh Margules and Mariano Rod- 
riguez. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through July 20....MILCH, 108 W. 57: Sidney 
Laufman, Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll, and oth- 
ers. Mon. through Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through 
Sept. 15.... MATISSE, 41 E, 57: work by contem- 
porary French artists. Mon. through Fri., 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 20. 


Merropotitan Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries 


of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization; also, prints and draw- 
ings by Goya; and (through Sept. 3) an exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Treasury Department, of 
paintings and drawings of the Pacific war, by 
American artists. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
Sun3 cr to’5 PM, 


Museum of Mopern Art, rr W. 53—A large exhibi- 


tion selected from the Museum’s collection of 
painting and sculpture. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 
p.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; through Noy. 4. 


Museum of Non-Osyective PAINTING, 24 E. 54—Paint- 


ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
Io A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 moon to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15. 


PHotocrapHy—over two hundred prints in the an- 


nual International Salon of Photography: Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Central Pk. 
W. at 79. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 
1 to 5 p.M.; through July 15. 


Freo E. Ropgertson—Semi-naive paintings by Grandma 


Moses’ brother: St. Etienne, 46 W. 57. Mon. 
through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5 Pp.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 
1 P.M.; through Sat., July 14. 


MUSIC 


STADIUM ‘Concerts—Philharmonic-Symphony—Leon- 


ard Bernstein conducting, Thurs. through Sun., 
July 5-8; Alexander Smallens conducting, Mon. 
through Fri., July 9-13; Ignace Strasfogel con- 
ducting, Sat., July 14. Highlights: Bronislaw 
Huberman, violin, July 5; Alec Templeton, piano, 
July 7; Gladys Swarthout, contralto, Martial 
Singher, baritone, and others, in ‘‘Carmen,” July 
9-10; all-Gershwin program, with Oscar Levant, 
piano, and Todd Duncan, baritone, July 12; Carl 
Stern, cello, July 14. (Lewisohn Stadium, Amster- 
dam Ave. at 138. AU 3-3400. At 8:30 p.m. Mid- 
town ticket office: Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57. CL 
7-5534. In case of rain, last-minute plans will 
be broadcast at 5, 6, and 7 P.M. over WNYC. 
Fifth Avenue buses marked ‘‘Stadium” leave 
Washington Square at frequent intervals week- 
days between 6:44 and 7:32 P.M. and Sun. be- 
tween 6:31 and 7:31 P.M.) 


Juitiaro Concerts—Lonny Epstein, piano, Thurs., 


July 5; Marcel Grandjany, harp, Fri., July 63 
David Holland, piano, Tues., July 10; Rosalyn 
Tureck, piano, Wed., July 11; John J. Niles, folk 
singer, Thurs., July 12; Sigismond Stojowski, 
piano, Fri., July 13. (Juilliard Concert Hall, 130 
Claremont Ave., at 122. At 4 p.m.'No tickets 
necessary.) 


GotoMAN BANoD—Sun., Mon., Wed., and Fri., at 


8:30 P.M. (Central Park Mall.) 
SPORTS 


BAsesALL—At the PoLo crounps: Giants vs. St. Louis, 
Thurs., July 5, at 2:30 p.m.; Giants vs. Cin- 
cinnati, Fri., July 6, at 2:30 p.m., Sat., "July 7 
(doubleheader), at 1:30 P.M., and Sun., July 8 





— WW 


(doubleheader), at 2:05 P.M... ~ YANKEE STADIUM: ; 
Yankees vs. Cleveland, Thurs. through Sat., July 
12-14, at 2:30 P.M.... EBBETS FIELD: Dodgers vs. 
Cincinnati, Thurs., July 5, at 2:30 p.M.; Dodgers 
vs. St. Louis, Fri., July 6, at 8:30 P.m., Sat., 
July 7, at 2:30 p.m., and Sun., July 8 (double- © 
header), at 2:05 P.M. ae 
Red Cross Benefit Game: Yankees vs. Giants, 
Mon., July 9,-at 8:45 P.M. (Polo Grounds.) — 
Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Tommy Bell vs. 
Jake La Motta, middleweights, 10 rounds, Fri., 
July 6; Willie Joycé vs. Bobby Ruffin, light- 
weights, 10 rounds, Fri., July 13. (Preliminaries 
at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) *e, . $i 
_ 
be 


Go.tr—L.I.G.A. Amateur Championship, Hemp- — 
stead G.C., Hempstead, L.I.: qualifying rounds, 
Mon, through Fri., July 9-13; match play rounds, — 
starting Sat., July 14.... Metropolitan G.A. Pub- . 
lic Links Championship, qualifying rounds, -start-. =} 
ing Sat., July 14, Hendricks Field Golf Course, 

2] 
& 


“ 


st 


Belleville, N.J. : pores 
Racinc—Weekdays at Aqueduct, at 1:30 P.M., 
through Sat., July 14. (The Gazelle, July 7; the ~* 
Shevlin, July 10; the Dwyer and the Great 1 
American, July 14.) Frequent trains leave Penn mB: 
Station Mon. through Fri. between 11:05 A.-M. 
and 1:10 P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. and 
1:25 P.M. : 
Trottinc—Weekdays at Saratoga, N.Y., at 8:15 ey 
p.M., through Aug. 25.... Weekdays at Roose- 
velt Raceway, Westbury, L.I., at 8:40 os ae 
through Sept. 22. (A special train leaves Penn > 
Station at 7:03 P.M.) = 
Yacutinc—Championship regattas on the Sound: — 
New York A.C., Sun., July 8, at about 2 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Ectipse—There will be a partial eclipse of the sun © 
on Mon., July 9, which can be seen in this area — 
from 7:07 to 9:05 A.M. : . 

Wartime ExHisitions—At the CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lex- 
ington, at 42: a collection of United States Army Ss 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and oh 
small arms, as well as equipment captured from 
the Germans and Japanese; also, weekdays from 
12 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of 
recent Army and Navy films. Weekdays 9 A.M. 
to 6 p.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M. ... MUSEUM OF — 
SCIENCE AND INoUSTRY, R.C.A. Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., 
at 49: a large collection of naval aviation train- __ 
ing equipment, including the Norden bombsight a 
and the ‘“‘Gunairstructor,’’ a device in which the 
conditions and problems of air combat are simu- “— 
lated. Daily 10 A.M. to-10 P.M.; through Sept. 15. 
«.. NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central Pk. W. | 
at 76: military miscellany—firearms, swords, 
flags, even diaries—dating from the French and 
Indian wars through the first World War. Tues. + _ 
through Fri., 1 to 5 P.M.3 Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.3 
through July 31. aes 

PLANETARIUM——‘‘Summer Stars” is the title of the — 
July lecture and demonstration at the Hayden 
Planetarium, Central Pk. W. at 81. Mon. through ~ 
Fri. at 2, 3:30, and 8:30 P.m.; Sat. at 12 A.M. | 
and 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.m.3;. Sun. at 2, 3)\49.500nee 
and 8:30 P.M. ie 

Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern home 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lea 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P. 
through Sept. 30. =e ie 

Museum oF THE City of New York, 5 Ave. at 10. 
About a hundred prints and other, memorab 
showing the work of John Stephenson, who built 
New York’s first omnibuses, horsecars, early sub- — 
way trains, and other rolling stock; also, th 
history of New York’s police force, shown 
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Tues. through Sat., ro A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 
5 p.M.; through Sept. 30. : 
Note—‘‘The Fighting Lady,” a 103-foot model. 
an aircraft carrier, is on view in the Sun 
Plaza of Rockefeller Center. (Purchasers 
War Bonds, at the Plaza, may go on board.) 


ON THE AIR. 


State DerartMENT—Archibald MacLeish and oth 
in a discussion of our international policy, Sa 
July 7, at 7 p.m., WEAF. “ely & 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, George Szell ean- — 
ducting, Sun., July 8, at 3° p.m) WABCsoneee 
Stadium Concerts, Fri., July 6 and 13, and Wed., — 
July 11, at 8:30 p.m., WNYC. ... Boston ‘‘Pops” 
orchestra, Arthur Fiedler conducting, Sat., Jily — 
7 and 14, at 8:30 p.m., WJZ. ..- Duke Ellington 
cae orchestra, Sat., July 7 and 14, at 5 P.M. 

Srorts—Boxing: Tommy Bell vs. Jake La Motta, 
Fri., July 6; Willie Joyce vs. Bobby Ruffin, Fri., — 
July 13; at 10 p.M., WOR. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and © ‘a 
Fri., at 8 p.m., WOR..., Janet Flanner (from 
Europe), Wed. at 10:45 P.M., WJZ..«. Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at6 P.M., 
WABC....Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. — 
at 10:30 P.M., WMCA.... Max Lerner, Sun, at ~ 
7:45 P.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from — 

’ ee! 







LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 
1770—1827 


“‘More than any other composer Beethoven deserves to 
be called the Shakespeare of music, for he reaches to the 
heights and plumbs the depths of the human spirit as no 
other composer has done, and it was his own ambition 
to be called ‘tone-poet.’ In him were combined, in a 
measure that remains (and may forever remain) 
unique, the power to feel both passionately and tenderly 
and the mastery of musical resources necessary to ex- 
bress his feelings in the most direct and vivid way.” 


Taken from ‘“The Oxford Companion to Music,” 
by Percy A. Scholes. 





... but 


Bete, the one on the right is a /. i. | 


Yes, both are Beethoven—authentic portraits of this great composer. 





The one on the left reflects his visual features; the other, a Scott Radio and 
Record-Player, reproduces the brilliantly mobile soul of his music—a music at one time 
so liquid, at another so stirring, that only an instrument of the greatest tonal 
flexibility could completely capture its vagaries of mood. 
And therein lies the secret of the Scott, and the reason for its endorsement 
: + by music-lovers the whole world over. The Scott’s exquisitely detailed portrayal 
of the music you love leaves nothing to be imagined, nothing further to be desired. 
i Soon, very soon we hope, you will be able to stop in at your leading music or 


department store and watch—listen, unbelieving, as the Scott performs before 


you. Only then will you fully comprehend the magnificence, the completeness 





of this instrument, for AM and FM radio reception, world-wide precision 


shortwave, and automatic record reproduction are but a few of THE WORLD’S FINEST RADIO 


wer 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., \ 
Dept. 7M5, 4436 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Please send me your new booklet on radio, “Achievement Through 


‘the features that the postwar Scott has in store for you. 
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THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS FROM 
THURSDAY, JULY 5, THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 14 


London), Sun. at 1:45 P.M., WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.M., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 P.M., WEAF. 
... Lisa Sergio, Mon. through Fri.-at 7 P.M., 
WOXR.... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 P.M., 
WABC. ... Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:45 P.M., WHN.... Leland Stowe, Sat. at 7:15 
P.mM., WJZ.... Raymond Swing, Mon. through 
Fri. at 7:15 P.M.; WJZ. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Guest in THE House—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who 
almost breaks up a happy family. With Anne 
Baxter and Ralph Bellamy. (68th Street Play- 
house, 3 Ave. at 68; Mon. through Thurs., July 
9-12.... Carlton, B’way at 100; Tues. through 

.. Thurs., July 10-12.) 

Junior Miss—Peggy Ann Garner in a very engag- 
ing screen version of the play by Sally Benson, 
Jerome Chodorov, and Joseph Fields. (Rivoli, 
B’way at 49.) 

Our Hearts Were YounNG AND GAy—Gail Russell and 
Diana Lynn as a couple of’ rich and slightly 
simple-minded girls touring Europe in the 1920’s. 
(Trans-Lux 85th Street, Madison at 85; through 
Fri., July 6....Trans-Lux 52nd Street, Lex- 
ington at 52; through Sat., July 7.) 

RuaApsopvy IN BLuE—This musical biography of George 
Gershwin contains all the songs from “‘Swanee” 
to ‘Porgy and Bess,” but the story was largely 
made up in Hollywood. It is also slightly con- 
fused by the fact that some characters, like Oscar 
Levant, Paul Whiteman, and Al Jolson, are 
played by themselves. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

A RoyAL ScAnnpAt—Tallulah Bankhead, as the Em- 
press of all the Russias, in a comedy that has 
probably little to do with either Catherine or his- 
tory, but is pretty funny anyway. (Trans-Lux 
8sth Street, Madison at 85; Sat. through Tues., 
July 7-10.... Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; and Trans- 
Lux 52nd Street, Lexington at 52; Wed. through 
Sat., July 11-14.) 

THe THree Casatteros—Walt Disney’s strange com- 
bination of Donald Duck, Fantasia, and the Zieg- 
feld Follies. One of the great man’s mistakes, 
(Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Sun. through Tues., 
July 8-10.) 

WitHour Love—It’s hard to believe that Philip Barry 
would recognize this Donald Ogden Stewart ver-' 


sion as his Broadway play, but it’s very lively > 


and amusing just the same. With Katharine Hep- 
burn-and Spencer Tracy. (8th Street Playhouse, 
52 W. 8; Thurs., July 5.... Waverly, 6 Ave. at 
3; through Fri., July 6.... Terrace, 9 Ave. at 
23; through Sat., July 7....Gramercy Park, 
Lexington at 23; Sun. through Wed., July 8-11. 
... Plaza, 58, E. of Madison, Mon. through Fri., 
July 9-13....Trans-Lux 85th Street, Madison 
at 85; Wed. through Fri., July 11-13.) 

Wonpver MAN—Danny Kaye doubling up in a stylish 
ghost story with incidental music. Virginia Mayo, 
Vera-Ellen, Allen Jenkins, and Otto Kruger are 
in the cast. (Astor, B’way at 45.) 

Note—‘Now—the Peace,” a graphic and arresting 
short film having to do with the practical appli- 
cation of Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton Woods, 
is being shown at the Embassy, 33 W. 50, 
Thurs., July 5. 


REVIVALS 


_ArrowsMITH (1931)—Sinclair Lewis’s story, adapted Votunteer Work—Hundreds of men and women are 
~ for the screen by Sidney Howard. (Little Car- - 


negie, 146 W. 57; through Fri., July 13.) 

THe Cowsoy AND THE LApy (1938)—Heiress marries 
cowhand. Merle Oberon and Gary Cooper. (Col- 
ony, 2 Ave. at 79; Fri. and Sat., July 6-7.) 

Desire (1936)—Stolen pearls, Spain, Marlene Die- 
trich, and Gary Cooper. (Greenwich, Greenwich 
Ave. at 12; Tues. through Thurs., July 10-12.) 

THe GaArvEeN OF ALLAH (1936)—The Hichens novel 
about desert love. Marlene Dietrich, Charles 





Boyer, and Technicolor, (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 
so; through Sat., July 7....Stoddard, B’way 
at 90; through Sun., July 8.... Terrace, 9 Ave. 
at 23; Sun. and Mon., July 8-9.) 

THe INForMEeR (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (Thalia, B’way at 95; through 
Mon., July 9.) 

In Our Time (1944)—Poland in 1939. With Ida 
Lupino and Paul Henreid. (Sutton, 3 Ave. at 
57; Thurs., July 5.) 

Mission To Moscow (1943)—An interpretation of 
ex-Ambassador Davies’ book. With Walter Hus- 
ton, Ann Harding, and Oscar Homolka. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Tues. through Thurs., July 10-12.) 

Port of SHADOWS’ (1939)—Jean Gabin on the water- 
front at Le Havre. In French. (55th Street Play- 
house, 154 W. 55; starting Wed., July 11°) 

THE Prisoner oF ZENDA (1937)—Madeleine Carroll, 
Ronald Colman, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
(Normandie, Park at 53; Fri. through Sun., 
July 6-8.) 

SHatt We Dance? (1937)—One of the Astaire- 
Rogers series, this time with Gershwin music. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; through Mon., July 9.) 

THe SONG oF BerNADETTE (1944)—The story of 
Lourdes, with Jennifer Jones and Vincent Price. 
(R.K.O. 58th Street, 3 Ave. at 58; R.K.O. 86th 
Street, Lexington at 86; R.K.O. 23rd Street, 8 
Ave. at 23; R.K.O. 81st Street, B’way at 81; 
Riverside, B’way at 96; Nemo, B’way at 110; 
and Coliseum, B’way at 181; Mon. through 
Wed., July 9-11.) 

Sous tes Toits pe Paris (1938)—Early René Clair 
film. In French, (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 
55; through Tues., July ro.) 

THey SHALL Have Music (1939)—Jascha Heifetz and 
the lower East Side. (Little Carnegie, 146 W. 
57; through Fri., July 13.) 

THe 39 Steps (1)35)—Madeleine Carroll and Robert 
Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Beverly, 
3 Ave. at 50; through Sat., July 7. ... Stoddard, 
B’way at 90; through Sun., July 8.... Terrace, 
9 Ave. at 23; Sun. and Mon., July 8-9.) 

Torrin Zone (1940)—Life among banana-pickers, 
with Ann Sheridan, James ‘Cagney, and Pat 
O’Brien. (Alden, B’way at 67; Tues. and Wed., 
July 10-11.) ’ 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—tuHurs., JULY 5: one sequence of 
“Hotel Imperial” (1926-7), with Pola Negri; 


and “The Wind” (1928), with Lillian Gish.... ‘ 


FRI. THROUGH SUN., JULY 6-8: “The Passion of Jo 
of Arc’’ (1928), directed by Carl-Theodor Dreyér. 
... MON. THROUGH THURS., JULY 9-12: early talkies: 
two scenes from “The Jazz Singer” (1927); 
**Movietone Newsreel”’ (1927), with George Ber- 
nard Shaw; one sequence of ‘“‘The Lights of New 
York” (1928); and “Steamboat Willie’ (1928), 
Walt Disney film.... FROM FRI., JuLy 13: “Hal- 
lelujah” (1929), directed by King Vidor. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—New York residents 


who can sublet their apartments for long or short 


periods are urged to make them available to sery- 


yin; 


=| 


Ke 
a} 


>! 


ice men and their families. Arrangements can be — 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, — 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing (prefer- _ 
ence given to service men), 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310). 









still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five — 
organizations equipped to direct residents of the - 
city into various kinds of work are listed below, , 
along with a few of the most pressing needs of the 
moment, At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 
1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men and women to work — 
in canteens at least one shift a week, night or 
day; men and women to take a short training 
course and then work a minimum of two full 
days a week as group-leaders in summer play- 


} 








RCA Super-FM “soundproofs the air”. . . eliminates static and other interferences. 


RCA Super-FM...storms can be seen but not heard 


With RCA Super-FM radio, the most vio- 
lent thunderstorm becomes a “polite little 
shower.” It can be seen, but never inter- 


- rupts broadcast reception. 


The first time you hear Super-FM (Fre- 
quency Modulation) you'll hardly believe 


your ears! For all static, interference and 


other extraneous noises are miraculously 
eliminated. 


During a thunderstorm you can listen to 
a delicate violin sonata—and think you're 
right in the broadcasting studio! Voices 
have a natural “in the same room with you” 
quality. You will agree that never before 
have your favorite symphonies, operas and 
popular tunes sounded so colorful, so pure, 


so full-ranged and so distinct on the radio! 


_weStra 


Super-FM is another “modern miracle” 
developed by an RCA engineer. You'll owe 
it to yourself after the war, to hear RCA 
Super-F'M. before you buy. 


The same kind of “let’s do it better” re- 
search that perfected Super-FM goes into 
all RCA radio products. And when you buy 
an RCA Super-FM radio, or television set, 
or Victrola—made exclusively by RCA 
Victor—you will enjoy a unique pride of 
ownership in knowing that you possess one 
of the finest instruments of its kind that 


~science has achieved. 









George L. Beers, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Engineering for the RCA 
Victor Division, listens to the RCA 
Super-FM that he developed. 
Super-FM provides greater ease in 
tuning and a higher degree of se- 
lectivity as well as freedom from 
noise and interference. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING, 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20 






~ Yes:my darling — 
daughter... 
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Yes, wear this. scent when you go down by the 
shore! Tingling Yardley English Lavender. .. casual 


and free as a gull in flight... keeps you feeling 


resort-cool. And so very, so invitingly fragrant! 


YARDLEY 


ENGLISH LAVENDER 



















Yardley English Lavender, 
the lovable fragrance, 
$3.75, $2.50, $1.50. Yardley 
English Lavender Soap, 35c; 
box of three tablets, $} 

ADD 20% FEDERAL TAX 


Yardley of London, Ine. 

Yardley products for America are 
created in England and finished 
in the U.S. A. from the 

original English formulae, 
combining imported and 
domestic ingredients. 


ADV. BY NLW. AYER 














ABOUT TOWN 


grounds. ... RED CROSS, 315 Lexington,. at 38 
(MU 4-4455): women to take a forty-six-hour 
training course and then work one day a week as 
dietitians’ aides in hospitals; women to take an 
eighty-hour course and then work at least two 
full days each week as nurses’ aides in hospital 
wards, clinics, etc.... AMERICAN WOMENS VOLUN- 
TARY SERVICES, 16 E, 66 (RE 4-6050): women to 
work as much time as they can spare*during the 
day sorting and packing clothing to be sent over- 
seas; women who can pass a driver’s test and 
then, after completing a course in mechanics 
and first aid, work two sessions a week, day or 
evening, in the Motor Transport Service, driving 
for the Armed Forces and government agencies. 
(For Motor Transport work, apply at 17 E. 67. 
RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED HOSPITAL FUND, 370 Lexing- 
ton, at 41 (CA 58-7150): women to work in hospi- 
tals at least eight hours a week, day or evening, 
as aides in children’s wards, or, during the day, - 
as clinic, linen room, or office aides; men to 
take a short training course and then work at 
least one evening a week as orderlies.... AMERI-- 
CAN WOMEN'S HOSPITALS RESERVE CORPS, 817 Madison, 
at 68 (RE 7-0100): women to work several hours. 
a week, preferably during the day, as drivers for 
the Motor Corps; women to work at least one 
full day each week as receptionists in veterans’ 
rehabilitation centers. 

Note—The New York City Defense Recreation Com- 
mittee, 99 Park, at 40 (MU 3-6900), has issued ~ 
an appeal for volunteers to work two four-hour : 
shifts a week, during the day, giving out theatre 
tickets and arranging other entertainment for _ 
service personnel on furlough in the city. ae 

Harvesterns—The War Manpower Commission is re- © _ 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during the summer. Applications can 
be made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Employ- ~ 
ment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 

SeventH War LoAN Drive—The War Bond campaign 
will continue ‘through Sat., July 7, and the 
A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050), and the ~ 
C.D.V.O., 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310), are still re- 
cruiting volunteers who can work one or two 
afternoons or evenings a week canvassing or 
doing clerical work in connection with the 
drive. ‘ 

SatvAce—Wastepaper (still very important) and 


. food cans should be kept separate from other 


refuse and given to your building superintendent, 
who will see that they both reach the proper 
authorities, Although cans in any condition are 
acceptable, it will facilitate handling if you flatten ,— 
them after cutting out both ends. Wastepaper. — 
should be tied in easily handled bundles....The — 
government urges that householders continue to 
save kitchen fat, used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and sulfa ointments, among other things. . 
Your butcher will give you two ration tokens — 
for every pound you turn in to him.... Rags are 
urgently needed for use on ships, in war plants, Nos 
and by mechanized forces. They can be turned 
over to any charity organization or junk dealer. _ 
Susurss AND Country—The setups for volunteer work __ 
and salvage collections are by no means uniform _ 


‘ = ore a2 
outside the city, but most communities have some bat 
sort of committee in charge of these activities. If z 
your local police can’t direct you to a convenient Xj 


one, write for instructions to the War Council 
at your county seat. . 
Girts, Loans, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to 
send overseas is acute. Donors who wish to con- 
tribute should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for 
an appointment. ...The Navy needs photographs 
and maps of the Japanese mainland and other 
enemy-controlled territory in the Orient. Anyone — 
in the New York area who wishes to give or lend — 
such material should communicate with the Dis- 
trict Intelligence Officer, 90 Church, New York 7 ~ 
(RE 2-9100, Ext. 8430-1-8).... Recreational — 
equipment of all kinds is needed for service 
camps both here and abroad; at the moment there — 
is a particular demand for games, playing cards, 
radios, records, floor lamps, and small furniture. —_ 
Three organizations which will call for and dis- 
tribute contributions are the Citizens Committee _ 
for the Army and Navy, 36 E. 36 (MU 3-5366); 
Bundles for America, 20 Warren St. (RE 2- 
8881); and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-605e). 
.-. Musical instruments, especially brasses and 4 
accordions, are needed for Army and Navy hospi- 
tals, transport ships, and recreation centers. Con- ; 
tributions can be made to the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, 654 Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410).... Good 
books of all kinds are wanted for men in the Mer- ‘ 
chant Marine. If you have any to give, mail them 
to the American Merchant Marine Library, 454 , 
Broadway, New York 6, or, for information about 
collections, call BO 9-0220, ... Bibles, in English 
and foreign languages, are needed for service 
d for people in liberated countries. They 
“taken or sent to any A.W.V.S. office; for» 
adress of the nearest one, call RE 4-6050, _ 
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Theres a 7 7ec® in your future! 
Wwe America’s biggest job is done, a smart new Ford ... Naturally, you can expect this new car to be thrifty 
will point the way to pleasures now denied you. And and reliable. All the skill and experience which Ford has 
you'll take pride in sharing them with friends. gained in more than 40 years assure you this. 
... Here will be a handsome ear. Big and roomy—rich ..- How soon? Whenever we get the “‘green light” we’ll 
with comfort. Behind the steering wheel you’ll find new start our production plans. In the meantime, of course, the 
driving pleasure. It will be so nimble—so responsive. full Ford resources and energies are engaged in speeding 
Difficult parking problems will yield to its easy handling. final Victory. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E. W. T., 1:00 P.M., C. W. T., 12:00 M., M. W.T., 11:00 A. M., P. W. T. 


The name of Mount Vernon has been known and respected wher- 
ever whiskey is served—here and abroad. Now we offer this famous 
whiskey with the same great character, but with a new mildness to 
heighten its appeal. Old friends of Mount Vernon have welcomed 
its new mildness. Many have said that they like it better than ever 


before. It’s certainly worth watching for. One try will show you why. 
y g ¥. y yy 


unt Vernon 


BRAND 
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ye Whiskey . 
A Blend 


Bended by EBD Boitled by 


‘Astional Distillers Products tue. 
Baltimore, Md- 















86.8 PROOF— 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS—NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





he THE BIG HOUSES 


stor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—wonper MAN, Dan- 


Capito, 


CRITERION, 


ny Ka e, Virginia Mayo. 

*way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Blood on the 
Sun,”’ James Cagney, Sylvia cs ae 

B’way at 44 (BR _ 9-3839)—Through 
Tues., July 10: ‘““The Naughty Nineties,’’ Abbott 
and Costello... . From Wed., July 11: “A Thou- 


sand and One Nights,’ Evelyn Keyes, Cornel: 


Wilde. 


>) Giose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—Through Fri., 


— GortHAm, 


PARAMOUNT, 


4 
4 


y 


Hottywoop, B’way at 


uly 6: “Murder, He Says,’ Fred MacMurray, 
elén Walker....From Sat., July 7: “The 
Great John L.,”’ Greg McClure, Linda Darnell. 
’way at 47 (CI Ree nate uly be 
“Bedside Manner,’ Ruth Hussey, John Carroll, 
Charles Ruggles.... From Fri., July 6: ‘“‘Twice 
Blessed,’’ Gail Patrick, Preston Foster. 
1 (CI 7-5545)—-RHAPSODY IN 
obert Alda, Alexis Smith. 


BLUE, Joan Leslie, 


Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—Through Mon., 


July 9: ““Those Endearing Young Charms,” La- 
raine Day, Robert Young.... From Tues., July 
1o (tentative): “Back to Bataan,” John Wayne, 
Anthony Quinn. 

*way at 43 (BR 9-8738)—“You Came 
Along,” Lizabeth Scott, Robert Cummings. 


Ravio City Music Hatt, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 


Through Wed., July 11: “The Valley of De- 
sete Greer Garson, Gregory Peck, Donald 
rT 

gy Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 


Bennett, George Raft. 


: isp. 
~ Rrvotr, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—suNior Miss, Peg- 
j Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—‘‘Nob Hill,” Joan 
% 
? 


State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 


a 
: 


’ 
t+ 


ALDEN, 


July 11: “‘Bring On the Girls,” Veronica Lake, 
Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken. 


Strano, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—‘‘Conflict,’? Hum- 


phrey Bogart, Alexis Smith, Sydney Greenstreet. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


B’way at 67 (SU _7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., July 7: “Rose of Washington 
Square,’ Alice Faye, Tyrone Power; also ““Three 
on a Weekend,” Margaret Lockwood, John Lodge. 
... Sun. and Mon., July 8-9: ‘Slightly Danger- 
ous,” Lana Turner, Robert Young; also ‘Our 
Wife,” Ruth Hussey, Melvyn Douglas... . Tues. 
and Wed., July 10-11: Torrin zone, Ann Sheridan, 
James Cagney, Pat O’Brien; also “Three Faces 
West,” Sigrid Gurie, John Wayne. 


Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Through Sat., 


_ 


. 


of plea ot Wee s tre ry 


Li 


A 
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STANLEY 


THALIA, 


July 7: THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, Marlene 
Dietrich, Charles Boyer; also THE 39 sters, revival, 
Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat....Sun. 
through Tues., July 8-10: THE THREE CABALLEROS, 
Walt Disney full-length film; also ‘Mr. Emman- 
uel,” Felix Aylmer, Greta Gynt.... From Wed., 
July 11: A ROYAL scANvAL, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter. 


StH Avenue PtarHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 


Revivals—Through Tues., July 10: “Bizarre, 
Bizarre” (in French), Louis Jouvet; also “The 
sFall of the House of Usher’ and ‘‘Emak Bakia,”’ 
short surrealist films; and “Golden Mountains,” 
Dimitri Shostakovitch.... From Wed., July 11: 
“Orage” (in French), Michéle Morgan, Charles 
Boyer; also ““‘Dr. Knock” (in French), Louis 
ouvet. 


557H Street PLAvHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)—Re- 


vivals—Through Tues., July 10: sous Les ToITs DE 
paris (in French), René Clair film; also ‘‘That 
Uncertain Feeling,’ Merle Oberon, Melvyn 
Douglas, Burgess Meredith. ... From Wed., July 
II: PORT OF SHADOWS (in French), Jean Gabin, 


Michel Simon; also “Leningrad Music Hall,” 


forty-five-minute musical documentary film. 

trie Carnecice, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Revivals 
—ARROWSMITH, Helen Hayes, Ronald Colman; also 
THEY SHALL HAVE music, Jascha Heiftez. 

7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—“The Last 
Russian film. 

B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Revivals— 
Through Mon., July 9: THE INFORMER, Victor Mc- 
Laglen; also sHALL we bDANcE?, Ginger Rogers, 
Fred Astaire.... From Tues., July 10: MISSION 
To moscow, Walter Huston, Ann Harding, Oscar 
Homolka; also ‘‘The Moon and Sixpence,’’ George 
Sanders, Herbert Marshall. 


Hill,” 


Worto, 153 W. 49 (CI | fe Beata Speaks,” 


revival, documentary 


EAST SIDE 


rt, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Tues., July 
10: ‘‘Molly and Me,” Monty Woolley, Gracie 
Fields, Roddy McDowall.... From Wed., July 
11: “It’s a Pleasure!,’”’ Sonja Henie, Michael 


O’Shea. 


m. 


Gratiercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 


Parough Sat., July 7: ‘‘God Is My Co-Pilot,” 
Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; 
also “Zombies on Broadway,’ Wally Brown, 
Alan Carney. ...Sun. through Wed., July 8-11: 
witHour Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, 
Lucille Ball; also “Leave It to Blondie,” Penny 
Singleton. 


Loew's 42np Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 







Lk 


Through Sat., July 7: ‘“‘The Clock,” Judy Gar- 
land, Robert Walker; also “‘Gentle Annie,’” Donna 
Reed, James Craig....Sun. and Mon., July 8- 
9: “It’s a Pleasure!,” Sonja Henie, Michael 
O’Shea; also “Molly and Me,’ Monty Woolley, 
Gracie Fields, Roddy McDowall.... Tues. and 
Wed., July 10-11: “Double Exposure,’ Nancy 
Kelly, Chester Morris; also “‘Steppin’ in So- 
ciety,” Edward Everett Horton, Gladys George. 
EXINGTON, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Throuvh 


68TH Street PLayHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302) 


Loew's 72NpD Street, 3 Ave. at 72 


Loew's 86TH STREET, 3 


OrPHEUM, 3 


RT THE 


MOVIE HOUSES 





THURSDAY, JULY 5, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, JULY II 


THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE 6, UNDER "'MOTION PICTURES." 


Maria Montez, Jon 


Wed., July 11: “Sudan,” 
Peggy « Ryan, 


Hall; also ‘“‘That’s the Spirit,” 
Jack Oakie. 


Trans-Lux 52Np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 


—Through Sat., July 7: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell... . Sun. 
through. Tues., July 8-10: ‘““And Now Tomor- 
row,” Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hay- 
ward. ... From Wed., July 11: A ROYAL SCANDAL, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Bax- 
ter. 


Normanoie, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., July 


5: ‘*Thunderhead—Son of Flicka,’’ Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, Preston Foster.... Fri. through Sun., 
July 6-8: THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, revival, Made- 
leine Carroll, Ronald Colman....Mon. and 
Tues., July 9-10: “Mr. Lucky,’ revival, Cary 
Grant, Laraine Day.... From Wed., July 11: 
“The Princess and the Pirate,’’ Bob Hope. 


Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Thurs., July’ 


5: IN ouR TIME, revival, Ida Lupino, Paul Hen- 
reid.... From Fri., July 6: “On Approval,” 
Beatrice Lillie, Clive Brook. 


R.K.O. 58TH Srreer, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 


Through Sun., July 8: “Dillinger,” Lawrence 
Tierney, Edmund Lowe; also “Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities,’ Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 


...- Mon. through Wed., July 9-11: THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price. 


PiazA, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Through 


Sun., July 8: ‘Molly and Me,”’ Monty Woolley, 
Gracie Fields, Roddy McDowall. ... From Mon., 
July 9: witHout Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Lucille Ball. 





Through Sun., July 8: ‘*‘The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, George Sanders. ... From 
Mon., July 9: Guest IN THE HOUse, Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy. 

(BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., July 11: “Sudan,” Maria Mon- 
tez, Jon Hall; also “That’s the Spirit,” Peggy 
Ryan, Jack Oakie. 


Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., July 


5: “The Princess and the Pirate,’ Bob Hope; 
also ‘‘The Town Went Wild,” Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, Jimmy Lydon.... Fri. and Sat., July 6-7: 
THE COWBOY AND THE LApyY, revival, Merle Oberon, 
Gary Cooper; also “I Was Faithful’ (formerly 
called ‘‘Cynara’”’), revival, Kay Francis, Ronald 
Colman....Sun. and Mon., July 8-9: “Our 
Wife,”’ revival, Ruth Hussey, Melvyn Douglas; 
also “Mister V,’ revival, Leslie Howard.... 
From Tues., July 10: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” 
Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; 
also ‘*Zombies on Broadway,’ Wally Brown, 
Alan Carney. 


TrANs-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 


Through Fri., July 6: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND 
cay, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell. ... Sat. through 
Tues., July 7-10: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter.... From 
Wed., July 11: witHour Love, Katharine Hepburn, 
Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball. 


R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 


> 


Through Sun., July 8: “Dillinger,” Lawrence 
Tierney, Edmund Lowe; also “Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities,’ Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 
... Mon, through Wed., July 9-11: THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price. 
Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., July 6: “It’s a Pleasure!,” Sonja 
Henie, Michael O’Shea; also “Molly and Me,” 
Monty Woolley, Gracie Fields, Roddy McDowall. 

. Sat. through Tues., July 7-10: ‘‘Frenchman’s 
Creek,’”’ Joan Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova; also 
‘‘National Barn Dance,” Jean Heather, Robert 
Benchley. ... Wed., July 11: “Swing Out, Sis- 
ter,’ Frances Raeburn, Rod Cameron; also ‘‘They 
Met in the Dark,’”’ Joyce Howard, James Mason. 
Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 
Mon., July 9: “The Clock,” Judy Garland, Robert 
Walker; also “Gentle Annie,’ Donna Reed, 
James Craig....Tues. and Wed., July 10-11: 
‘Double Exposure,” Nancy Kelly, Chester Mor- 
ris; also “‘Steppin’ in Society,’? Edward Everett 
Horton, Gladys George. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Through Fri., 


July 6: witHout Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spen- 


cer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also “Leave It to Blon- 
die,” Penny Singleton....Sat. through Mon., 


July 7-9: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” Dennis Mor- 
gan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; also_“Zom- 
bies on Broadway,”’ Wally Brown, Alan Carney. 
... From Tues., July 10: “Frenchman’s Creek,” 
Joan Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova; also “‘Na- 
tional Barn Dance,’ Jean Heather, Robert 
Benchley. 

81H Street PLayHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., 
July 5: witHourt Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Lucille Ball.... From Fri., July 6: 
“On Approval,” Beatrice Lillie, Clive Brook. 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA _ 9-2166)—Through 
Mon., July 9: ‘‘The Clock,’ Judy Garland, Robert 
Walker; also ‘Gentle Annie,” Donna Reed, 
James Craig.... Tues. and Wed., July tro-11: 
“Double Exposure,” Nancy Kelly, Chester Mor- 
ris; also “Steppin’ in Society,” Edward Everett 
Horton, Gladys George. 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA _9-3350)— 
Thurs., July 5: “The Keys of the Kingdom,” 
Gregory Peck, Rosa Stradner, Thomas Mitchell. 
... Fri. through Mon., July 6-9: ‘‘God Is My Co- 
Pilot,’ Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond 
Massey; also “Zombies on Broadway,” Wally 
Brown, Alan Carney....From Tues., July to: 
pesire, revival, Marlene Dietrich, Gary Cooper; 
also ‘*Private Worlds,” revival, Claudette Colbert, 
Charles Boyer. 

R.K.O. 23ro Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Sun., July 8: “Dillinger,” Lawrence 
Tierney, Edmund Lowe; also “‘Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities,’ Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 
... Mon. through Wed., July 9-11: THE SONG 
OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent 
Price. 

Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat., 
July 7: witHour Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also “‘Leave It to Blon- 
die,’ Penny Singleton....Sun. and Mon., July 
8-9: THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, Marlene Diet- 
rich, Charles Boyer; also THE 39 sTeEPs, revival, 
Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat. ... From Tues., 
July ro: “Panama Hattie,’ revival, Ann Sothern, 
Red Skelton; also ‘‘A Night to Remember,” re- 
vival, Loretta Young, Brian Aherne. 

77tH Street, B’way at 77 (TR 4-9382)—Through 
Wed., July 11: ‘‘It’s a Pleasure!,’’ Sonja Hente, 
Michael O’Shea; also ‘“‘Molly and Me,” Monty 
Woolley, Gracie Fields, Roddy McDowall. 

R.K.O. 8lst Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 
Through Sun., July 8: “‘Dillinger,’’ Lawrence 
Tierney, Edmund Lowe; also ‘‘Earl Carroll's 
Vanities,” Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 
... Mon. through Wed., July 9-11: THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price. 

Loew's 83rd Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 
Through Wed., July 11: ‘‘Sudan,’”’? Maria _Mon- 


> 


> 


tez, Jon Hall; also “‘That’s the Spirit,” Peggy 
Ryan, Jack Oakie. 
Scuuyter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— 


Through Fri., July 6: ‘‘Patrick the Great,” Don- 
ald O’Connor, Peggy Ryan; also ‘‘Frisco Sal,” 
Susanna Foster, Turhan Bey.... Sat. through 
Mon., July 7-9: “God Is My Co-Pilot,’’ Dennis 
Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; also 
“Hi, Beautiful,’ Martha O’Driscoll, Noah Beery, 
Jr.... From Tues., July 10: “Tonight and Every 
Night,’’ Rita Hayworth, Lee Bowman, Janet 
Boot: also ‘The Power of the Whistler,” Richard 
ix. 

Stopparp, B’way at 90 (SC 4-0257)—Through Sun., 
July 8: THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, Marlene 
Dietrich, Charles Boyer; also THE 39 steps, revival, 
Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat.... Mon. and 
Tues., July 9-10: “‘Swing Out, Sister,’’ Frances 
Raeburn, Rod Cameron; also “‘They Met in the 


Dark,” Joyce Howard, James Mason.... From 
Wed., July 311: “The Clock,’ Judy Garland, 
Robert Walker; also ‘‘Gentle Annie,’ Donna 


Reed, James Craig. 

Riversive, B’way at 96 (RI 9-9861)—Through Sun., 
July 8: “‘Dillinger,’? Lawrence Tierney, Edmund 
Lowe; also “Earl Carroll’s Vanities,’’ Constance 
Moore, Dennis O’Keefe.... Mon. through Wed., 
July 9-11: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jen- 
nifer Jones, Vincent Price. ; 

Cartton, B’way at roo (AC 2-3862)—Thurs., July 
5: “I'll Be Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph 
Cotten, Shirley Temple; also ‘‘Escape in the 
Fog,” Otto Kruger, Nina Foch. ... Fri. through 
Mon., July 6-9: “God Is My Co-Pilot,” Dennis 
Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond Massey; also 
“My Gal Loves Music,” Grace McDonald, Bob 
Crosby.... From Tues., July 10: Guest IN THE 
House, Anne Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also “See 
My Lawyer,” Olsen and Johnson. 

OtympiA, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., July 11: ‘‘Sudan,” Maria Montez, Jon 
Hall; also “That’s the Spirit,” Peggy Ryan, 
Jack Oakie. \ 

Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Sun., 
July 8: ‘Dillinger,’ Lawrence Tierney, Edmund 
Lowe; also “Earl Carroll’s Vanities,’’ Constance 
Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. ... Mon. through Wed., 
July 9-11: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer 
Jones, Vincent Price. 

Loew's 1751tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 
Through Tues., July 10: ‘‘Sudan,’”? Maria Mon- 
tez, Jon Hall; also ‘‘That’s the Spirit,” Peggy 
Ryan, Jack Odakie....Wed., July 11: “High 
Powered,” Robert Lowery, Phyllis Brooks; also 
“Penthouse Rhythm,” Lois Collier, Kirby Grant. 

Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA _ 7-7200)—Through 
Sun., July 8: “Dillinger,” Lawrence Tierney, 
Edmund Lowe; also “Earl Carroll’s Vanities,” 
Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe.... Mon. 
through Wed., July 9-11: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, 
revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price. 




























Da, eto pravda, chto lootshiye otbor- 
niye pryamo iz Rossii pribivayoot k 
HOLLANDER, gdye im pridayoot iest- 
chyo bolyeie blescoo, myagcostee ee 
krasoti. Vot pochemoo ldotchiye 
magazini s gordostjoo predlagayoot 
Featherlite shtempel. Vot potchemoo 
vi dolshni sprashivat markoo HOL- 
LANDER kogda vi pokoopayete cara- 
cool. Eto znatchit dolgovyéchnaya 
krasota. 





TRANSLATION: Yes, it is true that the finest 
Persian Lamb pelts come straight from : 
Russia to Hollander—to be made even more Ss ee pee 
supple, lustrous, lovely. That’s why the best 
stcres are proud to feature the Featherlite 
Brand. T:hat’s why you should look for the 
Hollander tag when you buy Persian, It means 
Jasting beauty. : 


RUSSIAN VOCABULARY 





Dae. 23 ey es: Sprashivat:-. -:. Look 
Pravda ........True Pokoopayete ...Buy 
Pribivayoot ...Come Znatchit .....Means 


Pochemoo .....Why Krasota .....Beauty 
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PERSIAN 
the Feist 





Yunls come le 
HOLLAN DER 


WORLD’S LARGEST DYERS OF PRECIOUS FURS 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Votes and Comment 


RIENDLY Notre oF ADVICE TO 

THE PEANUT-BuTTER INpDUs- 

TRY: We have just concluded an 
informal poll which revealed that ten 
out of thirteen housewives stand pea- 
nut-butter jars upside down to keep the 
oil from collecting at the top. Advice: 
Print the labels upside down. 


E spent a couple of days last week 

in the New Weston, in a room 
which overlooked an areaway. ‘The 
areaway, a repository for ladders and 
pipes, was occupied by pigeons that 
moaned incessantly during all the day- 
light hours. One of the pigeons was a 
hen-bird who was caring for a lusty 
squab, and, as with many parents these 
days, the sight of a young offspring 
ready for the world filled her with an 
incurable sadness. At intervals she and 
her friends would stop moaning while 





she refilled the squab’s crop, pumping 
the special fluid down its throat with 
strong strokes of her neck. Then she 
would creep away and her friends would 
break into sobs again, thinking of all the 
trials and uncertainties, all the dangers 
and the hard times ahead for a new 
pigeon. Two days were about all of this 
carrying on we could stand, but it wasall 
Wwe were permitted, anyway—the hotel 
had made us sign a paper on arrival prom- 
ising to get the hell out on Thursday. 
We left with a full crop, and there was 
a sound of moaning in Fiftieth Street. 


USINESS people and newspaper 
people love nothing better than 
getting together of an afternoon and 
opening up a vista. Some of these peo- 


~eT a a 


ple assembled the other day by the Pa- 
tuxent’ River and opened up a vista of 
homes with no kitchens, of meals with 
no trouble at all. It seems that the 
Maxson Food outfit, which turns out 
sky food for plane passengers, has been 
looking ahead to the day when house- 
wives will lean not on the stove but 
on Maxson’s belt line, from which per- 
fectly prepared meals will roll in an 
unending stream. This is O.K. with us, 
but we trust that Maxson will follow 
through and not stop at any halfway 
measures. Stronger than a housewife’s 
longing for a precooked meal is her 
dream of an uncluttered aftermath: a 
sink with no dirty dishes, a table with 
no residue. It is therefore not enough 
that the Maxson meal be precooked, it 
must arrive in an edible container. All 
plates, all utensils should be made of 
some humble legume, firm yet palatable, 
and with a glazed finish. Then when 
the meal is over and the last dish has 
been eaten, there will be no trace of the 
ugly occasion—just the full people, the 
empty board, the vacant stare. 


UST as we were going in to lunch 

with a fellow, he was accosted by 
a waiter and the two of them drew 
apart for a minute and talked some- 
thing over in low tones, speaking with- 
out moving their lips. Suddenly we 
felt left out—a flashback to the lonely 
feeling we used to have in the base- 





ment of our grammar school when big 
boys whispered together. Our friend 
apologized when we sat down to table; 
he explained that the waiter had been 
giving him a couple of horses to watch. 
Lunch did not improve our spirits, how- 
ever, and the sensation of being on the 
outside persisted. Our partner was un- 


usually silent through the meal and 
picked moodily at his food. A man who 
is watching a couple of horses doesn’t 
want to be annoyed with any puny dis- 
tractions. 


HE New York Times put out a 

wirephoto edition during the Con- 
ference in San Francisco—we used to 
snitch a copy every morning from the 
desk of the Palace Hotel. It was an ex- 
periment in publishing and in our opin- 
ion a successful one, pointing the way 
which newspapers will travel as they 
trot manfully along at the great swift 
heels of radio. “The thing that scares us 
about the newspaper business is not the 
challenge of speed but the new concep- 
tion- of publishing, which seems to re- 
lease the publisher from all responsibility 
for what he publishes. (We’re not talk- 
ing about the Times, which we regard 
as a highly responsible rag; we’re talk- 
ing about papers in general.) Just the 
other day we happened to see a Mobile 
Register which led off the Drew Pear- 
son column with the following cool dis- 
claimer: 


Editor’s Note to Readers: 

Drew Pearson’s column is _ published 
without endorsement of The Register, as 
a service to its readers, solely because this 
column has become an effective factor in 
national politics and New Deal propa- 
ganda. The Register does not vouch for 
the accuracy of any statement in Pearson’s 
column, nor does The Register editorially 
concur or recommend credence in any in- 
ference, any conclusion or any opinion ap- 
pearing therein. 


It makes you wonder just what “service 
to its readers” a newspaper can or 
should render. There used to be a feel- 
ing that one service a newspaper could 
perform was to vouch for the accuracy 
of the stuff it printed. Not any more, 
apparently. We are now in the syndi- 
cate era, when editors depend more and 
more on the personal opinions and find- 
ings of special writers whom they never 
see. “Of course,” the papers say to 
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their readers, “we don’t ask you to be- 
lieve any of these guys.” 


Adult Farm Labor 


N the fourth summer of war, the 
volunteer crop pickers are still trudg- 
ing sturdily along. We spent one sunny 
day of last week up at Clermont, New 
York, watching sixty-seven members of 
an adult Farm Labor Camp, all but sev- 
en or eight of them female, get in the 
last of the Hudson Valley strawberries. 
High-school and college students gener- 
ally live in separate camps, and every- 
body else is classified as Adult Labor. 
There were several college people at this 
camp, though—some kind of exception 
to the rule. “These workers, many of 
whom will continue to gather various 
crops for the rest of the summer, were 
all recruited by the Farm Workers Bu- 
reau of the United States Employment 
Service. They are guaranteed ten dol- 
lars a week, even if it’s too rainy to 
work or if there’s no crop ready. at the 
time, That takes care of room and 
board.\ In this instance it was at a hos- 
telry known before Pearl Harbor as Ye 
Clermont Inne. At hourly or piece- 
work ee arrangement differs 
according, to the crop—an inexperi- 
enced but willing picker can gross fif- 
teen or eighteen dollars a week, and 
enjoy the knowledge that he or she 
has helped ease the food situation. ‘The 
typical picker is a she in the low twen- 
ties with a sunburned nose. ; 
We arrived at Ye Inne just as the 
pickers, who had been delayed by early- 
morning showers, were setting out in 
trucks to the various farms to which 
they were assigned. ‘There are fifteen 
strawberry growers within driving dis- 
tance of Clermont, and every day each 
one drew on the labor pool according 
to his needs and the available man- 
power. So many crops were killed off 
by the freakish spring, by the way, that 
the labor shortage hasn’t been as acute 
or the crops as profitable as last year. 
We boarded a truck with a group of 
girls who were headed forthe farm of 
a Mr. Stickles, described by one and all 
as the local dream man. “He lets you 
sit down and slide along while you’re 
picking, and doesn’t keep telling you 
you’re crushing the plants,” one girl ex- 
plained. ‘There was one other male pas- 
senger on the truck, an Army lieutenant 
on leave from a hospital. He had tried 
out strawberry picking, had given it up, 
and was hitching back toward the hospi- 
tal. “T liked it at first, but it’s no work 
for a man,” he told us. ‘And besides, 


youw’re cooped up with a lot of girls.” 


“He proposed to Dottie Saturday night, 
and she turned him down,” one of the 
girls whispered to us. “The only other 
interesting men in camp, we learned 
from the same source, were three ter- 
ribly cute Cornell medical students who 
wouldn’t even look at a girl who didn’t 
have a broken arm or a runny nose. 

Mr. Stickles’ farm turned out to be 
high up on a plateau, with a view of the 
purple Catskills across the Hudson. His 
rows of berries stretched as far as the 
eye could see. Mrs. Stickles, who, like 
her husband, was browned by the sun, 
elderly, and affable, gently urged the 
volunteers to bear down hard. “Got to 
make up for all this rain,” she said. 
“Don’t. forget, now, put the big, red 
ones on top, and don’t pick any over- 
ripe ones or they’ll rot the whole box.” 
The girls deployed into the field, care- 
fully avoiding a group of professional 
pickers who were gathered in one cor- 
ner of it. “All they talk about is pi- 
nochle,” one of the girls explained. A 
pretty girl named Claire, who told us 
she worked in an antique store on Madi- 
son Avenue, showed us how to tackle 
strawberries. ‘“You kneel on one knee, 
like a knight getting his sword,” she 
said. “When you get exhausted you 
sit, but don’t bend. Honest, I know.” 
“It’s all right if you want to reduce,” 
a plump girl called over to Claire. “I’ve 


been bending ever since I came up, and . 


TP ve lost five pounds.” “Does this work 
ever make you sleep at night!” another 
picker exclaimed. “I brought “The 
Faerie Queene’ with me and I haven’t 
even opened it.” 


Plan 
SENTIMENTAL old gentle- 


man whose afternoon stroll takes 


him past Gramercy Park stopped the 
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other day to listen to two little girls — 
who were deep in conversation just in- — 


side the fence there. ““What I want 


more than anything else, I want to 


have a puppy,” one of them was saying. 
“So do I,” the other said. “And I’m go- 
ing to have one, too—just as soon as 
the war is over and my nurse dies.” 


In the Book 


T seems that at any given moment 


there’s some fellow known to inner- 


circle political observers (the readers 


of Time and Pearson) as the Admin- 
istration’s favorite bright young man 
and potential Harry Hopkins or Ben 


: . z Re 
Cohen. Such, as we write, is the reputa- 


tion of Hugh A. Fulton, senior and 
stoutest member of the ten-month-old 
law firm of Fulton & Walter, with 
offices in Radio City and Washington. 
Fulton is Falstaffan, red-faced, blue- 
eyed, and somewhat choleric, and -de- 
plores the current rumors about him. 


“Pm nobody’s bright young man,” he 


informed us. 
young. 
that’s an old man—in baseball, any- 
way.” Considerable has been made of 
the fact that Fulton served as legal ad- 
viser to the new President in the days 
when Truman was chairman of the 
Senate committee investigating the war- 
time practices of big business. “After all, 
I have done other things besides work 
for Harry Truman,” 


“Tm not even so very 


Fulton said to us. 
Fulton was born and brought up near — 


we 


Thirty-seven this May, and ~ 
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Toledo and went to the University of 


Michigan for his A.B. and his law de- _ e 


gree. Tt may reveal something about 
his character to tell you that he earned 


a 


his tuition by collecting overdue ac- = 


counts for local merchants. “I was too’ 
shy to walk into anybody’ s house as a 
salesman,” he explained. “But when 
they owed money and I was there to 


collect it, I figured I had just about as — 


much right there as they did.” We see. 
young Fulton next in the law offices 


of Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & = 


Wood, for avin he spent eight years 
trying financial and corporation cases. 
Next he became a special assistant to 


Robert Jackson, at that time the At- — 


torney General. Fulton tagged a nun— 


ber of businessmen who had got out 


of line, impressing Jackson so favor- 
ably that he recommended him for a 
federal judgeship. As Fulton was only 
thirty-two, this appointment would have 
put him in the prodigy class. Fortu- 
nately (as Fulton now thinks), Roose- 
velt couldn’t see him as a federal judge 
and turned down the recommendation. 
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“The appointment’s for _ life, 
know,” Fulton said, adding, with a mas- 
sive shudder, “Imagine earning only ten 
thousand a year for the rest of your life.” 

When the Truman Committee was 
in the process of formation, Jackson sent 
Fulton to Truman. “I met Truman in 
his office at eight in the morning and 
left at eight-fifteen with everything set- 
tled,” Fulton told us. For the next three 
years, the two met nearly every day 
for the same quarter-hour and hashed 
over the committee’s legal problems and 
procedure. Truman can make up his 
mind about anything inside of thirty sec- 
onds, his counsel reports. Since return- 
ing to private practice, Fulton has seen 
very little of Truman. Not only that, 


you 


~ but Truman’s ascension has cost Fulton 


money. He has returned a couple of fees 
to clients for whom he did jobs that 
might seem, to the suspicious, to have 
been facilitated by his friendship with the 
President. Fulton has been receiving 
offers from radio networks, advertising 
men, and magazine editors, all of which 
he has brushed off. “I guarantee you'll 
never read anything by me on Harry 
| Truman as I Knew Him, or My Pal 
| Harry and Our Many Fine Talks To- 
gether,” he said. Nor does he want 


to become known as a fixer. “Say you 
go around looking mystic and keep your 
name out of the phone book, and every- 
body gets to know you as the man who 
can fix things,” he says. “Well, in the 
first place, you probably can’t fix any- 
thing, and in the second place, even if 
you can, it’s only temporary. Truman, 
the source, supposedly, of all your fine 
powers, stops being President after a 
while, and the first thing you know 
you’ve got to climb down from your 
perch and put your name back in the 
phone book and start all over again. My 
name has been in the phone book from 
the very first.” 


Bated 


N the course of a long taxi ride he 
had to make one day last week, a 
friend of ours became convinced that 
the driver was succumbing to the heat. 
Every time the cab had to stop for a red 
light, the fellow would collapse over the 
steering wheel with an alarming, noisy 
exhalation. Finally our friend asked if 
there was anything he could do. The 
driver remained silent until the next 
red light. “‘Paaaaaaaah,”’ he then said, 
exhaling again. “I’m O.K. [I’m an 





underwater swimming champ and the 
only way I can keep in condition is 
holding my breath between red lights.” 
After that the fare held his breath too. 


Winter's Coming 


AST Thursday we dropped around to 
the Fidelity Fireproof Warehouse, 

on West 117th Street, one of a dozen 
such places that are being used as depots 
for the sorting and handling of the cloth- 
ing collected in the recent drive to help 
the people of Europe. A Mr. Berens, 
representing the United National Cloth- 
ing Collection, took us.in hand, first re- 
marking, “Well, the drive’s over and it 
ist over. We'll be another four or five 
months putting this stuff together. It’s 
just starting to come in from the other 
parts of the country.” The drive aimed 
at a hundred and fifty million tons of 
clothing, and it’s already certain that the 
final figure will be higher. New York 
City has contributed twelve million tons, 
the bulk of which came from upper 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. “The six- 
floor apartment buildings certainly gave 
us the goods,” Berens said. “We had 
motor caravans go through certain sec- 
tions, with loudspeaker cars announc- 





“Colonel Jones was saying that the Japanese briefcase is 
superior to ours—better material, better workmanship.” 


ing that a collection truck would be 
along soon. ‘The clothes would come 
streaming out the windows—shoes, fur 
coats, suits, and a veritable rainfall of 
lingerie.” 

Mr. Berens turned us over to a ware- 
house employee named Mr. Edwards, 
who took us on a brief tour of the 
premises. ‘‘People sure are all sizes,” 
Edwards remarked in rather an ex- 
hausted way. He added that they had 
started out sorting all clothing by size, 
sex, and description—sixty-four cate- 
gories in all—but had whittled this 
down to twenty-five broader categories, 
such as Women’s Wear—Size 15 and 
Over, Boys’ Wear—Sizes 6-14, and 
the like. “Makes it quicker,” he said. 
“Winter’s coming.” After this rough 
sorting, the clothes are compressed into 
hundred-pound bales—except for hats 
and shoes, which are put into boxes— 
and shipped to Europe as fast as avail- 
able cargo space permits. This depot 





prepares about six hundred bales a day. 
Apparently nothing is discarded; we 
noticed one box labelled ‘“Shoes—Mis- 
mates.” ‘““There’s been a lot of talk 
about mildew,” Edwards said, fixing us 
with an accusing eye. “‘PM and the 
Post were up here, though, and they 
couldn’t find any mildew.” 

The advance publicity for the col- 
lection drive asked the public please for 
God’s sake to be sensible; but you know 
the public. Somebody donated a shoot- 
ing stick. (We saw it.) And two pairs of 
ice skates. There are about a thousand 
fur coats on hand. These will come in 

handy if the staff can figure out how to 
pack them. “We go through all the 
pockets of every thing: just in case any- 
thing valuable may have been left,” 
Edwards said, picking up a raccoon 
coat and fishing out a Harvard Club 
match book. A lot of uniforms have 
turned up, too—doormen’s, ushers’, 
and West Point, not to mention regu- 


-stride, 






lar G.I. and Neae stuff, si sg are 


carefully stripped of identifying marks — 
and insignia. The women’s underwear _ 
offers a generous selection of whalebone — 
corsets, and among the footwear are 

bathing shoes, ballet slippers, riding 

boots, and one pair of ladies’ yellow 

button-top boots, size 3AAA. In with 

the women’s things are such items as 

strapless evening gowns, bare-stomach 

bathing suits, satin housecoats, and 

marabou bedjackets, which it is hoped 

the European ladies will take in their 

“We got a million tuxedos,” 

Edwards said. “We asked people not 

to, but they gave them anyway. Nota 

million, maybe, but lots.” It was while | 
we were inspecting the hat collection, 

which included an Abe Lincoln stove- 

pipe and a Pennsylvania Railroad con- 

ductor’s cap, that Edwards whispered, 

“Tm telling you, I’ve learned more 
about people since I started this work 

than I ever did from the movies.” 


Physics 


FELLOW taking over a summer _ 

sublet realized, as he was moving 
in, that he had neglected to ask the agent 
what kind of electric current the place 
had. The janitor, a genial, dilapidated 
West Indian, said he didn’t know but 
would find out. After a lengthy expedi- 
tion to the basement, he returned with 
an explicit report: “Sar, we have West- 
inghouse current.” : 


Bringing up Cholmondeley  — 


T eight-fifteen one morning last 
week we had breakfast in the Bilt-_ 
more with Sir Alexander Fleming, the 
discoverer of penicillin. At the table | 
were John Cameron, of the British — 
Ministry of Supply, who acts as a sort of © 
chaperon to Sir Alexander, and two 
officials of a pharmaceutical house in 
Brooklyn, who were waiting to take Sir _ 
Alexander on an all-day, knock-down- 
and-drag-out tour of their plant. Know- 
ing that. Sir Alexander has been com- 
pared to Galileo and Newton, we felt 
Eliahu about sitting down beside 
him as he went to work on a saucer of 
sliced peaches, but, luckily for us, =I 
the spitting image of a football coach — 
we had in high schenl and this gave a_ 
certain matter-of-factness to our meet- — 
ing. Sir Alexander is a small, thickset 
man with white hair, blue eyes, glasses, 
and plump, pink hands. Like most scien- — 
tists and football coaches, he gives the 
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impression of knowing exactly what he 


thinks about things. 
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of the pharmaceutical house. 


~ ball game. 





He speaks with only a faint Scotch 


accent, but he struck us as being ac- 


tively, even combatively, Scotch in man- 
ner. He took a long time to reply to 
questions, and made his answers so brief 
and noncommittal that they sometimes 
seemed full of wit. When we were in- 


troduced to him, he stared at us, sipped 


his coffee, hesitated, swallowed, and 
said incredulously, “What do you. want 
of me?” We said, “Well, sir, for ex- 
ample, has the discovery of penicillin 
ruined your life?” Sir Alexander ap- 
peared to be working out a number of 
complicated equations in his head. At 
last, in a hoarse whisper, he said, ““Near- 
ly.” 

*“How long are you going to stay in 
this country?” 

“Some time yet.” 

“Don’t you get tired of being rushed 
around frof one plant to another, from 
one speech to another?” 

A pause. “Yes.” Then, as a waiter 


' set a plate of scrambled eggs in front of 


him, he added, “‘Not everyone in Eng- 
land is a weakling, you know.” 
“Oh, no,” we said, sidestep- 
ping an international incident. 
“No, you look fine. It’s just 
that you’re apparently getting 
roped into so much stuff—” 
“Stuff?” Sir Alexander said. 
“Am I?” He glanced at Mr. 


Cameron and the two officials 


In an accent which we feel safe 
in describing as thicker than 
haggis, Mr, Cameron said, 
“You don’t have to wor-r-ry 
about Sir Alexander. We get 
to bed around two, get up at 
seven, and keep going all day. 
Doesn’t bother him a bit.” One 
of the drug men_ nodded. 
“Why, itll take him-all morn- 
ing just to walk through our 
place,” he said. “It’s going to 
be a killer of a day.” Sir Alex- 
ander said, “You see? But 
of course I have had amuse- 
ments.” He hesitated, breaking 
up what must have seemed an 
intolerably long flow of words. 
“In Detroit I attended a base- 
Very pleasant.” 
We asked Sir Alexander 
how it happened that it took 
some ten years from the time 
he discovered penicillin for it to 
become an important factor in 
medicine. He told us that the 
delay was largely caused by the 
difficulty of producing it com- 
mercially. ““The war has helped 


us there,” he said, “‘in that the economic 
factor has been unimportant. Great ad- 
vances have been made in quantity and 
cheapness of manufacture.” He drew 
a breath. “Personally, I am less inter- 
ested in its production than in its uses.” 

“Did you invent the word ‘penicil- 
lin?’ ” we asked, 

Sir Alexander nodded. “There was 
little enough to invent. The mold from 
which it comes is called penicillium.” 

“People over here had a lot of trouble 
at first in pronouncing the word,” we 
said. “Do you think it’s likely to get 
corrupted into something shorter and 
snappier? ” 

‘)atrusts not; “dir is eles said. 
“Tt’s a good word. It won’t be cor- 
rupted in England.” 

“What about the way people in Eng- 
land pronounce Cholmondeley ‘Chum- 
ley’?”” we demanded. 

“You always bring up Cholmondeley 
in this country,” Sir Alexander said. 
“That’s a family name. A man can do 
what he likes to a family name. But 


penicillin is penicillin.” He had evident- 
ly talked himself out. He turned to 
Cameron and said, ““Well?” 

“Right,” Cameron said, and we all 
got up. Sir Alexander led the way into 
the Biltmore lobby, a little, white-haired 
man ready for a killer of a day. 


The Military Life 


E have reached the conclusion 

that the Army acted with wisdom 
when it reduced its age limit. What 
convinced us was a letter from a young 
friend who is finishing O.C.S. training. 
He told us about what he called one 
of the older men in his group, a gaffer 
past thirty, who collapsed quietly one 
day during a long march. Running 
over to ae ties officer in charge 
demanded, ‘“‘What’s the matter with 
you” ‘The ancient fellow, sprawling 
on the ground, panted that he simply 
couldn’t go any further, sir. “Well, 
don’t just lay there,” the officer barked. 
“Do pushups.” 





«and they tell us it’s going to get worse.” 
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T is always enlightening to learn 
that one’s preconceptions of every- 
day transactions are completely er- 

roneous. Take, for example, the pur- 

chase of a piece of real estate. For a 

number of years my husband and I and 

our family have spent our summers in 
the country, in a rented house which we 
recently decided to buy. Our landlord 
was willing to sell, he lived nearby, the 
price for the house and land had been 
agreed upon, and mine was the innocent 
fantasy that all there remained for me 
to do was to sign a document, hand over 

a cheek, and set up a smart little black 
ston bearing our name in gold letters at 
the entrance gate. But it turns out that 
this is not the way one goes about it. 
The house is a good fifty miles out on 
Long Island, so was the gentleman 
from whom I (my husband and I 

agreed that the purchase was to be in 

my name) was buying it, and so was I. 

Therefore the formal purchase had to 

be effected in Wall Street. 

-It was a shock to learn that prop- 
erty deeds, like divorce papers, have 
to be handled by lawyers. It was a con- 
tinuation of the shock when my phone 
rang and a lady with a brisk voice in- 
formed me that she was the secretary to 
Mr. X., my real-estate lawyer (it was 
the first I knew I had one, my husband 
having .started the ball rolling), and 


q 


‘ would I please be at Mr. X.’s office 


Wednesday morning at nine-thirty for 
the “closing”? I asked her politely if 


“the appointment couldn’t possibly be 
-put off an hour, to which she replied 


politely that it couldn’t possibly be. 
Apparently, deed signings, like opera- 
tions, have to take place in the early 
morning. I stayed at our apartment in 
town Tuesday night, had a light dinner, 
and got to bed early, but some pals 
showed up from Chicago and took me 
out on what they laughingly called the 
town, and Wednesday morning, after a 
savage alarm clock had brought me back 
to reluctant consciousness, I lay for a 
space wondering miserably what good 
the property could be to me now, with 


, the possible exception of that little plot 
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in the pine grove. 

By dint of considerable fortitude and 
black coffee, I trembled into some 
‘clothes, selecting the soberest in my 
wardrobe. It was raining, so I «put on 
rubbers and took the only umbrella to 
be found in the hall closet—a large, cot- 
ton man’s affair. These items, I hoped, 
helped to create an aspect of substantial 
respectability. Bravely I emerged, found 


my way to the nearest subway station, 


ros 


PARCEL OF LAND” 


and managed to board a downtown 
train. 


Wee STREET always frightens me, 
and lawyers’ offices frighten me 
even more. When I enter them, I find 
myself wanting to say to the girl at 
the reception desk, “Please tell them 
Tye come to make a complete confes- 
sion.” It was worse than usual this time 
because Mr. X., my newly acquired 
real-estate lawyer, was a member of 
one of those impressive firms with -a 


_name like Threadwell, Hayes, Plunkett, 


Farmer & Sinus, whose outer office was 
only a degree less imposing than the 
entrance vestibule of the White House. 
Panelled walls formed a cream-colored 
background for candelabra which might 
have come out of Mount Vernon, and 
there was a black marble floor on which 
I should have skidded sickeningly if 
it hadn’t been for my rubbers. 

‘The reception: young lady, who op- 
erated an Early Colonial switchboard, 
inquired if she might do something for 
me. When I’m particularly overawed 
I’m apt to go nervously folksy, and I 
heard myself babbling something like 
how did she do and yes indeed she 
could help me—I’d bought a house, that 
is I hadn’t quite bought it, because I 
had come in now to buy it, although 
the house itself was fifty miles out on 
Long Island. The young woman 
brought me to a merciful stop by say- 
ing she guessed I wanted to see Mr, 
X. and what was the name, please. 
After a little thought, I told her, and 
she plugged in Mr. X. and told him 
I was there. - The effect of this in- 
formation to Mr. X. was food for spec- 
ulation, for after imparting it, the girl 
listened for several suspensive seconds, 
murmured a laconic “‘I see, sir,” un- 
plugged the connection, and, with a 
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look which implied that she certainly 
knew all about me, asked if I’d be kind 
enough to wait. I said Id be kind 
enough to, and pulled out one of six 
Sheraton chairs grouped around a pol- 
ished table. It made a rasping noise and 
the girl turned to look. 

The table was strewn with reading 
matter for the edification of waiting 
clients—the T’ribune, some Time mag- 
azines, a Life, and the latest edition of 
Fortune, a publication which impresses . 
me very much because I can’t under- 
stand it. I didn’t try to read, partly 
because I had left my glasses at home 
and partly because the way I was feel- 
ing I wasn’t sure I still knew how to. I 
just sat still, except for one unfortunate 
moment when, in spite of all efforts 
to stifle it, I emitted a lone, loud hic- 
cough. The young lady again turned. 
I turned, too, hoping to see someone 
behind me on whom I might throw 
the guilt. The only thing behind me 
was a steel engraving of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and the sight made me sigh 
over the sorry depths to which Ameri- 
can womanhood has sunk since the days 
of the lions. I continued to wait, and 
for a time everything was very hushed. 

Then a distant door opened and two 
men advanced along a corridor, con- 
versing in low tones on a subject which 
appeared to be not only secret but of 
grave import to the State. One of them, 
who wore a dark raincoat and carried a 
bowler, was obviously a ‘Titan in the 
world of finance, and the cares of his 
position showed in the distinguished 
furrows on his strong face. The other, 
having neither hat nor raincoat, was 
obviously a member of the firm, and, 
as the two drew near, with a start of 
joy I recognized him as a close friend 
and neighbor whose sentiments for me 
I had hitherto fatuously believed to be 
those of admiration, not untinged with 
a certain amount of conservative pruri- 
ence. Certain that he would be over- 
joyed to see me, I leapt to my over- 
shod feet and rushed over to him with 
outstretched hand and said cheerily, 
“Hello, darling!” He looked at me 
blankly, while the captain of industry 
turned to him, with an expression that 
clearly said, “Do you know this wom- 
an, or shall I ring for the guard?” For 
a moment I thought my friend was 
having his little joke, but I was reck- 
oning in ignorance of the way of a 
lawyer in his lair. He paused for a con- 
siderable time before he allowed a cold 
glint of recognition to come into his 
eye, then gave me a stiff bow and the 
smile an elderly uncle manages to force 
when a small child has just slapped a 
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mud pie on his white flannels, muttered 
a staid “How do you do?,” and con- 
tinued his ambulatory conference with 
his impressive client. I slunk back onto 
my Sheraton chair and opened Fortune. 
Before me was an article illustrated with 
graphs which looked to me like the fever 
chart of my own state of debility. I put 
Fortune down 

After a time, a bright-looking young 
man appeared and, with some hesitancy, 
asked if I were Mrs. Y. Apologetically, 
I said I was. He was quite a presentable 
young man, and I rather wanted to 
explain that this was a bit early in the 
morning for me and to please not think 
I always looked this way. I vaguely 
hoped he might be Mr. X., my real- 
estate lawyer, but he informed me that 
he was a Mr. Whitby and that he’d 
come to take me to Mr. X. Apparently 
Mr. Whitby was a sort of intern around 
the place. Trying bravely to rise above 
my rubbers and umbrella, I followed 
him down a corridor, up a palatial stair- 
way, and along another corridor to 





the open door of Mr. X.’s office. Mr. X. 
was a distinguished-looking gentleman. 
He greeted me with a solemn “How do 
you do, Mrs. Y. I’m Mr. X.,” and, 
not to be outdone in matters of legal 
etiquette, I answered, ‘How do you do, 
Mr. X. ?m Mrs. Y.” With great cour- 
tesy he asked me to be seated, indicating 


a line of heavy chairs drawn up around ' 


the kind of massive table at which one 
imagines peace treaties are negotiated. I 
chose a place down at the end, in a posi- 
tion that was definitely below the salt. 
Mr. X.’s manner was so politely solemn 
that I wanted gently to remind him that 
I had come about buying the house, not 
reading the will, but before I could say 
any ching. Spode gentleman entered, 

carrying a briefcase. He eeproached 
Mr. X. and, in a tone of deep bereave- 
ment, announced that he was Mr. Bed- 
does, attorney for the seller. This sur- 
prised me and quite hurt my feelings. 
Why should the seller, whom I regard- 
ed as an old and true, friend, require 
an attorney! Didn’t he trust me? May- 


Ze 
be he did, rat it was cores Mr. 


does didn’t. After being formally intro- 
duced, he gave me a look of consid- 
erable doubt, gathered his briefcase to 
his bosom, and betook himself to the 


further end of the Dumbarton Oaks 


conference board. rm 
Another gentleman with a briefcase 


walked in and informed Mr. X. that he 


was Mr. Fenner, closer for the title 
corporation. I had no idea what a closer 
was, but I gathered by Mr. Fenner’s 


bearing that he must be mighty impor- 


tant. He bowed distantly to me and also 
took a seat at the far end of the table. 


Mr. Fenner was followed by Mr. 


Coogan, who said he was from the 
office of Henry Rafferty. I never did 


find out who Mr. Rafferty was. There 


then arrived a Mr. Davison, who said 
that he had come to acknowledge the 
mortgage. 
to be a mortgage until Mr. Davison 
showed up to acknowledge it. The word 
has a sound of doom for me, and I had 
a premonitory picture of our little fam- 
ily being turned out of the old home- 
stead on the eve of the final payment. 

The seller, my landlord, then ap- 
peared, and it was somewhat cheering 
to note that the gentlemen at the far 
end of the table greeted him as they had 
me—-politely, but definitely as a-sus- 
pect. 
side me, and for a time we exchanged 
shy snatches of conversation in the sub-_ 
dued manner of parishioners waiting | 
for service to start. 


A few further individuals made their — 
appearances—some ladies who I gath- 
ered were secretaries, a little gray man 


whose identity was a mystery to the end, 


and an unhappy-looking office boy who _ 
handed Mr. X. a rolled-up something P 


which looked like an enormous diplo- — 
ma. It proved to be the blueprint of 
the property that was to be mine, and | 
Mr. X. opened it out on the table, ask- 
ing if I would please verify it as being — 


“‘a correct map of your intended parcel _ 


of land.” JI have never understood 
maps, and without my glasses I couldn’t 


even make out the white lines, but I~ 


rose and leaned over the blueprint, care- 
fully scrutinizing, trying my best to 
look like General MacArthur planning 
a campaign. Mr. X. nodded to one 
of the secretaries, who started reading 


off a quaint and completely incompre- 


hensible description of the boundaries 
of the place. Instead of “left by the 
Jones’ cornfield,’ which is what I 
would have said, she rattled off a lot of 
stuff about north so many degrees so 
many seconds, which struck me as pe- 
culiar, What struck me as not only 


T hadn’t realized there was 


He modestly took the chair be-. 
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depressing was the list 
of landmarks they had 
picked out to define my 
boundaries: “Southeast 
by three decayed trees,” 
and ‘“‘West around 
stagnant swamp,” and 
even “Due north past 
large manure pile.”” My 
neighbor, the seller, 
shifted his feet uneasily. \ 


I began to wonder if I fxg? a 
§ 


weren't buying a tract 
of land on Riker’s Is- 
land. 

Then began an ex- 
tended period of signing 
things. Mr. Beddoes Maung 
produced a document / 
to which, he explained, 
reading from a lesser 
document, “forty-four Kd (SS 
in revenue 
stamps must be affixed 
and cancelled upon ac- 
ceptance of the deed 
and payment therefor.” 
Mr. Fenner, after ex- 
amining the first docu- 
ment with an air of 
mixed respect and sus- 
picion, passed it on to 
Mr. X., who announced it to be in or- 
der and handed it on to me, asking me 
please to read it and sign it. Even if 


‘Thad had my glasses, it is doubtful if I 


would have been able to read, much 
less understand, it. Shyly I asked what 
“it was. In shocked astonishment, Mr. 
X. said “The deed,” and I said “‘Oh, 
the deed,” and signed. As I did so, 
someone—I think it was Mr. Coogan 
—said, and it’s all I remember him 
saying ever, ““The deed contains no 
covenants except the one required by 
the lien law,” to which I murmured 
that that was indeed comforting, as I 
certainly didn’t want any covenants. 
The deed was followed by the state- 
ment of closing figures and adjust- 
ments, which had to do with a village 
tax and a town tax. Wondering why 
there should be both, I asked if the elders 
of our country hamlet hadn’t made 
up their minds yet whether we were a 
town or a village. I guess Mr. X. didn’t 
know, because all he said was “If 
you'd just sign here, please—” He then 
handed me two documents which he 
said were affidavits in regard to my cit- 
izenship. Not without some slight in- 
dignation, I asked if there were any- 
thing wrong with my citizenship, and 
Mr. X, with an indulgent smile, ex- 
plained, “One is to induce the title com- 
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pany to issue a policy to insure your title 
fee, and the other is to induce the title 
company to insure the mortgage.” Ex- 
pressing the hope that the title company 
would prove to be easily induced, I 
signed both papers. As I did, I heard 
someone say that something—I didn’t 
get just what—was in escrow. Now, 
“in escrow” is a phrase which for years 
Ive been intending to take a day off 
and look up; it always gives me a men- 
tal picture of some kind of deep-freeze 
apparatus in the nethermost subbase- 
ment of a bank. Everybody seemed 
relieved that, wherever it is, the prop- 
erty was in it, and I felt relieved too, 
somehow. 

I was next asked to make out a cer- 
tain number of checks, not in payment 
for the house but for such interesting 
items as appraisal fees, a credit report, 
and tax accrual. Then there was Mr. 
Coogan to be taken care of. He had 
turned out to be a very pleasant gen- 
tleman butt seemed hardly to have con- 
tributed fifty dollars’ worth to the occa- 
sion, These items disposed of, Mr. 
Fenner, in a nervous voice, asked the 
seller if he was ready to surrender the 
lease (which is what my husband and 
I had had on the property all along). 
The seller said he was, and did, and that 
last bit of drama closed the closing. Mr. 





“Any of you gentlemen remember the word for four babies at one time?” 


X smiled like a minister who has just 
tied the knot and informed me that I 
now owned the house and land. At 
what moment during the formalities 
they came into my possession, I shall 
never know. Everybody shook hands 
with everybody but me, and I hastened 
to the Pennsylvania Station. I wanted 
to see my land. I was afraid it had 
grown into the Louisiana Purchase. 
A local took me back to our little 
station, and when I got out I hailed 
Mr. Moore, our town’s taximan, and 
started for my property with palpitat- 
ing heart. I was almost afraid to look 
as we turned in at the gate, but I needn’t 
have been. The house wasn’t Chenon- 
ceaux and the land looked just the same. 
The hole in the road still needed fill- 
ing in’ and the top hinge of the screen 
door was still conspicuously broken, I 
turned to Mr. Moore and said, ““Thanks 
for driving me home.” 
—CornELIA Oris SKINNER 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 


[From “Under Cover,” by 
John Roy Carlson} 


While Japan and its Axis partner 
stabbed at us from without, Stahrenberg 
and Klapprott, Moran and their gangsters 
were going to stab us in the back from 
within. 


ieee 


THE PATTERNS OF LOVE 


ATE TaLsBot’s bantam 
awakened by.the sudden appear- 
ance of the moon from behind a 
cloud on a white June night, began to 
crow. There were three bantams—a 
cock and two hens—and their roost was 
in a tree just outside the guest-room 
windows. The guest room was on the 
first floor and the Talbots’ guest that 
weekend was a young man by the name 
of Arnold, a rather light sleeper. He got 
up and closed the windows and went 
back to bed. In the sealed room he slept, 
but was awakened at frequent intervals 
until daylight Saturday morning. 
Arnold had been coming to the Tal- 
bots’ place in Wilton sometime during 
the spring or early summer for a number 
of years. His visits were, for the chil- 
dren, one of a thousand seasonal events 
that could be counted on, less exciting 
than the appearance of the first robin 
or the arrival of violets in the marsh at 
the foot of the Talbots’ hill but akin 
to them. Sometimes Duncan, the Tal- 
bots’ older boy, who for a long time was 
under the impression that Arnold came 
to see him, slept in the guest room when 
Arnold was there. Last year, George, 
Duncan’s younger brother, had been 
given that privilege. This time, Mrs. 
‘Talbot, knowing how talkative the boys 
were when they awoke in the morning, 
had left Arnold to himself. 
When he came out of his room, Mrs. 


rooster, 


Talbot and George, the apple of her 


eye, were still at breakfast. George was 
six, small and delicate and very blond, 
not really interested in food at any time, 
and certainly not now, when there was 
a guest in the house. He was in 
his pajamas and a pink quilted 
bathrobe. He smiled at Arnold 
with his large and very gentle 
eyesandsaid, “Did youmissme!” 

“Yes, of course,” Arnold said. 
“T woke up and there was the 
other bed, flat and empty. No- 
body to talk to while I looked at 
the ceiling. Nobody to watch 
me shave.” 

George was very pleased that 
his absence had been felt. “What 
is your favorite color?” he asked. 

“Red,” Arnold said, without 
having to consider. 

“Mine, too,’ George said, 
and his face became so illumi- 
nated with pleasure at this coin- 
cidence that for a moment he 
looked angelic. 

“No matter how much we 
disagree about other things,” 


Arnold said, “we'll always have that 
in common, won’t we!” 

tae = Fok Gees ge said. 

“You'd both better eat your cereal,” 
Mrs. ‘Talbot said. 

Arnold looked at her while she was 
pouring his coffee and wondered if there 
wasn’t something back of her rem 
jealousy, perhaps. Mrs. Talbot was a 
very soft-hearted woman, but for some 
reason she seemed to be ashamed— 
or perhaps afraid—to let other people 
know it. She took refuge continually be- 
hind a dry humor. There was probably 
very little likelihood that George would 
be as fond of anyone else as he was of his 
mother, Arnold decided, for many years 
to come. There was no real reason for 
her to be jealous. 

“Did the bantams keep you awake?” 
she asked. 

Arnold shook his head. 

“Something tells me you’re lying,” 
Mrs. Talbot said. “John didn’t wake up, 
but he felt his responsibilities as a host 
even so. He cried ‘Oh!’ in his sleep every 
time a bantam crowed. You'll have to 
put up with them on Kate’s account. 
She loves them more than her life.” 

Excluded from the conversation of 
the grownups, George finished his cereal 
and ate part of a soft-boiled egg. Then 
he asked to be excused and, with pillows 
and pads which had been brought in 
from the garden furniture the night 
before, he made a train right across the 
dining-room floor. The cook had to step 
over it when she brought a fresh pot of 
coffee, and Mrs. Talbot and Arnold 


had to do likewise when they went out 
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through the dining-room foes to Siok 
at the bantams. There were only two— 
the cock and one hen—walking around 
under the Japanese cherry tree on the 
terrace. Kate was leaning out of an up- 
stairs window, watching them fondly. 

“Have you made your bed?” Mrs. 
‘Talbot asked. 

‘The head withdrew. 

“Kate is going to a houseparty,” Mrs. 
Talbot said, looking at the bantams. “A 
sort of houseparty. She’s going to stay 
all night at Mary Sherman’s house and 
there are going to be some boys and 
they’re going to dance to the victrola.” 

“How old is she, for heaven’s sake?” 
Arnold asked. 

“Thirteen,” Mrs. Talbot said. “She 


had her hair cut yesterday and it’s too 


short. It doesn’t look right, so I have to 
do something about it.” 


“White of egg?” Arnold asked. 


“How did you know that?” Mrs. 


‘Talbot asked in surprise. 
‘IT remembered it from the last time,” 


Arnold said. “I remembered it because 


it sounded so drastic.” 

“Tt only works with blonds,” Mrs. 
‘Talbot said. ‘“Will you be able to enter- 
tain yourself for a while!” 

“Easily,” Arnold said. “I saw ‘Anna 
Karenina’ in the library and I think Pll 
take that and go up to the little house.” 

“Maybe I'd better come with you,” 
Mrs. Talbot said. 


The little house was a one-room stu-_ 
dio halfway up the hill, about a hundred 


feet from the big house, with casement 


windows on two sides and a Franklin ~ 
“ * 


stove. It had been built several years be- 

fore, after Mrs. Talbot had read “A 

Room of One’s Own,” and by now it 
had a slightly musty odor which 
included lingering traces — of 
wood smoke. 


“Hear the wood thrush?” 


nee open the windows for 


him. They both listened. _ 
“No,” she said. 

sound alike to me.” 
“Listen,” 


and then down the same scale. 

“Oh, that,” 
love that,”’ and went off to wash 
Kate’s hair. p 

ROM time to time Arnold 

raised his head from the book 
he was reading and heard not 
only the wood thrush but also 
Duncan and George, quarrel- 
ling in the meadow. George’s 


‘All birds — F 
he said. ae 
This time there was no mis- — 


taking it—the liquid notes up — 


she said. “Yes, I 
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voice was shrill and unhappy 
__and sounded as if he were on 
the verge of tears. Both boys 
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mended and was rightly 
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appeared at the window even- 
tually and asked for permission 
to come in. The little house 
was out of bounds to them. 
Arnold nodded. Duncan, who 
was nine, crawled in without 
much difficulty, but George 
had to be hoisted. No sooner 
were they inside than they be- 
gan to fight over a wooden gun 
which had been broken and 


George’s, it seemed, though 
Duncan had it and refused to 
give it up. He refused to give it 
up one moment, and the next 
moment, after a sudden change 
of heart, pressed it upon Georgt 
—forced George to take it, ac- 
tually, for by that time George 
was more concerned about the 
Talbots’ dog, who also wanted 
to come in. 

The dog was a Great Dane, 
very mild but also very enor- 
mous. He answered to the 
name of Satan. Once Satan 
was admitted to the little house, 
it became quite full and rather 
noisy, but John Talbot ap- 
peared and sent the dog out 
and made the children leave 
Arnold in peace. They left as 
they had come, by the window. 
Arnold watched them and was 
touched by the way Duncan 
turned and helped George, who 
was too small to jump. Also 
by the way George accepted 
this help. It was as if their 
hostility had two faces and one of them 
was the face of love. Cain and Abel, 
Arnold thought, and the wood thrush. 
All immortal. 

John Talbot lingered outside the little 
house. Something had been burrowing 
in the lily-of-the-valley bed, he said, and 
had also uprooted several lady slippers. 
Arnold suggested that it might be moles. 

“More likely a rat,” John Talbot said, 
and his eyes wandered to a two-foot 
espaliered pear tree. “That pear tree,” 
he said, “we put in over a year ago.” 
Mrs. Talbot joined them. She had 
shampooed not only Kate’s hair but her 
own as well. . 

“Tt’s still alive,” John Talbot said, 
staring at the pear tree, “but it doesn’t 
put out any leaves.” 

“T should think it would be a shock 
to a pear tree to be espaliered,” Mrs. 
Talbot said “Kate’s ready to go.” 








“Theres something I want to ask you, Colonel. Would the 
Army like to know how to make Spam interesting?” 


They all piled into the station wagon 
and took Kate to her party. Her too- 
short blond hair looked quite satisfactory 
after the egg shampoo, and Mrs. ‘Talbot 
had made a boutonniére out of a pink 
geranium and some little blue and white 
flowers for Kate to wear on her coat. 
She got out of the car with her suitcase 
and waved at them from the front steps 
of the house. 

“T hope she has a good time,” John 
‘Talbot said uneasily as he shifted gears. 
“Tt’s her first dance with boys. It would 
be terrible if she didn’t have any part- 
ners.” In his eyes there was a vague 
threat toward the boys who, in their 
young callowness, might not appreciate 
his daughter. 

“Kate always has a good time,” Mrs. 
Talbot said. “By the way, have you seen 
both of the bantam hens today?” 

“No,” John Talbot said. 


“One of them is missing,” Mrs. ‘Tal- 
bot said. 


NE of the things that impressed 

Arnold whenever he stayed with 
the Talbots was the number and variety 
of animals they had. Their place was 
not a farm, after all, but merely a big 
white brick house in the country, and 
yet they usually had a dog and a cat, 
kittens, rabbits, and chickens, all ac- 
tively involved in the family life. This 
summer the Talbots weren’t able to go 
in and out bythe front door, because a 
phoebe had built a nest in the porch 
light. They used the dining-room door 
instead, and were careful not to leave 
the porch light on more than a minute or 
two, lest the eggs be cooked. Arnold 
came upon some turtle food in his room, 
and when he asked about it, Mrs. Tal- 


bot informed him that there were turtles 





THE GLEN~IN RETROSPECT os | ER Ss 
Then what immersions, what mad risk of bones, 
What daft, audacious leaping over chasms! 


What mossy mishaps on the steppingstones! 
What splashings after minnows! And what spasms, 


The hottest day of summer was the day 

We always chose to picnic in the glen. 

When the lake, fringed with lifeless foliage, lay 
Sagging beneath the burden of the sun, 

We'd pack a lunch and lock the cottage doors, 
Follow the tunnelled short cut in the grove, 
Angle the pasture, scramble through the bars, 
And scuffle dust clouds in a chattering drove 
Until, at last, over a rise we saw 

Our Beulah Land. Then, whooping down the hill 
Into its shade, we suddenly were still, 

Held spellbound by a momentary awe, 

That water-freshened dimness, to our drouth 
Like a cool, hushing hand across the mouth. 


All of a canyon’s wealth was in that crack 

In minuscule—a thread of waterfall 

Like milkweed floss; the rock-ledged puddle, black 
And fathomless for inches; two feét tall — 

Rose polished cliffs; a pygmy torrent tore 

Between them to the shallows, ceaselessly 

Tossing its mane, with such a silken roar 

As that in which a shell repeats the sea. 

The crumbling banks were forested with fern; 
Saplings ascended, monarchs in that wood, 

Meshed overhead, till we could just discern 

Scraps of a sultry sky. We drank the good 

Sweet smell of pine and leaf mold, laced with spray, 
And wonder splintered into watery play 


What 


gales of glee, when Mother, greatly daring, 
Stripped off her long black stockings where she stood, 
Pinned back the petticoats that she was wearing, 

And dipped her toes demurely in the flood! 
‘Too hoarse at last for speech, too worn to wade, 

‘Too waterlogged to trust our liquid legs, 

We hauled the bulging baskets from the shade, 

Doled out the pickles and the hardboiled eggs, 
Sprawled limp as lizards on the clammy slate, 

And ate and ate and ate and ate and ate. 


Never from Eden turned more listlessly erort 
The primal exiles than that homing band, 
Our ravished hampers bumping at the knee, 
The cardinalis wilting in the hand, 
Voices all levelled to an insect drone, 
Too drowned and dazed with blissful memory yet 
‘To note an eyelid closing on the sun 
Or catch the mutter of a muffled threat. 
Black menace glittered on an angry lake 
As one by one we straggled to the shore. 
We lived again, feeling the first drops break. 
‘Then heaven opened with a flashing roar, 
And worlds of wind and water washed away 
The residue of summer’s hottest day. 
—CaroLyn Witson Link 


in the guest room, too. He never came 
upon the turtles. 

The bantams were new this year, 
and so were the two very small duck- 
lings that at night were put in a paper 
carton in the sewing room, with an 
electric-light bulb to keep them warm. 
In the daytime they hopped in and out 
of a saucer of milk on the terrace. One 
of them was called Mr. Rochester be- 
cause of his distinguished air. The other 
had no name. 

All the while that Mrs. Talbot was 
making conversation with Arnold, after 
lunch, she kept her eyes on the dog, 
who, she explained, was jealous of the 
ducklings. Once his great head swooped 
down and he pretended to take a nip 
at them. A nip would have been enough. 
Mrs. ‘Talbot spoke to him sharply and he 
turned his head away in shame. 

“They probably smell the way 
George did when he first came home 
from the hospital,” she said. 

“What did George smell liket”” Ar- 
nold asked. 

“Sweetish, actually. Actually awful.” 

“Was Satan jealous of George when 
he was a baby!” 

“Frightfully,’ Mrs. Talbot said. 


“Call Satan!’’ she shouted to her hus- 


band, who was up by the little house. He 
had found a rat hole near'the ravaged 
lady slippers and was setting a trap. 
He called the dog, and the dog went 
bounding off, devotion in every leap. 

While Mrs. Talbot was telling Ar- 
nold how they found Satan at the baby’s 
crib one night, Duncan, who was play- 
ing only a few yards away with George, 
suddenly, and for no apparent reason, 
made his younger brother cry. Mrs. 
Talbot got up and separated them. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if it wasn’t 
time for your nap, George,” she said, 
but he was not willing to let go of even 
a small part of the day. He wiped his 
tears away with his fist and ran from 
her. She ran after him, laughing, and 
caught him at the foot of the terrace. 

Duncan wandered off into a solitary 
world of his own, and Arnold, after 
yawning twice, got up and went into 





the house. Stretched out on the bed in 
his room, with the Venetian blinds 
closed, he began to compare the life of 
the Talbots with his own well-ordered 
but childless and animalless life in town. 
Everywhere they go, he thought, they 
leave tracks behind them, like people 
walking in the snow. Paths crisscrossing, 
lines that are perpetually meeting: the 
mother’s loving pursuit of her youngest, 
the man’s love for his daughter, the 
dog’s love for the man, the two boys’ 
preoccupation with each other. Wheels 
and diagrams, Arnold said to himself. 
The patterns of love. 


HAT night Arnold was much less — 
bothered by the crowing, which — 


came to him dimly, through dreams. 
When he awoke finally and was fully 
awake, he was conscious of the silence 
and the sun shining in his eyes. His 
watch had stopped and it was later than 
he thought. The Talbots had finished 
breakfast and the Sunday Times was 
waiting beside his place at the table. 
While he was eating, John Talbot came 
in and sat down for a minute, across the 
table. He had been out early that morn- 
ing, he said, and had found a chipmunk 
in the rat trap and also a nest with three 
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bantam eggs in it. The eggs were cold. 

He was usually a very quiet, self-con- 
tained man. ‘This was the first time 
Arnold had ever seen him disturbed 
about anything. “I don’t know how 
we're going to tell Kate,” he said. 
“She'll be very upset.” 

Kate came home sooner than they 
expected her, on the bus. She came up 


the driveway, lugging her suitcase. 


“Did you have a good time?” Mrs. 
Talbot called to her from the terrace. 

“Yes,” she said, “I had a beautiful 
time.” 

Arnold looked at the two boys, ex- 
pecting them to blurt out the tragedy as 
soon as Kate put down her suitcase, but 
they didn’t. It was her father who told 
her, in such a roundabout way that she 
didn’t seem to understand at all what he 
was saying. Mrs. Talbot interrupted 
him with the flat facts; the bantam hen 
was not on her nest and therefore, in 
all probability, had been killed, maybe 
by the rat. 

Kate went into the house. The others 
remained on the terrace. The dog 
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“On this side, were starting on our postwar program.” 


didn’t snap at the ducklings, though his 
mind was on them still, and the two boys 
didn’t quarrel. In spite of the patterns 
on which they seem so intent, Arnold 
thought, what happens to one of them 
happens to all. They are helplessly in- 
volved in Kate’s loss. 

At noon other guests arrived, two 
families with children. There was a 
picnic, with hot dogs and bowls of salad, 
cake, and wine, out under the grape 
arbor. When the guests departed, to- 
ward the end of the afternoon, the fam- 
ily came together again_on the terrace. 
Kate was lying on the ground, on her 
stomach, with her face resting on her 
arms, her head practically in the duck- 
lings’ saucer of milk. Mrs. Talbot, who 
had stretched out on the garden chaise 
longue, iscovered suddenly that Mr. 
Rochester was missing. She sat up in 
alarm and cried, ““Where is he?” 

“Down my neck,” Kate said. 

The duck emerged from her crossed 
arms. He crawled around them and 
climbed up on the back of her neck. 
Kate smiled. The sight of the duck’s 


sound of the, wood thrush. 


tiny downy head among her pale ash- 
blond curls made them all burst out 
laughing. The cloud that had been 
hanging over the household evaporated 
into bright sunshine, and Arnold seized 
that moment to glance surreptitiously at 
his watch. 

They all went to the train with him, 
including the dog. At the last moment 
Mrs. Talbot, out of a sudden perception 
of his lonely life, tried to give him some 
radishes, but he refused them. When he 
stepped out of the car at the station, the 
boys were arguing and were with difhi- 
culty persuaded to say goodbye to him. 
He watched the station wagon drive 
away and then stood listening for the 
But, of 
course, in the center of South Norwalk 
there was no such sound. 

—WiILLIAM MAxwELu 


WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE DEPT. 
[From the Rosendale (N.Y.) News] 


Paul M leaves for the U.S. 
Army. Wednesday May 9th. Good 











HE career of Joe E. Brown, one 

of the two or three most-travelled 

Wwar-zone entertainers, was based 
on a mistake—a mistake made by Billy 
Ash, a veteran circus acrobat and head 
of the Five Marvellous Ashtons. Ash’s 
error was thinking that in Joe he had 
discovered a boy who-had no sense of 
pain. As Captain Ahab combed the 
seven seas for a white whale, Ash had 
been searching the continent for a boy 
who had no sense of pain. Ash believed 
he could make a great star out of any 
boy who didn’t know when he was hurt. 
Every year he picked new boys and 
trained them to become Marvellous 
Ashtons. He judged boys entirely on 
their ability to absorb punishment. He 
didn’t care whether they were bright, 
dull, quick, or slow; the only distinction 
a boy could have was that of being a 
good sufferer. Ash had become almost 
convinced that the ideal boby—one total- 
ly insensible to misery—didn’t exist. 
But in 1901 he stumbled on nine-year- 
old Joe E. Brown and got the idea that 
either Joe was born without a sense of 
pain or his system generated some sort 
of pain-killing chemical. Ash made 
a star out of Joe. He was mistaken, 
however, in thinking Joe lacked a sense 
of pain. All that Joe lacked was articu- 
lateness. 

Ash wintered every year in Toledo, 
where Joe lived. Most of the boys in 
Joe’s part of town started learning acro- 
batics at the age of seven or eight, in the 
hope of becoming Marvellous Ashtons. 
Joe, a backward youngster, was nine 
before he got the prevailing ambition. 
He began by secretly practicing the back 
handspring on a sofa. Finally he con- 
sidered himself ready to make his début 
as a tumbler on the cinder track at 
school, Joe overlooked one important 
fact—the cinder track had no springs. 
It did not “give” the way the sofa did. 
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Instead of doing a back handspring, 
Joe landed on his head-in the cinders. 
‘The reasoning power was jarred out of 
him. He couldn’t understand what had 
gone wrong with the trick, and he threw 
himself over backward again with equal- 
ly bad results. Other boys jeered and 
whistled. Joe kept at it. He hurled his 
head at the cinders until he was lacer- 
ated and gory. Anger and bewilder- 
ment prevented him from noticing the 
pain. Shouts of laughter attracted the 
attention of Billy Ash, who frequently 
visited the school grounds to do a little 
scouting. After watching the boy 
butting the earth with his skull awhile, 
the circus acrobat stopped him and said, 
“Come round to the gym after school.” 

Ash was disappointed at first. Joe 
was not the ideal wooden boy. He 
turned human when the pain was severe 
enough. But Ash finally decided that 
Joe was just about right; he took the 
hard knocks of training without a mur- 
mur and yet peucted smartly to a 
cudgelling. Joe had to utilize his talent 
for martyrdom on his first afternoon at 
the gym. Ash had a mannerism of clash- 
ing a boy’s ankles together as if they 
were cymbals the moment after catch- 
ing him or before throwing him to an- 
other member of the troupe. The vet- 
eran did everything with clockwork 
precision, and slamming the ankles to- 
gether helped his timing like the beat of 
a metronome. At the end of the first 
couple of hours of practice, Joe’s ankles 
were swollen double. In a gym suit to- 
day, Joe looks like a gamecock. Spurs of 
bone stick out from his ankles where 
they were clapped together thousands 
of times to punctuate Ash’s rhythm. 

Joe practiced after school from Janu- 
ary to April that year. “Then, as one of 
the Five Marvellous Ashtons, he made 
his début with the Sells-Downs circus 
on its arrival at Toledo. He was drunk 
with glory when he first ran into the 
arena, and he has been slightly circus- 
intoxicated ever since. His pain-resisting 
gift was severely tried two weeks after 
his first public appearance. As a result 
of being only half-trained, he broke his 
jaw by hitting it against his knee in a 
forty-foot fall into a net. The circus 
bone-setter strapped up the jaw and Ash 
advised Joe to forget it. “The boy lived 
on soup and milk for nine weeks, but he 
never missed a performance. 

Ash regarded the younger Marvyel- 
lous Ashtons as his sons. “There was a 
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considerable turnover among his heirs, 
but his illusion of parenthood never 
wavered. ‘The billboards said the Ash- 
tons were one family, and that settled 
it. Joe learned about this point of view 
shortly after his jaw had knitted. “Is 
Ash your father?” somebody asked. 
“No,” said. Joe. 
severely for uncircuslike behavior. — 
Ash was a strict father, and ambitious 
for his children. He punished them and 
required hours of extra practice for any- 
thing less than perfection in their work. 
Any mistake caused him to strike in- 
stantly with whatever was handy. It 
was his theory: of education; he felt that: 
a mistake took root unless instantly 
blotted out by suffering. He instructed 
Joe over the head and admonished him 
across the shoulders. 
educational broom handle on the boy’s 
shins. He laid it on heavily because of 
his fixed belief that Joe didn’t appreciate . 
ordinary pain. Only once was pain too. 
much for Joe. Both his ankles had been 
sprained. When he tried to walk, his 
suffering was unendurable. “Tl fix you 
up,” said Ash. He soaked the ankles in 
chloroform liniment and _ bandaged 
them tightly. “You'll soon hardly no- 
tice those sprains,” 
right. he liniment burns made the 
sprained ankles a comparative pleasure. 


It took Joe many years to realize that - 


Ash had given him a million-dollar face. 
‘The most noticeable characteristic of his 
countenance in repose is a desperate at- 
tentiveness. It has the dramatic quality 
that appears in the face of a defendant — 


Ash corrected Joe. 


He once broke an | 


he said. He was 
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when he listens for the verdict from the — ad 


foreman of the j jury. Joe’s look of frantic 
concentration is the result of having to 


catch Ash’s ideas instantly or take a 


clubbing. Another characteristic of Joe’s 


countenance is woodenness, which he | 


cultivated in order that no sign of in- 
telligence would ever betray what was — 
eee mind. Ash gradually sculp- 
tured Joe a face of dynamic meaning- — 
lessness that is the envy of most other — 
comedians. ; 
Joe bore all his other sufferings bet- 
ter than homesickness. He thought he 
was going to die of that malady. After 
the circus season the act played the street 
fairs, and the nine-year-old boy thought 
he would never see -his parents and his 
six brothers and sisters again. He nearly 
Jost his mind with joy when he finally 
got home. He ate enormously. He re- 
covered from his bruises and sprains. 
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He went back to school and loved it. 


Comfortable, well fed, showered with 


~ affection, he suddenly found that he was 


acutely wretched. Joe missed some- 
thing, but he didn’t know what. One 
day he discovered what it was; he 
missed his shooting pains, his hunger, 
his sprains, his aches, and his general 
miseries. He missed the smell of saw- 
dust, tanbark, menageries, and kerosene 
torches. He was nostalgic for an occa- 
sional clubbing. One day he found him- 
self back in the gym. In April he hit 
the road again with the four other Mar- 
vellous Ashtons. 


SH was a great teacher. Two or 
three of the tricks he taught Joe 


x ak . 
have, it is asserted, never been duplicat- 


ed. One of these is the aerial double 
twist. Ash, lying on his back, would use 
his feet to catapult Joe high in the air; 
Joe would do a somersault and twist his 
body-around twice, landing in a sitting 
position on Ash’s feet. Ash was proud- 
er of this than of any other achieve- 


- ment of his life. He wasn’t satisfied with 


showing the trick to paid spectators. He 
kept Joe beside him all the time so that 
they could perform the double twist 
wherever they went. 
Ash was a great talker, and he had 
only one subject—acrobats. He would 
sulk for.a while when any other top- 
ic came up and then suddenly swoop 
down on the conversation and switch 
it to acrobats. He had his own formu- 
las for changing the subject from crops, 
politics, baseball, or horse races to acro- 
bats in one or two sentences. If ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was being discussed, Ash 
would cut in with “Teddy certainly 
turned a double back somersault on 
the tariff. Now, speaking of double 
back somersaults—” Or, “Did you 
ever know that Teddy’s uncle was an 
acrobat? He was the first man that 
ever...” Having thus put the subject 
squarely before the house, Ash would 
rapidly develop it to the point where he 
had removed his shoes, planted himself 
on his back, and sent Joe spiralling up- 
ward in a double twist. Once Ash stole 
a conversation in the lobby of the Palmer 


‘House, in Chicago, and was soon kick- 


ing Joe at the ceiling. Under the pre- 
tense of contributing a simile or meta- 
phor, he would confiscate conversations 
from strangers in railway stations and 
send Joe corkscrewing toward the roof. 
In the course of his career, Joe has 
known most of the great conversation 
snatchers of the entertainment world, 
but he says he has never met the equal 
of Ash. 

Ash’s severity was intended for Joe’s 


benefit, but he sometimes overdid the 
good-Samaritan angle. He could al- 
ways produce a noble motive for any- 
thing. He encouraged his young acro- 
bats to strengthen their hands by rub- 
bing and kneading his head as hard as 
they could. “There’s nothing a young 
athlete needs like strong hands,” he 
would tell them. ‘“‘Punish the old skull 
with all your might. Don’t worry abouc 
me. Put more power into it. Build up 
those hands. Never mind how it hurts 
old Billy Ash.”’ It was years before Joe 


learned that Ash had periodic headaches 





“which nothing except strenuous rub- 


bing and kneading would relieve. 
One day Ash asked Joe if he loved 
his mother. Joe said yes. In that 
case, Ash said, Joe ought to make a col- 
lection of cigar bands for her. ‘There 
could be no sweeter surprise for a 
mother, he said. This seemed reason- 
able, and Joe practically lived in gutters 
for months in search of examples of this 
art form, with their miniature gold- 
encrusted portraits of kings, queens, 
and princes, artists ike Van Dyck and 
Rembrandt, and stars like Patti and Lil- 


lian Russell. In Allison, Iowa, Joe 


found Ash on the porch of the hotel, re- 
laxing royally with the natives and ges- 
ticulating with a long, black, twisted 
cheroot with one of Joe’s most expensive 
cigar bands around it. From that time 
on, Ash never smoked a cheroot with 
less than a twenty-five-cent cigar band. 
In the better hotel lobbies he flourished 
thirty-five-cent and fifty-cent bands. It 
was years before Joe realized that this 
was high-class showmanship. Ash’s 
cheroots cost a cent apiece, and were 
not always worth it. He was unable to 
make one specimen draw at all and rip- 
ping it open in a rage, he found a hu- 
man tooth in it. On another occasion 
he scratched his tongue on a broken 
hairpin in one of these cigars. Ash said 
the trouble was that the cheroots were 
made from the sweepings of cigar fac- 
tories and that they didn’t sift the sweep- 
ings the way they used to. 

In five years Joe’s salary rose from 
a dollar and a half a week to seven-fifty 
‘a week, but it was all sent home to his 
parents. He also got an allowance of 
five cents a week, which he always spent 
onahamburger. The only time he ever 
satisfied his appetite was at D. J. Grau- 
man’s Unique Theatre, in San Fran- 
cisco. For box-office reasons, Grauman 
fed his vaudeville talent on the stage. 
His method of running the show made 
it necessary for him to have all his per- 
formers on hand all the time. ‘The 
Unique was an L-shaped theatre. The 
early customers sat in the part-of the L 
which faced the stage. The latecomers 
had to wait in the part of the L that 
faced a blank wall until they could get 
seats within sight of the stage. Grauman, 
father of the famous Sid Grauman, 
who runs the Chinese Theatre in Holly- 
wood, allowed the show to run its full 
time if the crowd was only fair. But if 
his clients came in large numbers, he 
cut the acts to half or even to a quarter 
of their length, in order to shorten the 
show and increase the audience turn- 
over. He couldn’t work the hurry-up 
system if he let the actors go out to eat, 
so he fed them sandwiches in the wings. 
Later, taking a lesson from the Zoo, he 
made a special act out of feeding them 
before the audience, He kept the house 
happy by his comments on the table 
manners of the performers. Occasion- 
ally he would snatch a steak from a 
vaudevillian’s plate and devour it to 
show how tender it was. Then he would 
name the butcher who had supplied it, 
for he had an arrangement whereby he 
got meat free in return for favorable 
mentions of the meat. He had a similar 
arrangement with a grocer. A nearby 


restaurant man cooked the food free for 
two reasons; the first was a complimen- 
tary mention; the second was the fact 
that the smell of hot food helped his res- 
taurant business by making the theatre 
audiences ravenous. In order to sharp- 
en the spectators’ appetites, the vaude- 
villians were instructed to eat greedily, 
and no troupers ever lived up to their 
‘obligations more «enthusiastically. Joe 
has always loved San Francisco since 
that time. 


HE Five Marvellous Ashtons 

were thrown out of work by the 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906. 
They got separated during the fire that 
followed. Joe found his way back to 
Toledo alone. That was the end of his 
connection with Ash, the great star- 
maker. In five years the veteran 
had geared Joe up to such high speed 
that he has been travelling on the mo- 
mentum ever since. The character that 
Ash pounded into him made him a star 
of vaudeville, burlesque, musical come- 
dy, moving pictures, and radio, and au- 
thor of a best-seller, a pillar of the com- 
munity in southern California, and one 
of the leading entertainers of soldiers, 
with more than a hundred thousand 


miles of war-zone trouping to his credit. 


The pain-defying discipline under Ash 
made it possible for Joe to do a few thou- 
sand miles of his touring while unable to 
walk because of sciatica. Before that, the 
Ash training had enabled him to think 
practically nothing of two fractures of 
the spinal column and more than twenty 
other broken bones. 

By 1906, Joe had already begun to 


mix with celebrities. One of his friends 


was Ollie Pecord, premier sport of 
Toledo, the man who refereed the 
Dempsey-Willard fight in 1919. He 
introduced Joe to Tommy Bell, a fine 
acrobat, who was looking for a partner, 
and the team of Bell & Brown was 
formed. Joe learned later why Bell had 








had no partner. Bell was a perfectionist. 
He couldn’t stand it when Joe turned a 
fraction of an inch too much or too lit- 
tle in his aerial twists and somersaults. 
After projecting Joe into the air with 
his feet and catching him with his 
hands, Bell would sit up and groan in- 
dignantly. ‘“‘A full inch too much to 
the left,” he would say. “I warn you, I 
can’t stand it.” One day they were 
performing in Hudson, New York. 
After shooting Joe high into the air for 
a double twist, Bell uttered a loud 
groan, got up, and walked off the stage. 
With nobody there to catch him, Joe 
hit the stage hard and broke a leg. “T 
warned you,” said Bell. 

Whenever anything kept him off the 
stage, Joe always headed for school. 
As soon as he was able to hobble on 
crutches, he started going to the ninth 
grade in Jamaica, Long Island, where 
he was living with some friends. “That 
was his last schooling. His later educa- 
tion came from touring the country in 
vaudeville and absorbing what people 
had to say. For a comedian, he is a good 
listener, probably because of his early 
training in pantomime. Now and then 
he got hold of a book. One of his 
great literary treasures was Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letters to his son. The young 
tumbler steeped himself in the worldly 
wisdom of the eighteenth-century king 
of deportment. It is odd that a comic 
star should be enthusiastic about the 
man who wrote, “In my mind, there is 
nothing so illiberal and ill-bred as audi- 
ble laughter.” Nevertheless, Joe has 
had a lifetime admiration for the super- 
elegant nobleman. He was furious at 
Dy. Johnson for saying that Chester- 
field taught the manners of a dancing 
master and the morals of a whore. The 
fact that Joe’s general reading was 
limited was of considerable advantage 
to him years later. It gave him the dis- 
tinction of being the only movie actor 
who ever made good in a Shakespear- 
ean role. Joe had never seen or read a 
Shakespeare play when Max Reinhardt 
chose him for the part of Flute in 
the movie of ““A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Joe was against the idea; he. 
was converted only when Warner 
Brothers promised him a Packard and 
promised his agent, Ivan Kahn, a bicy- 
cle. All the other actors played their 
parts as if terrified by the name of 
Shakespeare. “The comedians looked 
as humorless as the man who was half 
hanged and cut down by mistake. Joe 
was not afraid of any author who was 
unbeknownst to him. He played the 
part of Flute exactly as if it had been 
written by some second-rate, $3,000-a- 
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' The female Snarl (left) and the male Sulk 


week hack writer. Joe actually topped 
Shakespeare as a Hollywood gag man; 
the laugh clockers reported that the best 
audience reaction followed the line “‘I 
won’t play any more,” which was not 
written by the Elizabethan but was ad- 
libbed by Joe after he had been thrown 
into a lake. Since then, Joe has seen 
and read plays by Shakespeare, and he 
now respects the man, probably has the 
usual secret ambition to play Hamlet, 
and is undoubtedly ruined as a Shake- 
spearean interpreter. 


S soon as his broken leg was mend- 

ed, Joe was back on the stage in 

the team of Prevost & Brown, which 
later became well known in vaudeville 
as Rochelle & Brown. The manager of 
the Orpheum circuit forced the change 
of name. He explained that the Or- 
pheum people were the aristocrats of 
the show business, that the name of 
Prevost & Brown had the stamp of low 
life on it because the act had appeared 
on one of the other vaudeville circuits, 
and that he couldn’t ask Orpheum stars 
to mix with common performers. He 
was ready to hire the act, but not as Pre- 
vost & Brown. The two acrobats talked 
it over in their hotel room. Joe couldn’t 
think of changing the name of Brown; 
it seemed like changing his head or his 
flag. Brown, he felt, was the finest 
name in the world, and his effort to live 
up to it benefited his character. He kept 
reminding himself of who he was by 
wearing only brown suits, hats, neckties, 
shoes, and socks. He had even violated 
the tradition of the burlesque comedian 
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The male Wedlock (left) cautiously approaching a clump 
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by refusing, through loyalty to his own 
color, to paint his nose red. Prevost had 
no such feeling for “Prevost.” His eye 
happened to rest on a bottle of Rochelle 
salts and he said, “All right, from now 
on I’m Rochelle.” 

Joe thought there was nothing in the 
world so fine as to be an acrobat on the 
Orpheum circuit, but his feelings were 
constantly hurt by his vaudeville col- 
leagues. All of them, down to the 
grand-opera and barnyard imitators, 
pretended to look down on the acrobats. 
Nobody ever addressed a group of 


vaudevillians except by saying, “Ladies 
and gentlemen and acrobats.” ‘The 
curse of curses was “May your children 
be acrobats!” Joe began to look around 
for another occupation. 

Wherever Joe went, he played sand- 
lot baseball during the season. While 
he was resting between engagements 
in St. Paul, in 1910, Mike Kelly, 
manager of the St. Paul team, invited 
him out to practice. Joe was a good 
fielder but too light to be much of a hit- 
ter. It looked for a time as if he would 
work in as the regular second-baseman 
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of the St. Pauls. In one game he was 
about to hurl himself into a feet-first 
slide for home when the coach at third 
base gave him the “Don’t slide” sig- 
nal. Trained through years of acro- 
batics to exact obedience to signals, Joe 
tried to stop sliding, but it was too late. 
He hit the ground awkwardly and broke 
a leg again. That was the last of Joe as 
a professional in baseball. He became 
famous later as an amateur scout and 
amateur bench warmer for the Yankees. 
His greatest find was Earl Combs, once 
outfielder and lead-off man for the 
Yanks. When Joe signed a long-term 
contract with Warner Brothers, he in- 
sisted on a unique clause, which required 
the company to maintain a complete 
baseball team for him among the em- 
ployees at the studio. From 1932 until 
1935, Joe was part owner of the Kan- 
sas City Blues. He has a photographic 
memory and is a human record book on 
baseball. ‘This gives him a flying start as 
an overseas entertainer, because, no 
matter where his audience comes from, 
foe can tell them thrilling anecdotes 
about the baseball heroes of their own 
sections of the country. 

Rochelle, or Prevost, was getting 
along in years for an acrobat and had to 
take short breathing spells now and then 
during an act. ‘This accidentally made 
Joe a comedian. He had to do some- 
thing to hold the attention of the audi- 
ence while Rochelle rested. He first 
developed an expression of super-idiocy 
that fascinated their audiences, at least 


momentarily. Next he invented-a com-» 


edy head cold. He would make six or 
seven unsuccessful attempts to sneeze, 
then sneeze six or seven times, and end 
up with a smile of unearthly bliss. As 
time went on, Rochelle needed longer 








breathing spells, and Joe had to go in 
for telling stories. Joe’s mouse that fell 
into the barrel of whiskey became a na- 
tional institution. It was the success 
of his dissipated mouse that gave him his 
first visions of stardom. 


N 1918, when Joe was twenty-six, 
he went into burlesque. He had 
been making a hundred and fifty dollars 
a week as a star tumbler and he became 
a-second comedian in a burlesque show 
for seventy-five. This wasa difficult step. 
Joe had married Kathryn McGraw, a 
Superior, Wisconsin, girl, in 1915 and 
now had a family. But he believed he 
could become a star comedian, and bur- 


lesque was recognized as the best college » 























of comedy. After he made the change, 
he wrote to his parents about it. “They 


didn’t know what burlesque was and~ 


were delighted at his rise in the world. 
When he was playing Detroit, he re- 
ceived a letter from his mother. She 
was arriving there next day and planned 
to take in the matinée. Joe collapsed. 
He knew that two minutes of burlesque 
would kill his mother. Speechless with 
terror, he went to the theatre and 
handed the letter to Heinie Cooper, a 
Dutch comedian, who was the star of 
the show. Cooper gave a long, low 
whistle and then shouted for everybody 
to gather round him. ‘“‘We-got to take 
out every off-color line,” he said. “Joe’s 
mother’s coming to the show.” After 
the night performance, the whole com- 
pany got to work trying to purify the 
entertainment. “Taking out the off- 
color lines was not enough; the plot, 
dialogue, stage business, scenery, and 
costumes were all off-color. Not only 
that, but every syllable in the English 
language was off-color, as a good bur- 
lesque comedian pronounces any vowel 
so as to cause blushes of shame. ‘The 
most innocent-looking stage properties 
were full of sulphurous implications. 
Joe’s colleagues set themselves whole- 
heartedly to the task of cleaning up the 
show. Most of them were respectable, 
home-loving people who would rather 
die than commit a social error in pri- 
vate life. “The blue jokes were thrown 
out first and the broad innuendoes next. 
‘That disposed of everything in the show, 
and some old vaudeville acts had to be 
substituted. ‘The whole cast worked for 
hours trying to break themselves of 
winks, leers, and lifted eyebrows and 
trying to talk as if they were not utter- 
ing double-entendres. ‘The ladies fell 
into the spirit of the thing and practiced 
dancing innocently and _ gesticulating 
with their hands only. Joe’s mother was 
charmed. Moreover, the regulars of 
the burlesque audience were completely 


satisfied. “They brought their off-color 


minds to bear on everything and read 


extra-grimy meanings into the most 


sanctimonious dialogue. 


T is commonly supposed that the 
foundation of Joe’s greatness is a 
mouth of startling dimensions, but this 
isnotso. His mouth is not of extraordi- 
nary size. Its apparent magnitude is an 
optical illusion that he achieves by 
throwing his head back so that his wide- 
open mouth occupies the foreground of 
the audience’s field of vision. Joe was 
an established comie star long before he 
discovered his million-dollar mouth. He 
learned the possibilities of his mouth by 
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Bx. PPrrcchasing gent eee 


Want an automatic thread grinder in a hurry? Or a carload of laminated 


paper? Or any other of a thousand and one different products of industry? 


You could get them in a matter of hours if your postwar plant were 
located in Northern New England. Because Northern New England is the 
home grounds of manufacturing diversification. That’s one reason why New 
England, comprising only 2.2% of the nation’s area, has been able to fill 


8.5% of the nation’s war contracts. 


That’s why Boston and Maine urges management to investigate the 
advantages to be found in this prosperous industrial section. Let us advise 
you about locations, power and water facilities, local markets, warehousing, 
and transportation. Write E. F. Reed, Manager, Industrial Department, 


Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston 14, Mass. 
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accident. He was trying to put life into 
a dull scene. He had only a few words 
to speak in this scene afid those words 
were not funny. He realized that if the 
audience was to go wild over this part 
of the show, he would have to invent 
some pretty delirious stage business. He 
worked hard to perfect the faint, 
squeaky voice he had used in tell- 
ing the mouse saga. But to con- 
vulse an audience with faint 
squeaks, he had to have its atten- 
tion. Joe hit on the idea of open- 
ing his mouth as wide as possible 
and holding it that way until 
the audience was staring at it with 


concentrated attention, believing that he © 


had forgotten his lines and was petrified 
with fear. When he had perfect atten- 
tion, he barely whispered his line. The 
audience was murdered by the small 
voice coming from the big mouth. For 
twenty-five years Joe’s life has been 
dominated by that incidental bit of stage 
business. It bothers Joe a little that 
people think he owes his fame and for- 
tune to his mouth. He doesn’t like to 
have the rest of Joe E. Brown regarded 
as second fiddle to an oral cavity. Asa 
matter of fact, it would have been just 
an ordinary trap without Joe’s brains 
behind it. ‘The mouth didn’t make Joe 
famous; Joe made the mouth famous. 
Joe’s friends learn to avoid too many 
references to the Great Open Space 
and Mammoth Cave. 

Joe was still playing burlesque when 
John Cort picked him to take the star 
part in the musical comedy “Listen 
Lester” to replace another comedian 
during the run of the show. On the 
night he was to make his début, Joe 
arrived at the theatre at six. For 
two hours he put on and took off his 
makeup. At eight o’clock, somebody 
stuck his head in the doorway of 
Brown’s dressing room and said, “‘No 
show tonight. Strike.” It was the first 
night of the great Equity strike of 1919. 
Joe hadn’t known that a strike was 
brewing. He started carrying a strike 
banner before he learned what his griev- 
ances were. He went to Equity head- 
quarters and explained that he wanted 
to join but didn’t have the five dollars 
to pay the initiation fee. Equity loaned 
him five dollars. Joe handed it back 
and became a member in good standing. 

After the strike, Joe made a hit in 
“Listen Lester” and soon was an estab- 
lished star, appearing in “Jim. Jam 
Jems,” “The Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies,’ “Captain Jinks,” ‘““Twinkle, 
Twinkle,” and a road-company “E]- 
mer the Great.” In 1928 he started his 


Hollywood career in a melodrama 
y > 


‘relieve the monotony. 


“Crooks Can’t Win.” 
the comedies in which Joe starred were 
among the ten biggest box-office draws 
of the movies, and he had one of the 
greatest publics of boys any star ever 
had. The one-man comedies finally 
went into a decline. Joe had start- 
ed in Hollywood as a character actor 

and he went back to character 


| di ee 
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HEN Joe’s two sons went 

to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Joe 
became a sort of perpetual 
peta there himself. He joined a 
college fraternity when he was approach- 
ing fifty. He was a sparkplug of the 
campus movements and a pep-talker 
in U.C.L.A. athletics. It was Artie 
Reichle—one of Joe’s fraternity-house 
brothers—who started him on his career 
as a war-zone entertainer. Shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, Reichle, then in the 
Army in ‘Alaska, wrote Joe about the 
gloom and boredom of Arctic soldier- 
ing and urged him to come up there to 
Joe immedi- 
ately appealed to Washington for per- 
mission to tour the Alaskan camps. He 
got permission early in 1942, and since 
then he has spent much of his time fol- 
lowing the flag into strange parts of the 
world. He was the first star to tour 
Alaska and the Aleutians and one of the 
first in the South Pacific. He is the only 
man in the world who has been initiated 
into the Lambs, Elks, Shriners, the Solo- 
mon Island headhunters, and the Eski- 


mos of St. Lawrence Island, in the Ber- | 


ing Sea. March 19th, the day he visited 
St. Lawrence, was declared a perpetual 
legal holiday by the Eskimo council of 
that island and it was made a crime for 
anybody to do any work on that memo- 
rable date. 

Joe returned from the Aleutians to 
tour in a revival of ““The Show-Off” 
and appear at Bond rallies. For years, 
one of his ways of amusing himself has 
been to take over the sale of tickets in 
the box office of the theatre he or a 
movie of his is playing. He never 
gets tired of the surprised expressions on 
the faces of the ticket buyers. He was 
putting on this stunt in Detroit on Octo- 


ber 8, 1942, when the ticket-office tele- 


phone rang. Joe answered. “This is 
the Army Air Forces Ferrying Com- 
mand in Long Beach, California,” 
the voice. ‘““We’re trying to locate Joe 
E. Brown to tell him that his son has 
just been killed.” This was Joe’s older 
son, Don, a captain in the air service, 
who had been killed in a plane crash in 
southern California. Joe’s second son, 


Year after year 


said — 
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Joe Leroy Brown, is now a captain in 
the Army. Joe also has two daughters, 
Kathryn and Mary. 

As soon as Joe could get an O.K. 
from: Washington, he started on a tour 
of the South Pacific under U.S.O. aus- 
pices. He received commendations from 
President Roosevelt and from many 
generals for making a hundred-thou- 
sand-mile circuit and some journalistic 
abuse for not doing more. The Pacific 
was the seventh heaven for a comedian. 
Joe appeared at hundreds of places 
where no professional entertainer had 
been before. Comedy-starved audi- 
ences became hysterical at the word 
“Brooklyn” and practically died at the 
initials “M.P.” ‘They had been storing 
up laughs for months and released them 
in explosions that would turn any come- 
dian’s head. Joe’s baseball- monologue 
went over like laughing gas on laugh- 
ing hyenas. Probably no other comedi- 
an has ever had such a glorious experi- 
ence. It was as if practically a third of 
the globe was inhabited by a funny 
man’s paid claque. 

No comedian has ever gota big enough 
reaction to suit him. Joe combed the 
coral reefs to harvest one more laugh. 
On the island of Canton, he climbed a 
palm tree to catch’ his smallest audi- 
ence. ‘he entire house was one soldier 
from Houston, who had missed Joe’s 
regular performance because he was on 
lookout duty. At a hospital in the New 
Hebrides, Joe and Johnny Marvin, the 
hillbilly king, put on a complete show, 
with encores, for two sick soldiers in a 
hospital tent. Sciatica was not enough to 
stop a comedian who was surrounded by 
such delirious senses of humor. Lying 
flat on his back on a stretcher for three 
weeks, Joe continued on the trail of 
this hair-trigger hilariousness. “Che re- 
ception he got on Christmas Island 
exhilarated him to such an extent that, 
forgetting his sciatica, he did an eccen- 
tric dance and cured himself. He put 
on acts in jungle grass so tall that his 
audiences had to hang from branches of 
trees to see him and he made night ap- 
pearances by electric torchlights when 
stronger lighting effects were forbidden 
because of the nearness of the enemy. 
Leaving the Pacific, Joe did India, 
China, the Near East, Africa, Tealy, 


and other theatres. A couple of months’ 


ago he started on another tour of the 
Pacific ‘Theatre. —ALva JOHNSTON 
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CINEMA 


The Imperfect Tribute 


“WF you had it to do all over again, 


George, would you still fall in love 

with yourself?” inquires an actor 
called Oscar Levant representing a 
character- called Oscar Levant in 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” a picture purport- 
ing to be a biography of the late George 
Gershwin. I think that Mr. Levant is 
credited with actually having 
made some such remark in life, 
but whether he did or not, it 
offers a useful clue to the na- 
ture of the subject. To one 
who never knew Gershwin, 
the stories about him have only 
one common and striking characteristic ; 
they are almost never about a man in 
relation to his contemporaries, as the 
members of the Algonquin Round Ta- 
ble, for instance, were inextricably parts 
of a rather dismaying whole. He was 
closely bound up with the Gershwin fam- 
ily, rather as the sun might be said to be 
bound up with the solar system, and he 
lived a good deal in crowds, all banging 
endlessly away on pianos, but the total 
impression was solitary. He had appar- 
ently an intense preoccupation with the 
appearance and behavior of the man 
known to him—more or less in the third 
person—as George Gershwin, and ev- 
erything else, except music, impinged on 
him only lightly. In other words, the 
story was simply that of a boy who was 
born exclusively to compose music, who 
succeeded easily and fabulously at it, 
and died young. Such a career, of course, 
is intolerable to-the cinema, which can 
imagine only one primary obsession, so 
quite an elaborate little emotional life 
has been cooked up for the hero. 

Mr. Gershwin, it now develops, had 
at least two deep and mysterious ro- 
mances in his life, both quite unknown 
to his more fact-bound biographers. The 
first was with a young woman named 
Julie Adams, whom he met while he was 
plugging songs for Remick, subsequent- 
ly raised to stardom with his songs, and 
then abandoned at the height of his suc- 
cess. It was clear, however, that she 
was his real spiritual mate, both from 
the remonstrances of his friends and 
relatives, who discussed his conduct on 
all possible occasions, once indeed on a 
deathbed, and from the fact that his 
thoughts turned sentimentally to her 
whenever he happened to have nothing 
else in particular on his mind. The other 
was with Christine Gilbert, a rich divor- 
cée who spoke French and went to art 
galleries and therefore, I suppose, was 





to be classed as an intellectual. Inspired 


by her example—for she herself painted, 
quite badly—he took up art and rapidly 
excelled at that too, being especially 
gifted at self-portraiture, though he was 
never quite convinced that his brush had 
captured all the infinite Gershwins so 
miraculously fused in a single man. 
Rather overpowered by so 
much talent, Mrs. Gilbert re- 
treated to Mexico, observing 
dispassionately that Mr. 
Gershwin struck her as clear- 
ly cut out to be a bachelor. 
The introduction of these two 
frustrated ladies could be justified, I 
guess, on the ground that Gershwin’s 
behavior with them would not have 
been essentially out of key with his char- 
acter. It isa matter of opinion. In mine, 
somebody has just inserted a silly and 
tiresome love affair as annoyingly 
possible. 

The rest of the plot wasn’t much bet- 
ter. here was the battle over Gersh- 
win’s future between his mildly cynical 
music publisher and _ his idealistic old 
teacher, respectively symbolizing, of 
course, Tin Pan Alley and Carnegie 
Hall, and its happy. conclusion when 
“The Rhapsody in Blue” demonstrated 


that their protégé had successfully com-. 
_ bined them both. This may have been 


the truth, for all I know, but again this 
was put on the screen with such a dis- 
mal absence of intelligence or taste—the 
smiling death of the old teacher as he 
listened to his pupil’s triumph on the 
radio was a handsome example of what 
went on—that it all seemed wildly im- 
probable. “There was a studious con- 
trast between Gershwin’s family back- 
ground and his public splendor, the spirit 
of Potash and Perlmutter surviving tri- 
umphantly thr ough some of the dizziest 
miracles of montage in film history. And 
behind this monumental collection of 
nonsense, there was always the magnifi- 
cent music, from “Swanee” through the 
score of “Porgy and Bess,” to make it 
all seem by contrast even more sad and 
embarrassing and dull. 

The film presented a slight problem 
in mental adjustment to the audience, 
since about half of the cast, including 
Mr. Levant, Al Jolson, Paul White- 
man, and George White, were played 
by themselves, while the rest were actors 
who bore no perceptible resemblance to 
their originals. Since in this second group 
there were such familiar and unmis- 
takable figures as Otto Kahn, Heifetz, 
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Damrosch, 


and Rachmaninoff, the 
whole effect was a little unten bres as 
though Mr. Truman and Victor Moore 
were to turn up together somewhere 
as the President and Vice-President of 
the United States. The other substitutes 
—Robert Alda as Gershwin, Herbert 
Rudley as his brother Ira, Morris Car- 
novsky and Rosemary De Camp as his 
parents, and Joan Leslie and Alexis 
Smith as the two ladies who never existed 
anyway—presented fewer difficulties, 
and even succeeded now and then in 
infusing some suggestion of life into the 
caricatures they were asked to portray. 


UN oes from another typewriter: 


“Blood on the Sun’ is a desper- 
ate piece of work about an American 
newspaper man in Tokio and the trouble 
he has smuggling the original of the in- 
famous Tanaka plan, the Japanese 


_ equivalent of ‘Mein Kampf,’ out of the 


country. It is the most violent workout 
Mr. Cagney has had since ‘Public En- 


-emy,’ and it ought to be fine for those 


who admire a good, ninety-minute mas- 
sacre. With some assistance from a 
shapely half-Chinese spy (Sylvia Sid- 
ney), Mr. Cagney dismembers practi- 
cally all the Secret Police, using a com- 
bination of judo and a short American 
hook to the jaw, and provides his gov- 
ernment with a reasonably clear outline 
of Japan’s designs on the United States, 


though unfortunately neglecting to 


mention Pearl Harbor....In ‘You 
Came Along,’ three rollicking aviators 
are escorted on a flying War Bond tour 
by a beautiful blonde, kindly furnished 
by the Treasury Department. To her 
disgust, the boys are up to all kinds of 
childish tricks, like pinning French med- 
als on girls who (I assume) have been 
terribly silly. In the middle, however, 
the picture abruptly wipes the foolish 
grin off its face. The heroine marries the 
most exasperating of the three aviators, 


. having discovered that he has leukemia, 


and they settle down in a cottage near 
Mitchel Field. Everyone is naturally 
depressed when he gets his orders to re- 


_port to Walter Reed Hospital and die 


there, but after the bride gets home from 
the funeral, she hears an airplane motor 
over the house, and a whisper, “I’m hav- 
ing a fine time.’ I will have a fine time 
myself when they stop making pictures 
like this.” —W. G. 


The Exchange Telegraph Agency... 
said the 44-year-old Gestapo chief had 
been arrested three days ago in Cognito. 

—Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index. 


That gloomy little dump? 


Be 5 


gliders employed by our airborne infantry in four major invasions . 
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First Airplane He Knew 


The cargo glider he now flies as a member of the world’s 
mightiest air force is not the first WAco in this pilot’s life 
s.. nor will it be the last. 
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a quarter of a century. THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
66 Peters Avenue, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 


All of the cargo-transport gliders in the service of the Army Air Forces... all of the 
. have been 
designed by Waco and thousands of them bave been built in WaAco’s plant.i: 
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LETTER FROM LAKE CONSTANCE 


June 22 (By WIRELESS) 


HE First French Army’s occupa- 
tion headquarters in Germany is 
flourishing in Lindau, a charming 
nedieval town, on an island in Lake 
Constance, that has managed to come 
through from 1275 to 1945 without 
having been hit by a big war. General 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, the com- 
mander of the First Army, is using it 
as a sort of fancy, foreign county seat. 
The French Gouvernement Militaire 
et Moral—the French have one more 
adjective in their occupational setup 
than the rest of us Allies—has estab- 
lished its offices in the Altes Rathaus, 
new in 1436. Itisa handsome building 
on a cobblestone street, with a high, V- 
shaped facade, stepped copings on either 
side, and, over its postern door, a faded, 
Gothic-lettered proverb still full of fine 
advice, since it counsels, in German, 
“Cease doing evil and learn to do good.” 
This program, with a certain up-to- 
date, realistic twist, is just about what 
the First French Army, as a matter of 
occupation policy, expects the former 
Nazis to get to work on. The French 
are more hostile to the Germans than 
we Anglo-Saxons, are more brusque, 
precise, and positive in their occupation 
ideas, and have probably been running 
their German show better. Certainly 
they are doing a more efficient job with 
the ex-Nazis than they are doing with 
their own people back home: 
According to information recently 
given out by Lindau’s Military and 
Moral Government, housed in what 
used to be Lindau’s smart Nazi officers’ 
club, the French are interested, first, in 
administrating the Germans and seeing 
that they get food—not too much food, 
because the French have bitter recollec- 
tions of the million French who died, 
mostly from starvation, in the German 
concentration camps—but enough food. 
The French policy is for the Germans 
to exist agriculturally, then industrially, 
and finally, if possible, intellectually. 
Their plan for reéducating the Ger- 
mans will be affected by the way the 
Germans react in the early stages of the 
occupation and, in any case, will be more 
psychological than scholastic. (The 
French haven’t enough paper to print 
schoolbooks for their own children, let 
alone textbooks for German adults.) 
The newspapers and broadcasts the 
French are now providing for the Ger- 
mans are planned along a psychologi- 
cal line that goes as follows: no French 
propaganda is to be given to the Ger- 


mans—nothing but pure news, in or- 
der “to cause the phenomenon of dis- 
intoxication by pure objectivity.” The 
French have decided that now or nev- 
er the Germans must learn to believe 
that facts and truth have value. More 
foreign news is given than French 
news, and local German news is fea- 


_tured. The French play up standard 


hometown stuff, such as who was 
married last week in the Dreifaltigkeits- 
berg Pilgrimage Church, near Tutt- 
lingen; news of the production of but- 
ter and hay; and, as can happen, the 
regrettable incident of the war wid- 
ow’s little boy who was run over and 
killed on his village street by a French 
truck. 

The French have succeeded better 
than the rest of us in choosing the least 
untrustworthy Germans to be burgo- 
masters: and the like, because of their 
special local screening service—their 
own prisoners of war in the area. At 
first the French automatically reap- 
pointed any mayor who had been kicked 
out by the Nazis in 1933; now they in- 
cline to appoint men, even lacking ad- 
ministrative experience, who the French 
P.O.W.s say listened to the B.B.C. or 
fed them decently or refused to go and 
gawk at Goering when he came to 
town. Knowing a bit about collabo- 
ration, the French refuse to employ 
the now eager collaborationists, whom 
we Americans seem to find so useful and 
whom they don’t trust. They are also 
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skeptical about employing the few anti-. 


Nazis still alive, since they complicate 
the problem of governing with their 
denunciations and revenges. In gen- 
eral, the French have retained fewer 
of the pre-surrender German figures 
than we have. 


N the graph of the French occupa- 
tion policy, the main cur¥e seems 

to be traced by the ideas and person- 
ality of the First Army’s commander, 
General de Lattre, who is an unusual 
character. It is his shrewd notion that 
“German eyes and ears were perverted 
by spectacles under the Nazis,” that the 
Germans became aurally and ocularly 
susceptible to a sickly degree, and that a 
definite, spectacular, French quality, for 
which he certainly has talent, will help 
cure them. He believes that if the Ger- 
mans see another race throwing its 
weight and color about, especially in the 
Germans’ own land, they will be dis- 
illusioned and will no longer feel that 
such performances are the prerogative 
of supermen. To illustrate his idea, and 
because he’s a disciplinarian anyway, he 
is trumpeted in and out of the Renais- 
sance portal of his guartier général, on 
Lindau’s little harbor, while red-fezzed 
Senegalese soldiers as tall as ebony 
totem poles present arms. The Ger- 
mans gather in groups and stare from 
a distance. Following a new route each 
morning, his white-turbaned Moroccan 
spahis and his brown-djellabahed gou-. 
miers from the Atlas Mountains trot 
along the roads on their little gray or 
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brown stallions and gallop impressively 
through the towns. While he is reduc- 
ing German pride, de Lattre is delib- 
erately building pride up among his 
Frenchmen to offset the shame, lethar- 
gy, and corrosive influences of 1940-44. 
His officers are billeted in hillside cha- 
teaux with staffs of German domestics; 
his troops cock their helmets over one 
ear, drive their jeeps like crazy, and live 
on the limited fat of the land. Frater- 
nization doesn’t bother the French. No 
matter what fraternizing a French 
soldier does, there’s no danger that he 
likes the Germans, or even that particu- 
lar German. As for rape—of the 
French African troops, only the 
goumiers have their wives with them, 
and that doesn’t inhibit them—the 
French harshly consider that France 
herself was raped. As for looting, 
which they call recouping—as it often 
is, when they pounce upon German 
caches of French wines, bed sheets, 
dresses, and even children’s toys 
the officers declare that, aside from 
rabbits or chickens for the pot, their 
soldiers now recoup less than American 
G.I.s liberate. Many men in the First 
Army escaped to North Africa during 
the occupation, many others fought in 
the resistance, and many lost their fam- 
ilies, either as hostages or in Dachau. 
As they grimly say, the occupation does 
not bore them. 

According to certain of his officers, 
General de Lattre is really practicing in 
Germany his pet personal French Army 
idea, the Ecole des Cadres et de Mon- 
iteur de ?Education Physique, which 
he thought up and first tried out in 
Tunisia, in 1941, and later tentatively 
set going again at Rouffach, near Col- 
mar, in France. The idea of his Cadres 
is a sort of Commando training and spe- 
cial education for men picked because 
they are physically the flower of the 
flock. With this goes a socializing and, 
to French Army brass hats, a scan- 
dalizing new esprit-de-corps notion that 
throws the officers and noncoms—there 
are no privates—into the same training 
classes and camps. In Tunisia, his Army 
engineers built him a stadium, with gym- 
nasium and pavilion, which displeased 
him so thoroughly that he warned 
them he didn’t want to have to lay eyes 
on it the next morning. They labored 
all night to raze it and, by working 
night and day for a week, managed to 
put up something he had planned him- 
self. At Lake Constance, his Cadres 
march, sunburned and singing, to their 
daily swim. It’s these Cadre lads that 
he plans—if he keeps his high post—to 
use In contacts with, and as examples 
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_ to, the Germans and who will eventu- 


ally handle German reéducation. No 
matter who runs the reéducation pro- 
gram, all the French, after their two 
defeats by the Germans and their one 
unsuccessful victory over them, today 
regard German reéducation as a com- 


‘mon and solemn European responsi- 


bility. 


ITH the candid interest that the 

French always have in a fantastic 
character, French First Army officers 
cheerfully discuss the startling anecdotes 
that make up their commander’s leg- 
end. Apparently he flies into what are 
known as four-day rages; probably liv- 
er, they think. He almost flew into a 
double, or eight-day, rage last month 
when he took his first official Lake 
Constance boat ride in a captured Ger- 
man gunboat and his French Navy pilot 


innocently steered it into the Swiss por- 


tion of the lake, whereupon the stur- 
dily neutral Swiss fired across its prow. 
He is respected by his troops but not 
loved. He punishes and praises—often 
the same person—with great rapidity. 
His conversation has a violent and win- 
ning charm; his ideas spring from a 
literary mind. The best bon mot about 
him is that he has enough defects to de- 
stroy him and enough good qualities to 


make him. He was a general before de 


Gaulle was and is reported not to get on 
with him. Paris military and political 
circles consider de Lattre ambitious. He 


’ is fifty-four, a country aristocrat from 
the same Vendée town in which Clem- 


age et 
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énceau was born, is married, has a son, 
Bernard, in one of his tank corps, has 
flashing dark eyes and an eagle nose, 


is not quite tall enough, is elegant in 


manner and battle dress, and wears the 
Médaille Militaire, which when pre- 
sented to a general ranks as his most 
precious order. Many experts consider 
him the best strategic brain in France 
and his Belfort operation in Novem- 


‘ber, 1944, the best military deception 


of the war. He planned it in October, 
in the nearby town of Besangon, where 
he widely gave out a secret order that 
his army would spend the winter there 
and not attack until spring. The day 
after the dissemination of this order, his 


-- spies, much to his satisfaction, brought 


rr. 


him a German photostatic copy of it. 
His real secret orders were written, dur- 
ing the next three weeks, by his own 
hand. He removed troops from Gen- 
eral Béthouart, who was to lead the at- 
tack, to make the Nazis think that chaos 
reigned in the French camp, and he 
spread the story that these troops were 
getting ready to attack an Atlantic pock- 


LISTEN: .... 


For some first-rate CBS entertain- 
ment this summer, you might pin up 
this list right next to your radio: 

EDWIN C. HILL—Sunday, 7 p.m. EWT 
in Men of Vision. 

HUGH HERBERT—Sunday at 7:30 
p-m. EwT in That’s My Pop. 

MARY ASTOR—Monday at 8:30 p.m. 
EwT in the Merry Life of Mary Christ- 
mas. 

PAT O’BRIEN—Monday at 9:30 p.m. 
EWT in The Sea Has a Story. 

NORMAN CORWIN—Tuesday at 9 p.m. 
EWT in Columbia Presents Corwin. 

BRIAN AHERNE—Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
EWT in The Saint. . 

ANN SOTHERN—Wednesday at 10:30 
p-m. EWT in Maisie. 

RAY BOLGER—Friday at 10 p.m. EWr 
in the Ray Bolger Show. 

DICK TODD—Saturday at 9 p.m. EWT 
in Your Hit Parade. 

* 

Pfc. George Welch Sr. is a Colonel’s 
orderly and driver with the 89th Divi- 
sion at Camp Old Gold, somewhere in 
France. George Welch Jr. is 544 years 
old and lives with his mother in | 
Hollywood. 

Recently George Jr. wrote to 
George Sr. and told him he’d be 
on the air on Columbia’s G.E. 
Houseparty program at 4 p.m. 
EWT on Friday, June 22. George 
Sr. told his Colonel, his Colonel 
told SHAEF .and SHAEF asked 
CBS please to shortwave the pro- 
gram to Paris so George Sr. could hear 
George Jr. 

CBS said sure. So George Sr. traveled 
the 200 miles from Camp Old Gold to 
SHAEF and at the last minute every- 
thing went flooey because Armed Forces 
Radio policy doesn’t permit commer- 
cials to be broadcast to the military. The 
commercials on G.E. Houseparty are 
skillfully woven throughout the text of 
the program and are hard to delete. 

So for a bad moment it looked as if 
George Sr. had made his trip in vain. 
But CBS had made a recording of the 
program and intended, come hell or 
high-water, that George Sr. should hear 
his boy. CBS lifted from the recording 
the spot of dialogue in which Art Link- 
letter interviewed George Jr.; arranged 
with Press Wireless and SHAEF to hold 
open a special shortwave communica- 
tion channel, and exactly at 4:54 p.m. 








EWT (10:54 Paris time), George Sr., 
listening at SHAEF in Paris, heard: 

LINKLETTER (in Hollywood): Georgie, 
where is your Dad? 

GEORGE JR.: In France. 

LINKLETTER: What part of France? 

GEORGIE: Just plain France. 

LINKLETTER: Now, Georgie, what 
message do you want to send him? 

GEORGIE: I love you, Daddy. 

* 

And speaking of commercials, a lot 
of homesick American boys overseas are 
less homesick because the Armed Forces 
Radio Stations rebroadcast many of the 
radio programs you listen to. With only 
one difference: the commercials are 
taken out. But to the boys on Saipan the 


* words “A beautiful Eversharp Pen and 


Pencil set” bring memories of home just 
as real as Phil Baker’s gags. So the 
Saipan radio announcer one day in- 
serted his own commercial: 

“Don’t overlook our collapsible fox- 
hole—no hurry, no rush, no dig-in.” 

* 

If you don’t think the Japs are 
- worried about your Red Cross 
blood donations, you didn’t hear 
what Col. Earle Boothe, head of 
the New York Red Cross Blood 
Bank, told Arthur Godfrey, head 
of GAPSALS (Give A Pint—Save 
A Life Society). 

The Red Cross is now painting 
its blood containers an olive drab 
because the aluminum foil wrap- 
ping reflects the sun and Jap snipers 
have been knocking them off with alarm- 
ing regularity. 

Boothe told the story the other day 
on CBS at the fourth meeting of the 
GAPSALS. With the temperature hit- 
ting 90, Godfrey rounded up 1739 mem- 
bers, each of whom gave a pint, bringing 
the total donations of the Society to over 
7000. The next meeting is September 15, 
That’s plenty of notice for you to be 
there. * 
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Why we stopped 
borrowing notebooks 


FRIEND OF ouRS has a remarkable note- 

book. In it he keeps a catalogue of words. 

Words to describe weather. Words to describe 
women. Words to describe food. 

When we wanted ‘to write a piece about 
Camembert cheese, we 
borrowed the note- 
book. We turned to the 
section: Food, words 
to describe. And we 
made checks by the 


Camembert words. 





For the golden crust, we chose tender. For 
the creamy center, a whole bouquet of words 
... mellow, mild, smooth, delicate. 

We sprinkled these words through a para- 
graph of prose. We read it over. We stared at 
the words. The words stared back. Something 
was very wrong. 

So we took out a 
package of Borden’s 
Military Brand Cam- 
embert, and spread 
the cheese on a crack- 
er. We tasted. We tasted again. We spread 
another cracker. 

How foolish to consult a notebook! For the 
soul of Camembert is a gentle, fugitive thing. 
It cannot be captured in an adjective, or held 
in a net of sentences. It must be enjoyed— 
wordlessly and abundantly! 

We spread another cracker, 


MILITARY BRAND CAMEMBERT 


One of Borden’s Fine Cheeses 
AIR CONDITIONED 
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et. By this time, sufficient chaos really 
did reign to cause one of his colonels to 
complain, “Mon Général, I no longer 
understand anything.” “Perfect,” de 
Lattre said, beaming. At the climax of 
these deceptions, Winston Churchill ar- 
rived in Besancon and saw the goumiers 
walking barefoot in the snow and 
the over-all poverty of the French 
equipment, which the Americans had 
given the French and which they had 
been forced to spread too thin. Being 
made privy to the General’s real plans 
for a sudden, swift attack, Churchill, 
it is reported, not only declared it im- 
possible but said that he was going to 
see Eisenhower the next day in Lon- 
don and that Eisenhower would un- 
doubtedly make it impossible by or- 
dering no attack until warm weather. 
De Lattre attacked the next morning 
and Belfort fell to him and his men on 
November 20th. 

This spring, during the Rhine-cross- 
ing season, de Lattre and his army 
got over it at night, at Germersheim, 
in captured German rowboats, which 
they lashed together and affixed auto- 
mobile motors to. By dawn, one of his 
nine divisions of Infanterie Coloniale 
had passed over and gained three kilo- 
metres. It was after the Rhine crossing 
that de Lattre and his First Army and 
General Jacob Devers and his Ameri- 
can Seventh Army, who had fought 
with the First all the way up from the 
south of France, took their separate 
military paths. 


T was a remarkably sociable effort 

to ease troubled Franco-American 
relations that de Lattre made when 
he recently used Lake Constance as 
the scene of a fabulous féte in honor 
of General Devers, now commander 
of the American Sixth and “[welfth 
Army Groups, with forty other Ameri- 
can and twenty French generals at- 
tending. The féte, which was as gran- 
diose as something under Louis XIV 
and included an almost royal use of a 
large slice of the French Army, lasted 
from three o'clock on the afternoon 


of June 15th to three o’clock the next | 


morning and dazzled the Americans, 
the French, and even the Germans— 
what little of it the defeated foe could 
see at a distance—by its magnificence 
and taste. It covered territory extend- 
ing from the General’s residence in 
Lindau, at one end of the lake, to the 
town of Constance, near the other end, 
and it included an al-fresco dinner for 
four hundred guests, antiphonal choirs 
singing invisibly behind forest trees, 
Lithuanian dancers from a displaced- 
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hs is camp, a military parade, and a 
_ nocturnal boat ride with searchlights 
~ overhead, air support, and stalwarts 

bem the goumiers serving as linkmen, 


with flaming flambeaux, to guide the 
guests ashore afterward. 

It would seem that the present poor 
Franco-American relations, © which 
weren't entirely repaired by de Lat- 
tre’s hospitality, really started years ago 
at the top—the lack of affection be- 
tween Roosevelt and de Gaulle, whose 


rift, spreading out through time and 


troubles on both sides, has now led to 
the two nations’ distant disregard for 
each other. Against the background of 


Francophobia which is found in much 


of our occupation army, the rare 
Francophile is looked on as peculiar. 
What to the French has long seemed 
the shiftiness of our State Department; 
what to the Americans now seems the 
arrogance of the French in foreign re- 
lations; what to the French seems 
Yankee bossiness and what to the Amer- 
icans seems Gallic inefficiency; the row- 
diness of our G.I. on leave in ungay 
Paris; the G.I.’s irritation at what ev- 
erything costs him with the deflated dol- 
lar and inflated franc; our pre-liberation 
promises of help and our inability to 
fulfill them because we were still busy 
liberating; and, above all, turning warm 
blood to ink, the vast bureaucracy, with 
tentacles full of papers, forms, signa- 
tures, orders, counter-orders, and per- 
missions granted or denied—these ele- 
ments have deformed our contacts. On 
both sides, what was a war has turned 
into a Jong-drawn-out quarrel. We de- 
mand gratitude as if it could be ordered, 
and the French demand respect as if it 
could be had for the asking. Isolation- 
ism and xenophobia have come to seem 
hike a couple of naturals, and the idiocies 


_ of nationalism have set in as a form of 


virility. The unified weight of the three 
Western Allies saved Europe; now their 
jealousies are beginning to unbalance it. 
The German generals’ misery at losing 
the war must be mitigated by what they 
hear of the Allies’ lack of pleasure in the 
peace. 


— long as history leaves the average 
Frenchman alone, he is not a trav- 
eller, Occupation has again sent 
Frenchmen in large numbers, and with 
a new sense of observation, into one of 
the prettiest portions of the land of a na- 
tion that has repeatedly been their ene- 
my. Among the French of the First 
Army, men and officers both, there 
seems to be astonishment at finding 
have-not Germany looking so rich in 
green fields and at seeing, along the 
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roads, a silent, hard-working popula- 
tion whose uniformed men for five 
years obediently spread noise and de- 
struction over Europe. As one young 
French soldier remarked, simply, “J/s 
ne méritent pas un si beau pays’ — They 
don’t deserve such a beautiful country. 
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POESY DEPARTMENT ~ 


[From the Boston Globe| 
YOUTH AND THE Man 


Picked up in the gutter 
And placed in the Hall of Fame. 
He had written many a classic, 


Rhythm and Rhyme, Edgar Allan Poe his 


name. 


“The Gold Bug” Twenty-five dollars, 
He did receive. 

Printed and placed throughout the world. 

Like one great flag unfurled. 


The things he wrote, and the things he 
thought, 

Made one wonder a lot and a lot, 

One of the Boys and moving about, 


Thought many things amidst the Tavern 


shout. 
Mystery, intrigue, was his lot, 
Ever after youth was spent and sort. 
Older writing here and there, 
Never giving up, never despair, 
Over the paper dashed the pen, 
To the tune of Winter, snow and rain. 


Summer too was material months, 

Poems and stories, books and clumps, 

Ink in the dust, Pen in hand, sitting on a 
clump of dirt in the sand. 

He scratches “The End” and lays the pen 
down. That’s another for the World to 
Sound. i 

Youth, spent among the paper and pens, 

Long reams of paper, long, long ends; 

A stranger wherever he went, 

To tavern, store, or small show hall. 

Dreaming, thinking, 1,000,000 words, 

Easy, easy, enough for him and him alone, 

But requiring thought and lots and lots of 
stuff. = ; 

Older and forward into literature, 

Into a tavern one day, : 

Name unknown, among strangers to play; 

One took him by the trousers, the other 
by the belt 


And, in American slang, “Threw him out.” 


Landing in the gutter, with stars and moon _ 


above. 
Late and pleasure tavern. - 
And Poe himself the Pen’in the Dust. 
A light fall he tumbled, results; 
It might have been a mountain peak, 
Amidst the tavern thrust. 


Like Aesop, the writers fall; 

He was the first and Laugh King of them 
all. 

Yet guards pushed him over in a fall. 

Poe, in the American Hall of Fame, 

But Aesop and Poe both would say, 

“Tt’s ail just the same.” 
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HE other afternoon one of this 
department’s listening posts over- 
heard a first-time visitor to Aque- 


_ duct complain that in hours of tramping 


around the place his feet had never once 
been off concrete. The visitor added 


_ wistfully that all race tracks should have 
_ grass-covered paddocks, as well as trees 


ioned. The race track of the 
future, which is undoubtedly , 


under which horses could be 
saddled. That’s  old-fash- 


going to be built just as soon 


as the war is over, will have an air-con- 


ditioned paddock, equipped with tele- 


itself will be concrete. 


vision, and everything except the track 
Right now, 


_ Aqueduct, the newest and smallest of 


Long Island’s courses, is doing all right 
without either grass or air-conditioning. 
The attendance at the opening, Mon- 
day of last week, was nearly thirty thou- 
sand and the crowds have been large 


ever since. Horseplayers like to be un- 


comfortable, apparently. 


NE of the disappointments of the 
week was the failure of Stymie 


in the Queens County Handicap on 
, opening day. Because he had finished 


second to Devil Diver in the Suburban, 
and because he was ridden by Arcaro, 


_who is awfully good right now (Ar- 


; 
; 
' 


] 
; 
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caro rode three winners that after- 
noon), Stymie was a hot favorite. Just 
before the start of the race, he balked; 
he sat down in his stall in the starting 
gate and got so tangled up that it took 
considerable pulling and hauling by 
the assistant starters to put him on his 
feet again. The mishap must have taken 
a lot out of him, but he managed to 
finish a fairly close second, behind 
Olympic Zenith. I haven’t kept track 
of how many horses have been hurt in 
the stall gate this season, but I daresay 
that the length of the list would surprise 
people. 

I hardly know what to say about 
Esteem. He ran no better on his first ap- 
pearance at Aqueduct than he did on his 
first at Belmont Park. Perhaps he takes 
after his mamma, Esposa, who, you may 
remember, needed a lot of racing to 
wind her up to her best form. We'll 
know more about that after we see him 
in the $10,000 Shevlin Stakes and the 
$50,000 Dwyer Stakes next week. 


AVE you ever noticed that gray 
horses seem to be either very good 


or just plain incompetent? Look it up 


PTHE RACE TRACK 


Hard Going 





sometime if you don’t believe me. What 
reminded me of this was the return of 
First Fiddle, who is a gray and one of 
the good ones. While he doesn’t gallop 
with quite his old freedom—after all, 
he’s six now and housemaid’s knee or 
some such infirmity may be creeping 
up on him—there are races in the old 
fellow yet. Devil Diver, you 
know, must give him nine 
pounds in the Brooklyn 
Handicap. Incidentally, Devil 
as: : 
Diver, who’s been assigned 
132 pounds in the Brooklyn, has to spot 
Rounders, the recent winner of both the 
Dixie and the Suffolk Handicaps, six 
pounds. I hope he can do it. 


NSTEAD of concerning yourself 

with the dismal problem of picking 
daily doubles, you might spend your 
weekend reading “American Race 
Horses, 1944,” the ninth yearbook of 
the series published by Lieutenant Al- 
fred Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Press. This 
book, which was written by Joe H. 
Palmer, is the neatest, most entertain- 
ing, most thoughtful work on the thor- 
oughbred that Pve come across in a 
long time. It not only tells you what 
the forty leading horses did last season 
but what they look like, and it includes 
such lagniappe as the true story about 


Devil Diver’s limp, how Bossuet got his: 


name, and so on. Mr. Palmer turns a 
nice phrase, too! The book has the cus- 
tomary charts of all the important stakes 
races and is generously illustrated. The 
edition is limited to a thousand copies 
and sells for fifteen dollars. You can get 
it at your bookdealer’s or from The Stake 


Bulletin, Box 109, Belair, Maryland. 


Dos CHECKPOINTS reports 
that one of the more successful 
bettors at Aqueduct these days is a rail- 
road man who always wagers exactly 


$600 to show and wins practically all 
his bets. Knowing the fallibility of 


‘Jack’s Little Green Card and the 


like, Diogenes thinks that the fellow 
must be getting his handicap figures 
from the columns of a Long Island 
Railroad timetable. —Aupax MInor 
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SOCIAL NOTES FROM ALL OVER 
[From the Cairo Egyptian Mail| 


H.E. the British Ambassador and Lady 
Killearn last night gave their seventh and 


last cocktail party in celebration of VE- 
Day. 


SIAMESE 


SHIN BARKER 


Smugly lurking at shin level on the 
outside of many a well-protected 
building is a strange device known 
as a Siamese Connection. 


These connections have probably 
skinned more shins, ruined more 
dispositions, made more enemies 
than any other gadget in the U.S. 


Functionally, however, they may 
be called perfect. When the build- 
ing they protect has a fire, a fire 
department engine pumps water 
through them from the street 
hydrant into the standpipe inside 
the building. This water then flows, 
at increased pressure, into the 
building’s sprinkler system or hose 
connections. 


Once a fire has been put out, the 
Siamese Connection is through. 
And that’s where Atlantic Fire In- 
surance comes in. It gives you a 
prompt and ungrudging adjustment 
and a profit-sharing dividend, with 
no deduction for individual losses. 
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Back of each policy is Atlantic’s 
unquestioned financial strength, its 
103-year record of meeting every 
obligation in full and its reputation 
as one of America’s oldest and 
strongest insurance companies. 


Discuss Atlantic Fire Insurance 
with your own broker or agent. We 
believe he will recommend it. Ask 
him also about Atlantic insurance 
for your furs, jewelry, fine arts, and 
other personal property. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual INSURANCE Gnpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Albany + Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas Detroit 
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under a group of palm trees, t fale 
ing. The youngest of them was a tall, 
black-haired kid. “Sure i is something,” 
he was saying. “They fought like hell 
here on Guadalcanal and look at it now 
—nothing but a lousy staging area. Bet 
two years ago we wouldn’t be sitting 
here as calm as this. It must have been 
hot then, hey, Pop?” 
Pop didn’t answer, but Eddie, who 


was between the other two in age, 


grunted and said, “It’s hot now. Look 
at my shirt.” 

Pop puffed on his pipe. He was sit- 
ting against one of the trees, a crumpled 
handkerchief covering his partly bald, 
wet head. “‘Must be the end of the war 
for real,” he said. “I?ve set my can 
down in Africa, Italy, and now the Pa- 
cific. Not many more places left, except 
the States.” 

“Youll never see the States, Pop,” 
said Eddie. “You and the kid are too 
big. When you come off them landing 
barges, first thing the Japs pick off is 
the big guys.” 

“You’re just full of happy thoughts, 
Eddie,” Pop said. 

The kid was watching a formation 
of bombers approaching the island. He 
said, “Do they really pick off the big 
guys, Pop?” 

“No, although I guess the big boys 
are easier targets. Why talk about it?” 

“And the Japs've got a complex 
against big guys,” Eddie said, watching 
the kid. ‘ ‘Being shrimps, they think a 
big man is important. They don’t pay no 
mind to small, skinny guys like me.” 

The planes roared overhead and Pop 
said, ““B-24s.” 

The kid said, ““Must be swell to fly. 
Weren’t you in the Air Corps, Pop?” 

Eddie looked at Pop and laughed. 

“Well,” Pop said, “I never 
did no combat flying.” 

“But you flew a lot?” 

“Sure, I used to hitch rides up 
and down Italy,” Pop said. 

“That’s right. Tell him all 
about the wild blue yonder,” 
Eddie said. 

“At least I didn’t spend my first year 
overseas running a goddam motion- 
picture projector,” Pop said loudly. 

“So what?” Eddie said smoothly. 
“Infantry has us both now. That was 
a good racket I had. Damn good.” 

The kid was still watching the planes 
in the distance. “Know what I think 
when I see a plane?” he asked. “It must 
be better dying up there. Sort of cleaner 


allright. Once at a base in Italy, a plane 
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than if you get it in a foxhole or the 
jungle mud.” 

“What’s everybody talking about dy- 
ing for?” Pop said quickly. He turned 
to the kid. “Let me tell you something. 
The clouds may look nice and clean, 
but it’s cold up there. You don’t know 
how cold it gets around fifteen thousand 
feet. “he inside of a plane is cold—noth- 
ing warm, all cold metal and gadgets 
and oil. You get a feeling like you don’t 
belong, like a guy’s place is on the 
ground. And when those babies go— 
Wham! They burn like tissue paper or 
explode before you know what hap- 
pened.” 

“Anyway, what goes up comes down. 
You always end up in the ground,” 
Eddie said. 

“But youre dead then,” the kid said. 
“T don’t know. Pd hate to be looking 
at some damn pile of dirt and rocks 
knowing it’s the last thing I’ll see in my 
life. Up there, well, you can see the 
whole world, almost.” 


Pop lasted “Tt’s great up there, 
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crashed as it landed, burned up. We - 
were having fried chicken that night, 
first time in months. Nobody ate it be- 
cause it smelled like the mess on the 
runway. Damn. Why talkabout dying?” 
Eddie said, “Then why don’t you 
stop? Me, I’m the only guy that can 
talk. I seen Death himself once.” 
“You did?” the kid said. 
“Yeah, he saw it in the movies, be- : 
hind his projector,” Pop said. moe 
“No kidding,” Eddie said. “I got — 
pneumonia in Tunis. I was in the hos- — 
pital with a hell of a temperature. 
Would have kicked off if they hadn’t 
given me penicillin. Anyway, when I 
was out, I dreamed I was walking 
through a dark woods, a spooky joint. 
At the end there was a path that led out 
into the sunlight and green 
fields. Death was waiting ‘theres % 
to take me along that path.” 
“And she was a tall, pretty : 
girl, wearing white robes?” the > 
kid poke. 
“Death wasn’t a girl; it was a : 
man. Looked like Dick Tracy.” — 
Pop sat up straight. “Dick Tracy?” 
Eddie nodded. “A big, husky guy. 
Like Jack Holt used to look in the 
movies, strong and capable—like he 
could handle himself. He took my arm — 
and said sort of quietly, ‘Let’swalkdown 
the path, son.’ I was going to do it, that 
path looked so warm and sunny. Then | 
I hesitated. I guess that was when they 
gave me the penicillin. Dick Tracy just 
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Waste paper takes about two months to go from your curbstone to the front line. In that 
- time it’s reprocessed into cartons tocarry such essentials as blood plasma, rations, or ammunition, 


Five tons of supplies are needed for every man going across—and 


. one more ton is needed every month he stays there! 


Nearly every article shipped overseas is 
wrapped or packed in paper! 


If we are to help avoid further drastic cuts 
in civilian paper allotments— everyone 
must save paper! Clean out your 
basement, attic, store rooms. Turn in your 
old paper regularly. Never burn it! 


When waste paper is sold, many organiza- 
tions channel some of the funds to help 
wounded veterans by providing the little 
extras which mean so much during 
convalescence...or to support other 
worthy community projects. 


Support the Double V Program—Save 
Every Scrap of Paper! 


Separate and tie in bundles: 1. 
Wastebasket scraps. 2. Corrugated 
boxes, brown paper and bags. 3. 
Magazines and books. 4. News- 


papers. 


This advertisement prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board 
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smiled and said, ‘No rush. ‘Take your 
time. I’]] be back later.’ Then he walked 
down the path and left me in the woods. 
He had some shoulders.” 

The kid said, “I always thought 
Death would be like an angel. That’s 
the way they got it in posters. My old 
man is a hot rock in the American Le- 
gion—makes speeches about our hal- 
lowed dead, the debt we owe them, 
they did not die in vain.” The kid 
grinned. “Bet he’s bulling about ‘my 
son in the far-flung Pacific’ right now.” 

“That’s a lot of bunk,” Pop said. 
“Whether they died in vain or not 
doesn’t matter, and if we owe them a 
debt, it don’t count—they’re dead. 
The dead never collect anything but 
worms.” 

“’That’s no way to talk,” Eddie said. 

‘‘Aw, go back to your comic strip,” 
Pop said. “A dead guy’s dead.” 

“Maybe they get a reward in heav- 
en,” the kid said seriously. 

Pop said, ““Then we don’t owe ’em 
nothing on earth.” 

“T don’t know,” the kid said. “Ifa 
guy dies, we owe him something. He 
died fighting for his country.” 

“That’s right,” Eddie said. 

“Don’t give me no speeches,” Pop 
said fiercely. The sweat was starting 
to roll down his big face. “The dead 
are dead; they can’t collect. Sure, we 
owe his family plenty. We owe the live 
soldier something, and not just fancy 
words. Me, I been in since I was thirty- 
two. Four years out of my life at this 
stage of the game is bad. Hell, youre 
kids. You don’t know what a guy push- 
ing forty has to do to get a job.” 

“Plenty of work selling apples on 
the street corners,” Eddie said. 

The kid said, “Maybe we'll get a 
bonus.” 

“What the hell good is a bonus?” 
Pop said. “A handout don’t last. I just 
want some peace, not have to worry 
too much, work at a decent job. Me and 
the wife don’t ask for much—steady 
job, a little apartment, some clothes, 
take in a show now and then. Maybe 
we'll even try to have a kid if the war 
is over before she has her change of 
life.”” 

Eddie laughed. 

Pop turned on him. “‘You laugh too 
much. What’s so damn funny about 
that?” 

“Nothing,” Eddie said quickly. 

“Damn right, nothing,” Pop said. 
“The Army’s no place to get old in. 
That’s why I ae like this talk about 
dying. I mean, I want to collect what’s 
coming to me. They used to talk a lot 
about fighting for freedom from want 
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and fear. Don’t hear much about that 
now. All they talk about is who is going 
to get this island or run that country. 
Freedom from want and worry, that’s 
the payoff, what I’m going to collect. 
After the war, I figure, a soldier’s en- 
titled to as much peace and happiness as 
they can give him. That’s why I want 
to be around.” 


HE beefy sergeant at the head of 

the platoon stood up and blew a 
whistle. “Shake the lead out! Shake the 
lead out!” he shouted. 

The men lined up quickly. Eddie 
said, “One good thing, the sergeant is 
big. Maybe the Japs’ll get him.” 

“You're as funny as a boil,”’ Pop said, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

The platoon started walking down 
the road in two columns, one column on 
each side of the road. The kid was in 
front of Pop. After a while, he said 
over his shoulder, “Don’t worry. We'll 
get a bonus. My old man wrote me the 
Legion is starting to plug it already.” 
Pop shook his head sadly. 

Eddie was in the other column. He 
looked over at Pop and laughed. ““Take 
it easy, Pop,” he said. “Maybe the Le- 
gion can put in a good word for you 
with Dick Tracy, too.”—-LEN ZINBERG 


FAIR AND COOLER 


The W.P.B. announces that this sum- 
mer there will be a larger supply of Fre- 
on, the fluid used in railroad air-condition- 


‘ing units.—News item. 


Remember how it was before 

That precious Freon went to war, 

How thoroughly one’s blood congealed 

In cars hermetically sealed? 

Even at ninety in the shade 

The five-fifteen was well glacéed, 

While zephyrs not of sea or land 

Blew down and chemically fanned 

Our fevered brows. No extra fare 

To breathe refrigerated air. 

Then came the days when, homeward 

bound, 

We caught a salty whiff of Sound 

And always, after New Rochelle, 

Were conscious of a country smell. 

Windows and doors were open wide 

While we sat sweating out the ride. 

And then it was we lost our freeze 

To government priorities. 

But now it looks as though we’re due 

For reconversion and a new 

Supply of Freon to insure 

A tolerable temperature, 

Plus (and I'd much prefer it minus) 

Stiff necks and the commuter’s sinus. 
—Les.Liz NELSON JENNINGS 
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HE gift shops are full of useful 

summer stuff, and none of it 

makeshift, either. At Bergdorf 
Goodman, there are Lucite things in 
almost prewar abundance—magazine 
racks, wastebaskets, trays, clothes hang- 
ers, hatstands, table mats, boxes, and 
especially a vast Lucite salad bowl that 
couldn’t be more beautiful and could 
hardly be bigger. It’s a salad 
bowl in which you can actual- 
ly toss a salad. Big as it is, the 
bowl is as light as a soap bub- 
ble and, in fact, looks some- 
thing like one, or maybe Id 
better say half of one. Squarish 
Lucite tossing tools with good long 
handles go with it. There are even 
table place mats, which are large, thick, 
and rigid, in colorless, transparent Lu- 
cite or in deep, smoky green Lucite. You 
can have hand-painted designs or mon- 
ograms on them if you like. 

Bergdorf has some wonderful closet 
boxes (not, as it happens, made of Lu- 
cite, which was probably just an over- 
sight) for people who haven’t all the 
household space they'd like. These can 
be folded flat and stored away in a 
drawer when they aren’t being used. 
The boxes are covered with a flowery 
chintz. ‘There are two designs: hatbox 
size, at $3.50, and shirtwaist size, at $4. 

Bergdorf has also made up some 
blanket covers in such summery stutts 
as flowered marquisette, dotted swiss, 
and batistes in eggshell, pink, blue, or 
tea rose with all-over embroidery in 
self-color. The covers look good enough 
to be used as spreads. There are ruffled 
pillow shams to match the marquisette 
and the dotted swiss. A set of a single 
cover and a sham is $20 to $30. A 
somewhat more tailored set is made 
of sheer white nylon (yes, nylon) that 
has a lacy pattern worked into the 
weave. The nylon is cool to the touch, 
smooth, and has a crisp texture rather 
like tissue paper. 

Next, there are some lap robes of 
soft, light, leopard-spotted plush lined 
with a wool tweed that is equally 
soft and light. You can have your 
choice of red, beige, or Kelly green. 
They’d be nice, Id say, for chilly knees 
on the terrace after dusk—not that you 
always have to wait until after dusk 
this summer to chill your knees, They’re 
$27.50. There are other things for 
terraces, too—all-glass, table-size hurri- 
cane candlesticks with squat, solid bases 
($8 a pair), and an oversized but light- 





weight serving tray of bleached oak 
and a folding stand. Finally, there 
is even a Thermos ice tub. It’s $25, 
in an aluminum finish that they say 
won’t tarnish. 


Aes Country Shop is well 
stocked, as it usually is, with fur- 
niture in the Early American styles 
ag (including the Pennsylvani- 

+ an), as well as with suitable 
modern furbelows for dress- 
ing up the plainness of primi- 
tive pine and cherry and ma- 
ple. The lampshades are the 
most successful of these fur- 
belows. I especially liked the opaque 
paper ones with pierced and cutout deco- 
rations that reveal starry patterns when 
the light is on. In dark and light colors, 
of which I liked best the gold. A good 
assortment of antique beds is on hand 
right now. Some of the more massive 
ones have been cut down to twin-bed 
size for small bedrooms. And the shop 
has rounded up old dining chairs, most- 
ly in the Hitchcock style, in sets of six 
and even eight. The set of six wooden- 
seat Hitchcocks that still have their 
painted decorations on the backs is per- 
fect for someone who needs just that 
many simple, sturdy chairs for a coy- 
ered dining terrace or an unpretentious 
country dining room. Other sets are 


dressier and correspondingly more ex- — 


pensive. 


Y this time, anyone might be ex- 


cused for balking at the idea of © 
hearing about even one more piece of 
old ironwork painted white, or painted 


anything, and converted to a use for 


which it was never intended. Well, 


balk if you like, but after a bit, you may 
feel equal to going down to see what 


Lord & Taylor have done about this” 
hackneyed idea. Their collection in- 
cludes lamp bases, wall brackets, candle — 


sconces, fire screens, plant stands, and 
the like made out of pieces of some ad- 
mirably hand-forged old iron estate 
gates. The things have been given a 
coat of flat white paint, which makes 
the metal look even lacier than it is. The 
lamp bases are tall and slender, having 
been made, for the most part, from leaf 
sprays, flat strips of scrollwork, and 
some elaborate bits that look as if they 
might once have been gatepost finials. 
They'd go well in any sort of room, 
traditional or modern, that can use a 
white lamp to advantage. There are 
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other lamps, made from old doorstops, 
and there is one, or was the day I was 
there—a white iron easel-type mirror 
with a white-shaded lamp perched on 
top of it—that is just the thing for a 
dressing table. The terrace tables and 
garden benches have thick white wood- 
en tops on iron legs,.some plainly old 
sewing-machine legs and others harder 
to identify; there are umbrella racks to 
use as plant starids (or, if you insist, 
as umbrella racks) ; there are acanthus- 
leaf rosettes of iron that have been 
fitted with cups to hold from one to 
six candles. “These candelabra would 
make fairly unusual table decorations, 
particularly the ones that have been 
topped off with fat, urn-shaped hurri- 
cane globes. Vertical panels of elabo- 
rate grillwork, with rings to hold plant 
pots, are pleasant things to stand before 
fireplace openings in summer, if you 
feel you must stand something before 
fireplace openings in summer. One of 
these, which you can see here on duty in 
front of a dummy fireplace, holds four 
small white pots of quite creditable 
manufactured ivy that might interest 
people whose apartments are hostile to 
honest plant life. The pots, filled with 
this ersatz greenery, are $2.95 each. 


| Petree TursauT, the wallpaper 
man, at 269 Madison Avenue 
(39th), also has something for con- 
cealing a fireplace opening. It’s a great, 
spreading wallpaper fan, which you can 
have made up of any Thibaut paper. 
It can be made to match your walls, if 
they happen to bear a Thibaut paper, 
or it can be something chintzy in the 


way of a rose pattern (rose patterns 


seem to adapt themselves especially well 
to this use). The fans are quite attrac- 
tive, even to one as bewildered as I am 
at the whole idea of hiding a fireplace 
when there isn’t a fire in it. I suppose 
a grille or a fan does keep people from 
throwing burnt matches and cigarette 
butts into your clean grate. Perhaps 
that’s enough, at that. —B.B 


HIROHITO’S HORSE GETS A BREAK 
London, June 3—(UP)—Tokyo today 


expressed concern over the welfare of Em- 
peror Hirohito and complained that the 
war interferes with his horseback-riding. 

“One hundred million Japanese are 
filled with trepidation to learn that our 
emperor has augustly been carrying out his 
daily routine work despite successive ene- 
my raids on the capital,” said the broad- 
cast. 

“It is rare now for the emperor to find 
leisure for horseback-riding.”—Pittshurgh 
Post-Gazette. 


Hon. Tail now wagging horse? 








“Pierre is going to stay affer all. 
I just gave him a bottle of William Penn!” 


OPULAR since 1898, William Penn Blended 
Whiskey owes its superior flavor to “high-point 

blending.” % * * This means that 

William Penn is blended at the exact 
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LETTER FROM ROME 


June 28 (By wIRELEss) 


HE period between the resigna- 

tion of the Bonomi Government, 

known hereabouts as the Bonomi 
Camomile (or sedative) and the ap- 
pointment of Premier Parri is common- 
ly referred to as a “crisis.” However, 
to a good many thoughtful and de- 
tached Italians I’ve talked with, this is 
like saying that a man who has been in 
bed for years with a fever of 104 hasa 
crisis whenever his temperature jumps 
to 105. Doctors are hurriedly sum- 
moned, there are excited conferences 
and consultations, the fever drops a de- 
gree, but the patient very likely feels just 
as miserable as he did before. What- 
ever it is that Italy suffers from prob- 
ably cannot be cured merely by a change 
of premiers and cabinets, these Italians 
feel. On the whole, they appear highly 
pleased with the new government, but 
they point out that certain fundamental 
ambiguities must be cleared up before 
any Italian government can be effec- 
tive. Most of all, they want the Allies 
to settle Italy’s status. Let’s drop this 
fiction of cobelligerency, they beg, and 
be honest with each other. Is Italy 
to become a respected member of the 
United Nations—that is, of the world 
—or is she to be treated as an enemy! 
They insist that until that is known, 
nothing is known. They would be 
grateful for a clear statement of Allied 
intentions on one or two other points. 
We—that is, the Allies—have made 
sacrifices and given aid that can 
never be repaid, but we have 
been here quite a while now 
and, although we are liberators, 
presumably interested in creat- 
ing a democratic way of life, 
we have done many odd and 
disturbing things. These Ital- 
ians are more than puzzled by 
our preservation of the House 
of Savoy. They are humiliated 
not by our harsh armistice 
terms (most Italians I have 
spoken to seem to feel that it 
was only just that a man like 
Badoglio, who was among 
those most guilty, should be 
forced to sign for Italy’s guilt) 
but by our subsequent bestowal 
of official blessings on many of 
the culpable men, thus tacitly 
calling all Italy Fascist and 
forcing anti-F ascists to codper- 
ate with their enemies inside 
the government. Also, they 
have, perhaps, a growing fear 
that, whereas the Americans 


give every indication that they intend to 
pack their bags presently and leave Italy 
to the Italians, the British may decide 
that, the mellow climate and the broad, 
blue Mediterranean being what they 
are, it would be nice to stay on indefi- 
nitely, “Sometimes I think we are slated 
to become a little Egypt,’ one man re- 
marked to me the other day. 

All this notwithstanding, politics ap- 
pears to be of little concern to the ma- 
jority of the people of Rome. Even in 
normal times, supposedly, their ap- 
proach to political problems is rough- 
ly that of a somnambulist who at- 
tends a large rally, cheers politely, and 
returns home without knowing he has 
left the house. Climate may account for 
this phenomenon, or perhaps it’s simply 
the result of cynicism induced by living 
in the shadow of too many relics of too 
many old governments. For the past 
month, political leaders from the more 
vigorous north have poured into Rome, 
bustling with energy, carrying brief- 
cases, and looking like Eric Johnston; 
by the end of their first day of confer- 
ences with politicians down here, they 
have aged noticeably. I was struck by 
this recently when I talked to a friend 
of mine from Milan, the editor of a 
middle-of-the-road-party paper, who 
had flown down for some consultations. 
In Milan he had been a vibrant little 
man—intense, garrulous, and provoca- 
tive. Now his shoulders were bowed 
and he was dispirited and uncommuni- 


cative. “What’s wrong?” I asked. 
“Rome,” he said wearily. “Just Rome.” 


FTER a year of Allied occupation, 
Rome is still struggling toward 
normality. Street lights are faint at best, 
and many are not working at all. Home 
consumption of electricity is supposed to 
be limited to the equivalent of one dim 
bulb for each room, burning approxi- 
mately three hours a day, but the rule 
is hard to enforce and many people have 
discovered that by putting little sticks 
in their meters they can keep them from 
recording the power consumed. Most 
hotels have been requisitioned by the Al- 
lies. Prices in the restaurants open to the 
public are literally prohibitive except to 
the very rich (who, as someone has said 
here, have “‘survived brilliantly, under 
Fascism, through war, and in peace”) 
and the nouveaux riches of the black 
market. Many of the black-market peo- 
ple are former maids and porters. Wear- 
ing shoes that cost the equivalent of a 
hundred and twenty dollars and five- 
hundred-doellar suits, they consider it al- 
most degrading to pay only fifteen or 
twenty dollars for a meal. As usual, the 
middle classes have suffered the most, 
and ever since the Nazi occupation they 
have been gradually disposing of their 
possessions. ‘Staying alive a couple of 
years ago,” one middle-class Italian said 
to me, “meant waking up each morn- 
ing, looking around the room, and de- 
ciding whether today it would be the 
bed, the bureau, or the old family can- 
dlesticks.”” Conditions have improved 











The Picture Flatters Me, 


But the Story is True... 


“I’ve been making wheels. axles and such 
things for automobiles and trucks ever since 
the beginning. 


“T’ye owned and driven nearly every type 
of car. 


“T got my All-Fluid Drive Dodge in Octo- 
ber 1941, and have driven it over 85,000 
miles. 


“T've never known anything like this car 
for comfort and economy. With two re-caps 
I’m still on my original tires and I get 
around twenty miles to the gallon of gas. 








“This car seems to flow when it runs, and 
you get an entirely new smoothness in the 
general feel of things. 


“As an engineer I know that these things 
come from All-Fluid Drive. It’s a great 
Dodge accomplishment, and a milestone in 


car history.” fiat 
liasbo Wheel Corp., Detroit 


PRESIDENT 


DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation «© You'll Enjoy “The Music of MORTON GOULD,” Thursdays, CBS, 9:00 P.M., E. W.T. 


— 
ape 





All right, you weren’t one of 
Ten Best-Dressed Men! But 
have any of them the social 
fascination, the enigmatic 
skill, that we’re about to give 
you? 


Come closer. Entre nous, 
there’s a booklet. It’s called 
“Feats of Balancing.” It’s full 
of baffling, entertaining bal- 
ancing stunts with which you 
—using only props from any 
kitchen—can make your male 
guests give lowwhistles. (The 
gals will flutter their eye- 
lashes at you.) 





PSST! NEED SOME PRESTIGE? 


And these balancing secrets 
are from the TOP. From Car- 
stairs, no less—practically the 
inventors and sole patentees 
of balancing. Which is elo- 
quently proven, as you know, 
in Carstairs White Seal whis- 
key, the Perfectly Balanced 
Blend. 


Now, “Feats of Balancing” 
would be a best-seller—except 
that we’re GIVING it away. 
Quick—write for your free 
copy to Carstairs Bros., Inc., 
Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. 17. Then 
yoicks, and into the limelight! 


THE MAN WHO CARES SAYS: CARSTAIRS 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof, 72% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc., 


Baltimore, Md. 









planes, will make it possib 
YU. S. travelers to reach Ecuado 

Peru, Chile and Argentina in fr 

11% to 24 hours, and bring to 


hemisphere an increasing share 


postwar world progress. _ 
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somewhat, but every newspaper con- 


tains such pathetic little advertisements 
“Rather urgently, a lady sells, at 
small price, a radio, binoculars, sewing 


machine, and double bed” and “Suit 
of English material—as new—average 





Basically, there are only two thriv- 
ing businesses, the black market and 
the camionettes. The electric buses are 
out of commission, and although the 
street cars are’ running, most travel 
that is not done on foot is done in 
camionettes, private cars converted into 
something like open trucks, with 
benches facing each other. Often these 
have motorcycle motors and sound like 
an air attack. Hundreds of camionettes 
line up at the principal corners and in 
the piazzt and make runs on regular 
schedules, at twenty lire a ride. When 
jammed full, with people dripping from 
the sides, they remind one of E. M. 
Forster’s description of a train in India, 
but to their customers they are, however 
horrendous, a blessing. ‘“‘I never ride 
in one without imagining that I am in 
a tumbrel,” a lady said to me, “but it 
gets me home.” 

A good many schools now serve as 
barracks for refugees. from bombed-out 
towns, but other schools are just schools, 
and they are operated in shifts. By and 
large, parents have simply had to stop 
worrying about the effect of the war 
years on their children. “Believe me, 
at eight or ten they are aware of the 
problems of life,” one mother said re- 
cently. “Almost every day my daugh- 
ter comes home with another dreadful 
tale. One schoolmate has just learned 
that her cousin up north was buried 
alive; another child in the class has died 
of tuberculosis; another now knows that 
her father died in Germany, in a labor 


camp. And so it goes. If we keep them — 


alive and healthy, we feel we’re doing 


all we can do. And the education is 
good today. No more memorizing the _ 


names of hundreds of obscure villages 
in Ethiopia!” 


ANY lovely things in Rome are 


as they were before the war. The 
flower stalls are exquisite, the parks are 
luxuriantly green and restful, and mu- 


sic seems to seep from the ground, 
float down from the rooftops, and 


swirl through the streets. Rarely can_ 


you stand anywhere for more than a 
minute without hearing music. Musso- 
lini’s old offices in the Palazzo Venezia 
now house a comprehensive exhibit of 
Italian masters, including works of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Bellini, on loan 
from private collections and state gal- 








leries. One pleasant distraction during 
a.tour of the exhibit, particularly for 
foreigners, is afforded by a guard who 
was a handyman around the palace dur- 
ing the Fascist days. Given the slightest 
encouragement, he leaps into action, 
puffing out his chest, popping his eyes, 
projecting his lower lip, and uttering in- 
sane, guttural noises in imitation of the 
late Duce. He especially delights in 
pointing out a low window seat in 
Mussolini’s enormous chamber—low 
enough to shield its occupant against 
chance bullets from outside—where the 
Duce spent many mornings dozing over 
his newspaper or eating grapes and spit- 
ting the seeds on the floor. 

In order to make it easier for cus- 
tomers under the existing transportation 
conditions, plays start at five-thirty in 
the afternoon and many of them run 
only a week or two in one theatre be- 
fore moving to another, in the manner 
of shows that played the old subway cir- 
cuit. By far the most popular drama 
this season is “Napoli Milionaria,” a 
realistic picture of latter-day family life 
in Naples and of the moral decay re- 
sulting from a wife’s extensive buying 
in the black market. Topical revues 
come and go, but a diverting one called 





Good-bye my turtle dove.. 


“Cantachiaro”’—the title is the name of ; 

a contemporary humorous weekly and Don't forget now dear 

the revue is something like our old lm coming a-courting another night 
“Little Shows”—has been running for 

months and is now in its second edi- with a bottle of that tempestuous 
‘tion. It sells out every night. In ad- 

dition to kidding the Italians, ‘“Can- new perfume 

tachiaro” does some kidding of the 


' Allies, a tangible and heartening sign of 
freedom. Under the Germans, no such 


nonsense was permitted, and any ref- ka bu €} tt S 

erences to affairs of the day were either 

diluted to pointlessness or shrouded in 

foggy allegory. Now it is possible to g : f 
j — 7, really— / : 

hear jokes—not too funny, really 4 | } c} P ber 


about jeeps, Allied soldiers and Ital- 
ian women, rush tours of Rome, and 
gum chewing on the Via del Tritone. 
Not all of “Cantachiaro” is humorous. 
In one sketch, which has a touching, 
childlike quality, Scampola—a tradition- 
al, engaging Italian street gamine— 





Bonwit Teller 


3.50, 6.75,12.75,24.00 (Sub. 20% Fed. tax) 5th AVE AT 56th ST.,N.Y.22. WHITE PLAINS 
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dreams that she breaks into the San 
Francisco Conference and faces the big 
powers, who rather stuffily inform her 
that she has no business being - there. 
“You have been a Fascist,” they say. 
“But how can you blame me for that? 
I am only eighteen,” cries Scampola, 
who then makes a fervent speech plead- 
ing to be allowed to join the Conference 
and eventually is told all right, she can 
join. That’s all there is to it, but the 
evening I saw “Cantachiaro,” most-of 
the audience burst noisily into tears at 
this sketch. 

A comedy called “Arsenico e Vecchi 
Merletti” is currently an immense suc- ' 
cess. he locale is still Brooklyn; the 
two old ladies are still mild but deadly; 
the orthodox number of corpses are dis- 
posed of; Teddy Roosevelt continues to 
run upstairs shouting “Charge!” Also, 
the victims are still done in by elder- 
berry wine, now known as sambuco. 

—PuILip HAMBURGER 


Summer idyll! Short... cool... soft... pretty as only a 


| naturally lovely CHar_es oF THE Ritz permanent wave can be. WIND ON CAPITOL HILL DEPT. 
IN NEW YORK: IN OTHER CITIES: (TINKLING OF DISTANT TIN DIVISION) 


THE RITZ-CARLTON THE RITZ TOWER THE RITZ-CARLTON, Boston’ 1. MAGNIN, Los Angeles [From the Congressional Record] 
B. ALTMAN & CO. HIMELHOCH'S, Detroit. T. A. CHAPMAN, Milwaukee Mr. Dince.tt. Mr. Chairman, will the 
{also White Plains and East Orange! JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia gentleman yield? 


Mr. Knutson. I yield to the gentle- 





Mr. DinceELt. The gentleman was cor- 


rected on that statement in the hearings 
to the effect that there was only one tin 
mill in the United States located down 
in Texas, and it came in only recently dur- 
ing this war. 

Mr. Knutson. Oh, we have been mak- 
ing American tinware for years and years 


Ane Bee a and years. 
Mr. DincEtt. That is not a tin mill. 

Mr. Knutson. I am standing by my 
statement. 

Mr. DinceEtv. Not tin mills. The gen- 
tleman cannot stand on it. 

Mr. Knutson. I am talking about the 
manufacture of tinware. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is a different story, 
tinware and tin mills. 

Mr. Knutson. If the gentleman wants 
to argue the difference between tweedle- 
dee and tweedledum, I will be glad to 
. yield some time to him later. 
eee hee, tan = — Mr. DinceEtt. There is no such differ- 
a ry ‘ ence here now. A tin mill is different from 
tinware. 

Mr. Knutson. I am too busy to ‘argue 
the difference. 

Mr. Dinceti. I am sorry the gentle- ~- 
man cannot differentiate. If that is the 
kind of discourse he is delivering here, he 
is just deluding his friends on his side of 
the House, and they are in a daze now. 

Mr. Knutson. Sit down, and I will 
handle this. 

Mr. Dinceti. I will sit down when 
I am good and ready. 

Mr. Knutson. Sometimes the gentle- 
man’s manners are as faulty as his lack 
of information. 

Mr. DincE Lt. I have more information 
than the gentleman has. 








man from Michigan. 





In New York at - 


TW 667 Fifth Rae GEORG JENSEN INC. new York 22, n.¥. 


PANDLES FOR EWO 


In the Usual Old Summertime 


NUSTOM being a rigid matter in 
the trade, several of the roofs 
around New York opened up at 

the usual time, now some weeks ago, in 
spite of what their thermometers must 
have been telling them. Except dur- 
ing a couple of outbursts of grossly 
overheated weather, the more open-air 
places of the lot have been a 
great deal cooler than anyone 
had ever thought possible. 
They have been a great deal 
windier and damper, too, at 
times. There was a night on 
the Biltmore Roof when the 
universe was plainly coming 
apart outside the windows 
and the waiters looked as though they 
were momentarily expecting an order 
to abandon ship. In the end the wait- 
ers compromised by abandoning the cus- 
tomers, a not uncommon procedure 
these days. It was a nice idea for the 
Biltmore to reopen its roof, which lay 
fallow last season. After all, 
and historic nights, nights that shaped 
the lives of a generation now going a 
bit gray at the temples, have occurred 
on the Biltmore Roof. Nostalgia, for 
such people, is closely associated with 
these premises, and the management 
went so far as to enhance the atmos- 
phere by opening up for the season 
with a couple of veteran troupers, 
Henry Busse and Cardini. Occasion- 
ally, the illusion of yesterday was per- 
fect, as when Busse stopped being 
roguish at the audience and revived 
“Wang Wang Blues” on his silvery- 
sweet trumpet, or as when Cardini did 
his enviable mysteries with decks of cards 
and lighted cigarettes. Cardini is the 
traditional magician—tailcoat, silk hat, 
opera cape, gloves, walking stick, mono- 
cle, the look of surprise at his own deft- 
ness, and the sotto-voce “By Jove!” 
that accompanies his tricks—and the 
night I was there he aroused one of 
the gloomiest audiences I have ever 
seen. But even Cardini was not enough 
to make things stay lively. As soon 
as he had gone, the old place dozed 
off again, and after what seemed a 
decent interval I went away too, leav- 
ing it to dream of its golden youth. 
Life on the other roofs is about what 
it was a year ago. It might, however, 
be noted that the top floor of the St. 
Regis, which is handsome in its own 
right, is further embellished with hand- 
some young ladies waltzing about in the 
arms of young men in uniform who 


great 





look very pleased about what they have 
come home to.: Their interest is, un- 
derstandably, dancing, and so that there 
will be no waste of time, the St. Regis 
has put its mechanized bandstand to 
work again. ‘here are two small but 
pleasant orchestras, under the direction 
of Paul Sparr and Theodora Brooks. 
When it is time for one of 
them to take a rest, the plat- 
form descends with all hands 
into the floor and the other 
band slides, in full cry, out 
of ay wall? T¢ 1s: astrick that a 
man of Cardini’s stature could 
do with a knife and fork, but 
it Is engaging enough to stop 
the show night after night, I am told 
by devotees of the place. 


O the ground-floor and basement 
night clubs, summer is a sometime 
thing, and this year they have not let it 
bother them at all. Café Society Up- 
town, for example, has just launched 
its most ambitious project in months 
—bringing Paula Laurence and Geor- 
gia Gibbs back to the life in which they 
belong. “The impact—and impact is 
surely the word—of Miss Laurence 
on the average night-club visitor is 
tremendous, and often upsetting, for 
her burlesquing of the mannerisms and 
clichés of the world of entertainers can 
become so withdrawn that even her 
special clientele is sometimes not sure 
For a few years 
she abandoned night life to adorn the 
musical-comedy stage, but to’almost no 
purpose since no one could think of any- 
thing comic for her to say. And be- 
fore that interlude, there were times in 
her night-club career when she seemed 
distinctly unfunny by any standards. 
Hearing her the other night at Café 
Society, back in the hands of Bob 
Framm, her original collaborator, who 
is again helping out at the piano, I sus- 
pected once more, as I have in the past, 
that she may be one of the great women 
of our time. Miss Gibbs, too, is in re- 
freshing form. Her repertory of songs, 
in general reflecting the Tin Pan Alley 
approach to passion, requited and other- 
wise, is admirably suited to that husky 
voice of hers. A lot of very visible work 
goes into everything she does, but the 
effect, though perhaps studied, is ex- 
cellent. 
‘The rest of the show has Josh White 
as Josh White (a very fine Josh 
White), Beatrice Kraft as ballerina 


what is going on. 


tionin your post war plans 
---Or should your Health AG 
demand relaxation in the “\ 
cool Colorado climate, a 
limited number of reserva- 
tions are available... 

Golf on America’s finest 
course, Ice Skate, Swim, 

Play Tennis, Ride horse- 
back, Dine and Dance to 
famous orchestras... 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Its better 
with 
fresh fruit 
and 


Try this White Rock Tom Collins! 


Put 1 level tablespoonful of sugar 
in a tall glass. Dissolve thoroughly 
in a little White Rock water. Add 
juice of 1 lemon (or 2 small limes) 
and stir. Add cracked ice (or ice 
cubes) then 1% jiggers of gin— 
2 oz. plus. Fill glass with White 
Rock Sparkling Mineral Water— 
the tangy mixer that improves 
flavor. Stir slightly; and drink. 
Um-m-m! 














“Yesterday? Oh, yesterday I saw Chloe in Chicago... Madge 
in Detroit... Janie in Cleveland... Dolly in Pittsburgh ... 
and boy! Was Mom’s dinner last night in Brooklyn good!” 


Sailor’s yarn? No sirree! for the boys on furlough 


IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 


Two New York ticket offices for air reserva- 
tions anywhere: Under the arch at Park Ave. 
& 42d St.; Ritz Tower Hotel, Park & 57th. 


Or phone ELDORADO 5-2670 


The Complete 
After- Shave 
Treatment 


For skin relaxation—forcomplete 
after-shaving comfort — nothing 
takes the place of TARS—The Com- 
plete After-Shaving Treatment. Here 
is an aid for men with sensitive 
skin, for all those who complain 
about shaving irritation. You'll 
enjoy its tingling magic, its strik- 
ingly mannish scent. $1.10 plus tax 


SCHERK 


NEW YORK 3,N.Y. 




















HAPPY SHAVERS 


A COMPLETE AFTER. SHave 7 wi 
SHAVE T 

+Uperior REATMENT 
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THE CAPITAL AIRLINE 


after-shaving lotion which 


Following Tors’ brecing. 
tingling Sensation, your 
wire a refreshed new i 


Pliancy and smoothness 















(Oriental dances in Harlem tempo, and 
kind of wonderful), and Edmond Hall 
as leader of the band. Mr. Hall does 
a Metropolitan Opera House job of 
conducting for the show, and he is 
particularly deft in accenting the intro- 
spective humor of Miss Kraft’s work. 
He is best, as might be expected, later 
on, when his clarinet and the rest of 
the band are making their loving and 
leisurely way through things like “Sweet 
Sues” 


T the moment, there is little to be 
said for or about Fifty-second 
Street. Sidney Catlett, the mighty 
drummer boy, has looked in at a couple 
of places there, and he is always worth 
sitting up at night for.. He is supposedly 
at the Downbeat now, and maybe he 
really is there, but you know about 
Fifty-second Street. Hot Lips Page 
has lately returned to the Onyx, where 
he is in charge of a reasonably success- — 
ful band in which Joe Eldridge’s saxo- 
phone and Hank Jones’ piano may also 
be heard. Jones, one of the stream of 
useful pianists Detroit is putting out for 
the export trade, is new to me. He has a 
predilection for boogie-woogie, and he 
has a left hand that is considerably bet- 
ter than most performers’ right. Page 
shows some of the effects of his barn- 
storming tour of the Midwestern dance 
halls, and now and then he and El- 
dridge fall into a clinch with a fairly 
routine duet. When Page squares off 
and really addresses his trumpet, though, 
he is as forthright and splendid as ever. 
Specialists in instrumentation may be 
pleased to know that Page is doubling 
on the French horn during this en- 
gagement. At the lips (cold) of the 
conventional practitioner, the French 
horn has a sweet and woodland mel- 
ancholy, but when Page goes to work 
on it, it 1s a rollicking and boisterous 
street urchin, throaty as a trombone 
but having the additional virtue of oc- 
casional vagrant overtones that seem 
completely accidental. In a Fifty-second 
Street sinking into a lethargy from 
which there may be no return, it is a. 


lovely noise indeed. —R.E. M. W. 


WASHINGTON, June 18 (A.P.) 
—The Supreme Court ruled today 
that the Associated Press, in pass- 
ing on applicants for membership, 
must disregard possible competi- 
tive effeficfitff ff ffonxitsemnieg 
qm viteeect etaoishrdluetaoshrdlu 
tive effects on existing members. 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Steady. 


A 


More beautiful than ever 


So easy to apply and quick to dry 
Elizabeth Arden’s leg make-up 


stays on 


clothes. Water-resistant. 


Clings, until deliberately 


washed 


blemish-concealing sheer textured 
beauty that trims the ankle— 


slims the leg. Be sure to wear. 


Velva 


look sun-burnished ... far more lovely. 


Sun Beige, light — Sun Bronze, medium — Sun Copper, dark 


Approximately 20 pairs in the 5 oz. bottle, 1.00 
Almost 50 pairs in the 12 oz. economy size, 2.00 


VELVA LEG FILM BUFFER .. . for polishing after 


prices plus toxes 








the legs and off the 


away, with a 


Leg Film with bathing suits 


or shorts, it makes your legs 


applying Velva Leg Film. Must be thoroughly 
dry, then buff lightly for a sheer-textured 
finish, .50 


















Enjoy that Bri orning Taste today! 


ou Lu take to the Bright Morning Taste drop is at the peak of pre-war quality. 








of ScHENLEY Reserve with your first 
sip of a SCHENLEY-and-Soda. Every They also serve who BUY and HOLD War Bonds 
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~ Ser ‘ ‘ Pas 
"OF ALL THINGS 
RESENT indications are that 
there will be no organized opposi- 
tion in the Senate to the United 
Nations Charter. However, it may take 


three or four weeks to mop up all the 


snipers. 
© 


It is revealed that we are sending 
munitions to the Russian forces in Si- 
beria. This material would come in 
handy if relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and Japan should take a turn for the 
worse, we hope. | 


The Tokio government is now show- 
ing signs of going democratic. It has 
extended to all civilians the inalienable 
right to die for their emperor. 


We are warned that the industries 
of the Reich may start preparing for 
war again if we don’t watch out. To 
make things harder, we now have four 
Germanys to watch instead of one. 


Lord Haw Haw claims that he can- 
not be guilty of treason to the British 
Empire because he was born in Brook- 
lyn. A free-born Brooklynite owes 
allegiance to nobody on earth except 


the Dodgers. 
e 


The Southern senators have denied 
that they are filibustering against a per- 
‘manent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. It seems that any excessive 
verbosity on their part has merely been 
an “extended explanation.” 


Two hundred captured Nazi banners 
were dragged through the streets and 
thrown into gutters in the Moscow vic- 
tory celebration. “That could not hap- 
pen here, of course, because we have 
too much respect for souvenirs. 


The Treasury Department list of 
the nation’s big salaries shows how seri- 
ously the war has disrupted the Ameri- 
can way of life. Several of our industrial 
leaders now actually get higher salaries 
than Hollywood stars. 


Many people fear that New York 
is in for a dirty, mud-slinging political 
campaign. Already the ugly word “ma- 
chine-ocrat” has made its unwelcome 
appearance in our midst. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIER SPOTTER RELIES ON 
BAUSCH & LOMB BINCCULARS...On the 
“flat-top,”’ these specially-mounted Binocu- 
lars are used by the spotter in split-second 
identification of approaching planes. Thou- 
sands of fighting men appreciate the extra 
advantages of B&L binocular design. They 
know that Bausch & Lomb also makes the 
huge battleship gun turret range finders— 
those famous instruments that help Navy 
gunners plant a salvo “on target” seventeen 
miles away. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





BAUSCH & LOMB IS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS, SPOTTING 
SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN’ GLASSES, AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FINE STATIONERY 


AT THE BETTER STORES 
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FREE — a copy of the booklet The Rum Connois- 
seur”, containing over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Dept.NY, Ronrico Corp., Miami 26, Florida. 
Ronrico Rum 86 & 90 proof. U. S. Representatives, 
Import Division, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
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THE ART GALLERIES 


Family Album 


GOOD many things go on at 

the Modern Museum in the 

course of a season—movies, gar- 

den parties, architectural surveys, pho- 
tographic displays, and so on, not to 
mention a practically continuous series 
of big special showings that have ranged 
in the past few years from the art of 
the American Indian to mod- 
ern housing. There’s so much 
going on, in fact, and it’s so 
helter-skelter in character, that 
one now and then forgets that 
the place is a museum, in the 
time-honored sense of being a 
repository of works of art, with 
a permanent collection and a 
purchase fund to keep the collection 
active. It is a museum, though, and, 
as if to remind us of the fact, it is de- 
voting this summer and its two main 
exhibition floors to a display of its pos- 
sessions, with very little in the way of 
special lighting effects or other theatrics 
to dramatize the affair. This is some- 
thing that old-fashioned museums do all 
the time, but in the case of the Modern 
it is rather an event, for it is the first 
time in its sixteen-year history that it 
has found time and space for such a 
showing. It is an event in another sense, 
too, for although even now only about 
a third of the collection is on view— 
some three hundred paintings and sculp- 
tures out of nearly nine hundred pieces 
—it is enough to give a fair glimpse, and 
a badly wanted one, into what is unques- 
tionably one of the.three or four finest 
aggregations of modern artin the world. 
Perhaps because of the space limita- 
tion and the pruning that had to be done 
on account of it, the show has its weak- 
nesses. I was disappointed in the Cubist 
and post-Cubist sections, for instance, in 
which I had thought the exhibit would 
excel. These have a few “landmark” 
pictures, such as Picasso’s ““Les Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon” and Léger’s “Le 
Grand Déjeuner,” but apart from them 
and a few other less well-known paint- 
ings, like the untypical but curiously ef- 
fective diagonally patterned Juan Gris 
“Still Life,” a Braque ““Oval Still Life,” 
Balcomb Greene’s bluish-gray “The 
Ancient Form,” and I. Rice Pereira’s 
precise, delicate “Shadows with Paint- 
ing,” this part of the show seems slip- 
shod and undistinguished. Further on, 
the selection results in an unexpected in- 
decisiveness, when it attempts to mark 
out differences between realism and ro- 
manticism in contemporary American 


Hartley and George Grosz placed 





painting. This, surely, is a fundamental 
cleavage in art, running all through its 
history, ancient and modern, and it is 
odd to see the matter dealt with so ten- 
tatively: on the one hand, Thomas Ben- 
ton and Julian Levi classed among the 
realists, and on the other, Marsden 


among the romanticists. To 
cap this, Edward Hopper ap- 
pears in both camps, his “Gas” 
and “‘New York Movie” in 
the first group, and his “House 
by the Railroad” in the sec- 
ond. 

There is a further fault 
that runs through the show 
and points up, I think, one of the major 
weaknesses of the Museum in its atti- 
tude toward modern art. Bluntly, and 
inexactly, the show is.too “French” in 
makeup. I mean not so much that the 
selections are predominantly French:in 
origin (the show is fairly catholic in the 
matter of nationality ) as that the French 
tradition is the one emphasized—it is 
used, indeed, as the norm, or control, for 


the exhibit—and while this is all right 


for the French, it leads to some strange 
strainings at the seams when the attempt 
is made to force artists of other schools 
and nationalities into that pattern. 
There is no doubt that France led, ar- — 
tistically, all the way from Impression- 
ism on down to Surrealism. It is also 
true, though, that there were other, in- 
dependent developments, such as Pur- 
ism, Expressionism, and Futurism, that 
occurred at the same time and that now, 
by one of those unpredictable reversals of 
interest which come up fairly frequently 
in art, seem to be gaining as the French 
tradition weakens. The show largely 
ignores these developments, either in 
themselves or as influences, and the 
view it presents of the field of modern 
art, particularly contemporary work in 
this country, is slightly distorted in con- 
sequence. Mondrian appears, but the 
Dutch Purist movement, of which he 
was a part and which certainly, even if 
indirectly, affected such Americans as 
Charles Sheeler and Georgia O’ Keeffe, 
is left out entirely. Kandinsky and Klee 
are hardly mentioned, and Expression- 
ism, which, although it had its roots in 
French Fauvism, was largely a German 
development and is now being revived 
in different form in this country, is han- 
dled very gingerly indeed, its present- 
day exponents being either labelled “Ro- 


manticists,” like ‘Hym man Bloom, or 













classed loosely as “Fantasists’” of one 


sort or another, like Jackson Pollock 
and Arshile Gorky. 

I have said almost nothing so far of 
the excellences of the show, which are 
considerable. Ever since the Museum 
fell heir to the Lillie P. Bliss Collection, 
in 1934, it has been particularly rich in 
post-Impressionist paintings, and this 
section, with its wonderful Cézannes 
(the blue “Bather,” “Still Life with 
Apples,” “Man in a Blue Cap,” and so 
on), the bold Matisse “Bather,” the 
Degas “Dancers,” among others, is 


_ really a.delight to walk through. There 


are notable pieces throughout the show 
—Peter Blume’s “The Eternal City,” 
Otto Dix’s enigmatic “Dr. Meyer- 
Herrmann,” Orozco’s moving “‘Zapa- 
tistas,” Henri Rousseau’s “The Sleep- 
ing Gypsy,” and Jack Levine’s “The 
Passing Scene,” to name a few—and the 
Surrealist section (only here it is called 
“fantastic art”) makes as sensible an at- 


tempt to schematize that chaotic field as | | 


[ve seen. There are some fifty pieces 
of sculpture to round out the show, in- 
cluding a series of particularly fine fig- 
ures by Despiau, as well as a vigorous 
Epstein “‘Portrait of Oriol Ross,” a nice 
baroque “‘Blossoming”’ by Lipchitz, and 
two monumental figure studies by Wil- 
helm Lehmbruck, “Kneeling Woman” 
and “Standing Youth,” set off to brood 
in a room by themselves. 

—Ropert M. Coates 


Memorial Day may be associated with 
flags and flowers and the rolls of drums, 
but to residents of Dedham it means the 
annual Horse Show at the Dedham Coun- 
try and Polo Club.—Boston Herald. 


And what dead soldier wants to be a 
spoilsport? 


Her flair for interior decoration is al- 
most as marked as her talent for creating 
clothes. The apartment which she and her 
husband maintain on 78th street and which 
they “occasionally get to see,” is one of 
mixed Swedish, Moroccan, Chinese and 
Mexican influence pulled together with 
crude white rugs.——Detroit News./ . 


A long, hard pull. 


DEPT. OF UTTER CONFUSION 
[From the World-Telegram] 


The declaration, which scraps the Com- 
munists’ wartime co-operation with Amer- 
ican capitalism, consists of a resolution by 
the National Board of the OPA, made in 
response to the Duclos document which the 
World-Telegram first made public May 
22 and smoked out into an open admission 


by the CPA itself. 





MESSAGE TO GENTLEMEN 
who belong to the world’s most distinguished After-Shave Club 


@ Join the men who have made Aqua Velva the world’s 
most popular after-shave lotion. Bracing as a breeze— 
cool, refreshing Aqua Velva leaves your skin feeling softer 
_.and smoother. Men like the clean, fresh scent. 

Just dash a little Aqua Velva on your face after you’ve 
finished shaving. That’s all you need to do to get the 
utmost in after-shave pleasure. 


The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Connecticut 
Makers of fine shaving preparations for over 100 years 
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Left the world sedilteed alooihe aay unconventional and warm-hearted,} ..-its an exciting, 


Soothed his various ills and aches % and in real life (there isan alr of auto- Sav Ory combination : 
At Coniston, with hills and lakes. % biography about this novel) it was Get a jar today! 
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~ up Mr. Fontaine is so set on making ; 
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If, after crumpets, after tea, . little Master Fontaine appear engag- BEST FOODS 
% ing that the narrative seems strained. 







And sat to dream the dusk in % The fact that the story is written in T A 4 D 
The parlor-maid was trained and % ° 


what seems to be a literal translation 
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and join with the other nations in 
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Moore,andmanyothermen fighting. Mr. Bailey, in his indict- 
% ment, probably overstates his cases 
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and erew up to be a 
“Labbulous Monster” 


... And according to The New Yorker, “he died 
with his boots on, as we knew he would, in a 
public brawl as thousands cheered.” 


This, then, is the man whom thousands knew 
and loved as the Town Crier, the greatest self- 
publicist of our day. In all his quarrelsome, ego- 
tistical, generous career, he never let the world 
penetrate the real mystery of his paradoxical 
personality. Now his astute biographer has 
stripped away the mystery and presented the 
whole man. 


To do so, Adams dug deep into Woollcott’s 
precocious childhood; unearthed the strange cir- 
cumstances which shaped his emotions and his 
physique; discovered the insecurity which made 
it necessary for Woollcott to revile his friends 
and shock his acquaintances. He has resolved the 
seeming paradox of this man who gave himself 
with equal fervor to personal aggrandizement 
and selfless crusading. The result is a fantastic 
and gossipy biography of the man who gave wit 
and fire and tenderness to his age. 


“Under the joint magic of Woollcott and Sam 


AMOOLLOOTT 8 








Adams, one goes on reading avidly. Like Wooll- 
cott himself, his biographer has the divine gift 
of entertaining.” 

— LEWIS GANNET, Herald Tribune. 


“It is certain that A. Woollcott will be nearly 
as popular as A. Woollcott would wish it to be.” 
— ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times, 

Illustrated $3.50 
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the excellence of 
Schweppes Beverages 
and Table Waters has 
been known throughout the 
world. And soon, we hope to 
be able to resume shipments of 


all of them to America, so that our many 
good friends over here can again enjoy them. 
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international woodpile, after all), but 
his book, an examination of certain 
mistakes it might be well for us not 
to make again, has an immediate as 
well as a historical value. Illustrated. 


Totstroy AND His Wire, by Tikhon 


Polner, translated by Nicholas Wre- 
den (Norton). If being a genius is 


_ difficult, as the lives of so many gen- 


luses remind us, being the wife of 
a genius is, as this study of Tolstoy’s 
marriage amply proves, even more 
difficult. The relations between Tol- 
stoy and his wife were so stormy and 
tormented, particularly during the 
latter part of their lives, that Mr. 
Polner’s book, were it concerned with 
nothing else, would be almost too 
painful to read. However, this sec- 
tion of the story of Tolstoy, although 
it occupies the foreground of Mr. 
Polner’s book, is made an integral 
part of the whole story of Tolstoy, 
and in tracing his transition from a 
hard-riding, hard-gambling, hard- 
living Army officer to a moral phi- 
losopher preaching and practicing the 
tenets of primitive Christianity, the 
author has written as good a biogra- 
phy of the Russian master as there is 
in the English language. 


Wat WHITMAN, edited by Mark 


Van Doren (Viking). This, the lat- 
est addition to the well-edited and 
well-printed Viking Portable Library 
series, is one of the most successful of 
the lot. Mr. Van Doren can’t be given 
all the credit, for almost any anthol- 
ogy of Whitman is bound to be inter- 
esting, but he has assembled, with a 
very fine sense of selection, what is 
perhaps the best and most compre- 
hensive one-volume edition of Whit- 
man-ever put together. It includes 
ninety-five poems from “Leaves of 
Grass,” a book that has long needed 
intelligent cutting and has at last got 
it; all of “Democratic Vistas,” and 
selections from “Specimen Days.” 
The by Mr. Van 
Doren, is sound, sensible, and pleas- 
antly restrained. 


introduction, 


THe Wispom oF Israkx, edited by 


Lewis Browne (Random House). A 
seven-hundred-and-forty-three-page 
anthology of Hebrew writing, from 
the Old Testament and the Apoc- 
rypha down to the literature of to- 
day. Anthologies are generally spot- 
ty, even ones so encyclopedic as this, 
but Mr. Browne has nevertheless put 
together an impressive cross section of 
a most impressive literature. 


Tue Mope rn Harts anp HEapprEss, 


by R. Turner Wilcox (Scribner). 
The history and folklore of the things 
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that people have put on their heads 
from the time of the Egyptians of the 
protodynastic period to the time of 
the Americans of the Rooseveltian 
period. Mrs. Wilcox, who is also the 
author of “The Mode in Costume,” 
provides both the text and the hun- 
dreds of line drawings that illustrate 
the shifting trends of style, but it’s 
the drawings that make the book. 
Artists, designers, researchers, and 
period-piece novelists ought to find 
them extremely useful, and those 
less professionally interested may get 
some satisfaction out of this visual 
proof that hats and headdresses, espe- 
cially women’s, are no crazier now 
than they used to be. 


Hawaian Types, by Henry Inn 


(Hastings House). A book of photo- 
graphs of young Hawaiian women, 
nearly all of whom are beautiful and 
most of whom wear bathing suits, that 
the publisher, with one of those over- 
solemn faces that publishers some- 
times put on, is trying to pass off as a 
record of “the characteristics result- 
ing from the free meeting and ming- 
ling of many cultural and racial 
strains.” It may be that the way to 
make anthropology interesting is to 
undress it as attractively as possible, 
but if this sort of thing keeps up, Con- 
gress will have to pass a pure-blurb- 
and-jacket law. Andrew W. Lind, 
professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, contributes a two-page 
introduction, but he seems rather em- 
barrassed about the whole thing. 


RETRIEVER Gun Doss, by William F. 


Brown (Barnes). The selection and 
schooling of the entire retriever group 
of dog breeds is here dealt with by 
the author of “How to Train Hunt- 
ing Dogs.” This book, which is sim- 
ply written, may well increase the en- 
thusiasm among outdoor lifers for 
these breeds, already, it seems, quite 
popular because of their ability to 
operate with equal efficiency on land 
and water, like amphibious tanks. 
Drawings and photographs. 


Bass ‘TACKLE anp Tactics, by Harold 


C. Hollis (Barnes). The author, an 
experienced angler, advocates very 
light equipment to make fishing for 
bass sportier. His obviously sensible 
book is full of tips about things like 
when to use dark-colored surface 
lures, when to fish deep lakes, and 
other matters of moment. Drawings 


and photographs. 
VERSE 


SELECTED PoEMs, by John Crowe 


Ransom (Knopf). Mr, Ransom, a 


Be 





newspaper 


EXTRAS 


don’t always have 
headlines! 


The Oregon Journal’s ten demonstration victory gardens 
in Portland are newspaper extras in the liveliest sense! 
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he) Inaugurated to furnish an ezira service to thousands of 
aspiring Victory gardeners, the first Journal demonstra- 
tion garden was started the spring after Pearl Harbor. From 
this single garden have sprouted the current ten. Each is 
open for inspection and is close to transportation. Strategically 
located throughout the city, these backyard “food factories” 
serve as pace-makers for Portlands’ Victory gardening 
campaign. 


The gardens are owned and operated by a picked group 

of amateurs from all walks of life. . . an elevator opera- 
tor, a psychiatrist, an electrical engineer, areal estate broker, 
to namea few. They are all average citizens who share a love 
for getting their fingers into the soil, who can make things 
grow. Because they have a knack for showing other folks how 
and a patriotic willingness to do it, The Journal invited them 
to be its demonstration gardeners. 


) Each spring, The Journal inaugurates the Victory 

«ve? carden season with a series of evening rallies held in 
Portland school auditoriums. Here experts explain the 
principles of successful-gardening, soil preparation, planting, 
pest control. Then come The Journal’s demonstration gardens 
where eager amateurs can actually see “how to do it”. Spear- 
heading and co-ordinating the entire campaign is the Sunday 
Journal’s GARDEN Magazine replete with practical sug- 
gestions, timely tips for gardeners and weekly reports on the 
progress of the demonstration gardens. 


It is typical of The Oregon Journal’s understanding of 
the needs of the community that it should have a garden 
editor who has his ear to the ground when if comes 
to finding out what Portlanders want... typical of The 
Journal to have its entire staff keyed to Portland’s tastes 
in newspaper extras! Whether it’s the latest foreign, do- 
mestic or local news they want... or homely, important 
advice about how to hoe a straight row... Portland 
folks know they get it when they turn to The Journal! 
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former member of the University of 
Tennessee ‘Fugitive’ group, has 
collected poems from two of _ his 
books, “Chills and Fever” (1924) 
and ““Two Gentlemen in Bonds” 
(1927), and added five later poems. 
Ransom shares with Wallace Stevens 
—although formally more tradition- 
al than he is—a rather quizzical 
and quaintly conceited vocabulary. 
The mannerisms of the early work, 
as in his poignant elegies and the 
unforgettable “Piazza Piece,” are 
perfectly suited to his subject mat- 
ter. In his later work, the mate- 
rial tends to fade out, leaving what 
he calls “fa verbal eloquence” to op- 
erate more or less on its own. 
PoEMs FoR PaInTers, by Charles 
Henri Ford (View). The painters 
are Marcel Duchamp, Leonor Fini, 
Esteban Francis, Yves Tanguy, and 
Pavel Tchelitchew. Mr. Ford’s 
poems are now strongly influenced 
by Paul Eluard’s brand of Surreal- 
ism. Edith Sitwell has said of them, 
“They give me always a shock of 
delight and revelation.” This large 
pamphlet, whose typography was de- 
signed by Parker Tyler, contains six- 
teen halftone reproductions on heavy 


paper. 
MYSTERY AND CRIME 


First Come, Firsr Kit, by Francis 
Allan (Reynal & Hitchcock). John 
Storm, a youngish and enigmatic pri- 
vate detective, investigates a series 

* of murders in an expensive portion of 
Westchester for a bride who has been 
told that she is next in line. The 
lights keep going out, a house burns 
down, and bullets zing about, but in 
spite of this, Storm gets to the bottom 
of things, and sinister things they are, 
too. Well planned, and featuring a 
detective who looks as if he would 
shape up well in future mysteries. 


ANTICLIMAX DEPARTMENT 
[From the Hudson (N.Y.) Register| 


MONTH OF MAY IS ONE 
OF HISTORY’S) GREATEST 


The month of May, 1945 will go down 
as one of the most outstanding in world 
history. Here are just a few of the events 
which have occurred and the month is only 
10 days old: 

May 1—Adolf Hitler reported dead. 

May 7—Associated Press announces 
Germany surrenders. 

May 8—V-E day officially proclaimed 
by President Truman. 

May 9—Goering, Quisling captured. 

May 10—Snow fell all over Columbia 


county. 


¥ nightly 
except Sunday, 
ON THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


Astoz 
KooF 


HOTEL ASTOR 


TIMES SQUARE 
R. K. Christenberry, President 
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~ AIR-CONDITIONED @ ALWAYS COMFORTABLE x 


Luncheon 


Cocktail hour. Dinner. Supper 
CONTINUOUS DANCING FROM FIVE 


SIVOW- PLAZA 


FIFTH AVE. AT 58TH ST. 


I want the most difficult make- 
up and body sculpturing prob- 
lems—for Street and Glamour, 
(D°nu Edmond presents his all 
purpose cream. The only cream 
in the world with a touch of 
Prana), Trial size, $1, plus 20% 
tax & postage. Write for a 


D°nu Edmond Make-up Lesson Chart. 


PRANA HOUSE OF BEAUTY ANALYSIS 
8 East 56th Street, N. Y.C. Tel. PL. 8-2511 





WARD and ROME 
63 E. 57th St. 


Chinese Porcelain Lamps 





Rice Paper Shades 
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Choice of a lifetime... 
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For a full measure of pleasure in a tall, cool drink, make it with the finest Golden Wedding 


in more than fifty years. One sip will make this choice whiskey your choice of a lifetime. Has 


Golden Weddin - 


peers for 
WHISKEY "years 


fifty 
BLENDED WHISKEY - 86 PROOF - 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 


ONE OF LIFE'S righter pleasures 


Benson ¢> Hedges reasons that smoking should be a pleasure, not merely 
a habit. So it chooses the most pleasant of tobaccos —light, bright, golden- 
mellow Virginia leaf, the finest the market affords — and presents tt 
without dilution in Virginia Rounds. Virginia makes the Rounds 
a mulder smoke— but one of distinguished and distinctive character. 
sp a fem cents More a 
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VIRGINIA 
Rounps 


A PRODUCT OF 


Benson & Hedaes 


A mame that meane more than a firm or 


a tradition, being a hallmark of quality. 


BUY ANOTHER 
WAR BOND 
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51% Straight Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


National Distillers Products Corp., N.Y. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. S19, 
Se eR 






F COURSE, you’re a vagabond at heart! And in the com- 


ing days of peace, a beautiful, new Lincoln motorcar 


-.' <. | 7) 4 


will share your search for new horizons ...Go where the 


highways let you taste the salty spindrift. Or ride old trails TH {i \ 
where the pine trees talk of Indian days. The furthest roads | eee 


must yield to your Lincoln’s hungry strides... Here will be 
y i er) 


oe ewer ee 


_ distinguished transportation—a car designed to pamper THE ROAD WONT END 
_ your pride. In the advanced accomplishments of its pre- 
cision engineering—in sheer brilliance of styling—this new 

; TILL THE SEA BEGINS 


_ ear will prove worthy of the most discriminating buyers. 


Truly, “Nothing could be finer.”’ 








“Cape Kiwanda”’ near the Oregon Coast Highway 


. 


beitiing could be finer | N ( (| IN LINCOLN DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—Philip Yordan’s very impressive play 
about a Negro prostitute is certainly something 
you shouldn’t miss. Hilda Simms is in the cast 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director. 
(Mansfield, 47, W. CI 6-9056. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark OF THE Moon—Rather nice musical fantasy 
about a mortal girl who gets tangled up with a 
witch boy. Carol Stone and Richard Hart have 
these singular parts. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6- 
6075. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) ‘ 

Dear RutH—One of those overpowering little girls 
writes letters to a soldier and gets her elder sister 
in quite a fix. Routine, but amusing. The cast in- 
cludes Augusta Dabney, Lenore Lonergan, and 
Howard Smith. (Henry Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and 
Sat.vat 2:40.) 

THe Grass MenAcerice—Laurette Taylor magnificent 
as a matron who just wants to get her daughter 
married. Julie Haydon, Eddie Dowling, and An- 
thony Ross are also in Tennessee Williams’ un- 
even but generally very effective play. Winner of 
the Drama Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. 
BR 9-3565. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harvey—Odd as it certainly sounds, this fantasy 
about a cheerful drunk and an invisible rabbit 
is a delight from beginning to end. Frank Fay’s 
performance in the leading rdle is a masterpiece 
of restrained humor. With Josephine Hull. Win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 
9-4566. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

I] Rememser MAMA—The saga of a Norwegian family 
in San Francisco, brilliantly adapted by John van 
Druten from the Kathryn Forbes novel. Mady 
Christians, as Mama, and Oscar Homolka, as a 
sporty relative, are both splendid. Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein II are the pro- 
ducers. (Music Box, 45, W. CI 6-4636. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 

Lire with Fatder—This agreeable comedy, based on 
Clarence Day’s rich and affectionate biography of 
his family, is in its sixth year. Wallis Clark and 
Lily Cahill play Father and Mother. (Empire, 
B’way at 40. PE 6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Boomer Girt_—A great big musical about a feminist 
uprising in the 1860’s. The book and the music 
are nothing you’d be likely to remember, but the 
sets and costumes and Agnes de Mille’s ballets 
are very fetching. The cast includes Joan Mc- 
Cracken, Nanette Fabray, and Mabel Taliaferro. 
(Shubert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30, Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Carouset—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II have transplanted “Liliom” to New England 
and set it to music with very agreeable results. 
Agnes de Mille arranged the dances, Jo Mielziner 
designed the sets, and Rouben Mamoulian is the 
director. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
sqoevt Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30. 

Fottow THE Girts—Gertrude Niesen demonstrating 
how to put over a song in a piece about sailors and 
girls. Nice, if rudimentary, entertainment. Guy 
Bolton and Eddie Davis wrote the book. (Broad- 
hurst, 44, W. CI 6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Hottywoop PinArore—George S. Kaufman has fixed 
Sir Arthur Sullivan up with a new book and 
lyrics, but many are likely to prefer the originals. 
William Gaxton, Victor Moore, and Shirley 
Booth are prominently displayed. (Alvin, 52, W. 
CI 5-6868. Nightly at 8:30. Mat. Sat. at 2:30. 
Closes Sat., July 14.) : 

Larrinc Room Onty!—This is the third Olsen and 
Johnson exhibit, and the boys seem to be running 
out of ideas, not to mention taste. With Frank 
Libuse. (Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. 
Nightly at 8:30. Mat. Sat. at 2:30. Closes Sat., 
July 14.) 

OxtaHoma!—Splendid musical version of ‘Green 
Grow the Lilacs,’”’ contrived by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II and presented by the 
Theatre Guild. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4-4664. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and 
Sat. at 2:30.) 

On tHe Town—A lot of attractive, lively youngsters, 
including Nancy Walker and Sono QOsato, in a 
fine musical, mainly about three sailors and their 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 


FROM THURSDAY, JULY 12, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 21. 


girls. (44th Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
23303) 

Sone of Norwavr—The life of Grieg, as set to ar- 
rangements of some of his own music. Good-look- 
ing and pleasant to listen to, but the book is mod- 
erately foolish. With Irra Petina (to be replaced 
by Wilma Spence on Mon., July 16), Helena Bliss, 
Lawrence Brooks, and Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 
45, W. CO s5-2412. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Up in CentrAt PArK—Romberg songs, cheerful dances 
arranged by Helen Tamiris, and a lot of pretty 
scenery and costumes do a lot to redeem a fairly 
pedestrian book. Noah Beery impersonates Boss 
Tweed, and Maureen Cannon and Wilbur Evans 
take care of the romance. (Broadway, B’way at 
53. CI 7-2887. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


OPENINGS 


(There are often last-minute changes, so you’d better 
verify the dates and curtain times.) 


MarinkAa—A musical comedy by George Marion, Jr., 
and Karl Farkas, with music by Emmerich Kal- 
man, and a cast including Joan Roberts, Harry 
Stockwell, and Luba Malina. Directed by Hassard 
Short and produced by Jules Leventhal and Harry 
Howard. Opens Wed., July 18. (Winter Garden, 
B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—“‘Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music, 
and/or other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed or have fill-in performers on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead before 
starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, 
at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers 
seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice.) 


AmeassAvor Garden, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra plays soothing dance music in 
this cool, underground retreat. 

Bittmore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—An 
old favorite, uninhabited for quite a while, is 
again in business, with Cardini (one of our more 
expert magicians), a dance team, and Henry 
King’s orchestra. 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
Paula Laurence and Georgia Gibbs being prac- 
tically a whole show in themselves, plus Josh 
White and Beatrice Kraft being practically ditto. 
Also, Edmond Hall’s band. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2- 
2737)—Imogene Coca, who apparently can’t help 
being funny; songs by Ann Hathaway through 
Mon., July 16; and accomplished piano playing 
by Mary Lou Williams and Cliff Jackson; Phil 
Moore’s orchestra will be replaced by John Kirby’s 
on Tues., July 17. 

E. Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Some people 
even have their mail sent here. Chauncey Gray’s 
orchestra and Chiquito’s rumba band. 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Very 
large, very vivid, very fancy, and sometimes al- 
most too bustling. Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and 
a rumba band. , 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus, the infal- 
lible mind-reader, is in the Cotillion Room. Stan- 
ley Melba’s orchestra dispenses its bouncy dance 
music.... Another Melba orchestra is in the 
Café Pierre during dinner and supper. Tea 
dancing daily. 

Praza, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Bob Grant’s and 
Mark Monte’s cheery bands alternate on the stand 
in the Persian Room; Walter Liberace plays 
piano, and there is also a dance team.... Tea 
dancing daily in the Palm Court. 


St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—A roman-. 


tic long-ago-and-far-away setting for dinner and 

supper. Paul Sparr’s orchestra for dancing. 
Savoy-PiazA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—In the 

Café Lounge, handsome and sort of dressy, your 


words are set to sweet music by London’s Roy, 


Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s marimba 
band. Tea dancing daily. 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—Not as old as 
Groton, but it gets most of its graduates into 


Yale just the same. Ernie Holst’s orchestra and 


Alberto Linno’s rumba band. 
Watoorr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof has Nat Brandwynne’s stately or- 


chestra and a show involving Borrah Minevitch’s — 


Harmonica Rascals. On Thurs., July 19, there 
will be a new show headed by Jane Pickens, and 
George Olsen’s orchestra will play for dancing. 
... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is in the Lounge 
Restaurant. 


Suprer Ciuss—Entertainment but no dancing—siue 
ANGEL, 152 E. 55 (PL 3-0626): Eddie Mayehoff, 
a comic comic; Mildred Bailey, singing moodily; 
the Herman Chittison trio, playing expertly; and 
the Delta Rhythm Boys. Closes for the summer 
on Sat., July 14.... Spivy's ROOF, 139 E. 57 (PL 







3-9322): Spivy, singing songs no mother ever 


taught her, and Carter and Bowie’s piano duets. 
MisceLLANEOUS—At the Co@ rouGE, 65 E. 56 (PL 3- 
8887): small and elegant, with gay music by Dick 
Wilson’s orchestra,... I-2-3 ClusB, 123 E, 54 
(PL 3-9131): peace and quiet in this darksome 
glade, broken only by the rambling piano solos 
of Roger Stearns; no dancing. ... VERSAILLES, 151 
E. 50 (PL 8-0310): Jerry’ Cooper and a col- 
lection of beautiful but not very animated girls 
in their summer doldrums. Joe Ricardel’s orches- 
tra. ... CASINO RUSSE, 157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): a 
show full of those cozy old dagger dances and 
Russian torch songs but really starring the chef; 
Cornelius Codolban’s orchestra....£&L CHICO, 80 
Grove, at Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-4646): a very 
pleasant and un-Sheridan Square mixture of 
Latin cookery, Latin atmosphere, and Latin 
music. ... COPACABANA, 10 E. 60 (PL 8-1060): 
back in its noisy old groove, with Enric Madri- 
guera’s and Joel Herron’s orchestras and_a better- 
than-usual show, with Russell Swann and Mitzi 
Green. ... ASTOR ROOF, B’way at 44 (CI 6-6000): 
large and cool, with Harry James’ orchestra, to 
be replaced by Gene Krupa’s on Mon., July 16.... 
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A VERY FINE FACE POWDER 


WITH THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 


CHANEL 





GOINGS 


ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Central Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan 
Keller’s orchestra. ... NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. 
at 34 (ME 3-1000): Sonny Dunham’s orchestra 
and an ice show. ... PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 
(PE 6-5000): George Paxton’s orchestra, to be 
replaced by Woody Herman’s on Mon., July 16. 

. ROOSEVELT, Madison at 45 (MU 6- 9200) : Eddie 
Stone’s orchestra. 

Warm-weather note: Over in Brooklyn, the Ma- 
rine Roof of the sossert, Montague and Hicks 
Sts. (MA 4-8100), with its open-air deck and that 
colossal view of the harbor, now has supper danc- 
ing Fri. and Sat. Eves. 


MostLy FOR Music—No dancing, unless otherwise in- 
dicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2- 
6683): spécialités de la maison by Muggsy Span- 
ier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee Russell, and other 
selected Old Masters. ... VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 
7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2-9355): Art Hodes’ 
sterling trio, which has Max Kaminsky as 
trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; Don Frye 
as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso songs; 
dancing. ... DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5-9511): 
Sidney Catlett’s band, Al Casey’s new trio, and 
Billie Holiday; dancing. ... ONYx, 57 W. 52 (EL 
5-7835): Hot Lips Page heading up his new 
band, and Stuff Smith’s trio. ... JIMMY RYAN'S, 53 
W. 52 (EL 5-9600): a hot trio in which you will 
find Danny Alvin and Hank Duncan; dancing. . 
THREE DEUCES, 72 W. 52 (EL 5- -9861): Don Byas 
and Erroll Garner in a band of their own. 

At Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 
just for the fine view of the Hudson and dance 
music by Ron Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
band. .. . TAVERN-ON-THE*GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 
67: a ‘small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 
then... . MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden. ...« CENTRAL PARK ZOO: the 
cafeteria there is crowded. on weekends but nice 
in midweek for a late breakfast or an afternoon 
beer. 

A few sidewalk cafés: srevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave, at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. 
at 12, 


ART 


Aaron BoHrAv—Water colors of war scenes in France 
and the South Pacific: Associated American Art- 
ists, 711 5 Ave., at 55. Mon. through Fri., 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Fri., July 20. 

Frick Cottection, 1 E. 7o—The pictures and other 
art treasures which have been hidden away for 
‘safekeeping since we entered the war are now 
back in the Museum. Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

Grours—At the DURLACHER, 11 E. 57: old aa modern 
paintings and drawings. Mon. through Fri., 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 31....REHN, 683 
5 Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, 
and many others. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M.; through July 31.... pAssepoit, 121 E. 57: 

painting and sculpture by B. J.O. Nordfeldt, José 
de Creeft, and others of this group. Mon. through 
Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through July Ee yS 
67 GALLERY, 67 E, 57: fourteen painters, cen- 
tered about Hans Arp, in whose general style 
the gallery sees signs of a new “ism.” Daily 
I1 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Fri., July 13.... PERLS, 
32 E. 58: American, French, and Cuban paint- 
ings. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 8.... CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 106 E. 
57: paintings by ‘twenty-four artists who have 
had their first one-man shows here. Mon. 
through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5 p.M.; through July 31. 

. BABCOCK, 38 E. 57: new paintings by artists 
of the gallery’s group; also, a few nineteenth-cen- 
tury works. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to § 
P.M.; through Aug. 31.... ROSENBERG, 16 E, 57: 
work by Rattner, Hartley, Hélion, Avery, and 
Weber. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.3 
through July 27.... FERARGIL, 63 E. 57: paintings 


by around a hundred contemporary Americans. 
Daily 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Fri., July 
13.... MIDTOWN, 605 Madison, at 58: a seasonal 
group. Mon, 


retrospective show by the gallery’s 
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Museum or Mopern Art, 11 W. 
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FROM THURSDAY, JULY 12, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 21. 


through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 p.m.; through July 31. 
. NIVEAU, 63 E. 57: Dufy, Utrillo, Pascin, and 
other French painters. Daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
through Sat., July 14....KLEEMANN, 65 E, 57: 
Corbino, Eilshemius, Bosa, and others. Daily 9:30 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Fri., July 13.... 
WEYHE, 794 Lexington, at 61: Edward Stevens, 
Nye Pharr, and other young Americans. Mon. 
through Fri., 9 a.M. to 5 Pp.M.; through July 27. 
. Levitt, 16 W. 57: Oronzo Gasparo, Everett 
Spruce, and others. Mon, through Fri., 10 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; through July 31....FEIGL, 601 
Madison, at 57: members of this gallery’s group, 
including De Hirsh Margules and Mariano Rod- 
riguez. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Fri., July 20....MitcH, 108 W. 57: 
Sidney Laufman, Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll, 
and others. Mon. through Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15.... MATISSE, 41 E. 57: work by 
contemporary French artists. Mon, through Fri., 
10 AM. to 5-P.M.; through Fri., July 20.. . 
MACBETH, 11 E, 57: oils and water colors by Jo- 
seph de Martini, Andrew Wyeth, James Lechay, 
and others. Tues. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; through July 27....AMERICAN BRITISH ART 
CENTER, 44 W. 56: work in various mediums by 
gallery members. Mon. through Fri., 10 a.m. to 
5:30 P.M.; through July 27....KRAUSHAAR, 32 E. 
57: summer show by Louis Bouché, Russell 
Cowles, Iver Rose, and others. Mon. through Fri., 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 31... . LILIENFELD, 
21 E. 57: old masters and contemporaries. Mon. 
through Fri., 11 A.M. to 4 P.M.; through July 27. 


MerropotitAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—WNine galleries 


of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization; also, prints and draw- 
ings by Goya; and (through Sept. 3), an exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Treasury Department, of 
paintings and drawings of the Pacific war, by 
American artists.. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

53—A large exhibi- 
tion selected from the Museum’s collection of 
painting and sculpture. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 
P.M:; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; through Nov. 4. 


Museum oF Non-Osvective PAINTING, 24 E. 54—Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good. 


many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun. 12 noon to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15. 


PHotocrapHyY—Over two hundred prints in the an- 


nual International Salon of Photography: Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Central Pk. 
W. at 79. Weekdays 10 a.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 
1 to 5 P.M.; through Sun., July 1s. 


Freo E. RogertsoN—Semi-naive paintings by Grandma 


Moses’ brother: St. Etienne, 46 W. 57. Thurs. 
and Fri. 10 Aa, (tons (Pits Sat..) roa. Ms, tO 
1 P.M.; through Sat., July 14. 


MUSIC 


StaviumM Concerts—Philharmonic-Symphony—Alex- 


ander Smallens conducting, Thurs. and Fri., 
July 12-13; Ignace Strasfogel conducting, Sat. 
and Sun., July 14-15; Fabien Sevitzky conduct- 
ing, Mon. through eae July 16-20; Sigmund 
Romberg conducting, Sat., July 21. Highlights: 
all-Gershwin program, with Oscar Levant, piano, 


July 12; Carl Stern, cello, July 14; Michael’ 


Rosenker, violin, July 15; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, piano, July 16; Erica Morini, violin, July 
19; Robert Merrill, baritone, and Victoria Schools, 


soprano, July 21. (Lewisohn Stadium, Amster- | 


dam Ave. at 138. AU 3-3400. At 8:30 p.m. Mid- 
town ticket office: Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57. 
CI 7-5534, In case of rain, last-minute plans will 
be broadcast at 5, 6, and 7 P.M. over WNYC. 
Fifth Avenue buses marked “Stadium” leave 
Washington Square at frequent intervals week- 
days between 6:44 and 7:32 P.M. and Sun. be- 
tween 6:31 and 7:31 P.M.) 


suittiarD Concerts—John J. Niles, folk singer, 


Thurs., July 12; Sigismond Stojowski, piano, 
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Trottinc—Weekdays at Saratoga, N.Y., 
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Fri., July 13; Karin Branzell, mezzo-soprano, 
Tues., July 17; Mack Harrell, baritone, Wed., 
July 18; Alfred Mirovitch, piano, Thurs., July 
19; Josef Raieff, piano, Fri., July 20. (Juilliard 
Concert Hall, 130 Claremont Ave., at 122. At 
4 P.M. No tickets necessary.) 


Park Concerts—Central Park Mall—Goldman Band: 


Sun., Mon., Wed., and Fri., at 8:30 P.M... . City 
Amateur Symphony Orchestra,» Judge Leopold 
Prince conducting; soloist, Emanuel List, bass: 
Sat., July 14, at 8:30 P.M. 


SPORTS 


BasesALL—Yankee Stadium—Yankees vs. Cleveland, 


Thurs. through Sat., July 12-14, at 2:30 P.M.; 
Yankees vs. Detroit, Sun., July 15 (double- 


header), at 2:05 P.M., and Mon, and Tues., July . 


16-17, at 2:30 P.M.; Yankees vs. St. Louis, Wed. 
through Fri., July 18-20, at 2:30 P.M.; Yankees 
vs. Chicago, Sat., July 21, at 2:30 P.M. 


Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Willie Joyce vs. 
Bobby Ruffin, lightweights, 10 rounds, Fri., July . 


13; Johnny Greco vs. Tony Janiro, welterweights, 
8 rounds, Fri., July 20. (Preliminaries at 8:30 
P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 


Gotr—L.I.G.A. Championship, Hempstead G.C., 


Hempstead, L.I.: qualifying rounds, Thurs. and 
Fri., July 12-13; match play rounds, Sat. and 
Sun., July 14-15.... Metropolitan G.A. Public 
Links Championship, Hendricks Field G.C., 
Beileville, N.J.: qualifying rounds, Sat. and Sun., 
July 14-15; finals, starting Sat., July 21.... 
Metropolitan G.A. Beers Memorial, Winged Foot 


G.C., Mamaroneck, N.Y., Fri., July 20....N.J. « 


State G.A. Amateur-Pro Medal Play Champion- 
ship, Crestmont G.C., West Orange, N.J., Fri., 
July 20. 


Racinc—Daily at Aqueduct, at 1:30 P.M., through 
Sat., July 14. (The Dwyer and the Great Ameri- . 


can, July 14.) Frequent trains leave Penn Sta- 
tion Thurs. and Fri. between 11:05 A.M. and 1:10 
P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. and 1:25 P.M. 
... Empire City meeting, at Jamaica, weekdays, 
at 1:30 P.M., starting Mon., July 16. (Yonkers 
Handicap, July 16; East View Stakes, July 18; 
the Empire City, July 21.) Frequent trains leave 
Penn Station Mon. through Fri. between 11:05 
A.M, and 1:10 P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. 
and 1:25 P.M. 

at 8:15 
P.M., through Aug. 25.... Weekdays at Roose- 
velt Raceway, Westbury, L.I., at 8:40 P.M.; 
through Sept. 22. (A special train leaves Penn 
Station at 7:03 P.M.) 


Yacutinc—Championship regatta on the Sound, In- 


dian Harbor Y.C., Sun., July 15, at about 2 P.M. 
OTHER EVENTS 


WaatiMe Exnisitions—At the CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lex- 


ington, at 42: a collection of United States Army 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and 
small arms, as well as equipment captured from 
the Germans and Japanese, also, weekdays from 
12 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of 
recent Army and Navy films. Weekdays 9 A.M. 
to-6 P.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M. ... MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND iNbustry, R.C.A, Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., 
at 49: a large collection of naval aviation train- 
ing equipment, including the Norden bombsight 
and the “‘Gunairstructor,’’ a device in which the 
conditions and problems of air combat are simu- 
lated. Daily 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; through Sept. 15. 
... NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central Pk. W. 
at 76: military miscellany—firearms, swords, 
flags, even diartes—dating from the French and 
Indian wars through the first World War. Tues. 
through Fri., 1 to 5 P.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.3; 
through July 31. 


Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 


designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. i 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M 
through Sept. 30. 


ON THE AIR 


State DerpartMeNt—Archibald MacLeish and others 


in a discussion of our international policy, Sat., 
July 14, at 7 p.M., WEAF. 


Music—Philharmonic- Symphony, George Szell con- 









ONE-QUARTER CARAT 9 $85 to $150 


ONE-HALF CARAT © $190 to $375 


ONE CARAT ~ $540 to $835 


TWO CARATS 





N.W. AYER & SON 


©.. Wings of Hope Today — as through the 


centuries — earnest, spoken vows of constancy and love echo 
from holy walls . . . to stir young hearts with living hope... 
to forge brave dreams of a new and better world. For a young 
couple thus married, the memory of the moment is an inspiration 
through all their lifetime. Often such memories are kept bright 


and ever warm in the joyous flame of the engagement diamond 


"$1375 to $2300 


that sealed their faithful promise. 





"'The Temple Emanu-El,"' at San Francisco, with its great central dome in the Levantine style, 


is one of the most stately in the world, Painted for the De Beers collection by Bernard Lamotte. 


Facts About Diamonds: These are aver- 
age current prices for unmounted quality 
diamonds. Add 20% for federal tax. (The 
exact weights shown occur infrequently.) 
Size alone does not determine diamond 
values. Color, cutting, brilliance and clarity 
have an equally important bearing. You 
should have a trusted jeweler’s best advice 
at all times when buying diamonds. 


Industrial Diamonds—a key priority for 
high-speed war production—come from the 
same mines as gem stones. Millions of carats 
are used in United States industries today. 
The occasional gem diamonds found among 
them help defray production costs for all 
these fierce little “fighting’’ diamonds, Thus, 
there are no restrictions on the sale of 
diamond gems. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


IN ON THE KILL 


T fought its way through the 

Ruhr and up to the Rhine — 

this new 45-ton land fortress by 
Fisher. 


And right there at the crucial 
Remagen bridge, two “Tiger 
Tamers” shelled the town, blew 
up a train, and helped disperse 
the demolition engineers. They 
played star parts in the dramatic 
thrust that poured across the 
bridge, and pierced the heart of 
an army. 


The M-26 “Tiger Tamer” was de- 
signed and engineered by Fisher 
Body in cooperation with Army 


O N 


Ordnance development engi- 
neers. Its 90-millimeter gun, 
heavier armor and wider treads 
make it the most powerful tank 
we have ever built. It is the latest 
and best of more than 18,500 
fast tanks and tank destroyers 
by Fisher. 


Fisher Body craftsmanship is re- 
sponsible for this record. All the 
skills and techniques inherent in 
the Fisher Body organization 
were long ago turned to the mak- 
ing of the best armament possible 
— tanks, bombers, big guns, 
sensitive flying instruments and 
other ordnance, 


OF GEN 


ERAL 





The Army-Navy “E” flies above ten Fisher 
Body plants for excellence in aircraft, 
tank and naval ordnance production. 


And the “Body by Fisher” emblem 
stands for fine craftsmanship on 
every piece of this armament just 
as it always has stood and always 
will stand for fine craftsmanship 
in the Bodies by Fisher on all 


General Motors ears. 
7 e e 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 





MOTOR S 





ducting, Sun., July 15, at 3 r.m., WABC.... 
Stadium Concerts, Fri., July 13 and 20, and 
Wed., July 18, at 8:30 p.m., WNYC.... Boston 
“Pops” orchestra, Arthur Fiedler conducting, 
Sat., July 14, at 8:30 Pp.m., WJZ.... Duke El- 
lington and his orchestra, Sat., July 14 and 21, 
at 5 p.M., WJZ....Jascha Heifetz, violin, Mon., 
July 16, at 9 P.m., WEAF. 

Srorts—Racing: the Dwyer, Sat., July 14, at 4 ?.M., 
WABC.... Boxing: Willie Joyce vs. Bobby 
Ruffin, Fri., July 13; Johnny Greco vs, Tony 
Janiro, Fri., July 20; at 10 p.m., WOR. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., at 8 p.mw., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
Europe), Wed. at 10:45 P.M., WJZ.... Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 P.M., 
WABC.... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 P.m., WMCA.... Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR... Edward R. Murrow (from 
London), Sun. at 1:45 p.M., WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.m., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun, at 11:15 Pp.M.. WEAF. 
..-Lisa Sergio, Mon. through Fri. at 7 P.M., 
WOXR.... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 p.m., 
WABC, .. . Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:45 P.M., WHN.... Leland Stowe, Sat. at 7:15 
P.M., WJZ....Raymond Swing, Mon. through 
Fri, at 7:15, P.M., WJZ. 


* MOTION PICTURES 


A Bett ror AvANO—This version of John Hersey’s 
novel loses some force by emphasizing the comedy, 
but is still worth seeing. With John Hodiak, Gene 

~ ‘Tierney, and William Bendix. (Radio City Music 
Hall, 6 Ave. at 50.) 

Guest in tHe House—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who al- 
most breaks up a happy family. With Anne Bax- 

~ ter and Ralph Bellamy. (68th Street Playhouse, 
3 Ave. at 68; and Carlton, B’way at 100; Thurs., 
July 12.) : 

Junior Miss—Sally Benson’s series about a little 
girl who tries to rearrange life in terms of the 
cinema has been very pleasantly adapted for the 
oe With Peggy Ann Garner. (Rivoli, B’way 
at 49. 

Muroer, My Sweer—A version of the murder mystery 
called “‘Farewell, My Lovely’ and very nice in- 
deed as these things go. Dick Powell is the detec- 
tive whom practically everybody beats up. (Carl- 
ton, B’way at 100; Fri. through Mon., July 13- 
16.... Thalia, B’way at 95; Tues. through 
Thurs., July 17-19.) 

Ruapsopy IN BLue—The life of George Gershwin as 
it might have been if he hadn’t wasted so much 
time playing the piano. The old songs, however, 
still sound fine. With Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, 
and Alexis Smith. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

A Royat ScanoaAt—Tallulah Bankhead, as the Em- 
press of all the Russias, in a funny piece that has 
probably little to do with either Catherine or his- 
tory. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Thurs., July 12.... 
Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23; and Trans-Lux 
send Street, Lexington at 52; through Sat., July 
14....- Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Fri. through Sun., 
July 13-15. ... Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; 
Fri. through Mon., July 13-16... . Colony, 2 Ave. 
at 79; Wed. and Thurs., July 18-19.) 

WitHout Love—Donald Ogden Stewart’s version of 
Philip Barry’s play has practically nothing to 
do with the original but is very gay and charm- 
ing anyway. Katharine Hepburn and_ Spencer 
Tracy head the cast. (Plaza, 58, E. of Madison; 
and Trans-Lux 8s5th Street, Madison at 85; 
through Fri., July 13....Colony, 2 Ave. at 79; 
Fri. through Tues., July 13-17.) 

Wonver MAn—Danny Kaye plays twins in this 
funny film about love, murder, and ghosts. With 
Virginia Mayo and Vera-Ellen, (Astor, B’way at 


45- 

Note—“‘Now—the Peace,”’ a graphic and arresting 
short film having to do with the practical appli- 
cation of Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton Woods, 
will be shown at the 8th Street Playhouse, 52 W. 
8, Fri. through Mon., July 13-16. 


REVIVALS 


ArrowsmitH (1931)—Sinclair Lewis’s story, adapted 
for the screen by Sidney Howard. With Helen 
Hayes and Ronald Colman. (Little Carnegie, 146 
W. 57; through Fri., July 13.) 

Bamsi (1942)—Walt Disney’s version of the Felix 
Salten story. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Sun. 
through Tues., July 15-17.) 

Desire (1936)—Stolen pearls, Spain, Marlene Diet- 
rich, and Gary Cooper. (Greenwich, Greenwich 
Ave. at 12; Thurs., July 12.) 

THe Garven OF ALLAH (1936)—The Hichens novel 
about desert love. Marlene Dietrich, Charles 
Boyer, and Technicolor. (Normandie, Park at 53; 
Fri. through Sun., July 13-15.) 

Gasticut (1944)—Approximately the same scary 
story as the play “‘Angel Street.”” With Charles 
Boyer and Ingrid Bergman (Thalia, B’way at 95; 
Tues. through Thurs., July 17-19.) 


_. oF. 


FROM THURSDAY, JULY 12, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 21. 


Here Comes Mr. Jorndan (1941)—About a prize- 
fighter who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 
Robert Montgomery and Claude Rains. (Gram- 
ercy Park, Lexington at 23; tentative, Sun. 
through Tues., July 15-17....Loew’s 42nd 
Street, Lexington at 42; Orpheum, 3 Ave. at 86; 
and Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12; Tues. and Wed., 
July 17-18.) 

THe INrormeR (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; and 
Trans-Lux 52nd Street, Lexington at 52; Sun. 
through Tues., July 15-17.) 

Mayertinc (1937)—An archduke’s tragic love. In 
French, with Charles Boyer and Danielle Dar- 
rieux. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Fri. through Mon., 
July 13-16.) 

Mission To Moscow (1943)—An interpretation of 
ex-Ambassador Davies’ book. With Walter Hus- 
ton, Ann Harding, and Oscar Homolka, (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Thurs., July 12.) 

Naucurty Marietta (1935)—The Victor Herbert oper- 
etta, with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. 
(Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 84; Tues. and 
Wed., July 17-18.) 

Port of SHADOws (1939)—Jean Gabin on the water- 
front at Le Havre. In French. (55th Street Play- 
house, 154 W. 55.) 

THey SHALL Have Music (1939)—Jascha Heifetz and 
the lower East Side. (Little Carnegie, 146 W. 57; 
through Fri., July 13.) 

THey Were Five (1938)—About a lottery and a 
country inn, In French, with Jean Gabin. (sth 
Avenue Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 12; starting Wed., 
July 18.) 


THe 39 Steps (1935)—Madeleine Carroll and Robert 


Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Norman- 
die, Park at 53; Mon. and Tues., July 16-17.) 
To Be or Not To Be (1942)—Ernst Lubitsch, with 
the help of Carole Lombard and Jack Benny, 
takes the Gestapo apart. (Alden, B’way at 67; 
and Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 84; Tues. and 

Wed., July 17-18.) 

WutHerinc HeicHts (1939)—Merle Oberon and 
Laurence Olivier on the Bronté moors. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Fri. through Mon., July 13-16.) 

You Can't Take It with You (1938)—The Kaufman- 
Hart comedy. Jean Arthur, Lionel Barrymore, 
Edward Arnold, and James Stewart. (Little Car- 
negie, 146 W. 57; Sat. through Fri., July 14-20.) 


Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is. 


showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—tHurs., JULY 12: two scenes 
from ‘‘The Jazz Singer’? (1927), with Al Jolson; 
““Movietone Newsreel” (1927), with George Ber- 
nard Shaw; one sequence of “‘The Lights of New 
York” (1928); and “Steamboat Willie’? (1928), 
Walt Disney film... . FRI. THROUGH SUN., JULY 13- 
15: “Hallelujah” (1929), directed by King Vidor. 
... MON, THROUGH THURS., JULY 16-19: ““Anna Chris- 
tie’ (1929), with Greta Garbo. ... FROM FRI., JULY 
20: “Blackmail” (1920), directed by Alfred 
Hitchcock. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR ServiceMEN—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to service 
men and their families. Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing (prefer- 
ence given to service men), 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310). 

VotunteeR WorkK—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of the 
city into various kinds of work are listed below, 
along with a few of the most pressing needs of the 
moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 
1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): women to work one morn- 
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ing or afternoon a week as murtsery assistants 
and recreation aides in child care centers.... 
RED CROSS, 315 Lexington, at 38 (MU 4-4455): 
women to take a forty-six-hour training course 
and then work one day a week as dietitians’ 
aides in hospitals; women to take an eighty- 
hour course and then work at least two days 
each week as nurses’ aides in hospital wards, 
clinics, etc. ... AMERICAN WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERV- 
Ices, 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050): women to work 
as much time as they can spare, during the day, 
sorting and packing clothing to be sent overseas; 
women who can pass a driver’s test and then, after 
completing. a course in mechanics and first aid, 
work two sessions a week, day or evening, in the 
Motor Transport Service, driving for the Armed 
Forces and government agencies. (For Motor 
Transport work, call RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED HOs- 
PITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, at 41 (CA 5-7150): 
women to work in hospitals at least eight hours a 
week day or evening, as aides in children’s wards, 
or, during the day, as clinic and library aides; 
men to work as much time as they can spare dur- 
ing the day or evening as orderlies in wards.... 
AMERICAN WOMEN'S HOSPITALS RESERVE CORPS, 817 Madi- 
son, at 68 (RE 7-0100): women to work several 
hours a week, preferably during the day, as 
drivers for the Motor Corps; women to work at 
least one full day each week as receptionists in 
veterans’ rehabilitation centers. 

Note—The New York City Defense Recreation 
Committee, 99 Park, at 40 (MU 3-6900), has is- 
sued an appeal for volunteers to work two four- 
hour shifts a week, during the day, giving out 
theatre tickets and arranging other entertain- 
ment for service personnel on furlough in the city. 

Harvesters—The War Manpower Commission is re- 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during the summer. Applications can 
be made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 

SatvAce—Wastepaper (very important right now) 
and food cans should be kept separate from 
other refuse and given to your building super- 
intendent, who will see that they both reach 
the proper authorities. Although cans in any con- 
dition are acceptable, it will facilitate handling if 
you flatten them after cutting out both ends. 
Wastepaper should be tied in easily handled bun- 
dles.... The government urges that householders 
continue to save kitchen fat, used in the manufac- 
ture of explosives and sulfa ointments, among 
other things. Your butcher will give you two meat- 
ration tokens for every pound you turn in,... 
Rags are urgently needed for use on ships, in war 
plants, and by mechanized forces. They can be 
turned over to any charity organization or junk 
dealer. 

Susurss AND Country—The setups for volunteer work 
and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most rural communities have 
some sort of committee in charge of these activi- 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you to a 
convenient one, write for instruction to the War 
Council at your county seat. 

Girts, Loans, Etc.—The need for blood plasma to 
send overseas is acute. Donors wha wish to con- 
tribute should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for 
an appointment.... The Navy needs photographs 
and maps of the Japanese mainland and other 
enemy-controlled territory in the Orient. Any- 
one in the New York area who wishes to give 
or lend such material should communicate with 
the District Intelligence Officer, 90 Church, New 
York 7 (RE 2-9100, Ext. 8430-1-8)....The 
American Women’s Hospitals Reserve Corps, 
817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7-o100), has issued an 
appeal to stamp collectors and business houses to 
send in foreign and unusual domestic postage 
stamps, which will be distributed to hospitals for 
veterans who wish to start collections. ... Recre- 
ational equipment of all kinds is needed for serv- 
ice camps both here and abroad; at the moment 
there is a particular demand for games, playing 
cards, radios, records, floor lamps, and small 
tables. Three organizations which will call for and 
distribute contributions are the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Army and Navy, 36 E. 36 (MU 3- 
5366); Bundles for America, 20 Warren St. 
(RE 2-8881); and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4- 
6050).... Musical instruments, especially brass- 
es and accordions, are needed for Army and Navy 
hospitals, transport ships, and recreation centers. 
Contributions can be made to the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, 654 Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410). 
... Good books of all kinds are wanted for men 
in the Merchant Marine. If you have any to give, 
mail them to the American Merchant Marine 
Library, 45 Broadway, New York 6, or, for in- 
formation about collections, call BO 9-0220.... 
Bibles, in English and foreign languages, are 
needed for service men and for people in lib- 
erated countries. They can be taken or sent to 
any A.W.V.S. office; for the address of the near- 
est one, call RE 4-6050. 


THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—wonper MAN, Dan- 
ny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Vera-Ellen, 

Caritot, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—Through Wed., 
July 18: “Blood on the Sun,” James Cagney, 
Sylvia Sidney. 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—‘“‘A Thousand 
and One Nights,” Evelyn Keyes, Cornel Wilde. 

Giose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—“‘The Great John 
L.,”? Greg MeClars: Linda Darnell. | “3 

Gortnam, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516) ‘Twice Blessed, 
Gail Patrick, Preston Foster. 

Hottywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—RHAPSODY IN 
BLUE, Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, Alexis Smith. 

Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—Through Tues., 
July 17: “Those Endearing Young Charms,” La- 
raine Day, Robert Young....From_Wed., July 
18: ‘Along Came Jones,” Loretta Young, Gary 
Cooper. <. 

Paramount, B’way at 43 (BR 9-8738)—“‘You Came 
Along,” Lizabeth Scott, Robert Cummings, 

Rapio City Music HAL, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
A BELL FOR ADANO, Gene Tierney, John Hodiak, 
William Bendix, 

Rivott, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—suNIOR Miss, Peggy 
Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. : 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—“Nob Hill,” Joan 
Bennett, George Raft. 

State, B’way_ at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
July 18: “Thrill of a Romance,” Esther Williams, 
Van Johnson. 

Strano, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—‘‘Conflict,”” Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Alexis Smith, Sydney Greenstreet. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Atven, B’way at 67 (SU 7-6280)—Through Sat., 
July 14: “Stanley and Livingstone,” revival, 
Spencer Tracy, Nancy Kelly, Richard Greene; 
also “That Night in Rio,” revival, Alice Faye, 
Don Ameche, Carmen Miranda....Sun. and 
Mon., July 15-16: ‘‘The Men in Her Life,” re- 
vival, Loretta Young, Conrad Veidt; also ‘Song 
of the Open Road,” revival, Edgar Bergen, W. C. 
Fields....Tues. and Wed., July 17-18: To BE OR 
NOT TO BE, revival, Carole Lombard, Jack Benny; 
also ‘“Mademoiselle Fifi,” Simone Simon, John 
Emery. 

Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Thurs., July 12: 
A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, Charles Co- 
burn, Anne Baxter.... Fri. and Sat., July 13-14: 
‘“‘The Princess and the Pirate,’? Bob Hope... 
Sun. through Tues., July 15-17: THE INFORMER, 
revival, Victor McLaglen; also BAmsi, revival, 
Walt Disney full-length film....From Wed., 
July 18: ‘Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty 
Woolley, Roddy McDowall; also “Man of Af- 
fairs,’ revival, George Arliss. 

51H AVENUE PLAYHOUSE, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., July 17: “L’Orage” 
(in French), Michéle Morgan, Charles Boyer; 
also ‘‘Dr. Knock” (in French), Louis Jouvet.... 
From Wed., July 18: THEY WERE Five (in French), 
Jean Gabin; also “Tanya” (in Russian). 

55TH Street PLAvHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)—Re- 
vivals—port OF sHADOWS (in French), Jean Gabin, 
Michel Simon; also ‘‘Leningrad Music Hall? 
forty-five-minute musical documentary film. ~ 

Lime Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Revivals— 
Through Fri., July 13: ArrowsmiTH, Helen Hayes, 
Ronald Colman; also THEY SHALL HAVE Music, Jascha 
Heifetz....From Sat., July 14: you CAN'T TAKE IT 
wiTH You, Jean Arthur, James Stewart, Lionel 
Barrymore, Edward Arnold. 

Stantey, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—“The Last 
Hill” (in Russian). 

THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Thurs., July 12: 
MISSION TO MOSCOW, revival, Walter Huston, Ann 
Harding, Oscar Homolka; also *‘The Moon and 
Sixpence,” revival, George Sanders, Herbert 
Marshall....Fri. through Mon., July 13-16: 
MAYERLING (in French), revival, Charles Boyer, 
Danielle Darrieux; also WUTHERING HEIGHTS, re- 
vival, Merle Oberon, Laurence Olivier... . From 
Tues., July 17: murper, My sweet, Claire Trevor, 
Dick Powell, Ann Shirley; also GASLIGHT, revival, 
Charles Boyer, Ingrid Bergman. 

Worn, 153 W. 49 (CI 7-5747)—‘Africa Speaks,” 
revival, documentary film. 


EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Sat., July 14: 
“Tt’s a Pleasure!,”? Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea. 
...Sun. through Wed., July 15-18: ‘‘Diamond 
Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick Haymes. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., July 14: A ROYAL scANDAL, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Charles Cobarks Anne Baxter; also 
‘Honeymoon Ahead,’? Grace McDonald, Allan 
Jones. ... Sun. through Tues., July 15-17 (tenta- 
tive): HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert 
Montgomery, Claude Rains; also “The Stars Look 
Down,” revival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael 
Redgrave....From Wed., July 18: “It’s a 
Pleasure!,’’ Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; also 
“Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, 
Roddy McDowall. 

Loew's 42np Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
Through Sat., July 14: ‘‘Sudan,’? Maria Montez, 
Jon Hall; also ‘‘That’s the Spirit,”? Peggy Ryan, 
Jack Oakie....Sun. and Mon., July 15-16: 
“Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick 
Haymes; also “*The Scarlet Clue,’”? Sidney Toler. 
... Tues. and Wed., July 17-18: HERE COMES MR. 
JORDAN, revival, Robert Montgomery, Claude 
Rains; also ‘‘You’ll Never Get Rich,” revival, 
Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth, Robert Benchley. 

Lexincton, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., July 18: ‘‘Rainbow Island,” Dorothy La- 
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THURSDAY, JULY 12, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 18 


THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE7, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES.” 


mour, Eddie Bracken; also ‘“‘Till We Meet 
Again,” Barbara Britton, Ray Milland. 

Trans-Lux 52ND Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Through Sat., July <4 A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter.... 
Sun. through Tues., July 15-17: THE INFORMER, 
revival, Victor McLaglen.... From Wed., July 
18: “It’s a Pleasure!,’”? Sonja Henie, Michael 
O’ Shea. 

Normanole, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., July 
12: “The Princess and the Pirate,’ Bob Hope. 
... Fri. through Sun., July 13-15: THE GARDEN OF 
ALLAH, revival, Marlene Dietrich, Charles Boyer. 
... Mon. and Tues., July 16-17: THE 39 STEPS, re- 
vival, Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat... . From 
Wed., July 18: “One Romantic Night,” revival, 
Tlona Massey, Alan Curtis. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Thurs., July 
12: “On Approval,” Beatrice Lillie, Clive Brook. 
...Fri. through Mon., July 13-16:.“*They Met 
in the Dark,”? Joyce Howard, James Mason.... 
From Tues., July 17: “Here Come the Waves,” 
Bing Crosby, Betty Hutton, Sonny Tufts. 

R.K.O, 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Wed., July 18: “The Enchanted Cot- 
tage,” Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- 
bert Marshall; also ‘‘The Brighton Strangler,” 
June Duprez, John Loder. 

Piaza, 58, E. of Madison (VO_5-3320)—Through 
Fri., July 13: witout Love, Katharine Hepburn, 
Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball.... Sat. through 
Wed., July 14-18: “Frenchman’s Creek,” Joan 
Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova. 

68TH Street PLAYHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Thurs., July 12: Guest IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, 
Ralph Bellamy. ...From Fri., July 13: ““A Song 
to Remember,” Merle Oberon, Paul Muni. 


‘Loew's 72ND Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 


Through Wed., July 18: ‘Rainbow Island,” Doro- 
thy Lamour, Eddie Bracken; also ‘‘Till We Meet 
Again,” Barbara Britton, Ray Milland. 
Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., July 
12: ‘‘God Is My Co-Pilot,”” Dennis Morgan, Dane 
Clark, Raymond Massey; also ‘“‘Zombies_on 
Broadway,” Wally Brown, Alan Carney... .Fri. 
through Tues., July 13-17: witHout Love, Katha- 
rine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also 


“Leave It to Blondie,” Penny Singleton.... From - 


Wed., July 18: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; also ‘*Tar- 
zan and the Amazons,” Johnny Weissmuller. 

TrANS-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Fri., July 13: witHout tove, Katharine 
Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball... . Sat. 
through Wed., July 14-18: “Molly and Me,” 
Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Wed., July 18: ‘‘The Enchanted Cot- 
tage,”? Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- 
bert Marshall; also ‘“‘The Brighton Strangler,’ 
June Duprez, John Loder. 

Loew's 86TH Street, Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., July 13: ‘‘Diamond Horseshoe,” 
Betty Grable, Dick Haymes; also ‘‘The Scarlet 
Clue,” Sidney Toler. ... Sat. through Tues., July 
14-17: “The Clock,” Judy Garland. Robert Walk- 
er; also ‘‘Gentle Annie,” Donna Reed, James 
Craig.... Wed., July 18: “Double Exposure,” 
Nancy Kelly, Chester Morris; also ‘‘Steppin’ in 
Society,” Edward Everett Horton, Gladys George. 

OrrHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 
Mon., July 16: “Sudan,” Maria Montez, Jon 
Hall; also ‘‘That’s the Spirit,” Peggy Ryan, Jack 
Oakie.... Tues. and Wed., July 17-18: HERE 
COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert Montgomery, 
Claude Rains; also ‘“‘You’ll Never Get Rich,” 
revival, Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth, Robert 
Benchley. ; 


WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Thurs., July 
12: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,” Joan Fontaine, Ar- 
turo de Cordova; also ‘‘National Barn Dance,” 
Jean Heather, Robert Benchley. ... Fri. through 
Sun., July 13-15: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bank- 








head, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; also “Tar- 
zan and the Amazons,”? Johnny Weissmuller.... 
Mon. and Tues., July 16-17: “Dillinger,” Law- 
rence Tierney, Edmund Lowe; also ‘‘Earl Car- 
roll’s Vanities,” Constance Moore, Dennis 
O’Keefe.... From Wed., July 18: ‘‘The Clock,” 
Judy Garland, Robert Walker; also “Gentle An- 
nie,” Donna Reed, James Craig. 

81H Street PLavHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., 
July 12: “On Approval,” Beatrice Lillie, Clive 
Brook. ... Fri. through Mon., July 13-16: “They 
Met in the Dark,’? Joyce Howard, James Mason. 
...From Tues., July 17: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,” 

’ Joan Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova. 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA _ 9-2166)—Through 
Mon., July 16: “Sudan,’’ Maria Montez, John 
Hall; also “‘That’s the Spirit,’”? Peggy Ryan, Jack 
Oakie.... Tues. and Wed., July 17-18: HERE 
COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert Montgomery, 
Claude Rains; also “‘You’ll Never Get Rich,” 
revival, Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth, Robert 
Benchley. ; 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., July 12: pesire, revival, Marlene Dietrich, 
Gary Cooper; also “Private Worlds,’ revival, 
Claudette Colbert, Charles Boyer... . Fri. through 
Mon., July 13-16: A ROYAL sCANDAL, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; also 
“Tarzan and the Amazons,” Johnny Weissmuller. 
-.-From Tues., July 17: ‘‘Journey for Mar- 
garet,” revival, Margaret O’Brien, Laraine Day, 
Robert Young; also ‘‘The Stars Look Down,” 
revival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 

R.K.O. 23rp Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Wed., July 18: “The Enchanted Cot- 
tage,” Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- 
bert Marshall; also “The Brighton Strangler,” 
June Duprez, John Loder. 

Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Thurs., July 
i2: ‘‘Panama Hattie,” revival, Ann Sothern, Red 
Skelton; also ‘‘A Night to Remember,” revival, 
Loretta Young, Brian Aherne.... Fri. and Sat., 
July 13-14: ‘‘Beyond Tomorrow,” revival, Ma- 
ria Ouspenskaya, Charles Winninger; also ““Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” revival, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon.... 
Sun. and Mon., July 15-16: “Honeymoon Ahead,” 
Grace McDonald, Allan Jones; also ‘‘Swing Out, 
Sister,” Frances Raeburn, Rod Cameron.... 
From Tues., July 17: “‘The Clock,” Judy Garland, 
Robert Walker; also ‘‘Gentle Annie,’? Donna 
Reed, James Craig. 

771H_ Street, B’way at 77 (TR _4-9382)—Through 
Wed., July 18: ‘‘Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty 
Grable, Dick Haymes; also “The Scarlet Clue,” 
Sidney Toler. 

R.K.O. 8lst Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 
Through Wed., July 18: “The Enchanted Cot- 


tage,”? Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- - 
bert Marshall; also ‘‘The Brighton Strangler,” 


June Duprez, John Loder, 

Loew's 83rd Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 
Through Wed., July 18: ‘“‘Rainbow Island,” 
Dorothy Lamour, Eddie Bracken; also “‘Till We 
Meet Again,” Barbara Britton, Ray Milland. 

Scuuyter, Columbus Ave, at 84 (EN 2-0696)— 
Thurs., July 12: “Tonight and Every Night,” 
Rita Hayworth, Lee Bowman, Janet Blair; also 
“The Power of the Whistler,’ Richard Dix.... 
Fri. through Mon., July 13-16: “Tl Be Seeing 
You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley 
Temple; also ‘‘Murder in the Blue Room,” Grace 
McDonald, Donald Cook....Tues. and Wed., 
July 17-18: NAUGHTY MARIETTA, revival, Jeanette 
MacDonald, Nelson Eddy; also 10 BE OR NOT TO BE, 
revival, Carole Lombard, Jack Benny. 

Stopparp, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Through 
Tues., July 17: ‘*The Clock,” Judy Garland, Rob- 
ert Walker; also ‘Gentle Annie,” Donna Reed, 
James Craig.... From Wed., July 18: “Sudan,” 


Maria Montez, Jon Hall; also ‘“‘That’s the Spir- © 


it,” keggy Ryan, Jack Oakie. 

Riversive, B’way at 96 (RI 9-9861)—Through Wed., 
July 18: “The Enchanted Cottage,” Robert 
Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall; 


also ‘“‘The Brighton Strangler,’ June Duprez, 


John Loder. 

Cartton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Thurs., Jul 
12: GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, Ralph Bek. 
lamy; also ‘‘See My Lawyer,’? Olsen and John- 
son....Fri. through Mon., July 13-16: muRDER, 
my sweet, Claire Trevor, Dick Powell, Anne Shir- 
ley; also ‘‘Seven Sweethearts,” revival, Kathryn 
Grayson, Van Heflin.... Tues. and Wed., July 


17-18: “The Fallen Sparrow,” revival, Maureen — 


O’Hara, John Garfield; also “Forever and a 
Day,” revival, all-star cast, including Ida Lupino, 
Brian Aherne, Merle Oberon, and Charles 
Laughton, 

OurmpiA, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., July 18: “Rainbow Island,” Dorothy La- 
mour, Eddie Bracken; also ‘‘Till We Meet 
Again,” Barbara Britton, Ray Milland. 

Nemo, B’way at r10 (AC 2-9406)—Through Wed., 
uly 18: ‘‘The Enchanted _ Cottage,’ 
oung, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall; 

also ‘The Brighton Strangler,” June Duprez, 
John Loder, 

Loew's 1751H Street, B’way at 175, (WA ice 
Through Tues., July 17: ‘Rainbow Island,” 
Dorothy Lamour, Eddie Bracken; also “Till We 
Meet Again,” Barbara Britton, Ray Milland.... 
Wed., July 18: ‘‘Blonde from Brooklyn,” Lynn 
Merrick, Robert Stanton; also ‘Bells of Rosa- 
rita,” Roy Rogers. . 

Couiseum, B’way at 181 (WA 7-7200)—Through 
Wed., July 18: ‘“‘The Enchanted Cottage,”’ Rob- 
ert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall; 
also “The Brighton Strangler,” June Duprez, 
John Loder. 


Robert © 
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“She was chosen for Cover Girl 


on Farm Journal” 





Well may any lady be proud of having her picture in color on 
two-and-one-half million copies of Farm JourNAL. That’s half a 
million more than any other rural magazine prints. Better still, 
look at the quality of Farm JouRNAL’s contents. Not only latest 
farming news but women’s fashions up to date, recipes and ideas 


for making farm homes more convenient and attractive. Also 


pages for youth. The whole family reads Farm JouRNAL. 


Farm Journat editors are able to make so interesting a maga- 
zine because they are travelling all the time, talking to farm 
people and finding out what they like to read. Other Farm 
JOURNAL people are studying the farm market, learning what 
farmers will buy and what’s the best way to sell to them. Together 
they have accumulated a wealth of data that’s valuable to anyone 
who hopes to do business with the rural trade. Ask Farm JOURNAL. 
If we don’t have the answer, we know where to find it. 
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Ore, COVERS THE 


RURAL MARKET 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 






HEAT... friction heat ... is a tire’s worst enemy. It eats 
up rubber ... weakens construction . . . causes tires to 
bruise easily, often to blow out. 


Lowering the temperature of a tire by only a few de- 
grees means a marked improvement in tire performance. 
A rayon-cord tire will naturally run cooler by approxi- 
mately ten degrees...in tires of equal thickness. Moreover, 
a rayon-cord tire requires less rubber for comparable 
service. Since less rubber means cooler running, rayon 
cord achieves an even further reduction in tire heat. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Tires 
wear rayon 


0 beat the heat! 


This ability to run cooler is one of the scientific reasons 
why rayon-cord tires give longer life, greater mileage, 
and increased safety. 

When peacetime production resumes, these benefits 
will no longer be confined to essential wartime needs... 
but will be available to all. 

The American Viscose Corporation and its program of 
continuous research have played a major role in developing and 
producing the high tenacity rayon yarn that makes these better 
tires possible. . 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN*® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN 
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WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF 


MAN AND WOMAN 


HE gets supplies by paper parachute 





SHE helps provide the paper 


| Bees arti parachutes, dropped 
from planes, carry vital supplies 
to men in advanced positions. This 


is only one of the 700,000 military 
needs for which paper is used. 


Women help provide this paper 
by salvaging every scrap of house- 
hold paper, as well as newspapers 
and magazines. They delve into at- 
tics and cellars for accumulations 
of dormant paper such as old pe- 
riodicals and discarded books. 


As purchasing agents for the 
home, women help, too, by conserv- 
ing paper—by carrying home many 


items unwrapped, eliminating the 
need for precious paper bags and 
wrappings. 


They know that paper is Ameri- 
cas No. 1 War Material Shortage. 


MecCall’s a Powerful 
Influence in 3.500.000 Homes 


Paper salvage is only one of the 
many forms of cooperation with the 
war effort to which McCall’s Maga- 
zine is conditioning its readers. In 
war as in peace, women in 3,500,000 
homes look to this magazine each 
month for inspiration and guidance. 


(Magazines 4% of all 
paper and much of that is salvaged 
for re-use. McCall Corporation, 
along with other publishers, has 
instituted practices which are say- 
ing thousands of tons of paper. Be- 
cause there are not enough McCall’s 


use only 


to go around, readers help, too, by 
sharing their copies with friends.) 


MM, 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 





weascen: Why did you buy 


Fluorescent Light 
‘Siete: for your Home ? 


“FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SAVES 
ME MONEY..." 


“MY FRIENDS RECOMMEND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING..." 





"l USE FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT FOR SPECIAL* . 
PURPOSES..." 
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22.1% & 


YOU TOLD US. You and thousands of others 

gave us your ideas on home lighting, as well 

as radio, television and electronic devices — 18 qx, 

ideas which will guide our future planning. 

There’s nothing we like better than giving you 

exactly what you want. That’s why we're asking 

questions. The results of our nationwide Sylvania 

Surveys—your wants—will shape our postwar products. 38 hz 
s 











“THEY KNOW WHAT THEY WANT” 


Here's the story of Sylvania’s national sur- 
vey. Its yours for the asking. It includes 
dozens of fascinating questions and their 
enlightening answers on home lighting and 
electronics. Send for your copy now. Ad- 
dress Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 
5€67, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Such as over desks, sinks, work bench; for sew- 
ing, shaving, etc. 


Note: Figures add up to more than 100% because 
some people gave more than one answer. 


Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Incandescent Lamps; Radio Tubes; Cathode Ray Tubes; Electronic Devices 











r | Yes—the average oil well, drilled by 
Union Oilin California, costs $65,888. If you 
divide that expense between two men, it 
would cost them $32,944 apiece. But if you 
divide it among 31,375 people, as we do, the 
average cost to each person is only $2.10. 


2 For Union Oil Company is owned not 
by one man, or two, but by 31,375 men and 
women. In this principle of multiple owner- 
ship you have the secret of America’s amaz- 
ing ability to produce more goods (at lower 
prices) than any other nation on earth. 


3 Before the machine age, when every- 
thing from shoes to rifles was made by 
hand, almost any businesscould be financed 
and operated by one man. But with the ad- 
vent of mass production techniques, many 
businesses began to require more equip- 
ment than any one man could finance. 





4 In the early 1890's, for example, you 
could drill an oil well in the California fields 
for about $2,500. Today, because we go so 

-much deeper and need such expensive 
equipment, it costs almost 26 times as much. 
Furthermore, the chances of getting oil in 
an exploratory well are only I in 12. 


UNION O1L COMPANY 


5 Obviously, you can’t finance that kind 
of operation for very long unless you pool 
the money of a lot of people. Now some 
countries form these pools by government 
ownership. But in America we do it under 
legal agreements known as corporations. 
For that way we can preserve the freedom 
of the individual... 


6 eee the efficiency of a free economy and 
that all-important human incentive—com- 
petition. Apparently those factors are worth 
preserving. For while our system isn’t per- 
fect yet, it has given us the highest stand- 
ard of living and the greatest capacity for 
production the human race has ever known. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American bust- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 
gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write:The President, 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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heavy. Conceals bleme Rel ceps: the skin fell dea and 
lovely throughout the day. A worthy base for the color — 
and sparkle of Monteil’s make-up, blending rouge and 


powder into flattering color echoes of your complexion. 








hae TALK. OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 
T used to be different, New York in 


summer. There was an emptying 

out, and the city had a sultriness 
which Alec Templeton once set down 
‘in music. Those who remained in town 
were members of a queer club—die- 
hards to whom an electric fan was 
“sweeter than a mountain breeze. There 
was plenty of time in New York in 
summer, plenty of time. The mornings 
were bright and sadistic, and you 
walked on asphalt Jello as you crossed 
the street to buy a book to take to the 
office (so you would have a book to take 
~ home from the office). Heat and fumes 
accumulated from day to day in the 
arcades like trash accumulating in a 
~slattern’s kitchen. Heat built up 
strength among the buildings as it does 
in the tall grasses of a July field. Sum- 
mer was the voluptuary’s season and 
the time of the Peeping Tom. But the 
distinguishing quality used to be the 
laziness and emptiness: in the restaurant 
the empty table, in the theatre the 





empty seat, everywhere the sense of 
loss but of gain, the feeling of loneli- 
ness but of intimacy, the sense of fidel- 
‘ity and you the faithful, you the one 
who knew the whole story of the city’s 
year, not just part of the story. Now, 
in war, the summertime in town 1s 
crowded and strange; the heat the 
same, and the suffocation of the nights 
and the terribleness of the mornings, 
but on top of it all the full table, the full 
bus, the haste-in-heat, the business-in- 
hot-haste. There used to be a few mad 
dogs and Englishmen in the noon hour 
in the streets, and you joined them, 
feeling alternately mad and English. 


= _—— 


But this year, every hour is noon, ev- 
eryone you meet seems either mad or 
English. 


E are in a position to announce a 

new crisis in dentistry. Perhaps 
you haven’t heard, but the latest thing 
in the open-wide-please field is the use 
of plastics to fill cavities. The resulting 
inlays are said to be admirable. Admira- 
ble in all but one vital respect: a person 
who has a plastic filling in his mouth 





can’t chew gum, for the simple reason 
that the gum sticks to the filling. O 
brave new jaw, with Spearmint cleayv- 
ing to the choppers as rockweed cleaves 
to the rock! 


ING= ON THE PROFESSION OF LET- 
TERS IN Our Time: A young 
writer whose first novel has just ap- 
peared got a letter from one of the 
movie companies the other day. He 
opened it, with some nervousness, and 
read that they had seen his picture 
on the back of the jacket of his book, 
and would he be interested in a screen 
test! 


HE Navy feels cramped in An- 

napolis and wants to buy the St. 
John’s College campus, next door to 
the Academy. Secretary Forrestal says 
that acquisition of the thirty-two-acre 
plot is vital to national security. St. 
John’s says that hanging on to its cam- 
pus is vital to zts security. It’s a nice dis- 
pute. We rather doubt that anybody 
knows what is vital to national security 
any more, if indeed anyone ever did. 
The head of St. John’s, Dr. Stringfel- 
low Barr, is one of the people who be- 
lieve that if the nation is to rest secure 


the world will have to have a federal 
government, and we imagine that his 
views permeate the air of the campus and 
give it life. This in itself may advance 
our national security. The Navy, on the 
other hand, quite naturally believes that 
national security is in the hands of the 
U.S. Navy, just as it always has been. 
Both views appeal to us. After all, there 
aren’t many colleges that have a fed- 
eralist for a president, and we shouldn’t 
want to see one of them kicked around. 
And if another war should ever get un- 
der way, with mirrors hanging in the 
sky to turn the sun’s rays upon us, our 
warships might easily be burned to a 
crisp before the Navy could weigh 
anchor. Who knows? Not Forrestal. 
Not Barr. Not us. That being the case, 
this is no time to evict a college, par- 
ticularly one like St. John’s. It is ob- 
vious what we owe the Navy in this 
war, but it is anybody’s guess what 
we'll owe Dr. Barr if the next war can 
be prevented. 


FE’RE against the idea that Ger- 

mans shouldn’t be allowed to read 
books glorifying war. This idea was 
included in a report of the Institute on 
Reéducation of the Axis Countries. 
War books, the report said, should be 
“kept out of reach” of the Germans. 
This seems a silly idea and an imprac- 
tical For one thing, it would 
include an awful lot of books—every- 
thing from Homer down through Ted- 
dy Roosevelt’s “The Rough Riders” to 
“Thirty Seconds over Tokio.” We 
don’t know just how you keep a book 
out of reach anyway. The Germans 
themselves tried to do it by burning 
the books, but it didn’t really work, 
didn’t put them out of reach. he books 
lived and the smoke drifted away. . The 
people of Dayton, Tenn., tried the 
idea. The people of Boston keep trying 
it: Itnever works. It’s just a very bad 
idea, to keep books out of reach. People 


one. 
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should read everything, and that goes 
for German people. Libraries in the 
conquered countries should be en- 
larged, not expurgated. We hate to 
think eles sort of culture would result 
from people bootlegging Caesar to their 
children. 


Mademoiselle Vernier 


E suspect that it will not be long 

before the people who claim to 
have been leaders in the European un- 
derground will be as numerous, and as 
undocumented, as our own Southern 
colonels. As an example of the McCoy, 
we give you Catherine Noufflard, a vi- 
vacious, brunette French Army lieu- 
tenant now over here as a member of a 
good-will mission.. She wears the in- 
signia of the Second Moroccan Division, 
in which she served as interpreter while 
the division was attached to our Third 


Army, and in addition she has the 


Croix de Lorraine and the winged 
F.F.I. insignia in silver, indicating that 
she was one of the first thousand regu- 
lar members of the organized resistance. 
She has been spending all her spare time 
over here eating chocolates in the bath- 
tub. “Your soap is like modelling clay,” 
she told us. “And your chocolates— 
mon Dieu!” 

Genevieve Noufflard is our heroine’s 
right name, but she called herself Cath- 
erine Vernier for underground. pur- 
poses, and now retains the Catherine 
out of sentiment. She learned English 
at the American Con- 
servatory in Fontaine- 
bleau, where, before 
the Germans came, she 
was studying the flute. 
“In the early days of the 
occupation, I spat at 
the Boches, gave them 
wrong directions when 
they asked their way— 
all the little obvious 
things,” she told us, 
crunching voluptuously 
on a chocolate. “‘But 
you get over that 
when you have real 
work to do—there is too much at stake 
to run the risk of getting into trouble. 


At first my sister and I hid many 
Jews, escaped soldiers, and Allied 
aviators in our apartment in Paris. 


We got a very ugly reputation in the 
neighborhood. But when I joined the 
F.F.I., in 1943, we had to stop that, 


too.’ Lieutenant Noufflard served 
first as a secretary to the general 


staff of the Franc-Tireurs et Partisans, 
then switched over to the F.F.I. She 





was mixed up in sabotage, guerrilla 
activity, preparation for the invasion, 
and the uprising in Paris which pre- 
ceded the entrance of the Allied forces. 

At the height of the uprising, Lieu- 
tenant Noufflard was the only woman 


‘in a group of four patriots who took 


over the Ministry of War in the name 
of the Free French. For this momen- 
tous occasion, the lieutenant wore a 
boy’s shirt, a divided skirt of faded 
pink, and an F.F.I. armband. “T didn’t 
even have a pocketbook,” she told us, 
still disturbed at this flagrant lack of 
chic. “The four of us went through the 
barricades to the Ministry, and as we 
crept into the building, all we could hear 
were our own footsteps and the sound 
of rifles outside. 
marble stairway and into a big room 
full of crystal, and there were all the 
old generals, sitting around a mahogany 
desk, drinking champagne. You should 
have seen their eyes pop when we ap- 
peared, three men in overalls and I with 
my hair streaming down my face! We 
had suspected them of being perhaps a 
soupcon collaborationist, but they pre- 
tended to be very happy to see us, and 
we toasted the Allies with them in cham- 
pagne. Some patriots were fighting a 
German tank down in the garden and 
bullets were coming in through the 
window, and the generals, with much 
bowing and jolies choses, formally 
turned the Ministry of War over to 
us. It was then three in the morning, 
and my colonel said we must have some 
rest—none of us had 
slept since the insurrec- 
tion began, of course. I 
slept in the most beauti- 
ful room I ever saw, the 
bedroom of Napoleon’s 
mother. I washed a 
little, then I~found 
piece of Ministry paper 
and wrote to my par- 
ents in Normandy. 
‘They hadn’t known, of 
course, that I was con- 
nected with the under- 
ground. Imagine when 
they heard I was secre- 
tary to the general staff and had just 
captured the Ministry of War, when 
they had thought all along I was 
learning to play the flute at the Con- 
coviatorel : 


We tiptoed up a 


Renae 
AN a railroad station near one of the 


big Midwestern Army camps, a 
Army 
train, 


wives 


loaded 


couple of very. young 
boarded an eastbound 





down with luggage 


and _ obviously 
headed for their husbands’ next stop. 
“You know, I’m kind of sorry we had 


to leave,” one of the little matrons said, 
dipping into a shoebox for a bite of early 
lunch. “I was just getting used to the 
funnies here.” 


Paine Restored 
O* the Fourth of July we stood on 


the lawn outside the ‘Thomas 
Paine cottage in New Rochelle as the 
Mayor of the town started to read a 
proclamation restoring to the Reyolu- 
tionary patriot the rights of citizenship: 
which he lostin 1806. There were about 
twenty-five people on hand for the cere- 
mony, including W. E. Woodward, 
author of the recent biography of Paine, 
Joseph Lewis, executive secretary of the 
Thomas Paine Memorial Committee, 
photographers from the Times and the 
Tribune, a disinterested motorcycle cop, 
and a small boy who pranced about 
thwacking fitfully on a drum. ““Where- 
as,” read the Mayor, who was flanked 
y Mr. Woodward and Mr. Lewis,’ 
“the fair city of New Rochelle did do 
a grave injustice to a great American 
patriot—” “Move a little to the left,” 
the Z%mes man said. As the Mayor 
obeyed, Mr. Woodward remarked, 
“You sure are a young feller to be a 
mayor. I expected to meet an old coot.”” 


The Mayor, who was done up in a- 


creamy-brown ensemble and looked to 
be about thirty-five, smiled wanly, said 
he had a headache from entertaining 
some mayors from Canada in New 
York City, and tried again: “.. . grave 
injustice to a great American patriot, 
namely, Thomas Paine, ‘America’s 
Godfather,’ author of ‘Common Sense’ 
and “The Crisis,’ papers—” “The gen- 
tleman on the right,” said the Tyrib-" 
une man, “could move back a little.” 
Mr. Woodward backed up. The boy 
belted his drum furiously. A lady next 
to us observed, “If this were to honor 
some reactionary, everybody in West- 
chester County 
Moses,” she continued, “do I hate Pel- 
ham!” “By denying him,” read the 
Mayor, “‘the vaunted privilege of citi- 
zenship and the right to vote in thise 
city on the ground that as an honorary 
citizen of France he had lost his citizen- 
ship in his adopted land, and—” “The 
gentleman on the left,” said the Times 
man, “could look more at the Mayor.” 
Mr. Lewis duly shifted his gaze and an- 
nounced firmly that as soon as the 
Mayor was finished, he was going to 
make a speech. At that point we drifted 
into the cottage to ask the caretaker for 


would be out here. - 
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| “Flallo, Joe. Cigarettes?” 
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came a liberal. 


_a glass of water. The caretaker was a 


young matron wearing glasses who re- 
marked to us that nobody had told her 
anything about the celebration or else 
she’d have had the cottage all shined up. 
“Good thing I was here at all,” she said. 
When we returned to the ceremony, 
Mr. Lewis was speaking, all right. He 
wound up by pointing out that our times, 
like Paine’s, try men’s souls. The gath- 
ering then proceeded to the Paine 
Memorial House nearby, and on the 
way over, we fell in with Mr. Lewis’s 
wife, a Paine enthusiast. 

“Sometimes I feel as if I were mar- 
ried to Paine,” she told us. ““My hus- 
band isn’t only interested in Paine; he 
even looks like him. You know, every 
place you go in the world—Barcelona, 
Rome, Paris—people love Tom Paine, 
but in New Rochelle not even a band 
for him on Fourth of July. If folks 
around here would just visit the cottage 
once in a while, it would do them all 


. good. Why, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


told me that it was from dropping in at 
the cottage and the museum that she be- 
She’s a member of the 
Paine Memorial Committee now. One 
of the biggest things the committee in- 


_— - 


tends to do is to get the statue dug up 
and erected in Paris.” “What statue is 
that?” we inquired. ““The statue Gut- 
zon Borglum did of him,” Mrs. Lewis 
explained. “My husband and I took it 
over to France on the Champlain in 
1937. It was cast by Rudier, who did 
a great deal of casting for Rodin, but 
even then it looked as though Hitler 
was going to move on France, so the 
statue was never erected. It was buried 
in a secret spot by Rudier before the 
Nazis marched into Paris. The com- 
mittee will dig it up and erect it in a 
park there next year. It will be one of 
the ten gilded statues in all Paris. When 
it goes up, it will be a big day for Painites 
everywhere.” 

When we reached the museum, Mr. 
Woodward inscribed a copy of his 
“Tom Paine: America’s Godfather” 
for the library of the institution while 
the Mayor moved into the rear of the 
main room, where we heard him say- 
ing to a committee member, “I.think 
this proclamation was supposed to have 
been read in the museum instead of at 
the cottage. Maybe I'd better read it to 
you to make it official for sure.” “O.K.,” 
said the committee member. “Where- 
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as,” read the Mayor, “‘the fair city of 
New Rochelle. . .” 


Humanitarian 


LADY strolling in Morningside 

Park was stopped by another 
lady, middle-aged, well dressed, and 
obviously distressed. “‘Look!” the sec- 
ond lady said, pointing to the ground. 
The first lady looked, and saw a large 
beetle. “It’s just a beetle,” she said. “It 
won’t hurt you.” “I know that,” the 
other lady said. “But he’s on his back. 
Do you think he wants to be turned 
over?” 


Our Own Baedeker 


E take our readers now to the 

China coast—specifically, to the 
maritime province of Fukien. The Japs 
made a landing in this region about a 
week ago, and it has been mentioned 
often by armchair strategists as a likely 
spot for a landing of our own. It’s be- 
come all the likelier, of course, since the 
Chinese forces opened up Foochow, the 
capital and biggest port of the province. 
Fukien, whose name means “happy es- 





“United States Weather Bureau forecast for New York City 
and vicinity: 10:30 A.M. temperature 72 degrees, humid- 
ity 56 per cent. This afternoon, clear to partly cloudy. 
Flighest temperature 80 to 85. Moderate southerly winds... 


tablishment,” is about the size of Penn- 
sylvania, whose name means ‘“‘Penn’s 
woods.” It is separated from the rest 
of China by almost impassable moun- 
tain ranges; until 1933, when the 
Chinese government began building 
military roads thereabouts, the only way 
to get in and out of Fukien was by four 
footpaths over the mountains. As a 
result of this isolation, the Fukienese 
developed their own special characteris- 
tics. Their cuisine is equalled only by 
the Cantonese, they have slender hands 
and feet, and their I.Q.s are consistent- 
ly high. Of two hundred and eighty- 
two biographies included in the great 
Chinese historical work, ““Words and 
Deeds of Famous Men of Chinese His- 
tory,” one hundred and sixty-one are 
of Fukienese, 

Fukien was settled comparatively late 


in China’s long history. It bobs up first 
in the Imperial records of around 200 
B.C., when it was known as the Land 
of the Southern Barbarians. Just what 
race the aborigines belonged to is a 
mystery. Anyway, by the middle of the 
ninth century A.D., it was a stop on 
China’s great international trade routes, 
and by the sixteenth century it was a 
province. Marco Polo spent some time 
in Fukien, and in his memoirs mentions 
the tigers and beautiful women that 
abounded there. Blanc de chine, white 
porcelain made in Fukien, created some- 
thing of a sensation in Europe dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, but the real sensation was the 
discovery, by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, of the region’s tea, particularly 
Foochow oolong. For centuries the 
early shoots of Foochow oolong, which 


~ have used a jasmine-root extract which 
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were thought to be especially fra- 
grant, were sent by runners over the 
mountains to the Emperors at Peiping. 
In addition to exporting tea, the proy- — 
ince does a lively domestic business in 
bamboo shoots, mushrooms, and cam- 
phor, Foochow is the home of the 
famous Sing family, who hold the se- 
cret formula for making gold lacquer 
ware. 

There are thirteen million Fukienese, 
more or less; they have seven dialects, 


~ none of which means much outside the 


province. As for fauna, there are mon- 
keys, tigers, wild boars, leopards, wild 
dogs, otters, turtles, anteaters, eight 
kinds of poisonous snakes, and eighteen- 
inch-high deer which bark at night. 
There’s a tribe of Fukienese, the San 
Taks, who believe themselves to be the 
descendants of a dog-headed man. Once 
a year they gather in family groups, lock — 
themselves in their houses, get down on 
all fours carrying bones, and run 
around the dining-room table bark- — 
ing. There’s also a tribe which lives on — 


-houseboats in Foochow harbor; none of 


the members may own property ashore — 
or marry a shore-dweller. All this is 

supposed to be a punishment for some ~ 
long-forgotten misdemeanor, and the — 
case is recommended to the attention of — 
Morris Ernst. A drowning man is out — 
of luck in Fukien; the people won’t 

rescue him for fear of annoying the 

water devils. As early as 300 B.C. 
the Fukienese, supposedly, knew the — 
secret of anesthesia. “They are said to 
























kept a person under for as long as 
two days. The Fukienese are great 
ones for parades, an important feature’ 
ot which is live snakes. They play 
the numbers game and believe that a 
corpse should be buried in two more 
coats than the total number of pants it — 
has on; that is, if the corpse is wearing — 
eleven pairs of pants—which would not 
be unusual—it should have thirteen 
coats, ara 
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Bulletin 


A FORGETFUL lady we know 
recently telephoned police head=— 
quarters to inquire if a petit-point ciga- 
rette case she thought she had left in a 
taxicab had been turned in. (The case: 
was full and she was anxious about 
it.) She was turned over to the Lost 
Property clerk, who wasn’t able to 
help her. “No cigarette case,” he said. 
“But we do have an airplane and some — 
boats—and a brown-spotted horse.” 
The lady mumbled something or other 
and was about to hang up when Lost 
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| Properties added, “The horse, inciden- 


tally, was minus a harness.” 


No News 
| NTIL the strike got under way, 


the Times circulation manager, 
Mr. Schleigh, had been concerned prin- 
cipally with broad business policies; af- 
terward, he was concerned exclusively 
with pennies. Pausing only for an oc- 
casional nap or ice-cream cone, he kept 
travelling between his office on the sixth 
floor and the emergency newsstand set 
up near the loading platforms on Forty- 


- third Street. On the way up, he’d carry 


pails full of silver and small bills; on the 
way down, pails full of pennies for mak- 
ing change. Net paid circulation at this 
stand had been fluctuating between 
thirty-five thousand on the hot days and 
seventy thousand on a cool day, we were 


- told when we surveyed the scene. “You 


wouldn’t think it was possible,” Mr. 
Schleigh stated. “You wouldn’t think it 


- was possible.’ The newsstand was 


se 


whom we interviewed, 


manned by a dozen or so of Mr. 
Schleigh’s assistants. They sold Sun- 


day’s paper on Thursday; Monday’s 


and ‘Tuesday’s on Wednesday, and even 
Thursday’s on. Thursday. They had 
lost all sense of time, and presumably 
much of their contact with sanity. 
“Sure, it’s all right to buy two,” they 
said, and, “Sorry, we can’t give you the 
results in the seventh at Suffolk Downs 
—you'll have to buy a paper,” and “No, 
dammit, we do wot sell the Daily 
News.” They sold fifteen hundred 
copies in three minutes one night. 

The day city editor reacted to the 
strike by forgetting to 
wear his Phi Beta Kap- 
pa key the first day, 
but he remembered to 
warn his staff: “There 
will still be just as many 
complaints about inac- 
curacies.” The night 
cable editor, who was 
handling the landings 
on Borneo as he drifted 
by us, sadly remarked 
into the air, “‘It’s like 
preparing a speech and 
talking into a dead 
mike. It’s like an actor 
reciting his lines in the 
bathroom.” “Never 
mind,” said a man from 
the morgue. “It'll all 
get on microfilm, any- 
way.” One of the re- 
porters, a veteran of 
twenty years’ service, 


was still shattered by the experience of 
coming into the city room the first night 
of the strike and finding it dark and de- 
serted. “I was dumfounded,” he said 
for the record. “For the first time in 
twenty years the lights were out.” 
Eighty people had called the Times 
to tell the management that there was 
a strike on, and an infinite number had 
called to ask where they could buy the 
News. (Or that’s what they told us. 
The Times seemed not to have con- 
sidered the possibility that some of them 
were merely saying, “Where can I get 
the news?”) Of the people who bought 
their Tvmes at the building, a surprising 
number merely tore out the obituary 
page and threw the rest away. One old 
gentleman drove down from New 
Haven for his paper, then solicited the 
Limes for help in getting gas coupons 
for the trip. “Give me the Times or give 
me death!” a fierce fellow exclaimed 
on Independence Day, putting down his 
three cents, taking a Times, and walk- 
ing off alive. Mr. James, the managing 
editor, was just a tiny bit unhappier than 
he might have been in the circumstances, 
because his secretary was away having a 
baby, and a lot of the people who had 
called up wanting to know where they 
could get the News (or the news) had 
been put through to him. A few people 
called and wanted the switchboard girls 
to skim through the front page for their 
benefit, but by and large the switch- 
board staff did not regard itself as in an 
emergency. Mary Ann Timmons, 
who has been on the Times switch- 
board for twenty-seven years and is de- 
scribed by some as the best switchboard 
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operator in the world, said there had 
been nothing that could properly be 
termed a flood of calls. “Rumors are 
what give us trouble,” she said. “Ru- 
mors are much worse than facts. I’d 
like to meet that Senator Connally. We 
got twelve thousand calls the first 
hour and a half after he made that 
false peace announcement on April 
twenty-eighth.” 

Mr. Duffy, who writes the material 
projected on the Times electric bulletin 
board, was frankly excited by his in- 
creased audience. “I’m pleased that so 
many people are counting on me,” he 
told us. “And I don’t mind putting in 
the notice that papers are for sale on 
Forty-third Street.” The boys in the 
composing room were, as always, com- 
posed. “We throw the type in, that’s 
all,” a spokesman said. “You think we 
got to read it, too?” 


Skeptic 


NE of the agents we have on duty 
in the Third Avenue taverns 
watched a man spread a series of photo- 
graphs of a baby on the bar in front of 
his drinking companion, and he pre- 
pared to move away if the conversation 
got into a too sentimental stride. It 
didn’t, though. “In this one,” the man 
said, “he looks like that actor Donald 
Meek. In this one he looks like Mayor 
O’Brien. And in this here latest one, he 
looks like Herbert Hoover.” The man 
took a long, thoughtful swallow of his 
drink. “I don’t think,” he said gloom- 
ily, “the poor little bastid’s ever going 
to look like a baby.” 
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sort of headache.” 


Rs. CHADWICK, standing in 
front of the dresser mirror in 
the hotel room, gave her hat 

a final tug and turned to her son, Ger- 
ald. He was sixteen, of medium height, 
frail, and sallow, and he had lacklustre 
blue eyes. He stood at the window, 
hands in the pockets of his flannel 
trousers, looking down into Chicago’s 
State Street. 

“You have your book and the maga- 
zines,” said Mrs. Chadwick. “You can 
keep yourself amused, can’t yout” 

ms Il be all right,” said Gerald. 

“Are you sure you don’t want to 
come with me? Marshall Field’s is a 
wonderful store.” 

“Gosh, I’m tired, Mother.” 

“Don’t say ‘gosh,’ Gerald.” 

He turned around. “I mean, you 
know I’d like to, Mother, but I have a 
He passed slender 
fingers lightly over his brow. 

“Of course, after the long train 
ride,” said Mrs. Chadwick. “You just 
sit comfy there by the window, where 
the light’s good, and I’ll be back as soon 
as I can.” She picked up a pamphlet 
from the dresser. “Look, here’s a guide 
to points of interest. You read through 
it and decide what you'd like to see and 
tomorrow I'll take you.” 

Gerald accepted the pamphlet. She 
turned a flaccid, powdered cheek to him 
and he kissed it. 

“You can take off your coat if you'll 
feel more comfortable,” she said. 

She picked up her brown suéde 
pocketbook from one of the 
twin beds and put it under her 
arm as she went to the door. 
“Remember, now,” she said, 
turning, a gloved hand on the 
knob, “if anybody knocks, 
don’t open. Just ask who it \ 
is, and if they say they have x 
a message, or something like 
that, tell them to leave it at the 
desk.” 

“Oh, Mother.” 

“T don’t care, Gerald 
Chicago’s like.” 

“But you said Id learn something 
here.” 

“Chicago is a metropolis with cultur= 
al attractions which could not help but 
be beneficial to a boy your age. We'll 
attend them. But at the same time, 
goodness knows we aren’t wealthy, but 
I do dress well, and I dress you well, 
and anybody seeing us cross the lobby 
might easily have got the notion that 
we're wealthy.” 


I know what 


THE MUSEUM 
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“But, Mother, the Palmer. House! 
Nobody’s going to—” 

“You 
isn’t Mason City. You simply don’t 
know how much racketeering and kid- 
napping there is.” 

“T guess I can read.” 

“T may sound foolish, but it’s what 
you least expect that usually happens. I 
don’t want to make you uneasy. I’m 
sure you'll be all right.” 

Gerald grimaced. 

“Don’t be difficult, Gerald,” she 
said. “You know I’m thinking only of 
your own good. If you'll just promise 
you won’t open the door to anyone, I 
can shop without worrying.” 

“All right.” 

She smiled and went out, pulling the 
door until the lock clicked. 


G28 looked at his wrist watch, 
ten, sitting down in an easy chair, 
he thumbed through the pamphlet. 
Planetarium. Field Museum of Natural 
History. Grant Park. Art Institute. 
Civic Opera. Wrigley Building. Train 


schedules. Bus schedules. Street map. 
Lakeshore Drive. He flipped the pages 
listlessly. 


He looked at his watch again. His 
mother had been gone ten minutes. 

He got his hat from the closet 
and put it on in front of the mirror. 
He straightened his pale-blue tie. He 
thought he saw a blackhead between his 
eyebrows, and leaned clese to the mir- 
ror and squeezed it. As he started for 
the door, his throat suddenly 
felt dry. He turned into the 
bathroom and ran a tumbler 
of water and gulped it down 
Looking at himself in the 
bathroom mirror, he frowned 
at the rolled brim of his hat. 
He snapped down the right 
front edge. He walked brisk- 
ly out of the bathroom, opened the bed- 
room door, peeked out, then slipped into 
the hall, pulled the door to, and walked 
swiftly to the elevators. 

As he passed through the lobby, he 
veered away from the desk. He didn’t 
want the desk clerks to'’see him. ‘They, 
alone in this city, knew that he was from 
Towa. He still .couldn’t see why his 
mother hadn’t accepted his suggestion 
that they register as from New York 
or even Boston. 


(ube De the afternoon traffic 
roar frightened Gerald momentar- 
ily. The peculiar light under the slate 





don’t know, Gerald. This 





turned “left, up State Street. 
particularly care which way he went. 
The important thing was, he was on 
his own, and anything he met he would 
face alone 

He walked rapidly at first, but after 
a while found that he could thread his 
way among the pedestrians more easily 
if he adjusted his pace to the general 
movement. His eyes registered on his 
brain a clutter of faces, parts of arms, 


swinging legs, moving mouths, and he | 
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heard a medley of fragments of words 
and splinters of metallic noise. He was 
very excited, 


He had walked several blocks ayiteby 


he became aware that somewhere along 
the way, perhaps after he passed un- 
der the elevated railway, the street had 
undergone a change. Now the stores 
were shabby—there were groceries 


with shelves of fruit in front, second-. 


rate haberdasheries. There were fewer 
pedestrians and they were not as well 


dressed; some of the men were swarthy | 
and rather evil-looking. The street had 


become more than a Tittle disreputable 
to Gerald’s eyes. 
but he kept going. t 

He passed a small jewelry * store 
where an auction was being held. A 


man stood on a platform talking into a _ 


microphone, although his hearers were 
clustered within a few feet of him, and 
he was selling diamonds for two or 
three dollars. Gerald lingered in the 
doorway for a few minutes, then walked 
on. ‘ : 
He stopped in front of a movie. He 


stared at great, jagged cardboard cut- — 
outs of a frothing wolf, of a woman’s ~ 


head with a man’s hairy hands at her 


throat, of a man shooting down an- — 


other man with an automatic. ~The 
cheesecloth banner overhead advertized 
a double feature, ““The Wolf Man” 
and “Terror by Night.” 

Gerald hesitated, 


den horror movies at home. 


Farther on, he saw a smaller theatre — 
across the street. He crossed over out of 


curiosity to see what was being shown. 
In glass cases flanking the entrance 
there were photographs of beautiful, 
practically nude girls. 
have aname. ‘The only sign was red- 
lettered on tin: ““Men Only, 10 cents.” 

He stepped up to the box office and 
shoved a dime under the window and 
said to the orange-haired cashier, “One 
ticket, please.” 


“Ya don’t need a ticket,” said the 


sky heightened the sense of menace. He 
He didn’t | 


_ His heart beat ae 


considering. It 
looked good, but he could contrive — 
‘somehow or other to see these forbid- 


5 


The show didn’t 
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“Watson, you and Jones get shovels! Brewster, you get the 
air-conditioning people on the phone at once!” 


girl. She tossed the dime into a cigar 
box, 

At the door he passed a short, thin 
man wearing a maroon sports shirt and 
checked pants, who glanced at him 
sharply as he went in. He walked down 
a narrow, dark corridor. Sweat broke 
out on his forehead, and he wiped it 
away with the palm of his hand. 

He came out into a bare room about 
thirty feet long and eighteen feet wide, 
not a great deal larger than the living 
room at home. Fifteen or twenty men 
were in the room. Most of them were 
leaning against the side walls, smoking 
and talking in low voices, or gazing in- 
differently toward a stage at the far end 
of the room. A fat man in a black suit 
stood on the stage, speaking in a thick 


voice. As he talked, he fumbled nerv- 
ously with the handle of a pitcher of 
water on a little table beside him, and 
his glasses kept falling off his swollen 
nose and dangling at the end of a black 
ribbon until he fumbled them on again. 
As soon as Gerald became adjusted to 
the place, he discovered the man was 
delivering a lecture on venereal dis- 
eases. In a moment the man finished 
his talk and walked unsteadily- off the 
stage. ; 

“All right, gents,’ said someone. 

Gerald turned. The short man in the 
sports shirt was talking. He 
stood at the foot of a narrow stairway 
near the entrance to the room. 

**That’s all from the eminent doctor. 
And now, upstairs, we have arranged 


maroon 


for your edification a scientific display 
unequalled in its eruditive qualities. It’s 
of biological, anthropological, geological 
interest—an education in a capsule. 
This exhibit is strictly non-profit, but, 
to defray the expenses of the scientific 
association which gathered these rare 
and unique specimens, the nominal fee 
of ten cents will be charged. Step this 
way.” 

Even as he talked, the men in-the 
room were filing past him and going 
silently up the stairs. Gerald looked 
back longingly at the stage and thought 
of the photographs out front. Reluc- 
tantly, he handed the man a quar- 
ter, got his change, and went up the 
stairs. 

The upstairs room was badly lighted 
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by two bulbs hanging from cords in the 
ceiling. Along the walls were a moth- 
eaten stuffed seal on a platform, a petri- 
fied man in an open coffin, a family of 
four plaster Indians wearing blankets 
and sitting around a red-tissue camp- 
fire, a stuffed squirrel on a plaster twig, 
and two showcases containing different- 
sized chunks of rock with long names 
typed on cards. 

Gesturing with a pointer, the man 
in the maroon sports shirt began a cir- 
cuit of the exhibit, talking rapidly in 
polysyllables. Gerald started to accom- 
pany him, but nobody else did, so he 
stopped. The other men stood about, 
shuffling their feet, two or three of them 
lighting fresh cigarettes. “The way the 
guide snarled out of the corner of his 


mouth fascinated Gerald, but neverthe- 


less he decided that he had been. taken 
in. He wondered whether anybody 
would try to stop him if he tried to leave. 
He started hesitantly toward the stairs. 
The guide’s change of tone made him 
pause. 

“All right, gents, you’ve been very 
patient. It’s plain you’re all men of the 


world. I have your nickels here. Step 
right up and get your change.” He 
thrust a hand into a canvas bag which 
he had produced from somewhere, and 
pulled out a handful of nickels. The 
men closed in around him, then walked 
to the back wall of the room. It was 
shadowy there, but Gerald could see 
that the men were taking positions at 
the wall before apertures which were 
hooded like the eyepiece of a stereoscope. 
Each man put a nickel in a slot beside 
the aperture before him, and then there 
were whirring noises. 

Gerald went back and stood at an 
empty place and put his eyes to the eye- 
piece. He couldn’t see anything. He 
dropped a nickel in the slot. A noisy 
clockwork mechanism lifted a tin shield 
from before the eyepiece, and there, in a 
little, bright room, was a beautiful girl. 
She had on a black brassiére and black 
lace panties. Her skin was the whitest 
white Gerald had ever seen. She stood 
barefoot on a mirror, with her hands 
clasped over her head, and her hips were 
writhing. Gerald sucked in his breath 
and couldn’t exhale. The whirring 





ceased and the tin shield banged down 
before his eyes. ; 

Gerald dived into his pocket for an- 
other nickel. He didn’t have one. He 
rushed over to the man with the nickels, 
who was making change for someone 
else, and urgently held out a dollar bill 
until the man turned to him and counted 
out twenty nickels. 

Returning to the rear wall, Gerald 
put his eyes to the dark opening, and 
dropped in another nickel. Whir-r-r-r! 
The shield lifted. O God, how beauti- 
ful, and almost naked! Bang! ‘The 
shield’ fell. He put in another nickel. 
Whir-r-r-r!_ She was taking off her 
brassiére, still revolving her hips. Bang! 
He put in another nickel. Whir-r-r-r! 
Bang! Whir-r-r-r! Bang! Whir-r-r-r! 
Still dancing, she was toying with the 
buttons on her panties. Bang! Don’t, 
don’t shut her off like that. Whir-r-r-r! 
Naked! She was dancing naked! Bang! 
Stay up longer, please! “The nickel 
slipped from his fingers. He dropped to 
his knees, couldn’t find it, rose quickly, 
and put in another nickel. Whir-r-r-r! 
Bang! . 

His nickels gave out. He got another 
twenty. When he returned, the man 
at the next aperture was saying to his 
companion on the other side of him, 
“Hurry, Carl, she’s gettin’ good now.” 
“Wait a minute,” muttered Carl. “I’m 
makin’ sure that pimp didn’t short- 
change me.” 

One by one, the other men had 


enough and departed. When only Ger- 


ald. was left, the girl made an ugly face 
and thumbed her nose at him. The ges- 
ture drove him to ecstasy. A contact 
had been established between her and 


him. He put in another nickel. The 


beautiful girl was disappearing through 


a doorway, and as he watched, the door 
closed behind her. 


‘7 HEN Gerald reached the street, 
blinking in the light, his lungs 
were so tight he could hardly breathe. 
He stood dazed for a moment, then 
started back along the street. His stride 
was buoyant and confident. 


Passing a penny arcade, he saw in-_ 
side, besides: the marble-board players, 


men standing at machines which they 
cranked as they looked down into hood- 
ed eyepieces. His lip curled. He knew 
the kind of pictures those machines 
showed. How infantile to consider 
them racy. 

He heard a rifle shot at the rear of 
the arcade. Ever since his mother had 
once found him in a shooting gallery at 
home and forbade him ever to touch a 
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gun again, shooting galleries had been 
his favorite sport. 
There were only one customer and 


the chubby proprietor at the counter on 


which the rifles lay. 

Gerald tossed down a dollar bill. 

“Gimme a repeatin’ rifle,” he said, 
tough, out of the corner of his mouth, 
like the maroon-shirted guide. The pro- 
prietor handed him a rifle. 

Gerald picked out the target with the 
smallest hole for a bull’s-eye and fired 
rapidly, fifteen times. The gong behind 
the hole clanged fifteen times. 

The sudden clamor caused heads to 
lift throughout the arcade. 

“That’s fairly good shootin’, bud,” 
said the proprietor. 

Gerald swallowed. He was pretty 
surprised himself. He scowled. “Re- 
load it,” he said curtly. 

He sighted on the same target. 
Again, there was a wild clanging like 
a fire gong. Several men drifted back 
to the gallery. 

Across the front of the target area 

was a row of fifteen imitation ‘candles, 
with gas flames. Shooting from right 
to left, almost as fast as he could pull 
the trigger, Gerald snuffed fourteen of 
the fifteen candles. 

“Lousy gun,” Gerald complained. 
“Reload it.” 

Quite a crowd had gathered. 

A line of iron ducks moved on an 
endless chain through a poo] of water at 
the bottom of the target display. Gerald 
swiftly knocked over the twelve that 
showed, waited for three more to come 
up, then knocked them over. 

While the proprietor reloaded the 
gun, a ruddy, shirtsleeved man next to 
Gerald said, “You must be a champ of 
some kind. What’s your name, friend?” 

Gerald fixed him with cold blue eyes. 
“T don’t think the Boss would like you 
askin’ that question.” 

“Jeez,” said the man uneasily. “I 
was only askin’.” 

Handing Gerald the rifle, the propri- 
etor whispered, “‘Just keep on shootin’ 
for free. You’re drawin’ ’em in for me.” 

Gerald slammed the rifle to the 
counter. “What do you think I am?” 
he snarled. “The pimp for this joint?” 

He turned, a way was made for him, 
and he swaggered out without looking 


back. 


NTERING the hotel lobby, Gerald 
went straight to the desk. “I’m 


Jerry Chadwick, Room 1534,” he said 


crisply. “‘A key, please.” 
The clerk turned to the rack, then 
swung back. “Are you the Chadwick 





“Do you, and by you I mean the organization by which 
you are employed, carry legal footscap? Please answer 
with a simple “yes or “no? ” 


lad? Your mother’s been going crazy.” 

“Oh, Is she back?” 

“Mr. Hammer,” the clerk called. A 
chunky man in brown, obviously the 
house detective, came up. “This is the 
Chadwick lad. He’s not lost.” 

“Your mamma’s been goin’ crazy,” 
said the house detective. “Pll take you 
up.” 

“That won’t be necessary,” 
ald. 

“Pll take you up.” 

After Mrs. Chadwick had screamed 
“Gerald!” and fallen weeping on his 
neck, and had recovered sufficiently 
from her hysteria to cancel a call to 
her husband, 
withdrawn, and she lay outstretched, 
with a cold cloth on her head, Gerald 
sat on the edge of the bed and explained. 

“I was reading about those points of 
interest in the pamphlet, Mother, and 
finally I decided I just had to see some 
of them right away. I walked to the 


said Ger- 


and the detective had _ 


It’s beautiful. I bought a bag of 
popcorn, but there were some pigeons 
who looked hungrier than I was, so I 
gave them all of it.’ 

Mrs. Chadwick sighed. “ 


ous, always.” 


lake. 


So gener- 


"7-sat by the lovely lake and thought 


of a beautiful poem, a sonnet. Then I 
walked a long way and I passed the 
Museum of Natural History and want- 
ed very much to go through it.’ 

“Did you do it, son?” 

“Td been away so long, I was afraid 
you'd be worried,” Aaa atte Gerald. 
“Besides, I want to see it with you.” 

—NoeEL Houston 


In seven years of marriage, she lived 
with her husband for only three weeks, 
Mrs. Ellen G. Adams, of 2305 Park, told 
Judge Sherman D. Callender. She won a 
divorce from Ewing Adams, an optimist, 


of 1433 Farmer.—Detroit Free Press. 
An undue optimist, apparently. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


OME of the G.I.s stationed in 
France are taking courses in the 
- universities there, according to a 
newspaper story I read the other day. It 
seems that they are studying such varied 
subjects as French architecture, medie- 
val history, languages, philosophy, and 
the sciences, under some of the greatest 
scholars in France. I can’t help won- 
dering whether any G.I. has been at- 
tending, as I once did, a University of 
Paris course known as Discours et Dé- 
bats, and whether he knows what a 
terrifying experience Is in store for him, 
now that examination time is at hand 
over there. 

In the early twenties, the more expe- 
rienced students at the University of 
Paris, which I attended after graduat- 
ing from Columbia, went around rec- 
ommending Discours et Débats as a sort 
of side dish—a delicate morsel to bal- 
ance the heavier courses. After all, my 
new acquaintances pointed out, France 
was the veritable home of logic, and a 
course in which a Professor Painlevé, 
an eminent jurist, lectured on the art of 
disputation might prove useful later in 
a man’s career. A fellow-student, a 
Czech, informed me that a thesis at the 
end of the term was not required in this 
course—merely an oral questioning. 
Unfortunately, he neglected to enlight- 
en me further on this point, and I went 
along blithely assuming that the ques- 
tioning would be much like the oral 
examinations I had experienced in col- 
lege back home. 

At the University of Paris, it was not 
obligatory for us to attend every lecture 
on our schedule. I visited Discours et Dé- 
bats infrequently, but I always enjoyed 
it when I went. Professor Painlevé was 
a charming and spirited old gentleman 
and a talented performer. At the be- 
ginning of a presentation, he would be 
disarming and silken. Then, as he ap- 
proached the climax of his nicely organ- 
ized reasoning, he would be like a cat 
crawling forward on its belly toward a 
fascinated bird. Inch by inch he would 
progress, moving with the greatest deli- 
cacy, until the great moment when 
it seemed most opportune to pounce. 

“Mais, messieurs—”’ ‘The students 
always bent toward him and listened 
more intently than ever when he said 
dramatically, “Mais, messieurs—” 
There would follow a pause while Pro- 
fessor Painlevé pinned down his bird, 
and glanced about triumphantly to en- 
joy the look of admiration on the faces 
of his students. ‘Then would come the 
devastating conclusion. 


I remember one such routine well. 
There was the “Mais, messieurs,” the 
pause, then “U1 faut bien examiner Pex- 
pression ‘gouvernement de jure. Nous 
Pavons discutée, mais qwest que nous 
avons prouvé? Rien si ce west que Pex- 
pression ‘gouvernement de jure signifie 
‘le pays légal?!” And, finally, the crush- 
er, “It does not suffice! We have con- 
cluded that a de jure government repre- 
sents the pays /égal—that is to say, the 
arrondissements, the municipalities, the 
departments, the provinces, and the ul- 
timate state. Thus far our legalistic and 
so painstaking reasoning has been excel- 
lent. But earlier in our discourse we 
spoke of smaller things. Smaller in terms 
of government, gentlemen, but not 
smaller in significance. We spoke of 
farmers and their barnyards, of the 
miners and their perilous descents to 
Avernus, of the small shopkeepers who 
dispense such stuff as foods and imple- 
ments, of the little rivers and their fish- 
ermen, of the contours of hills and val- 
leys, of the cities and their dwellers, of 
the sick and the poor, of the mothers in 
childbirth, of the cattle grazing, of the 
children playing, and of the priests 
chanting. We are agreed that a de jure 
government represents the pays légal, 
but does a de jure government repre- 
sent the pays réel, the nation itself, the 
very soul of the land? No, my dear 
friends. ‘The small things combine, in 
the end, to make the largest thing of all, 
which far transcends the legal state. 
Even in some: fabulous age to come, 
when we finally shall have attained de- 
mocracy, the distinction of representing 
the pays réel still will belong to none but 
the good God Himself.” 

Pleasant as it was to spend an occa- 
sicnal hour listening to Professor Pain- 
levé, I was obliged to devote most of 
my time to other work. After all, I had 
enrolled at the University of Paris to 
study philosophy, and the going was 
extremely rough. Not the least of my 
troubles was the fact that my princi- 
pal instructor lectured with so thick a 
German accent that half the time he 
might just as well have been talking in 
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Urdu or Afrikaans. And then there 
were the term papers. Columbia always 
had fancied itself pretty exigent in the 
matter of term papers, but before long 
I discovered that the University of Paris 
could have given Columbia cards and 
spades. 


HEN I was informed that Pro- 
fessor Painlevé would preside at a 
private oral questioning of each Discours 
et Débats student and that I was to pre- 
sent myself at the Salle Mercator at two 
o'clock on a certain afternoon, I made 
no special preparation other than re- 
reading Painlevé’s own “Logique,” a 
very good book, which had been the 
foundation of the course. 
At two o’clock on the appointed day, 
I was sitting on a wooden bench in the 
corridor outside the Salle Mercator, a 
room I had had a good deal of trouble 
finding because it was in a part of the 
University I had never visited before. 
Three men in academic gowns came 
marching down the corridor. ‘They 
opened the door to the Salle Mercator 
and entered. Professor Painlevé was 
one of the three, but he did not speak to 
me. I lingered a few minutes, not quite 
sure whether I should wait to be sum- 
moned, and then I got up, went to the 
door of the examination room, and 
peered inside, What-I saw appalled me. 


The three robed figures were sitting ~ 


above and behind a high structure like 
a judges’ bench at one end of what 
seemed to be a large ballroom, which 
was absolutely barren of furniture. It 
was like entering a nightmare version 
of a court of law. Timidly, I approached 
the judges’ bench. The three men ob- 
served me in silence. Presently Profes- 
sor Painlevé, who was sitting between 
the two others, announced with great 
solemnity, “Gentlemen, we are about 
to examine Monsieur Parker.” ‘Thus 
might the citizens of Paris have pre- 
pared for the trial of some miserable 


little hanger-on at Versailles years be- — 


fore. “Approach, if you please,” said 
Professor Painlevé in a not too encour- 
aging tone. 


I did as I was told. Presently I sum- 


moned enough courage to raise my eyes 


and face the tribunal, which seemed © 


unbelievably high and far away. I 
didn’t know what else to do, so I bowed 
and said, ““Gentlemen.” | 
“Monsieur Parker presents himself,” 
Professor Painlevé said to his colleagues. 
Standing there in that enormous and 
alien room, with the judges looming” 
above me, I began to feel somewhat 
faint. This was very bad indeed, inas- 


much as an examination was impend- , 
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ing. I steadied myself by con- 


centrating on some of the syl- 
logisms Professor Painlevé had 
used to illustrate his “Logique.”’ 
I remembered them beautiful- 
ly. If Columbia teaches you 
nothing else, it teaches you to 
remember what your professors 
emphasize in the books they 
have written. This isn’t High- 
er Education, but it’s useful— 
in America, at least. 

“What do you like to read, 
Monsieur?” Professor Painlevé 
inquired with unexpected af- 
fability and, what was’ even 
more welcome, without for- 
mality. “For pleasure only, 
that is to say. I am not think- 
ing of Hegel.” 

So he knew that I had been 
studying Hegel. I was glad to 
detect a touch of kindly under- 
standing, despite all the pomp 
of the judges’ bench and the 
academic gowns. [I still was at 
a loss to understand why the 
professors had put on such for- 
midable attire. In nearly a year 
of going in and out of the Uni- 
versity, I had never before seen 
professors in this dress, and I 
knew from experience that it 
was not a traditional adjunct 
of their examinations. If I had 
known then, as I found out 
later, that it was merely an ec- 
centricity of Professor Painlevé 
and his circle, I should have 
been less uncomfortable, per- 
haps. 

“Well, I read novels, for 
example,” I confessed to the judges. 

One of them was gracious enough to 
observe that this was “pardonable.” 

“The authors,” Professor Painlevé 
said slowly, “‘of what nationality, in par- 
ticular, are they?” 

I tried to think of the names of the 
novelists I liked, but to my bewilder- 
ment and embarrassment, I couldn’t 
think of the name of any novelist at all. 
But I could think of a nationality, of 
course, and so [I said, “English,” not 
realizing what this reply might lead to. 

“Ah!” the judges said in unison, and 
there was another long silence, punctu- 
ated only by occasional throaty noises 
from the bench. I knew that this was 
a symptom of deep professorial thought, 
and waited without any particular qualms 
for one of the three to speak. I had de- 
cided that what I was experiencing must 
be a polite French prelude to the more 
serious business of an oral examination. 
If they chose to make small talk about 





“You can’t really call it a blind 
date. I looked him up in Dun & Bradstreet.” 


English novelists, that was all right with 
me, except that the small talk was an 
awfully long time in getting under way 
and that I still couldn’t for the life of me 
remember the names of any novelists at 
all or the titles of their works. How- 
ever, the knotty business of induction 
and deduction—and most especially the 
syllogisms in “Logique”—remained 
happily distinct in my mind, and ready 
to be trotted out at a moment’s notice. 

“Will you commence, or do you pre- 
fer that I myself commence?” asked 
Professor Painlevé, turning to the man 
on his right and then to the man on his 
left and becoming very solemn again. 

“T regret that the subject... ah... 
that is to say, I do not find it especially 
congenial,” the professor on his right 
said. 

“Ni moi non plus,” said the profes- 
sor on his left, looking at me with con- 
siderable boredom. “C’est 4 vous, mon 
cher,” he said to Professor Painlevé. 


The presiding justice was very far 
from bored. That was evident. He pol- 
ished his glasses briskly, put them on, 
and said with obvious _ satisfaction, 
“Dites, Monsieur—” 

I was ready and willing to “say,” as 
he expressed it, but I could hardly “say” 
anything at all until he provided me 
with a point of departure. He went on, 
tantalizingly, “Dites, Monsieur... 
alors ...eh bien, voulez-vous dire... 
ah, dites, Monsieur—” 

“Oui, Monsieur,” I said expectantly. 

“Which character in English fiction 


would you prefer to have been, if le bon 


Dieu had permitted you to make a selec- 
tion before you were conceived as a 
human being?” 

It dawned upon me with horror that 
he wasn’t joking. 

The presiding justices had not been 
indulging in small talk at all. “This was 
my final examination in Discours et Dé- 


bats, and I was supposed to tell them 


which character in English fiction I 
would have preferred to be, had the 
good God given me a choice. They 
meant it. They really did. The only 
trouble was that I couldn’t remember 
any character in English fiction. I 
hadn’t been able to remember any Eng- 
lish novelist, I hadn’t been able to re- 
member any English novel, and now I 
couldn’t remember any character im an 
English novel. It hadn’t mattered be- 
fore, but it mattered now. 

After a moment or two, Professor 
Painlevé said, ““Alors?,” and then, after 
a regrettable lapse of time, I, too, said, 
“Alors.” But where he had said it ex- 
pectantly, I said it appeasingly. 

What characters were there in Eng- 
lish literature? I wanted one, only one. 
If I could have remembered a wretched 
crone dying in an almshouse, I would 
have said that she was the character I’d 
have chosen to be, but I couldn’t even 
remember a wretched crone. The only 
_ character I succeeded in remembering 
in any literature at all was one in Ameri- 


can literature, and it wasn’t a person 
but a whale. After all, I could hardly 
announce to these weird brothers that I 
would have enjoyed being Moby Dick. 
I thought and thought. Suddenly I re- 
membered a character in fiction, and in 
English fiction, too. 

“David Copperfield,” I said  tri- 
umphantly. 

“Ah!” the professors said. “They ex- 
changed looks and flexed their eyebrows 
at each other. 

“T recall him,” one of them said. 

“Un pauvre enfant,” said another. 
“Un enfant pas du tout gaté. A vrai 
dire, un roman bien triste, n’est-ce pas?” 

““A very sad book,” Professor Pain- 
levé agreed. “One of the saddest books 
I have ever read. I remember it indis- 
tinctly, but at one point the hero washes 
bottles for a living. He is only a child, 
you know. Only achild. He must fight 
the entire world.” 

Professor Painlevé looked at me with 
interest, as did the others. 

“Mais pourquoi?” they said in cho- 





rus. “Pourquoi David Copperfield?” 

I didn’t*know. If I had remembered 
something—anything, in fact—about 
David Copperfield, I might have been 
able to answer them. But I couldn’t 
even remember whether David had 
been a good man or a wicked one. All 
I knew was that “David Copperfield” 
was one of the saddest books Professor 
Painlevé had ever read. Although the 
fever of the moment made it absolutely 
impossible for me to remember the name 
of the author of “David Copperfield,” 
I recalled one thing about him—he was 
a moralist. His works teemed with the 
triumph of good over evil. I took a 
chance, 

“T should like to have been David 
Copperfield—” I repeated hesitantly, 
still hoping for an inspiration, 

“Et pourquoi?” 

“Because, through suffering, he 
learned compassion. ‘Through injustice, 
he learned charity.” 

The professors breathed deeply, joy- 


ously. 





“Figurez-vous!” one of them said. 

“(est épatant, ca,” said another. 
“Cest bien quelque chose, quoi? Une 
idée gémale, Une idée tres, tres gémiale, 
je crois. Jadmire Pintelligence de ce 
garcon-la.” 

“Je suis complétement bouleversé!” 
Professor Painlevé declared with satis- 
faction. 

After a great deal of consultation 
among themselves, during which I 
could hear Professor Painlevé declaring 
over and over again that he was com- 
pletely rolled around, the professors 
turned to me and nodded ecstatically, 
like happy robins plunging their beaks 
into the earth after a rain. They pecked 
away like this for several minutes, and 
then Professor Painlevé, controlling 
himself, thanked me with great cere- 
mony and told me that the examination 
was over. “C est fini,” he said. “C” est 
absolument fini!” 

Mystified, and marvelling at the 
whole procedure, I departed: Other, 
and more orthodox, examinations kept 


me busy for a number of days, and I had 
no opportunity to get hold of a copy of 
“David Copperfield” and read it, as I 
was most anxious to do. I wanted to 
know more about him. 


HE following Sunday, as I was 

hurrying through the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens to attend a cramming 
session, I encountered Professor Pain- 
levé, strolling with a pleasant-looking 
woman of middle age. We stopped to 
exchange greetings. 

“Ma chere, it gives me great pleasure 
to introduce Monsieur Parker,” he said. 
“Madame Painlevé.” 

The three of us chatted for a few 
minutes and then we parted. I felt 
full of good will toward Professor Pain- 
levé because, to my amazement, he had 
remarked to Madame Painlevé that 
I had passed his course with great dis- 


_tinction. As the Professor and his wife 


walked away, I heard him murmur to 
her, “Un philosophe, m’amie. Un vrai 


philosophe!” 


_“compassion-through-suffering” 
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The mystery deepened still further 
when I finally acquired a copy of “Da- 
vid Copperfield” and began to read it 
on the ship going back to America. The 
idea 
proved to be completely without foun- 
dation. I discovered that, right from 
the start, David was the most compas- 
sionate little fellow you could possibly 
hope to meet. He seemed forever ready 
to do a good turn for Tommy Traddles, 
Mr. Micawber, or anyone else who 
came along. 

Of this much I was certain. If le bon 
Dieu had given me an opportunity to 
choose, I wouldn’t have chosen to be 
David Copperfield. Imagine’ anybody 
deliberately marrying that idiot Dora! 
JAmMEs REID PARKER 





Rue, Kodiak bear skin, new, for sale by 
orig. owner. CR-14174.—Los Angeles Ex- 


aminer. 
Original owner once removed— 
let’s put it that way. 





RTHUR UpHam Pope is the 
world’s foremost authority 
on Persia. Scholars every- 

where agree that his knowledge of 
the country surpasses that of any- 
body else alive, including the Per- 
sians. Pope’s preoccupation with 
Persia, or Iran, as it is called these 
days, just misses being an obsession. 
He feels, for instance, that the only 
hope of present-day civilization is to 
study up on Persian culture and try 
to draw strength from it. “Turn 


back! Turn back!” he often cries. 
“Took to the ancients. Old Persia 
can save us. “Those remarkable 


people, with their gallantry, their 
decorum, their self-discipline, their 
sensitivity, their humanity, their pro- 
ductivity, their animation, their orig- 
inality, their vitality, their warmth, 
their transcendent piety!” In an 
unusually rhapsodic mood, he has 
been known to reel off as many 
as forty-five consecutive good quali- 
ties in eulogizing the deceased Persians, 
which is believed to be a record. 

Pope is the director of the Iranian 
Institute, a fountainhead of Persian 
wisdom that occupies all five floors of 
an imposing white stone building at 9 
East Eighty-ninth Street. The main 
purpose of the Institute is to transmit 
Persian lore, both old and new, to cul- 
turally starved Americans and, eventu- 
ally, to put an end to the dry rot of 
modern life. “The Institute has a presi- 
dent, a board of directors, several facul- 
ty members, and numerous other func- 
tionaries, but Pope is the leading 
spirit. He founded it in 1930 and has 
kept it going, through good times and 
bad. He established his scholastic oasis 
on the promise of a benefactor to put 
up a hundred thousand dollars for 
the project. Up to now the benefac- 
tor has come through with only thirty- 
five dollars, so Pope occasionally has to 
sprint vigorously to keep the place 
solvent. He may deliver a lecture on 
“Some Comparisons of Assyrian and 
Persian Pottery from 1435 to 1450,” 
finish it promptly on the hour, and 
then throw on his coat and hat and rush 


downtown to consult a well-heeled Per- 


sophile about new blotters for the in- 
structors’ desks. 

Pope’s tireless pursuit of his specialty 
has resulted in no tangible profit to him, 
but it has worked out well for Persia. 
With the possible exception of King 
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Arthur Upham Pope 


Darius (circa 500 B.C.), he has un- 
doubtedly made a larger contribution 
to Persia’s welfare than any other man 
in ‘history. It was Pope who unveiled 
the wonders of Persia for the late Shah 
Reza Khan Pahlevi. The Shah,.a na- 
tive of one of the outlying and rather 
benighted provinces of the country, be- 
came head of the state by a kind of 
muscling-in process. For the most 
part, he was thoroughly ignorant of 
what he had taken over. The Shah 
heard Pope lecture, during an expedi- 
tion the latter made to the country in 
1932, and became very interested in 
Persia. Later on, the two men went on 
a tour of inspection together, and Pope 
showed him the points of outstanding 
interest. As a result, the Shah arranged 
for the restoration of many Persian 
monuments, mosques, and other antiq- 
uities, and began a program of all- 
around national rehabilitation. Persia is 
making a strong cultural comeback at 
the moment, and Pope is largely respon- 
sible. . 

In addition to holding a revered posi- 
tion in the world of scholarship, with 
special emphasis on Persia, Pope has at 
various times been hailed as an athlete, 


a pianist, a writer of letters-to-the-editor, 


an ornithologist, a debater, a builder of 
ship models, an interior decorator, an 
acoustics expert, a professor of philoso- 
phy, a photographer, a leader of liberal 


movements, a bicycle racer, and an au- 
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thor. Pope’s biography of Maxim 
Litvinoff, a project which he took 
over for a publisher after the original 
author was removed to an institu- 
tion, came out in 1943 and enjoyed 
a moderate sale. It might have sold 
more, his publishers felt, if Pope had 
stuck to his plan of writing a book 
about Litvinoff. Pope’s story starts 
out with a discussion of the Russian 
revolution, switches to Persia, and. 
then goes back to the revolution. Lit- 
vinoff comes in for several remarks 
toward the end. 

For many years, Pope was known 
chiefly as a professor. of philosophy. 
At such places as Brown and the 
University of California, where he 
taught at one time or another, his 
classes were exceptionally popular, 
but he was fighting against odds. His 
body was in the lecture room, but his 
spirit was in Persia. Conditions have 
been thus with Pope since his early 
childhood, when he first came into 
contact with a number of Persian rugs 
in the house of two aunts he was visit- 
ing in Boston. “I looked at those rugs,” _ 
he says today, “and it was like a call 
to the pulpit.””. Before answering the 
call, however, he got badly sidetracked 
by a number of other things. Pope 
was forty-seven when the benefac- 
tor stepped forward with the theoret- 
ical hundred thousand dollars, and his 
health was bad. His health is still one 
of his main concerns, but it has im- 
proved during the fifteen years of his 
communion with Persia. A number of 
authentic indispositions have given 
him a slight complex about his health. 
He has, in fact, been described by a 
good friend as one of the leading hypo- 
chondriacs of his generation. Pope 
cannot remember any substantial period 
when he was not in fairly bad shape, 
but he thinks he had an unexpected 
stretch of moderately good health for 
about a month in the late twenties. 
He often tells people that he has had 
eight surgical operations, all of them 
dangerous. “I was born sick,” he has 
said. “I should have been dead a dozen 
times.” 

In spite of this cheerless viewpoint, 
Pope, at sixty-four, is the picture of 
vigor. He is tall and erect and his skin 
has a fine, ruddy glow. This has been a 
source of embarrassment to him, for he 
feels that his hearty appearance contra- 
dicts his state of interior collapse. To off- 
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set it, he may remark to a casual ac- 
quaintance, while discussing Mesopo- 
tamian religious poetry, ““My back itches 
like hell—nervous disorder.” Pope has 
white hair, which he parts in the middle, 
and wears steel-rimmed glasses. Most of 
his suits are lively tweeds of a rather 
youthful cut. His face reveals a long- 
standing mental conflict. He thinks he 
should look scholarly, but at the same 
time he is highly amused by a world so 
patently out of tune with old Persia, so 
_ he manages to look like an elderly col- 
legian who is trying to make up his mind 
whether to try for Phi Beta Kappa or 
hit the teacher with a paper wad. Not- 
‘withstanding his delicate condition, 
Pope does an enormous amount of 
work. In addition to handling the ad- 
ministrative problems of the Institute, 
he is considered to be its outstanding lec- 
turer, and he has a number of extracur- 
ricular activities on the side. Medical 
‘ science believes that extraordinary en- 
ergy is born in people and that there is 
no way to acquire it. Pope believes that 
a large part of his comes 
out of bottles. He takes 
all the known vitamins 
and has reference to 
quite a few tonics, pills, 
potions, unguents, and 
nostrums besides. ‘There 
is scarcely a half hour 
in the day when he is 
not dosing himself in 
some fashion. It is not 
uncommon for him to 
interrupt a round-table 
discussion of Islamic 
frescoes by whipping 
out a bottle, throwing 
his head back, and 
downing a slug of liver 
extract. Heand his wife, 
a scholar in her own 
right, who prefers to be 
known by her maiden 
designation of Dr. Phyl- 
lis Ackerman, have an 
apartment on the fourth 
floor of the Institute. 
The director frequently 
converses with visitors 
while reclining on the 
couch in his study. 
“This hasn’t been one 
of my best days,” he 
may say. “I’ve had 
weak spells and heart 
flutters.” He tries to 
keep up his strength, 
however, and at meal- 
time will arise, with 
numerous groans, stag- 


ger to the table, and eat enough food 
to keep the average soldier on the 
march for several days. 


HE inconsistency of Pope’s frailty 

and his accomplishments is not un- 
usual. History is filled with ailing celeb- 
rities. Robert Louis Stevenson had lung 
trouble most of his life, William Pitt did 
his best work while suffering from a 
damaged heart, Voltaire had chronic in- 
digestion, and George III was gouty. 
By comparison, Pope’s disorders may 
seem colorless, but his labors stand up in 
the weightiest company. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the Institute is one of the 
world’s most remarkable centers of cul- 
ture. Originally, its headquarters were 
in a two-room office on Fifth Avenue, 
in the Fifties, and all it did was gather 
information about Iranian art and 
archeology. Pope had saved up and 
visited Persia on his own in 1925. Be- 
fore he returned, his mind was made 
up: he would devote the remainder of 
his life to restoring Persia to its rightful 





“Lets see—where should I begin?” 
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place in the world of culture. By 1930 
his enthusiasm was in full bloom, but he 
had a little trouble getting started. 
Spending the benefactor’s thirty-five 
dollars on taxis and subways, he finally 
enlisted the financial aid of enough pa- 
trons to incorporate, rent an office, en- 
gage a secretary, and start printing a 
quarterly bulletin. His patrons received 
memberships in the Institute for their 
contributions, which ranged from fifty 
cents to six thousand dollars. In the first 
year of Persia’s artistic renaissance, 
Pope got the idea which, he says, made 
the Institute. It would hold an annual 
dinner. ‘The members would get to- 
gether, for around ten dollars a plate, 
and have a Persian jamboree. The first 
dinner was held at the Waldorf. “It 
was a cultural bombshell,” Pope says. 
“‘We showed lantern slides, had a fa- 
mous European speaker, and broiled 
pheasant. “The members went wild.” 
They also reflected their delight finan- 
cially. In 1932, Pope was able to ar-» 
range an archeological expedition to 
Iraq, a country that 
borders on Iran and 
shares some of its cul- 
ture. Most of the mon- 
ey for this came from 
the patrons, but part of 
it came from Oxford 
University and the 
Field Museum in Chi- 
cago, which together, 
after some prompting, 
agreed to provide the 
equipment and pay the 
salary of the diggers. 
Pope and a group of 
scholars he took along 
removed quite a bit of 
Iraq’s topsoil and un- 
covered a number of in- 
teresting items, many 
of which they brought 
back. 

During this and sub- 
sequent expeditions, 
Pope acquired for the 
Institute a valuable col- 
lection of ancient pot- 
tery, pictures, rugs, 
tapestries, documents, 
statuary, and weapons. 
In 1942, having bought 
the building, a former 
mansion, at 9 East 
Eighty-ninth Street, he 
moved in with the col- 
lection, and with his 
wife, three secretaries, 
and five Persian cats. 
Today, objects of Ori- 





ental art worth more than a million dol- 
lars, half of them on loan from patrons, 
are on view there. ‘To safeguard them, 
the director has had the Institute 
equipped with a massive door of iron 
grillwork. So far, he has never remem- 
bered to lock it, but he feels that its 
presence, no matter if it is ajar, Is a 
mental barrier to the average rogue. 
Visitors to the Institute enter a small 
hallway, the walls of which are covered 
with photographs Pope took on an ex- 
pedition to Persia. One picture is of the 
Gulistan Garden, in the Oasis of Tabas, 
a spot that is considered by desert spe- 
cialists to be inaccessible to anything but 
camels, a few athletes in good condi- 
tion, and Pope when the photographic 
fever is on him. The director likes to 
tell about the complaint the oasis is sup- 
posed to have made to God. “I am 
tired,” the oasis said, “of being an oasis 
surrounded by such terrible wastes.” 
God’s reply was ‘Yes, but if it weren’t 
for the desert, you wouldn’t be an oasis.” 
Pope thinks this is one of the best Di- 
vine cracks on record. 

During fourteen expeditions to Per- 
sia, Pope took eight thousand photo- 
graphs. Most of them have been on ex- 
hibit in Europe, and quite a few of them 
hang on the walls of the rooms and 
staircases of the Institute. In the lobby, 
or reception room, as the faculty pre- 
fers to call it, is a book in which visitors 
sign their names. Among the persons 
who have dropped in recently are Lily 
Pons, André Kostelanetz, and -Fazlallah 
Reza, who described himself in the vol- 
ume as an “ex-lecturer at ‘Teheran 
University.”’ Among the visiting groups 
have been the Forest Hills Women’s 
Club, several art classes from the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, and the 
Needle and Bobbin Club. On the first 
floor is the library, which contains the 
negatives of Pope’s pictures, numerous 
books, and a rather elaborate card in- 
dex Pope worked out on Persia. A great 
many worthwhile tidbits can be found 
in the index. It has such headings as 
“Architecture,” “Sociology,” and 
“Goat Culture,” and was worked out in 
some manner known only to the di- 
rector. It has been invaluable to persons 
seeking miscellaneous information about 
Iran. If somebody became suspicious, 
for example, that the old Persian rulers 
were lax about public health, he could 
find, under a card marked ‘‘Hospitals,” 
the following interesting data: ““Kuku- 
buri (died A.D, 1233) built four 
asylums for the blind and persons suf- 
fering from chronic distemper. ‘These 
were always full. He built a house for 
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The gay little girl in the pink little dress is running 
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After the pigeons, the plump little arms raised high, 
The plump little fingers making a cup already, 
Laughing and happy, liking the way they fly, 
Laughing and happy, because she almost has one, 
Maybe she means to be cruel, to chase and frighten; 
Maybe she only knows they are bright, exciting, 
Beautifuls and alive, and she wants one so. 


And across the walk in space, but in time much farther, 
At the other end of the asphalt path of years, 

The little old man, with the crumpled sack of peanuts 
Colored and shaped like his hand, is smiling, daffy, 
But wise enough, in his foolishness, to know 

That the thing to do with anything bright and lovely 
Is to give it something, to feed it, and to love it, 

And let it come to the sleeve and shoulder, so. 


the reception of widows, another for 
orphan children, and a third for found- 


lings. Nurses were always ready to 
suckle whatever children might be 


brought in.” 


The other floors of the Institute are. 


occupied by display rooms, the Popes’ 
apartment, and the rooms of two girls 
who have fellowships. “The director is 
often hard to find at the Institute be- 
cause he spends so much of his time un- 
der rugs. His knowledge of Oriental 
rugs is widely regarded as oracular. 
Scarcely a week goes by that somebody 
doesn’t drop in with a rare purchase to 
be appraised. Pope is generally able to 
tell the caller that his rug is a genuine 


twentieth-century Navajo, worth about’ 


$18.50 in the open market. The di- 
rector gets most of his income, which is 
modest, by acting as adviser to wealthy 
collectors who-wish to buy works of 
Persian art. 


Pez receives no salary from the In- 
stitute. Several of the faculty have 
outside jobs and they, too, teach with- 
out pay at the Institute, simply because 
of their great esteem for Persia. Al- 
though, in the beginning, instruction at 
the Institute was devoted solely to Per- 
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sia, lately it has branched out to embrace 


all of Asia, and other areas may be taken 
in soon. Pope believes that, given the 


right faculty, the school can get a toe- 


hold on practically all culture and learn- 
ing, and he intends to expand as fast as 
possible. The Institute now has a facul- 
ty of twenty-four, all of them picked by 
the director, who acknowledges that he 


- is dazzled by their brilliance. ““Ah, Pro- 


fessor Bernhard Geiger,” he may say to 
a visitor. “What an intellect that man 
has! What an insight into the glories of 
the past! What a monumental feeling 
for old Asia!”? Professor Geiger was 
once with the University of Vienna, but 
he hung around no longer than neces- 
sary after the Anschluss. He is widely 
regarded as the greatest living expert 
on Indo-Iranian languages, and he 
knows a number of Indo-European and 
Semitic ones, too. Besides the run-of- 
the-mill tongues, he is on affectionate 
terms with Aramaic, Syriac, Old Per- 


sian, Pali, Pahlavi, Avesta, Kurdish, © 


Ossetic, Mandaean, Khotanese, Sog- 
dian, Afghan, Baluci, Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
and a number of Pamir dialects. — 


The Institute offers instruction in 


twenty Asiatic languages, alive and 
dead. Of late, it has also been giving 
special short courses in Chinese, Persian, 
and Turkish to O.W.I. people and 
others bound abroad on missions. Fre- 
quently these are hurry-up jobs of only 
a few weeks, but the results are gener- 
ally satisfactory. One man studied Chi- 
nese for four months and then went to 
China and delivered a lecture in Chinese 
to a university group on “Comparison 
of American and Chinese Philosophies.” 
Pope thinks this is the Institute’s most 
satisfactory cramming effort to date. 
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the school is now a hun- 
dred and fifteen people, 
most of them univer- 
sity professors, staff 
members of local mu- 
seums, and miscellane- 
ous scholars who simply 
wish to become more 
scholarly. They pay up 
to forty dollars for the 
language courses and 
for such general courses 
as ‘“Contemporary 
Problems of the Mos- 
lem World,” ‘Chinese 
Village, Rural, and 
Family Life,” ‘The 
Role of the Nomads in 
the History of Iran,” 
and “The Art of the 
Middle East in the Is- 
lamic Period.” ‘The 
curriculum is not in- 
flexible. Pope feels that 
his faculty is so versatile 
that he can offer in- 
struction in practically 
anything that touches 
on Asia. If a student, 
for some reason, de- 
velops a curiosity about 
eleventh-century ‘Ti- 
betan basket weaving, 
the Institute will prob- 
ably see that this unfortunate gap in his 
knowledge is plugged. A good many of 
the courses are not given at any other 
school in this country or abroad. For 
example, Pahlavi, the language of Per- 
sia from the second to the seventh cen- 
tury A.D., is taught only at the Insti- 
tute, so far as Pope knows. “‘And what 
a language!” he often says. ““That sub- 
lime, ennobling, exalting, uplifting 
tongue of the ancients! What a thing 
of incalculable beauty! Oh, yes, Pahlavi, 
by all means.” 

The classes are held in small, cozy 
rooms in the basement. An effort has 
been made to avoid the traditional class- 
room aspect. Instead of blackboards, 
the Institute has whiteboards, and the 
writing is done in royal-blue crayon. On 
the floors are Oriental carpets, and the 
décor also includes photographs, posters, 
window drapes, and various Asiatic ob- 
jects of art. “What is your average 
classroom!” the director sometimes asks 
indignantly. “A cold, bare, lifeless 
cubicle. More like a bathroom.” Re- 
cently a group of instructors in occupa- 
tional therapy visited the Institute to 
inquire about the advisability of using 
Oriental designs to decorate their work- 


“7 thought people only went to Wisconsin on business.” 


rooms in New York hospitals. Dr. 
Ackerman, who is the Institute’s great- 
est expert on rugs and textiles, was able 
to tell them that there are several Orien- 
tal rug patterns symbolizing good health 
and others dealing with recuperation 
and fertility. The group decided on 
some simple designs in the first two 
classifications and returned to their hos- 
pitals much cheered. The Institute’s 
faculty strives for easy informality. Most 
of the instruction is by lecture, but there 
is always a lively discussion period after- 
ward, and things sometimes get pretty 
warm. Not long ago one of the museum 
students took exception to what she con- 
sidered a very low slur on Assyrian bas- 
relief, and there was a sharp exchange, 
but complete harmony was restored be- 
fore the period ended. 


N academic circles, the Institute’s 
lectures are considered sensationally 
profound. Pope himself sets the pace for 
these. On days when he is to lecture, 
the lobby of the Institute is used as a lec- 
ture room. Seventy-odd folding chairs 
are set up facing a desk on a little plat- 
form, and nearly always a slide projec- 
tor stands in the rear. A few weeks ago 


the director delivered one of his most 
popular talks, on Persepolis, an early 
Persian capital. It started at five-thirty 
P.M. and continued until seven. Before 
five-fifteen all the chairs were filled, 
mostly by women. At five-twenty-five, 
Dr. Ackerman, stately, composed, and 
unfrivolous-looking, descended the 
staircase from the second floor and 
began to greet the people in the first 
two rows. “How is he?” asked a mid- 
dle-aged woman with a large loose- 
leaf notebook. “In good voice, I 
believe,” said Dr. Ackerman, and there 
was an audible sigh of relief. Promptly 
at five-thirty, Pope came slowly down 
the stairs. He was carrying a bulky 
portfolio and a glass of water, and he 
looked solemn. Several people called 
out, “How are you?” and he answered, 
“Pretty well, considering.” He sat 
down at the desk and extracted a num- 
ber of documents from the portfolio. 
The room became quiet. 

“There isn’t much bibliography on 
Persepolis,” Pope began. ‘Then he read 
off a string of works on the subject that, 
to a layman, might seem depressingly 
numerous. When he finished, he looked 
up and said, “Mostly junk.” It de- 








veloped very soon that he disagreed, in 
detail, with practically all the outstand- 
ing literature about Persepolis. For 
quite a while, in fact, his plan of attack 
was to read a statement by some well- 
known historian, remove his glasses, 


look around, and announce to the au- 


dience, “Completely and unqualifiedly 
wrong.” ‘This generally provoked a 


titter. “Chere was one rather angry out- 
burst, when Pope quoted a writer as 
saying that the culture of the Near East 
had had no visible effect on France. 
Many of the students squirmed in their 
chairs and uttered such exclamations as 
“Ridiculous!”? “Oh, what a slander!” 
“Outrageous!” and “Pshaw!” “Need 
I add,” continued Pope, “completely 
and unqualifiedly wrong?” When the 
audience had cooled off a little, he gave 
them some of his own ideas on Perse- 
polis. “Persepolis,” he said, “is the 
culmination of human experiences for 
five thousand years. ‘The purpose of 
Persepolis is the affirmation of power, of 
grandeur, and of faith.” After develop- 
ing this theme. for a few minutes, he 
got sidetracked on the subject of writ- 
ing history. While the director’s re- 
marks on Persepolis formed the skeleton 
of his address, he also paid his respects to 
a number of mildly unrelated topics. 
During the hour and a half he made in- 
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teresting excursions into music, flagpole 
sitting, art, ice skating, ballet, literature, 
sculpture, daurder: aiid Moaleys Pope 
carries two pairs of glasses, one of them 
bifocals. When especially moved, he 
has a habit of switching them. During 
the lecture, he kept the two pairs con- 
tinually moving between his pockets and 
his eyes, and once, after a particularly 
vivid passage, he found himself trying 
to get both pairs on at once. He stopped 
in confusion, coughed, swallowed a 
small pill, and took a drink of water. 
“Prejudice,” Pope resumed, “‘is the 
great discourager of artistic expression.” 
He cited the case of a celebrated French 
artist who tried to draw several Persian 
mosques, an undertaking that Pope in- 
dicated was presumptuous in the first 
place. ‘How did they turn out!” asked 
the director. ‘“‘Why, they were gro- 
tesque in their distortion. “he man was 
influenced by the domes he had seen in 
Paris. Prejudice again.” Pope said that 
he was-probably more down on preju- 
dice than anything else he could think 
of. “Throw off the shackles,” he cried. 
“Freedom! Freedom without affecta- 
tion. Mind you, though, none of your 
oversimplicity. Look at that old egg 
of Brancusi’s—perfectly ridiculous. 
Why not a policeman’s whistle instead 
of a whole symphony orchestra? It’s 
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short and i only one tone. F Saripiaily el 
must embody the total consciousness of 
the idea! I cannot stress that too strong- 
ly.” At this point, Pope raised his right 
hand and appeared to be signalling to 
somebody, but nothing happened for 
several moments. “Chen a woman in 
the rear, who evidently had been pre- 
occupied with something else, turned 
off the lights and turned on the slide 
projector. “Some art of the Persepolis 
period,” said the director, picking up a 
pointer and pulling down a white screen | 
that hung on the wall behind him. 
As the machine showed photographs, 
Pope pointed out their more interesting 
features. He was especially concerned 
with vitality. ‘‘Vitality in sculpture,” 
he said, “cannot be gained by similarity. 
Take a vital subject, an animal—in 
short, a lion. Make it just like him. 
Will he be alive? He will not! He 
will be as dead as mutton. Vitality is 
control, balance, selectivity, emphasis, 
subtle affirmation, expression. The 
mood must be affirmative.” 
‘Taking another drink of water, Pope 
then sailed into the sort: of peroration 
that has won him renown on two con- 
tinents. He closed his eyes and leaned 
far back in his chair. “And now,” he 
said, “imagine, if you can, that you are 
on a pilgrimage to Persepolis. Your face 
is turned toward that | 
fabulous capital of the 
greatest civilization in et 
history. You are in a 
I procession winding over _ 
a broad green meadow | 
that stretches to the — 
towers and gateways — 
and high columnar iC: 
halls of Persepolis. See 3 
how white they glim- 
mer and dance in the 
sun! On all sides are’ 
the camps of others vis- ‘ 
iting the legendary city. 
Look at those colorful 
tents, hear the trum- 
pets blowiaa Now you | 
are getting close to the — 
great streets and stair- 
ways. Here at last are 
those marvellous struc- 
tures that you’ve heard 
so much about—the — 
massive gates, the 
frowning walls, those 
huge guardian beasts. 
Forward! Through the 
gates! Look! What’s 
here? All around you 
are beautiful gardens— 
no doubt there were 
gardens; there has been © 
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OME are headed home for good — but 
5 millions more will stay only briefly 
before they go on to finish the job in 
the Pacific. 


These fighters are now on the move—and 
this is the No. 1 reason why trains are so 


crowded these days. 


If it comes to a choice between your taking 
a trip—and a returned soldier’s getting to 
see his home folks before moving on to an 


embarkation point — we know you will 
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* * * * 


“The transportation job in the 
first phase of the war has 
often been called a ‘miracle.‘ 
The job ahead of us is even 
bigger. 

“It is important that the public 
understand the situation and 
at once lend full cooperation 


in order that the burden may 
be minimized.” 


—PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


* * * * 


understand who deserves the right of way. 


The railroads must continue to devote all 
their energies toward hastening final victory 
and the day when the boys can come back 


home for good. 


We know that’s the way you want it—and 


we count on your cooperation. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 











A New Musical Play 
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Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
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The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs" 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — _ Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Joseph Evelyn ¢ Ruth 
Se Z Bulott Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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Book by Lyrics by Music by 

HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS + DOROTHY FIELDS - SIGMUND ROMBERG 
REALLY AJR CONDITIONED 
BROADWAY THEA. at 53rd St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY” 


—Lewis Nichols, Times 
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A New Comedy 

by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 
NEW YORK— HENRY MILLER’S Thea., Air-Conditioned 


43rd St. East of B’way. Matinees Thurs. 


CHICAGO 
HARRIS THEATRE, Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 
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some discussion on the subject, but I 
don’t question it for a minute—and oh, 
the tall black columns, oh, the sculp- 


ture! How highly polished and gaily 
tinted—turquoise blue, and red, and 
gold, and dazzling emerald green. A 
world of riotous color, all glowing like 
enamel. On and on, through the vast, 
vast hallways. You are uplifted, you are 
transported, you are come to proclaim 
the glory of the King of mighty Persia. 
Oh, what a divine boon! Lift up your 
heads. Lift them up! I tell you, you 
are in the presence of a great moment.” 

—RosertT Lewis TAayior 


(This is the first of two articles 
on Mr. Pope.) 


From G. F. Green, Greenbelt, Md. 
Answering Mrs. A. H. L., Arlington, in 
“Shower for a 
Bride.” 

Get hold of an old-fashioned umbrella, 
the larger the better; line it with pink 
ruffed paper. The leader remarks: “I 
wonder what the weather is going to be?” 
(Goes and looks at the sky). “I think it’s 
going to rain and we shall have a shower 
right away,” she answers herself. She then 
takes the umbrella and hands it to the 
prospective bride and all rise and march 
around the room. 

The leader then says: “This is the latest 
style of holding an umbrella,” and proceeds 
to turn the umbrella upside down before 
handing it back to the future bride to hold 
by the handle. As all march around to 
music each one skips past the bride, tossing 
her gift into the umbrella. (Heavy or 
breakable gifts may be put on a stand.) 
Then all sit in a circle to watch the un- 
folding of the gifts. Singing of old-fash- 
ioned love songs can come next. 

—W ashington Star. 


Oh, to be a bride again! 


FULLER EXPLANATION DEPT. 
(MAE WEST DIVISION) 

[From “Psychological Abstracts’ | 

1217. Eidelberg, L. A contribution to the 
study of wit. Psychoanal. Rev., 1945, 32, 
33-61.—A Mae West joke is analyzed to 
discover why it produces laughter. It is 
suggested that the listener laughs because 
he experiences a feeling of infantile omni- 
potence. The joke arouses wishes of the 
infantile id and then the prohibitions of 
the infantile superego. The ego sidesteps 
the conflict by changing the satisfaction 
allowed the id and by deceiving the super- 
ego by a play on words. The symptoms and 
slips of tongue of the neurotic do not pro- 
duce laughter. In this situation the ego is 
the loser and is mortified; the slip is a re- 
sult of unresolved conflicts between the id 
and the superego which are stronger than 
the ego. In the joke situation the listener 
is aware of the conflict and can detach him- 
self from it. With the neurotic, this aware- 


ness and detachment is not present.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 
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Music by 
HAROLD. ARLEN E. y- TARBURG 
Book by SIG HERZIG and FRED SAIDY 
Based on the play by LILITH & DAN JAMES 
SHUBERT Theatre, W. 44th St. AIR COND. 
Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 





. 44TH ST. BLE: W. of B’y. Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
AIR CONDITIONED 





“THE play the whole country sah talk- 
ing about.""—GARLAND, Joaur.-Amer. 
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Air-Conditioned 
MANSFIELD Theatre 47 St. W. of B’way, = 
Eves. 8:40, Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 | - aa 


RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN present | 
MADY CHRISTIANS « OSCAR HOMOLKA'\ 


in JOHN van DRUTEN'S 


I REMEMBER MAMA 


from Kathryn Forbes’ ‘Mama's Bank Account’ 





; with FRANCES HEFLIN 
MUSIC BOX, Air-Cond., W. 45 St, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 


FRANK FAY |) 
“HARVEY” \! 


A New Comedy by MARY CHASE 


wn JOSEPHINE HULL AG 3 


Directed by ANTOINETTE PERRY 
48th St. Thea, E. of B’y. Evs. 8:40 sharp. Mals. Wei § & Sat. 2:40 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
50th St. & 6th Ave. 


A BELL FOR ADANO 


GENE JOHN WILLIAM 
TIERNEY ° HODIAK ° BENDIX 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
SPECTACULAR STAGE PRESENTATION 
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Has anyone any suggestions?” 


Mite’: has such a beneficent urge 
to see that customers get their full 
share of ultra-violet and ozone that we 
go all outdoors to supply our public with 
picnic equipment. Witness our grills— 
round, square, and oblong, with or with- 
out decorative tiles—our wrought iron 
toasting forks and rotisseries, our wood- 
en salad bowls and snack buckets, our 
earthenware casseroles, our iron Dutch 
ovens, and wire broilers. Don’t blame 
us if we can’t supply the steak or franks 
to yield the desired picnic proteins. 
‘These are days when meat continues so 
scarce that even established household 
pets tremble at the approach of lean and 


hungry guests. They hardly like staying 
in the immediate family circle either. 
But what with a reasonable crop of 
marshmallow and rolls available, and 
eager to be toasted, our picnic haber- 
dashery is all to the good. And if you 
can get next to a couple of pounds of 
good red juicy hamburgers, we not 
only have the grill on which to broil it, 
but the cereal with which to stretch it. 
(Our Gertrude Hayden in the Base- 
ment’s Home Centre can give you 
pointers and recipes.) Need we add our 
hospitable picnic wares are priced in 
accordance with that old Macy custom 
of making 94 cents act like a buck. 


“T couldnt get any meat for the barbecue. 


Now more than ever, 


it’s smart to 


aacnee 








be thrifty. 
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BISCUITS 
including ALL-WHEAT CRISPBREAD 
Rich with the flavour of England— 
and, we hope, soon available again 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H,M, KING GEORGE Vd 


PEEK FREAN & CO, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 





SWIMMING 


TRUNKS ~ 
For Men and Boys 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


sofa Aoohors 


346 MADISON AVE. COR. 44ST*NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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“See 


Cool, secluded and summery 
..» with its leafy landscaping 
and babbling brook. For 
luncheon or dinner. Reser- 
vations: PLaza 3-4600. 


MADISON AVE. AT 46th ST, 
James O. Stack, President 
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DE LUXE CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 
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Lune Ong Carte 
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52nd STREET 


? 2? 3 
$.1:,-<$Sae 
Mastery of Spanish or any 
other modern language is 
easy at Berlitz. No drudgery. 
Private or small classes. 
Open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

630 Fifth Ave, 
(at 50th St.) 
Circle 6-1416 


7th AVENUE 








ladies, the O.P.A. records show, usual- 
ly are anonymous. ‘Their letters would 
do a lot more good if the ladies included 
offers to serve as witnesses, without 
whom the O.P.A. can’t prosecute. 


OST of the O.P.A.’s enforce- 

ment work is concerned with 
checking up on wholesalers, for the 
good reason that they naturally are the 
basic source of illegal supplies and for 
the even better one that there aren’t 
enough O.P.A. investigators to make 
much of a dent in whatever finagling 


goes on among the city’s thousands and 


thousands of retailers. Usually, the in- 
vestigators’ jobs are humdrum: a tip 
comes in, an agent is assigned to the case, 
he looks over the suspect’s records (un- 
der O.P.A. regulations, records have to 
be kept), and, if he finds evidence of 
overcharging, has the man haled into 
court. Once in a while, a case won’t be 
as simple, and the investigator will have 
something to talk to his wife about when 
he goes home to dinner. 

Such a case was the one involving a 
firm Tl call the Abdullah Linen Com- 
pany, in the West Thirties, a concern 
specializing in sheets, pillowcases, quilts, 
and Mexican hemstitching, run by two 
Syrian brothers named Joe and Charlie 


Abdullah. The downfall of this pair 


started when the O.P.A. received a tip 
that they were overcharging manufac- 
turers for rayon and cotton. The tip 


sounded like a dud because the Abdul-— 


lahs were manufacturers themselves and 
it didn’t seem likely that they would be 
supplying their rivals with rayon and 
cotton when such materials were scarce. 
However, the O.P.A. decided it might 
as well investigate the matter and as- 
signed one of its agents—an elderly fel- 
low named Jacob Nankin, who had had 
some experience in the textile trade— 
to trudge around and have a look. En- 
tering the Abdullahs’ office, Nankin was 
told by a secretary that both her em- 
ployers were out. Nankin said he’d 
wait, and when Joe and Charlie showed 
up, half an hour later, he said he'd like 
to have a look at their records. The 
brothers seemed worried, but they were 
polite. One of them told the investi- 
gator, “If youre looking for million- 
aires, were not them.” 
said, “Let’s all go out and have a cup 
of coffee and a nice piece of cake.” 
Nankin replied that he was interested in 
neither millionaires nor coffee and cake 
but that he did want to see the firm’s 
books. At this point, the brothers re- 
membered that they had sent their rec- 
ords to an accountant for an annual 
auditing. Nankin said he would go 


The other 
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over to the accountant’s office, but the 
Abdullahs told him that it wouldn’t be 
worth the bother, since they'd have 
the books back first thing in the morn- 
ing. Helpfully, they added that they did 
have a few purchase invoices on hand 
and told Nankin that if he wanted to 
have a look at those he was perfectly 
welcome. Nankin said he guessed he 
would. As the brothers gave him the in- 
voices,.they said that they did not sell 
any of their cotton and rayon but made 
all they could get hold of into their own 
products right on the premises. 

The investigator spent the rest of the 
day plowing through the purchase in- 
voices, although he figured it was prob- 
ably a waste of time, since what he 
wanted was the company’s sales in- 
voices. On the back of one of the pur- 
chase invoices, Nankin found the 
scrawled name of a textile manufac- 
turer, but this merely looked like so 
much doodling, so he didn’t give it much 
thought. At six-thirty that evening he 
wished the brothers good night and 
went home. From where Nankin was 
sitting, it looked like just another day in 
the life of an O.P.A. investigator. 

Returning to the Abdullah establish- 
ment the next morning, Nankin discov- 
ered that there had been a sensational 
development during his absence. Joe 
and Charlie were on hand to inform 
him that there had been a fire on their 
premises and that, along with their 
entire stock, the records, which they had 
sent for after his departure the evening 
before, had been burned up. It was the 
first fire in the company’s history and it 
had happened only three hours after 
Nankin had left. Among the firm’s 
merchandise, Nankin noted, the only 
large loss was some three hundred doz- 
en ladies’ gloves, which had been made 
in Germany before the war, and obvi- 
ously had been taking up space for a 
long, unprofitable period. Whatever 
the cause of the fire or the depth of the 
brothers’ despair, Nankin, by now quite 
interested in his assignment, realized 
that he had practically nothing to work 
on. 

Pondering his next move, the investi- 
gator recalled the name of the textile 
manufacturer he had come across the 
day before on the back of one of the pur- 
chase invoices. He looked up the man, 
who specialized in making cheap cotton 
and rayon house dresses, sportswear, 
and skirts. “The records of this firm 
showed Nankin that the Abdullahs had 
lied to him: they had most certainly sold 
the company substantial quantities of 
cotton and rayon. However, there was 
nothing illegal about selling this stuff if 
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Oorteol Ocniler FOR KEY THINKING AND 


EXECUTIVE ACTION 


Top-flight executives acclaim this new, im- 
proved business method—a work expediter 
so complete and so precise it actually doubles 
your ability to get things done. 

It is Dictaphone Electronic Dictation—now 
available without priority restrictions. 

A small desk microphone records your 
memos, ideas and instructions without re- 
quiring the presence of your secretary. While you relax and talk 
your work away, she is left free to protect you from interruptions 
and perform other important duties for you. The microphone is your 
control center—for planning as well as for action. Under proper 
conditions, it even records across-the-desk conversations. 

Send for free descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. In Canada: Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Ltd,, 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Cee: Yin 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and other eF 
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SAYS THE JUNIOR MISS 


HE ICE CREAM I serve at my 

war-stamp auction parties 
is the smoothest, best-tasting 
one I could find! The name’s Ricciardi, 
and it’s really solid!’’ 


Right! Ricciardi is the ice cream with 
the prewar creaminess! It guarantees you 
true flavor every time. Served at better 
hotels, restaurants, and clubs. On sale at 
better drug and confectionery stores. 
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FRENCH ICE CREAM 


an ice cream of rare excellence 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


23 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 23rd STREET 


THE STARLIGHT ROOF 


AT SUPPER 
BORRAH MINEVITCH'S 
HARMONICA RASCALS 


DANNY O'NEIL 


DINNER AND SUPPER 


NAT BRANDWYNNE 


and his Orchestra 


MISCHA BORR 


and his Orchestra alternating at Supper 


Cover from 10:30, $1; 
except Fridays and Saturdays, $2 


(No cover charge for Service Men and Women in Uniform) 
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the ceiling prices were observed, and 
the first batch of bills from the Abdullahs 
that Nankin tackled showed a scrupu- 
lous regard for O.P.A. regulations— 
full details of quality, quantity, ceiling 
prices, and so on were given. A second 
batch of bills, though, gave the broth- 
ers away. Among these were twenty 
invoices in which no details of the ship- 
ments involved appeared and the prices 
given, as it turned out, had nothing to 
do with O.P.A. ceilings. The twenty 
invoices, Nankin correctly figured out, 
represented overcharges on the sales 
covered in the first set of invoices. 
About six hundred thousand yards of 
cotton, and a black-market overcharge 
of fifty-six thousand dollars, were in- 
volved. It turned out that the Abdullahs, 
despite the fact that they were manu- 
facturers themselves, were perfectly 
willing to sell material to other manu- 
facturers in times like these. ‘The broth- 
ers had found that they could make a 
lot more money by just selling material 
on the black market than they could by 
hanging on to it and making sheets and 
pillowcases themselves. Nankin turned 
up three other Abdullah customers, all of 
whom had had a similar experience, and 
brought the brothers to court. He had 
proof that in five months the Abdullahs 
had collected overcharges totalling 
$119,335 from the four firms. This 
was regarded asa crime sufficiently seri- 
ous to warrant a fine of $82,500 and a 
sentence of thirty days for one of the 
brothers and of sixty days for the other. 
The results of Nankin’s triumph 
might have been more far-reaching if 
the O.P.A. had had the manpower to 
prosecute the case a little more fanatical- 
ly. For one thing, it eased up in its in- 
vestigation after tracking down only 
four customers, on the ground that it 
had sufficient evidence to convict the 
two brothers. For another, it went only 
partway in its investigations of the firms 
that supplied the Abdullahs with goods 
and were overcharging, too. The 
O.P.A. apparently felt that it had 
thrown a scare into one section of the 
textile black market and that it had bet- 
ter hustle on to the next. It did have the 
satisfaction of knowing that one of the 
four Abdullah customers went out of 
business shortly after the trial, presuma- 
bly because he could no longer get the 
material he needed, and that another 
textile firm which came under suspicion 
during the proceedings also folded. 


VERY tangible manifestation of 
the black market is the “meat- 

one of this era’s less felicitous 
Meateasies, 


easy,” 
attempts at word coining. 





CREME DE MENTHE 


ETE SANS SOIF 


(Summer Without Thirst) 


Perfect for summertime enjoyment is the finer 
mint flavor of Bardinet. Enjoy it “‘neat’’—and 
in these popular recipes. 

FRAPPE—Pour a jigger of Bardinet Creme de 
Menthe over finely cracked or shaved ice. Use 
straw or sipper when serving. 

MINT COOLER—Into a highball glass filled with 
cracked ice, pour jigger of Bardinet Creme de 
Menthe. Fill with water—you'll call it delicious! 


Mardinet 


CORDIALS 


BARDINET EXPORTS, INC., Morrisville, Pa. Sole Agents 
for U.S.A., WILLIAMS IMPORTERS, a Division of R. C. 
Williams & Co., Inc., 610 5th Avenue, New York 
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as many people are already aware, are 
usually in rundown blocks on the fringes 
of high-income districts, so that they 
will be easily accessible to customers 
who can pay their prices and at the 
same time will give O.P.A. investi- 
gators the impression that they cater to 
a neighborhood clientele that cannot 
afford a black-market tariff. Some of 
these meateasies keep their blinds drawn 
and their front doors bolted, but they 
have a rear door open to a selected 
- group of customers. The less imagina- 
tive meateasy proprietors leave their 
front doors open but keep their meat 
. concealed, simply telling innocent cus- 
tomers that they have nothing to sell. 
The operators of meateasies aren’t in- 
terested in soliciting business indiscrimi- 
nately, because their meat supply, al- 
though rather more plentiful than that 
of their law-abiding rivals, is neverthe- 
- less limited. All they want is a codpera- 
tive set of customers who will pay a 
dollar or more a pound for steak and 
- keep their mouths shut. 

Wiping and polishing cloths might 
seem hardly worth the attention of the 
black marketeers, but the boys do a big 
business in them. Wiping and polish- 
ing cloths, which are converted old rags, 
are used in quantity by industrial plants. 
They are also needed by the Navy, 
which is supposed to get seventy-five 
per cent of the supply to clean guns, 
polish machinery, and dust precision in- 
struments. Something like seven million 
dollars’ worth of wiping and _polish- 
ing cloths are sold annually in New 
York by special laundries that buy their 
material from rag collectors, clean it, 
and market it. Many former rag col- 
lectors have found better jobs since the 
war started, and their absence has helped 
create a shortage that some unscrupu- 
lous laundrymen have sought to miti- 
gate by weighting their bales of rags 
with articles that would be of dubious 
value in dusting a precision instrument. 
Not long ago, the crew of a warship 
well out at sea broke open a bale of 
cloths and discovered a set of window 
blinds in the middle. 

A case is pending against a group of 
men who, the O.P.A. says, used the 
device of forming a corporation for the 
ostensible purpose of supplying retail- 
ers with meat. The corporation rented 
a packing plant for slaughtering the 
meat. The stockholders were a hun- 
dred and thirty retail butchers. They 
got their meat at honest O.P.A. prices, 
but they also good-naturedly allowed 
themselves to be “assessed” in order “‘to 
absorb slaughtering losses.”? Each stock- 
holder bought four shares at $500 a 
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When smokers changed to PHILIP 
Morkris, substantially every case of irri- 
tation of the nose or throat—due to smok- 
ing—either cleared up completely, or 
definitely improved! 


—from the findings of a group 
of distinguished doctors. 
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lavor-full goodness in every 

drop... because a proud fam- 
ily-tradition, born 56 years ago, 
vigilantly guards its quality. Try 
Brugal. You will appreciate why 
connoisseurs have bestowed 
honor after honor upon it...why 
its richer flavor transforms any j= 
drink into the perfect taste treat! 
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share, bringing the capitalization to 
$260,000. The corporation had been 
going only a month before the O.P.A. 
stepped in, and during that time the 
stockholders had been assessed $580 
apiece, or a total of $75,400. 

Peddlers of nylon stockings have been 
having their troubles lately. They have 
found ready and efficient retail outlets 
among night-club waiters, but for all 
their spryness they haven’t been able to 
get their hands on an adequate supply. 
Science is solving their problem: it has 
hit upon a combination of chemicals 
that will make rayon stockings look 
like nylons. Packing the rayons in boxes 
marked “nylon” helps, and the stock- 
ings can be disposed of for the usual 
fifteen dollars or so a pair. Unhappily, 
the effects of the chemicals disappear 
in the first washing. 


OW long will price control be 
needed? As long as the war with 
Japan lasts, and then some, is the short- 
est time any O.P.A. official is willing to 
guess. Some officials think their agency 
will be unnecessary six months after the 
war’s end; others think that it will have 
to go on for years. Nearly all of them 
wish they had less negative jobs. Mr. 
Daniel P. Woolley, the O.P.A. director 
for this region, looks forward to the day 
it will end. “TI probably celebrate with 
a beefsteak party when O.P.A.’s no 
longer needed,” he says. 

The way in which many O.P.A. 
workers regard their thankless job is 
fairly well summed up by Max Mench- 
er, Mr. Woolley’s assistant, who finds 
relief in letting his poetic mind play upon 
the problems of the moment. “Price 
control,” Mr. Mencher told me the 
other day, “‘is like the moon. Looking at 
it with the naked eye from a distance, 
it looks fine. And it is. But if you’re 
living with its problems from day to day, 
it’s like looking through a telescope; 
you can see the fissures and the craters. 
And sometimes,” Mr. Mencher said, “‘I 
think to myself I can throw away the 
damn telescope and still see them.” 

—DanreL Lanc 


C. writes: | see faces of people and ani- 
mals—leopards, skunks, donkeys, dogs, 
cockroaches, etc., not only in my sleep but 
throughout the day, on all five walls of 
my room, in the streets, and everywhere. 
What is the name of this psychopathic 
state? It can’t be dementia praecox be- 
cause my I.Q. is high—Washington 
Times-Herald. 


The first thing to do is get a carpen- 
ter in there and straighten out that 
room. 
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EARLY 


Y father used to boast that he 
M had never missed a day’s work 
in his life. He attributed this 
achievement to his strength of charac- 
ter, but Mother and I knew that it was 
because he had never known a minute’s 
sickness. He had never even had the 
toothache. So when he came home one 
Saturday and told us that the mill was 
on strike and half the village idle, 
Mother was upset. Father was very 
cheerful. He said that thousands of 
other folk in the north of England were 
on strike, too, so it couldn’t last long. 
Mother had been in favor of a strike 
because at that time—the early twen- 
ties—the textile industry was coining 
money, prices were rising, and wages 
weren't catching up with prices. But she 
had believed that the threat of a strike 
would be enough, and now that Father 
was out of work she was worried. 

“We shall be all right,” Father said. 
“We get strike pay from the union as 
long as the funds last.” 

Mother pointed out the inadequacies 
of strike pay, but Father had no head 
for figures. He could remember the 
dates on which he had heard the first 

_cuckoo of every spring since 1900, and 
he had a large repertoire of songs, but 
he couldn’t remember the price of flour. 

_ Mother could scarcely tell a hawk from 
a handsaw, and the only birds she cared 
about were boiled or roasted, but she 
could plan like a general. She 
would announce, eight weeks 
in advance, the date on which 
one of the family could have a 
new outfit. 

“We can’t last three weeks 
without getting into debt,” 
Mother said, and her face was 
white. 

“Well, let’s get into debt,” 
said Father happily. “Any- 

. body in this village’ll lend me 

money. They know I’m as 
honest as the day.” 

“And how long will it take 
to pay the money back?” Mother asked 
him. 

“Well, now,” Father said, “if we 
borrowed five pounds and paid back 
two shillings a week—” 

“Two weeks short of a year,” I said. 
I was twelve years old, and good at 
arithmetic. 

“Be quiet, girl!” Father said angrily. 
“And you,” he went on, addressing my 
eight-year-old brother, “stop hammer- 
ing so we can think.” My brother was 
always hammering, and he preferred 
dismantling to assembling. 
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“What will you do when you’re on 
strike?” I asked Father. 

“Well, there should be enough of 
us in the village to make two cricket 
teams,” Father said. “And a few of 
us’ll have to picket the mill. Picketing’s 
weary work. You just sit at the mill 
door to see nobody goes in, and yawn 
your head off.” 

“And if somebody comes to work?” 
I asked. 

“We just tell °em to go home. But 
nobody’ll come. It'll be as quiet as the 
grave. It always is, they say. Now, in 
eighteen hundred and ninety—” 

“Can we get back to the money?” 
Mother asked bitterly. 

“All right,” Father said. “What 
do you do with my wages every 
week?” 

Mother didn’t answer. She had be- 
gun writing figures on the back of an 
envelope. 

“Well?” Father asked. 

“You can look at these figures,” 
Mother said. ““They show what it costs 
to live.” 

“T can never read your figures,” 
Father said. “You make ’em too small.” 

“Have you finished thinking now!” 
my brother asked, picking up his ham- 
mer and starting to work again. 

“There'll be no new clothes this 
year,” Mother said. “But that doesn’t 
help us at this minute. We haven’t a 
penny saved, for I spent all we 
had on your overcoat.” 

“T told you not to buy it,” said 
Father triumphantly. “And I 
don’t like the fit around the 
shoulders. It smothers me.” 

“Will you keep to the point?” 
Mother asked. 

“How can anybody keep to 
a point with that hammering 
going on?” Father shouted. “It’s 
driving me out of my wits! Go 
and hammer in the kitchen, 
will you?” } 

My brother gave him a cold 
glance and went off with the ham- 
mer. 

“Now,” Father said, “where were 
we?” 

“Discussing these figures,” Mother 
said. “Whatever else happens, the rent 
must be paid. So we’ve only two ways 
open. We burn less coal and we eat less 
food.” 

“T can’t sit in front of a poor fire,” 
Father said. “It makes me miserable as 
sin.” 

“You won’t need to sit in front of it,” 
Mother explained. “We shall all go to 
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demand relaxation in the 
cool Colorado climate, a 
limited number of reserva- 
tions are available... . 
Golf on America’s finest 
course, Ice Skate, Swim, 
Play Tennis, Ride horse- 
)» back, Dine and Dance to 
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colors ... the back-bar is custom- 
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TOO LITTLE OF A GOOD THING 


You haven’t been able to find as much of Louis 
Sherry jams, jellies and preserves as you want, 


or all the different flavors you like—because 


the special Louis Sherry formula that makes 


these preserves so different and so delicious, 
limits the quantity that can be produced under 


wartime restrictions—but not the quality. 
Ask for them at your grocers. 
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bed at eight every night. That cuts out 
supper and saves coal.” 

Father thought this a wonderful idea 
and warmly commended it. 

“You'll all be able to get up in de- 
cent time,” he said. “The way you 
lie in bed in a morning is shameful.” 
He always got up at five and he couldn’t 
understand why the rest of us didn’t. 

“Tt’s high time these young ’uns went 
to bed sooner,” Father said. “They'll 
grow faster.” 

My problem at the time was to grow 
slower, and if I had known of any 
food that stunted growth, I would have 
eaten it. I was the tallest girl of my 
age in the school and our neighbors fre- 
quently remarked that I'd end up as big 
as a mill chimney. 

“V’m not going to bed at eight if it 
makes me grow,’ I said. 

“Your grandfather was six feet two,” 
Father declared, “and Id like to see 
you as tall as him. There wasn’t a finer- 
looking man in all England. He was 
as str aight as a picking rod.” 

“It’s Saturday,” Mother said loudly. 

‘We'll begin tonight.” Whenever she 
came toa decease she acted on it right 
away. 

“Nay,” Father protested. “Not to- 
night. Pve arranged to go for a game 


morrow. The Sabbath’s a good day for 
starting a new system.” 


into the kitchen to tell my brother that 
tomorrow we were beginning a new 
life. He didn’t like the idea, as he was 
accustomed to eating supper at nine and 
going to bed at ten. Thinking it might 
be some consolation, I told him that all 
rich children went to bed early. I thad 
read about them in books and knew their 
habits. 

“Do they have their supper in bed?” 
my brother asked. “Nobody can fall 
asleep at eight.” 

I assured him that the delicate crea- 
tures did. 

“Then they must be soft,” my broth- 
er said, and returned to his hammering. 
He was breaking up a doll’s perambula- 
tor that somebody had given him. He 
said he was going to do something spe- 
cial with the wheels. He always had 
wonderful ideas, but they went wrong 
in execution. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” he said, stopping 
his hammer in mid-flight. “We’ll eat a 
lot in the daytime and then we won’t 
get hungry in bed.” 

“And we can take books to read,” 
I suggested. “The daylight lasts till 


“T could take my hammer and wheels 


of billiards at eight. We'll make it to- 


Finally Mother agreed, and J went 
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and a screwdriver,” he said thought- 


fully. “And nails.” 


EXT morning, Father took my 
brother and me for a walk over 
the moors. It was unwise, as the fresh 
air sharpened our appetites. At noon we 
ate a dinner of roast beef and vegetables 
and baked apples. Father wanted to give 
us an extra helping of meat, as we 
were not going to have any supper, but 
Mother wouldn’t allow it. She told him 
that this was the last joint of meat we 
would see till the strike was over. 

“*The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want,” Father said, and winked 
at me. Mother said the way he thrust 
his burdens on her and the Lord was 
disgraceful. We all enjoyed the dinner. 

During the afternoon, my brother 
and I grew restless and irritable, for the 
prospect of going to bed early weighed 
on us. We quarrelled several times, 
and once I hit him, though I repented 
_of it:three minutes later. The sound of 
his hammering was enough to try any- 
body’s patience. The day was cool and 
rainy, as so many summer days in Eng- 
land are, and Father kept stoking up the 
fire, although Mother reproached him 
for doing it. At five we had tea and 
_ bread and a boiled egg each. Next week, 
Mother said, there would be no eggs 
at all. Father said he had never cared 
_much for eggs; the only proper food 
for a man was beef. 

Around seven we all became lively, 
even Mother. Father quoted proverbs, 
religious and secular. He told us to 
consider the lilies of the field and he sang 
“Little Brown Jug” with spirit. Mother 
said we ought to have had this system 
of living long ago. It was clear, she said, 
that we had been overeating for years. 
I don’t know how she came to this con- 
clusion, for we were a lean family, but 
she was suddenly convinced that dur- 
ing the strike we would grow health- 
jer daily. Father said look how strong 
the Irish were on a diet of whiskey 
and potatoes. Mother couldn’t agree 
with him about the Irish and had never 
tasted whiskey in her life, but she was 
pleased, she said, to learn that potatoes 
were health-giving, for in a couple of 
weeks we should be living on nothing 
eee 

At eight my brother and I, thorough- 
ly washed and brushed, were in bed. 
Father had assured us, from the depths 
of the Sunday paper, that he would be 
upstairs and asleep by eight-thirty. I had 
hidden a copy of “Little Women” un- 
der my pillow, but my brother had failed 
to get his hammer, nails, and wheels 
beyond the foot of the stairs. I had a 





YOUNGSTERS CAN LEARN 


ORDERLINESS AT AN EARLY AGE 


By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 


- Baby Food Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 


I ae of orderliness can be 
instilled in even a small 
child if the mother will exercise 
patience and persistence. Pro- 
vide a convenient box for the 
toddler’s toys, and help him 
pick up his scattered playthings 
before he retires. After a few 
times he’ll take pride in doing 
this alone. You are laying the 
ground work for a good habit. 


@ @ Neatness in eating habits 
has to be acquired, too. And 
you'll find it helps consider- 
ably to do away with dawdling 
over meals if the child is given 
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choice grain cereals give Heinz 
Pre-Cooked Cereal Food a pleas- 
ant taste. And Heinz Strained 
and Junior Foods have natural 
flavors—inviting colors. Heinz 
Baby Foods are backed by a 
76-year quality tradition. 
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bedroom rather larger than a box, di- 
vided from his by.a thin plaster wall, 
and I had no sooner started reading 
than he began calling to me to say he 
couldn’t sleep. I took no notice and 
went on reading about how the March 
family gave their Christmas dinner to 
the poor. I felt sorry for the poor, and 
it never occurred to me that we were 
to be numbered among them. Presently 
we heard Father and Mother come up- 
stairs. My brother stopped telling me 
how miserable he was and soon the 
house was quiet. 

As the church clock boomed nine, 
the bedroom door opened and my broth- 
er came in. He climbed on my bed and 
buried his face in my pillow. 

“T can’t sleep,” he said. “I feel aw- 
rules 

“You mean you feel hungry,” I said. 
“You can just go back to your own 
bed, because you won’t get anything to 
eat. We’re on strike.” 

“T can’t bear it,” he said. ‘“Nobody 
knows how hungry I am except God.” 

I offered to read “Little Women” 


Honeymoon 


The special sort of place a honey- 
moon should have. You'll always 
remember old Québec’s story- 
book atmosphere; the baronial 
hospitality of the famous Chateau. 
For reservations: Madison Ave- 
nue at 44th St., VA 6-4444. 


Chateau 
Frontenac 


didn’t like the book. He had already 
tried it. 

“Flow long does a strike last?” he 
asked. ‘“Two weeks?” 

I said that it all depended on the 
mill owners. It might last two years. He 
groaned and assured me he had a ter- 
rible pain. I suggested calling Mother, 
but he said that was useless, as it was a 
hunger pain. Couldn’t I creep down- 










f TSelan stairs and get him a slice of bread and 
[eens Supper jam? He wanted a glass of milk, too, 
he said, because he was burning up with 
Sunday Branch 4 
thirst. 


One to three-thirty easy I shut “‘Little Women” and started 


to think. My stomach, accustomed to a 
nine-o’clock supper, stirred uneasily. I 
knew it was wrong to eat recklessly dur- 
ing a strike, but nevertheless it seemed 
wise to eat as long as there was food in 
the house. When the food was finished, 
one could starve with less nervous strain. 
I said finally that I would get the bread 
if he would come downstairs with me. 
If there was to be any punishment for 

eating supper during a strike, he must 
take fale share. 

The living room was dim ak cold. 
The fire had burned out and there was 
a heap of gray ashes in the grate. But 
the bread, thickly buttered, was de- 
licious. We sat on the hearthrug in our 
nightgowns and were arguing in whis- 
pers about who should get up and pre- 
pare the next slices when we heard 
Father’s step on the stairs. 

“Now we shall catch it,” I said. 

Father came in, with his trousers on 
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to him ever so quietly, but he said he 
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When the noon hour draws around and 
you’re near Rockefeller Center for busi- 
ness or shopping, remember there’s an 
air-cooled White Turkey on 49th St. fa- 
mous for good food and long, cool drinks. 
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over his nightshirt. He sat down on the 
sofa and looked at us steadily for a min- 
ute. Then he got up and put some 
kindling and coal on the fire. 

“While you’re at it, you’d better cut 
me a slice,” he said. “And J’ll fetch 
the cold beef out of the cellar.” 

- By the time Mother got downstairs, 
we were all three eating cold-beef sand- 
wiches and Father was blowing up the 
fire with a pair of bellows. 

“Well, we’re all here now,” Father 


‘said. “Cut yourself a sandwich. This 


is the best beef we’ve had for months.” 

“Tt’s for tomorrow’s dinner and 
Tuesday’s,” Mother said, and she didn’t 
smile. 

“You never know what tomorrow’! 
bring,” Father said firmly. “The strike 
might be over and we'd have starved 
ourselves for naught.” 

“This isn’t the way to win,” Mother 
said, looking at the fire, which was a 


beauty. 


“We had to have a fire,” Father said. 
“ac >] . ° 
These two ’ud catch pneumonia in 
nothing but their nightgowns. Come on, 
Pll cut you a sandwich.” 


Vee ate the sandwich and Fa- 
ther put the kettle on the fire 
and made tea. We sat around the fire 


‘till eleven, drinking tea and laughing. 


Mother didn’t laugh, but she smiled 
occasionally. 

“You see,” Father said when we 
finally decided to go to bed, “I was 
right. It’s simple. We just borrow five 
pounds—” 

“Tve never borrowed,” Mother 
said. “And I never will. We’ll starve 
first.” 

A couple of weeks later we borrowed 
five pounds. We went on staying up 
nights and eating suppers. We bor- 
rowed three more pounds. The strike 


’ Jasted six weeks and ended in a com- 
promise. Father said you could call it a 


victory, but Mother was writing figures 


* on envelopes for nearly a year. 


—WINIFRED WILLIAMS 


WHICH PAGE OF ‘*‘WOMAN’S LIFE” 
D’YA READ? 
The young girl has her choice of pro- 


jected personality, too....She, herself, 


can visualize herself—and carry out this 
visualization. Want to look like a col- 
lege girl? That’s not hard. Dress like 
one. Wear your hair like one. That’s 
all —W inter, 1944, issue, page 32. 
There is a great deal of talk about 
dressing yourself to be the kind of per- 
son you want to be. That is more or 
less tommyrot.... Take the advice about 
dressing to your personality with a grain 


of salt too.—Same issue, page 74. 
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Reh ESSENTIALS ON THE ICE 


When the mercury boils and you feel wilted, take the advice of 
Elizabeth Arden and put Ardena Creams and Lotions in the ice-box, 
to Cool as you Cleanse. Have a bottle of Blue Grass Flower Mist 
always on ice, too... touch if gently to wrists and temples, 
use if generously after your bath, see how instantly you're refreshed, 
how the delightful fragrance clings .. . it's easy to be cool 
and calm and pretty the Elizabeth Arden way. 


CLEANSE with ice-cool Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream (if your skin is oily) 
or Ardena Cleansing Cream (for normal or dry skin), 1.00 to 6.00 


REFRESH with ice-cool Ardena Skin Lotion briskly patted on, .85 to 15.00 
SOOTHE with ice-cool Ardena Orange Skin Cream, 1.00 to 8.00 


BATHE in tepid water with Elizabeth Arden sweet-scented June Geranium 
soap, 1.00 to 3.00 


RUB DOWN with ice-cool Blue Grass Flower Mist, 1.50 to 4.50 
DUST with Blue Grass Powder, 1.50 (prices plustoxes) 





We don't know about the “slinky” 
part— but you can wear red; 

or purple, or any colors you 
choose, when your face powder is 
hand-blended exclusively for you. 
Right before your eyes ... color 
after color is blended to match 
your skintone.. 


. to enhance 


it in any fashion color. 
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ON AND OFF 


FEMININE 
OMEN who settle down in 


the country for the summer, 

those who commute, and those 
who do their sunbathing in odd mo- 
ments on rooftops all seem to want the 
same thing—simple, adaptable clothes 
and gewgaws appropriate to a 
semi-tropical mood; or, to put 
it another way, dresses that 
look well anywhere, sashes and 
scarves that can double as tur- 
bans, jewelry that may be worn 
in several ways, and the rest. 
Hattie Carnegie’s Jeune Fille depart- 
ment, for one, has some unusually 
nice clothes that commute graceful- 
ly. Her pin-checked, bright-blue-and- 
white, brown-and-white, and gray ditto 
cotton suits have casually fitted jackets 
with collarless necks, scalloped white 
lapels, and scalloped cuffs on three-quar- 
ter sleeves. Other suits here have black 
rayon linen skirts and longer, fitted 
jackets in a dashing plaid rayon linen in 
which peacock blue or Shocking pre- 
dominates, with black rayon linen turn- 
over collars to match the skirts. She 
also has some two-piece rayon crépe 
afternoon dresses that you could easily 
sail on to dinner in. One, a pale-blue 
rayon crépe with colorful, small Chi- 
nese figures printed on it, has a low, 
oval neck and jewelled buttons. A two- 
piece white rayon cr€pe is printed with 
red scarecrows; a red grosgrain sash 
ties in a bow in front, above a small 
peplum. All these dresses and suits are 
between $30 and $50. You'll find an 
attractive two-piece rayon jersey bath- 
ing suit here, too. The bra top is a 
bright, tropical floral print on a pastel 
ground and the shorts are a solid color 
matching the ground. It’s $18.95. If 
you want to get yourself up like Doro- 
thy Lamour (for $22.95), you can 
have a matching printed full-length 
skirt that doubles as a cape. 


)P ee Goopman’s short-sleeved 
black rayon sheer dresses are— 
even before you’ve seen the price tags, 
which also range from $30 to $50— 
wonderful. A wrap-around coat dress 
with a V neck has self-covered buttons 
slanting down each shoulder and more 
of them at the set-in waistline; the 
skirt has a wide center panel and, al- 
though there is fullness at each side, 
the hipline is trim and flat. One little 
morsel has a scalloped, narrowly slashed 
décolletage, a narrow sash, and two 
pink roses at the waistline. Another 
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THE AVENUE 
FASHIONS 


has sunburst tucks on the diamond- 
shaped bodice and on the cape sleeves. 
The only trimming on still another is 
a deep cowl back extending from the 
shoulders to the waistline. Bergdorf, 
which once offered the most dashing of 
the V-to-the-waistline (some- 
body or other seems preoccu- 
pied with waistlines) décol- 
letages, is now showing quite 
a few straight-across neck- 
lines for afternoon or dinner. 
One of them, a princesse af- 
fair, has a huge rayon taffeta bow on 
one hip. In all New York, I don’t see 
how you can top these cool little black 
jobs at the price. é 


n 
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| he Arts & Crarts, at 14 East. 
Fifty-sixth Street, work with all 
manner of hand-woven India cottons © 
and there is nothing of the sari in the 
way their clothes are cut, as people fa- 
miliar with their one-piece dresses are 
aware, Cottons, in multicolored stripes 
or plaids, are also used here for casual © 
jackets—the kind you can wear over 
Everything; $29.75. The button-_ 
down-the-front sun dresses have wide — 
shoulder straps, set-in belts, and sepa- | 
rate short-sleeved boleros, An endless-— 
ly useful type of outdoor dress. Hand+ 
blocked India-cotton jumper dresses _ 
fasten down the back and are so de- 
signed that you needn’t wear a blouse. 
The full evening skirts here look a bit 
too gypsyish for formal dining, even 
though they are in solid color, but they 
would be charming at home. Many 
women are becoming enthusiastic about — 
this shop’s hand-knit, pure silk zaras, in 
pale or bright colors. These things! 
are intended to be belts, but bright peo- 
ple, it seems, use them for headbands. 
‘They’re inexpensive, at +293 vaaee 
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lot of fun. 


Bae TELLER boasts, none t 
quietly, about its exclusive Kris- 
tina handmade nightgowns, which run 
from $9.95 to $16.95. The gowns in- 
clude tailored rayon satins with self-— 
scalloped V necks, tailored rayon crépes - 
with bindings of white rayon satin and . 
appliquéd white satin bowknots on the 
chest and shoulders, and long-sleeved — 
rayon crépe tailored numbers with lace 
edging on the traditional turnover col- 
lar, the tucked bosom, and the cuffs. 
There are more picturesque jobs, too, 
such as a rayon crépe that has puffed 
sleeves and a drawstring neck across the 


‘ a. 





front, with appliquéd rayon satin blos- 
soms for embellishment. One that has 
a rayon sheer top and a rayon crépe 
skirt is trimmed with narrow lace and 
decorated with rayon satin butterflies. 
An enchanting white cotton gown— 
for the many women who love white 
cotton gowns—has lace forming the 
wide shoulder straps and banding 
- the heart-shaped bodice. Kristina also 
makes marvellous handmade infant’s 
clothes. (And you snow how hard these 
‘are to find if you're not bringing an 
infant up to be a Rockefeller.) Beauti- 
ful white batiste christening dresses, 
trimmed with fine tucks, embroidery, 
and lace, are $10.95; a lace-edged slip 


is $3.95. 


OR nonsense in accessories, Bendel’s 
Young-Timers shop offers some 
particularly attractive jewelry made of 
delicately tinted seashells—necklaces of 
massed shells, tiaras, side combs, and 
such, to give you an idea. Prices range 
from $1 to $1.95, plus tax. The shop 
also uses shells to decorate the buckles 
of wide white or pastel Jeather belts; 
$4.95. Small leather envelope bags, at 
$5.95, plus tax, have shells on the flap. 
Another bit of foolishness here is a 
three-strand imitation-pearl dog collar 
‘with sterling clasps. Bracelets to match 
this can, if you like, be fastened to the 
collar to turn it into a longish necklace. 
’ And there are imitation-pearl earrings 
in snowflake designs. ... Macy’s Little 
Shops contribute to the merriment of 
the season some wide stomachers, 
which consist of masses of field flowers 
studded with giant sequins. “The busi- 
ness ties around the waist with ribbon 
and would certainly make that old dress 
feel like a girl again. The price is $8.98. 
Printed, pure-silk gilets, with high, 
round necks and net backs, are available 
in various cheerful designs (such as mer- 
maids cavorting underseas), all glim- 
mering with sequins; $9.98. Or you 
’ can have a wreath, made of imitation 
wheat stalks, studded with gilt sequins, 
and tied with grosgrain ribbon, to wear 
as a hatband or in place of a hat. And 
Macy’s has HUGE ceramic earrings, 
set with fake jewels, for upswept coif- 
fures, and monumental hairpins to 
match. ... Young girls who habitually 
rush the season can find their inexpen- 
sive black rayon velvet hats at Best this 
very, red-hot second. They’re all here— 
scalloped calots with loops at the sides, 
high turbans with open, roll-edged 
crowns, and half bonnets trimmed with 
bows and a nose veil. Prices range from 


$3.95 to $5.... Lord & Taylor have 
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= TIFFANY & CO, 


FIFTH AVENUE & 0/ = STREET, NEW YORK 22 






RINGS A. AMETHYST $207. = 
B. TOPAZ-QUARTZ AND DIAMOND 6. = 

Cc. DIAMOND 1075. = 

D. RUBY AND DIAMOND 3350, = 

14 KT. GOLD AND DIAMOND WATCH BRACELET 560. = 
14 KT. GOLD, TOPAZ-QUARTZ AND DIAMOND = 
BROOCH 410. = 






PRICES INCLUDE 20% FEDERAL TAX 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICES ARE TYPICAL OF 
OUR LARGE AND VARIED STOCK, BUT SPECIFIC 
ARTICLES MAY NOT BE AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES. 
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“Hey, what's the big idea—doin’ sixty through traffic?” 


“Believe it or not, officer, I was just rushing to tell my architect to include 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ‘Personalized’ Heating Control before he finishes 
the plans for the 28 story apartment I’m building after the war.” 

Building owners, operators, architects and engineers, make sure that your 
buildings are completely modern with M-H “Personalized” control systems. 
Every tenant can select just the temperature he wants, automatically; 
eliminates discomfort, promotes full occupancy, prevents wasteful over- 
heating. For further information about these fuel-saving control systems, 
write to MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota, or 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y.—Advt. 
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Helena Rubinstein 


First requirement for an enviable summer finish— 

your LIQUID SUNSHINE. Bask to your heart’s content— 
LIQUID SUNSHINE welcomes Old Sol’s advances, but 

resists burning effects. Helps you get all the benefits 
while it encourages a flattering, golden tan. Delightfully 
fragrant with the delicate scent of summer days. 1.50, .85 


For sheer convenience and excitingly beautiful, sleek 
limbs—MINUTE STOCKING FILM. A cleverly formulated 
cream. Easy to apply .. . dries quickly on your legs. 
Comes in a handy tube—so practical . . . can’t spill. 


1.00 


Plus Federal Tax 


donee be ubinaten 


715 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Perfect for travel. An alluring sun-kissed shade. 
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slip-cover outsides that may be removed — 


for laundering. Envelopes, with or 
without shoulder straps, are $3; largish 
drawstring pouches are $5; both are 
plus tax. 


AX is VANITY: Jungst, now at the 
Hotel Madison, is a champ among 
hairdressers—no dramatics, no cooing 


‘ eS 


over Madame, simply good hairdress- . 


ing. People with long bobs swear by his 
permanent. He likes to do the entire 
head, so that there is no line of demarca~ 


‘tion where the wave starts; and he 


manages to achieve a flat top and easily 
curling ends.... Lura de Gez, at 714 
Fifth Avenue (56th), is one of the few 
hairdressers in town who does a brush- 
set after a shampoo, which enables you 
to duck the drier. After the shampoo, 
the hair is partially dried by hand, and 
then brushed into a good, lasting set. 
The shampoo and set take only about 
half an hour, too. ; .. Hattie Carnegie’s 
new cosmetic line is commendable. To 
mention only a few of the items, her 
Sonora lipstick is a clear, bright red 
that is not only smooth but durable; 
the face powder is fluffy and fragrant 
and fine. And if you’re one of the 
people who are still searching for the 
ideal powder foundation, you might try 
hers. It’s a liquid that leaves you with. 
an unusually fresh, clean look and not 
a sign of caking....I have belatedly 


“discovered” one of the great refreshers. 


in the cleansing-of-the-face line, the 
Bendel Cleansing Pads, which are ut- 
terly marvellous. They’re little cotton 
discs saturated with a lotion that smells 
like camphor and takes the dustiness 


out of your skin and your disposition, all 


in one magic touch. A jar of fifty-six 


pads is $1, plus tax. Some of Bendel’s — 


other recent ventures include a skin lo- © 
tion that is a stimulating, mild astringent, — 


and, for babies, some new oil, sachet, 
and soap. Lovely, lovely stuff, with 





, 


the sachet and soap delicately scented. — 
Babes as well as babies would adore . 


them. . . . Scandia’s cosmetics have long 
been admired by connoisseurs, and this 


ae 


house has now brought out three per- — 


fumes. Fifty-second Street is a light, 
easygoing summer scent, Remember is 
still sweet but getting a touch more 


ominous, and Tropical Night is brewed - 


to flare the nostrils of the nearest male. 
All three can be found at the Scandia 
salon and at Saks-Fifth Avenue.—L. L, 


“Tt was my carving knife he hit him 
with,” Mrs. Urban said. “But not my 
largest one.”—Montreal Gazette. 


Oh, well, then... 


» 


. wife’s name Stymie runs, de- 
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THE RACE TRACK 


Stymied 


NCE again we have the spectacle 
of a not quite first-class horse 
winning a first-class race largely 

because of nice timing and teamwork. 
I refer to Stymie in the Brooklyn 
Handicap at Belmont, on the Fourth 
of July. Stymie, as every horseplayer 
knows, invariably starts slowly in races 
and then finishes up with a 
great rush—or seems to, any- 
way. Hirsch Jacobs, in whose 


cided that Stymie could stand 
a little help from a stable- 
mate. He selected a nimble, 
Class-C animal named Haile 
and instructed the jockey to ride the 
horse at top speed as far as possible, in 
order to wear out any runners rash 
enough to chase him and thus soften 
them up for Stymie’s charge. This tac- 


. tic is about the oldest in racing. Also, 


it is usually successful. Haile ran the 
first six furlongs of the Brooklyn in 
1:1044, which is fast time for a sprint, 
with both members of William Helis’s 
entry, Olympic Zenith and Rounders, 
right behind him. (Incidentally, that 
wasn’t very bright of their jockeys; one 
of them should have ridden a waiting 
race.) Devil Diver was well up front, 
too. It all worked out just the way 
Jacobs had hoped it would. Devil Diver 
took the lead in the stretch, but Stymie 
came along in time and won with some- 
thing to spare. 

Strangely, of all the horses that Ja- 
cobs has handled, Stymie, a plain-look- 
ing chestnut colt by Equestrian out of 
Stop. Watch, is the first to win what 
amounts to a classic race. Jacobs, a 
chunky, red-haired, former pigeon rais- 
er, who has topped the list of winning 
trainers for eleven years and will prob- 
ably do it again this season, claimed 
Stymie from the King Ranch for 
$1,500 during the 1943 spring meeting 
at Belmont. Stymie has shown flashes of 
promise from time to time. Early last 
year he was considered a Kentucky Der- 
by and Preakness possibility, but noth- 
ing ever came of this. Altogether, he 
has started sixty-three times, won ten 
races, finished second in sixteen, and 
earned $119,400 in prize money, in- 
cluding the $39,200 he picked up in the 
Brooklyn. That’s not bad going. You 
might remember, though, that he may 
have to carry more weight from now on. 

Considered by itself, Devil Diver’s 
performance in the Brooklyn was the 
best one he’s turned in this year—even 





better than his triumphs in the Metro- 
politan and the Suburban. He carried 
132 pounds, spotting Stymie sixteen and 
most of the others more than that. In 
the circumstances, I think he did all that 
we could reasonably have expected him 
to do. 
Well, it was fun to be back at Bel- 
., mont, if only for an afternoon. 
The holiday crowd was fifty- 
odd thousand, and, of course, 
Aqueduct could never have 
handled it. With a crowd of 
thirty thousand on hand, Aque- 
duct begins to rip at the seams. 
The evident approval with 
which everybody welcomed the shift for 
the Brooklyn is probably going to in- 
fluence the Queens County Jockey Club 
to run off its Labor Day program at 
Belmont. 


OST of the races at Aqueduct so 

far won’t be remembered six 
months from now by anybody except 
some statistician compiling the pari- 
mutuel handle. It is nothing against the 
races that they won’t be, but it is also 
nothing in their favor. One exception 
was the Carter Handicap, in which my 
old pet Apache carried 130 pounds, led 
all the way, and beat Wait a Bit—to 
whom he gave nine pounds—in an ex- 


‘citing finish. —The Gazelle Stakes, won 


by Ace Card, was another. 


ISTENING to the broadcast of the 
Santa Anita Handicap last week, 
Colonel Martingale had a feeling that 
he had somehow tuned into a confer- 
ence at M-G-M. Everybody but Bing 
Crosby’ was eagerly picking Mr. 
Mayer’s Thumbs Up to win. He did, 
too. From all accounts, Thumbs Up 
ran a remarkable race to beat Texas 
Sandman, whom you may remember. 
Thumbs Up, by the way, is expected at 
Belmont for the Saratoga races.... 
Speaking of travellers, War Jeep popped 
out to Chicago and beat Pot o’ Luck 
last Saturday.... The Dwyer Stakes 
will be run at Aqueduct this weekend; 

this department’s fancy is Pavot. 
—Avupax MINor 


HOLD FAST! 


Today’s psychiatrists agree 

That babies crave security, 

In which respect I think they do 

Not differ much from me or you. 
—MarGarer FIsHBACK 





Federal excise 
tax ircluded ) 


589 MADISON AVENUE 


At 57th STREET, 
NEW YORK 22, oak 
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iH eCutcheours 


Handsome cases of heavy white 
rayon brocade lined with pastel 
rayon satin and delicately perfumed. 
Each case is individually boxed 
and makes a beautiful gift — 
especially for brides. 


Large lingerie case, 11”%18”", 5.00 
Smaller lingerie case, 8”x11", 2.50 
Matching hanky case, 442"x7 ¥2",1.00 


First Floor 


FIFTH AVE. AT 49th, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. eVO.5-1000 
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Juty 7 (By WIRELESS) 
READ today in one of the throw- 


aways the Germans now have for 

newspapers that Julius Streicher, 
the sixty-year-old former Gauleiter of 
Franconia, claims, from his Salzburg 
cell, to have been misquoted and mis- 
interpreted by the press, both domestic 
and foreign, throughout his career. He 
says, in an effort to set the record 
straight, that he never knew anything 
about the German concentration camps, 
that he hated Himmler, and that he has 
always been opposed to the use of force. 
Now it is, of course, possible that 
Streicher has been misquoted and mis- 
interpreted. I must admit that there 
are’a few unscrupulous members of the 
press who occasionally misconstrue the 
words and actions of eminent men. 
Also, as editor and publisher of the 
homey little newspaper called Der Stiir- 
mer, Streicher was himself a member 
of the press, and it is a known fact he did 
not get on well with certain journalistic 
colleagues of his in Nuremberg, where 
he had his headquarters, so he has reason 
to be suspicious. 

There were, for example, the local 
Klemkunstkritiker, or critics of the 
minor arts. Streicher is an amateur 
landscape painter of considerable talent. 
(An officer in the American Eightieth 
Division, now in Germany, who in civi- 
lian life was connected with the Knoed- 
ler Galleries, has collected a number of 
Streicher’s canvases, and someday New 
Yorkers may be able to judge the Gau- 
leiter’s talent for themselves.) As one 
endowed with artistic feeling, Streicher 
naturally had the deepest sympathy for 
all artists, no matter what fields they 
exercised their creative gifts in. “Iwo 
art forms he particularly relished were 
vaudeville and the Zweideutungen- 
nachtlokal, or cabaret specializing in 

-double-entendre. One morning he 
summoned every Klemkunstkritiker in 
Nuremberg to the Apollo Vaudeville 
Theatre, and while the Gauleiter and 
his staff looked on, each Kritiker was 
made in turn to go up on the stage and 
clamber over a comedy-acrobat’s wob- 
bling, seesaw ladder, “in order,” as the 
Gauleiter explained, “‘to realize person- 
ally how difficult the work of artists is.” 

On another occasion, a brash young 
Kleinkunstkritiker gave a Zweideu- 
tungennachtlokalansager, or M.C., a 
bad notice. The M.C. was a favorite of 
the Gauleiter’s, so on the night follow- 
ing the publication of the review, the 
entire journalistic fraternity of Nurem- 
berg, as well as the police commissioners 
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and other civil authorities, were invited 
to the Nachtlokal at which this M.C. 
performed. After the guests had ar- 
rived and had. been seated in the al- 
ready crowded establishment, the or- 
chestra played a fanfare. The Gauleiter 
stood up, read the offensive critique 
aloud, and called upon its author to 
apologize. Instead, the heretic deliv- 
ered a Franconian version of the Bronx 
cheer in the Gauleiter’s direction, 
lighted a cigarette, tossed the match 
over his shoulder, and departed. In de- 
scribing this incident to me, an elder- 
ly editor who had been present said 
that Streicher was so appalled by the 
young fellow’s lack of breeding that 
“he simply stared at him like a drenched 
poodle.” 

The journalists used to give an an- 
nual Mardi Gras ball in Nuremberg. 
The last one they gave was in 1939. 
The Gauleiter was naturally the ball’s 
chief patron, and the journalists dis- 
cussed their plans with him well in ad- 
vance. My editor friend told me that 
Streicher’s principal contribution to the 
discussions was the proposal that the 
dancing girls who were to entertain 
should wear no clothes. “Keim Tanz- 





girl war thm schlecht genug fiir sein 
Amiisment,’ my informant continued, 
which would translate roughly as, “No 









Nike Thee 
dancing girl was too wild for the rive de 
of fun he went in for.” ‘The press ball 
was not the success the journalists had 
hoped for. Things had just got rolling 
when word was received that Hans 
Koenig, Streicher’s young adjutant, had 
committed suicide. Hans had been keep- 
ing company not with a Tanzgirl but 
with an Operettengirl, who had found 
herself in what my friend delicately de- 
scribed as gesegneten Umstainden, or 
blessed circumstances, and was being far 
from reasonable about her predicament. - 
Driving her to the ball, Hans raced his 
car into a tree, carefully jumping to safe- 
ty just before the crash. After reporting. 
the mishap to the police, he went home | 
and blew his brains out with a pistol 
which, some said, had been presented 
to him by order of the chief of police. 
The ball went to pieces when the news 
of this tragedy got around. The next 
day Gauleiter Streicher ordered all the. 
city’s schools and factories closed in 
mourning. Hans’s funeral was attend- 
ed by detachments of brown. shirts, . 
black shirts, and members of the Labor 
Front, or no shirts. 


~ 


NUSUAL men are generally un- 

usual looking, and the Gauleiter, 

or Frankenfiihrer (Leader of the 
Franks), as Streicher preferred to be | 

called, is both. Although only about 

five feet six inches in height, he weighs 
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@ Right! Whether you eat indoors or 
out in the open—there’s nothing that 


will make a bigger hit with your appe- 


tite than a glass of cool, mellow Ruppert. 
You see, Ruppert has tremendous 
ageing facilities, and every drop of this 


crystal-clear brew is S-L-O-W AGED until 
it reaches the peak of its full, satisfying 
flavor. That’s why Ruppert always tastes 
so refreshingly good. That’s why it pays 
to always say “Make Mine Ruppert.” 
You couldn’t ask for better beer. 


RUPPERT °:; (75 SLOW AGEO 





JACOB RUPPERT, Brewery, New York Cit” 





Snip the lid from a jar of James River 
Brand Deviled Smithfield Meat 
Spread, and let its pungent flavor do 
things to your appetite. Peanut-fed 
porkers from Ole Virginny give 
lavishly to this spicy meat-delicacy. 
It has hundreds of uses, lending its 
distinctive flavor to an amazing. 
variety of foods . . . salads, lunch- 
eons, and delicious dinners in com- 
bination with eggs, tomatoes, maca- 
roni, etc. 


FREE RECIPE BOOKLET A-123 


Send postcard for your copy today. 
Smithfield Ham & Products Co., 
Smithfield, Va. 


JAMES RIVER BRAND 


Deviled Smithfield 
Meat Spread 


Carries you back to Old Virginny 


Individuatiyed : 
Permanent Wares ty Schaofer 


Hair Stylist lo Fmart 
New Yorkers for over 25 years 
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590 FIFTH AVENUE = + - NEW YORK 





Cruise on Yacht 


(subject to prior 
auxiliary private 












Accommodations available 
60 ft. 
weeks’ cruise to Chesapeake 


reservations), on 
yacht, for a 2 
Bay, via Montauk Point, sailing from New 
York July 31st. For further particulars write 







Box RVW, The New Yorker 
25 West 43rd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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They ALL Speak Well Of It 


around 190 in tip-top form, and his 
thick, underslung body is a seeming- 
ly inexhaustible storage battery of Nor- 
dic vigor. His head is shaped like an 
egg, the large end uppermost, and the 
only hair on it is a pair of bushy eye- 
brows and a mustache, which in size 
and trim is practically a replica of the 
Frankenfiihrer’s own Fihrer’s. Streich- 
er’s complexion, as might be expected in 
so full-blooded a man, is florid. 
Perhaps the most arresting fea- 
ture of his face is his eyes—their 
blue areas blazing, their whites 
apparently stitched on with red 
thread. Beneath his chin hang dewlaps 
like those of a prize mastiff. 

The Frankenfiihrer, always in uni- 
form and wearing his Iron Crosses of 
the First and Second Class and his T’ap- 
ferkeit ribbon from the last war, was 
almost as familiar to Nurembergers as 
their Bratwurst Glécklein, that beauti- 
ful sausage-and-beer dispensary which 
has stood by the Saint Sebaldus Church 
for more than four hundred years. 
People around Nuremberg cannot re- 
member ever having seen Streicher on 
a horse, but he always carried a rid- 
ing whip. He did this because some 
irresponsible journalist of the foreign 
press once referred to him as “‘the 
bloody scourge of Franconia,” and it 
appealed to his sense of humor to carry 
the accouterment of that role. Streicher 
unquestionably possessed a strong sense 
of humor. Once he accompanied a con- 
demned criminal to the gallows, trav- 
elling with him all the way from Nu- 
remberg to Munich because he wanted 
to observe at first hand the fear of cer- 
tain death. The pair made the journey 
by train in a private compartment, and 
drove from the station to the scaffold 
in a limousine which the Party heads in 
Munich had put at the Frankenfihrer’s 
disposal. “I didn’t even clear expenses,” 
was Streicher’s jovial report on this sa- 
fari. “The fellow didn’t show the 
slightest fear of death whatever.” 

There was a broad streak of Foxy 
Grandpa in the Gauleiter. When he 
wanted a swimming pool dug on the 
grounds of his Gauleiterpalast, he sum- 
moned all the local Party big shots, 
police commissioners, and male Nurem- 
bergers prominent in the arts and sci- 
ences to a meeting on the site. Shovels 
were pressed into their hands, and then 
in the interests of Party harmony they 
went to work. When the pool was 
ready for use, the Frankenfihrer in- 
vited what my editor friend called em 
Dutzend xweifelhafter Miadchen—“a 
dozen questionable girls’—and had 
them all jump in together “wn totalen 
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Evakostiim.” The other day an Amer- 
ican lieutenant of my acquaintance vis- 
ited the Streicher country place, which 
is about a half hour’s drive from Nurem- 
berg, and brought back with himi, as a 
souvenir from the Frankenfihrer’s li- 
brary, a fat volume called “Der Aufang 
der Menschheit” (““The Rise of Man- 
kind”), by a scientist named Hermann 
Wirth. In his billet that evening, the 
lieutenant idly examined his 
souvenir. “This looks kind of 
dull,” he remarked to a friend 
as he leafed through the pages. 
Then he whistled softly and said, 
“Uh-oh!” He had come across a’ 
tucked-in photograph of the Franken- 
fiihrer and what must have been a 
Tanzgirl, both of them wm totalem 
Evakostiim. 


UST as Adolf Hitler, the leader of 

the Germans, was no German, so’ 
Julius Streicher, the leader of the 
Franks, is no Frank. He was born on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, in 1885, in the vil-’ 
lage of Fleinheim, in the state of Wiirt-. 
temberg, which makes him a Schwabe, 
or Swavian. Among Germans general- 
ly, the Schwaben are considered both 
more serious-minded and dreamier 
than the Franks, who live in Bavaria. 
Streicher’s father was the principal of - 
the village school, and young Julius be- 
came a teacher, too. At the outbreak of 
the last war he was teaching drawing 
and public speaking in a grammar school 
in Nuremberg, capital of Franconia, 
and was respectably married. Early in 
1915 his wife gave birth to Lothar, the 
first of their two sons. Streicher then 
joined the Army and became a lieuten- 
ant. In this war, Lothar, who had — 
studied journalism and political econ- 
omy at the University of London, 
served as a Luftwaffe pilot, while. his 
younger brother, Elmar, who seemed to 
reflect the dreamy side of his Swavian 
heritage, won a commission in the S$.S. 

Streicher first attracted attention in 
political circles late in 1919, when he 
appeared in the streets of Nuremberg 
wearing the red brassard of the Com- 
munist Party, in whose local organiza- 
tion he held the position of adviser to 
recently discharged soldiers. He particu- 
larly attracted the attention of a com- 
mittee of five prominent businessmen 
who were eager to bring law, order, 
and prosperity back to Nuremberg. 
They thought he would make a brilliant 
speaker in the cause of law and order, 
and offered him two hundred marks a 
speech. At the same time he was ap- 
proached by a man named Ludwig 
Kaefer, who was convinced that Ger- 


many’s current woes were all attribut- 
able to Catholics and Jews, and could 
be overcome only by exterminating 
Catholics and Jews. To this end he 
had formed a group called the Nation- 
al Workers Party. Young Streicher 
joined both the businessmen’s com- 
mittee and Kaefer’s party. When the 
businessmen heard his pleas for the ex- 
termination of Catholics and Jews, they 
were somewhat dismayed, since there 
was a large and prominent Jewish com- 
munity in Nuremberg, and in Bavaria 
the proportion of Catholics to the rest 
of the population was one of the high- 
est on earth. Later, Kaefer was dis- 
mayed, too, when he examined his 
party’s books and noticed the irregu- 
larities of his new colleague’s arithmetic. 
So magnetic was the Streicher person- 
ality, however, that he managed to keep 
both the businessmen and Kaefer on his 
hook. What the Nuremberg Commu- 
nist local thought of it all has been for- 
gotten. 

Meanwhile, in Munich, Adolf Hitler 
was building up his Nationai Socialist 
German Workers Party, although at 
the time it had fewer members than the 
National Workers Party of Kaefer and 
Streicher. Kaefer visited Hitler in 
Munich and on his return spoke highly 
of him to Streicher, at whose invitation 
the future Fiihrer made a speech in 
Nuremberg in February, 1920. Hitler 
and Streicher took to each other at once. 
Forthwith, Kaefer’s National Workers 
Party joined Hitler’s National Socialist 
German Workers Party, and for a time 
the Nuremberg chapter was its strongest 
unit. In the Munich Beer Hall Putsch 
of November 8 and 9, 1923, Streicher 
marched in the front rank with his lead- 
er, and it is believed that his clutching at 
a policeman’s rifle was what started the 
shooting that martyred sixteen Nazis. 
Streicher kept the Nazi Party together 
while Hitler was serving a prison term 
for his part in the Putsch. After Hitler 
was free and had resumed control, 
Streicher used his intense personal mag- 
netism to obtain large sums of money, 
which tided the Party over many a nasty 
financial reef, and to bring the fair sex 
flocking to the movement’s support. His 
profitable Stiirmer, that remarkable 
publication dedicated to popularizing 
the racialist sciences, with a circulation 
from Nagasaki to Yorkville, also helped 
the Party financially. It was Streicher’s 
boast that Der Stiirmer was the only 
periodical the Fihrer regularly read 
from cover to cover. Dr. Konrad Hei- 
den, whose books on the Fiihrer and 
National Socialism are classics, states 
flatly that Julius Streicher was the liv- 
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ing embodiment of Adolf Hitler’s sub- 
conscious mind. 

After the Machtergreifung, or sei- 
zure of power, on January 30, 1933, 
the grateful Fuhrer made his old com- 
rade Gauleiter of Franconia. Now 
Julius Streicher could at last accomplish 
many of the things he had long wanted 
to accomplish. Four of the five business- 
men who had befriended him in 1919 
found themselves in jail, along with a 
man named Kurt Hennch, who had 
once got a thousand-mark judgment 
against Streicher for adultery. Anoth- 
er of the Gauleiter’s triumphs was the 
fact that the first National Party Day 
celebration, a mystic politico-military 
swarm, was held in Nuremberg. That 
was in 1933, and it was so successful 
that it was repeated annually until the 
beginning of the war. 

The National Party Day proceedings 
were staged in two mammoth concrete 
enclosures southeast of Nuremberg— 
the Zeppelinwiese Stadium, capable of 
holding more than three hundred thou- 
sand persons, and the Luitpold Arena, 
where spillage of up to a hundred and 
twenty thousand could be accommo- 
dated. Into these trooped the faithful, 
and there, for the glory of Nordic su- 
premacy, they would march, wheel, 
sing, roar, and raise their banners to the 
Fiihrer for his blessing. (It was not 
true, as some irresponsible journalist 
once charged, that all the serried men @ 
had the same face.) At these gather- 
ings, Streicher stood by the Fiihrer’s 
side with his cap off, sharing the hom- 
age. They are to be seen together in 
countless Party Day pictures made by 
Heinrich Hoffmann, the official Party 
photographer. The Fihrer is usually 
somewhat obscured by the presence of 
Streicher, for few, if any, Hollywood 
actors have ever hogged a. lens with 
more skill than the leader of the Franks. 

Hitler entrusted Streicher with more 
and more important tasks, and in 1934 
put him in charge of the Jewish 934) 
cotts. ‘he Gauleiter boycotted so en- 
thusiastically that Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
the Finance Minister, threatened to re- 
sign, claiming that the economic vacuum 
created by Streicher’s efforts had sucked 
in hordes of innocent Aryans. In No- 
vember, 1938, after the murder of 
Ernst vom Rath in Paris by a young 
Jewish Pole named Grynszpan, the lead- 
er of the Franks naturally headed the 
Nuremberg reciprocity campaign, see- 
ing to it that the city’s synagogues were 
thoroughly burned, that Jewish homes 
were stormed, that the occupants— 
male and female, old and young—were 
hurled out of their windows and their 
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furniture and crockery after them. This 
Judenaktion, as the pogrom was called, 
must have cost Julius Streicher sore, for 
we have his word for it that he always 
opposed the use of force. 
: I could cite a hundred instances of 
the Gauleiter’s tender side, but a few 
will suffice. When I visited his country 
home, I was touched to find in the great 
library a little book called Freundschaft 
_ Mit Katzen, by Paul Eipper. Even more 
_ touching than any treatise on man’s 
_ friendship with cats was a collection of 
_ handpainted cards made by the chil- 
dren in the sixth grade of the village 
‘ school for Streicher’s fifty-third birth- 
day. Typical was one by a pupil named 
Kathe Buchberger. On its cover was 
an excellent likeness, in pencil and cray- 
on, of the Frankenfiihrer receiving a 
red potted plant from a Nordic little 
girl in a blue dress. Below, in red ink, 
was the inscription: “Io the school- 
house Godfather, best wishes for luck.” 
Inside was a crayon drawing of a pig 
~ with a four-leaf clover in its mouth, 
_ and above it this poem: 
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Der Streicher ist ein wackerer Mann; 

Fasst Deutschlands U bel bei der Wurzel 
an. 

Streicher hat geshaffen die Niirnberger 
Gesetze, © 

Trotz grosser Judenhetze. 


Impartially translated into free verse, 
» this turns out to mean: 


Streicher is a gallant man; 

He seizes Germany’s evil by the root. 

Streicher created the Nuremberg racial 
laws, . 

In spite of big Jewish trouble-making. 


How could a man who meant so 
much to children help hating Heinrich 
Himmler and the way he kept the Ger- 
man people in ignorance of his concen- 
tration camps? 


: OW I must tell briefly the circum- 

stances of the Gauleiter’s fall. His 
tragedy came about solely because of his 
patriotism, his unfailing warmhearted- 
ness, his irrepressible sense of humor, 
and his unwise real-estate speculations. 
In January, 1940, a bill of particulars 
was filed against him in the Supreme 
Party Court at Munich. One of the 
charges was that he had made public 
speeches on five occasions after Adolf 
Hitler had personally and expressly for- 
bidden him to make any more. Those 
who were close to Streicher simply can- 
not understand this action on the part of 
Hitler. They point out that the war had 
started and that out of sheer love for the 
Fatherland, the Fiihrer’s old friend had 








How a man can forget his false teeth 
is puzzling. Maybe it was the early flight 
from New York but the awful truth 
wasn’t discovered until the hostess 
served breakfast over Trenton. A fran- 
tic wire put the teeth aboard a follow- 
ing plane. All the way to California, 
the passenger drank milk while his 
teeth trailed 300 miles behind. In Los 
Angeles, he mentally gnashed his teeth 
for two hours, until the second Cyclone- 
powered Douglas plane arrived. With 
teeth finally clapped in place, he rushed 
for a steak, 


That incident, plus shipments of por- 
poise milk, mummies and monkeys, 
along with medicines and machinery 
parts, have given air cargo a dual rep- 
utation of zaniness and dire emergency. 


Yet air cargo is actually changing 
American merchandising. It can cut 
costs, extend markets and increase sales. 
There’s no emergency involved — just 
sound sales. For instance, it costs only 
$3 to fly a $3,000 fur coat 1,500 miles. 
Six samples can be shown a customer 
overnight, with a major saving in in- 
ventory. 


It costs only 54 cents to fly a pair of 
women’s shoes the same distance. Deal- 
ers can keep small but modern stocks 
on hand. Replacements arriving over- 
night enable them to ride the crest of 
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In a similar, routine manner, as ex- 
citing as delivering a ton of coal on 
Elm Street, shipments of drugs, dresses, 
flowers, jewelry, printing material and 
some choice fruits and vegetables move 
by air cargo for the same merchandis- 





ing reasons. Costs of inventories, ware-, 
housing, icing, packing, spoilage, and 
insurance are lower. And it’s the final 
cost that counts, not just shipping rates. 


Air cargo rates are moving down 
from highs set when planes were few 
and loads light. New planes powered 
by Wright Cyclones—such as the 
Curtiss Commando, Lockheed Constel- 
lation and Boeing Stratocruiser—are 
cutting costs further. Then more com- 
modities will move with a profit both 
to shipper and carrier. That makes pos- 
sible more volume, still lower rates and 
still more volume. It happened with 
rails, ships and trucks, and now with 
air. It’s the pleasant counter-rotation of 
a vicious circle. 
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merely been trying to spur- his fellow- 
citizens on. Another of the charges was 
that Streicher had obtained jobs in a 
defense plant for “three former leading 
functionaries in the former Communist 
Party of Germany.” ‘They were for- 
mer, weren't they: And what was 
Streicher to do when three old friends 
were in need? The most serious charge 
concerned some indelicate joke he had 
made about the love life of the Goerings. 
To make matters worse, he had once, in 
discussing Goering, unguardedly said » 
to some Italian Fascists, “When one has 
such a big behind, one should not wear 
tight pants.” 

The bill of particulars also went into 
Streicher’s real-estate operations. It 
seems that during the Judenaktion the 
Frankenfiihrer had painlessly acquired 
large parcels of property; his 210-acre 
farm, for instance, which he took over 
in 1936, was assessed at 1,279,680 
marks and 54 pfennigs, not counting its 
blooded stock, agricultural machinery, 
and the furniture in its huge U-shaped : 
house of green stone. To meet the ex- 
penses of such an establishment, the 
Frankenfiihrer favored certain Party 
comrades by selling them real-estate 
parcels at bargain rates, many at a tenth 
of their actual value. A mansion and 
a motorcycle factory acquired from an 
uncle of Sergeant Alfred Stern, a New 
York costume designer now with the 
American Eightieth Division, were thus 
disposed of. 

The information on which the bill 
of particulars was based was turned up 
by an eighteen-man fact-finding cofn- 
mission that came down to Nuremberg 
from Berlin to collect testimony. It 
did not cheer Streicher any to learn, 
when they arrived, that the commis- 
sion’s chairman was Hermann Goer- 
ing, who, totally unable to take a joke, 
sat stony-eyed while the Frankenfiihrer 
vainly protested that he could explain 
everything. Unfortunately, too, for 
Streicher, his old friend, Dr. Robert 
Ley, head of the Labor Front and 
Strength Through Joy Movement, 
who came to testify in his behalf, char- 
acteristically took a drop too much on 
the day he was to be heard, with the 
result that his testimony was not as in- 
cisive as it might have been. When the 
commission’s findings reached Hitler, 
he withheld judgment but ordered his 
former pal put under house arrest for 
ten years. 

Thus Julius Streicher, after two dec- 
ades of unstinting service to his leader, 
his Party, and his country, sadly retired 
to his farm. Rudolf Hess forbade the 
Streicher case ever to be mentioned in 
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public by any Party member. All of 
the Reich’s forty-two Gauleiters and 
all Party officials in Franconia were 
made to sign a pledge never to visit him. 
Frau Streicher had to give up her per- 
manent box at the Nuremberg opera. 

But the old Gauleiter did not despair 
then or later, when his wife divorced 
him. He busied himself on his farm, 
raising wheat and barley, oats and rye, 
chickens and blooded cattle, with the 
help of some foreign labor that the 
Nazis had not bothered to take away. 
Once’a rumor spread through Nurem- 
berg that he had been shot. After that, 
on Sundays, crowds by the thousand 
would pass his house to see if he was 
still alive. How very much alive he 
still was he showed last Good Friday 
by marrying a pretty young blonde 
named Fraulein Merkel, who had been 
his housekeeper. He had just turned 
sixty. “Three weeks later our Seventh 
Army’s Third, Forty-second, and 
Forty-fifth Infantry Divisions were re- 
ported approaching Franconia. Herr 
Werth, Streicher’s chauffeur, was or- 
dered to get the Mercedes out, help 
Frau Streicher down with the baggage, 
and assemble all the foreign workers. 
From the back seat of the car, Julius 
Streicher made a speech to the workers. 


““T have always treated you as though 


you were Germans,” he said. “I go 
now to defend my beloved city of 


‘Nuremberg. Adieu!” 


VERYBODY has read how Major 
Henry Plitt, of the 10 1st Airborne 
Division, landed Streicher. Working 
on a tip, Plitt, who is Jewish-on his 
mother’s side and whose home is at 
4761 Broadway, went back into the 
mountains and found him before an 


easel onthe balcony of a’ Tyrolean farm- 


house, going through the motions of 


“painting the landscape. Streicher was 


wearing a Latin-quarter black hat, a 
blue shirt, rumpled pants, carpet slippers, 
and an inch-long horseshoe beard. He 


told Plitt his name was Seiler. Plitt re- 


plied with what he thought was the Ger- 
man for, “You old son-of-a-bitch, you 
look so much like Streicher that I think 
Pll take you along anyway.” All 
Streicher understood in the sentence was 
his name, and when he heard that he 
gave himself up. He had great difficulty 
squeezing into the major’s jeep. 
—JOEL SAYRE 


A family dinner will be served at 
the Gould home Friday evening. 
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OF ALL THINGS 





ITHOUT a dissenting vote, - 


the Senate confirmed the ap- 

pointment of ex-Senator James 
F. Byrnes as Secretary of State. The 
senators are always glad to see local boys 
make good. 


Because of the recognition of the 
Warsaw regime by the United Nations, 
the London Polish Government has 
gone into a state of suspended anima- 
tion. Its members have been deacti- 
vated, have been placed in tactical re- 
serve, and are wondering how they will 
eat. 


Ratification of the United Nations 
Charter by the Senate may be some- 
thing of a bandwagon affair, but there 
will be no unseemly rush. The states- 
men will naturally want to relieve them- 
selves of many weighty thoughts before 
they climb on. 


Mayor Kelly has started a campaign 
to have Chicago made the permanent 


capital of the United Nations organiza-. 


tion. We assume that Colonel McCor- 
mick would promise not to shoot the 


British and Russian delegates except in. 


self-defense. 


The local newspaper deliverers’ strike 
has made life difficult for many peo- 
ple hereabouts. However, no one will 
forget how our humanitarian Mayor 
met the emergency by reading the 
comic strips over the radio to minimize 
the sufferings of the innocent little 
ones. 


Dillinger’s sister, in Indiana, is suing 


a movie company for $500,000 dam-~ 


ages because it produced a film which 
represents John as a ruthless killer. Hol- 
lywood, the lady says, must not be al- 
lowed to besmirch the memory of 
great and good man, 


The Bureau of Internal. Revenue 
announces that the $2,500 a year 
for expenses which the members of the 
House recently voted themselves is not 
exempt from taxation. All men are 
equal, it seems, in the sight of the 
Treasury Department. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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N the summer of 
1937, when the 
Soviet purges were 
in progress, a Soviet 
official named Alex- 
ander Barmine, then 
chargé d'affaires at 
the Russian legation 
in Athens, expressed 
horror to one of his assistants over the 
recent execution of Tukhachevsky and 
seven other Red Army generals. The 
Minister had been recalled to Moscow 
and it was a long time since the legation 
had received any instructions or infor- 
mation. The Russians in Athens had 
known only that dozens of ambassadors 
and heads of departments were being 


arrested and shot. Then they received 


the communiqué which told of the 
shooting of the generals for treason, and 


‘Barmine learned a few days later from 


a friend who arrived from Moscow that 
some twenty of the younger generals, 
former classmates of his, had also been 
executed, The staff in the legation 
had been listening to the radio in silence 
and had pretended to accept the charges 
brought against all these men, but it 
now seemed apparent to Barmine that 
Stalin had simply set out to destroy all 


’ the’ officers and officials who repre- 


sented the revolutionary generation. 
“By doing away with these men,” Bar- 
mine thought, Stalin “would bury once 
for all the ideals for whose sake the 
Bolsheviks had endured his dictatorship 
and its disastrous results for years.” 
Barmine’s outburst relieved his tension, 
but soon after this conversation the as- 
sistant returned to Russia, and Barmine 
presently became aware that his friends 
in the Foreign Office were no longer 
communicating with him. An order to 
seal the Minister’s papers and have them 
sent to Moscow was put through over 


_Barmine’s head, and one day he sur- 


prised his code secretary rummaging 
through his papers. He wrote, asking 
to be relieved of his duties, but received 
no reply from Litvinov. Then he was 
invited on board a Soviet ship which 
was lying in the harbor at Piraeus. He 
declined and spent the day in a fish- 
ing trip, but when he. got back to the 
dock, he found waiting for him the 
captain of the ship and several other 
men. He evaded a second attempt to 
get him to go on board, but a G.P.U. 
man stayed with him that evening and 
talked suggestively about the ease with 
which it had been possible, in China, to 
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frustrate or murder officials who were 
attempting to desert the embassy. 

Yet for some reason the mesmerism 
of Moscow did not succeed with Bar- 
mine as it had with so many other Party 
members—a spell which had behind it 
a tradition as old as Ivan the Terrible 
with his bellowings of “I am your 
God!” “My sense of personal dignity,” 
says Barmine, “was revolted by the al- 
ternatives: to submit to kidnapping or 
to walk out. After the stories I had 
just heard, I knew what was in store 
for me. I had to decide where I would 
be of more help to the Russian people— 
perishing in one of Stalin’s prisons or liv- 
ing as a free man somewhere in the 
world, knowing the truth and speaking 
it out.” He eluded the maneuver of the 
G.P.U., announced that he was taking 
his leave, wrote a letter of resignation to 
Moscow, and got on a train for Paris. 

There he wrote to the Central Com- 
mittee of the French League of the 
Rights of Man, reporting his step and 
explaining the reasons. “For nineteen 
years,” he said, “I have been in Soviet 
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The Autobiography of a Soviet Official 


government service....I have fought 
for the Soviet regime and dedicated all 
my energies to the cause of the Work- 
ers’ State.... It is quite obvious to me 
that a reactionary dictatorship is now in 
control of my country.” And he then 
wrote a book, an account of his life and 
a justification of his course of action, 
which appeared in French in 1939 as 
“Vingt Ans au Service de l’U.R.S.S.” 
and was afterward translated into Eng- 
lish and published in England, though 
not in America, as ““Memoirs of a Soviet 
Diplomat.” 

Barmine, soon after this, came to live 
in the United States, and he is now an 
American citizen. “He has prepared a 
new text of his book, which has just been 
published by Putnam under the title 
“One Who Survived: The Life Story 
of a Russian Under the Soviets.” This 
contains a certain amount of new mat- 
ter: the author has added a more de- 
tailed account of the workings of the 
Stalin regime and has brought the story 
of the Soviets up to date. This new edi- 
tion is an important event: for the first 
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time it makes the testimony of Barmine 
widely available in English. 

I first read this book when it came 
out in French, not long after I had tak- 
en a trip to Russia, and it seemed to me 
the most illuminating document that 
had been published on the Soviet Union 
in its then perplexing later phases. It 
still seems to me unique and indispensa- 
ble. For a foreigner who wants really to 
learn what has been happening of recent 
years in Russia—as distinguished from 
demanding support either for faith or 
for hostile prejudice—this is probably 
the one book that ought to be read if 
you have time for no other book. One 
of the great obstacles to general under- 
standing of the development of the new 
Russia has been the difficulty, for peo- 
ple in the West, of understanding how 
quickly and how frequently the official 
Soviet policy has changed, and how 
deeply these changes in policy have 
affected the life of Russian society. Most 
people have several of these phases 
mixed up in their conception of the Sovi- 
ets, selecting the best or the worst fea- 
tures of each to flatter their precon- 
ceived points of view. Now Barmine 

takes you through the whole story. Born 
in 1899, the son of a schoolmaster and 
a Serie ner s daughter, he took part 
as a boy in the civil wars, was made a 
commissar at nineteen on the basis of 
his success in getting food from the vil- 
lagers by persuasion and honorable deal- 
ing at a time when Red Army soldiers 
rarely came back from such errands 
alive, and -attended the Red Army 
Academy in the years when old Czarist 
officers, recruited to the Revolution, 
were trying rather skeptically to trans- 
form “a lot of young peasants and 
workmen into infantry officers in six 
months,” while their training was at 
any moment likely to be interrupted by 
the necessity of going away to take part 
in some actual fighting. And he later 
saw the years when officials lived in 
magnificent country houses which the 
populace were not allowed to approach. 
He knew the era when, asin 1919, “the 
most critical year of the Civil War,” it 
was possible, fifty miles from the battle, 
for a public debate to take place, with- 
out “passing the bounds of courtesy,” 
between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks; 
and he knew the period when, in time 
of peace, men were immediately are 
rested and shot for questioning privately 
any measure of the government’s. What 
life looked like to a Soviet official dur- 
ing these and all the intermediate stages, 
what he thought about and what he did, 
how he explains the transformation of 
the Russia of the Leninist idealism into 
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Pinned to the downed flyer’s or 
seaman’s life jacket, the bat- 
tery-operated signal light is a 
guide in the darkness to search- 
ing parties and rescue craft. To 
function under such severe con- 
ditions, it must be tough, shock- 
proof and watertight. Lumarith 
plastics—colorful and easily 
molded—are ideal materials for 
flashlights of all description. 


For its high torque resistance, 

long service life, absence of 

grain structure, low moisture 

absorption and electrical insulation qualities, 
the armed forces have accepted Lumarith for 
tool handles and hammer heads in preference 
to other materials .. . verifying the hardware 
trade's opinion of Lumarith’s toughness. 


Toughness is an omnibus word for a group of physical 
properties that make Lumarith plastics outstanding among 
thermoplastic materials. In the laboratory, toughness 
means impact strength, tensile strength, flexural strength, 
elongation and mar resistance—measurable in foot-pounds, 
pounds per square inch and percentage elongation. 


But, on the battlefield, toughness becomes another name 
for the stamina of the Lumarith grip on the jungle machete 

. for the ability of the ventilator tube in the P-47 fighter 
plane to take the kick-adjustments of the pilot... for the 
dependability of the hundreds of Lumarith military applica- 
tions from transparent cockpit enclosures to the protective 
wraps for precision machine parts. 


Manufacturers, who have turned to Lumarith plastics, 
most often find their product or part to be improved, its 
usefulness extended and production costs considerably 


reduced. For specific information on technical problems and details of conversion 
to Lumarith plastics, you are invited to consult the Technical Service Department 
of Celanese Plastics Corporation, a division of Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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the Russia of the Stalinist terror, you 
can find out from reading this book, 
and it is the only book, so far as I know, 
from which you can find it out. 

‘The. character and personality of 
the author make the record particularly 
impressive. ‘This is perhaps the only 
book on Russia that has lately been writ- 
ten by a Russian which has no political 
bias. “The astonishing fact is—aston- 
ishing where Russians are concerned 
—that Barmine is not political at all. 
At the time of the Stalin-Trotsky split, 
he was content to leave everything to 
the higher-ups and went on the prin- 
ciple that it was always correct to back 
the findings of the Central Committee. 
It was not till many years later that he 
realized “the decisive part in causing 
the final downfall of all Lenin’s real 
companions-in-arms” played by the 
blocking of every attempt to organize 
an opposition with the argument “‘that 
any weakening of Party unity might 
provoke a crisis of which the forces 
of counter-revolution would take ad- 
vantage.” He was, at one time or 
another, as assigned by the Party au- 
thorities, a soldier who held several com- 
mands, a consul general in Persia, an 
official Soviet agent in Belgium, Soviet 
director general of imports in Italy and 
France, and president of the trust that 
controlled the exportation of the prod- 
ucts of the automobile and aviation in- 
dustries, so he saw a good deal of the of- 
ficialdom and the business of the Soviet 
Union. But he played no political réle, 
and his book, to English-speaking read- 
ers, will be much more comprehensible 
and convincing for its freedom from 
that rather creepy atmosphere of Com- 
munist polemic and theory with which 
we find ourselves so little at home. The 
truth is that Alexander Barmine might 
almost have been an American by birth, 
as he is one now by adoption, so practi- 
cal, so direct, and so sensible, so much 
what we should imagine our own to 
be, are his reactions to the various 
phenomena which he encountered in 
Soviet life. “There are no apologies in 
his book, no casuistry of the Marxist 
conscience; he simply tells you the 
straight story, and, as Victor Serge has 
said, ‘“There is not a man in the world 
who will stand up and say, ‘This is not 
true.’” Even the Communists, it seems, 
have never said so; up, at least, to the 
appearance of this new edition, they 
have never denounced Barmine as they 
have the other critics of Stalin. 

Finally, the book as a book is an 
altogether exceptional job. Barmine is 
not a literary man: he may well never 
produce another volume; but all Rus- 
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sians apparently can write, and he has 
been able to present his record with a 
compression, a sharp concreteness, and 
a feeling for human realities, which 
enable him to cover, in a minimum 
space, an enormous amount of material _ 
and at the same time to leave a definite 
impression of everything on which he 
touches, In reading this new edition, I 
have found myself becoming convinced 
that Barmine’s story will eventually be 
ranked among the Russian revolution- 
ary classics—with Herzen’s memoirs , 
and Kropotkin’ s autobiography. In re-_ 
nouncing his allegiance to the Stalinist 
government, Barmine has taken his. 
place in the line of a great Russian tradi- 
tion. —EpmuNpD WILson 
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about this lumbering, super-romantic 
story of King Baldwin IV of Jeru- 
salem and his twelfth-century court 

is the evidence it furnishes that what ~ 
rolled off the literary assembly line 

of prewar Poland was. strikingly 
similar to the same type of goods 
produced over here. Madame Kossak 
must have worked like a beaver to’ 
dig up the authentic local color she | 
has spread so lavishly over her 
medieval Holy Land, but for all her 
industry the reader will find it hard 

to remember that Baldwin IV isn’t : 
the young massa of a dozen novels 
of the old South, and if the King’s, 
ambitious sister isn’t actually the : 
O’Hara girl, then she is certainly our | 
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friend Miss AcBen The book isn’t — 
really so terribly long (only 2528 


pages); it just seems so. 
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SPEAK OF THE DevIL, edited by Sterl- — 
ing North and C. B. Boutell (Dou-_ 
bleday, Doran). An anthology of 
demonology. The idea of a satanic 
sampler is a good one and the 
present collection offers isme first- 
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; 
monologists are almost certain to be 
disgruntled at the inclusion of such 
frivolous bits of impology as two 
charming tales by John Collier, as 
well as at a light, satiric story by 
Baudelaire; while a less special class 
of readers, out for mere entertain- 
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5H... Is ONE of the big book bargains of the year: a 
? bargain, Sir or Madam, in a year when the supply of books 
can’t keep up with the demand for them! The Readers 

,Club’s Editorial Committee is putting together a Three- 

Decker, a single volume in which three excellent novels are 
printed complete: and you can obtain a copy, Sir or Madam, 

_if you subscribe for it now. 

: Sinclair Lewis has chosen, for inclusion in this 
Z Three-Decker, one of his favorite novels of this century, to 
introduce it to a new audience. Carl Van Doren has chosen, 
_for inclusion in this Three-Decker, a choice fantasy by Elinor 
_ Wylie which Mr. Van Doren feels has not yet reached the 
"large audience of reader$ which will enjoy it. And George 
| Macy is putting into this Three-Decker a wonderful yarn 
. about a Quizkid-to-end-all-Quizkids: an English novel by 
_ J.D. Beresford which has not previously been printed in this 
. country—it is a FIRST EDITION in America! 

+ These three novels, in one volume to be dis- 
_ tributed to subscribers for only $2, will make a thick book. 
, But each copy will require a great deal of paper! 
_ And the use of paper is this year severely restricted by gov- 
~ ernmental limitations. So each sheet of paper is precious. So 

The Readers Club has decided to avoid the risk of waste: 

; Therefore—the number of copies printed will be 
limited to the number of orders received at this time. 

Speak up NOW, or forever hold your peace! 

An advance-order coupon is printed herewith. 
Your order for this book entitles you to be placed on the 
‘thembership rolls of The Readers Club, to receive further 
advance notices of such books as this one. Whenever The 

Readers Club plans a book for its members, a notice is sent 
to the members in advance; and the members may reject in 
advance any book which they do not want. In the case of 
; 


this Three-Decker, you are even privileged to return it after 
you receive it if you are not satisfied with the bargain. But 
you'd better fill out and mail us the coupon NOW (which 


: means pronio) if you are to get a copy at all. 





Sinclair Lewis, Carl Van Doren & G® 
are putting together a Readers Club Three- Decker 
—and the number of copies printed will be limited 
to the precise total of orders received at this time if 
Three novels in one volume for only $2.00; 


three EXCELLENT novels, too; and COMPLETE, too: 


February Hill BY VICTORIA LINCOLN, with a foreword by SINCLAIR LEWIS 
The Venetian Glass Nephew BY ELINOR WYLIE, with a foreword by CARL VAN DOREN 
The Hampdenshire Wonder By J. D. BERESFORD, with a foreword by GEORGE MACY 


Macy 


SINCLAIR LEWIS SAYS: 


FEBRUARY HILL is the story of a family shock- 
ing in language, in domestic morals, and in 
their sense of other people’s property, but 
magnificent in the partisanship of its mem- 
bers for one another; they are all reprehen- 
sible and a joy. If I can introduce new read- 
ers to FEBRUARY HILL, I shall feel that my 
long missionary work among the melancholy 
heathen has been blessed. 


CARL VAN DOREN SAYS: 


THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW is a brilliant 
satiric-comic fantasy related in a style of lus- 
trous texture and shining precision. Taken 
out of its Venetian setting, it would be merely 
another story of a cool-blooded husband and 
a warm-blooded wife. But, as Elinor Wylie 
said from the first, THE VENETIAN GLASS 
NEPHEW is a moral fairy tale. 


GEORGE MACY SAYS: 


THE HAMPDENSHIRE WONDER by J. D. 
Beresford will entertain you if you are not, 
to your knowledge, a father or have never 
permitted yourself to become a mother; but 
it will enthra/ll you if you are a parent: for 
the Wonder at four years old knew more 
than all the Quizkids put together. It is just 
a yarn; if it has a Meaning, this is a plea for 
mystery and romance as opposed to dry-as- 
dust learning. 





The Readers Club, 41 East 57 Street, New York 22: 


; 

, 

4 Please place my name on your membership rolls, to receive your 
advance descriptions of books prepared for the members of the Club. 

4 Please enter my order now for a copy of the Three-Decker to contain 

4 February Hill, The Venetian Glass Nephew and The Hampdenshire 

9 Wonder. I understand that the edition will be limited to the number 

$ of orders received in advance; that my copy will be sent to me with a 
bill for only $2; and that I am privileged to return it within three 

¢ days after I receive it, in its original carton, if I am not satisfied. 
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ment, will probably not be amused by 
selections from Goethe and Luther. 
The volume also includes stanzas 
from Book I of ‘‘Paradise Lost” and 
from the “Divine Comedy,” Go- 
gol’s “St. John’s Eve,” Beerbohm’s 
“Enoch Soames,” C. S. Lewis’s 
“The Screwtape Letters,” Baude- 
laire’s sober ““The Litanies of Sa- 
tan,” beautifully done into English 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay, and a 


lot more. 
MYSTERY AND CRIME 


Tue Dousie AGENT, by Hildegarde 
Tolman Teilhet (Doubleday, 
Doran). Even the end of the Euro- 
pean war, apparently, offers no solu- 
tion to the problems that beset young 
couples with a penchant for running 
around the countryside being shot at. 
In this instance, we have the Houtens 
—an American artist, said to have 
been a collaborationist, and his wife, 
who finds him in Paris after the sur- 
render of Germany. Since Houten is 
unpopular not only with the F.F.I. 
but also with the German sympathiz- 
ers who have gone underground to 
plot another war, he and his wife 
make a dash for the mountain coun- 
try of central France, where they get 
their hands on some vital documents 
and where some pretty amazing 
things keep happening. You're not 
apt to be too amazed by. it all, how- 
ever, particularly if you’ve real the 
last dozen or so books tailored to this 
pattern. 

MipsUMMER NIGHTMARE, by Chris- 
topher Hale (Doubleday, Doran). 
Some very odd goings on at the 
Jennesma estate, outside Grand Rap- 
ids. The fegaesnss in addition to 
making furniture and squabbling in- 
terminably among themselves, have 
the plans for a very valuable auto- 
mobile engine locked up on the place, 
and this, naturally enough, leads to 
murder. A Miss Warburton, a high- 
ly paid secretary, is suspected, mostly 
because she walks in her sleep and 
because a senator is in love with her. 
The police have trouble in clarifying 
all this, and so will most readers. 
Tough going for hot weather. 


MOST FASCINATING NEWS STORY 
OF THE WEEK 
[The following item, reprinted in 
entirety, is from the Times] 

Ocpenssurc, N.Y. (AP)—Opening a 

door in response to loud “knocking,” Hen- 

ry Parker stood face to face with a 

brace of runaway ponies. He closed the 

door. 
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Star of the KATE SMITH HOUR, 
Sundays7p.m. EWT, and KATE SMITH 
SPEAKS, Monday thru Friday 
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With Radio by General Electric — you 
hear the tones in all their ‘natural 
color’ and beauty, virtually free from 
static, fading and station interference, 


Conventional Radio —lacks coldr 
and richness. Something is missing. 





. Soon—in natural color tone-Kate Smith's “God Bless America” on a great new radio 


OME day soon you'll find a new and soul-stirring 

warmth in Kate Smith’s voice on a great new radio. 
You'll heag delicate shadings—rich harmonies and golden 
overtones never revealed before. 


On this revolutionary new General Electric radio her 
® glorious voice will reach you in true “natural color”’ 
tone. You'll hear it in flawless beauty, incredibly free from 
the annoyance of static, fading, and station interference. 


Everything in Radio and Television 
This newest kind of radio is only one of the amazing 
models General Electric will offer some day soon at 
popular prices. There also will be standard radios, radio- 





phonographs with a startling new system of tone repro- 
duction, and the new revolutionary self-charging portable. 


General Electric television receivers, too, with their 
@ large clear pictures, will set an entirely new standard 
in home entertainment. 


FREE: A fascinating booklet, ‘YOUR COMING RADIO.” 28 
pages—handsomely illustrated in full color. A forecast of what 
radios, radio-phonographs and television receivers will be like 
after the war. For your free copy mail a postcard with the title, 
“YOUR COMING RADIO” and your name and address to 
Electronics Department, General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hear the G-E radio programs: ““The World Today’ news, Monday through Friday, 
6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS. “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m., EWT, 
NBC. “The G-E House Party,’ Monday through Friday, 4 p.m., EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL (i) ELECTRIC 


TELEVISION AND ELECTRONICS 





LEADER IN RADIO, 


RADIOS 


For long life and better reception 
ask for electronic radio tubes 
by General Electric 
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Buy War Bonds! Keep on 














DRY tells you WHY! 


® Rheingold is light but hearty — not bit- 
ter, not sweet. Its quality of DRYNESS lets 
the clean, clear, real-beer flavor come 
through. 


Due to the ever-increasing demand for 
Rheingold, your dealer may not always 
have enough to supply you. 


But to up the quantity, we’d have to 
cut the quality. And that is something 
we'll never do. You can be sure .2% 


that Rheingold will always be beer z 3 
as beer should taste. “Ms ioum 


Minets 
Copr, 1945, Liebmann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Buying! Keep ‘em Flying! 


July 21, 1945 
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OIN the parade that leads to enjoy- ...and-you'll discover what we mean 
ment... of SCHENLEY Reserve! by that “Bright Morning Taste”! 
Every drop is pre-war quality at its < 
highest peak. Try SCHENLEY Reserve They also serve who BUY and HOLD War Bonds 
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ain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 







BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. 60% gr 
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It’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow you one of our new nightdresses. So French- 


looking — quite irresistible. Done especially for us by YOLANDE — finished by 


hand. Tucked, as sketched, or with flower appliqué. Each 10.95 Lord & Taylor 
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THE THEATRE 
W. mean East-and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


ana Lucasta—The Broadway version of an all- 
Negro play that made its first appearance in 
Harlem and is certainly something for you to 
see. Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director and 
Hilda Simms is in the cast. (Mansfield, 47, W. 
CI 6-9056. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark of THE Moon—An American folk legend about 
a witch boy and a mortal girl turns out very 
agreeably in the hands of an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Richard Hart. With some fine old songs. 
(46th Street, 46, W. CI 6-6075. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) : 

Dear RutrH—A comedy about a girl and a soldier 
that is a good deal like a lot of others but still 
quite pleasant. With Augusta Dabney, Lenore 
Lonergan, and Howard Smith. (Henry Miller, 
43, E. BR 9-3970. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) 


THe Grass MENAGERIE—A tremendously touching story | 


about a mother who tries to bully her whole family 
into happiness. Beautifully played by a cast con- 
sisting of Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie 
Haydon, and Anthony Ross. Winner.of the Drama 
Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. BR 9-3565. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) ; . 

Harver—About a man who takes up with a six- 
foot rabbit, and one of the most engaging fan- 
tasies in years. Frank Fay and Josephine Hull 
give magnificent performances. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 9-4566. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) ; 

1 Rememser MAMA—John van Druten’s moving and 
humorous adaptation of the Kathryn Forbes novel 
of a Norwegian family in San Francisco. Mady 
Christians and Oscar Homolka head a cast which 
also includes Frances Heflin and Adrienne Gess- 
ner. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein IT 
are the fortunate producers. (Music Box, 45, W. 
CI 6-4636. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. 
Thurs. and Sat. at 2:35.) 

Lire with FAtHER—This high-spirited comedy, based 
on the late Clarence Day’s stories, is now in its 
sixth year. Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill play 
Father and Mother. (Empire, B’way at 40. PE 
6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 


WITH, MUSIC 


BLoomer Girt—A big, beautiful show somewhat 
handicapped by a rather routine book and not 
exactly memorable music. Agnes-de Mille’s bal- 
lets, however, are superb, and the cast, which in- 
cludes Joan McCracken, Nanette Fabray, and 
Mabel Taliaferro, is remarkably attractive. (Shu- 
bert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Carouset—This musical version of ‘Liliom” is an- 
other triumph for Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II. Agnes de Mille arranged the 
dances, Jo Mielziner designed the sets, and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian is the director. A Theatre Guild 
production. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 

Fottow tHE Girts—Gertrude Niesen in a nice musical 
about nothing very much. Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis wrote the book. (Broadhurst, 44, W. CI 
6-6609. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) , 

OxtaHowmaA!—A musical version of ‘‘Green Grow the 
Lilacs,” by Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard 
Rodgers, that may well be the pleasantest en- 
tertainment in town. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4- 
4664. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 


ON tHE TowN—A carefree show about three sailors 


and their girls that may remind you of things 
like ‘‘The Garrick Gaieties.””? With Sono Osato 
and Nancy Walker. Heartily recommended. (44th 
Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Sone oF NorwAr—An operetta based on the life of 
Grieg, whose music has been very skillfully 
adapted. The book is sometimes rather painful, 
but the show is otherwise a good job. With Hel- 
ena Bliss, Lawrence Brooks, and Robert Shafer. 
(Imperial, 45, W. CO 5-2412. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Up in CentrAt PArkK—Boss Tweed and his gang set to 
music and handsomely presented by Michael Todd. 
Sigmund Romberg wrote the score, which is very 
satisfactory, and Herbert and Dorothy Fields are 
responsible for the book, which may be a little 
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© GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 





A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR’ 
OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JULY 19, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 28. 


laborious. (Broadway, B’way at 53. CI 7-2887. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30.) 


Scheduled to open too late for review in this issue: 


MarinkKA—A musical comedy by George Marion, Jr., 
and Karl Farkas, with music by Emmerich Kal- 
man, and a cast including Joan Roberts, Harry 
Stockwell, and Luba Malina. Directed by Hassard 
Short and produced by Jules Leventhal and Harry 
Howard. (Winter Garden, B’way at so. CI 7- 
5161. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—‘‘Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music, 
and/or other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed or have fill-in performers on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, so you'd better phone ahead before 
starting out on those evenings, Fifty-second Street, 
at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers 
seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice or less.) 


Amepassavor GarveN, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra playing its polite dance music 
in this cool and subterranean summerhouse. 

Bittwore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—An 
old favorite, uninhabited for quite a while, is 
again in business, with Cardini (one of our more 
expert magicians), a dance team, and Henry 
King’s orchestra. 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
To meet Miss Paula Laurence and, through Sat., 
July 21, Miss Georgia Gibbs, who have been 
neglecting us for too long a time. Also, Josh White 
and that guitar, and Edmond Hall’s band. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2737) 
—This timeless cavern has Imogene Coca and her 
cantankerous comedy, jazz piano by Mary Lou 
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Williams and Cliff Jackson, and musie by John 
Kirby’s orchestra. 

Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—A home away 
from home for many of our most professional 
night owls. Chauncey Gray’s orchestra and 
Chiquito’s rumba band. 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—One of 
our largest and most luxurious resorts, fitted out 
mostly with a chromium-plated clientele. Dick 
Gasparre’s orchestra and a rumba band play non- 
stop music, ; 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus with his 
mind-reading business (very neat) is in the ele- 
gant Cotillion Room. Stanley Melba’s orchestra 
plays for dancing.... Another Melba orchestra 
plays in the Café Pierre. Tea dancing daily. 

PLaza, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Garwood Van’s 
and Mark Monte’s bands alternate on the stand. 
Liberace plays piano, and there is also a dange 
team. ... Tea dancing weekdays in the Palm Court. 

St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—The way 
heaven would look in the hands of a good interior 
decorator. Reasonably celestial dance music by 
Paul Sparr’s orchestra, : 

Savoy-Piaza, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The elabo- 
rate Café Lounge presents a. lot of vocal choruses 
accompanied by the sweet music of London’s Roy 
Fox and Clemente’s marimba band. Tea dancing 
every day. 

Stork Cus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—A conveniently 
located day-and-night nursery. Ernie Holst’s or- 
chestra and Alberto Linno’s rumba band are on 
hand all evening. 

Watoorr-Astoria, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—Jane 
Pickens with her songs, and a ventriloquist en- 
tertain the supper crowd on the Starlight Roof. 
George Olsen’s orchestra takes care of the dance 
music, and Mischa Borr’s orchestra alternates 
at supper.... Michael Zarin’s 
Lounge Restaurant. 


Miscettancous—At the coo rouce, 65 E. 56 (PL 
3-8887): small and elegant; Dick Wilson’s o?- 
chestra playing jauntily for dancing. ... 1-2-3 CLus, 
123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): peace and quiet, broken 
only mildly by Roger Stearns’ genteel piano; no 
dancing. ... sPivy's ROOF, 139 E. 57 (EL 5-9215): 
Spivy, still talking those songs about what 
shouldn’t happen to a dog, and Carter and Bowie’s 
piano duets; no dancing... . VERSAILLES, 151 E. 50 
(PL 8-0310): Jerry Cooper and a show full of de- 
lectable young ladies who sometimes seem tired of 
it all; dance music by Joe Ricardel’s orchestra. ... 
CASINO RUSSE, 157 W. 56(CI 6-6116): Russian food 
that is wonderful; Russian entertainment that is 
—well—Russian entertainment; Cornelius Codol- 
ban’s orchestra,...£L CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheri- 
dan Sq. (CH 2-4646): good Spanish dishes and 
even better Spanish music. ... COPACABANA, 10 E. 
60 (PL 8-1060): Russell Swann (a fairly cerebral 
entertainer for this establishment) and his m4- 
gicianly tricks, with Mitzi Green and Enric Mad- 


rchestra is in the 


riguera’s lush orchestra to help out. Upstairs in — 


the Cabana Room, a rumba band... 
B’way at 44 (CI 6-6000): large, cool, and full of 
helter-skelter young people, egged on by Gene 


Krupa’s orchestra. . , . ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Central Pk. _ 


. ASTOR ROOF, 


S. (CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s orchestra. ... NEW ~ 


YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave, at 34 (ME 3-1000): Sonny 
Dunham’s orchestra and an ice show... 
VANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 6-5000): Woody Her- 
man’s orchestra. . . . ROOSEVELT, Madison at 45 (MU 
6-9200): Eddie Stone’s orchestra. 
Warm-weather note: Over in Brooklyn, the 
Marine Roof of the Bossert, Montague and Hicks 


PENNSYL- — 


iw 


Sts. (MA 4-8100), with its open-air deck and its — 
view of the harbor, now has supper dancing Fri. 


and Sat. Eves. 
Mostty ror Music—No dancing, unless otherwise 
indicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. 


Spanier, and their compatriots making the tem- 


perature twenty degrees hotter inside. ... VILLAGE — 


VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2-9355): hard 
to tell from a hole in the ground, but nicely 
fitted out with Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kamin- 


sky as trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; Don © 


Frye as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso 
songs; dancing. ... DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5- 
9511): Sidney Catlett and his teammates, Billie 


S. at@30,\(CHieaos 
6683): Pee Wee Russell, Miff Mole, Muggsy — 


Holiday, and Al Casey’s new trio; dancing.... 


onyx, 57 W. 52 (EL 5-7835): Stuff Smith’s trio, 
and Hot Lips Page huffing, puffing, and blowing 
the house down. ... JIMMY RYAN's, 53 W. 52 (EL 
5-9600): a hot trio that includes Danny Alvin 
and Hank Duncan; dancing.... THREE DEUCES, 72 
W. 52 (EL 5-9861): Don Byas and Erroll Garner 
in a band of their own. 

At Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 
just for the fine ‘view of the Hudson and dance 
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iusic by Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
and. . . . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 
7: a small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
_ dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 






then. ... MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT, 11 W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden. ... CENTRAL PARK ZOO: the 


cafeteria there is crowded on weekends but nice 
in midweek for a late breakfast or an afternoon 
er. 
A few sidewalk cafés; Brevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAmPS, 5 Ave. 
AL Ez 


z.: ART 


Frick Coutection, 1 E, 7o—The pictures and other 


art treasures which have been hidden away for 
safekeeping since we entered the war are now 
back in the Museum. Tues. through Sat., 10 A.M. 
tos) PsMs. jolin., “2 to 5 P.M. 


Grours—At the purtacner, 11 E. 57: old and modern 


paintings and drawings. Mon, through Fri., 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 31.... REHN, 6383 


5 Ave., at 54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, 


and many others. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 
5 p.M.; through July 31.... PAssepoit, 121 E. 57: 
painting and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José 
de Creeft, and others of this group. Mon. through 


? Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31.... 


perts, 32 E. 58: American, French, and Cuban 
paintings. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 8.... CONTEMPORARY ARTs, 106 E. 
57: paintings by twenty-four artists who have 
had their first one-man shows here. Mon. 
through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through July 31. 
... BABCOCK, 38 E. 57: new paintings by artists 
of the gallery’s group; also, a few nineteenth-cen- 
tury works. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 
P:M.; through Aug. 31... . ROSENBERG, 16 E. 157: 
work by Rattner, Hartley, Hélion, Avery, and 
Weber. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P-M.; 
through Fri., July 27.... Miotown, 605 Madison, 
at 58: i. seasonal retrospective show by the gal- 
lery’s group. Mon. through Fri., 10 a.m. to 6 
P.M.; through July 31.... WEYHE, 794 Lexington, 
at 61: Edward Stevens, Nye Pharr, and other 
young Americans. Mon. through Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; through Fri., July 27... Levitt, 16 W. 57: 
Oronzo Gasparo, Everett Spruce, and others. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M, to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Tuly 31....FEIGL, 601 Madison, at 57: De Hirsh 
Margules, Mariano Rodriguez, and others. Daily 
IO A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Fri., July 20.... 
MiLcH, 108 W. 57: Sidney Laufman, Maurice 
Sterne, Leon Kroll, and others. Mon. through 
Fri,, 9 AM. to 5 P.M.; through Sept. 15.... 
MATISSE, 41 E. 57: work by contemporary French 
artists. Daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Fri., 
July 20....MAcseTH, 11 E, 57: oils and water 
colors by Joseph de Martini, Andrew Wyeth, 


» James Lechay, and others. Tues. through Fri., 


9:30 AM. to 5 P.M.; through Fri., July 27. 
.«.AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER, 44 W. 56: work 
in various mediums by gallery members. Mon. 
through Fri., 10 a.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Fri., 


» July 27.... KRAUSHAAR, 32 E. 57: a summer show 


by Louis Bouché, Russell Cowles, Iver Rose, and 
others. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Aug. 31....LILIENFELD, 21 E. 57: old 
masters and contemporaries. Mon. through Fri., 
It A.M. to 4 P.M.; through Fri.; July 27.... 
O'CONNOR, 640 Madison, at 59: a miscellaneous 
group of European and American artists, includ- 
ing Velasquez, Ghislandi, Rosa Bonheur, and 
George Luks. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through 
Aug. 31.... FERARGIL, 63 E. 57: oils and water 
colors from Thomas Eakins to the present. Mon. 
through Fri., 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Aug. 31....kooTz, 15 E. 57: the gallery’s group, 
including such artists as William Baziotes, Fer- 
nand Léger, and Byron Browne. Mon. through 
Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31.... 
67 GALLERY, 67 E. 57: a preview of work by artists 
who will exhibit here next season, including 
Adolph Gottlieb, Stanley Will'am Hayter, and 
Hans Hofmann. Mon, through Fri., 11 a.M. to 6 
P.M.; through July 31, 

Merropotitan Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries 
of Greek art, newly arranged to show the develop- 
ment of Greek civilization; also, prints and draw- 
ings by Goya; and (through Sept. 3), an exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Treasury Department, of 
paintings and drawings of the Pacific war, by 
American. artists. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. ’ 

Museum of Mooern Art, 11 W. 53—A large exhibi- 
tion selected from the Museum’s collection of 
painting and sculpture. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 
P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; through Nov. 4. 

Museum oF Non-Osyective PAINTING, 24 E. 54—Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
Io A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15. 

Freo E. Rosertson—Semi-naive paintings by Grandma 
Moses’ brother: St. Etienne, 46 W. 57. Thurs. 
and Fri., 10 a.M. to 5 P.M.; Sat, 10 A.M. to 
I P.M.; through Sat., July 21. 

War Art—At the INTERNATIONAL BLDG., Mezzanine, 
Rockefeller Center: paintings centering on the 
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activities of the Medical Corps, by twelve Ameri- 
can artists, including Joseph Hirsch, Peter Blume, 
John Steuart Curry, and Francis Criss; spon- 
sored by Abbott Laboratories. Weekdays 10 A.M. 
to 6 p.M.; through Aug. 4... . ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
Artists, 711 5 Ave., at 55: Aaron Bohrad’s water 
colors of scenes in France and the South Pacific. 
Daily 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Fri., July 20. 


MUSIC 


Stavium Concerts—Philharmonic-Symphony—Fabien 
Sevitzky conducting, Thurs. and Fri., July 19-20, 
and Sun. through Fri., July 22-27; Sigmund Rom- 
berg conducting, Sat., July 21; Maurice Abra- 
vanel conducting, Sat., July 28. .Highlights: 
Erica Morini, violin, July 19; Robert Merrill, 
baritone, and Victoria Schools, soprano, July 21; 
Ania Dorfmann, piano, July 23; Schola Can- 
torum and soloists, July 25-26; Alicia Mar- 
kova and Anton Dolin, ballet dancers, July 28. 
(Lewisohn Stadium, Amsterdam Ave. at 138. 
AU 3-3400. At 8:30 p.m. Midtown ticket office: 
Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57. CI 7-5534. In case 
of rain, last-minute plans will be broadcast at 5, 
6, and 7 P.M. over WNYC. Fifth Avenue buses 
marked “Stadium’’ leave Washington Square at 
frequent intervals weekdays between 6:44 and 
7:32 P.M. and Sun. between 6:31 and 7:31 P.M.) 

BerksHire FestivAL—The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, in the opening 
program of the series; soloist, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, piano, Sat., July 28, at 8:30 p.m. (Tangle- 
wood, between Stockbridge and Lenox, Mass.) 

Juitiarn Concerts—Alfred Mirovitch, piano, 
Thurs., July 19; Josef Raieff, piano, Fri., July 
20; Alton Jones, piano, Tues., July 24; Louis 
Persinger, violin, Wed., July 25; Barbara Holm- 
quest, piano, Thurs., July 26; Arturo di Filippi, 
tenor, Fri., July 27. (Juilliard Concert Hall, 130 
Claremont Ave., at 122. At 4 P.M. No tickets 
necessary.) ; ‘ 

Park Concerts—Central Park Mall—Goldman Band: 
Sun., Mon., Wed., and Fri., at 8:30 p.m... . City 
Amateur Symphony Orchestra, Judge Leopold 
Prince conducting, Sat., July 21 and 28, at 8:30 
p.M. (Soloists: Anne London, soprano, July 21; 
Serafim Strelkoff, bass, July 28.) 


SPORTS 


BAsepALL—At the YANKEE sTADIUM:—Yankees vs. St. 
Louis, Thurs. and Fri., July 19-20, at 2:30 P.M.; 
Yankees vs. Chicago, Sat., July 21, at 2:30 P.M., 
Sun., July 22 (doubleheader), at 2:05 P.m., and 
Mon., July 23, at 2:30 p.m.; Yankees vs. Phil- 
adelphia, Fri. and Sat., July 27-28, at 2:30 P.M. 
- . » EBBETS FlELD: Dodgers vs. Boston, Fri. and Sat., 
July 27-28, at 2:30 P.M. 

Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Johnny Greco 
vs. Tony Janiro, welterweights, 8 rounds, Fri., 
July 20; Sal Bartolo vs. Freddie Russo, light- 
weights, ro rounds, Fri., July 27. (Preliminaries 
at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 

Gotr—Metropolitan G.A. Beers Memorial, Winged 
Foot G.C., Mamaroneck, N.Y., Fri., July 20.... 
Metropolitan G.A, Public Links Championship 
finals, Hendricks Field G.C., Belleville, N-.J., 
starting Sat., July 21....N.J. State G.A. Ama- 
teur-Pro Medal Play Championship, Crestmont 
G.C., West Orange, N.J., Sun., July 22. 

Racinc—Empire City meet at Jamaica race track, 
weekdays at 1:30 P.M., through Aug. 4. (The Em- 
pire City, July 21; Fleetwing Handicap, July 24; 
Comely Handicap, July 25; Butler Handicap, July 
28.) Frequent trains leave Penn Station Mon. 
through Fri. between 11:05 A.M. and 1:10 P.M. 
and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. and 1:25 P.M. 

TeNnNis—Eastern Clay Court Championships, Jack- 
son Heights T.C., Jackson Heights, L. I., through 
Sun., July 22....Seabright Invitation Tourna- 
ment, Seabright L.T. and C.C., Seabright, N.J., 
starting Fri., July 27. 

Trovtinc—Weekdays at Saratoga, N.Y., at 8:15 
p.M., through Aug. 25.... Weekdays at Roose- 
velt Raceway, Westbury, L.I., at 8:40 P.M.; 





through Sept. 22. (A special train leaves Penn 
Station at 7:03°P.M.) 
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Yacutinc—Championship Regar 
Larchmont Y.C. Race Week, s, 


22. 
OTHER EVENTS 


Wartime ExHisitions—At the CHRYSLER BLDG 
ington, at 42: a collection of United Sta 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rocke 
small arms, as well as equipment capturea 
the Germans and Japanese; also, weekdays 2. 
12 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings \ 
recent Army and Navy films. Weekdays 9 A.M: 
to 6 P.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M.... MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, R.C.A. Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., 

“at 49; a large collection of naval aviation train- 
ing equipment, including the Norden bombsight 
and the ‘“‘Gunairstructor,” a device in which the 
conditions and problems of air combat are simu- 
lated, Daily 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; through Sept. 15. 
«+.+NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central Pk. W. 
at 76: military miscellany—firearms, swords, 
flags, even diaries—dating from the French and 
Indian wars through the first World War. Tues. 
through Fri., 1 to 5 p.M.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through July 31. 

Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53. 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; 
through Sept. 30. 

Museum OF THE City of New York, 5 Ave. at 104— 
About a hundred prints and other memorabilia 
showing the work of John Stephenson, who built 
New York’s first omnibuses, horsecars, early sub- 
way trains, and other rolling stock; also, the 
history of New York’s police force, shown in 
drawings, photographs, uniforms, and documents: 
Tues. through Sat., 10 a.m. to 5 P.M.; Sun., § to 
5 P.M.; through Sept. 30. 


ON THE AIR 


Mayor LAGuarviA—In the second of a series of 
monthly broadcasts on New York, Thurs., July 
26, at 7:30 P.M., WJZ. 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, Sun., July 22, at 3 p.m., WABC.... 
Stadium Concerts, Fri., July 20 and 27, and 
Wed., July 25, at 8:30 p.m., WNYC.... Berk- 
shire Festival, Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, Sat., July 28, at 8:30 P.M, 
WJZ. ... Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., 
July 21 and 28, at 5 p.m., WJZ. 

Srorts—Boxing: Johnny Greco vs. Tony Janiro, Fri., 
July 20, at 10 P.m., WOR. 

News CommentAtors—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
Europe), Wed. at 10:45 P.M., WJZwu... Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 P.M. 
WABC.... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 P.M., WMCA....Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
London), Sun. at 1:45 P.M., WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. throuch Fri. at 6 p.m., WOR.... 
Cesar. Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 Pp.M., WEAF. 
...Lisa Sergio, Mon. through Fri, at 7 P.M., 
WOQOXR. -». William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 p.m., 
WABC.... Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 
7:45 P.M. WHN.... Raymond Swing, Mon. 
through Fri. at 7:15 p.m., WJZ. 


MOTION PICTURES 


A Bett For ADANO—This adaptation of John Hersey’s 
novel loses some force by emphasizing the comedy, 
but is still worth seeing. With John Hodiak, Gene 
Tierney, and William Bendix. (Radio City Music 
Hall, 6 Ave. at 50.) 

Guest 1n tHe House—A very sensible adaptation of 
the Broadway play about an erratic girl who al- 
most breaks up a happy family. With Anne 
Baxter and Ralph Bellamy. (Schuyler, Colum- 
bus Ave. at 84; through Fri., July 20.) 

Junior Miss—Peggy Ann Garner in a very engaging 
screen version of the play by Sally Benson, 
Jerome Chodoroy, and Joseph Fields. (Rivoli, 
B’way at 49.) 

Muroer, My Sweer—Excellent screen treatment of 
Raymond Chandler’s mystery called ‘‘Farewell, 
My Lovely.’’ Dick Powell, who gets slugged, shot, 
or poisoned practically every other minute, makes 
a fine, durable detective. (Thalia, B’way at 95; 
Thurs., July 19.) 

Ruapsopy IN BLue—This musical biography of George 
Gershwin contains all the songs from “Swanee’”’ 
to ‘‘Porgy and Bess,’’ but the story was largely 
made up in Hollywood. It is also slightly confused 
by the fact that some characters, like Oscar 
Levant, Paul Whiteman, and Al Jolson are played 
by themselves. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

A Royat ScanoAt—Tallulah Bankhead, as the Em- 
press of all the Russias, in a pretty funny item 
that has probably little to do with either Catherine 
or history. (Colony, 2 Ave. at 79; Thurs., July 
19....Carlton, B’way at 100; through Mon., 
July 23. ... Normandie, Park at 53; Fri. through 
Sun., July 20-22.... 8th Street Playhouse, 52 W. 
8; Tues. through Thurs., July 24-26.... 68th 
Street Playhouse, 3 Ave. at 68; starting Wed., 
July 25.) 

SAN Pierro—John Huston and Frank Capra get to- 
gether on a thirty-minute documentary about a 
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JS. infantry action in Italy. It’s probably as 

ynne as anything that has come out of the war 
to date. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 553 
through Tues., July 24.) 

WitHour Loyve—It’s hard to believe that Philip Barry 
would recognize this Donald Ogden Stewart ver- 
sion as his Broadway play, but it’s very lively 
and amusing just the same. With Katharine Hep- 
burn and Spencer Tracy. (Trans-Lux 52nd 
Street, Lexington at 52; Tues. through Thurs., 
July 24-26.) 

Wonpver MAn—Danny Kaye as twins in a stylish 
ghost story with incidental music. Virginia Mayo, 
Vera-Ellen, Allen Jenkins, and Otto Kruger are 
in the cast. (Astor, B’way at 45.) 


REVIVALS 


Tue Apventures OF Tom SAwyerR (1938)—Tommy Kelly 
and May Robson as Tom and Aunt Polly. (Nor- 
mandie, Park at 53; Mon. and Tues., July 23- 


24.) 

Bamet (1942)—Walt Disney’s interpretation of the 
Felix Salten story. (Alden, B’way at 67; Tues. 
and Wed., July 24-25.) 

Deao End (1937)—The Sidney Kingsley play, with 
Sylvia Sidney, Joel McCrea, and Humphrey Bo- 
gart. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Tues, through Thurs., 
July 24-26.) 

40 Girts AND A BAsy (1938)—Also called ‘‘40 Little 
Mothers.” About a girls’ school and a hidden 
baby. In French. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 
55; starting Wed., July 25.) 

THe Garven oF ALLAH (1936)—The Hichens novel 
about desert love. Marlene Dietrich, Charles 
Boyer, and Technicolor. (Colony, 2 Ave. at 793 
Sun. and Mon., July 22-23.) 

Gasticut (1944)—Approximately the same scary 
story as the play ‘‘Angel Street.”” With Charles 
Boyer and Ingrid Bergman. (Thalia, B’way at 
95; Thurs., July 19.) 

Tue Great Moment (1944)—Preston Sturges’ light- 
some biography of a pioneer anaesthetist. Joel 
McCrea, Betty Field, and William Demarest. 
(Loew’s 175th Street, B’way at 175; through 
Tues., July 24.... Lexington, Lexington at 51; 
Loew’s 72nd Street, 3 Ave. at 72; Loew’s 83rd 
Street, B’way at 83; and Olympia, B’way at 
1073 through Wed., July 25.) 

Here Comes Mr. JordAN (1941)—-About a prize- 
fighter who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 
Robert Montgomery and Claude Rains. (Loew’s 
86th Street, 3 Ave. at 86; Wed., July 25.... 
Stoddard, B’way at 90; starting Wed., July 25.) 

THe INFORMER (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
With Victor McLaglen. (Colony, 2 Ave. at 793 
Fri, and Sat., July 20-21.) 

La Maternette (1935)—Children in Montmartre. In 
French. (sth Avenue Playhouse,~5-Ave. at 123 
starting Wed., July 2s.) 

Naucuty Marietta (1935)—The Victor Herbert op- 
eretta, with Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson 
Eddy. (Alden, B’way at 67; Tues. and Wed., 
July 24-25.) 

Port oF SHADOws (1939)—Jean Gabin on the water- 
front at Le Havre. In French. (55th Street Play- 
house, 154 W. 55; through Tues., July 24.) 

THe Rainsow (1944)—The German occupation of a 
Ukrainian village. In Russian. (Thalia, B’way at 
95; Fri. through Mon., July 20-23.) 

SHALL We Dance? (1937)—One of the Astaire-Rogers 
series, this time with Gershwin music. (Alden, 
B’way at 67; through Sat., July 21.... Colony, 
2 Ave. at 79; Fri. and Sat., July 20-21.) 

THe Sone oF BerNAvette (1944)—The story of 


Lourdes, with Jennifer Jones and Vincent Price. 
(77th Street, B’way at 77; through Wed., July 
25....Art, 36 E. 8; Sun. through Tues., July 
22-24.) 
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THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, JULY 19, . 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JULY 28. 


Street Scene (1931)—The Elmer Rice play, with 
Sylvia Sidney. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Tues. and 
Wed., July 24-25.) 

THey Were Five (1938)—About a lottery and a 
country inn. In French, with Jean Gabin. (sth 
Avenue Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 12; through Tues., 
July 24.) : 

THe 39 Srers (1935)—Madeleine Carroll and Robert 
Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Colony, 
2 Ave. at 79; Sun. and Mon., July 22-23.) 

Our Hearts Were YounG ANd Gay (1944)—Innocence 
abroad in the 1920’s. With Gail Russell and Diana 
Lynn. (Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57; Fri. through Mon., 
July 20-23.) 

Witson (1944)—Alexander Knox as isolationism’s 
famous victim. With Geraldine Fitzgerald -and 
Charles Coburn. (Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50; starting 
Wed., July 25.) 

You Can't Take It with You (1938)—-The Kaufman- 
Hart comedy. Jean Arthur, Lionel Barrymore, 
Edward Arnold, and James Stewart. (Little Car- 
negie, 146 W. 57; through Fri., July 27.) 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—tnurs., suty 19: “Anna Chris- 
tie’ (1929), with Greta Garbo. ... FRI. THROUGH 
SUN., JULY 20-22: “Blackmail” (1929), directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock. ...MON. THROUGH THURS., JULY 
23-26: “Juno and the Paycock” (1930), with play- 
ers of the Abbey Theatre, directed by Alfred 
Hitchcock. ... FROM FRI., JULY 27: “‘Little Caesar” 
(1930), with Edward G. Robinson. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to service 
men and their families. Arrangements can be 
made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing, 1 E. 44 
(MU 2-4310). 

Votunteer WorkK—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of 
the city into various kinds of work are listed 
below, along with a few of the most pressing 
needs of the moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men or 
women to work two mornings or one full day 
each week in the offices of the New York City 
Vacancy Listing; women to work one morning or 
afternoon a week as nursery assistants and recre- 
ation aides in child-care centers. . , . RED CROSS, 315 
Lexington, at 38 (MU 4-4455): women to take a 
forty-six-hour training course and then work four 
daytime hours a week as dietitians’ aides in hos- 
pitals; women to take an eighty-hour course and 
then work at least two full days each week as 
nurses’ aides in hospital wards, clinics, etc.... 
AMERICAN WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, 16 E. 66 (RE 
4-6050) : women to work three to five hours a day, 
several days a week, preparing refreshments for 
service men’s clubs; women who can pass a driv- 
er’s test and then, after completing a course 
in mechanics and first aid, work two sessions a 
week, day or evening, in the Motor Transport 
Service, driving for the Armed Forces and gov- 
ernment agencies. (For Motor Transport work, 
apply at 17 E. 67. RE 7-3700.) ... UNITED HOS- 
PITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, at 41 (CA 5-7150): 
women to work in hospitals at least eight hours a 


ON ABOUT TOWN 


week, day or evening, as aides in children’s wards, 
or, during the day, as clinic aides; men to take a 
short training course and then work at least one 
evening a week as orderlies. .. . AMERICAN WOMEN'S 
HOSPITALS RESERVE CORPS, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7- 
0100): women to work several hours a week, 
preferably during the day, as drivers for the 
Motor Corps; women to work during the day on 
Monday and Thursday doing various chores in 
canteens throughout the city. 

Note—The New York City Defense Recreation. Com- 
mittee, 99 Park, at 40 (MU 3-6900), has issued 
an appeal for volunteers (must be over 21 years 
old) to work two four-hour shifts a week, during 
the day, giving out theatre tickets and arranging 
other entertainment for service personnel on fur- 
lough in the city. 

Harvesters—The War Manpower Commission is re- 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, ta 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during the summer, Applications can be 
made at the Farm Section of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 

Satvace—Wastepaper, which is vitally needed, and 
food cans should be kept separate from other 
refuse and given to your building superintendent, 
who will see that they both reach the proper au- 
thorities. Although cans in any condition are ac- 
ceptable, it will facilitate handling if you flatten 
them after cutting out both ends. Wastepaper 
should be tied in easily handled bundles. ... The 
government urges that householders continue to 
save kitchen fat, used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and sulfa ointments, among other things. 


Your butcher will give you two meat-ration — 


tokens for every pound you turn in to him.... 
Rags are urgently needed for use on ships, in 
war plants, and by mechanized forces. They can 
be turned over to any charity organization or 
junk dealer. 


Susurss AND CountrY—The setups for volunteer work ° 


and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most rural communities have 
some sort of committee in charge of these activi- 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you to a 


convenient one, write for guidance to the War - 


Council at your county seat. 

Girts, Loans, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to send 
overseas is acute. Donors who wish to contribute 
should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for am ap- 
pointment....The A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66, New 
York 21, has issued an appeal for old sheets, pil- 
low cases, or other white material which can_be 
used for dressings in hospitals. ... American Re- 
lief for France is collecting clothing and bedding 
to send to destitute families overseas. Contribt- 
tions should be sent to the organization’s work- 
shop, at 15 E. 24, New York 10.... Musical in- 
struments, especially brasses and accordions, are 
needed for Army and Navy hospitals, transport 
ships, and recreation centers. Contributions can 
be made to the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654 
Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410)....Good books of 
all kinds are wanted for men in the Merchant 
Marine. If you have any to give, mail them to the 
American Merchant Marine Library, 45 Broad- 
way, New York 6, or, for information about 
collections, call BO 9-0220.... Bibles, in English 
and foreign languages, are needed for service men 
and for people in liberated countries. They can 
be taken or sent to any A.W.V.S. office; for the 
address of the nearest one, call RE 4-6050.... 
The American Women’s Hospitals Reserve Corps, 
817 Madison, at 68, New York 21, (RE 7-o100), 
has issued an appeal to stamp collectors and busi- 
ness houses to send in foreign and unusual domes- 


tic postage stamps, which will be distributed to — 


hospitals for veterans who wish to start collections, 
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A glance at the globe shows why 


Look at the globe. Note the width 
of the Pacific. And remember, dis- 
tance doesn’t lend enchant 
where logistics are €oncerned 


How to get blood, vital supplies, or 
personnel across the Pacific quickly? 
That’s a job for the NATS the 
Naval Air Transport Service! 


NATS Swarm Over Every Ocean 


Thanks to the nats, life-giving 
whole blood reached the Leyte 
beachhead 48 hours after leaving 
San Francisco. Thanks to the NATS 
ten billion letters were flown over 
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eed more Martin Mars! 
c alone in 1944. And thanks 


Ts, our fighting men, from 
nawa, are receiving high- 
oes . . . ammunition, 
fo,parts, aircraft tires, 

r-incre asing volume. 


Bright Stars in Pacific Skies 


Brightest stars in Pacific skies -are 
the NATS’ new 82-ton Martin Mars 
carg@ @arriers. The original Mars in 
its firs year flew the equivalent of 9 
trips around the world . . . carried 
more than two million pounds of 
cargo. . . Was never in port more 
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than 2 days for turn-around. And the 
new Mars flying freighters, now join- 
ing NATS, show higher performance. 
A Promise to Tomorrow's Airlines 
Martin flying boats will pay. big 
dividends to tomorrow’s airlines. 
Proved in service with NATs, both 
Mars.and Mariner are known quan- 
tities. Both are in production right 
now... a fact which will mean 
prompt delivery, at minimum costs, 
of postwar commercial versions. So 
for speed, comfort and economy 
plan to travel or ship, via Martin 
flying boat! THe GLenn L. Martin 
Company, BALTIMORE Mp. 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 
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Choice of the julep- wise and pride. 

of the same family for 75 summers, 

Kentucky Tavern deliciously proves itself 

the Aristocrat of Bonds and one of the 

world’s most distinguished whiskies, ‘i 
©1945 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—-woNdeR MAN, 
Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Vera-Ellen. 

Caritot, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Anchors 
a Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, Gene 
Nelly. 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—‘‘A Thousand 
and One Nights,’ Evelyn Keyes, Cornel Wilde. 

Giose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—‘“The Great John 

” Greg McClure, Linda Darnell. 

GotHam, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—Thurs., July 
19: “‘Twice Blessed,’ Gail Patrick, Preston Fos- 
ter.... From Fri., July 20: ‘‘The Cheaters,” 
Joseph Schildkraut. 

Ho.tywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—-RHAPSODY IN 
BLUE, Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, Alexis Smith. 
Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—‘‘Along Came 

Cooper. 

ParAMounT, B’way at 43 (BR 9-8738)—Through 
Tues., July 24: “You Came Along,” Lizabeth 
Scott, Robert Cummings.... From Wed., July 
25: “Incendiary Blonde,” Betty Hutton, Arturo 
de Cordova. 

Rapio City Music HALL, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 


» A BELL FOR ADANO, Gene Tierney, John Hodiak, 


William Bendix. 

Rivou, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)— JUNIOR MiSs, Peggy 
Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 5° (CI 7-6000)—Through Tues., 
July 24: “Nob Hill,’ Joan Bennett, George Raft. 
..-From Wed., July 25: witson, revival, Alex- 
ander Knox, Geraldine Fitzgerald. 

Stare, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
uly 25: “Thrill Of A Romance,” Esther Wil- 
iams, Van Johnson. 

Strano, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—‘‘Conflict,” 
Humphrey Bogart, Alexis Smith, Sydney Green- 
street. 

Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—“‘Within These 
Walls,” Thomas Mitchell, Mary Anderson. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Aven, B’way at 67 (SU _ 7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., July 21: sHALL We DANCE?, Ginger 
Rogers, Fred Astaire; also “Crime by Night,” 
Jane Wyman, Faye Emerson. ... Sun. and Mon., 
July aig fs “Journey for Margaret,” Margaret 
O’Brien, Laraine Day, Robert Young; also “Re- 
veille with Beverly,” Ann Miller.... Tues. and 
Wed., July 24-25: Amst, Walt Disney full-length 
film; also NAUGHTY MARIETTA, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Nelson Eddy. 

Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Thurs., July 
19: “Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty 
Woolley, Roddy McDowall; also “Man of Af- 
fairs,” revival, George Arliss....Fri, through 
Mon., July 20-23: “They Met in The Dark,” 

oyce Howard, James Mason; also “Blood and 
Sand,” revival, Rita Hayworth, Tyrone Power, 
Linda Darnell.... Tues. and Wed., July 24-25: 
STREET SCENE, revival, Sylvia Sidney; also ‘‘Bathing 
Beauty,” revival, Esther Williams, Red Skelton. 

StH Avenue PLayHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., July 24: THEY WERE FIVE 
(in French), Jean Gabin; also ‘‘Tanya”’ (in Rus- 
sian).... From Wed., July 25: LA MATERNELLE (in 
French); also “Himlaspelet’”? (in Swedish). 

55rH Srreer PravHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO_ 5-9438)— 

~ Through Tues., July 24: san petro, U.S. Signal 
Corps short documentary film; port oF sHADOws (in 
French), revival, Jean Gabin, Michel Simon; 
and “Leningrad Music Hall,” revival, forty-five- 
minute musical documentary film... . From Wed., 
July 25: 40 GiRLs AND A BABY; also called “‘4o Little 
Mothers”; (in French), revival. 

Lirrte Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—you CAN'T 
TAKE IT WITH YOU, revival, Jean Arthur, James 

« Stewart, Lionel Barrymore, Edward Arnold. 

Stantey, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—‘“The Last 
Hill” (in Russian). 

THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Thurs., July 19: 
‘MURDER, MY sweet, Claire Trevor, Dick Powell, 
Anne Shirley; also GAsticHt, revival, Charles 
Boyer, Ingrid Bergman.... Fri. through Mon., 
July 20-23: THE RAINBOW (in Russian), revival; 
also “They Came to a City,” revival, John Clem- 
ents.... From Tues., July 24: DEAD END, revival, 
Sylvia Sidney, Joel McCrea, Humphrey Bogart; 
also “Great Guy,” revival, James Cagney. 

Wortp, 153 W. 49 (CI 7-5747)—‘‘Africa Speaks,” 
revival, documentary film. 


EAST. SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Sat., July 21: 
“Roughly Speaking,”’ Rosalind Russell, Jack Car- 
son.... Sun, through Tues., July 22-24: THE SONG 
OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent 
Price.... From Wed., July 25: “The Enchanted 
Cottage,’’ Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- 
bert Marshall. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., July 21: “It’s a Pleasure!,” Sonja 
Henie, Michael O’Shea; also “Molly and Me,” 
Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall. ... Sun. through Wed., July 22-25: ‘‘The 
Clock,”” Judy Garland, Robert Walker; also “Gen- 
tle Annie,’”” Donna Reed, James Craig. 

Loew's 42np Srreer, Lexington at-42 (AS 4-4865)— 
Through Sat., July 21: ‘‘Rainbow Island,” re- 
vival, Dorothy Lamour, Eddie Bracken; also ‘Till 
AWe Meet Again,” revival, Barbara Britton, Ray 
Milland.... Sun. and Mon., July 22-23: “‘Dillin- 
ger,” Lawrence Tierney, Edmund Lowe; also 
“Earl Carroll’s Vanities,’? Constance’ Moore, 
Dennis O'Keefe. ... Tues. and Wed., July 24-25: 
“Blonde from Brooklyn,” Lynn Merrick, Robert 
Stanton; also “Bells of Rosarita,” Roy Rogers. 

Lexincton, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 





AT THE 





THURSDAY, JULY 19, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 25 


THIS 1S A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 


TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE 3, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES." 


Wed., July 25: THE GREAT MOMENT, revival, Betty 
Field, Joel McCrea; also “Practically Yours,” 
Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. 

TrANns-Lux 52np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Thurs., July 19: “It’s a Pleasure!,’”’ Sonja 
Henie, Michael O’Shea,... Fri. through Mon., 
July 20-23: ‘Molly and Me,’ Gracie Fields, 
Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall.... From 
Tues., July 24: witHout Love, Katharine Hepburn, 
Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball. 


Normanoie, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., July 


19: “One Romantic Night,” revival, Ilona Mas- 
sey, Alan Curtis....Fri. through Sun., July 


20-22: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter.... Mon. and 
Tues., July 23-24: THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, 


revival, Tommy Kelly, May Robson.... From 
Wed., July 25: “‘Swiss Family Robinson,” re- 
vival, Thomas Mitchell, Freddie Bartholomew. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Thurs., July 19: 
“Here Come the Waves,’’ Bing Crosby, Betty 
Hutton, Sonny Tufts....Fri. through Mon., 
July 20-23: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, revival, 
Diana Lynn, Gail Russell.... Tues. and Wed., 
July 24-25: ““And Now Tomorrow,” revival, Lo- 
retta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hayward. 

R.K.O. 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Wed., July 25: ‘‘Pillow to Post,” Ida 
Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet; also “‘Escape in 
the Desert,’ Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 

PLAZA, 58, E. of Madison (VO_5-3320)—Through 
Tues., July 24: “The Clock,’? Judy Garland, Rob- 
ert Walker.... From Wed., July 25: ‘‘The En- 
chanted Cottage,’’ Robert Young, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Herbert Marshall. 

68TH Street PLrayHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Tues., July 24: ““A Song to Remember,” 
Merle Oberon, Paul Muni.... From Wed., July 
25: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, Charles 
Coburn, Anne Baxter. 

Loew's 72Npd Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., July 25: THE GREAT MOMENT, re- 
vival, Betty Field, Joel McCrea; also ‘‘Practically 
Yours,” Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., July 
19: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, Charles 
Coburn, Anne Baxter; also ‘‘Tarzan and the 
Amazons,” Johnny Weissmuller.... Fri. and 
Sat., July 20-21: SHALL WE DANCE?, revival, Ginger 
Rogers, Fred Astaire; also THE INFORMER, revival, 
Victor McLaglen.... Sun. and Mon., July 22-23: 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, Marlene Dietrich, 
Charles Boyer; also THE 39 steps, revival, Made- 
leine Carroll, Robert Donat....From Tues., 
July 24: ‘It’s a Pleasure!,”? Sonja Henie, Mi- 
chael O’Shea; also ‘‘Molly and Me,” Gracie 
Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall. 

Trans-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Sat., July 21: “And Now Tomorrow,” 
revival, Loretta Young, Alan Ladd, Susan Hay- 
ward. ... Sun. through Tues., July 22-24: ‘“‘Dia- 
mond Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick Haymes. 
...From Wed., July 25: ‘“‘The Clock,” Judy 
Garland, Robert Walker. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Wed., July 25: ‘‘Pillow to Post,’ Ida 
Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet; also ‘‘Escape in the 
Desert,’ Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 

Loew's 86TH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., July 20: ‘Dillinger,’ Lawrence 
Tierney, Edmund Lowe; also ‘Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities,’ Constance Moore, Dennis O’Keefe. 
... Sat. through Tues., July 21-24: “Sudan,” 
Maria Montez, Jon Hall; also “‘That’s the Spir- 
it,’ Peggy Ryan, Jack Oakie.... Wed., July 25: 
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HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert Montgom- 
ery, Claude Rains; also ‘‘You’ll Never Get Rich,” 
revival, Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth. 

OrpHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through Mon., 
July 23: ‘‘Rainbow Island,” revival, Dorothy 
Lamour, Eddie Bracken; also ‘‘Till We Meet 
Again,” revival, Barbara Britton, Ray Milland. 
... Tues. and Wed., July 24-25: ‘‘Blonde from 
Brooklyn,” Lynn Merrick, Robert Stanton; also 
“Bells of Rosarita,’’ Roy Rogers. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Through Fri., 
July 20: “The Clock,’? Judy Garland, Robert 
‘Walker; also ‘‘Gentle Annie,’ Donna Reed, 
James Craig. +... Sat. through Mon., July 21-23: 
“Tt’s a Pleasure!,’’ Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; 
also “‘Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty 
Woolley, Roddy McDowall.... From Tues., July 
24: “Diamond Horseshoe,’ Betty Grable, Dick 
Haymes; also ‘‘The Scarlet Clue,’ Sidney Toler. 

8TH Street PLAYHOuse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., 
July 19: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,” Joan Fontaine, 
Arturo de Cordova.... Fri. through Mon., July 
20-23: “The Clock,” Judy Garland, Robert 
Walker.... From Tues., July 24: A ROYAL SCAN- 
pAL, Tallulah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne 
Baxter, 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA _ 9-2166)—Through 
Mon., July 23: ‘“‘Rainbow Island,” revival, Dor- 
othy Lamour, Eddie Bracken; also ‘Till We 
Meet Again,” revival, Barbara Britton, Ray Mil- 
land.... Tues. and Wed., July 24-25: “Blonde 
from Brooklyn,” Lynn Merrick, Robert Stanton; 
also “‘Bells of Rosarita,’”’ Roy Rogers. 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., July 19: ‘‘Journey for Margaret,” re- 
vival, Margaret O’Brien, Laraine Day, Robert 
Young; also ‘‘The Stars Look Down,” revival, 
Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave... . Fri. 
through Mon., July 20-23: ‘It’s a Pleasure!,”’ 
Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; also “Molly and 
Me,” Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall.... From Tues., July 24: “The Hard 
Way,” revival, Ida Lupino, Dennis Morgan, Joan 
Leslie; also ““The Youngest Profession,” revival, 
Virginia Weidler, Edward Arnold. 

R.K.O. 23rp Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Wed., July 25: ‘Pillow to Post,” Ida 
Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet; also ‘‘Escape in the 
Desert,” Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. + 

TerrACE, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat., 
July 21: ‘‘The Clock,’ Judy Garland, Robert 
Walker; also “Gentle Annie,’ Donna Reed, 
James Craig....Sun. and Mon., July 22-23: 
“Our Wife,” revival, Ruth Hussey, Melvyn 
Douglas; also “The Sky’s the Limit,” revival, 
Fred Astaire, Joan Leslie.... From Tues., July 
24: “Sudan,” Maria Montez, Jon Hall; also 
“That’s the Spirit,’ Peggy Ryan, Jack Oakie. 

77TH Street, B’way at 77 (TR 4-9382)—Through 
Wed., July 25: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, 
Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price. 

R.K.O. 8lst Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 
Through Wed., July 25: ‘Pillow to Post,’’ Ida 
Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet; also ‘Escape in the 
Desert,”? Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 

Loew's 83rp Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 
Through Wed., July 25: THE GREAT MOMENT, re- 
vival, Betty Field, Joel McCrea; also ‘Practi- 
cally Yours,’ Claudette Colbert, Fred Mac- 
Murray. 

ScuHuyter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— 
Through Fri., July 20: Guest IN THE House, Anne 
Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; also “‘Night Club Girl,” 
Edward Norris.... Sat. through Mon., July 21- 
23: ““Between Two Women,” Van Johnson, Gloria 
De Haven, Lionel Barrymore; also ‘‘Nothing But 
Trouble,” Laurel and Hardy. ... Tues. and Wed., 
July 24-25: ‘“‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ revival, 
Thomas Mitchell, Freddie Bartholomew; also 
“One Romantic Night,” revival, Ilona Massey, 
Alan Curtis. 

Stopparo, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Through Tues., 
July 24: “Sudan,” Maria Montez, Jon Hall; also 
“That’s the Spirit,’ Peggy Ryan, Jack Oakie. 
... From Wed., July 25: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, 
revival, Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains; also 
“You'll Never Get Rich,”’ revival, Fred Astaire, 
Rita Hayworth. 

Riversive, B’way at 96 (RI 9-9861)—Through Wed., 
July 25: “‘Pillow to Post,” Ida Lupino, Sydney 
Greenstreet; also ‘‘Escape in the Desert,” Philip 
Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 

Carton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Through 
Mon., July 23: A ROYAL scANDAL, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; also ‘The 
Cisco Kid Returns,” Duncan Renaldo. ... From 
Tues., July 24: “Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, 
Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall; also “Dillin- 
ger,’ Lawrence Tierney, Edmund Lowe. 

OtrmpiA, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., July 25: THE GREAT MOMENT, revival, Betty 
Field, Joel McCrea; also “Practically Yours,” 
Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. 

Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Wed., 
July 25: ‘‘Pillow to Post,’”’ Ida Lupino, Sydney 
Greenstreet; also ““Escape in the Desert,” Philip 
Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 

Loew's |75tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 
Through Tues., July 24: THE GREAT MOMENT, re- 
vival, Betty Field, Joel McCrea; also “Practically 
Yours,”’ Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. ... 
Wed., July 25: “The Chicago Kid,” Otto Kru- 
ger; also “Ten Cents a Dance,” Jane Frazee. 

Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA_7-7200)—Through 
Wed., July 25: “Pillow to Post,” Ida Lupino, 
Sydney Greenstreet; also “Escape in the Desert,” 
Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 























the soft gleam of the rayon satin 
midriff emphasizes the ex- 
quisite simplicity of this beauti- 


ful new straight silhouette 


interpreted in rayon faille. Also 
in black. Sizes 10 to 20, 29.95 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


- Notes and Comment 


E sat for a while with Aunt 

Maudie on her front porch the 

other evening, watching the 
robins and reading aloud to her from 
her favorite book, ““The Third Report 
to the President, the Senate & the House 
of Representatives by the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion.” 
The part Aunt Maudie likes is Chapter 
X, called ““The Bridge Between Today 
and Tomorrow,” which contains the 
exciting passage about better living. She 
asked us to go back and read that part 
over again. 
“ ‘After the war,” we repeated, 
the American economy must be dy- 
namic, with expanding business, ex- 
panding markets, expanding employ- 
ment, and opportunity. “he American 
people are in the pleasant predicament 
of having to learn to live fifty-per-cent 
better than they have ever lived be- 
fore,’ ”’ 

Aunt Maudie sighed, and her glance 
stole toward the iron deer on the 
lawn. She said nothing for a few mo- 
ments, but we were both having the 
same thoughts—about the deer. Was 
a single iron deer going to be enough 
during a period of expansion? This 
one is not a particularly dynamic 
deer, having stood quite still for thirty 
years. 

“Maybe the lawn ought to have a 
wooden duck after the war, and six 
ducklings trailing behind it,” she said, 
half to herself. ‘“That would be about 
fifty per cent better, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“It would as far as 
the decorative effect of 
the lawn goes,” we 
replied, “‘but don’t for- 
get the lawn itself, 
Maudie. If you’re go- 
ing to live better, you 
haven’t got enough 
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lawn there by half. How big is it any- 
way! p>? 
“Eighty feet wide by a hundred and 
twenty-five feet deep, if you count the 
canna bed,” said Maud. 


“Ts the place next door for sale?” 
asked, lighting a Kool. 


we 


Our Aunt looked up quickly. “You 
don’t mean... ?” 
“Certainly,” we said. ‘You don’t 


want to live all your life behind a little 
old eighty-foot lawn. You need another 
forty-feet frontage, Maud, and you 
needn’t pretend you can’t afford it, 
either. “There is a vast reservoir of 
liquid assets in this country, currently 
estimated at two hundred and thirty 
billion. It says so right here in the Re- 
port.” 

Fireflies began to show up in the 
dusk, and the eee left the lawn and 
began carolling in the elm-top. Aunt 
Maudie slid gently back and forth in 
the porch glider as we talked in low 
voices about the bigger lawn and the 
expanding economy and the problem of 
getting the grass cut on the bigger lawn 
in the better life. She used to mow the 
lawn herself, but we agreed that she 
won’t be able to any more, if she is to 
live fifty per cent better. She thought 
perhaps she could get the Jenkins boy 
to cut it. 

““And the lawn mower!” we asked. 
“Tt’s one of those old hand-pushed 
things, isn’t it?” 

She smiled and nodded, 
looked inquiringly at us. 
she asked. 


and then 
“Power?” 


“A power mower that 
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uses gas and you don’t have to push?” 

“Certainly,” we replied. “And don’t 
forget to tell that Jenkins boy to re- 
move the lawn duck and the six duck- 
lings each time he mows, and replace 
them after he has cut the swath. That 
will be living some better, won’t it, 
Maud, to have a boy out there moy- 
ing wooden ducks around on a hot 
day?” 

“Tl say it will,” breathed Maudie. 

“Ts your car going all right?” we 
asked, after a spell. 

“Going great,” said our Aunt. 

“Ts that old beach wagon still run- 
ning?” 

“Yes, pretty good.” 

“And the other car?” we asked, 
slyly. 

“What the devil are 
about, Boy?” said Maud. 
I have no other car.” 

We acted surprised. “You mean you 
have no shiny little convertible that takes 
you down roads that are a ribbon of 
white in the moonlight, and the wheel 
in your hands, and the lift and power 
of singing speed, and the deep sleepy 
hush of the motor’s murmur telling you 
what you’ve needed, wanted, waited 
for? Aunt Maud! Shame!” 

“Does it say that in the book?” she 
asked, sleepily. 

“Tt says it right here: ‘Only the de- 
featist can scoff at this inescapable fact 
that we must build our economy on that 
basis.’ ”” , 

The glider creaked back and forth. 
Maud dozed, and we sat there with the 
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reconversion book in 
our lap, counting rob- 
ins. “Chere were only 


But 


next 


in the elm. 
we noticed that 
in the new forty- 
there was 
another elm, and _ it 
contained a third bird. 

“Fifty per cent ex- 


two 


door, 


foot strip, 





“Red Wing, Minnesota, reports a fall 
of manna and wants to know what the ceiling price 1s.” 


actly,” we whispered, shutting our 
eyes. 
s 


|b apes INTELLIGENCE: ‘The 
estate of the late Dr. James Breasted 
has received a request from a Swiss firm 
of German-language publishers for the 
right to translate and publish his treatise 
“The Dawn of Conscience.” 

On Third Avenue, just above Fifty- 
ninth Street, is a small shop with a sign 
in the window: “‘Inventors’ Working 
Models Made Reasonable.” 

There’s an Army chaplain who 
dashes about Paris these days in a jeep 
on which is painted the name “Life 
with Father.” 


History 
BUSINESSMAN who was re- 


cently in Washington getting 
something or other cleared through one 
of the government agencies struck up 
quite a friendship with the official who 
took care of him. When their confer- 
ence was finished, the agency man in- 
quired if the businessman would like 
to look over the building. In the course 


of the tour of inspection, they entered 
a small, severe conference room fur- 
nished with a large table, chairs, and a 
blackboard on an easel. Here, the 
agency man explained, decisions were 
made and policies shaped. Some writing 
on the blackboard had not been erased, 
and the businessman took a peek, per- 
haps in the subconscious hope of getting 
a little inside dope on the future of his 
business. What he saw was nostalgic 
rather than informative: a roughly 
drawn diagram of a diamond on 
which appeared three X’s connected with 
arrows. Each of the X’s was labelled 
with a name: “Tinker,” ‘‘Evers,” 
“Chance.” 


Sweet Music 


NE night a while back, water from 

a couple of broken mains poured 
through the windows of an apartment 
house in the Bronx and people woke to 
find chairs and tables floating around 
their beds. Such violent breaks occur 
nine or ten times a year, but pavements 
would be heaved up every day by burst- 
ing mains if the Bureau of Water Sup- 
ply didn’t find and plug some four thou- 


sand leaks a year before they get ob- 
streperous. Mains, most of which are 
of cast iron and the oldest of which was 
laid under Pearl Street in 1832, break 
as a result of water pressure, age, the 
weight of other sub-surface structures 
or of heavy traffic, or the uneven settle- 
ment of the dirt fill below and around 
them. This last condition usually is 
brought about by leaks in the joints of 
the pipes. 

The other morning we joined a Wa- 
ter Bureau crew on a leak hunt in the 
Bronx. The leak the crew was look- 
ing for had flooded a Consolidated 
Telegraph & Electrical Subway man- 
hole on the corner of Boston Road and 
Astor Avenue. The search was con- 
ducted by two experts on leaks—a civil 
engineer named Cristofalo and a stocky 
complaint-shop foreman named Kutz- 
berger—and the Water Bureau’s East 
Bronx repair gang. Cristofalo had just 
completed a two-week survey near 
Fordham University that had netted 
him three leaks. “I go after leaks every 
day, even in sections where no one com- 
plains about a flooded cellar,” he told us. 
“Our survey men search all over the 
Bronx and Manhattan but never in 
Brooklyn. Brooklyn soaks up all the 

water into the sand. Up here it’s nice 
and rocky. You can hear a leak in the 
Bronx.” 

Kutzberger had spent the past five 
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days listening up and down Boston Road ~ 


and Astor Avenue for the leak that 
was flooding the manhole. “Don’t know 
what we’d do without our little aqua- 
phone and geophone,” he said. “Prob- 


ably have to tear up whole streets to 


find a leak.” He took the two instru- 
ments out of the repair gang’s truck. 


‘The geophone resembles a large stetho- 


scope with two heavy copper discs where 
the rubber cup would be. “The aqua- 
phone looks like an old-fashioned tele- 
phone receiver. A steel rod runs through 
it, protruding about half an inch at the 


small end. “We got all kinds of pres- 
sure gauges and water-flow meters at 


our water stations,” Kutzberger said. 


t 


“They tell us when mains in the vicinity 


leak or break, but the ech and 
geophone tell us where.” 

Cristofalo informed us, with some 
relish, that the city’s water pipes total 
5,025 miles, that the pipes vary in size 
from two to seventy-two inches in di- 
ameter, and that they have—steady, 
now—2,600,000 lead-sealed joints. 
The Water Bureau operates on the nec- 
essary but appalling theory that any 
one of these joints may be leaking at 
any time. 


“While aquaphoning yesterday, we_ 
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picked up a little peep. down here,” 
Kutzberger said, leading the way to a 
fire hydrant two blocks from the man- 
hole. He had ordered the repair gang to 
start digging up the pavement near the 
hydrant. “They’re digging over where 
we got the loudest sound,” he said. 
“Let’s hear what’s going on.” He pried 
the cover off a nearby water-main-valve 
gatebox and lowered a long steel rod 
into the hole until it touched the valve. 
Then he put one end of the aquaphone 
to the rod and the other end to his ear. 
“Sweetest music in the world,” he said. 
“Listen.” We listened and heard a faint 
buzz. “It doesn’t sound like water,” 
‘we said. “It’s the vibration of the wa- 
ter escaping,” Cristofalo explained. 
“We can pick it up anywhere within a 
block of the leak. “he smaller the leak, 
the greater the vibration.” 

““There’ll be water coming out of 
that hole today,” Kutzberger said, “but 
Pll do a little more aquaphoning, just 
to be sure.” 

He and Cristofalo started aquaphon- 

ing above other valves and manholes, 
then switched to geophoning, shoving 
the copper discs ahead of them on the 
pavement. We followed them, along 
with a band of preschool chil- 
dren. “We draw a crowd ey- 
ery time,’ Kutzberger said. 
“Chief thing is to see they don’t 
fall into any manholes.”’ Cris- 
‘tofalo passed out chocolate- 
covered peanuts to the children. 
“This is for keeping quiet,” he 
‘told them. ‘“Thanks,” one of 
the boys said. “Why don’t you 
get a willow stick? A willow 
stick shows where water is.” 

The repair gang struck wa- 
ter, and their foreman, a sturdy 
old man named Ennis, shout- 
ed, “Here she is—Niagara 
Falls!” Sure enough, a large 
fountain was spouting out of a 
joint in a main the men had 
just uncovered. “Kutzberger, 
you got her right in the mid- 
dle of the hole,” Ennis said. 
“That’s engineering.” We 
asked Ennis how long he had 
been mending leaks and he re- 
plied, “Thirty-nine years. Ive 
plugged up exactly fifteen thou- 
sand, six hundred and eighty- 
eight leaks in my time.” He 
got some tools out of the truck, 
iumped down into the hole, 
and began caulking up the 
leak, preparatory to sealing it. 

Water splashed on him as he 
worked. He stopped to take 
off his glasses and put them 


on his head, under his hat. ‘“This isn’t 
half bad in summer,” he said as he 
finished caulking his fifteen-thousand- 
six-hundred-and-eighty-ninth leak. “In 
winter, I come up with icicles hanging 
all over me.” 


Inside Stuff 
A SOLDIER just back from Zam- 


boanga has written us of the sen- 
sation caused among the fellows there 
when a letter arrived addressed to the 
Special Service Officer, Pettit Barracks, 
Zamboanga, Mindanao, P.I. It was just 
a brochure from a New York organiza- 
tion called Officers at Home, telling of 
the facilities that were offered to off- 
cers who happened to be on the loose 
in New York City, but it was remark- 
able in one respect: it had been mailed 
on February 28th, ten days before the 
first returning American soldier had set 
foot on Zamboanga, 


Samaritan 


WAYFARER heading for the 
Liberty Street ferry via the East 
Side I.R.T. 


inquired at a change booth 


HOI BP, 


what stop was nearest the ferry. The 
man in the booth said it was Fulton 
Street. A white-haired gnome who had 
overheard this followed 
the wayfarer out onto the platform, 
muttering, “Don’t pay no attention to 
that jerk, pal. What you want, you 
want the Cortlandt Street stop.” “But 
there isn’t any Cortlandt Street stop on 
this line,” the other fellow said. This 
seemed to infuriate the gnome. “If you 


conversation 


know so gah damn much about it, why 
7 7 RVR st quia 2 S99 
you goin’ around askin’ questions?”’ he 
shouted. ad 


Captious People 
HESE paragraphs will provide a 


preview of the coming Congres- 
sional debate on President “—Truman’s 
notion of tinkering with the law on suc- 
cession to the Presidency so that the 
Speaker of the House instead of the Sec- 
retary of State would be second in line. 
Not all the newspapers have made it 
clear that Truman merely wants more 
or less to reéstablish the rules that pre- 
vailed from 1792 to 1885, and news- 
papers have been pretty scarce, anyway, 
when it comes to that. “To begin at the 
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beginning, the Constitution provides on- 
ly that if the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent both die between elections, the 
Congress shall decide what officers suc- 
ceed to the Presidency. It’s that word 
“officer” that has caused, and presum- 
ably will continue to cause, debate. Are 
the President pro tem of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House—who were to 
be considered second and third in line 
under the plan adopted in 1792—offi- 
cers of the Federal Government, or are 
they officers of the states that sent them 
to Congress? Please don’t write in if 
you think you know the answer. 

The debate in 1792 on this question 
was up to the usual high standard of 
Congress. Representative Elbridge Ger- 
ry of Massachusetts inquired rhetorical- 
ly what the Speaker was if he was not 
an officer. Representative Burke of 
South Carolina announced that he had 
consulted a mathematician skilled in 
the laws of probability who had said 
that an emergency requiring a succes- 
sor to the Vice-President would not 
arise oftener than once in eight hun- 
dred and forty years. The measure as 
finally passed put the President pro tem 
of the Senate second in line, and the 
Speaker third. The opposers of it were 
supported six years later to a certain 
extent by the Supreme Court, which 
ruled in an impeachment case that a 
senator was not a Federal officer but an 
officer of the state from which he came. 

We cut now to Grover Cleveland’s 
first inaugural address, in which, after 
taking up such currently urgent mat- 
ters as the Mormon practice of plural 
marriage, the import duties on foreign 
objects of art, and a proposed treaty 
with Nicaragua for the digging of an 
interoceanic ship canal, he 
declared that he favored 
making the Secretary of 
State rather than the Presi- 
dent of the Senate the sec- 
ond in line for his job. This - 
was no mere academic ques- 
tion, since Cleveland’s Vice- 
President, a Mr. Hendricks, 
had died before taking of- 
fice, and the President of 
the Senate was a Republi- 
can. A bill was introduced 
in the Senate embodying 
Cleveland’s idea—as it hap- 
pened, by a Republican from 
Massachusetts, a Mr. Hoar 
—and the fight was on. — 

Consulting our Congres- 
sional Record, we find that 
the debate in the House 
was marked by such high 
spots as the question put by 





Representative Adams of New York to 
Representative Caldwell of Tennessee, 
who sponsored the bill. Suppose, said 
Mr. Adams, the President, the Vice- 
President, and the Secretary of State 
all died, one after the other, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury became Presi- 
dent and appointed a new Secretary of 
State. Would not that new Secretary 
of State, under the proposed law, suc- 
ceed the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as President? Mr. Caldwell tart- 
ly answered that Mr. Adams could 
go on imagining contingencies un- 
til his brain reeled, for all he, Mr. Cald- 
well, cared, Seeing that this particular 
quibble got Caldwell sore, Cooper of 


Ohio brought it up in another form. “If ° 


the Secretary of State acting as President 
has the right to a new Secretary of 
State,” he said in Congress, “will not 
the new Secretary of State be able to 
cloud the title of the acting President by 
saying, ‘Sir, you are not President; you 
were only acting as President because 
you were Secretary of State. You are no 
longer the Secretary of State; I am. 
Therefore, you step down and out, as I 
propose to act as President.’ ” Replying 
to this, Mr. Caldwell admitted that the 
bill had flaws and continued, simply, 
“This is a temporary bridge thrown 
across a possible chasm to meet the popu- 
Jar demand and to be followed in due 
time by a substantial and enduring 
structure over which a long line of 
Republican and Democratic Presidents 
may march in unbroken succession.” 

Mr. Cooper: So we are now asked 


to pass a very important measure, which 
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* JULY 2151945— 
Mr. Caldwell has publicly announced 


he will commence repairing as soon as 
the work is over. 

Mr. CaLpweEL_: There are a num- 
ber. of captious people in the House. 

The bill, which had already passed 
the Senate, passed the House on Janu- 
ary 15th, was signed by President 
Cleveland on January 19th, and be- 
came law. It was not heard of again 
until President Truman brought the 
matter up last month. 


Swash : 
NE of the duties of a man we know 
in the Twentieth Century-Fox 
empire is to read the new books as they 
come along and report on their cine- 
matic possibilities. He drove himself 
through a towering historical novel one 
day last week, dictated his opinion to an 
apprentice stenographer the next morn- 
ing, and went out to lunch. The typed 
report was on his desk when he re- 
turned. He picked it up to read it over, 
but it was some time before he could © 
get beyond the first sentence, which 
began, “This is a big, swash, buckling 
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Vacation in Town 


E found ourselves one evening 

last week peering through the 
blue shadows of the Barberry Room at 
a young couple named Mr, and Mrs. 
Norman Carlsen, of Brooklyn. A few 
weeks before the Carlsens fell under our’ 
scrutiny, Mrs. Carlsen had been asked 
on a radio show called “Detect and Col- 


lect” to unravel a riddle that ran: ‘‘Be- 


fore the war you sometimes travelled 

quite a distance to get one.” 
Without hesitation, Mrs. 
Carlsen answered, “‘Vaca- 
tion,” which filled Old 
Gold, the sponsors, with 
such admiration that they 
not only awarded her twen- 
ty-five dollars on the spot but 
also gave her and her hus- 
band a week-long holiday in 
Manhattan as soon as they, 
the Carlsens, could get or- 
ganized for it. When we 
met them, they were to- 
ward the end of their out- 
ing, and still looking eager. 

“Just what have you 
done with yourselves!” -we 
inquired. ‘““We’ve been liy- 
ing at the Gotham and hay- 
ing breakfast in bed,” re- 
plied Mrs. Carlsen. “The 


only time you get breakfast 
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“Guess what Victoria said today—she said “please? 


in bed in Brooklyn is when you break 
your leg, or something.” “We've seen 
some stage shows,” Mr. Carlsen add- 
ed. “ “Bloomer Girl,’ ‘On the Town,’ 
“Carousel.” We liked them all. ‘Then 
we played tennis at Rip’s on Park Ave- 
nue and golf in Pelham.” “One of 
the first things we'did,” said Mrs. Carl- 
sen, “was go to lunch at Twenty-One, 
but they wouldn’t let us in, and we had 
to wait on the corner for three-quarters 
of an hour until somebody from the ad- 
vertising agency came over and made 
them let usin. Everybody was phoning 
instead of eating in that place. They got 
phones right on the table.” “Had any 
strange food here that you couldn’t get 
in Brooklyn?” we asked. “No,” said 
Mr. Carlsen firmly. “They give all 
this stuff a lot of fancy names, but it al- 
ways turns out to be hamburger.” “We 
went up to Orchard Beach to swim,” 
Mrs. Carlsen remarked. “I don’t think 
it’s as good as the swimming at Jones 
Beach.” “What I want to do,” said 
Mr. Carlsen, “‘is take a ride in a hansom 
cab. I bet the only people take a ride in 
them at night are out-of-towners. A lot 
of people live here and don’t appreciate 
the glamour. There isn’t any glamour in 
Brooklyn.” 

We asked how often the Carlsens 
came to Manhattan in the course of an 


ordinary year. “Maybe half a dozen 
times,” said Mr. Carlsen. “You know 
how it is. Now, me, I work in main- 
tenance for the telephone company and 
Billie here works with the Equitable 
Life. I work nights, she works days. 
Naturally we can’t scoot around very 
much.” “Vacation,” Mrs. Carlsen put 
in, “is the only time we really can get 
together all we want to. Even then 
we've got a system arranged so I go one 
week where I want to go and Norman 
goes a week where he wants to go. The 
other week we spend together. Usually 
I go to a dude ranch up New York 
State and he goes out to a place near 
Pittsburgh.” At this point we were 
joined by Mr. Allan Meltzer, a pub- 
licity man who whoops it up for “De- 
tect and Collect.” “‘Both these kids were 
born right in Brooklyn,” he advised us, 
“and here they are seeing all kinds of 
things they never knew existed—with 
everything on the cuff.”” “How much 
do you think this vacation would cost 
your” we asked Mr. Carlsen. ‘I’ve 
figured I could do it for about a hun- 
Mr. Meltzer 
shuddered. “Tl bet it’s more than 
that,” said Mrs. Carlsen. “Thirty dol- 
lars a day, even.” “Look,” interrupted 
Mr. Meltzer? “the hotel alone is sev- 
enty-five dollars a week—breakfast in 


dred dollars,” he said. 
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bed, sailboating in the Sound, night 
clubs, tomorrow the races. You do this 
for under four hundred dollars and 
yowre in the genius class.” “Pve been 
signing everything,” observed Mr. 
Carlsen. “It makes it hard to dope out 
what this costs and what that costs.” 
From Mr. Meltzer we learned that at 
the races the Carlsens were to be provid- 
ed with enough money to bet two dol- 
lars on each race. “Since you work 
for Equitable,” he commented to Mrs. 
Carlsen, “you better bet on Equipoise if 
he’s still running.” ‘We saw a double- 
header in Brooklyn,” said Mr. Carlsen, 
“but the Dodgers didn’t win but one 
end. Ball games are good, but they 
haven’t got glamour. I figure what we 
want is glamour—the Waldorf, the 
Persian Room, those places.” “It’s fun- 
ny having all this from Old Golds,” 
said Mrs. Carlsen. ‘You know, neither 
me nor Norman smokes.” 


Horror 


WO matrons were discussing an 
absent friend during luncheon the 
other day at Schrafit’s. A professional 
eavesdropper of ours managed to hear 
one of them say, “Now this is the worst 
thing of all, so I’m going to tell it to you 
» . 
real fast. 


SUMMER DAY 


R. Harris, after a good two 
hours of work in the vegetable 
garden, was tired—so tired 


that as he settled into the deck chair 
on the lawn there was a moment of 
almost sublime helplessness when it 
seemed to him that he might never rise 
from it again. He sat there for a while, 

gazing at the house as if it were a long 
distance away and thinking that he 
ought, even now, to be up there wash- 
ing el changer for dinner. He made 
no move to get up, however. Instead, 
he let his body slide down the curved 
canvas back of the chair until it stopped 
of its own accord, at a kind of dead cen- 
ter of repose; then he closed his eyes and 
let a feeling of timelessness come over 
him. Nothing mattered, he thought. 
For a while the only sensation he had 
was a vague internal commotion—like 
a noiseless humming, like a simmering 
of the tissues themselves—as the mus- 
cles along his legs and back, taut from 
too much bending, too much hoeing and 
raking, slowly adjusted themselves to 
inaction again. 

Delicious, he thought, letting his lips 
and his tongue move silently over the 
syllables, delicious; and then, just on 
the instant of going to sleep, he opened 
his eyes. JI mustn’t let myself fall 
asleep, he thought; I’ve got too much 
to do. Some people were coming for 
dinner, or something, and anyway he 
didn’t want to; he just wanted to lie 
there, peacefully, looking out at the val- 
ley. 

‘There were so many shades of green. 
There were the pale powdered green 
of the apple-tree leaves in the orchard, 
and the shinier green of the pears, the 
aloof hard green of the elms 
along the farther field and— 
greenest of the trees—the 
green of the huge old maple at 
the edge of the lawn. There 
was the true green, cool, lux- 
urious, inviting; you could 
look in and in and in through 
the shifting terraces of the maple’s 
foliage and then as fresh partings ap- 
peared look deeper still, and still it 
would be darkly green, as mysterious 
as the entrance to another world. 

In between the trees, he could see the 
ground dip to the brook and then rise 
again—fields, woodland, and meadow 
all linked together in a pattern that 
grew more intricate, more delicate in 
detail as it rolled away toward the dis- 
tant hills. And everything was green: 
the marsh grass in the bottoms, glisten- 
ing like lacquer in the afternoon light; 





the stumpy young cedars, as sombre as 
their own shadows, that dotted the pas- 
tures; the pastures themselves, here a 
coppery green like verdigris and there 
laid over with yellow where the sun had 
crisped them but still tinged with green 
underneath. Mr. Harris looked out over 
it all with the remote but observant gaze 
of an invalid, who studies the same scene 
day after day and still can find new 
values in it. 

Greenest of all, though, was one field 
halfway up the opposite hillside. It had 
been planted in some late crop, only just 
coming into growth, and although Mr. 
Harris had never noticed it before, now 
it seemed that he could hardly look 
away from it. All the light in the sky 
seemed focussed on it, so that it glowed 
in its freshness as vividly as an emerald, 
and its very brightness gave it an ap- 
pearance of strange significance. As if 
a spotlight had been thrown on it, he 
thought, lying there and studying it; as 
if, even, the field itself were a kind of 
heliograph, not only receiving the light 
but returning it, signalling secret mes- 
sages to him, and to him alone. 

It seemed to know more than he 
did, that field, and to be tempting him 
with its knowledge. Mr. Harris lay for 
some time, just staring at it, thinking 
how far away it looked, and how subtly 
inviting; thinking how pleasant i it would 
be to be there, wading i in such green- 
ery; thinking how different, if he were 
there, his house, his trees, his garden— 
perhaps even his whole life as well— 
might look to him. He was interrupted 
by a sound behind him. He heard a car 
door slam in the road before the house, 
and twisting his head about he saw a 
man come through the gate. 
It was a delivery man, for he 
had on leggings and a sort of 
military cap with a visor and 
carried a parcel. Mr. Harris 
had no idea what was in the 
parcel—maybe meat, may- 
be laundry, maybe groceries. 
Maybe it was the baker: Mr. Harris 
knew there was a baker who came by 
three times a week. The laundry man 
came twice, and so did the butcher. 

Whoever he was, the man went up 
the side path toward the kitchen, walk- 
ing with head slightly bent and with the 
impersonal haste of one who performs a 
routine errand. When he reached the 
kitchen porch he ran up the three steps 
lightly, knocked, then pulled the screen 
door open and disappeared inside. The 
screen door slammed behind him. Mr. 
Harris, his senses sharpened by his fa- 


tigue, watched with an odd sense of de- 
tachment, as if the whole thing took 
place at great distance, so he coyld see 
but not participate. 

Then, after a moment or two, the 
screen door swung open again. The 
man ran down the steps, fitting on his 
cap as he did so, and hurried off across 
the lawn. ‘The screen door slammed 
shut, a black oblong against the white 
jut of the kitchen wing. Mr. Harris 
could just make out, dimly, behind the 
screening, the strips of old newspapers 
that Ella, their cook, had tied together 
like a cat-o’-nine-tails and fastened ii- 
side the framework of the door. ‘They 
were supposed, by their swinging, to 
keep flies from coming into the house 
when the door was open. They were 
swinging slightly now. 

Ella was a tall, sharp-faced, angular 
woman they had hired not long ago 
from the neighboring village. Mr. Har- 
ris didn’t like her particularly, but there. 
was no denying that she was a quite 
good cook, though a little absent-mind- 
ed. And these days, of course, any kind 
of domestic help was something to be 
treasured. She would be in the kitchen 
now, untying the parcel on the long 
white-enamel-topped table beside the 
sink, winding the string up around her 
finger and then storing it away careful- 
ly, unpacking the parcel and sorting its 
contents. If they were meats, they 
would go in the icebox; if breadstuff, 
into the bread box, if laundry, into the 
linen closet in the upstairs hall. —TThen— 
in spite of the blank white wall that sepa- 
rated them, Mr. Harris could picture 
the woman as if he accompanied every 
move—she would stoop to the oven 
door and open it, and take a quick look 
at whatever was cooking inside it.. 

Whatever it was, it would be nearly 
done now, for it was getting on to- 
ward dinner time. It was odd that his 
wife hadn’t started looking for him al- 
ready; she always wanted him dressed 
and fully accounted for a good hour be- 
fore it was necessary. It was, Mr. Har- 
ris realized, just a way of getting him 
off her mind. She was probably still up- 
stairs dressing; when she finished, that 
would be when the hue and cry would 
begin. He turned his gaze back to the 
valley, and his eyes sought out the field 
across the way. He had just remem- 
bered who the people were that were 
coming to dinner that night. It was 
the Mackenzies, and the thought of it . 
gave him no pleasure. Mr. Mackenzie 
himself was portly and overbearing; he 
had bought the old Emerson place, 
down the road, and, like many city 
people, he had gone heavily rustic, buy- 
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ing blooded cattle and planting soy- 
beans and other odd crops. Mrs. M. ran 
to rather tight sweaters and a general- 
ly varnished glamour. But they had 
taken the place down the road. They 
were neighbors, they had had the Har- 
rises to dinner, and that dinner had been 
returned; so the round had started. 
Like the meat slid into the icebox, the 
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linens laid out in the linen closet upstairs, 
they were a part of the Harrises’ life 
now; they had to be considered. After 
dinner, Mr. Harris would have to drink 
a little too much with Wainwright 
Mackenzie and quite possibly get into an 
argument, in which he would have to 
restrain himself politely, over politics. 

There ought to be some way to 


make life less complicated, Mr. Harris 


thought. To work, yes; to get tired, 
that was all right too. But to get tired 
running to and from trains to the city, 
to work there merely to earn enough 
money so one’s peace in the country 
could be interfered with by such people 
as the Mackenzies—that was silly. If 
he were a farmer, now, working in that 








“Spike Mulloy is the name. Bow-wow Higgs told me to 
look you up if I was ever around this neck of the woods.” 


field over there, with what wonderment 
would he look down at the Harrises’, at 
the comings and goings, the doors slam- 
ming, the guests arriving, the chairs be- 
ing moved out onto the terrace and 
then moved back again. If he were.a 
farmer in that field... With a sud- 
denness that surprised him, Mr. Harris 
found himself sliding slipperily in the 
warm, heady seas of romanticism. 

There would be a girl in that field 
too, of course, in his mood of the mo- 
ment; brown-limbed and brown-haired, 
she would be as proud and self-reliant as 
a creature of the field itself. He could 
see her stepping toward him through the 
rows of, well, wheat, as he raised his 
head from his labors. There would be 
no awkwardness in her gait, no flutter- 
ings about snakes and jumping things 
that might be in her path. She would 
be smiling and untroubled, unworried 
by the complications that other women 
contrive in their lives. Hand in his hand, 
she would lead him in to a simple din- 
ner; afterward, they would sit togeth- 
er by an open fire. 


OR the second time, Mr. Harris was 
interrupted by a sound behind him, 
This time it was his wife. She was com- 
ing toward him across the lawn, almost 
running, he noticed, and trying desper- 
ately to keep from stumbling in the 


long-skirted dinner dress she wore. 
“Fred! Fred!” she was calling, as if 
at first she hadn’t seen him. She was 
flushed and she looked hot and worried. 
Then she said, “Oh, there you are,” 
and slowed down. “Fred, the most 
awful thing has happened! And at this 
time, too, with the Mackenzies coming 
in any minute for dinner. Both the stove 
and the refrigerator have gone off! I 
suppose it’s the electricity somewhere, 
but you'll have to come in right away 
and fix it. Or if you can’t, we’ll have to 
get somebody right away from the elec- 
tric-light company—only nowadays you 
have to wait days for them to do any- 
thing. Oh, dear!” she said. She began 
rubbing one elbow with the palm of 
the other hand, in a curiously childish 
way she had when she was distracted. 
“You're not dressed yet, either,” Mrs. 


Harris went on, but she mentioned this. 


almost absently, in the face of her larger 
troubles. ““And you know, do you know 
what happened? The store didn’t send 
me any ice cream! They'd promised me 
some, and I thought even a little would 
be pleasant, these days. But then the last 
minute they said they were all out. I 
suppose someone nearer the village got 
there first. So now what will I have for 
dessert?” 

“Have some cookies or something,” 


Mr. Harris suggested. Her dinner dress 
















was red, the same shade exactly as her 
lipstick, he noticed, and he wondered — 
idly if that was a new fashion. It gave 
her small face a slight pert look that was 
certainly attractive. = 

“Oh, Dll manage the dessert all — 
right,” Mrs. Harris assured him. “It’s 
the stove and the icebox that’s worrying 
me. Fred, you’ve got to do something!” 

Mr. Harris felt a sudden wave of 
fondness come over him. After all, she 
did look so helpless, standing there. 
“Come here,” he said, and as she came 
over to the chair he put an arm out to 
encircle her legs at the hips. “And 
you’ve got to change your clothes, too,” 
she protested, but he felt her body give 
pleasantly to his pull. 

‘“Ten chances to one it’s just a fuse 
that’s blown out,” he told her. Some 
years of living in the country had given 
Mr. Harris a certain experience with 
domestic problems like these. “Did you 
try any of the lights to see if they were * 
working?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she said. “I was so 
worried about dinner being late, I just: 
ran out to you. I thought you could fix | 
it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harris as he hoist- 
ed himself to his feet. “I think maybe 
I can.” He was pleased in spite of him- 
self. Complications, after all, were a 
part of a woman’s way of life. In a way, — 
he thought, trouble was the web that 
she spun. It was man’s role to find a 
way out of it. Or not out of it, really— _ 
as the man blundered here and there, 
the woman was still ahead of him, spin- 
ning new mazes to bewilder him. On — 
an impulse, as he followed his wife to- — 
ward the house, Mr. Harris glanced — 
again at the field across the valley, 89 

But the light had shifted since he last 
looked at it, apparently, and the field no 
longer glowed as it had before. Indeed, — 
he had some difficulty deciding which ~ 
one it was. When he did locate it, it — 
looked just like any other field, though — 
perhaps its green was a little paler. But — 
the quality that had made it singular had 
gone out of it; it looked just like any 
other field, only paler. With a few rapid - 
strides, he caught up with Mrs. Harris. - 
“Pll change quickly,” he said. “And 
don’t worry about dinner being late. 
Pll just feed those Mackenzies plenty 
of cocktails. They'll never notice the 
time.” —Rosertr M. Coates 


Although a native of Nebraska, Prof. 


Stone displays a fine command of the Eng- 
lish language.—Beloit College Round Ta- 
ble. 


Fearful odds often spur a man on. 


. 


THE ATLAS MOTH 


HEN we were children, my 

brother and I spent several 

summers with our parents in a 
place called Bhowali, in the Kumaun 
Hills of northern India. It was a country 
of orchards and terraced hills, criss- 
crossed with paths leading to tiny vil- 
lages. Many of the villagers were farm- 
ers, and they provided our family with 
milk, eggs, chickens, and fruit. Since 
the terrain was impassable for wheels, 
to get anywhere we had to walk, and 
walk we did, covering miles of the 
surrounding country; there was little 
‘of it my brother and I didn’t know 
by heart. ‘There were only about a 
dozen English families in the neighbor- 
hood, and correspondingly few oppor- 
tunities for European pastimes such as 
parties, dances, tennis, and the rest of 
it, but we children were seldom bored, 
‘ for my father was a sportsman and we 
shared most of his pursuits. At the 
time he was threatened by a serious ill- 
‘ness and had been told by the doctors 
that, though he could not play tennis or 
engage in other violent sports, he must 
stay outdoors as much as possible. Not 
that he needed special urging, for when 
he was not abroad with 
rifle or shotgun, he took 
to the wilds with a but- 
terfly net, trailed, in- 
evitably, by one or the 
other of his offspring. 
It was during this peri- 
wd of his life that he 
took up painting moths 
and butterflies. I still 
have some of his butter- 
fly panels, done in oils, 
and, looking at them, I 
can return to the hill- 
side, the tree or bush or 
stone where these ex- 
quisite creatures were 
caught more than twen- 
ty years ago. 

Our butterfly nets— 
or dodgers, as we called 
them—were mounted 
on circular wire frames 
attached to light bam- 
boo poles about seven 
feet long. The nets 
were simply old mos- 
quito curtains made in- 
to bags as big as pillow 
cases. Our method of 
killing a butterfly was 
starkly simple: we just 
squeezed the thorax be- 
tween finger and 
thumb. There were oc- 
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casions when especially resilient speci- 
mens would live for hours, their anten- 
nae waving at us hauntingly, their hairy 
feet clinging to our fingers. Finally 
they’d die, and take their places in the 
cork-lined box which housed our col- 
lection. We learned the inaccuracy of 
the statement that butterflies live only 
for a day when my brother caught a 
humble Tortoiseshell, tied a long white 
thread to its leg, and tethered it to a 
chair on the veranda, where it lived 
four days before it died an unnatural 
death when our cat killed it. 

We also collected chrysalises and 
caterpillars, and followed their meta- 
morphoses with passionate interest. I 
remember one evening when, soon after 
the big oil lamps had been lighted in 
their brackets on the wall, one of our 
Indian servants, a timid man from the 
plains, suddenly gave a howl] and began 
to beat the living-room rug with the 
brass tray he was carrying. “Snake!” 
he yelled. “Snake, snake!” When we 
ran to investigate, we found he had slain 
our current pet and prize, a large lunar- 
moth caterpillar, which had crawled 
out of its box and under the light cotton 
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rug, leaving behind it a serpentine wake, 
like a mole’s in a lawn. 

Some of our friends, old and young, 
caught the collecting fever, and intense 
rivalries sprang up between the neigh- 
boring households. As with most sports, 
there was a good deal that was thor- 
oughly unsporting about this particular 
hobby. For instance, if we children 
heard that a friend had caught a rare 
specimen, we rushed to examine it and 
to ask where it had been captured. 
When not downright untrue, the replies 
were almost always evasive; no one 
wanted to reveal the location of the 
better hunting grounds because half the 
pride of achievement and possession lay 
in the rareness of the specimen and in 
the envy of friends. This often led to 
furious rows and long-drawn-out ani- 
mosities. I remember when an elder- 
ly gentleman netted a butterfly from 
under my brother’s.nose, my brother, 
aged twelve, immediately attacked 
him and had to be dragged off by me 
and the elderly gentleman’s elderly 
wife. 

My brother and I had only to hear 
that someone had sighted a rare butter- 
fly to seize our hats and dodgers and set 
forth. To the skeptic, this may sound like 


“Tf Dr. Ryan will pardon me, Pd like to put in a word here.” 
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hunting for needles in haystacks, but our 
eyes, our wind, our limbs, and the spe- 
cial instinct which accompanies en- 
thusiasm rarely failed us. We talked 
butterflies and dreamed butterflies, and 
the mere thought that somewhere, even 
as far away as twenty miles, there hov- 
ered one of a species not yet caught by 
us was incentive enough to keep us 
searching for weeks on end. 


HE Oak Leaf Butterfly was one 

such incentive. Several of 
friends had specimens of it, but although 
my brother and [ had sighted a few on 
the wing, we had never managed to 
catch one. The Oak Leaf is purplish 
blue on top, with a broad orange stripe 
on the upper side of the forewings. It 
takes its name from its drab underside, 
for when in repose, wings closed, it looks 
exactly like a dead leaf of the dwarfed 
Himalayan oak. 

One afternoon my brother and I 
were returning after a day spent on sun- 
ny hillsides several miles from home. 
We'd had no lunch and were tired, so 
we decided to take a short cut through a 
gorge which we had been forbidden to 
enter because bears had once been re- 
ported there. We had peered into the 
entrance of this place when we had been 
pheasant shooting with my father, but 
had never entered it until that after- 
noon. Though the sun was still high, lit- 


our 


tle light penetrated the gorge.” The 
ground was strewn with boulders, the 
limbs of stunted oaks were overgrown 
with lavender orchids and moss, and 
above us the walls narrowed and the 
sky seemed illimitably far off, pale and 
insignificant. A queer sense of dread 
grew on us as the sound of our shoes 
on the stones and of water dripping 
down an invisible fissure sent back a 
succession of whispering echoes. We 
quite forgot about the bears and the 
other dangers of which we'd been 
warned. No one had thought to warn us 
about the creatures of our own imagina- 
tion, against which we were defenseless. 
But by the time the desire to turn back 
had taken hold of us, we were halfway 
through the ravine, and there was noth- 
ing for it but to keep going, which we 
did, walking close together and keeping 
our eyes fixed on the luminous opening 
at the farther end. Since entering we 
had seen neither bird nor animal, and 
it seemed as if the place was devoid of 
life, when suddenly, in the terraqueous 
light, there appeared a large butterfly 
fluttering twenty feet ahead of us. We 
recognized it as an Oak Leaf and, for- 
getting our fears, promptly gave chase. 
Then an odd thing happened: every 
bush and tree moved and put forth 
handfuls of this butterfly, until the ra- 
vine was literally full of them and alive 
with the elfin dance of their wings. I 
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have no idea how many we caught— 
more than we should have, many more 
than we had any use for. When at last 
we came to the end of the gorge and 
looked back, it lay shadowed and life- 
less; the butterflies had all settled and 
returned to their semblance of dead 
leaves. 


HE pursuit of the moth entailed an 

entirely different bandobust than 
the pursuit of the butterfly. It was not a 
mere matter of racing and plunging 
over sunlit slopes and rocky crags, but 
a game of study and waiting—the stalk 
rather than the charge. On nights in 
early summer, we wandered through 
the garden and along the terraces below 
our house, eyes and ears alert. A stir 
among the sleeping flowers, a commo- 
tion in the peach leaves, and a big Sphinx 
would zoom out, describe an airy circle, 
and return to his feeding. We learned 
the way of the moth as we had learned 
the way of the butterfly—by hunt- 
ing it. This nocturnal pursuit had 
other fascinations, and the transfigured 
world of night often kept us out until 
dawn. As the oil lamps in the house 
were put out and darkness welled up, 
familiar things were strangely altered. 
It seemed to us as if flowers smelled 
quite differently at night, and that some- 
times big white boulders beside the 
path coiled and uncoiled, like creatures 
stretching themselves before 
rising and walking away. 
Trees lost their pictorial qual- 
ity and became as hard as 
statues. Upon this subtle 
world intruded the leopard 
and the moth. Coming round 
a corner of the house one- 
night, my brother and I 
stopped dead and stared into 
the eyes of a beast which had 
itself paused to consider our 
presence. Poised on the edge 
of the terrace, its mottled tail 
richly curled, the pale hairs on 
its face gleaming in the star- 
light, a leopard appraised us; 
then noiselessly melted into 
the darkness, and we turned 
to ask each other whether we 
had dreamed. 

My father was eager to get 
an Atlas, which is the biggest 
of all the moths; a good speci- 
men measures twelve inches 
from wing tip to wing tip. 
One day our gwala, or milk- 
man, arriving with the morn- 
ing milk, found us all bent 
over our moth collection, set- 
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“Gee, 1 wish you didi7t live here. I hoped I could take you home.” 


ting the latest prize with pins. He 
watched with interest, then told us that 
where he lived, he’d seen moths two 
and three times the size of any in the 
box. My father immediately offered 
him five rupees if he would bring us 
one of these moths alive or dead, pref- 
erably alive. “I don’t want the clumsy 
fool to kill it,” he explained afterward. 
“Rather do it myself.” 

Next day the gwala appeared, beam- 
ing. “I have your moth, Sahib! A big 
one—a foot long!”” We crowded round 
in a passion of excitement, which waned 
a little as he began to unwind his dirty 
turban fold by fold. At last it came 
completely unwound and out fell the 


moth. It was indeed an Atlas, or had — 


been once, but now the forewings were 
broken beyond recognition, the hind 
wings crushed and smeared, and only 
the velvet body of russet and rose was 
whole. Sick and stricken, we watched it 
crawl over the floor at our feet. “Then 
my father’s temper, never his best point, 
burst like a tornado, and he kicked the 
milk jars one by one off the veranda 
steps. But hope lingered; we learned 


from the frightened gwala that he 
had caught the Atlas under one of 
the medlar trees near his village. The 
medlars were ripe, and as they fell and 
rotted on the ground, they exhaled a 
sticky sweetness which attracted the 
moths. 

That evening, armed with our nets 
and a hurricane lantern, my brother, 
my father, and I set out for the gwala’s 
village. “The air was warm and mild. 
We children were as excited as we 
weuld have been if we’d been hunting 
tigers. We kept asking my father how 
large he thought an Atlas could grow, 
and he kept replying that he was not 
sure. ““Ten inches, perhaps twelve,” he 
said. But my brother’s head and mine 
teemed with visions. We remembered 
the valley where we’d found the Oak 
Leaf butterflies, and we pictured a gar- 
den swarming with Atlas moths that 
had a wingspread of two feet or more. 
We wondered aloud whether anyone 
had ever caught a moth as large as an 
eagle. ‘To this my father answered, 
“Don’t be silly!” 

“But why not?” I insisted. “If a 


moth’s wings can get to be a foot long, 
why not longer?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

My brother backed me up. ‘Well, 
but just because we haven’t seen a moth 
as big as an eagle...” 

“All right, all right!” my father said. 
“Have you ever seen an eagle as small 
as a moth?” 

“No,” said my brother valiantly, “but 
that doesn’t mean there is7’t an eagle 
as small as a moth!” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” 

The gwala’s village was a cluster of 
thatched huts set in a clearing. Before 
it the ground dipped in small terraces to 
a stream bordered by level stretches of 
bright-green grass. ‘The medlar tree 
stood by itself a couple of hundred yards 
from the huts. Its appearance imme- 
diately captured my brother’s and my 
imagination. It was an old black tree 
with gnarled branches and clawlike 
twigs, and it had that air which some 
old apple trees have, an air partly hu- 
man, shaped as they are by human hands 
into simple or complicated forms. 

“T bet,” whispered my brother, “T 
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bet almost anything might come to eat 
those medlars!” 

“T bet, too!” I answered with a joy- 
ful shudder. 

It grows dark quickly in the. moun- 
tains, and the sun had vanished by the 
time we took our stations. My father 
lighted the lantern and hung it on a 
limb of the tree; then he posted my 
brother on one side of the tree and me 
on the other, and sat him- 
self at the base of the 
trunk, his net across his 
knees. ““Remember,” he 
warned us, “I’m _ not 
supposed to run, so if 
either of you gets a 
chance to net a moth, 
don’t waste any time 
about it.” 

My mind filled with 
visions of huge moths, 
opulent as silk, precious as sapphires, As 
some people dream of finding treasure, 
I dreamed of catching moths which 
would be the most rare, the most un- 
dreamed-of creatures in the world. A 
light or two gleamed in the village and 
we heard Pahari voices, hoarse and gut- 
tural, and the inevitable yapping of 
village dogs, and a buffalo mooing a 
long, melancholy note. All these fa- 
miliar sounds seemed hollow, cupped 
in the wilderness that surrounded us. 
There is a peculiar quality to the silence 
which falls upon those hills: it can be 
called silence in spite of sounds which 
pierce it at intervals—clear, intense 
sounds which serve only to make the 
quietude more impressive. “That night 
we heard a sambar stag belling in the 
distance, and the voice of a nightjar on 
the hill behind us. My brother and I 
felt the enchantment of the hour. But 
we were unconscious of time; none of 
us had.a watch, none of us:‘cared what 
the hour might be, or how long we had 
sat here, or how long we would stay. 
The lantern cast its frail beam upward 
into the branches and down upon the 
ground, and into this circle of light flew 
numerous insects which dashed them- 
selves against the glass that protected 
the flame. 

Then came a sudden, sharp buzzing 
and a Rose Sphinx hung for a minute 
on electric wings, like a hummingbird. 
I stared at the gilding on its fawn-col- 
ored forewings, at the rosy semicircles of 
the hind wings, at the fiery pinpoints of 
its eyes. My brother’s net flashed in the 
gloom. “Got it!” he exclaimed trium- 
phantly. 

“We don’t need it,” said my father. 
“We have three Rose Sphinxes.” 
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“T know, but I want this one.” 

“Let it go!” 

Obediently, my brother released the 
captive, which zipped off into the dark- 
ness. 

Presently my brother said, “Don’t 
bears like to eat medlars?” 

My father said yes, they did. There 
was a pause, then my brother said, “We 
haven’t got a gun. What would happen 
if a bear should come 
along suddenly?” - 

“You could catch it in 
your net.” 

“No, but 
what—” 

“You could climb the 
tree, only it wouldn’t do 
much good because bears 
climb trees, too,” my 
father said. 

A® Cat’s Eye “moth 
sailed into view. It was four inches 
long, black, with large round “eyes” 
on each forewing. Without rising, my 
father made a flourish with his net. “Got 
it!” he said smugly. 

“No, you didn’t,” said my brother. 
“T saw it go. Besides,” he added under 
his breath, “we havé a Cat’s Eye.” — . 

I said hurriedly, ““Why’s it called a 
Cat’s Eye, especially?” 

“Because,” explained my father, 
“birds eat this moth, so whoever made 


really, 


‘jt arranged that it should have cat’s 


eyes on its wings, to frighten the birds.” 

My brother thought this over, then 
he objected. “But in that case it would 
have to work for all birds, which means 
that all birds must know what a cat’s 
eyes look like, in order to be fright- 
ened.” 

“Quite,” said my father. 

“But all birds can’t know what cats 
look like! There must be hundreds and 
hundreds of birds who’ve never even 
seen a cat!” 

“Quite,” said my father. 


ILENCE descended once more, and 
we listened to the little friendly 
noises of the village and to the farther, 
wilder sounds of the valley and the hills, 
The smell of ripe medlars rose from 
the ground. Then wings—large, ma- 
jestic, noiseless wings marked by tri- 
angular hyaline ““windows”’—darkened 
the lantern light, and vanished. 
My father scrambled to his feet. ““My 
God!” he exclaimed. “Did you see it?” 
“Tt was the Atlas,”’ I mumbled, “the 
Atlas!” 
My brother had disappeared, and we 
heard frantic plungings in the gloom 
beyond the tree. Presently he returned, 


shaking. “I missed it! It went right past 
my face—it was as big as a hawk, I 
swear it was! And it went right past my 
face!”? His voice cracked, and I thought 
that in another second he would burst 
into tears. 

My father said quickly, “‘Don’t wor- 
ry, it will come back. Theyalways come 
back.” 

Even as he spoke the moth returned, 
beating its wings against the light. 

“Catch it!” screamed my brother. 
“Catch it, catch it!” 

My father’s figure seemed to spring 
to enormous proportions; beyond him 
the smaller figure of my brother spun 
in circles, and the two butterfly nets 
whirled and swooped. My eyes blurred 
with the confusion of the two bodies 
dancing in the lantern light as the moth, 
luminous and mysterious, found itself 
caught in the airy turbulence of the 
swishing nets. Then I lost sight of it 
and my brother cried, “Oh, it’s gone! 
It’s gone!” 

My father came back to the circle of 
lantern light carrying his net with in- 
finite care. “I have it,” he said. “Look, 
I have it!” We bent over the ‘net, and 
saw the Atlas move inside it. My father 
slid his hand into the net, folded the 
wings gently, and took them and the 
great body between finger and thumb. 
Raptly, like a pair of acolytes, my broth- 
er and I watched him, as, holding the 
body firmly, he released the wings. 
‘They stood upright, then slowly opened 
and spread themselves; the fernlike an- 
tennae quivered, the ruby eyes glowed 
upon us. 

My brother drew a deep breath. “It’s 
going to be awfully difficult to kill,” he 
murmured. “We'll have to squeeze 
and squeeze and squeeze.” 

Something drew my gaze to my 
father’s face. It had a strange look, a 
stillness as if he were not listening, as 
if he were not actually there beside 
me, though I knew with my mind that 
of course he was. Deliberately, he op- 
ened his hand and allowed the moth to 
crawl from palm to middle finger and 
along the finger to the end, where it 
hesitated, pawing the abyss with its fore- 


’ feet. Then suddenly, with a great sweep 


of its wings, it scaled off, soundlessly, 
into the dark. —-CHRISTINE WEsTON 


THE FOURTH WEDDING FOR THE FORTY 
FIVE YEAR OLD HARD GUY OF THE SCREEN 
AND THE FIRST FOR HIS TWENTY YEAR OLD 
BRIDE WAS A SIMPLE ONE. THE CEREMONY 
LASTED ONLY THREE MONTHS.—d. P. 
dispatch. 


Simple but interminable. 








“This little piggy went to market, 
This little piggy stayed home, 
This little piggy had roast beef, 


This little piggy had none, 
This little piggy went wee 
And this little piggy...” 


qwee wee all the way home, 





RTHUR Upnuam Pops, the director 

of the Iranian Institute, at 9 

East Eighty-ninth Street, 1s 

well known all over Persia. He has 
visited the country fourteen times, most- 
ly on archeological expeditions. While 
Persia offers some hazards for the aver- 
age foreign traveller, it has never been 
much ofa problem to Pope. Except for 
a few attempts on his life by religious 
zealots, he has conducted his inspec- 
tions with little discomfort. In times 
past the Persians have expressed annoy- 
ance over the intrusions of outsiders. 
A mob in Teheran once attacked and 
killed an American consul who was tak- 
ing some pictures of a fountain that 
had a curse on it, and various sightseers 
have suffered violence. Owing to the 
uncommonly large number of curses 
favored by Mohammedanism, the re- 
ligion of Persia, unbelievers must pro- 
ceed with caution. Not so with Pope. 
“All of the gods, including Moham- 
med, must have been keeping an eye on 
him,” one of his colleagues recalled re- 
cently. ‘““He was as brave as a lion.” 
Pope takes a modest view of his wander- 
ings through Persia. “There isn’t the 
slightest danger,” he says. “It all de- 
pends on your attitude. The people 
can easily see that my motives are good.” 
On one or two occasions, however, 
Pope has run into groups of nearsighted 
Persians and had a lively time. Once, 
camera in hand, he was cheerily pre- 
paring to duck into a sacred mosque 
near a mountain village: It was a little 
after dawn, and he figured that no- 
body was up. - It developed, though, 
that the pastor, or sullah, was on hand, 
apparently working on some early- 
morning prayers. The mmullah hur- 
ried into town and collared several 
members of a caravan that had just ar- 
rived. ‘The men were washing up in 
the local horse trough, but they prom- 
ised to come over and kill Pope as soon 
as they had finished. Sure enough, they 
appeared in the mosque shortly and 
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started to keep their word. Fortu- 
nately, at this point a large, well-armed 
constable stepped out from behind 
column and broke up the meeting. He 
had been assigned by the mayor to tail 
Pope, whose friendly visiting habits had 
been heard of in that area. 

On another occasion, the director was 
saved by two soldiers. He had climbed 
up a trellis to the roof of a forbidden 
mosque and was stretched out on his 
stomach, getting a difficult angle shot 
of some frescoes. Six black-robed farash, 
or guardians of the shrine, spotted him 
from below and came scrambling up the 
trellis, carrying big, knotty clubs. The 
soldiers stopped them in the nick of time. 
Pope does not recall that he changed 
his horizontal position, although a hell- 
ish melee appeared to be in progress on 
the roof behind him. ‘They almost 
ruined one of the best photographs I 
have ever taken,” he later said testily. 
Not all of Pope’s encounters with Per- 
sian taboos were serious; now and then 
a danger signal turned out to be an 
amusing false alarm. One time he and 
several assistants were gathered in the 
courtyard of a temple that was under 
one of the heaviest taboos in the coun- 
try. Suddenly there was a loud ex- 
plosion, and the assistants dived for cov- 
er. ‘Get down, Pope, for God’s sake! 
The jig’s up!” they shouted, for the di- 
rector, who was thinking about taking 
some pictures, was still standing, with a 
look of deep meditation on his face. No 
further explosions were heard, and it 
was discovered at length that a passing 
crow had dropped a camel bone, which 
cracked apart on the stone paving.. On 
his last few expeditions, Pope had a 
blanket permission from the Shah to 
go anywhere he pleased in the coun- 
try. This was helpful in some cases, 
but a great many Persians in outlying 
regions had never heard of the Shah, 
and it is doubtful’whether they would 
have been much impressed if they had. 
Often the local authorities pleaded with 
Pope to enter the religious shrines dis- 
guised in some way. ‘The director went 
so far as to price a number of false 
beards in a catalogue, but he never got 
around to buying any. He just took 
his chances, and made out very well. 


Pv used to have a good deal of 
trouble with France, off and on. 
France, he felt, was inclined to take 


a proprietary attitude toward Persian 
culture, as a result of an insignificant 
treaty or two. This sometimes interfered 
with Pope’s operations. He was finally 
obliged to go to Washington-and urge 
Secretary of State Charles Evans — 
Hughes to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with France, and maybe start a 
war. ‘The Secretary thought it over a_ 
few minutes, then said no. In spite of 
France, Pope has managed to cover _ 
Persia very thoroughly. His researches ] 
there have not been superficial; he’s dug 
vigorously wherever he’s gone. Men — 
who have been on these expeditions with 
him cherish the memory of Pope on the 
trail of Persian lore. “‘We’ll dig up in the 
hills at Luristan tomorrow, fellows,” he 
might cry, and his associates were in for ~ 
some harrowing times. “I suppose the 
worst business was his automobile driv-_ 
ing,” one of his companions said recent-— 
ly. “It was dreaded throughout Per- 
sia.” After deciding where to dig, Pope 
would bundle his closest advisers and a 
number of picks, shovels, trowels, 
spades, and other tools into a second- 
hand Buick and be ready for the road. 
The rest of the party, including a crew 
of paid diggers, would follow in other 
cars, generally arriving a day to two 
weeks later, depending on how far 
away they were going. Nearly always 
Pope’s passengers would make a few 
feeble efforts to take over the driving. — 
“‘Aren’t you pretty tired, Arthur?” they 
would say, or “Arthur, you shouldn’t — 
jeopardize your health this way. Save 
up for the digging.” These ruses never — 
worked. Buttoning up his ragged old 
linen duster, Pope would grip the wheel, — 
fix his eye on the distant horizon, and — 
light out down the road at whatever © 
speed the car could muster. Sheep, 
horses, Persians, camels, goats, dogs, — 
and cats scattered whenever they saw 
him approaching, and usually just in 
time. He never seemed to notice the — 
coming of darkness. “Well,” one of his 
group might say, “I guess it’s about time 
to hole up for the night, hey, Arthur?” 
“We'll make Luristan by dawn if we 
push it, men,”’ Pope would cry, and per- 
haps yaw over on two wheels to miss a 
horse cart. Once on the scene, Pope was 
a picture of sure-footed industry. He 
appeared to function as a kind of human 
divining rod. Summoning his diggers, 
he might call out, ““Down you go right — 
here, lads. I have an idea we’ll uncover 





the lost bronzes before this day is out.” 
As often as not, he would be right. 
Pope’s contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of Persian culture cannot be 
exaggerated. If for nothing else, he will 
be remembered by posterity for his “Sur- 
vey of Persian Art,” a massive work, in 
six volumes, that weighs, in the ag- 
gregate, around fifty-five pounds. The 
Survey was completed in 1938, after 
eight years’ toil by Pope and a large 
staff of scholars. ‘To do the job, they 
established offices in New York, Paris, 
and London, and directed eleven ex- 
peditions to Persia from them. 
The work has a wide range, 
taking in not only the basic arts 
‘but also a number of dubious 
cousins, such as bookbinding 
and astronomy. It has many 
pictures and diagrams, and is 
liberally footnoted. ‘The Sur- 
vey has, in fact, what Pope 
believes.to be the longest foot- 
note on record, running a lit- 
tle better than five and a half 
pages. It was written by Dr. 
Phyllis Ackerman, Pope’s wife, 
who, among other things, 
proofread all six volumes of the 
work five times, straightened 
out the eight thousand cross 
references, and prepared the 
chapters on textiles, inconog- 
raphy, and early seals and fig- 
-urines. The Survey was pub- 
lished by the Oxford Press, and 
simultaneously with its appear- 
ance Pope and his associates 
held exhibitions of Persian art 
in several cities of this country 
and Europe. Part of the pub- 
lishing costs were borne by the 
Institute. Pope himself con- 
tributed thirty-five thousand 
dollars, his life’s savings. “The 
Survey never reached the best- 
seller list, but its appearance 
was hailed with rapture in 
scholastic circles. Many of the 
leading educators of America 
and Europe have said flatly that 
it is the most important cul- 
tural work of all time. The 
Aga Khan, a man of discrimi- 
nation, ordered ten sets of the 
Survey, saying that he wanted 
to present nine of them to 
friends, including Anthony 
Eden. Around the Institute 
the Survey creeps into the 
conversation much as King 
Charles’s head kept getting in- 
to Mr. Dick’s memorial in 


“David Copperfield.” Pope 


has a tendency to date all events in the 
organization’s history in relation to the 
Survey. “‘Let’s see,” he may say in an- 
swer to a visitor’s question about a tap- 
estry, ““we acquired that in the fourth 
year of the Survey, the trip old Potts 
broke his leg crawling through the ruins 
at Asterabad.” 

The director credits Dr. Ackerman 
with much of the success of the Survey. 
Her chapters on textiles and iconogra- 
phy are considered among the most pro- 
found in the book. “She is one of those 
Pope 
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incredible human_ beings, says 
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occasionally, throwing up his hands in a 
helpless gesture. ‘‘One of the truly re- 
markable minds.”” He and the Doctor, 
a tall, unruffed woman with an unmis- 
takably erudite look, function as a kind 
of reciprocating claque. Dr. Ackerman 
cannot be too energetic in her praise of 
Pope, and Pope, in turn, defers to no- 
body in his admiration of Dr. Acker- 
man. It may well be one of the most 
successful marriages in history. The two 
met in 1913, when Pope was teaching 
philosophy at the University of Califor- 
nia. She turned up in a Plato class of his, 





“Were all out of everything.” 
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and he admits today that he viewed her 
with great suspicion. “I was skeptical, a 
little hostile,” he says. “She was known 
around the university as the miracle 
child.” Miss Ackerman, according to 
the best sources, was at that time almost 
unbearably precocious. One of her fa- 
vorite activities was calling out the an- 
swers to difficult mathematical prob- 
lems as the instructor was writing the 
problems on the blackboard. “It was 
uncanny and frightening,” a classmate 
has said. “The poor chap might be just 
in the process of putting down the final 
Y’s and X’s—quadratic equations or 
calculus or some such thing—when she 
would cry out ‘Twelve!’ and, so help 
me, it would be the answer. The rest of 
the class got nothing out of the course 
whatever.” Pope was not especially 
eager to take on a prodigy, since he him- 
self, at thirty-two, was still considered 
rather precocious, but Miss Ackerman 
seemed a little subdued by Plato, and 
they got along harmoniously. 

So profound was Pope’s influence on 
the miracle child that she abandoned 
mathematics and took her doctor’s de- 
gree in philosophy. She was appointed 
an instructor in the philosophy de- 
partment shortly afterward. Her trea- 
tise on “Hegel and Pragmatism” a 
few years later upset the entire edu- 
cational world. “Oh, what a critical 
indictment that was!” Pope says. “Mar- 
vellous, brilliant!”? They were married 
in 1920, after they had come to New 
York, Pope to work on a book called 
“Philosophical Maladies of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” which he never fin- 
ished, and Dr. Ackerman to write a 
column on art for the New York Globe. 
The Doctor is not Pope’s first wife. In 
1905, at which time he was teaching 
philosophy at Brown, he married Miss 
Bertha Damon, who divorced him sev- 
eral years later and then turned out a 
best-seller entitled “Grandma Called It 
Carnal.” 


OPE was born in Phenix, Rhode 

Island, in 1881. His family was 
rather well known in the area. His 
mother’s father, a sea captain named 
Titus, stood out in particular. The 
sailors on that coast ran like deer when 
they saw him coming, as they were 
afraid he would talk them into shipping 
with him. Captain Titus was widely re- 
garded as mad. While his ship was in 
port, he was fairly calm, spending his 
time climbing up and down masts, with 
a solid-silver spyglass between his teeth, 
to keep in practice. At sea, he was not- 
ed for numerous eccentricities. Among 


DEATH WITH SOUND EFFECTS 


VERSES COMPOSED UPON HEARING THAT SCIENTISTS ARE RECORDING THE 
MATING CALLS OF MOSQUITOES AND PLAN TO USE THEM TO LURE THE IN- 
SECTS TO THEIR DOWNFALL 


When summer’s warm upon the breeze 
And evening shrouds the glens, 


Oh, pity poor Anopheles 
And Culex Pipiens, 


Whom Science, on deliberate vote, 
Has destined for a Liebestod. 


The mists will fall, the moon will rise, 
Darkness the daylight veto. 

Then forward to his strange demise 
Will race the blithe mosquito, 

Antennae tuned to catch the tender 

Accents of the female gender. 


From duty will he turn away 
To bear an ardent torch. 
He’ll leave his work and leave his play 


On patio or porch, 


Desert the foray intramural, 

The city roof, the terrace rural, 

The chosen grasses, moist and deep, 
The chamber dedicate to sleep, 

The bright, the unscreened living room, 
And hurry off to meet his doom— 
Yea, quit, no matter how it rankles, 
His job on easy arms and ankles. 


Foregoing much, forgetting all, 
Save love or matrimony, 

He’ll fly—to find that mating call 
A trick, a trap, a phony, 

And come to grief with no defense, 

The victim of his sentiments. 


For thus, weighed down by nature’s fetters, 
The lower orders ape their betters. 
—Puy tuts McGINLEy 


other things, he kept thinking up un- 
usual forms of discipline. Instead of con- 
fining unruly seamen below, he tied 
them in rocking chairs up on deck. 
On a brisk day, if the man rocked ac- 
cording to instructions, he was apt to 
overturn and crack his head every three 
or four minutes. This always caused 
the captain to roar with laughter. Once, 
in a terrible storm, most of the ship’s 





water casks split open. To conserve 
water, he tied the dipper to a mast- 
head that was swinging like a metro- 
nome. “Have a drink any time you 
please, boys,’ called the captain. 
““There’s plenty of water for one and 
all.” The captain was, however, most 
celebrated for his familiarity with the 
ocean bottom. As was known all over . 
the world, he could take a sounding, ex- 
amine the sediment, and fix his where- 
abouts within a few miles. According 
to old records, he was never seen to 
fail, One time a sailor got a bottle of 
dirt from some relatives in Kansas and 
slipped some into the sounding lead 
when Titus wasn’t looking. The cap- 
tain made an examination, then turned 
to the crew and said, “If I didn’t know 
we were two hundred miles off Cape 


-Hatteras, I’d swear we were just north 
of Topeka.” Captain Titus lived to an 
advanced age and died ashore, burning 
up in a tavern. 
Pope owes his interest in Persia to 
two aunts, sisters of his father, who lived 
in Boston and were unusually progres- 
sive. “They were among the first five 
or six lady doctors in this country. Re- 
fused admittance to Harvard in the late 
eighteen-sixties, they picked up some 
scientific lore from a couple of local 
druggists and went to Vienna and Paris, 
where they gave a series of rather spec- 
tacular soirées and studied medicine on 
the side. When the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out, they were living in 
Paris. Although the American Minister 
told them to leave, they stayed on 
through the siege of Paris, during which 
they ate horse meat and caught small- 
pox, then treated each other. At the 
height of one skirmish, they drove a 
horse and buggy between the lines at the 
Place de la Concorde and stopped the 
show. Both sides ceased fire and came 
out to the buggy for a chat. The sis- 
ters invited everyone to a horse-meat 
party the following evening and drove 
off, after which the firing recom- 
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menced. ‘The story was given promi- 
nence in quite a few papers at home and 
abroad. In the course of their travels, 
the sisters acquired a number of Persian 


rugs. hese were later to arouse the 
imagination of their young nephew and 
lay the foundation for the cultural 
renaissance of Persia. 

Other members of Pope’s family also 
made their mark. His uncle, Albert 
Pope, was a famous bicycle manufac- 
turer and had, besides, risen to the rank 
of brigadier general during the Civil 
War at the rather early age of twenty- 
three. Pope’s mother was in the first 
class at Wellesley, and his father was a 
Baptist clergyman. His father died of 
overwork and frustration as a result of 
trying to organize a choral society in 
a region noted for its monotones. As 
a child, Pope was sickly but dogged. 
Up to his fifth year, he spent most of 
his time brooding, but after that, to get 
his mind off his ailments, he struck out 
in several directions. Among other 
activities, he built some highly artistic 
ship models and started doing research 
in acoustics and interior decorating. 
Later on, he was to use this knowledge 
in solving the acoustical difficulties of 





the San Francisco Opera House and in 
decorating a Western hotel whose man- 
ager had a Persian turn of mind. Before 
the boy was ten, he was mildly celebrat- 
ed as a bird walker and was beginning - 
to show signs of musical genius. Pope 
was scheduled to give a piano con- 
cert at a music school in Newburyport 
when he was thirteen, but the proprietor 
unexpectedly sold the school and called 
the concert off. Soon after this, Pope 
enrolled in the Worcester Academy 
and temporarily gave the piano up. At 
prep school he was a champion debater 
and active in sports, although his health 
was still uncertain. As a rule, the 
youngster turned up for track meets 
carrying a number of tonics and other 
medications. “Taking a nip of Scott’s 
Emulsion every few hundred yards, he 
would run the mile, and then have a 
pull at his extract of rhubarb and 
throw the discus. He once managed a 
neat victory in the high hurdles while 
wearing a big mustard plaster. At 
Brown, where Pope went after Worces- 
ter, he was also athletic, winning his 
letter in both track and baseball. At this 
time too, he took up bicycle racing. 
Pope’s Uncle Albert, the bicycle king, 


had taught him to ride at the age of six, 
and the boy developed powerful mus- 
cles in his legs. Altogether, he won 
twenty-three races out of twenty-four, 
dropping the one during a bad case of 
grippe. 

When Pope graduated from Brown, 
in 1904, he was kept on as an instructor 
in philosophy. He taught there two 


rears and then resigned to do graduate 
y g 2 


work at Cornell and Harvard, after 
which he returned to Brown for a year 
or so and then became an assistant pro- 
fessor in philosophy at the University of 
California. He stayed there seven years 
and then moved on to Amherst. While 
Pope was teaching school, he began to 
look into the subject of liberalism. He 
believes today that he has always had a 
liberal spirit but that it took association 
with the liberal minds in the universities 
to nourish it. As a boy, he had often 
defended the colored children of his 
neighborhood; by the time he reached 
Amherst, he was ready for other de- 
pressed groups. For a while he devoted 
himself to the Irish, who he felt were 
being bullied by the English, and then 
he switched over to India. After we en- 
tered the World War, Pope temporar- 


“Thank you very, very much. I dowt know how I can ever repay you.” 





ily abandoned his uplift and went to 
work for the Army as a civilian. His 
job was to make speeches to high-rank- 
ing officers instructing them how to 
judge men for promotions. ‘The War 
Department had decided that such a 
course was advisable when it discovered 
that one general had been basing all his 
promotions on palmistry and another 
had simply advanced the men who 
looked well in their uniforms. The Gen- 
eral Staff tried to put Pope in a uniform, 
but he successfully resisted, contending 
that if he wore it badly a lot of the gen- 
erals would go to sleep during his 
speeches. 

In New York, ‘after the war, Pope 

wanted to resume his elevation at the 
minorities, but he was unable to decide 
which was the most submerged. Conse- 
quently, he organized a group called the 
League of Oppressed Peoples and fig- 
ured that he would hoist them all up. 
He also tried to interest President Wilson 
in letting him arrange what to do about 
the countries that had stayed neutral 
during the war, but the President had 
other plans. By this time—the early 
twenties—Pope had also begun to think 
seriously about Persia. .He says that his 
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aunts’ rugs had been on his mind all 
along but that he had been too busy to 
give them much attention. It suddenly 
occurred to him that the Persians were 
just as submerged as anybody else, and 
maybe more. The realization electri- 
fied him. Before long he could see his 
destiny: he would concentrate on Persia 
and let the rest of the world more or less 
shift for itself. Io carry out this one- 
man rescue of a sunken nation would, 
of course, require capital. Having fi- 
nanced himself on several speaking tours 
as chairman of the League, during 
which the monetary response was nota- 
bly sluggish, Pope had just enough cash 
left to pay his next month’s rent, lacking 
eight dollars. Something had to be done. 
His solution was forthright and ingeni- 
ous. He decided to bone up and hang out 
his shingle as an adviser on the purchase 
of Persian and other Islamic objects of 
art. He emerged somewhat rapidly as an 
expert on the East, but this does not im- 
ply that his counsel was suspect. On the 


contrary, he was probably better in- — 
formed on the subject than any other . 


man in the country by the time he set up 
shop. With characteristic zeal, he had 
gone through all the literature on Ori- 
ental culture and talked to ev- 
erybody he could find who had 
been to the Orient or knew 
somebody who had. His busi- 
ness was brisk, and his clients 
were unanimously pleased with 
his advice. Acting for some of 
the wealthiest people in the 
country, he bought things like 


he got fees ranging up to ten 


man joined him in the counsel- 
lor service. During the war, she 
had been the first secretary of 
the Third Assistant Secretary 
of War and had had a lot to 
do with the administration of 
conscientious objectors. If a 
concert violinist, say, had sent 
word to his draft board that he 
believed in fiddling but not in 
fighting, Dr. Ackerman saw 
that his case was investigated 
thoroughly. 

By 1925, when Pope made 
his first trip to Persia, he and 
‘the Doctor had an enviable 

standing as authorities on the 
East and Near East. Ina gen- 
eral way, they split up the 


ing himself largely to art, ar- 
chitecture, and history, and the 
Doctor concentrating on tex- 
tiles and iconography. It would 


rugs, tapestry, and pottery, and — 


thousand dollars. Dr. Acker- 





available culture, Pope devot- © 
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HE DREAMED OF A HOLIDAY 


- IN A WORLD AT PEACE... 





OF ALL the influences upon thought and feeling, there 


is none more compelling than music... melodies 
familiar and heartwarming, opening new vistas of 
memory ...experiences yet to be lived... 

No matter what kind of music touches your inner 
self and brings you the deepest personal satisfaction, 
you will enjoy it most on a Stromberg-Carlson. 

In FM, Standard Broadcast, or record reproduc- 
tion, Stromberg-Carlson makes it possible for you to 
hear all music as it was meant to be heard — with 
utmost clarity, with utmost realism in every gradation 
of tone. And once you have known the fuller, richer 
quality of a Stromberg-Carlson, you will never be 


content with a lesser instrument. 


For the main radio in your home... there 
is nothing finer than a 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


© 1945. STROMBERG@-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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SHE PLANNED A HOMECOMING... 


FOR THEIR SON 


IF YOU ARE among those who have promised themselves a 
Stromberg-Carlson after the war, this is our promise to you: 
We are now planning the finest FM and Standard Broadcast 
instruments we have ever made—finest in every detail of 
radio reception and record reproduction—in cabinetry. You 
will be able to choose your Stromberg-Carlson from a superb 
variety in a wide price range. 
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The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs" 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Miile 

Bob e Joseph . Evelyn « Ruth 
Kennedy Buloff Wyckoff Weston 
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Lyrics by Music by 
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BROADWAY THEA. at 53rd St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY” 


—Lewis Nichols, Times 
















A New Comedy 
by NORMAN KRASNA 

Directed by MOSS HART 

NEW YORK—HENRY MILLER’S Thea., Air-Conditioned 
43rd St. East of B’way. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 
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be difficult to say which of them is the 
better expert on rugs. The Doctor says 
that her husband has no equal in this 
field, but he demurs. “The fact is,” 
he says, “I yield with no hesitation, 
none whatever. Oh, I know what that 
woman can do. It’s bewildering to 
watch.” Dr. Ackerman has indeed done 
spectacular work in the rug line, as well 
as in tapestries and textiles. There was 
the case, when they were in England, 
of one tapestry that she 
suspected was of Flem- 
ish origin, around the 
fifteenth century. After 
going over it on her 
hands and knees with 
a large magnifying 
glass, she announced 
that she had found the 
name Piat Van Roome 
cleverly hidden in the 
design, adding that at 
times it used to be for- 
bidden in Belgium for 
a tapestry maker to 
sign his product. To check up on this 
name, Dr. Ackerman hurried to the 
British Museum and got to work. After 
much digging, she found what she was 
looking for—an ancient bill, in the 
household accounts of some forgotten 
Duke of Burgundy, for several tapes- 
tries woven by one Piat Van Roome. 
It is this kind of detection that has estabs 
lished the Popes’ reputation for infalli- 
bility. They never render a decision 
unless they are positive. At the Insti- 
tute, Dr. Ackerman does a lot of weay- 
ing herself, and always works her maid- 
en name, Phyllis Ackerman, and the 
date boldly into the design. ‘There 
will be no crawling and _ snooping 
through my things,’ she says. 
“They’re as clear as the nose on your 
face.” Dr, Ackerman is bringing out 
a book this summer which, according 
to one scholar, is “the most extraor- 
dinary performance in the humanities 
of the twentieth century.” 
called “Early Ritual Arts of China” and 
will demonstrate that many of the primi- 
tive Chinese arts were actually of west- 
ern Asiatic origin. “She has cracked the 
code,” Pope says darkly. “That’s all I 
can tell you. But it’s going to shake some 
of our concepts to their foundations.” 


HE war has halted the Institute’s 

expeditions but has perhaps stepped 
up its other activities. Pope in particu- 
lar has been hard pressed of late. 
has just supervised a number of projects 
for the Army, among them a lengthy 
pamphlet on Japanese psychological 
warfare. To do this job, a research staff 
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went through several hundred Japanese 

books and documents. Pope thinks this 
pamphlet will pretty well put the Japs in 

their place if the Army uses it right. He 

has also broadcast in several languages to 

peoples abroad and performed numer- 
ous confidential services for the various 
war agencies. He and Dr. Ackerman 

have written around a hundred articles 
on Persia for the next edition of the En- 

cyclopedia Britannica. When Pope con- 

sented to act as adviser 

on Persia for the Bri- 

tannica, he considered 

its material thoroughly 

inaccurate, so he re- 

wrote the articles from 

beginning to end. Since 

then he has periodically 

rewritten his own arti- 

cles, because he always 

feels obliged to alter 

anything he reads about 

Persia, no matter who. 
wrote it. Pope does a 

lot of other writing, 

much of it to the editors of news- 

papers. His letters-to-the-editor are on 

a variety of subjects, and usually indig- 

nant. The Times once made the mis- 

take of comparing Hitler to Darius, the 

Persian conqueror, who is Pope’s fa- 

vorite historical character. ‘The direc- 

tor retaliated with a literary barrage 

of spectacular ferocity, all of which the 

Times obligingly printed. On other . 
occasions he has taken violent exception 

to Eddie Rickenbacker’s conservative 

views on labor, and to ignorance, . 
France, misunderstanding, critics of 
Omar Khayyam, ill will, folly, and 

dog bite. Newspaper readers who fol- 

low his letters believe that the apex of his 
efforts to date was a shattering rebuttal 

he wrote to a letter in the Times by 

John Dewey, attacking the pro-Russian 

flavor of Ambassador Davies’ “Mission 

to Moscow.” ‘The reaction to Pope’s 

contribution was so intense that he re- 

marked later, with some bitterness, “‘If 
I’m remembered by posterity, it will be 

as the Professor Whosis who wrote that 

letter against John Dewey.” 

The newspapers enjoy hearing from 
Pope. His letters are spirited and elo- 
quent, and they generally stir up a sat- 
isfactory racket. He is in great demand 
as a speaker. Although he prefers to 
talk about his specialty, he accepts en- 
gagements to speak on other topics. 
Two years. ago he delivered the an- 
nual Lincoln’s Day address at Cooper 
‘Union. It ran.a little over an hour and 
a half, and was mostly about Lincoln, 
with various side trips into the East. 
“And what of aristocratic Iran, the 


land of legend, of romance, of mighty 
monarchs and warriors, of great poets 
and artists?’ Pope asked at one point. 
And at another he said, “Lincoln knew 
no Arabs, but he would have enjoyed 
meeting them, and they would have 
recognized ‘him as a great sheik.” Sev- 
eral people who heard the speech ob- 
served later that it was a novel Lin- 
coln’s Day offering, and presented the 
Great Emancipator in a rather Oriental 
light. 

Aside from their work, Pope and Dr. 
Ackerman live a quiet life at their apart- 
ment in the Institute. They accept few 
social engagements, preferring to stay 
home and think about Persia. To help 
keep their minds on that country, they 
have five Persian cats, which frequently 
create lively situations around the Insti- 
tute. “Lhe cats seem unusually restless 
and are often found in desk drawers, in 
the hats of students, and swinging from 
the chandeliers. “hey also have a ten- 
dency to climb up on the slide projectors 
and get in the light beam, which gives 
an erroneous impression of Persian art. 
Pope recently started taking piano les- 
sons, in an effort to reawaken the musi- 
cal spirit he had when he almost gave the 
concert at Newburyport. He practices 
an hour every evening, and has now 
worked up to playing.the slow move- 
ment of a Mozart concerto. He plays 
well, but he says that he gets winded 
easily. here can be no doubt that Pope 
will master the concerto. Since boyhood, 
he has been winning through when all 
around him stronger men were falling. 
Typical of this tenacity was the 1930 
expedition to Persia. “By the end of 
May we were in the field and ready to 
begin digging,” the director wrote in 
the Institute’s bulletin. ““We dug all the 
month of June, and then broke off work 
for the summer, on account of heat and 
malaria. When we reached Teheran 
our entire staff, with one exception, had 
to be sent to the hospital for a fortnight.” 
The exception, of course, was Pope. He 
had been in favor of digging on through 
the summer. 

—Rosert Lewis Tayor 
(This is the second of two articles 


on Mr. Pope.) 


Possibly the conditions revealed by this 
incident help explain why into the hands of 
the Americans the Germans preferred to 
fall rather than of the Russians.—Kansas 
City Star. 

Let’s see, how did Longfellow put 
it—‘‘Into each American hand some 
German must fall, Some days must be 
dark and Russian.” 





Gateway to New York=-Penn Station 


Dialogue at Dinner 


He: What's this? She: Why, it's Campbell's Black Bean 
Soup, dear. He: Hum. She: Carol practically made me 
buy some. She says Tom’s simply crazy about it. They have 
it just lots for supper... and when they entertain. Do try 
it, lamb. He: Hum. She: Isn't it smo-o-0-th? And the sea- 
soning’s so delicate and . .. Why, darling, you've nearly 
finished yours already! He: Ummm! 'S any more? 


P.S. Have “you” and “he” tried this smart soup ? 


Cambell. BLACK BEAN SOUP 


P.P.S. Some like to float a slice of lemon on it. 
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HAROLD ARLEN E. Y. HARBURG 
Book by SIG HERZIG and FRED SAIDY 
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“THE play the whole country is talk- 
ing about."".—GARLAND, Jour.-Amer, 
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documentary produced by the 

Pictorial Service of the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps, war is not the hellish, 
spectacular nightmare that it was in 
“Desert Victory” or the high, heroic 
enterprise that it was in 
“Fighting Lady.” Instead, it 
is a dirty, deadly business, con- 
ducted by men too aware of 
doom to indulge in any roman- 
tic gestures. Written, directed, and 
narrated by Major John Huston, and 
supervised by Colonel Frank Capra, 
“San Pietro” describes the struggle of 
one infantry regiment to capture a small 
town in the Liri Valley of southern 
Italy toward the close of 1943. In a flat, 
pedantic tone, which often gives the 
effect of an acid parody of the typical 
military commentator, Major Huston 
outlines the objectives involved in the 
battle for San Pietro as the camera 
ranges over mountains so vast that the 
soldiers fighting in them create only a 
puny stir. As the Major talks tactics, 
the film discovers the men who will put 
them into play—the gum-chewing foot 
soldiers, abstracted as ruminants, alike 
only in the fact that they wear the same 
uniform. There is no superfluous under- 
lining of various origins and racial 
stocks, however; the men are presented 
simply as soldiers, with no cute observa- 
tions that among them there are 
Smiths, Cohens, and Kellys. 

The conquest of San Pietro is pre- 
sented by Major Huston not as a matter 
of grand mechanical sweeps or dashing 
aerial gymnastics. The infantrymen 
move stolidly against an enemy that is 
rarely seen, yard by yard, at a cost of 
one life to the yard, and when they col- 
lapse into the limp untidiness of death, 
the camera makes no effort to find 
dignity in their twisted bodies. From 
the muddy holes and rocky hideouts 
where they fall; the camera follows 
them right into their graves, swaddled 
in winding sheets like laundry in a pil- 
lowcase. 

In “San Pietro” there are only a 
few of the clichés that stamp the usual 
military film—the generals gathered 
around the inevitable map, the inevitable 
synchronization of the wrist watches. 
But to offset such scenes, there is the 
moving record of the people of San 
Pietro emerging from the shambles 
that was their town. ‘The smallness 
of the place makes it possible for 
Major Huston to catch the dazed old 
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men, the weeping matrons, the curi- 
ous children as they wander through 
the rubble, and to group them, with 
no forced dramatics, around a pit 
from which the body of a gray-haired 
woman is being dug. With an extra- 
ordinary frankness, Major 
Huston’s narration points up 
the fact that, while the peo- 
ple of San Pietro were con- 
vinced that the battle for their 
town was to effect their liberation, it 
was actually a strictly military operation. 
Whatever it was, it has resulted in 
the best documentary to come out of 
this war. 


At one point in “The Great John 
L.,” which introduces Bing Cros- 
by as a producer, a young lady looks 
into the close-set eyes of Greg McClure, 
a newcomer who plays the title role, and 
remarks, “Deep inside there is beauty.” 
This sort of dialogue—and there’s 
plenty of it—is evidently designed to 
bolster the film’s dreamy contention 
that, far from being a simple Neander- 
thal type, the Boston Strong Boy was as 
full of hidden depths as Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Itis only with a kindof pained 
reluctance that the fabricators of ““The 


Great John L.” tear themselves brief- E 
ly away from probing the Sullivan — 
psyche to establish the fact that their 
protagonist had a right hand as au- ~~ 


thoritative as a shillelagh. All the 
monumental brawls in which Sullivan 


participated are compressed into a few 
moments in order that the picture may. 
dwell with interminable detail on John * 
L.’s alleged mewling over the lost love __ 
of his youth, Except when he is in the 


ring, where he reveals a commendable 


muscular competence, Mr. McClure is 
grimly impassive, and he finally subsides 
into what appears to be outright cata- 


lepsy while attempting to portray John 


L.’s final triumphant struggle against 
liquor. Surrounding Mr. McClure in- 


this Crosby enterprise are such com- 
petent performers as Wallace Ford 
and J. M. Kerrigan, and such delect- 
able ones as Linda Darnell and Bar- 
bara Britton. They are uniformly 
unhappy. 


N “A Thousand and One Nights,” 
the genie that drifts out of Aladdin’s 
lamp is a bouncy little redhead. ‘This 
is its only point of departure from all the 
other Technicolor interpretations of 
Arabia. —JoHn McCarTENn 


THE CURRENT CINEMA | 
Brief Masterwork 
[° “San Pietro,’ a_thirty-minute. 
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OF ALL THINGS 
DMIRAL HAtsEy’s warships have 
been shelling cities on the coast — 
of Honshu without any inter- — 
ference from the Japanese Navy. Ap- _ 
parently the Imperial Fleet has no in- 
tention of being dragged into this cruel 
and senseless war. 


The United Nations Security Char- 
ter has been approved by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee with only 
one dissenting vote. Naturally, that — 
was cast by Hiram Johnson, who does 
not believe that we should have any 


foreign relations. 
e 


Newspapermen are not allowed to 
attend the Big Three conference at 
Potsdam. ‘The authorities seem to feel 
that this triangle story is not suitable for 
reporters’ tender ears. : 


Eisenhower and Montgomery have 
ordered a relaxation of the rule against > 
fraternization with the Germans. Allied 
soldiers will now be allowed to talk to 
the frauleins in their well-known fra- 


ternal way. 
. 


King Leopold says that he will not 
give up the Belgian throne. However, 
he will remain in Austria for the pres- 
ent, in the hope that absence will make 
his people’s hearts grow fonder. 


ror Seamebriaia io 


e 

ag 

Viscount Wayvell announces with re-— 
gret that the Simla conference has 
broken down because of a fresh attack | 
of that old Moslem-Hindu trouble. 
Every time the boys got together to talk 
politics, it seems, they started arguing — 


* 


about religion. ay 
=) ie 

New Yorkers are still trying to car-_ 
ry on a miserable existence without 
newspapers. There are many pitiful — 
reports of citizens who could find noth- — 
ing to curl up with except a good book. — 


e 4 


Unprecedented numbers of tourists” 
are arriving in New York from various” 
points in Europe. These travellers 
agree that they have seen enough pic- 
turesque ruins to last them a lifetime. 


Householders are glad to hear that 
butter has been reduced to. sixteen 
points a pound. The O.P.A. ordered 
this cut, of course, because of the grave 
shortage of margarine. 2 

—Howarp BruBAKER . 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE | 


IFE aboard a surrendered 
German submarine as it 
made its way slowly to our shores 

could be a sombre business. I gathered 
this the other day while talking with a 
young officer who, as a naval correspond- 
ent attached to the staff of the admiral 
in charge of destroyers and destroyer es- 
corts engaged in anti-submarine war- 
fare in the Atlantic, had been aboard 
a surrendered U-boat during the three- 
day journey it made to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, from the point off the 
Grand Bank where it had given up. 
The submarine, the seven-hundred- 
and-forty-ton U-805, was the second 
to be brought into an east-coast port 
under the terms of the Reich’s capitu- 
lation. ‘The boarding party which took 
her over was by no means as large as 
the German crew which remained on 
board. When men find themselves 
aboard an enemy warship with a nu- 
merically superior group of prisoners, 
they are in an uneasy situation, particu- 
larly when they are jammed in as tight 
as they are on a submarine. It was a 
wet, severe passage. 

The story starts the day President 
Truman proclaimed our victory in Eu- 
rope. Immediately after his announce- 
ment, a Navy radio station on the east 
coast began beaming instructions in 
German to any U-boat commanders 
who might be in the North Atlantic, 
repeating the capitulation order of Ad- 
miral Doenitz and telling them the 
details of how they were to surrender. 
At twilight the following day, the moni- 
tors at the station picked up their first 
reply, a message from the captain of the 
U-805, stating that he had received 
the instructions and wished to surren- 
der his ship. The latitude and 
longitude he gave placed him 
some two hundred miles east of 
Newfoundland. ‘This message 
was acknowledged and relayed 
to the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, where the 
805 was scratched from the list 
of enemy submarines at sea. 
Then it was passed along to 
Commander Destroyers Atlantic 
Fleet, the officer whose ships 
were responsible for bringing 
surrendered U-boats in to U. S. 
ports. 

At dawn the next day, two 
destroyer escorts—the U.S.S. 
Varian and the U.S.S. Otter— 
cleared the windswept port of 
Argentia, Newfoundland, and 
headed out toward the U-805’s 


THE SURRENDER OF THE U~805 


position to bring her into port. By 
late afternoon of the following day, 
the two ships, after beating their way 
through fog and high seas, were close 
enough to talk to her by short-wave 
radio. A German-speaking member 
of the Otter’s crew broadcast in the 
enemy’s language to the submarine, 
which answered at once, again giving 
its latitude and longitude. It was not 
far away, but because the light was 
failing and the sea was running high 
it was decided not to try to board the 
sub that night. Instead, the U-805 
was ordered to be at the same loca- 
tion the following dawn for a rendez- 
vous. “I understand,” came back the 
reply. 

When dawn broke the next day, the 
fog was still heavy on the water, the 
wind was raw, and the sea was stil! 
high. The Otter and Varian were cruis- 
ing slowly, several hundred yards apart, 
when suddenly, out of the mist a couple 
of hundred yards off the Otter’s star- 
board bow, the submarine appeared, a 
rusty monster, riding low in the water 
and making scant headway. Its con- 
ning tower was crowded with members 
of the crew, standing there quietly and 
staring. 

Using international code on its blink- 
er lights, the Otter signalled, “Do you 
understand English?” 

SA little,’ came back the answer 
from a signal lamp on the submarine’s 
conning tower. 

“Stop engines,” ordered the Otter. 
“Put all your crew belowdecks. I will 
send a boarding party.” 

The submarine’s exhausts stopped 
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bubbling smoke as her engines 
died. Her conning tower was 
cleared of men, except for two motion- 
less figures. 


HE boarding party consisted of 
three officers and twenty enlisted 
men from the Otter and Varian, who 
were specially trained for the job ahead 
of them. They were all aboard the Ot- 
ter and were commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Artie F. White, the Otter’s en- 
gineer officer, White went into the 
Navy sixteen years ago as an enlisted 
man. He is of medium build, wears 
spectacles, and talks with a hoarse, rasp- 
ing voice that is a little like the remote 
wheeze of a collier’s foghorn. ‘The 
members of the boarding party, wear- 
ing heavy, foul-weather clothing and 
galoshes, and all suitably armed, lined 
up at the Otter’s rail. A motor whale- 
boat with a four-man crew was hoisted 
over the side. Supplies consisting of 
coffee, sugar, condensed milk, bread, a - 
case of Campbell’s tomato soup, and a 
carton of mess gear were lowered into 
the whaleboat, together with blankets, 
a walkie-talkie radio, and a box contain- 
ing a big length of heavy chain, some 
lighter lengths, and a number of pad- 
locks. Then White and ten other mem- 
bers of the boarding party climbed down 
a Jacob’s ladder into the whaleboat. The. 
rest of the party remained on the Otter 
and waited for the whaleboat to make 
a second trip, about a half hour later., 
Before leaving the ship, White turned 
over his gold watch, signet ring, and 
wallet to a fellow-officer to be sent home 
to his wife in case anything went wrong. 
Some of the others in the group took 
similar precautions, and all of them left 
behind a letter to be mailed home 
in the event of their death. 
Once the whaleboat was 
trimmed, the coxswain shoved 
off and headed for the subma- 
rine, on which the guns of the 
two surface craft were kept 
trained. Every man in the 
whaleboat was carrying an auto- 
matic pistol or a Thompson sub- 
machine gun, and two gunner’s 
mates in the group were also 
armed with hand grenades. The 
men went aboard on the lee side 
of the submarine, a fairly peril- 
ous operation in view of the high 
seas which belted the whaleboat 
about while its crew tried to hold 
it close to the sub with boat 
hooks so that the passengers 
could jump. Lieutenant White 
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was the first man on the submarine, 
making an inelegant but successful leap 
as the whaleboat rode the crest of a 
wave. He was followed by the two 
gunner’s mates, who landed on the hull 
of the sub in a trot, holding their gren- 
ades in their hands. The rest of the men 
got aboard the U-805 one after another 
as best they could, some standing by for 
a bit to lend a hand with the supplies. 
Then the whaleboat started back for its 
second load. 

White ran down the submarine’s 
main deck to the base of the con- 
ning tower, climbed the iron rungs 
of the ladder leading to its top, 
jumped the rim of the upper platform, 
and plumped onto the tower’s deck. 
There he returned the salutes of the 
two Nazis, who were awaiting him 
rather nervously. One of them, a short 
and stocky man with a pale, round face, 
was the sub’s captain, Commander 
Richard Bernadelli. The other, -who 
was short but slender and had sunken 
cheeks and a sharp countenance, was 
the executive officer, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Herman Seidel. Both Germans 
were wearing black dress uniforms with 
visored caps that had gold braid on the 
brims. Seidel spoke fluent English, the 
captain none. White said, “You and 
your officers and men are prisoners of 
war. I am assuming command.” “‘Very 
well,” replied Seidel in a low tone. 
Then he translated for the captain. . 

Carrying out carefully rehearsed as- 
signments, the two gunner’s mates had 
arrived in the conning tower right be- 
hind White, closely followed by a 
fireman first class, who spoke German. 
The three enlisted men now ducked 
down one of the two conning-tower 
hatches leading to the submarine’s in- 
terior—a dank, electrically-lit region 
split up into compartments by bulkheads 
glistening with moisture. There were a 
half dozen of these compartments—the 
forward torpedo room, the control 
room, the room leading up to the con- 
ning tower, the wardroom, the engine 
room, and the after torpedo room, the 
two biggest being the forward and after 
torpedo rooms, where the crew had 
living quarters and where they were 
now standing beside their bunks. 

A gunner’s mate stationed himself in 
each of the torpedo rooms and stood 
there, grenade in hand, while the Ger- 
man-speaking fireman moved about 
among the Germans, warning them to 
behave themselves. Almost all the pris- 
oners—young, blond, big-boned fellows 
with thick wrists—seemed to be in good 
physical shape. Almost all of them wore 
their hair as long as Johnny Weissmul- 





ler’s. One sailor had a completely hair- 
less skull, the result of a skin ailment. 
The officers within the sub, like the 
two on the conning tower, were in 
black dress uniforms, but the men wore 
the Nazi submariners’ equivalent of our 
dungarees—gray, leather-and-horsehair 
two-piece suits—and high black leather 
boots. 

Tagging the advance guard down 
the conning-tower hatch came J. P. 
McAndrews of New York City, 
a husky fireman second class, who 
brought with him four short 


locks. He paid no attention to the 
three Americans and their prisoners but 
started at once to chain and lock up 
the control gear for the two forward 
master sea valves so that they could not 
be opened to scuttle the submarine. He 
did the same with the two after valves 
and then wormed his way down to the 
cramped space between the hull and the 


interior deck where the fuel and ballast | 


tanks are. He found these in good 
order. Elsewhere on the submarine, 
other members of the boarding party 
were carrying out their prearranged 
tasks. Henry Kiem, a twenty-year-old 
signalman from Hoboken, New Jersey, 
went aft on the main deck where the 
sub’s 37-mm. gun was mounted, and 
lowered the small black flag of surren- 
der, hoisting the Stars and Stripes in its 


place. (Belowdecks, Walther Muller, - 


the U-boat’s radio technician, turned 


to his fellow-radioman, Franz Feich-— 


tinger, and asked, ““What are they do- 
ing topside?” “Probably they are taking 
down the swastika,” Feichtinger replied. 
“Thank God!” Muller said.) The sub 
mounted a 37-mm. rifle, and Kiem, 
with a couple of men helping him, dis- 


mantled it and threw the breechblock 


over the side. It was the largest weapon 
aboard. The sub had originally mount- 
ed a four-inch deck gun, but before 
leaving ‘Trondheim three months earli- 


er, the captain had ordered it removed, 


thinking it unlikely that conditions in the 


North Atlantic in 1945 would permit ee 


any of the surface shelling for which 
such a piece is intended. The rest of the 
submarine’s armament topside consisted 
of four 20-mm. guns mounted in pairs 
on the conning tower. These were dis- 
mantled and the breechblocks were 
thrown overboard. The American com- 
munications officer, a stocky young en- 
sign from Minnesota, set up his walkie- 
talkie on the conning tower and got in 
touch with the Otter to report that all 
had gone well so far. At the same time 
a chief motor machinist was winding 
heavy chain through both of the con- 






lengths of chain and four pad- 
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ning-tower hatches so that they couldn’t 
be closed. When he had finished his job, 
it would have been impossible to put the 
submarine into a dive without flooding 
its interior. This precaution was taken 
against the possibility of the Germans’ 
having a second thought about surren- 
dering. 


CCOMPANIED by tthe sub- 
marine’s captain, the executive 
officer, and several enlisted men from 
the boarding party, Lieutenant White 
descended into the sub. When he ap- 
peared below, every German in sight 
stiffened to attention. White ordered 
them to remain where they were and 
to fold their arms across their chests. 
“Have you jettisoned your ammuni- 
tion’? White asked Seidel. It was one 
of the surrender requirements that this 
be done. “Yes,” said the German, 
leading the way to the magazine, which 
was empty. A thorough search disclosed 
that the sub’s supply of torpedo detona- 
tors, without which torpedoes won’t ex- 
plode, had also been disposed of as or- 
dered. There were fourteen torpedoes 
aboard, equipped with an acoustic de- 
vice that steered them to a ship by react- 
ing to the sound of the ship’s propellers. 
Ordinarily, subs of the U-805 type set 
out with sixteen torpedoes. White asked 


what had been done with the two oth-- 


ers. This astonished the Nazis; they 
‘hadn’t realized the Americans were 
so well informed about details. “We 
had no more,” Seidel said. “We 
‘left Trondheim with this number.” 
White was. skeptical, but he never 
learned anything more. To make the 
sub a safe companion for the Otter and 


Varian on the way to port, White or- ; 


dered the torpedo-tube breeches locked 
open so that the projectiles in them 
could not be fired. Even though the 
torpedoes couldn’t explode, they could 
easily perforate the hull of a destroyer 
escort. 

Perhaps the most important member 
of White’s inspection party was a third- 
class torpedoman, R. V. O’ Neil, a short, 
slender, nineteen-year-old North Caro- 
linian. He is a demolition expert, and 
it was his job to find any explosive 
charges that might have been concealed 
anywhere about the sub to scuttle it. 
O’Neil knows plenty about scuttling 
submarines. Not long before D Day, 
he was one of six hundred specialists 
who landed on the French port of Brest 
with orders to destroy as many enemy 
installations as possible. He concen- 
trated on the harbor area, where he put 
twenty-one submarines out of com- 
mission. With Lieutenant White, Ber- 
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nadelli, and Seidel looking over his 
shoulder much of the time, O’Neil 
made a minute four-hour. search of 
the interior. He went methodically 
from bow to stern, scrutinizing bulk- 
heads, sounding them with his fists, and 
searching their surfaces for recent welds. 
He paid particular attention to the en- 
gine room and its complicated machin- 
ery, and he followed all electrical cir- 
cuits along their entire length to be sure 
that nothing was attached to the wires 
which would explode when the sub- 
marine got under way. 

While this inspection was going on, 
other members of the boarding party 
searched the seven Nazi officers and 
forty-seven enlisted men aboard, in- 
cluding Bernadelli, Seidel, and a medi- 
cal lieutenant commander who _ had 
made the trip to study the effects upon 
the crew of long periods of submersion, 
made possible by a ventilating appara- 
tus called the Schnorkel, which the 
Germans introduced toward the end of 
the war. Every man was found to be 
carrying at least one poniard with an 
eight-inch blade; a large machinist 
carried three—one tucked under his 
belt, one in a shoulder sheath, and 
one in his right boot. These weapons 
were confiscated. ‘Thirteen of the Ger- 
mans, including the medical officer, 
were hostile. They refused to be 
searched or to hold their hands up when 
ordered. ‘hey were made to comply at 
gun point. When the whaleboat arrived 
with the second half of the boarding 
party, White sent these thirteen back to 
the Otter, on the theory that they were 
dangerous troublemakers. If subse- 
quent talk aboard the submarine was 
true, the medical officer had been 
the ringleader in a movement to 
disregard the surrender order and 
risk a return to Norway. After the 
departure of the recalcitrants, Com- 
mander Bernadelli said, through 
Seidel, “I give my word there will 
be no further trouble. The other men 


know the fight is useless and that we are 
finished.” ‘“We’ll see,” White said. 


HEN O’Neil announced that it 

was safe to start the submarine, 
White went up to. the conning tower 
and told his communications officer to 
pass the word along to the Otter, to- 
gether with a suggestion that, to con- 
serve the sub’s fuel, their speed be held 
down to about ten knots for the 820- 
mile journey which lay ahead. The 
Otter O.K.’d this proposal and_ told 
White to get under way when ready, 
which he did at once. The three craft 
headed southwest, with the Otter and 
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the Varian riding a few hundred yards 
on either side of the sub. 

Throughout most of the slow trip in, 
White stood on the conning tower and 
trimmed the bow planes, keeping the 
sub’s nose down in the heavy-running 
sea. It was cold and wet up there. Hour 
after hour, water struck the conning 
tower in sheets, battering the men and 
running down the open hatches to soak 
those on watch directly below. At night 
the Otter and the Varian kept search- 
lights trained on the sub. For eighty 
hours, White never left his post aloft ex- 
cept for short periodic inspections below. 
With him all this time was the com- 
munications officer, who eyery half hour 
checked with the Otter. Food was 
brought up to them. 

J. E. Gerskin, a tall, slender, young 
electrician’s mate from Michigan, was 
in charge of the engine room, assisted 
by a member of the German crew 
named Ulmer, who at first professed 
to know no English. Gerskin, who 
knows no German, found much of 
the submarine’s machinery strange to 
him and took to conversing with his 
helper about it by drawing pictures. 
Like most of the Germans aboard, 
Ulmer turned out to know more Eng- 
lish than he admitted at the start. To- 
ward the end of the journey he told 
-Gerskin that while he had been at sea 
on a previous tour of duty, his mother 
and father had spent three months in a. 
concentration camp for listening to the 
foreign radio. “‘T like submarines, but I 
don’t feel like a Nazi,” Ulmer said. Be-. 
fore Gerskin left the submarine, Ulmer 
made him a present of a dagger that 
he had successfully secreted during the 

search. 
The Germans were made to 
clean up the submarine, which was 
filthy. Dirty rags and clothing 
were all over the place. “he Ger- 
‘mans hadn’t bothered to throw 

out their empty tin cans and the 
odor of decay was strong and penetrat- 
ing. It was two days before the ship 
was even moderately clean. As had 
been their custom before the surren- 
der, the Germans ate whenever they 
felt like it. By our standards, their food 
was unappetizing. It consisted of pota- 
toes, bread made mostly of a strange, 
gritty substance that looked like saw- 
dust, tasteless coffee made from a pow- 
der, and canned salmon, tuna, and hali- 
but. However, their butter, which was 
canned, seemed superior to ours. The 
Germans had a cook who functioned 
in a small galley equipped with an elec- 
tric refrigerator and two electric hot 
plates; it was as filthy as the rest of the 
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craft. The Americans had brought their 
own cook, a twenty-four-year-old Cali- 
fornian named A. J. Cattera. He lost 
no time in naming the German cook 
Charlie, and forcing him to tidy up. 
The German was a big, dull, obe- 
dient fellow, who could speak a lit- 
tle English. He called Cattera, “Oscar, 
sir.”” 

Early in their acquaintance, the Ger- 
man cook asked Cattera, ““When do 
we reach Japan, Oscar, sir?” As on 
every other ship in the world, there had 
been an endless supply of rumors. The 
most persistent one was that, upon sur- 
render, the U-boat and all its crew 
would proceed to Japanese home waters 
immediately and would be used by us 
to attack Japan. Cattera told Charlie 
that they were not going to Japan but 
to the United States. ““That’s too bad,” 
said Charlie, shaking his head. “It would 
be wonderful to get into the war now, 
like Argentina. We would like to fight 
the Japanese. We do not love them. 
Ah, Oscar, sir, when we were dying, 
we took any help we could.” 

When members of the boarding party 
went off duty, they would find as clean 
a spot as possible on the interior deck, 
curl up in a blanket, and go to sleep. 
They avoided the bunks of the Ger- 
mans, some of whom, they soon discov- 
ered, were as dirty as their submarine. 
A few of them even had lice in their 
eyebrows. When the Germans weren’t 
working, they lay in their bunks, which 
had no blankets but were equipped with 
a pad of green rubberized fabric and a 
pillow of the same material. Over the 
bunks were numerous glossy prints of 
wholesome, blond pin-up girls. The pic- 
tures had a mass-produced look, as if 
they might have been furnished by the p 
government. : /| : i 

Once the submarine was under way, ‘ies 
Commander Bernadelli was given per- 
mission to retire to his cabin, a cubicle 
> separated from the wardroom by a cur- 

tain and containing a bunk, desk, chair, 
and bookshelf. On the desk was a 
framed photograph of a young, flat- 
faced submarine commander who had 
forty ships to his credit and was a hero 
among Doenitz’s men. Bernadelli spent 
most of the trip in his cabin with the 
curtain drawn, presumably musing over 
the finale to his naval career. He was a 
staid fellow of twenty-nine, and had 
been m the Nazi Navy. five years. There 
was no question that the impact of the 
surrender on him had been great, for 
this ship was his first’ command and it 
was the ship’s maiden voyage. As the RED LABEL BLACK LABEL CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC:, New York, N. Yi 
trip progressed, the Americans were fale Tespaster 

astonished to learn that the short his- Both 86.8 proof BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Short and sweet for summer, 1945, means, of course, 


a smart short haircut and a naturally lovely 


permanent wave by CHARLES OF THE Ritz! 


IN NEW YORK: 
THE RITZ TOWER 


IN .OTHER CITIES: 
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JULY 21, 
tory of the U-805 included a previous 
brush with the Otter. 

According to members of the Ger- 
man crew, the submarine’s keel was laid 
at Swinemiinde, in north Germany, in 
1943. She took eighteen. months to 
complete, as construction was delayed 
by Allied bombings. Then came a 
shakedown cruise, after which she set 
out from Trondheim on her first and 
last mission. Of the three months she 
was at sea, two were spent submerged 
with the aid of the Schnorkel ventilating 
device. For two weeks during March of 
this year the sub prowled the waters of 
Long Island Sound. Having no luck 
there, she returned to the North At- 
lantic, where she joined four other subs 
that were cruising as a wolf pack. She 
was a part of this group when it at- 
tacked a convoy just before the end of 
the war, sinking the U.S.S. Frederick 
C. Davis, a destroyer escort, which went 
down with a heavy loss of life. The 
Davis was the last United States war- 
ship to be lost in the Atlantic. The Otter 
was helping to.protect this same con- 
voy. During the counterattack which 
followed, the U-805 was once so close 
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to the Otter that the officer at her peri- 
scope was able to read the man-of-war’s . 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 
lalso White Plains and East Orange! 


The bartender, or the “Pro- 
fessor” behind the bar, has a 
reputation for passing out 
advice on the slightest provo- 
cation. You know from experi- 
ence how this good-natured 
fellow is quick to expound his 
ideas on everything from in- 
ternational relations to advice 
to the lovelorn. 

Appreciating this, Car- 
stairs knew that the profes- 
sional bartender in many 
cases would be the “confidant” 
of the returning veteran. 


A little booklet entitled 
“The Case of the Bewildered 
Battler” was prepared. It 
deals with the G.I. Bill of 
Rights and other problems of 
the returning veteran. 


“The Case of the Bewil- 





ARE YOU A PROFESSOR® AT HEART? 


dered Battler” has met with 
the approval of many Govern- 
ment officials and individuals 
concerned with Veteran Re- 
adjustment. 


It occurred to us that many 
New Yorker readers were also 
“Professors” at heart, with a 
genuine desire to be of serv- 
ice to the returning veteran. 
If so, we would be happy to 
send you a copy of the book- 
let, free of charge. 


Of course, you will under- 
stand it wasn’t written for 
you at all, but for the human, 
articulate “Professors” be- 
hind the thousands of bars in 
the U.S. Write promptly—sup- 
ply limited—to Carstairs Bros. 
Distilling Co., Inc., Chrysler 
Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 


CARSTAIRS BROS. DISTILLING CO., Inc. 
New York 17, New York 


bow numbers. he submarine that hit 
the Davis was sunk, and the going was 
rough on all the others. The U-805 
dived to her maximum depth of six hun- 
dred feet. There depth charges knocked 
out her lighting system, which was later 
repaired, 


* 


Commander Bernadelli left his cabin * 


for the first time on the morning of the 
fourteenth, two full days after he had 
entered it. He climbed up to the conning 
tower, where White, Seidel, and the 
communications officer were standing. 
He looked shy and embarrassed as he 
smiled briefly and then, after a r:oment 
of hesitation, walked to the seat on the 
starboard side of the conning tower, the 


one traditionally reserved for the com- ~ 


manding officer. ‘There he paused and 
said something to the executive officer, 
Seidel. Seidel turned to White. “The 
captain would like permission to sit in 
your seat, Herr Lieutenant,” he said. 
White nodded his acquiescence and 
Bernadelli climbed into the seat. White, 
dead tired after fifty hours of sleepless 
vigil, relaxed a little after this incident, 
realizing that in this way the captain 
had showed he knew who was running 
the ship. Bernadelli sat in the seat all 
morning, practically motionless, gazing 
out over the sea. 

Standing there in the conning tower 
that morning, White and Seidel chatted 
a bit to kill time. Seidel said he had gone 


as 


Wiad inocu « 


~<f 


. 


THE NEW YORKER 
to the Olympic games in Berlin in 1936, 


“How is your great runner, Jesse 
Owens?” he asked. “He isn’t running 
any more,” White replied. ‘“He’s too 
old.” Other questions followed about 
whether Al Capone was still alive and 
about the status of Tom Mix and De- 
anna Durbin. ““We make movies in our 
country, too,” said Seidel. ‘“‘Yes,” said 
White, “I’ve seen some.” ““You have!” 
exclaimed Seidel. He was pleased; he 
seemed to think that some sort of cul- 
tural bond had been forged. Bernadelli 
asked White a question in German, 
which Seidel translated. ““The captain 
wants to know who is President now 
that Roosevelt is dead.”” White told him 
Truman. The Germans had never 
heard of him. They said his name over 
and over, appraising the sound. Seidel 
had an amazing nautical knowledge of 
the American east coast; he talked glibly 
about the lighthouses and marine mark- 
ers, even the obscure ones. ‘“‘How is 
New York Harbor?” he asked White. 
“Still as crowded as ever? I hear they’re 
having to dredge Buttermilk Channel 
to keep the lanes open.” He looked 
pleased with himself. 

One of the Americans asked Cap- 
tain Bernadelli if he had considered 
the possibilities of holding out and turn- 
ing pirate. ‘To this, with Seidel’s help, 
he replied very seriously, “I have been 
a Nazi and a hard-working naval ofh- 
cer, but I am no fool.” Just then 
the German navigator popped aloft 
with a large, well-creased map of the 
United States. “Please,” he said to 
White, “where are the Indians living 
now?” 


T noon, on the fourth day, the three 
ships were thirty-seven miles off 
Portsmouth. Here they were met by two 
Coast Guard cutters that carried a relief 
boarding party to take the U-805 into 
Portsmouth. The Otter and Varian 
were to go south to Boston. Seidel had 
his crew out on deck and lined up at 
attention when the new party came 
aboard. Captain Bernadelli stayed on 
the conning tower. When White and 
his group were ready to return to the 
Otter, Seidel came up to him and sa- 
luted. “Goodbye, Herr Lieutenant,” 
Seidel said. ““You have been very gen- 
erous with us.” White returned the 

salute and said goodbye. 
—EvuGENE KINKEAD 
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asign for Tomorrow 


ARM-CHAIR SHOPPING .. . A click of the button and your 
home viewing-screen reveals a parade of all that’s new in the shops 
...a word into the microphone and your selections fly right into your 
boudoir. This convenience may not be functioning the moment peace 
is declared . . . even in the ultra modern Grand Central Zone. But 
you won't be too upset, for one of the advantages offered by this 
splendidly situated area is its close proximity to all the best shops. 
Theatres, restaurants, markets and business districts are likewise im- 
mediately at hand. With these conveniences, with roomy apartments 
and handsome hotel suites, with a score of appreciated service facili- 
ties, it is not surprising that modern minded families prefer this 
residential East Side section that offers so much for so little. 
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THE RACE TRACK 


This Is War 


ACING isn’t exactly picking at 
the coverlet these days. Last 
week 186,691 cash customers 

wagered $16,927,007 at Aqueduct; 
Garden State Park, in New Jersey, 
opened to large crowds; Suffolk 
Downs, in Boston, boomed along mer- 
rily; and last Saturday, Washington 
Park, in Chicago, had one of 
its best days. Of course, the 
Office of Defense ‘Transporta- 
tion’s order prohibiting the 
shipment of racers anywhere 
by rail or hired van until July 
Ist next year is going to vex 
the managements of tracks 
which offer $50,000 races for the cele- 
brated horses, and this year it’s a poor 
track that hasn’t at least one $50,000 
race. Also, the order may hinder the 
plans of trainers who are accustomed 
to pot-hunting all over the country for 
the larger purses or shipping where they 
can win a bet. 

There are, however, plenty of horses 
on Long Island—three hundred and 
fifty at Aqueduct; four hundred and 
fifty at Jamaica, where the Empire City 
races began this week; and at least 
eleven hundred, a good many of them 
two-year-olds, at Belmont. And I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that all the 
important stables now in the hinterland 
will be at Belmont for the meeting of 
the Saratoga Association next month. 
After all, there is nothing in the O.D.T. 
directive that forbids the transportation 
of runners by canalboat. Horsemen, 
you may be sure, will find a way. 

There’s no denying that thorough- 
breds have been doing a lot of gadding 
about. I daresay that what annoyed 
Washington most was the shipping of 
colts to the Kentucky Derby and back, 


with only a stable pony for company, . 


in special cars that could carry sixteen 
animals comfortably, at a time when 
the railroads were short of rolling stock. 
I do think, though, that a little more 
warning might have been given. My 
Washington undercover man reports 
that J. Monroe Johnson, the director 
of the O.D.T., has a system for beating 
the races. His system, however, has 
nothing to do with his latest order. 


T is becoming clear that Wildlife is 
one of the better three-year-olds. 
Last week he won both the Dwyer and 
the Shevlin Stakes at Aqueduct, which 
earned him $47,235. I don’t remem- 
ber a more exciting finish all season than 
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the one in the Dwyer last Saturday. 
Arcaro, who rode Pavot, elected to call 
the tune, and although the pace he set 
was a slow one, Pavot faded out after 
going six furlongs, as he did in the 
Preakness. ‘This time, however, he 
made a more thorough job of it and 
finished last. ‘Three furlongs from 
home, Esteem, who had been 
pointed for the Dwyer, took 
the lead. ‘Then, in the stretch, 
it looked as though Gallorette 
would win, but Wildlife came 
along and nosed her out. In 
the Shevlin, earlier in the 
week, Polynesian, hero of the 
Preakness, led for half a mile, after 
which Wildlife galloped past him and 
won by half a dozen lengths. This ap- 
parently upset Polynesian so much that 
he broke out in a rash right after the 
race. My guess is that Wildlife is the 
most dependable of the three-year-olds, 
even though Pot 0’ Luck has lots of new 
friends since he won the Classic Stakes 
in Chicago last Saturday. 


IN ON AN O tp Race Carp: 
The two-year-old colts who ran 
at Aqueduct didn’t seem to be as good 
as the fillies. For one, Degage, who 
won the Tremont Stakes, couldn’t give 
both weight and a beating to Mist o’ 
Gold in the Great American. Neither 
horse has the quality of Hypnotic, a 
half sister to Vagrancy, whom many 
racegoers fondly remember. ... The 
longest-priced winner of the meeting 
was Southern Pride, who brought off a 
75-1 chance the other afternoon. One 
chiseller cashed a phony $2 winning 
ticket on the horse. He pencilled a 1 
on a Number 2 ticket to make it a 12, 
Southern Pride’s mutuel number, and 
collected $152.20. —-Aupax Mrtnor 


Today is THr Trisune’s.98th birth 
day. We'll spend it working. 

There is considerable work to do. More 
than a million papers have to be printed 
and circulated, instead of the 400 of June 
10, 1947.—Chicago Tribune. 


Come on, now, that’s no way for a 
great big healthy paper to talk. 


ANSWERS TO HARD QUESTIONS 


W. G. writes: My wife keeps me awake 
at night with her snoring. I am a hard 
working man and need my rest. What 
would you suggest ?—The Daily News. 


Don’t work so hard. 


Ba - 
DON’T BLOW IT 

Oh, workman or scholar, 

Hang on to your dollar 

And do not spend it soon, 

For every cent 


Unwisely spent 
Inflates the price balloon. 
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IT MAKES SCENTS 


To market (black market) to spend lots of jack 
Careless of how many ceilings you crack, 

To market (black market) where prices are dear, 
—Gosh, there’s a terrible smell around here. 


If you can keep your head and calmly ponder 
How silly spending drives the prices high; 
If you can save the cash you’d like to squander 
And only buy the things you need to buy; 


If you can do your part to fight inflation 
By simply being thrifty with your pelf, 
You’ll do a vital service to the nation 


And—furthermore—you’ll benefit yourself. 


Bonds you buy with payroll earnings, 


Help fulfill your future yearnings. 





NO GAMBLE 


When the war is over, will the prices 
rise or fall? 

We do not know the answer, and 
nobody does, at all. 

But this much we can prophesy— 
whichever way they go: 

You will find it more convenient if ~ 
you’ve saved a little dough. 


* * * 


Money in your pocket, 
Take it out and sock it 
Into War Bonds, which 
Help to make you rich. 





DOUBLE AND NO QUITS 


When you boost your paycheck quota and allot it 


To another bond—it’s pretty soft for you! 


For, although you’ve spent your money—you 


have got it, 
And the Interest is interesting too. 


POINTED RHYMES 
FOR 
TRYING TIMES 


by 
Berton Braley 


Here is wisdom by the peck 
Versified to save your neck! 








: Aw 


WHO? ME? 


There was a little dope with a fat 
pay envelope 

And she spent every cent that 
was in it. 

And she wondered, by-and-by, 
why the prices rose so high, 

But she didn’t blame herself for 
a@ minute. 


INFLATIONARY MARY 


Inflationary Mary spills 

This silly kind of chatter: 
“My little teeny-wee bills 

And spendings do not matter. 


“And if I cheat a little bit 
On rationing and ceilings 
The Nation’s welfare isn’t hit 
By my small lawless dealings!” 


Inflationary Mary’s wrong. 
For she’d be much to blame 
If people in a mighty throng 
Should say and do the same. 


Small spendings, in the aggregate, 
Reach sums extraordinary, 

So let’s not try to imitate 
Inflationary Mary. 


ADVERTISERS, PUBLISHERS—NOTE: 


You are welcome to use all or 


any part of the material on this page to aid 


the fight against inflation. 
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SNAKE IN THE GAS 


There was a crooked man and he 
lived in crooked style, 

He dealt at crooked markets with a 

. smugly crooked smile. 

He viewed himself as clever with 
his crooked ration book, 

But everybody knew him for a 
crooked little crook. 


THE GANG'S ALL HERE 


You may ask, “Why should my spending 
Cause inflationary trending 

Though I squander every penny I have got?” 
—If you’re joined by sixty millions 
Of civilians blowing billions, 

You'll discover that it matters quite a lot! 
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YOU CAN LAY TO THAT 


As the best egg for a nest-egg 

Buy a War Bond—buy a batch. 
But you gotta keep ’em settin’ 

Or they ain’ta gonta hatch! 


Save your pay 

Here’s a way— 

Bonds and savings and insurance 
Give your future more endurance. 


Mrs., Mister, 

Brother, Sister, 

Don’t compete in buying things 
That is whence inflation springs. 





HELP 


US 


KEEP 


as 
PRICES N 
ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 


You give inflation a boost 


—when you buy anything you can do without 

—when you buy above ceiling or without 
giving up stamps (Black Market!) 

—when you ask more money for your services 
or the goods you sell. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and hold all the 
War Bonds you can afford—to pay for 
the war and protect your own future. 
Keep up your insurance. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information. 
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LETTER-FROM HE|IDECBERS 


Jury 10 (BY WIRELESs) 
HE German population of Hei- 
delberg was about 85,000 before 
the war, but today it is around 
125,000, and in addition there are our 
occupational forces and some 6,000 
male Russian displaced persons. ‘The in- 
crease in the number.of Germans. is 
accounted for by the fact that 40,000 
bombed-out refugees from 
Mannheim, a dozen miles 
away, have moved to Heidel- 
berg, pushing the little wagons 
stuffed with bedding and fur- 
niture that are to be seen these 
days on every German high- 
way. The increase in population has 
not, of course, improved the food situ- 
ation. Heidelbergers are getting a little 
less than one thousand calories a day and 
look it.. The Russian displaced persons 
get at least twice as much and they 
look it; they've been working as service 
troops for the Americans and our offi- 
cers have nothing but praise for them. 

As a city of great industrial impor- 
tance, Mannheim, with nearly 300,000 
inhabitants, was terrificly clobbered by 
the R.A.F. and by our Eighth and 
Ninth Air Forces; Heidelberg, as a hos- 
pital town and a place of no industrial 
importance, was spared, except for its 
railroad station. However, each time 
Mannheim was bombed, the bombers 
and the P-47s would rendezvous over 
Heidelberg, which kept the residents 
popping in and plodding out of their cel- 
lars day and night for years. Life must 
have seemed one continual air-raid 
alarm. Most of the citizens still become 
jumpy every time they hear a plane. 

The backdrop of Heidelberg is the 
same as it was before the war, but 
the cast is different. The castle, ruined 
with such beautiful effect by the French 
in the seventeenth century and restored 
in part so hideously by the Germans in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
is still the same romantic sight from afar 
and the same piece of trash close up. It is 
occupied by a squad of Puerto Ricans 
from the Ninth Infantry Regiment, and 
hundreds of G.I. tourists are shown 
through it daily by a native guide who 
speaks Katzenjammer English. The 
apathetic looks leave their faces when 
they see in the cellar the great tun which 
once held forty-nine thousand gallons 
of wine. 

When the Sixty-Third Division was 
advancing on Heidelberg, the town’s 
Nazi Kreisleiter, or District Leader, 
Wilhelm Seiler, ordered the Old Bridge 


and New Bridge over the Neckar to 





Neuenheim blown up. Heidelbergers are 
bitter about the loss of the Old Bridge, 
which was built in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and was really handsome, but they 
are still talking of the speed with which 
our corps of engineers threw emergency 
replacements for both bridges across 
the river. Beschlagnahmt, German for 
“requisitioned,” has become a G.I. word 
in Heidelberg. You will hear 
one soldier tell another that 
he has a certain pretty girl 
beschlagnahmt for that happy 
day the non-fraternization 
rule is repealed. Most of the 
university buildings have been 
beschlagnahmt by the Army. General 
Jacob L. Devers, who led our Sey- 
enth and the French First Armies up 
through France from the south and 
then into southern Germany, set up 
his Sixth Army Group Headquarters 
in several of these beschlagnahmt build- 
ings. 

Jeeps rush up and down the narrow 
Hauptstrasse; G.I.s play softball in the 
parks; Negro linemen in olive drab . 
string telephone wires through the 
Odenwald evergreens. There is a post 
exchange in a building called the New 
University, which was built with money 
raised in America by Jacob Gould 
Schurman and which the Nazis gar- 
nished with gargoyles resembling hel- 
meted Wehrmacht soldiers. All the ho- 
tels in town have been beschlagnahmt, 
and the Perkeo, a fine, old, oak-pan- 
elled restaurant, has become an officers’ 
mess. For generations the Perkeo was 
patronized by the members of several 
prominent duelling fraternities, but it 
has now been years since a sabre-scarred 
student sat and drank beer there with 
his brightly colored cap on, for the Nazis 
put an end to all student fraternities and 
took over their fraternity houses. ‘The 
bookshops, which used to be so splen- 
did, have almost no stock and display 
mainly volumes on religion, art, and 
pure science that look as though they 
had been secreted under counters for 
the past dozen years. Heidelberg these 
days isn’t much like “The Student 
Prince.” 

Our military government here con- 
sists of six officers and six enlisted men. 
A manufacturer named Heldt was 
court-martialled after five or six rifles 
were found buried in his garden and 
a shotgun was discovered behind a slid- 
ing panel in his house. He got six years 
in jail and was fined sixty thousand 
marks. Kreisleiter Seiler was most in- 
dignant at having to go to jail and took 





poison, but only enough of it to make 
him ill. 


WENT Y years ago I was a Bier- 

student at the University, and I 
used to play rugby with the Ruder- 
gesellschaft Heidelberg, or Heidelberg 
Rowing Association, which, despite its 
name, made more of rugby than it did 
of rowing. The team I played on got 
into the finals with Frankfurt for the 
German championship and would have 


won but for two mishaps. The first was 


that three minutes after the game be- 


gan our captain was knocked out cold 
for what turned out to be seventy-two 
hours, and, since no substitutions are 
allowed in rugby, we had to play on 
with only fourteen men. At that, we led 
until three minutes before the end, when 
the second mishap occurred; namely, 
the beer to which I had been applying 
myself for months with such diligence 
suddenly began to tell, and our oppo- 
nents whizzed past me for a couple of 
quick scores. In consequence, we didn’t 
go to Oxford and play its junior varsity. 

During the years since that mem- 
orable game, I have often thought of 
my former teammates, few of whom 
were University students. One fellow 
was a small furrier, another owned a 
bakery, a third was a newspaper report- 
er; in short, they were mostly Klein- 
biirger—small fry, of the sort that 
swarmed to Hitler in the hysteria of the 
depression—and I was sure that the 
Heidelberg Rowing Association had 
marched over to the Fiihrer in a body. 
Thus it was somewhat gratifying when 
I looked up one of its members—the 
captain who got knocked out, as a mat- 
ter of fact—and was told that, except 
for one man, my teammates had been 
cool to the blessings of the New Order. 
The exception had joined the S.S., but 
as he had been a third-team lout, it was 
felt that the Association’s honor had 
not been seriously blemished. 

My former teammate invited me to 
his home, where we had guite a talk 
about the old and not-so-old days. The 
Nazis, he told me, fostered an extensive 
sports program for the Hitlerjugend, 
but the sports consisted only of close- 
order drill, maneuvers, and small-arms 
practice. A real sport like rugby, he said, 
was out of the question because every 
Sunday all the playing fields were 
jammed with the faithful listening to 
some Parteihund make speeches, and 
weekdays they were full of Hitlerju- 
gend and flying bullets. As a school- 
teacher, my host had been compelled, 
he said, to join the Party in order to 
keep his job. Such a person is known as 
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JANUARY IN JUNE--FROM JUNE TO 
NOVEMBER , CHILE'S HIGH, SNOW~ 
CLAD MOUNTAINS, HUNDREDS OF 
FROZEN LAKES AND ALMOST END- 
LESS SKI TRAILS OFFER WINTER 
SPORTS IN OUR SUMMER TIME. 














GEOGRAPHIC ILLUSION-- PUNTA 
ARENAS, THE WORLD'S SOUTHERN= 
MOST CITY, IS CLOSER TO THE 
EQUATOR THAN MANY CITIES IN 
SCOTLAND, DENMARK AND RUSSIA, 
ANO ANY CITY IN NORWAY OR 
SWEDEN. 











BURNING DESERT. LEGEND SAYS THE 
NITRATES OF ATACAMA DESERT, USED 
FOR FERTILIZER EXPLOSIVES AND 
OTHER PRODUCTS, WERE DISCOVERED 
WHEN INDIANS BUILT A CAMP-FIRE 
AND SET THE GROUND AFIRE. 










SOUTH AMERICA'S FIRST AVIATION MUSEUM 
HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED IN SANTIAGO, 

CHILEAN CAPITAL .AW EW77RE SECTION IS 
OEVOTED TO MODELS AND MODELING. 
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Telephone communication helps bring good neighbors closer 
together. Overseas Telephone Service between Chile and the 
United States began April 3, 1930, 


| Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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Virginia Hot Springs 
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20-year Average Temperatures: 
August 68.1 September 62.6 


Finest golf, riding, tennis. Address 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
or our N.Y. office in the Waldorf. 


THE 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


FREE — a copy of the booklet “The Rum Connois- 
seur”, containing over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Dept.NY, Ronrico Corp., Miami 26, Florida. 
Ronrico Rum 86 & 90 proof. U. S. Representatives, 
import Division, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


"Trade Marks © 1945 Ronrico Corp. 
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a muss—or “‘must”—Nazi, and every 
muss Nazi I have met in four months 
of wandering around Germany _ has 
tried to produce some proof of his 
claim that his heart hadn’t really been 
in the movement at all; of how bad- 
ly, in fact, he had stood with the Party. 
True to form, my old teammate 
showed me a notice he had received 
to report to the S.S. for failure to 
turn out for snow-shovelling duty. 
While I was looking at it, his wife came 
into the room where we were talking 
and he introduced us. She looked ill 
and shockingly scrawny. She listened 
indifferently while the talk returned to 
rugby and that time we beat Offenbach. 
Then the man asked me where I was 
staying, and I said at the beschlagnahmt 
Hotel Schrieder. His wife raised her 
head and her eyes gleamed. “Gott!” 
she said. “The food there must be de- 
licious. It smells so wonderful every 


time I walk by.” 


AVING heard so much from Ger- 
mans about how bad their food 
is, I was interested in trying a meal 
at the Molkenkur Restaurant, which 
is on the top of a mountain behind 
Heidelberg and which I remembered 
as having been an unusually good place 
to eat. As things worked out, I had 
lunch there on a Sunday with a thirty- 
five-year-old mother, her eighteen-year- 
old daughter, an elderly retired engi- 
neer, and his wife—all bombed-out 
Mannheimers. The former engineer, 
a fellow in his sixties with a duelling 
scar on his left cheek, said he had never 
been a Nazi, not even a muss one. The 
mother of the young girl had once run 
a prosperous butcher shop with her hus- 
band, who subsequently was conscripted 
into the army. She had last heard from 
him in March of this year, when he 
was on the Eastern Front, and 
she was convinced that, at best, 
he was now a prisoner of the 
Russians. 
The Molkenkur was crowd- 
ed. This restaurant is off limits 
to American troops, and I sup- 
pose that I was probably the only 
foreigner on its terrace, where several 
hundred people were sitting at tables. 
A moderately drunken waiter took our 
order, and there was much business over 
whether or not my companions’ Mark- 
en, or food tickets, which had been is- 
sued in Mannheim, were valid in Hei- 
delberg. Finally, the waiter was per- 
suaded that they were and he went off, 
returning shortly with a bottle of Palat- 
inate white wine. It was a lovely day, 
and the view of the Neckar Valley 





seemed to me one of the most beau- 

tiful in Europe, and we drank and 
talked. The old engineer wanted to 

know all about Harlem. He had never 3 
been in America, but he had read every 
word about Harlem he could lay his 
hands on and had pumped everybody 
who had ever been there whom he could 
corner. Was Schmal’s Pahrahdees still 
open? Who was playing at the Savoy 
when I left home? Were there any 
plans for reopening the Cotton Club? 
He knew so much more about Harlem 
than I, who haven’t been there in a 
decade, that it was hopeless. 

Exactly two hours and five minutes 
after we had ordered our lunch, the 
waiter appeared with our soup and be- 
gan setting the table. It was a memo- 
rable meal. The soup was a translucent 
grease with minute squiggles of some 
doughy substance in it. Thanks to the 
fact that it happened to be a holiday, 
there was meat, a small piece of ground- 
up something or other, too awful even 
to speculate on, imbedded in a thin ring 
of gray stuff. There were also the 
standard boiled potatoes without butter, 
and a cup of ersatz coffee with one 
saccharin pill. And there was black 
bread. I once loved German black 
bread, but what we had tasted like ply- 
wood. Since that afternoon, I have fore- 
sworn the pleasures of the press mess 
several times to sample other German . 
meals, just to check up. —The Germans, 

I can tell you, are not lying when they 
say their food is dreadful. 

A few days after that lunch, I was « 
in a small butcher shop where the 
Mannheim butcher’s wife worked as a 
saleswoman. An old man came in wear- 
ing one of the blue-and-white awning- ; 
striped suits prescribed in concentration A 
camps. “Could you please sell me a lit- 3 
tle meat?” he asked. “I have money 

to pay for it, but my home is 
in Cologne, and walking here 
from Dachau I have not been 6 
able to draw any Marken.” ¥ 
The shop was crowded, as 
usual, with housewives, and at 
once they all tore off a Marken 
or two from their strips and 
gave them to the old man. Pooled, the 
Marken he collected proved enough to 
buy a few sausage ends. 


Qe people with whom [ve 
talked in Heidelberg told me of 
having heard over the Berlin radio that 
the Russians were issuing food to the | 
population there. One of these was 
Hans Haaf, who, while he did not 
doubt that the report was true, was | 
cynical about its implications. ‘We have 
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a saying in Germany that goes, ‘First 
the sugar bread and then the whip,’ ” 
he told me. Living under the Nazis 
has made Hans a cynic. He is a violin- 
ist and the director of an excellent 
four-piece orchestra called Hans Haaf 
and His Famous Band, which plays 
waltzes at the Schrieder for the officers 
of our First Tactical Air Force. After 
Stalingrad, dancing was forbidden in 
Germany, which was not good for 
Hans’s business, and after D Day no 
music whatever was permitted except 
funeral marches and such, played by 
military bands. A stomach ailment pre- 
vented Hans from getting into a mili- 
tary band, so he had to go to work mold- 
ing type in the mechanical department 
of a newspaper. His accordion player 
carried baggage as a porter until the 
railroad station was bombed. I forget 
what the pianist and second violin did 
to eat. 

Whenever Hitler spoke over the ra- 
dio, it was, of course, compulsory for 
every German citizen to listen. On one 
occasion the Fiihrer was addressing the 
Reichstag, and when he had finished, 
the members sang the “Horst Wessel 
Lied.” As a musician, Hans was in- 
dignant at the way they murdered the 
hymn. “The lumps just sit there,” he 
remarked to his fellow-typemolders, in 
effect, “and for doing nothing each 
of them collects four hundred and fifty 
marks of our hard-earned money every 
month. At least they could learn to sing 
the song halfway decently. God knows, 
it’s a simple-minded enough tune.” The 
next day, Hans and the ten men to 
whom he had made the remark were 
called in by the S.S. A thirteen-year- 
old printer’s devil had squealed on them. 
Hans had to talk very fast to keep out 
of a concentration camp and was fined 
four hundred marks, a sum which a 
musik-verboten fiddle player could ill 
afford. 

All the members of the band now 
playing at the Schrieder were 4-F's who 
never joined the Nazi Party. During 
one period before the war started, the 
combination was a sextet; the Party had 
forced Hans to take on two extra 
pieces. One was a cellist from the Nazi 
motor section, whose members wore 
crash helmets, and the other was a 
drummer from the S.S. Each insisted on 
playing in full uniform, and the sight 
of a man in a crash helmet sawing a 
cello must have been rather striking. It 
was the percussion department, how- 
ever, that was really sensational. Hans 
had supplied the drummer with a com- 
plete set of traps—powerful cowbells of 
assorted tones, Chinese gongs, sandpa- 
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Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank ....« « © « « $ 558,497,656.48 


WEE 


Other Real’ Estate Owned .'*. > i. atts es ene 428,803.29 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit. 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills ..... 
ais ote, Macue., oire heir Oe 104,319.59 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Undivided Profits 


Savings and Time . 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 





hy 


RESOURCES 


267,833,208.54 
$ 826,330,865.02 


United States Government Obligations, direct and 

eerie: on ole Mee eee hana 2,608,100,476.24 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . .... 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . ..-.« 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . .« « « « 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 


253,873,771.17 
105,462,204.91 
6,092,600.00 
931,247,699.05 
14,889,953.31 


24,794,172.84 


10,525,975.93 


+ $4,781,850,841.35 


LIABILITIES 


(8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 
( 404,278 Shares)* . 


8,085,560.00 


ale Fe seh ere. he ee 95,000,000.00 
Sitohe) @.,¢ e  20,034,051.23 
Motil od atl ler SNS 4,142,663.26 


Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTALJCAPITAL{FUNDS# siltsuie' ¢s « 3 eS 227,424,328.14 
Reserve for Bad Debts 
Ss? elses ra ad 


8,741,302.60 


4,522,553.863.90 
1,820,115,683.88 / 


SiGe ete’ 6M oi bul «. | ules stile are 10,757,753.22 

Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . . 3,825.766.46 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . « - 2 « « 8,547,827.03 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 040 le 1S Gch leshe $4,781,850,841.35 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 
This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 
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“As this bank publishes its eighty-second semi- 
annual statement of condition, it is appropriate 
to observe that the friendly patronage of millions 
of customers is at the very root of its growth 
and strength. 

“These customers, including millions of men 
and women as well as business concerns, both large and small, 
constitute a fortune in friends ... 
evaluated. For the dollar resources of this bank—as with any 
other business institution in this nation of free enterprise—have 
as their most important bulwark that intangible factor known 
as customer goodwill.” 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
ain offices in the two reserve cities of California — San Francisco and Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA'S STATEWIDE BANK 
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an asset which can never be 


—L. M. GIANNINI, President. 
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Part of the virtue of Modern furniture de- 
sign lies in free-form" arrangements and 
settings which we show so well... and 
know how to do so well! 


OPEN THURS. till 9 P.M. DAILY, SAT. till 6 





Luncheon 


Before the mati- @5¢ to 95¢ 


nee you'll find a 

restful, zestful luncheon at-Alexandra 

will perfectly suit your mood. Served 

T1530: 1083 

FAMOUS SALAD BOWL LUNCHEON, 65c 

Superior Dinners, $1.25 to $1.65 

SERVED WEEKDAYS ONLY from 5 to 8:30 
COCKTAIL BAR ® HOMEMADE 
HOT BREADS and PASTRIES 





AIR CONDITIONING 





8 tast 49th St.,N.Y.C.,PL 3-1542 


WARD and ROME 
63 E. 57th St. 


Paper Sereens 








LUNCHEON ° 


Mario and Fred formerly of the St. Regis 


18 East 60 St., N.Y.C. ELdorado 5-8427 


COCKTAILS * DINNER 


French 
Cuisine 





per for imitating a locomotive, sleigh- 
bells, a ea teaA string that could be 
made to sound like a fonts s roar, several 
bird calls, a rubber-bulbed auto horn, 
and a small revolver for firing blank 
cartridges. All these’ the S.S. drum- 
mer used whenever the spirit moved 
him, and with a vigor that Heinrich 
Himmler himself would have admired, 
but since the orchestra specialized in 
Viennese waltzes, his efforts ‘didn’t al- 
ways fit in so well with what the other 
men were doing. 


DO not want to give the impression 

that hardly anybody in Heidelberg 
belonged to the Nazi Party. After the 
Machter greifung, or seizure of power, 
of January 30, 1933, the citizenry, I 
have been assured, swarmed into the 
Party. For at least three years there 
had been serious unemployment in the 
city, and Hitler’s promises of work and 
bread were enthusiastically listened to. 
On this occasion Hitler lived up to his 
promises. There was the Autobahn, 
for instance, that wonderful national 
speed highway on which our own tanks 
were later to run wild; the first stretch 
of it to be built was between Heidel- 
berg and Mannheim, and thousands 
of Heidelbergers worked on it. Other 
thousands were employed on the con- 
struction of the Westwall and in the 
Junker bomber factory at Dessau. It is 
estimated that seventy per cent of the 
members of the pre-Hitler University 


faculty at Heidelberg were against 
National Socialism; at any rate, that 


was the percentage of professors who 
got the boot after the Machter greifung, 

SAG ifs probably a fairly reliable figure, 
for Doctor Goebbels got his Ph. D. at 
Heidelberg and he alway s gave his alma 
mater a great deal of personal atten- 
tion. Professor Johannes L. Hoops, the 
Rektor, or head, of the University, who 
is well known in America and Britain 
as a distinguished philologist of the Eng- 
lish language, never joined the Party, 
and many of his colleagues also man- 
aged to keep out. These were mostly 
mathematicians, descriptive botanists, 


comparative grammarians,.and the like 
—men who had little opportunity to 
throw any kind of political curves in 
their teaching. 

When I saw Rektor Hoops, he was 
how 
going to 


soon the 
allow the 


wondering anxiously 


Americans were 
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For an evening of fun 


EDDIE STONE 


and his orchestra 
at Dinner and Supper Dancing 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


— AHilton Hotel — 
Dean Carpenter, General Mgr. 








An Old World Spot off 5th Ave. 








e 37 West 43rd St. 


36 West 44th St. 
(Opposite Stern's) 


AIR-CONDITIONED Luncheon from 50c 





Cocktail Bar 


READY 


Be prepared to meet opportunity 
half-way. Master any spoken lan- A 
guage quickly, thoroughly at 7%, 
Berlitz. Open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


BERLITZ 


Dinner from 75c 











630 Fifth Ave. 
(at 50th St.) 
Circle 6-1416 
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University to reopen, and so was I. Not 
for some time, the Army later gave me 
to understand; at the moment the 
American authorities have their hands 
full trying to reopen the first four grades 
of the Heidelberg grammar schools. 
Germany’s educational system is being 
overhauled from the bottom up, and it 
is about time. I met a man in a Wein- 
stube who had spent four years in Bu- 
chenwald as a political prisoner. While 
he was away, his son in kindergarten 
was taught this little tribute to the man 
who created Buchenwald: 


Héandchen falten, Képfchen senken, 


Und an Adolf Hitler denken. 
Denn er gibt uns téglich Brot, 
Und du leidest keine Not. 


Which, without bothering about me- 
ter or rhyme, means: “Fold your little 
hands, bow your little head, and think 
of Adolf Hitler. For he gives us daily 
bread and you suffer no need.” Which 
further means that the universities will 
plainly have to wait their turn. 

—JorEL SAYRE 


GOVERNMENT PROSE MOVES 
TOWARD SHORT, DIRECT STYLE 


| From War Times, which is published for 
the personnel of the War Department 
every Friday at the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War by the Industrial Service 
Division, Bureau of Public Relations, un- 
‘der the sponsorship of the Secretary of 
War's Council on Civilian Personnel and 
with the approval of the Bureau of the 
_ Budget, as required by Rule 42 of the Joint 
Committee on Printing.| 


The present movement toward simpli- 
fication of language and directness of 
statement in government writing and the 
elimination of jargon and _ unnecessary 
wordiness as well as the use of short, direct 
statements instead of long sentences which 
are dificult to understand because the 
reader is apt to get lost before he arrives, 
if he ever does, at the meaning intended by 
the writer, is a valuable attempt to achieve 
economy and intelligibility, for many pam- 
phlets, instruction sheets, ordinary memo- 
' randa and assorted missives circulated 
through the War Department fail of their 
primary purpose through befogging their 
contents by use of pseudo-official phrase- 
ology which only the initiated can hope to 
understand and of which even they can- 
not be certain without reference either to 
the key works needed for translating them 
or to their own garbled and confused mem- 
ories of dealing, usually without much suc- 
cess and always after a long period of 
time and travail, with similar kinds of 
wording in similar situations, so, though 
don’t be too hopeful, for someone with 
unusual gifts and energy in applying them 
will manage triumphantly to misunder- 
stand you no matter what you say or how 
you say it, try saying what you have to say 
as simply and as briefly as you can, and 
then after you've said it, stop saying it and 
don’t say it any more. 
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Indians were a grave danger as the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition undertook their perilous 
journey westward from St. Louis in 1804... 
It may well be that American wine—possibly a 
predecessor of G&D Vermouth is the hitherto 
unpublished secret back of this successful ven- 
ture ... The delicate flavor of G&D would 
certainly have won over even the wildest 
Indians, and when they learned it was not 
imported but American Wine, their last mis- 
givings would have melted away . . . When 


you mix your next Manhattan with G&D and 


savor its tempting delicacy you, too, will agree 
that it should soothe the most savage warrior. 
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America’s Loveliest Dancers 


GARWOOD VAN 


and his Orchestra 
alternating with Mark Monte’s Continentals 


TWO SHOWS NIGHTLY 9:30 and after the 
theatre at 12:30. Cover after 9:30—$1.50 
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INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


ME'T Smitty at Schofield Barracks, 

in Oahu. He and I had cots in a 

section full of the wildest and noisiest 
soldiers Pve ever seen. They were wild 
even for headquarters men. They went 
around after taps banging mess kits, 
turning the lights on and off, and hol- 
lering things like “There will be work 
in the pineapple fields for all enlisted 
men tomorrow!” [I noticed Smitty be- 
cause he took no part in these demon- 
strations and in fact seemed unaware of 
them. I also noticed that he seemed to 
have a great deal of free time, which he 
spent in sleeping or writing letters. One 
night, while he was busy on a letter, he 
came over to my cot and asked me how 
to spell “inevitable.” We talked for a 
bit and after that we became friendly. 
We went to chow together and at night 
we went to the post movies or walked 
down to the big bowl to see a basketball 
game or the fights. I found out that he 
was from Brooklyn and had been in the 
Army since the first draft. He had an 
open, innocent face and long eyelashes. 
He also had a partial plate, and when 
he spoke, he made a slight whistling 
sound. He was an amusing companion 
and knew more gossip about the officers 
and men than anybody else in the head- 
quarters. [I was curious about his status, 
but he said that he was on a duty platoon 
and let it go at that. One morning, while 
we were walking across the quadrangle 
to breakfast, he asked me if I would like 
an Army-issue wrist watch. 

“Sure,” I said, “but they go to the 
first three graders only, don’t they?” 

He looked at me. “I got some con- 
nections in supply,” he said. “Used to 
work there.” I got the watch. I also 
got, in quick succession, a flashlight, an 
extra pair of combat boots, and a brand- 
new pair. of coveralls—no 
questions asked, and the only 
favor Smitty ever requested 
was occasional help in spell- 
ing. He was trying, he told 
me, to get rid of a Wave who 
was pursuing him by mail and he figured 
that the more big words he used the 
faster he could shake her. 

When our headquarters finally left 
Honolulu for the Okinawa operation, 
Smitty and I went on different ships, 
and, to tell the truth, I forgot about him 
in the first exciting days after we landed. 
About two weeks after L Day he 
walked into my tent. He was wearing 
his steel helmet and cartridge belt and 
carrying his rifle. He was covered with 
dust and needed a shave, but the guile- 


lessness was still in his face. “‘I been 


up to the front,” he said, sitting down 
on my cot. 

I stared at him. None of my section 
had been out of the C.P. area since we 
had landed. ‘The M.P.s were tough on 
stragglers. 

“T knew a guy,” he explained. “You 
want some souvenirs?” 

Before I could answer he produced 
some bloodstained Japanese currency 
and a snapshot of a Japanese soldier. 

“’Took ’em off a dead gook,” he said. 
“Keep ’em. I got plenty.” 

He told me his outfit was bivouacked 
near ours and that he would see me 
soon. The next time he paid me a visit 
he was scrubbed and shaved and looked 
more than ever like a healthy altar boy. 

“How you fixed on rations?” he 
asked after we had swapped the usual 
Army shoptalk. 

I shrugged. 

“Tm guarding one of the dumps 
down the road. I know a couple of 
guys.” 

He was back the next night with 
cans of turkey, salmon, and beans and a 
box of tropical-chocolate bars. I asked 
him if he wanted any help with his cor- 
respondence. 

“You mean that Wave? I ditched 
her. Wrote her I was gettin’ a discharge 
under the point system and goin’ back 
to my wife and kids.” 

I didn’t see him again for about five 
days. Then he walked into my sec- 
tion tent. He winked at me and told 
the technical sergeant in charge he had 
come to patch the tent. 

I went outside with him. He had 
three men patching the rips in the tent. 

“Big-time operator now,” he told 
me. ‘That duty platoon was gettin’ 
too rugged—diggin’ latrines, puttin’ up 
tents, haulin’ supplies from 
the beach. So I gave the cap- 
tain a snow job and he put 
me in charge of this detail. 
We get through around three 
every day.” 

The next time I met Smitty he was 
wearing corporal’s stripes. I congratu- 
lated him and asked him how the tent- 
patching business was. ¢ 

“T’m promoted from that deal,” he 
said. “These jokers started. calling me 
up every time it rained to go down and 
patch some colonel’s or some major’s 
tent. I was losing a lot of sleep.” 

I asked what his new assignment 
was. 

“Sprayin’ latrines. We go around 
with little cans on our back and spray 
some chemical all over. Five men un- 
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der me, so-I get plenty of sack time.” 
The latrine-spraying detail didn’t last 

_ very long. A few days later I saw 

Smitty and a squad of men wandering 
around some cane fields near my area. 
‘They were carrying ropes and switches 
cut from the shrubbery. I called Smitty 
and he came over. 

“W hat the hell are you doing now?” 

- I asked him. “Did you run out of la- 
trines!” 

“Got a better job,” he said. “I’m in 
charge of the goat detail.” 

“The what?” 

“You know all them little white 
Okinawan goats you see all around? 
I got ten guys under me and we go 
round and lasso the goats and bring ’em 
down to the Military Government 
stockade. We also got a truck to our- 
selves and I took a couple of rides 
around the island.” 

I told him to carry on and went my 
way. I didn’t see him again for a week. 
General Stilwell arrived for a tour of 

the front and we were all busy trying 
to get a glimpse of that famous old cam- 


paign hat. The next night, Smitty’ 


dropped in for a chat. “I’m guardin’ 
Vinegar Joe,” he announced. 

I might have known it. I waited pa- 
tiently for more. 

“You seen him?” he asked. 

“YT saw the back of his head once.” 

“You know that old campaign hat 
he wears, that job like the ones they 
had in the last war? When he was eatin’ 
supper with the old man last night, I 
went in his tent and tried it on. It fit 
pretty good.” 

Of late I haven’t seen much of Smit- 
ty. When I bumped into him in the 
chow line the other day, I discovered 
the reason. 

“Got a new setup,” he told me. 
““The captain got sore and kicked Win- 
tergreen out of Special Service. I gave 
him another snow job and I’m in there 
now.” 

The line moved an inch. 

“T got charge of the bats and balls 
and boxin’ gloves, but on the side I take 
care of the I. and E. work.” 

“What kind of work?” 

“T. and E.—Information and Edu- 
cation. You know. I keep the guys in- 
formed on what’s goin’ on.” 

“They couldn’t have picked a better 
man,” I said. —WILxLIAM May 
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Aqua Velva makes the perfect, 
luxurious finish to your morning 
shave. Just dash a few drops on 
your face after shaving. 

The J. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 
bury, Conn., makers of fine shav- 
ing preparations for over 100 years. 


Choice of gentlemen everywhere, 
Aqua Velva is the world’s most 
popular after-shave lotion. Cool as 
a mountain brook, it leaves your 
skin tingling and refreshed, feeling 
softer and smoother—with a clean, 
bracing scent you'll enjoy. 
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Its better 
with 
fresh fruit 


Try this White Rock Tom Collins! 


Put 1 level teaspoonful of sugar 
in a tall glass. Dissolve thorough- 
ly in a little White Rock water. 
Add juice of 1 small lime (or 14 
lemon) and stir. Add cracked ice 
(or ice cubes), then 1 jigger of 
rum (2 0z.). Fill glass with White 
Rock Sparkling Mineral Water— 
the lively mixer with the refresh- 
ing tang. Stir slightly ...and 
drink. Um-m-m! 
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COFFEE-ETS 


THEY'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES— 
REAL CREAM FRESH BUTTER 
PURE COFFEE 


You get the lift of coffee and the 
taste of cream, for Coffee-ets 
are blended by cooks who 
know how to enhance delicate 
flavors and true fragrances. 


Keep a handful of Coffee-ets 
in your pocket for the day’s 
last half hour. They’re a 
quick pick-up. 

MISS SAYLOR’S CHOCOLATES, Inc. 


Encinal Avenue - 


Alameda, California 











LETTER FROM LONDON 


ploitation of the Laski affair could be 


Jury 15 (By CABLE) 

HE deep calm that has followed 

the din of the political campaign 

has been a shock in itself, like 

the once familiar abrupt silence that 

closed in on the echoes after a rocket 

had fallen. During the weeks before 

Election Day, the political reporting 

in most of the newspapers here be- 

came hysterically partisan. Only the 
Times was able to pre- 
serve any real detach- 
ment. Now, with only 
two or three quiet mur- 
der cases in the headlines 
and with the Daily Ex- 
press devoting much of 
its meagre four pages to 
a new Agatha Christie 

serial. called “Sparkling 


Cyanide,” 
everything seems strangely hushed. It 


is a relief. In fact, relief appears to 
be the major emotion felt by most 
Britons ever since the election. 

The campaign stirred up an extra- 
ordinary amount of bitterness, not only 
on platforms and in the press but in 
the home as well. Many families and 
friendships split over political beliefs, 
which, it appeared, had noticeably 
soured with keeping during the five years 
of the Coalition. Moreover, after a long 
period of dormancy, when the struggle 
to survive made it seem unimportant, 
the old class feeling turned up again at 
many of the stormy election meetings. 
In rural districts, where the agricultural 
laborers are either wary of “London 
politics” or, if they hold an opinion, are 
shy of offending the “big house,” which, 
though taxed almost to extinction, still 
supplies their bread and cheese, the 
campaigning was received with apathy. 
As a tradesman in a small Somerset vil- 
lage told a visitor, “It don’t do for a man 
in my position to have politics.” 

Even the more sophisticated might 
have been excused for being bewil- 
dered by the campaign, because both 
the leading parties used every dubious 
old electioneering trick and even 
thought up a couple of new ones. The 
Conservatives gleefully fastened upon 
the alleged statement by Harold Laski, 
one of the Labour leaders, that his 
party would use violence, if necessary, 
to accomplish its social aims. Ignoring 
Professor Laski’s vigorous denials, the 
Tories made him into a sort of Hallow- 
een bogy, which they waved with 
bloodchilling yells under the public’s 
window. They may already regret this. 
As the Times pointed out the other day 
in a thoughtful editorial, the Tory ex- 





used by Labour, should the Conserva- 
tives win, to discredit the victory. In 
spite of the acute paper shortage, there 
was a last-minute rash of political muck- 
raking publications. Distaste for much 
that has been said and written by and 
about the parties of the Left and of the 
Right probably drove a large number 
of voters to the Center, the Liberal 
Party. Many observers 
believe that when the 
vote is announced, on 
July 26th, it will show 
that the Liberals re- 
cruited a large propor- 
tion of the serious 
young and _ youngish 
people back from the 
services and their contemporaries. The 
Conservatives, however, expect a ma- 
jority, which varies, according to the 
spokesman, from a fairly glum to a 
fairly optimistic estimate, and the 


-Labourites openly and cheerfully expect 
a repetition of the 1929 situation, when. 


they were able to form a government 


with the aid of the Liberals. The most 


surprising thing is the quietness with 
which the English are sitting back and 
waiting to see what kind of govern- 
ment they will get. After the final fort- 
night of the battle, when the air was 
full of verbal and even actual missiles, 


this country seems to have decided to 
have no politics at all until the results” 
It certainly makes a © 


are announced. 
nice change. 


HE two months that have passed 
since the end of the war in Europe 
have naturally brought about some 
changes in day-to-day living, but they 


have not been as numerous or as gay as 


most people imagined they would be. 
In some ways, things seem even more 


difficult. Women spend a discouraging 
number of hours a day standing in line — 
Like many Eu- 


for food or for shoes. 
ropean countries, England has found 


that peace in Europe means belt tighten- 
‘There have been new reductions — 


ing. 
in food allotments, especially in fats. 
This month’s soap ration was cut dras- 
tically and the milk allotments to non- 
priority users are soon to be further re- 
duced. Because of the lack of manpow- 
er, which is officially blamed for every- 
thing, dry cleaners and laundries take 
as long as a month to do your clothes. 
The housing shortage has become more 
acute than ever, now that thousands 
of discharged war veterans and their 
families are coming back to town. 
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An organization of ex-service men 
called the Vigilantes, whose boss is ro- 
mantically known as The Guvnor, has 


‘sprung up in Brighton, the Londoner’s 


favorite seaside town, and is attempting 
to solve one phase of the housing prob- 
lem there. When the Vigilantes hear 
of a service man’s family who have no- 
where to live, they simply move them 
into any suitable empty house. “The 
local authorities seem amiably averse to 
doing much to curb the movement, and 
by the time the law gets around to evict- 
ing the family, which usually takes a 
while, the Vigilantes have moved their 
charges to another empty house. It is 
said that a London branch of the Vigi- 
lantes began functioning the other day. 
The Vigilantes look to some nervous 
-Englishmen like an omen of the violent 
action Professor Laski was supposed to 
favor. Less jumpy citizens simply think 
it is a good idea because it may force the 


‘authorities to take action themselves. 


In spite of such worries, the biggest 
and brightest change here since V-E 
‘day has been in a state of mind. Re- 
turned travellers say that they are im- 
pressed by the remarkable improvement 
in manners and spirits since last sum- 
mer, when the flying bombs were at 
their height. Londoners’ faces look re- 
laxed and people seem to be readier to 
laugh and to have more time to be polite 
now that they haven’t the feeling that 
any moment they may have done with 
time forever. 

~—Mot.ir Panter-DowneEs 


NIGHTMARE 
IN A MUSEUM 


Then the glance slants 
To the jade blade 
With the gilt hilt 

In the shade made 

By the chance stance 
Of the Ming King 

In the tomb gloom 


Of the Sing Wing.... 


And the lawn yawns 
In the dark park 
Where the tawn fawns 
Are the stark mark 

On the ground round, 
And the bronze swans 
Like a boat float.... 


From the soy boy 
Comes the drowned sound 
Of a throat note: 


Myrna Loy Loy! 
—Daviw McCorp 
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Now all eyes are on the 


Route to lokyo 





Part of the war is over. 


Now all the emphasis of war lies along 
the Route to Tokyo. 


There are still boys in bomb bays we all 
want to see back at their jobs. 


There are still young fellows steering 
tanks and lancing craft who ought to be 
back steering family cars. 


There are still fellows hunting Japs in 


jungles who ought to be hunting rabbits 





Like the branches of a river flowing into 
the main stream, guns, tanks, food, plane 
parts and other material of war are 
flowing along the “Route to Tokyo” on 
Santa Fe rails. 

Movement of these vital war supplies 
is facilitated by— 





Greatly increased yards — More than 
doubled at many points. More trains of 
war can get in and out in less time. 





50 per cent more trains on the same tracks 
are now made possible by centralized 
traffic control at key points, which avoids 
trains being held on sidings. 

More power—in the form of giant 5400 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


“ALONG THE ROUTE TO TOKYO” 


on the ‘‘south forty.”’ 


These men can’t get back until they get 
the stuff to fight with—and plenty of it. 


That’s where Santa Fe comes in. 





horsepower freight Diesels. Santa Fe now 
has 71 of them—and more are coming! 

New bridge speeds war traffic. The new 
Topock bridge over the Colorado River 





is speeding up movements of freight and 
troops to California’s Ports of War. 

When Victory is won and the boys 
come home, these facilities will help pro- 
vide better passenger service than ever, 
and will haul more peacetime freight 
even more efficiently than before. 
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(Random House) is 
a good book that does not live up to the 
promise of its title. I’m not at all sure 
that any book could, unless it were writ- 
ten by Marshal Stalin, and I think 
that even if he went to the trouble of 
writing such a book it might be rather 
premature. There are certain very sim- 
ple things that may now be said about 
the pattern of Soviet power and the 
role it plans to play in world affairs— 
that Russia is most likely going to be the 
dominating influence in Europe for the 
next hundred years, for example—but 
those plans and intentions simply can- 
not be blueprinted, as much as the rest 
of the world might like them to be. Mr. 
Snow, wisely enough, has not attempted 
to draw up such a blueprint. His book 
is largely an examination of the Soviet 
structure as it looks after several years of 
war, and, while his long acquaintance 
with the Soviet gives his volume more 
than an ordinary amountoof interest and 
value, there is not much in it that has 
‘not already been reported by the daily 
press, or in such recent books as Richard 
Lauterbach’s ““These Are the Russians.” 
There is, as a matter of fact, a certain 
sameness about nearly all the books 
about Russia written by the foreign cor- 
respondents who have been there—an 
opening chapter on the appearance of 
Moscow and life in that city; a discus- 
sion of the latest Marxist mutations and 
the changes in the party line; a visit to 
the Ukraine; an interpretation of Rus- 
sian policy in reference to Japan; a series 
of thumbnail sketches of the members 
of the Russian hierarchy; and a portrait, 
generally in soft focus, of the Marshal 
himself. All these things are in Mr. 
Snow’s book, along with a chapter on 
the Russian occupation of Rumania and 
a vivid description of the criminal be- 
havior of the Germans in Poland, and 
anyone who isn’t yet acquainted with 
such matters could hardly find a better 
book to begin with than this one. 

Mr. Snow’s book is colored through- 
out by his favorable attitude toward 
Russia, just as William L. White’s “Re- 
port on the Russians” was colored by a 
rather different attitude, but I don’t see 
how this, in either case, could have been 
avoided. I get the impression that Mr. 
Snow is the more responsible and objec- 
tive journalist of the two, but objectiv- 
ity, at best, is merely a matter of degree. 


The Wind from the Steppes 


A man may swear off editorializing for 
keeps, and stick to what are called facts, 
yet even then, in whatever it is that 
makes one man dwell on the “facts” of 
the low standard of living in Russia 
while another celebrates the “‘facts” of 
the glories of Soviet construction, the 
subjective process is always at work. 
Then, too, Russia is more than a coun- 
try. It has influenced the minds and 
imaginations of millions of people—a 
threat to some, a promise to others—and 
men approach it, in general, either as 
heretics or believers. Neither group, on 
the record, is noticeably given to ob- 
jectivity. 





OPENS however, is just 
what the situation calls for, and 
one of the great virtues of Mr. Snow’s 
book is that he has tried to be as ob- 
jective as possible. He gives us many 





facts about Russia and, while we can 
always use books of interpretation and 
criticism, we can also use all the factual 
information about the U.S.S.R. that we 
can get hold of. It is unfortunate that 
so many difficulties seem to be attached 
to the gathering of facts in the Soviet, 
and that all the books written about it 
either in approval or opposition have 
such a limited range, but this only adds 
to our need for a book of the kind and 
quality of de Tocqueville’s “Democracy 
in America,” or, if that is setting our 
sights too high, for one like Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth.” Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb, in the monumental 
two-volume study of Russia they wrote 
some years ago, “Soviet Communism: 
A New Civilization?,” made a try 
at writing such a book, but it didn’t 
quite come off. It is still full of extreme- | 
ly useful information and represents 
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This isnt a Mirage! 


formula, still known only to the Bacardi family. 
That’s why it’s so mellow, so smooth, unequalled 


F A Bacardi Collins keeps popping before your 
eyes when you're hot and parched as the desert, 


don’t dismiss it as a delightful mirage. 

You can prove—simply by ordering one—that 
it’s a very real refresher. In fact, the grandest 
thirst-quencher you ever raised to your lips! 


You see, Bacardi is made to an 83-year-old 






Looking for the Coolest of Cocktails? 
If you prefer a shorter sip of summer refresh- 
ment, here’s how to make the world-famous 
Bacardi Cocktail: 


< Bacardi Cocktail: Juice of 4 lime, 
4% teaspoon sugar, finely chipped ice, 
1 jigger Bacardi* (White or 
Silver Label). Shake well, 


strain and serve. 





. Ifyou likea sweet cocktail: > 
Add a dash of grenadine to same recipe 
instead of sugar. 





in your favorite drinks. 


And while we’re on the subject of seeing things 
. . . better see to it that you really get Bacardi in 
your Collins, Cuba Libre, or Highball. Just order 
it with Bacardi and credit yourself with ...vision! 


For summer drinks at their glorious best 


Nothing can replace 


* Ruling of the N. Y. Supreme Court, April 28, 1936: A Bacardi Cocktail MUST be made with Bacardi. RUM—89 Proof—Bacardi Imports, Ine., New York, N.Y. 
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New York. Pug dogs were “the 


Lillian Russell, 
Pug Dogs, “Ben Bolt”... 


1892 WAS the year! 
A great year in America. Lil- 


lian Russell was the toast of 


thing.” And everybody was 
humming “Ben Bolt.” Ah, but 
that was the city for you... 


In thecountry, the rich dairy 
country of upper New York 
State, something was coming of age that 
would outlive all these. A man raised Ameri- 
can cheese-making to an art with the dis- 
covery of a new and wonderful cheese. 

**Liederkranz,” he called it—after a famous 
singing society. 

And Liederkranz, to this day, is the one 
American cheese that is known—and admired 
—throughout the world. 

What is it like? Who could 
describe Liederkranz! Its 
golden, well-rounded flavor is 
notmade for words. Sotry it... 





‘Try it today! Put a hearty slice (crust and 





all!) on a cracker or slice of rye bread. Roll its 
marvelous mellowness over your tongue. Re- 


-lax and savor to the full its robust goodness. 


Assay its incredible distinction from any 
cheese you have ever tasted. Do so, and you 
will be in our debt forever! 


*LIEDERKRANZ CHEESE 


One of Borden’s Fine Cheeses 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A delightful interlude 
after a busy day... 


AIR CONDITIONED 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Central Park South, New York, N. Y. 





BUY WORDS NO. 16 24 


BOOK HUNGRY? Pray f)iiibeill 
sit down today, Ss, 
write us what you are needing. 
We'll fill your orders, sans delay, 
then you can get to READING. 


THE BOOK SHOP ‘5 Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE 3 RHODE ISLAND 
















For Zest in mixed 
drinks add 


a dash of 
Foe 
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what is probably the most conscientious 
effort at assaying the Soviet Union, de- 
spite its big element of undisguised bias, 
but so many things have happened since 
it was written, and Russia has apparent- 
ly changed so much, that it is rather 
out of date. 

A new book entitled “The Basis of 
Soviet Strength,” by George B. Cressey 
(Whittlesey House), an examination of 
the geography, natural resources, man- 
power, and industrial potential of the 
U.S.S.R., doesn’t add a great deal to 
what was in the Webbs’ book, but it, 
too, has substantial value. “There isn’t 
much that can be said about it, since it 
is mostly a collection of charts, tables, 
and other statistics, but it contains 
enough evidence of a purely economic 
nature to indicate rather forcefully that 
the future direction of Europe is more 
or less bound to be determined, in large 
part, by the ambitions and needs of the 
Soviet Union. A rich and fertile coun- 
try, inhabited by one-tenth of the 
world’s population, spread across one- 
seventh of the globe, flushed with mili- 
tary success and national pride, is cer- 
tainly going to have an emphatic say 
about what happens just beyond its own 
front yard. ‘This does not mean, how- 
ever, that Europe is inevitably destined 
to become the Communist peninsula of 
a huge Communist land mass, or that 
Russia is about to launch upon a pro- 
gram of imperialistic expansion. Both 
things could happen—possibly without 
too much trouble, either—but they do 
not necessarily follow. There seems to 
be, for one thing, as Pierre de Lanux 
points out in his recently published “Eu- 
ropean Manifesto” (Creative Age), a 
pronounced determination on the part of 
the ten nations conquered by the Nazis 
to work out a new and different kind of 
Europe. Besides, as Mr. Snow contends 
in his book, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Russia has any larger am- 
bitions in Europe, at least for the pres- 
ent, than to see that the Continent is 
reconstructed in such a way as to guar- 
antee her a long period of peace and 
tranquillity. What will happen after 
that, if such a tranquil era actually comes 
to pass (a highly unlikely development, 
it seems to me), is anybody’s guess. It 
will depend, however, not only upon 
Russia, powerful and influential though 
she is. All the forces, national and inter- 
national, now at work in the world will 
be brought into play—the forces of Eu- 
rope in particular. These latter forces, 
as Mr. de Lanux shows, are moving in a 
general leftward direction, and it would 
seem, on the basis of such information as 


we are getting from abroad, that certain_ 
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soap in the dressing room keyholes? 
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a IWwWHO became a 


barmaid to pay her hotel bill? 


he, 


WHO expected 


emeralds from an Indian Prince—and 
got betel nuts? 


WHO-_ besides 


Bea Lillie—ate her way right out of 
New York’s swankiest hotel? 


.WHO has writ- 


ten the sprightliest autobiography of 
the year? 


Take a bow... 


Certrude 
Lawrence 


... for your sparkling 
life story! 
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DANCED 


At your bookseller’s, $2.50 
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THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


R. K. Christenberry, President 
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For thrills and fun! 
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SEA-DIVE MASK 


— for underwater swim- 
ming or spearfishing. Pro- 
vides clear vision; pro- 
tects eyes, nose. . $2.75 
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SWIM-FINS 


— give up to 40% greater 
speed. For pool, lake or 
ocean. For underwater 
spearfishing. Order by shoe 
size. Pair $9.45 
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European countries are moving rather 
rapidly into the orbit of Soviet influence, 
It is Mr. de Lanux’s idea, however, that 
no nation in Europe is anxious to belong 
in anybody’s orbit. He holds that, simul- 
taneously with the trend to the left, 
there is an even stronger trend, on the 
part of the nations recently liberated, to 
form a federation of European states not 
unlike our own association of semi-inde- 
pendent commonwealths. I don’t see 
how Mr. de Lanux can square this with 
certain recent developments—the case 
of Yugoslavia, for instance, which seems 
definitely to have entered the Soviet 
sphere—but I also don’t see how any- 
body who wants to avoid a third World 
War can fail to hope he is right. 
Politics, too, abhors a vacuum, and 
in the event that Europe falls into a 
prolonged period of disintegration and 
disorder, the temptation to both Eng- 
land and Russia to dominate it will 
be almost irresistible. This could have 
but one outcome, another war, and 
I think Mr. de Lanux is right in say- 
ing that any attempt to carve out spheres 
of influence that would bring East and 
West into opposition would be high- 
ly dangerous, in that it would be an 
open invitation to Germany to start re- 
building a powerful Mitteleuropa that 
would hold the balance of power be- 
tween East and West. Mr. de Lanux, 
in presenting his rough working sketch 
for a new and federated Europe, does 
not go into many details on how such a 
federation might run. His book is a rath- 
er sketchy one, and what he has done, 
actually, is voice an expression of hope. 
It is easy to share his hope, and to per- 
suade oneself that he has good reason 
for hoping as he does. However, it 
might be wished that he had hoped, 
while he was about it, for a world fed- 
eration instead of a purely European 
one; or, if not’ that, for a federated 
Europe that would be part of a federated 
world. The world is a big place, with 
room in it for everybody, but it’s still 
one world. —Hamitton Basso 
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Six oF THEM, by Alfred Neumann 
(Macmillan). An account of the trial 
of four “Aryan” students, their pro- 
fessor, and his wife, who took part 
in a rebellion against the Hitler re- 
gime in the University of Munich in 
1943. This is not the usual recital of 
Nazi horror but an attempt to ex- 
plain how six people remained decent 
human beings in the midst of the 
hellish environment of the Third 
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Reich. Mr. Neumann writes compe- 
tently and sometimes movingly, but 


his book, one of a long line of works 
by refugee writers stressing the ideal- 
ism of the true German (as opposed 
to Nazi) character, raises the question 
of whether a novelist who has lived 
in California for years is qualified to 
report on virtue among his compa- 
triots. Reliability aside, isn’t the whole 
theme getting worn rather thread- 
bare as a subject for fiction? 


THE KNIGHTs OF THE CAPE, by Ricar- 


do Palma, translated by Harriet de 
Onis (Knopf). Selections from ““Tra- 
diciones Peruanas,” a classic of Span- 
ish-American letters which is almost 
wholly concerned with the history 
(legendary and authentic) of the an- 
cient city of Lima. Viceroys in their 
amorous as well as warlike moments, 
great ladies presenting their frailer 
side, local saints performing cozy lit- 
tle miracles, gamblers, cutthroats, 
bishops, and conquistadors, all are 
represented in the picaresque short 
tales of this collection. Palma, who 


wrote in the latter part of the nine-' 


teenth century, possessed a robust, 
mocking style, but his material is a 
shade too special to interest non- 
Hispanic readers greatly. 


ArTIE GREENGROIN Prc., by Harry 


Brown (Knopf). It was, of course, 
inevitable, given the current mania 
for putting even the most ephemeral 
newspaper and magazine material 
into book form, that Mr. Brown’s 
cheerful contributions to Yank 
should get themselves between cov- 
ers. The reflections of Artie Green- 
groin on practically every situation in 
which an American private stationed 
in England might conceivably find 
himself do not seem as funny in the 
publisher’s formal getup as they did 
in the more casual setting of Yank, 
but, at that, they are pretty funny. 


Tr’s A FreE Country, by Ben Ames 


Williams (Houghton Mifflin). An 
intelligent young girl, who is, more- 
over, pretty and lovable, graduares 
with honors from high schoo] and has 
plans for college and an intellectual 
career. Without any serious emo- 
tional involvement, she allows a fool- 
ish, good-natured boy to make love 
to her, becomes pregnant, and, of 
necessity, marries the boy. The hus- 
band hasn’t enough brains to earn a 
living and, under the stress of poverty 
and continual child-bearing, the girl 
loses her beauty, her good disposition, 
and her integrity. When she sees the 
miserable pattern of her own life re- 
peating itself in that of her daughter, 
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JET PROPULSION is one of the 
new, far reaching fields in which 
Solar research, engineering and 
manufacturing are being ap- 
plied. Producing important 
parts for jet and gas turbine 
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engines falls naturally into 
Solar’s sphere of operations. 
For during the past fifteen years 
Solar has been the well recog- 
nized leader in the design and 
construction of airplane ex- 
haust systems —in the produc- 
tion of heat-resistant products 
for eliminating hot gases and 
converting waste heat into a 


source of useful energy. 


After victory, these skills 
which are now being devoted to 
production for the aviation in- 
dustry, will be available to other 
manufacturers whose problems 
deal with fabricating heat and 


corrosion resistant products. 
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she takes matters into her own hands 
and furnishes the novel with a melo- 
dramatic ending. Just medium Wil- 
liams, which is faint enough praise. 


GENERAL 


Acatinst THEsE THREE, by Stuart 
Cloete (Houghton Mifflin). A vig- 
orous, colorful retelling of the 
crowded chapter in South African 
history that was dominated by three 
vigorous, colorful men—Paul Kru- 
ger, the “Oom Paul” of the Boers; 
Cecil Rhodes, the man who thought 
exclusively in terms of empire; and 
Lobengula, the last of the great Kaf- 
fir kings. History never pitted three 
more dissimilar men against each 
other, or saw a more dramatic clash 
of temperaments, ambitions, and so- 
cial points of view, and Mr. Cloete 
has written a book about them that 
not only sheds new light on the open- 
ing up of the Dark Continent but 
gives H. Rider Haggard a brisk run 
for his money. Maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations. 

Raw MareriaL, by Oliver La Fargé 
(Houghton Mifflin). The life, times, 
and opinions of Oliver La Farge, 
Esq., late of Harvard, Newport, and 
New York, with special emphasis 
upon the difficulties attached to scal- 
ing the walls of class and breaking 
out of the confines of caste. Mr. La 
Farge, aided and abetted by a period 
of residence in the New Orleans 
French quarter, a genuine love of 
writing, and the experiences with the 
present-day American Indian that 
resulted in his “Laughing Boy” and 
other books, managed to make good 
his escape, but, as his honest and 
thoughtful confessions show, it wasn’t 
an easy job. 

NakeEp Ciry, by Weegee (Essential 
Books). A book of photographs, in- 
cluding some very good ones, of the 
sidewalks, fire escapes, beaches, beer 
parlors, tenements, and side streets 
of New York. Weegee (or would it 
be impolite to call him Mr. Wee- 
gee!) knows what a camera is for, 
and how to use one to catch the life of 
a city, but some of his pictures, in 
their harsh prying into the lives of the 
broken, the outcast, and the poor give 
the impression that he gets one hell of 
a big kick out of slumming. William 
McCleery, editor of PMs Picture 
News, has written a foreword which 
isn’t any worse than the confused 
and coy notations the author has set 
down to serve as a text. 

New CuHvuM, by John Masefield (Mac- 
millan). Two years before the mast 
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on H.M.S. Conway, the English 
training ship aboard which, at the 
age of thirteen, the author began his 
long association with the sea. Mr. 
Masefield, in this story of his gradual 
transformation from a new chum 
(apprentice seaman) into an old 
hand, has written some of the most 
impeccable prose of his career and, 
in addition, has given an essentially 
simple record more drama and inten- 
sity than is to be found in a whole 
batch of novels, 


MYSTERY AND CRIME 


SHADOW OF A CRIME, by John Rhode 
(Dodd, Mead). The police in the 
English village of Winghurst are 
stumped by the death of Algernon 
Fratton, Esq., of the Hawthorns, 
Glavenham, who was whacked on 
the head by a mysterious object while 
motorcycling between the two towns. 
This reasonably interesting problem * 
finally gets into the hands of Inspec- 
tor Jimmy Waghorn of the Yard, 
who takes it, as usual, to Dr. Priestly” 
in his study. Their solution is fool- 
proof, if unexciting, a combination 
which always proves irresistible to 
Rhode fans. 

SAID THE FL y, by E. X. Ferrars 
(Doubleday, Doran). A pleasant in- 
spector named Cory sorts out the 
alibis provided by the numerous and 
fairly dingy inhabitants of a London 
boarding house in which he has found 
the revolver responsible for the death 
of an unidentified woman discovered 
nearby. Much of the evidence seems 
to point to a young divorcée who, like 
so many ladies in her predicament, 
goes out of her way to fall into more 
trouble before Cory finally clears 
things up. A routine story, built 
around some good atmosphere. 
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They were well armed with rifles and a 
few automatic weapons. But they were sel- 
dom aggressive. The leader was no Robin 
Hood. He preferred to sit out the war in 
a palm grove near the head of Talofofo 
Valley, eating native fruits and stolen C ~ 
rations and reading old copies of “Time”™ 
magazine discarded by marines in jungle 
maneuvers.—The Herald Tribune. 


No Robin Hood he. 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? DEPARTMENT 
[From the Cincinnati Times-Star] 


A New York man has invented a crystal 
globe to reflect colored lights from a bat- 
tery of lamps as it revolves to be mounted 
on top of an advertising truck to attract 
attention within range of a speaker’s voice. 
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Lockheed P-38 Lightnings—powered by Allison engines and originally designed as 
fighter planes—are now being used also as one-man bombers against the Japs. * 
When the two bombs—one ton under each wing—are released, the Lightnings 
continue in combat as fighters —a dual attainment made 

possible by.the engines’ extremely light 
weight, less than one pound per 
horsepower,* which gives the plane 
superlative lifting power as well as 
speed. * This extreme light 
weight — long the dream of 
engineers the world over — is a 
product of Allison precision and 
skill in handling metals — a 
precision and skill which 
will mark any product 
ever bearing the Allison 


name. 







KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS / 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38 —Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


*Actual weight of Allison engine is 
7/8 1b. per hp. Allison was first 
engine of less than one lb. per hp. 
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Peacemakers 


Peace in the Pacific can be achieved 
in only one way—by the unconditional 
surrender of Japan’s military masters. 


To shorten the road to victory, our 
leaders foresaw that we must do more 
than reconquer territory yard by yard 
and island by island. We must knock 
out the enemy’s ability to make war. 
And to carry out that strategy they 
chose the Boeing B-29 as our major 
weapon. 

Built, tested and flown into combat 
under the terrific pressure of global 
war, the Superfortresses are doing all 
that was expected of them and more. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e 
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They have enabled us to reduce 
American casualties and save precious 
months in striking enemy war produc- 
tion, because they are the only aircraft 
in the world that can cover the vast 
distances from bases in the Marianas. 


In early operations before present 
island bases were secured, they trans- 
ported their own supplies over the 
“Hump” from India into China. They 
have not only reduced the output of 
Japan’s war industries by the steadily 
mounting tempo of their bombing but 
have taken a huge toll of the fighter 
planes sent against them. And they 


THE FLYING FORTRESS «+ 
THE STRATOLINER e 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
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Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


have tightened the blockade on enemy 
ports by sowing mines. 


The versatile efficiency of the Super- 
forts reflects Boeing’s unparalleled ex- 
perience in designing and building 
four-engine aircraft, and it forecasts 
the same qualities in the great Boeing 
planes of the future. 


The performance of the B-29 stems 
directly from Boeing principles of re- 
search, design, engineering and manu- 
facture. After victory, as today, you can 
count on any airplane “Built by Boeing” 
to lead the way. 
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THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—Philip Yordan’s very impressive play 
about a Negro prostitute is certainly something 
you shouldn’t miss. Hilda Simms is in the cast 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director. 
(Mansfield, 47, W. CI 6-9056. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark of tHe Moon—Rather nice musical fantasy 
about a mortal girl who gets tangled up with a 
witch boy. Carol Stone and Richard Hart have 
these singular parts. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6- 
6075. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dear RutH—One of those overpowering little girls 
writes letters to a soldier and gets her elder sister 
in quite a fix. Routine, but amusing. The cast in- 
cludes Augusta Dabney, Lenore Lonergan, and 
(through Sat., July 28) Howard Smith. (Henry 
Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Grass MENAGERIE—Laurette Taylor magnificent 
as a matron who just wants to get her daughter 
married. Julie Haydon, Eddie Dowling, and An- 
thony Ross are also in Tennessee Williams’ un- 
even but generally effective play.. Winner of 
the Drama Critics?’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. 
BR 9-3565. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harver—Odd as it certainly sounds, this fantasy 

about a cheerful: drunk and an invisible rabbit 

is a delight from beginning to end. Frank Fay’s 
performance in the leading role is a masterpiece 
of restrained humor. With Josephine Hull. Win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 

9-4566. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 

and Sat. at 2:40.) \ 

Rememser MAMA—The saga of a Norwegian family 

in San Francisco, brilliantly adapted by John van 

Druten from the Kathryn Forbes novel. Mady 

Christians, as Mama, and Oscar Homolka, as a 

sporty relative, are’ both splendid. "Richard Rod- 

gers and Oscar Hammerstein II are the pro- 
ducers. (Music Box, 45, W. CI 6-4636. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 

2335.) 

THe Late Georce Artey—A very intelligent treatment 
of John Marquand’s novel about Boston. Leo G. 
Carroll’s portrait of Apley is nearly perfect. With 
Janet Beecher and Percy Waram. Reopens Mon., 
July 30. (Lyceum, 45, E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40. 

Lire FatrHer—This agreeable comedy, based on 
Clarence Day’s rich and affectionate biography of 
his family, is in its sixth year. Wallis Clark and 
Lily Cahill play Father and Mother. (Empire, 
B’way at 40. PE 6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Bioomer Girt—A great big show about a feminist 
uprising in the 1860’s. The book and the music 
are nothing you’d be likely to remember, but the 
sets and costumes and Agnes de Mille’s ballets 
are very fetching. The cast includes Joan Mc- 
Cracken, Nanette Fabray, and Mabel Taliaferro. 
(Shubert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Carouset—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II have transplanted ‘‘Liliom” to New England 
and set it to music with highly agreeable results. 
Agnes de Mille arranged the dances, Jo Mielziner 
designed the sets, and Rouben Mamoulian is the 
director. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 

Fottow tHe Girts—Gertrude Niesen demonstrating 
how to put over a song in a piece about sailors and 
girls. Nice, if rudimentary, entertainment. Guy 
Bolton and Eddie Davis wrote the book. (Broad- 
hurst, 44, W. CI 6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

MarinkA—The tragedy at Mayerling has been pro- 
vided with a happy ending and set to music. 
Rather routine but probably fair enough for the 
hot months. With Joan Roberts, Harry Stock- 
well, Romo Vincent, and Luba Malina. (Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Ox.taHoma!—Splendid musical version of ‘Green 
Grow the Lilacs,” contrived by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II and presented by the 
Theatre Guild. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4-4664. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and 
Sat. at. 2:30.) 

On tHe Town—A lot of attractive, lively youngsters, 
including Nancy Walker and Sono Osato, in a 
fine musical, mainly about three sailors and their 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 
OR EVENTS OFAN TERESE 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 


FROM THURSDAY, JULY 26, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, AUG. 4. 


girls. (44th Street, 44, W. LA 4-4337. Moves on 
Mon., July 30, to the Martin Beck, 45, W. CI 
6-6363. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Sone of NorwAy—The life of Grieg, as set to ar- 
rangements of some of his own music. Good-look- 
ing and pleasant to listen to, but the book is mod- 
erately foolish. With Helena Bliss, Lawrence 
Brooks, and Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 45, W. CO 
5-2412. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Up in CentrAt ParK—Romberg songs, cheerful dances 
arranged by Helen Tamiris, and a lot of pretty 
scenery and costumes do a. lot to redeem a fairly 
pedestrian book, Noah Beery impersonates Boss 
Tweed, and Maureen Cannon and Wilbur Evans 
take care of the romance. (Broadway, B’way at 
53. CI 7-2887. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—“‘Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places where you will find dance music 
and/or. other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed entirely or have fill-in performers on Sunday, 
Monday, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead 
before starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second 
Street, at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for enter- 
tainers seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice.) 


Amsassapor GARDEN, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra plays soothing dance music in 
this cool, subterranean cavern. 

Bittmore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—This 
old favorite has at least one eye open again. Car- 
dini (one of our more expert magicians), a dance 
team, and Henry King’s orchestra. 
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BOUT TOWN 


Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
Paula Laurence and Josh White in a horrid 
conspiracy to make you want to stay up all night. 
Appropriate music by Edmond Hall’s accom- 
plished band. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2737) 
—Imogene Coca making intelligent fun of almost 
anything, jazz piano by Cliff Jackson and Mary 
Lou Williams, and music by John Kirby’s orches- 
tra. 

Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Some people 
even have their mail sent here. Chauncey Gray’s 
orchestra and Chiquito’s rumba band. 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—For a peaceful din- 
ner and sedate romping to the music of Eddie 
Davis’s and Gil Murray’s orchestras. 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Madison 
Avenue’s largest and coolest all-weather retreat. 
Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and a rumba band. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus, the in- 
genious mind-reader, a dance team, and Stanley 
Melba’s agile orchestra are in the stately Cotil- 
lion Room. ... Another Melba orchestra plays in 
the Café Pierre. Tea dancing daily. 

PLaza, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Mark Monte’s 
and Garwood Van’s bands alternate on the stand. 
Walter Liberace plays piano, and there is also a 
dance team....Tea dancing daily in the Palm 
Court. 

St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—Just 
about as peaceful and pleasant as nighttime on a 
rooftop can be. Paul Sparr’s orchestra for danc- 
ing. 

Savoy-PLaza, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The at- 
mosphere of the Café Lounge, large and dressy, 
is sweetened by the lush dance music of London’s 
Roy Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s ma- 
rimba band. Tea dancing daily. 

Stork Cus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—The young folks 
almost too much at home, Ernie Holst’s orchestra 
and Alberto Linno’s rumba band are on hand 
at night. 

WatovorF-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—Jane 
Pickens singing at suppertime on the Starlight 
Roof. George Olsen’s orchestra provides dance 
music through the evening and Mischa Borr’s or- 
chestra alternates with it at supper... . Michael 
Zarin’s orchestra is in the Lounge Restaurant. 


MisceLtaneous—At the cog rouce, 65 E. 56 (PL 3- 
8887): Dick Wilson’s orchestra playing jauntily 
for dancing in a highly decorative setting. ... 
1-2-3 CLuB, 123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): Roger Stearns 
providing a muted piano obbligato for the young 
people’s table talk; no dancing. ... CASINO RUSSE, 
157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): more for the cételette a 
la Kiev than for the goings on in the floor show; 
Cornelius Codolban’s orchestra. ... sPivy's ROOF, 
139 E. 57 (EL 5-9215): Carter and Bowie dis- 
pensing their special brand of piano duets, and 
now and then Spivy herself, singing about her 
special brand of world-weariness; no dancing. 
... VERSAILLES, 151 E. 50 (PL 8-0310): a fairly 
standardized show, with Jerry Cooper and a col- 
lection of delectable show girls; Joe Ricardel’s 


orchestra....£L CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheridan 


Sq. (CH 2-4646): semi-Spanish, with some stroll- 
ing singers and a fine rumba band... . 


magician, being very untypical of the conventional 


Copacabana show, which at the moment includes 

~ 
4 

a ‘ 


Mitzi Green and the orchestras of Enric Madri- 
guera and Joel Herron. ... Astor roor, B’way at 


44 (CI 6-6000): Gene Krupa and his orchestra 


Se 


COPACABANA, — 
10 E. 60 (PL 8-1060): Russell Swann, the bright 
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on this large, cool rooftop, playing for what _ 
look very much like jitterbugs.... ESSEX HOUSE, 
160 Central Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s — 
orchestra. 


show. ... PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 6- 
5000): Woody Herman’s orchestra... . ROOSEVELT, — 
Madison at 45 (MU 6-9200): Eddie Stone’s or- 


Warm-weatlier note: Over in Brooklyn, the Ma- 
rine Roof of the sossert, Montague and Hicks 
Sts. (MA 4-8100), with its open-air deck and that _ 
colossal view of the harbor, now has supper danc- _ 
ing nightly. 


i 
chestra. ‘5 
a] 
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Mostty For Music—No dancing, unless otherwise in- 


dicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2-6683): 
Muggsy Spanier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee Russell, 
and their helpmeets scorching the midnight air.. 
. «. VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2- 
9355): a small but comfortable cave, equipped 
with Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kaminsky as 
trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; also, Don 
Frye as solo pianist and the Lion and his Calypso 
songs; dancing. ... ONYX, 57 W. 52 (EL 5-7835): 
the stertorous Hot Lips Page leading his new 
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. « - NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. at 34 (ME 
3-1000): Sonny Dunham’s orchestra and an ice b09 


















e Gardenia Complexions... 
Delighting in 
Barbara Gould Cleansing Cream 


Young, clear-skinned, radiant . . . that’s 
what they say about American beauties! And 
Barbara Gould Special Cleansing Cream is 
created to help maintain this fresh, naturally 
lovely look. It is rich, soothing, softening... 
lubricating while it cleanses. . 
The Barbara Gould way of skin 
cleansing is designed especially for you 
... to help encourage the soft, smooth, 
brilliantly clean skin that makes your beauty 
so thrillingly remembered. 
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SPECIAL 


Sleansing crce™ 


Barbara Gould Special Cleansing Cream $1.00 
Barbara Gould Skin Freshener 85 
(All prices plus tax) 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT 


band, and Stuff Smith at work on his electric 
violin. ... DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5-9511): 
Sidney Catlett with his teammates, Al Casey and 
his new trio, and the moody Billie Holiday; 
dancing. ... JIMMY RYAN'S, 53 W. 52 (EL 5-9600): 
a hot trio in which you will find Danny Alvin 
and Hank Duncan; dancing. ... THREE DEUCES, 72 
W. 52 (EL 5-9861): Don Byas and Erroll Garner 
in a band of their own. 

Au Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124: 
just for the fine view of the Hudson; dance 
music by Ron Perry’s orchestra and a rumba 
band... . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 
67: a small green jungle, pleasant for a summer 
dinner outdoors, with casual dance music now and 
then, ... MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT, 11 W. 53: lunch 
and tea in the garden. ... CENTRAL PARK ZOO: the 
cafeteria there is crowded on weekends but nice 
in midweek for a late breakfast or an afternoon 
beer. 

A few sidewalk cafés: srevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave, at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. 


at 12. 
ART 


Frick Couection, 1 E. 70—The pictures and other 
art treasures which were hidden away for safe- 
keeping when we entered the war are now back in 
the Museum. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 
1 to 5 P.M.; through Tues., July 31. 

Grours—At the purRtacHer, 11 E. 57: old and new 
paintings and drawings. Daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Fri., July 27....REHN, 683 5 Ave., at 
54: Edward Hopper, Reginald Marsh, and many 
others. Weekdays, except Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Tues., July g1.... pAssepoit, 121 E.57: 
painting and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José 
de Creeft, and others. Mon. through Fri., 10 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31... . PERLS, 
32 E. 58: American, French and Cuban paint- 
ings. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 8.... CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 106 E. 
57: paintings by twenty-four artists who have 
had their first one-man shows here. Mon. through 
Fri., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 15... . BAB- 
cock, 38 E. 57: mew paintings by artists of 
the» gallery’s group; also, a few nineteenth-cen- 
tury works. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 
pP.M.; through Aug. 31.... ROSENBERG, 16 E. 57: 
work by Rattner, Hartley, Hélion, Avery, and 
Weber. Daily 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Fri., 
July 27....MIDTOWN, 605 Madison, at 58: a 
seasonal retrospective show by the gallery’s 
group. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Aug. 31....WEYHE, 794 Lexington, at 
61: Edward Stevens, Nye Pharr, and other 
young Americans. Daily 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Fri., July 27......evitt, 16 W. 57: 
Oronzo Gasparo, Everett Spruce, and others. 
Weekdays, except Sat., 10 A.M. :to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Tues., July 31....MILCH; 108 W. 57: 
Sidney Laufman, Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll; 
and others. Mon. through Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15....MACBETH, 11 FE, 57: oils 
and water colors by Joseph de Martini, Andrew 
Wyeth, James Lechay, and others. Daily 9:30 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Fri., July 27... . AMERI- 
CAN BRITISH ART CENTER, 44 W. 56: work in various 
mediums by gallery members. Daily 10 a.m. to 
5:30 P.M.; through Fri., July 27... . KRAUSHAAR, 
32 E. 57: a summer show by Louis Bouché, 
Russell Cowles, Iver Rose, and others. Mon. 
through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 
31.... LILIENFELD, 21 E, 57: old masters and con- 
temporaries. Daily 11 A.M. to 4 P.M.; through 
Fri., July 27....0'CONNOR, 640 Madison, at 59: 
a miscellaneous group of European and Amerti- 
can artists, including Velasquez, Ghislandi, Rosa 
Bonheur, and George Luks. Mon. through Fri., 
10 A.M, to 6 P.M.; through Aug. 31... . FERARGIL, 
63 E. 57: oils and water colors from Thomas 
Eakins to the present. Mon, through Fri., 9:30 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31.... koo7Tz, 
15 E. 57; the gallery’s group, including such 
artists as William Baziotes, Fernand Léger, 
and Byron Browne. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31....67 GALLERY, 
67 E. 57: a preview of work by artists who will 
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exhibit here next season, including Ado!ph Gott- 
lieb, Stanley William Hayter, and Hans Hof- 
mann. Weekdays, except Sat., 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Tues., July 31. 

Arnoto HormMANN—War paintings in an Expression- 
ist, nearly baroque manner: A.C.A., 63 E. 57. 
Weekdays 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through Wed., Aug. 
i 

MetropoLitAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—Nine galleries 
of Greek art, recently arranged to show the devel- 
opment of Greek civilization; also, prints and 
drawings by Goya; and (through Sept. 3), an ex- 
hibition, sponsored by the Treasury Department, 
of paintings and drawings of the Pacific war, by 
American artists. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
Sun., 1 to § P.M. 

Museum OF Mooern Art, 11 W. 53—A large exhibi- 
tion selected from the Museum’s collection of 
painting and scuipture. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 
P.M,; Sun.,.1 to 7 P.M.; through Novy. 4. 

Museum oF Non-Oavective PAINTING, 24 E. 54—Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
io A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15. 

War Art—At the INTERNATIONAL BLDG., Mezzanine 
floor, Rockefeller Center: paintings centering on 
the activities of the Medical Corps, by twelve 
American artists, including Joseph Hirsch, Peter 
Blume, John Steuart Curry, and Francis Criss; 
sponsored by Abbott Laboratories. Weekdays 10 
AM. to 6 P.M.; through Aug. 14. 


MUSIC 


Srapium Concerts—Philharmonic-Symphony—Fabien 
Sevitzky conducting, Thurs. and Fri., July 26-27; 
Maurice Abravanel conducting, Sat. and Sun., 
July 28-29; Eugene Goossens conducting, Mon. 
through Wed., July 30-Aug. 1; Alexander Smal- 
lens conducting, Thurs. through Sat., Aug. 2-47 
Highlights: Schola Cantorum and soloists, July 
26; Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin, ballet 
dancers, July 28; Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, piano, July 30; Joseph Fuchs, violin, 
July 31; “‘La Bohéme,” with Grace Moore and Jan 
Peerce, Aug. 2-3; Todd Duncan, baritone, Aug. 
4. (Lewisohn Stadium, Amsterdam Ave. at 138. 
AU 3-3400. At 8:30 P.M. Midtown ticket office: 
Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57. CI 7-5534. In case 
of rain, last-minute plans will be broadcast at 5, 
6, and 7 P.M. over WNYC. Fifth Avenue buses 
marked ‘Stadium’? leave Washington Square at 
frequent intervals weekdays between 6:44 and 
7:32 P.M. and Sun, between 6:31 and 7:31 P.M.) 

BerksHire FestivAL—The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, Sat., July 28 and 
Aug. 4, at 8:30 P.M., and Sun., July 29, at 3:30 
P.M. Soloists: Alexander Brailowsky, piano, July 
28 and Aug. 4; Abram Chasins and Constance 
Keene, piano, July 29. (Tanglewood, between 
Stockbridge and Lenox, Mass.) 

Juittiaro = Concerts—Barbara Holmquest, piano, 
Thurs., July 26; Arturo di Filippi, tenor, Fri., 
July 27; Guy Maier, piano, Mon., July 30; 
Naoum Benditzky, violoncello, Tues., July 31; 
Lilian Carpenter, organist, Wed., Aug. 1; Vera 
Appleton and Michael Field, piano, Thurs., Aug. 
2; Frank Kneisel, violin, and a string symphony, 
Fri., Aug. 3. (Juilliard Concert Hall, 130 Clare- 
mont Ave., at 122. At 4 P.M. No tickets necessary.) 

Park Concerts—Central Park Mall—Goldman Band: 
Sun., Mon., Wed., and Fri., at 8:30 p.m... . City 
Amateur Symphony Orchestra, Judge Leopold 
Prince conducting; soloist, Serafim Strelkoff, bass, 
Sat., July 28, at 8:30 p.m... . Naumburg Memori- 
al Orchestra, Emanuel Balaban conducting; so- 
loist, Val Patacchi, baritone, Tues., July 31, 


at 8:15 P.M. 
SPORTS 
BasegALL—At YANKEE STADIUM:—Yankees ys. Phil- 
adelphia, Thurs, through Sat., July 26-28, at 2:30 
P.M,, and Sun., July 29 (doubleheader), at 2:05 








TOWN 


P.M. ... EBBeTS FIELD: Dodgers vs. Boston, Fri. and 
Sat., July 27-28, at 2:30 p.M., and Sun., July 29 
(doubleheader), at 2:05 P.M.... POLO GROUNDS: 
Giants vs. Boston, Tues., July 31 (doubleheader), 
at 1:30 P.M., and Wed., Aug. 1, at 8:45 P.M.; 
Giants vs. Philadelphia, Sat., Aug. 4, at 8:45 P.M. 
BoxinG6—Madison Square Garden—Sal Bartolo vs. 
Freddie Russo, featherweights, 10 rounds, Fri., 
July 27; Tippy Larkin vs. Willie Joyce, light- 
weights, 10 rounds, Fri., Aug. 3. (Preliminaries at 
8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 
Racinc—Empire City meet at Jamaica race track, 
weekdays at 1:30 p.M., through Sat., Aug. 4. (The 
Butler Handicap, July 28; Questionnaire Handi- 


cap, Aug. 4.) Frequent trains leave Penn Station - 


Mon, through Fri. between 11:05 A.M. and 1:10 
P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 a.M. and 1:25 P.M. 

TENNIS—Seabright Invitation Tournament, Sea- 
bright L.T. and C.C., Seabright, N.J., Fri. 
through Sun., July 27-20. 

Trottinc—Weekdays at Saratoga, N.Y., at 8:15 
P.M., through Aug. 25.... Weekdays at Roose- 
velt Raceway, Westbury, L.I., at 8:40 P.M.: 
through Sept. 22. (A special train leaves Penn 
Station at 7:03 P.M.) 

Yacutinc—Championship regattas on the Sound: 
Larchmont Y.C. Race Week, through Sun., July 


29. 
OTHER EVENTS 


Wartime ExHisitlons—At the CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lex- 
ington, at 42: a collection of United States Army 
combat vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and 
small arms, as well as equipment captured from 
the Germans and Japanese; also, weekdays from 
12 noon to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of 
recent Army and Navy films. Weekdays 9 AM. 
to 6 P.M.; Sun., 11 A.M. to 7 P.M.... MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, R.C.A. Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., 
at 49; a large collection of naval aviation train- 
ing equipment, including the Norden bombsicht 
and the “Gunairstructor,” a device in which the 
conditions and problems of air combat are simu- 
lated. Daily 10 a.m. to 10 P.M.; through Sept. 15. 

++ NEW YORK HISTORICAL society, Central Pk. W. 
at 76: military miscellany—firearms, swords, 
flags, even diaries—dating from the French and 
Indian wars through the first World War. Tues. 
through Fri., 1 to 5 p.m.; Sat., 10 A.M. to 5 Bou. 
threugh Tues., July 31. é 

PLANETARIUM—“A Trip to the Moon” is the title 
of the August lecture and demonstration at the 
Hayden Planetarium, Central Pk. W. at 81. 
Mon. through Fri. at 2, 3:30, and 8:30 p.w.; Sat. 
at II A.M. and 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.M.; Sun. at 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.M. 

Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lleyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. ie 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7.?.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.: 
through Sept. 30. i‘ 

Museum oF THE City of New York, 5 Ave. at. ro4— 
Prints and other memorabilia showing the work 
of John Stephenson, who built some of New Y ork’s 
early omnibuses, horsecars, subway trains, and 
other rolling stock; a!so, the history of New York’s 
police force, shown in drawings, photographs, 
uniforms, and documents: Tues. through Ge 10 
A.M, to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through Sept. 30. 


ON THE AIR 


Mayor LaGuarnia—In the third of a series of 
monthly broadcasts on New York, Thurs., July 
26, at'7i30-Pia. Wade 

Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, Sun., July 29, at 3 P.mM., WABC.... 
Stadium Concerts, Fri., July 27 and Aug. 3, and 
Wed., Aug. 1, at 8:30 P.M., WNYC. ... Berkshire 
Festival, Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, Sat., July 28 and Aug. 4, at 8:30 P.M., 
WJZ. 2... Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., 
July 28 and Aug. 4, at 5 P.m., WJZ.... Josef 
Hofmann, piano, Mor., July 30, at 9 p.M., WEAF, 

Sports—Boxing: Freddie Russo vs. Sal Bartolo, 
Fri., July 27; Tippy Larkin vs. Willie Joyce, Fri., 
Aug. 3; at 10 p.M., WOR. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri, at 8 p.m., WOR....J:net Flanner (from 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE 








On Chrysler-built grousers — extra-wide trea 


Imagination’s goal is always 
improvement—better performance 
for tanks and guns, increased 
value or service in cars, trucks. 


Imagination helped Chrysler 
Corporation and Army Ordnance 
engineers develop and build 
ground-gripping “mud-shoes”’ 
that do for U.S. tanks in mud what 
snow-shoes do for men in snow! 


va ame. "Sigs Mot 5 hn ee 
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HOW THEY 


ds — this Chrysler-built tank advances over mud that would halt a man! 


This General Sherman tank is wearing 
oversize shoes—37-inch-wide “grousers” 
that can carry it over soft mud and 
swamps and Japanese rice paddies where 
tanks ordinarily would sink and stall. 

Practical imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation led to this tank improve- 
ment, so carefully planned that tank 
men can put similar grousers on U. S. 
medium tanks — anywhere! 

Imagination is the directing force at 
Chrysler Corporation .. . you get the 
benefits of its discoveries in every one 
of our products. 


Plymouth 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY "THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD" THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., EWT 


CHRYSLER 


AT CHRYSLER 


BENEFIT YOU—IN WAR-—IN PEACE 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Fluid Drive, Floating Power, Super- 
finish and Amola Steel are some of the 
major improvements it has helped us 
build into cars in quantity, so that more 
people can enjoy their advantages. 

Today that same useful imagination 
contributes to the speed and quality and 
quantity of our production of rockets, 
guns, tanks, B-29 engines and other 
military items. 

And when we build cars again, you 
can count on this inventive imagination 
to make them more comfortable, use- 
ful and economical than ever. 


AIRTEMP 

Bonce Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 
CHRYSLER 
Marine and Industrial Engines 
OILITE 


Powdered Metal Products 





Your lordship’s public inquiry has at length found its 
proper recipient. It seems that there is nothing else that 
_ bears watching so well as LEJON Brandy. Here at Chateau 


Lejon~ each succeeding blending makes the taste finer 


until when it is ready for so discriminating a palate as. 


yours, it is indeed full of virtue *++ Early we hitched our 
wagon to a star, in manner of saying, lavishing every 
care on this precious distillate. And so, believing your 


search for increasing and immortal virtue will be satisfied, 


we are sending you a sample case of LEJON Brandy. 





LEVON) 


For Brandy Connoisseurs: We have a booklet, “The Spirit of the Grape”.* | 


Write Dept. LD-9 Box 12, Wall St. Station, N.Y. C. 


DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


PRODUCED INTHE U.S.A. 


*© 1944 24 PROOF 
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Ee Europe), Wed. at 10:45 P.M., WJZ.... Quincy 


* 


v Frank Lawton, and Elizabeth Allan. 


Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 P.M., 
WABC. ... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 p.M., WMCA.... Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
London), Sun. at 1:45 p.m., WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.m., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 p.m., WEAF. 
...Lisa Sergio, nightly, except Sat. and Sun., at 
7 P.M. (through Tues., July 31), WOXR.... 
‘ William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45:p.m., WABC.... 
Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 7:45 P.M., 
WHN. ... Raymond Swing, nightly at 7:15 P.M. 
(through Fri., July 27), WJZ. 


MOTION PICTURES 


A Bett ror AvANO—This version of John Hersey’s 
novel loses some force by emphasizing the com- 
edy, but is still worth seeing. With John Hodiak, 
Gene Tierney, and William Bendix. (Radio City 
Music Hall, 6 Ave. at 50.) 

Atone Came Jones—Gary Cooper on horseback again 
in a mildly amusing Western cooked up by Nun- 
nally Johnson. With Loretta Young and Dan 
Duryea. (Palace, B’way at 47.) 

Junior Miss—Sally Benson’s series about a little 
girl who tries to rearrange life in terms of the 
cinema has been very pleasantly adapted for the 
ene With Peggy Ann Garner. (Rivoli, B’way 
at 49. 

Ruapsooy in BLue—The life of George Gershwin as 
it might have been if he hadn’t wasted so much 
time playing the piano. The old songs, however, 
still sound fine. With Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, 
and Alexis Smith. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

A Royat ScannAt—Tallulah Bankhead, as the Em- 
press of all’the Russias, in a pretty funny item 
that has probably little to do with either Cath- 
erine or history. (8th Street Playhouse, 52 W. 8; 
Thurs., July 26....68th Street Playhouse, 3 
Ave. at 68; through Sun., July 29.... Sutton, 
3 Ave. at 57; Sat. through Mon., July 28-30. 
... Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 84; Tues. and 
Wed., July 31-Aug. 1.) : 

SAN Pterro—You'll probably prefer this thirty-min- 
ute documentary about a U.S. infantry. action in 
Italy, put together by John Huston and Frank 
Capra, to most of the full-length films around 
town. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55.) 

Without Loyve—Donald Ogden Stewart’s treatment 
of Philip Barry’s play that has practically noth- 
ing to do with the original but is very gay and 
charming anyway. Katharine Hepburn and Spen- 
cer Tracy head the cast. (Trans-Lux 52nd Street, 
Lexington at 52; Thurs., July 26.... Carlton, 
B’way at 100; Fri. through Mon., July 27-30... . 
Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57; Tues. through Thurs., July 
31-Aug. 2.) 

Wonpver MAn—Danny Kaye plays twins in this 
comedy about love, murder, and ghosts. With Vir- 
ginia Mayo and Vera-Ellen. (Astor, B’way at 45.) 


REVIVALS 


“ARROWSMITH (1931)—Sinclair Lewis’ story, adapted 
for the screen by Sidney Howard. Helen Hayes 
and Ronald Colman. (R.K.O. 58th Street, 3 Ave. 
at 58; R.K.O. 86th Street, Lexington at 80; 
R.K.O. 23rd Street, 8: Ave. at 23; R.K.O. 81st 
Street, B’way at 81; Riverside, B’way at 96; 
Nemo, B’way at 110; and Coliseum, B’way at 
181; Tues. and Wed., July 31-Aug. 1.) 

BRINGING uP BAsy (1938)—With Katharine Hepburn 
(a rich girl), Cary Grant (a scientist), and two 
leopards. (Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; Sun. and Mon., 
July 29-30.) 

Dean End (1937)—The Sidney Kingsley play, with 
Sylvia Sidney, Joel McCrea, and Humphrey Bo- 
gart. (Thalia, B’way at 95; Thurs., July 26.) 

Dumso (1941)—Disney animals, mostly elephants. 
(Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Sun. through Wed., July 
29-Aug. 1.). 

40 Girts AND A Basy (1938)—Also called ‘40 Little 
Mothers.” About a girls’ school and a hidden 
baby. In French. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 
W.. 55.): 

48 Hours (1944)—British film about an imaginary 
invasion by German parcatroops, Leslie Banks, 

(Thalia, 

B’way at 95; Tues. through Thurs., July 31- 
Aug. 2.) 

THe Great Moment (1944)—Preston Sturges’ light- 

. some biography of a pioneer anaesthetist. Joel 

* McCrea, Betty Field, and William Demarest. 
(Loew's 42nd Street, Lexington at 42; through 

Sat., July 28....Orpheum, 3 Ave. at 86; and 
Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12; through Mon., July 30.) 

Here Comes Mr. Jorvan (1941)—About a_prize- 

fighter. who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 
Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains, and James 

Gleason. (Stoddard, B’way at 90; through Tues., 

July 31.... Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Fri. and Sat., 

July 27-28.... Sth Street Playhouse, 52 W. 8; 

Fri. through “Mon., July 27-30.... Beverly, 3 

Ave. at 50; Sun. through Wed., July 29-Aug. 1. 


GOING 
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... Terrace; 9 Ave.”at 23; Tues. through Sat., 
July 31-Aug. 4.) 

Hotipay (1938)—The Philip Barry piece. Katha- 
rine Hepburn and Cary Grant. (Greenwich, 
Greenwich Ave. at 12; Tues. through Thurs., 
July 31-Aug. 2.) 

THE INFORMER (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
With Victor McLaglen. (Alden, B’way at 67; 
through Sat., July 28....Trans-Lux 85th Street, 
Madison at 85; Wed. through Fri., Aug. 1-3.) 

Jane Eyre (1944)—Joan Fontaine as Jane and Orson 
Welles as Rochester. (Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. 
at 12; Tues. through Thurs., July 31-Aug. 2.) 

Lapies iN RetiREMENT (1941)—Three batty sisters 
and a lonely cottage on the heath. Ida Lupino, 
Elsa Lanchester, and Louis Hayward. (Beverly, 
3 Ave. at 50; through Sat., July 28.) 

La Marterneltte (1935)—Children in Montmartre. In 
French, (5th Avenue Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 12; 
through Tues., July 31.) 

Laura (1944)—Gene Tierney, Clifton Webb, and 
Dana Andrews pretty deeply involved in murder. 
(Stoddard, B’way at 90; starting Wed., Aug. 1.) 

Our Hearts Were Younc ano Gay (1944)—Innocents 
abroad in the 1920’s. With Gail Russell and Diana 
Lynn. (68th Street Playhouse, 3 Ave. at 68; Mon. 
through Fri., July 30-Aug. 3.) 

SAHARA (1943)—Humphrey Bogart in an all-male 
movie about the North African campaign. (Ter- 
race, 9 Ave. at 23; Sun. and Mon., July 29-30.) 

SHALL We Dance? (1937)—One of the Astaire- 
Rogers series, this time with Gershwin music. 
(Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; through Sat., July 28.) 

THe Sone oF BeRNAvettEe (1944)—The story of 
Lourdes, with Jennifer Jones and Vincent Price. 
(Carlton, B’way at 100; Tues. through Thurs., 
July 31-Aug. 2.,.. Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; Wed. 
through Fri., Aug. 1-3.... Gramercy Park, Lex- 
ington at 23; Wed. through Sat., Aug. 1-4.) 

THey SHAtL Have Music (1939)—Jascha Heifetz and 
the lower East Side. Now called “Ragged Angels.” 
(R.K.O. 58th Street, 3 Ave. at 58; R.K.O. 86th 
Street, Lexington at 86; R.K.O. 23rd Street, 8 
Ave. at 23; R.K.O. 81st Street, B’way at 81; 
Riverside, -B’way at 96; Nemo, B’way at 1103 
and Coliseum, B’way at 181; Tues. and Wed., 
July 31-Aug. 1.) 

THe 39 Steps (1935)—Madeleine Carroll and Robert 
Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Tues. through Thurs., July 31- 
Aug. 2.) 

THunber Rock (1944)—The dreams of a disillusioned 
journalist in a Lake Michigan lighthouse. With 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara Mullen. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Fri. through Mon., July 27-30.) 

Witson (1944)—Alexander Knox as isolationism’s 
famous victim. With Geraldine Fitzgerald and 
Charles Coburn. (Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50.) 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—tHurs., suty 26: ‘Juno and 
the Paycock” (1930), with players of the Abbey 
Theatre, directed by Alfred Hitchcock. ... Fri. 
THROUGH SUN., JULY 27-29: “‘Little Caesar’’ (1930), 


with Edward G. Robinson....MON. THROUGH 
THURS., JULY 30-AUG. 2: “‘M’”’ (1931), with Peter 
Lorre....FROM FRI, AUG. 3: “Blonde Crazy’’ 


(1931), with James Cagney. 
CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FoR Service Men—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
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periods are urged to make them available to serv- 
ice men and their families, Arrangements can be 
made through. the Officers’ Service Committee, 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 
and the New York City Vacancy Listing, Munici- 
pal Bldg., Room 1836, Chambers St. (WO 2-5600, 
Ext. 167). 

Votunteer Work—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of the 
city into various kinds of work are listed below, 
along with a few of the most pressing needs of the 
moment, At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 
t E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men and women to work 
two mornings or one full day each week in the 
offices of the New York City Vacancy Listing; 
women to work one morning or afternoon a week 
as nursery assistants and recreational aides in 
child-care centers. ... RED Cross, 315 Lexington, at 
38 (MU 4-4455): women to take a forty-six-hour 
training course and then work one day a week as 
dietitians’ aides in hospitals; women to take an 
eighty-hour course and then work at least two 
full days each week as nurses’ aides in hospital 
wards, clinics, etc. ... AMERICAN WOMEN’S VOLUN- 
TARY SERVICES, 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050): men and 
women to work as aides in civilian hospitals, 
assisting disabled patients to and from phys- 
iotherapy wards; women to act as recreation 
leaders with young people’s groups in settlement 
houses. ... UNITED HOSPITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, 
at 41 (CA 5-7150): women to work in hospitals 
at least eight hours a week, day or evening, as 
aides in children’s wards, or, during the day only, 
as clinic, linen room, or office aides; men to take a 
short training course and then work at least one 
evening a week as orderlies. .. . AMERICAN WOMEN’S 


HOSPITALS RESERVE CORPS, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE. 


7-0100): women to work several hours a week, 
preferably during the day, as drivers for the 
Motor Corps; women to work on Mondays and 
Thursdays doing various chores in canteens 
throughout the city. 

Harvesters—The War Manpower Commission is re- 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work 
in canneries during the summer and early fall. 
Applications can be made at the Farm Section 
of the U.S. Employment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 
4-8500). 

Satvace—Wastepaper (still very important) and 
food cans should be kept separate from other 
refuse and given to your building superintendent, 
who will see that they both reach the’ proper 
authorities. Although cans in any condition are 
acceptable, it will facilitate handling if you flatten 
them after cutting out both ends. Wastepaper 
should be tied in easily handled bundles. ...The 
government urges that householders continue to 
save kitchen fat, used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and sulfa ointments, among other things. 
Your butcher will give you two red ration tokens 
for every pound you turn in to him. ... Rags are 
urgently needed for use on ships, in war plants, 
and by mechanized forces. They can be turned 
over to any charity organization or junk dealer. 

Susurss AnD Country—The setups for volunteer work 
and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most communities have some 
sort of committee in charge of these activities. If 
your local police can’t direct you to a convenient 
one, write for instructions to the War Council 
at your county seat. 

Girrs, Loans, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to 
send overseas is acute. Donors who wish to con- 
tribute should call the Red Cross, MU 5-6400, for 
an appointment. ...The Navy needs photographs 
and maps of the Japanese mainland and other 
enemy-controlled territory in the Orient. Anyone 
in the New York area who wishes to give or lend 
such material should communicate with the Dis- 
trict Intelligence Officer, 90 Church, New York 7 
(RE 2-9100, Ext. 8430-1-8).... Recreational 
equipment of all kinds is needed for service 
camps both here and abroad; at the moment there 
is a particular demand for games, playing cards, 
radios, records, floor lamps, and small furniture. 
Three organizations which will call for and dis- 
tribute contributions are the Citizens Committee 
for the Army and Navy, 36 E. 36 (MU 3-5366); 
Bundles for America, 20 Warren St. (RE 2- 
8881); and the A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050). 
... Musical instruments, especially brasses and 
accordions, are needed for Army and Navy hospi- 
tals, transport ships, and recreation centers. Con- 
tributions can be made to the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, 654 Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410).... Good 
books of all kinds are wanted for men in the Mer- 
chant Marine. If you have any to give, mail them 
to the American Merchant Marine Library, 45 
Broadway, New York 6, or, for information about 
collections, call BO 9-0220.... Bibles, in English 
and foreign languages, are needed for service 
men and for people in liberated countries. They 
can be taken or sent to any A.W.V.S. office; for 
the address of the nearest one, call RE 4-6050. 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—Wwonver MAN, 


Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Vera-Ellen, 
B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Anchors 
Aweigh,” Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, Gene 
Kelly. 


Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—Tentative— 


Through Tues., July 31: ‘““A Thousand and One 
Nights,’’ Evelyn Keyes, Cornel Wilde. ... From 
Wed., Aug. 1: ‘Bewitched,’ Phyllis Thaxter,; 
Edmund Gwenn. 


Giose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—“‘The Great John 


L.,’’ Greg McClure, Linda Darnell. 


Gotnam, B’way a 47 (CI 5-9516)—‘‘The Cheaters,” 


Joseph Schildkraut. 


Hottywooo, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—-RHAPSODY IN 


sive, Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, Alexis Smith. 


Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—ALONG CAME JONES, 


Loretta Young, Gary Cooper. 


Paramount, B’way at 43 (BR 9-8738)—“Incendiary 


Blonde,” Betty Hutton, Arturo de Cordova. 


Rapio City Music Hatt, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 


A BELL FOR ADANO, Gene Tierney, John Hodiak, 
William Bendix. 


Rivou, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—uNior miss, Peggy 


Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 


Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. : 
7-6000)—WILSON, revival, 
Alexander Knox, Geraldine Fitzgerald. 


State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 


Aug. 1: “The Affairs of Susan,’”’ Joan Fontaine, 
George Brent, Dennis O’Keefe. 


Strano, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—Thurs., July 26: 


ALDEN, 


“Conflict,” Humphrey Bogart, Alexis Smith, 
Sydney Greenstreet....From Fri., July 27: 
“Christmas in Connecticut,’ Dennis Morgan, 


Barbara Stanwyck, Sydney Greenstreet. 


Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—Through Fri., 


July 27: “Within These Walls,” Thomas Mitchell, 
Mary Anderson....From Sat., July 28: ‘‘Don 
Juan Quilligan,’? Joan Blondell, William Bendix. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


B’way at 67 (SU _ 7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., July 28: THE INFORMER, Victor Mc- 
Laglen; also ‘One Romantic Night,” Ilona Mas- 
sey, Alan Curtis.... Sun. and Mon., July 29-30: 
“The Sky’s the Limit,’’ Fred Astaire, Joan Leslie; 
also ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,” Thomas Mitchell, 
Freddie Bartholomew. ... Tues. and Wed., July 
31-Aug. 1: “Waterloo Bridge,’ Vivien Leigh, 
Robert Taylor; also ‘Bermuda Mystery,’’ Preston 


* Foster, Ann Rutherford. 


Beverly, 


3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., July 28: LADIEs IN RETIREMENT, Ida 
Lupino, Louis Hayward, Elsa Lanchester; also 
SHALL WE DANCE?, Ginger Rogers, Fred Astaire. ... 
Sun. through Wed., July 29-Aug. 1: HERE COMES 
MR. JORDAN, Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains; 
also pumso, Walt Disney full-length film. 


5tH AveNUE PLAyHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 


Revivals—Through Tues., July 31: LA MATERNELLE 
(in French); also ‘‘Himlaspelet’” (in Swedish). 
...From Wed., Aug. 1: “Lac aux Dames” (in 
French), Simone Simon; also ‘‘Abused Confi- 
dence’ (in French), Danielle Darrieux. 


551H Street PLayHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)—SAN 


PietRO, U. S. Signal Corps short documentary film; 
also 40 GIRLS AND A BABY (in French), revival. 


Littte Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)— “A Song 


Stantey, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686) 


THALIA, 


to Remember,’’ Merle Oberon, Paul Muni. 
Russian films— 
Through Tues., July 31: “The Last Hill”. .: 
From Wed., Aug. 1: “‘Military Secrets.” 

B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Revivals— 
Thurs., July 26: peAD END, Sylvia Sidney, Joel 
McCrea, Humphrey Bogart; also ‘“‘Great Guy,” 
James Cagney.... Fri. through Mon., July 27- 
30: THUNDER ROCK, Michael Redgrave, Barbara 
Mullen; also ‘‘Jeannie,’’ Michael Redgrave. ... 
From Tues., July 31: tHe 39 steps, Madeleine Car- 
roll, Robert Donat; also 48 Hours, Leslie Banks, 
Elizabeth Allan. 





EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—‘‘The Enchanted Cot- 


tage,’ Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert 
Marshall. 


Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR_5-1660)— 


Through Sat., July 28: ‘‘Diamond Horseshoe,” 
Betty Grable, Dick Haymes; also ‘They Met in 
the Dark,’ Joyce Howard, James Mason.... 
Sun. through Tues., July 29-31: ‘‘Sudan,’”? Maria 
Montez, Jon Hall; also “That’s the Spirit,”? Peggy 
Ryan, Jack Oakie.... From Wed., Aug. 1: THE 
SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vin- 
cent Price. 


Loew's 42np Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 


Through Sat., July 28: THE GREAT MOMENT, revival, 
Betty Field, Joel McCrea; also ‘‘Practically 
Yours,” Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. ... 
Sun, and Mon., July 29-30: ‘‘The Enchanted Cot- 
tage,’ Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert 
Marshall; also *‘The Brighton Strangler,” June 
Duprez, John Loder.... Tues. and Wed., July 
31-Aug. 1: “The Chicago Kid,’ Otto Kruger; also 
“Ten Cents a Dance,” Jane Frazee. 


Lexincton, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 


Wed., Aug. 1: “This Man’s Navy,” Wallace 
Beery; also “Counter-Attack,’”’? Paul Muni, Mar- 
guerite Chapman. 


Trans-Lux 52np Srreet, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434)— 


Thurs., July 26: witHour Love, Katharine Hepburn, 
Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball. ...Fri. and Sat., 
July 27-28: **Diamond Horseshoe,”’ Betty Grable, 
Dick Haymes.... Sun. through Tues., July 29- 
31: “‘Frenchman’s Creek,’’ Joan Fontaine, Arturo 
de Cordova....From Wed., Aug. 1: ‘The 
Clock,” Judy Garland, Robert Walker. 


Normanvig, Park at 53 (PL &-0040)—Revivals— 
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THURSDAY, JULY 26, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. | 


THIS 1S A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE 7, UNDER ''MOTION PICTURES.” 


Thurs., July 26: ‘Swiss. Family Robinson,” 
Thomas Mitchell, Freddie Bartholomew... . Fri. 
through Sun., July 27-29: ‘‘They Came to a 
City,” John Clements.... Mon. and Tues., July 


30-34: ‘‘Lost Angel,’’ Margaret O’Brien.... 
From Wed., Aug. 1: “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholo- 


mew, Jimmy Lydon. : 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Through Fri., 
July 27: “The Picture of Dorian Gray,’ Hurd 
Hatfield, George Sanders. ... Sat. through Mon., 
July 28-30: A ROYAL scANDAL, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter; also “‘Molly and 
Me,’ Gracie Fields, Monty Woolley, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall.... From Tues., July 31: WITHOUT LOVE, 
Katharine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball. 

R.K.O. 58tH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Mon., July 30: “Flame of Barbary 
Coast,” Ann Dvorak, John Wayne; also ‘‘The 
Horn Blows at Midnight,’ Jack Benny, Alexis 
Smith.... Tues. and Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: 
ARROWSMITH, revival, Helen Hayes, Ronald Col- 
man; also THEY SHALL HAVE music (now Called 
“Ragged Angels’), revival, Jascha Heifetz. 

Piaza, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Through 
Sun., July 29: “The Enchanted Cottage,’’ Robert 
Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall. ... 
From Mon., July 30: “Till We Meet Again,” 
revival, Barbara Britton, Ray Milland. 

68TH Street PLaAyHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Sun., July 29: A ROYAL SCANDAL, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter.... 
From Mon., July 30: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND 
Gay, revival, Diana Lynn, Gail Russell. 

Loew's 72ND Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 1: ‘This Man’s Navy,” 
Wallace Beery; also ‘“‘Counter-Attack,” Paul 
Muni, Marguerite Chapman. 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., July 
26: “It’s a Pleasure!,” Sonja Henie, Michael 
O’Shea; also ‘Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, 
Monty Woolley, Roddy McDowall... . Fri. 
through Mon., July 27-30: “The Clock,’ Judy 
Garland, Robert Walker; also ‘Gentle Annie,” 
Donna Reed, James Craig.... From Tues., July 
31: ‘‘Diamond Horseshoe,’? Betty Grable, Dick 
Haymes; also “The Scarlet Clue,” Sidney Toler. 

Trans-Lux 85TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Sat., July 28: ‘‘The Clock,” Judy Gar- 
land, Robert Walker....Sun. through Tues., 
July 29-31: ‘‘Frenchman’s Creek,’’ Joan Fon- 
taine, Arturo de Cordova.... From Wed., Aug. 
1: THE INFORMER, revival, Victor McLaglen. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Mon., July 30: ‘Flame of Barbary 
Coast,” Ann Dvorak, John Wayne; also ‘‘The 
Horn Blows at Midnight,’ Jack Benny, Alexis 
Smith.... Tues. and Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: 
ARROWSMITH, revival, Helen Hayes, Ronald Col- 
man; also THEY SHALL HAVE Music (now called 
“Ragged Angels’), revival, Jascha Heifetz. 

Loew's 86TH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., July 27: ‘‘The Enchanted Cottage,” 
Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Mar- 
shall; also “The Brighton Strangler,’’ June Du- 
prez, John Loder.... Sat. through Tues., July 
28-31: ‘Rainbow Island,” revival, Dorothy La- 
mour, Eddie Bracken; also “Till We Meet 
Again,” revival, Barbara Britton, Ray Milland. 

. Wed., Aug. 1: “Blonde from Brooklyn,” 
Lynn Merrick, Robert Stanton; also ‘“‘Bells of 
Rosarita,’’ Roy Rogers. 

OrpHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through Mon., 
July 30: THE GREAT MOMENT, revival, Betty Field, 
Joel McCrea; also “Practically Yours,’’ Claudette 
Colbert, Fred MacMurray.... Tues. and Wed., 
July 31-Aug. 1: ‘The Chicago Kid,” Otto Kruger; 
also ‘*Ten Cents a Dance,”’ Jane Frazee. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Thurs., July 26: 
“Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick 
Haymes; also **The Scarlet Clue,’’? Sidney Toler. 
... Fri. and Sat., July 27-28: HERE COMES MR. 
yorvAN, revival, Robert Montgomery, Claude 
Rains; also “You'll Never Get Rich,” revival, 
Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth. ...Sun. through 
Tues., July 29-31: “Sudan,’’ Maria Montez, Jon 
Hall; also ‘*That’s the Spirit,” Peggy Ryan, Jack 
Oakie.... From Wed., Aug. 1: THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price, 

8tH Street PLAyHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., 





SHERIDAN, 7 


R.K.O. 8ist Street, B’way at 81 


Cariton, B’way at 100 (AC 


OuympiA, 


Cotiseum, B’way at 181 





July 26: a Rovat scanpat, Tallulah Ba chea 
Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter.... Fri. through 
Mon., July 27-30: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, 
Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains. ... From 
Tues., July 31: ‘‘Till We Meet Again,” revival, 
Barbara Britton, Ray Milland, 

Ave. at 12 (WA 9-2166)—Through 
Mon., July 30: THE GREAT MOMENT, revival, Betty 
Field, Joel McCrea; also “Practically Yours,” 
Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray... . Tues. 
and Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: “The Chicago Kid,” 
Otto Kruger; also ‘‘Ten Cents a Dance,’ Jane 
Frazee. 


Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 


Thurs., July 26: ‘The Hard Way,” revival, Ida 
Lupino, Dennis Morgan, Joan Leslie; also ‘The 
Youngest Profession,’ revival, Virginia Weidler, 
Edward Arnold. ... Fri. through Mon., July 27- 
30: “Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick 


Haymes; also ‘‘The Scarlet Clue,’ Sidney Toler.: 


... From Tues., July 31: Hotipay, revival, Katha- 
rine Hepburn, Cary Grant; also JANE EYRE, re- 
vival, Joan Fontaine, Orson Welles. 


R.K.O. 23rd Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 


Through Mon., July 30: “Flame of Barbary 
Coast,” Ann Dvorak, John Wayne; also “‘The 
Horn Blows at Midnight,’ Jack Benny, Alexis 
Smith....Tues. and Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: 
ARROWSMITH, revival, Helen Hayes, Ronald Col- 
man; also THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC (now called 
“Ragged Angels’), revival, Jascha Heifetz. 


Terrace, g Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat., 


July 28: ‘‘Sudan,” Maria Montez, Jon Hall; also 
‘‘That’s the Spirit,’ Peggy Ryan, Jack Oakie.... 
Sun. and Mon., July 29-30: BRINGING UP BABY, re- 
vival, Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant; also 
SAHARA, revival, Humphrey Bogart.... From 
Tues., July 31: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, 
Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains; also “You'll 
Never Get Rich,” revival, Fred Astaire, Rita 
Hayworth. 


771H_ Street, B’way at 77 (TR 4-9382)—Through 


Wed., Aug. 1: “*The Enchanted Cottage,’ Robert 
Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall; also 
“The Brighton Strangler,’ June Duprez, John 


Loder. 

(TR 7-6160)— 
Through Mon., July 30: “Flame of Barbary 
Coast,”” Ann Dvorak, John Wayne; also ‘The 
Horn Blows at Midnight,” Jack Benny, Alexis 
Smith....Tues. and Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: 
ARROWSMITH, revival, Helen Hayes, Ronald Col- 
man; alsO THEY SHALL HAVE music (now called 
“Ragged Angels’), revival, Jascha Heifetz. 


Loew's 83rd Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 


Through Wed., Aug. 1: “This Man’s Navy,” 
Wallace Beery; also ‘“‘Counter-Attack,” Paul 
Muni, Marguerite Chapman. 


Scuuyter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— — 


Through Fri., July 27: “Beyond Tomorrow,” re- 


vival, Maria Ouspenskaya, Charles Winninger; 


also ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” revival, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy 
Lydon.... Sat. through Mon., J 
Picture of Dorian Gray,” Hurd Hatfield, George 
Sanders; also ‘‘Boston Blackie Booked on Sus- 
picion,’’ Chester Morris, Lynn Merrick. ... Tues. 
and Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: A ROYAL SCANDAL, 


Tallulah Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Bax- | 


ter; also “Tarzan and the Amazons,” Johnny 
Weissmuller. 


Stopparn, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Revivals— 


Through Tues., July 31: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, 
Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains; also “*You’ll 


Never Get Rich,” Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth. *— 


... From Wed., Aug. 1: Laura, Gene Tierney, 
Clifton Webb; also ‘“The Lodger,” Merle Oberon, 
Laird Cregar, George Sanders. 


July 30: “Flame of Barbary Coast,” Ann Dvorak, 
John Wayne; also “The 
night,” Jack Benny, Alexis Smith. ... Tues. and 


Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: ARROWSMITH, revival, Helen 


Hayes, Ronald Colman; also THEY SHALL HAVE 
music (now called “Ragged Angels”), revival, 
Jascha Heifetz. 


26: ‘‘Mollfe and Me,’’ Monty Woolley, Gracie 
Fields, Roddy McDowall; also “Dillinger,” Ed- 
mund Lowe, Lawrence Tierney. ... Fri. through 
Mon., July 27-30: without Love, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Spencer Tracy, Lucille Ball; also “Leave 
It to Blondie,’”’ Penny Singleton. ... From 
July 31: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer 
Jones, Vincent Price. ; 

B’way at 107 (AC _ 2-1019)—Through 
Wed.,-Aug. 1: 


guerite Chapman. 


Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Mon., | 


July 30: “Flame of Barbary Coast,” Ann Dvorak, 
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“This Man’s Navy,” Wallace © 
Beery; also ‘“‘Counter-Attack,”? Paul Muni, Mar- 
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John Wayne; also ‘““The Horn Blows at Mid- p 


night,’’ Jack Benny, Alexis Smith. ... Tues. and 
Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: ArROWsMITH, revival, Helen 
Hayes, Ronald Colman; also THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC 


(now called ‘Ragged Angels’), revival, Jascha. 


Heifetz. 


Loew's 175tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 


Through Tues., July 31: “This Man’s Navy,” 
Wallace Beery; also ‘‘Counter-Attack,” Paul Muni, 
Marguerite Chapman. ... Wed., Aug. 1: “High 
Powered,” Robert Lowery, Phyllis Brooks; also 
“Penthouse Rhythm,” Lois Collier, 

(WA 7-7200)—Through 
Mon., July 30: “Flame of Barbary Coast.” Ann 
Dvorak, John Wayne: *lso ‘‘The Horn Blows at 
Midnight,” Jack Benny, Alexis: Smith... . Tues. 
and Wed., July 31-Aug. 1: ARROWSMITH, revival, 
Helen Hayes, Ronald Celman; also THEY SHALL 
HAVE music (now called ‘‘Ragged Angels’’), re- 
vival, Jascha Heifetz. 
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“Frecrous C ii / a 


Whether you’re toting a few cold bottles to a 
favorite picnic spot —or having SCHLITZ brought ona 
silver tray at the club—the beer that made 


- Milwaukee famous is truly 













“precious cargo.” For its 
smoothness and delicacy — 
have no equal —and its 
famous flavor is prized by 


every lover of fine beer. 


JUST 





tHe Kiss 


OF THE HOPS | 


...20 bitterness 











Copr. 1945, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IN TIME OF TYRANNY 


‘Some tyrants leave their trace in history 
books. Others cast their shadows only on 
the heart. These are the little tyrants of 
day-by-day living: uncertainty .. . de- 
stroyer of the morning’s adventuresome 
mood; misgiving . . oppressor of the 
evening's peace of mind. 

To win against such forces, man has a 
mighty weapon. Music! Sublimely ren- 
dered by the Capehart or the Farnsworth, 
it becomes a source of courage and solace, 
of fresh enthusiasm for the morrow’s work. 
_ Like so many others, you, too, may be 
looking forward to unhurried hours of 
enjoyment beside one of these magic 





instruments. These pleasures will be 
yours, with the faultless tone and trouble- 
free performance which has for 17 years 
distinguished products of the Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation. 

Among tomorrow's models will be the 
finest phonograph-radios and radios in 
this brilliant history of Capehart and 
Farasworth. Skilled television engineers, 
who contributed toward the development 
of Radar and precision electronic devices, 
promise you sparkling reception. If you 
wish, select an FM program. Or enjoy 
through a flawless record-changer an en- 
tire evening of effortless entertainment. 





From the popular Farnsworth to the 
connoisseur’s Capehart, cabinet styles and 
sizes will offer great variety. And in each 
price range, surpassing quality . . . the 
key to Farnsworth leadership! Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Fort 


Wayne 1, Indiana. 
e 

The Coronation Scene, from the opera “Boris Godounov”’ 
by Modest Moussorgsky, interpreted for the Capehart 
Collection by Robert Riggs. With a rich brush, the 
artist has brought to life the turmoil within ihe usurper- 
Tsar’s mind os he appears in ihe courtyard of the 
Kremlin on the way to the cathedral to assume impe- 
rial rank, Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in 
the Capehart Collection may be secured at nominal 
cost from your Capehart dealer, or you may write 
direct to Capehart Division, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 


N.W AYER & SON 





“T know what Ill buy fist /” 


High on the postwar purchasing list of most Cadil- 
lac owners is another Cadillac car. 


No other motor car in America—according to the 
findings of a nation-wide survey—has such a firm 
hold on the loyalty of its owners. 


Three million motorists were recently asked to 
express an opinion as to what make they expected 
their next car to be. And those who own Cadillacs 
led the owners of all makes in saying they intended 
to “repeat” on their present cars. This, of course, 
is but logical. Wartime driving has made it clearer 


Every Sunday Afternoon . . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION wey GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





than ever that Cadillac quality stands alone. Cadil- 
lac’s beauty and comfort and safety have always 
been factors which the buyer could see and appraise 
—but only extended usage can reveal the full value 
of Cadillac craftsmanship. The years and the miles 
are unusually kind to a Cadillac. 


In the future, as in the past, Cadillac cars will be 
built in the Cadillac tradition—where craftsman- 


ship is a creed, and accuracy a law. There will. 


be but a single Cadillac standard—and that the 
“Standard of the World.” 


. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


BUY MORE | 
WAR BONDS 





, KEEP WHAT YOU HAVE _ 





THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment - 
PUBLISHER of dictionaries, 


we see, plans to omit from fu- 

ture editions the words “nig- 
ger,’ “coon,” “sheeny,” “‘dago,” and 
“wop.” His idea is a dictionary shouldn’t 
contain terms of racial opprobrium. We 
admire the spirit behind this decision, but 
we wonder what will happen to the lex- 
icographer’s art if publishers become 
social-minded. Once you start pitching 
words out of the dictionary, as you 
might pitch a bad fish out of the win- 
dow, there is no telling where to stop. 
The word “first” would have to go, 
since it forms part of America First, 
a society composed of enemies of the 
people. The words “foreign” and “pol- 
icy’ would have to go, since they form 
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a political phrase that is full of high-test 
-opprobrium. At this rate, the diction- 
ary would shrink fast. We think pub- 
lishers had better retain the word “nig- 
ger” and simply add to the definition 
a crisp thumbnail sketch of those who 
regularly employ the word. 


LABEL is a lovesome thing, as 

any child knows who buys candy 

bars. Our own candy buying reached 
its peak many years before the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act took hold, and 
‘we gladly accepted unwrapped gum- 
drops and licorice shoelaces from the 
horny paw of Ice Cream Joe in front 
“of P.S. 2. Today there is more real 
pleasure, more wholesome delight, 
mere nourishment in candy buying, 
and a lot of the satisfaction is right in 
. the label. Take a child who is all hopped 
up on vitamins from his breakfast food 
and who is considering the purchase of 
a tidbit known as a Delicia Bar te top 


off with—he doesn’t have to buy blind- 
ly, as we did, or with the hot, undis- 
criminating haste of a kid lusting for 
free sugar. He can learn from the 
wrapper what he is g€tting into: ““Choc- 





olate Coating with added Lecithin, an 
Emulsifier, and Vanillin, an artificial 
flavor; Filling consisting of Sugar and 
Dextrose, Hydrogenated Vegetable 
Oil, Crushed Almonds, Peach or Apri- 
cot Kernels, Cocoa, Natural Flavor; 
Wafers consisting of Flour, Non-Fat 
Dry Milk Solids, Powdered Egg 
Yolk, Starch, Hydrogenated Vegetable 
Oil, Leavening, and Salt.” Almost a 
full meal before he ever gets to the 
candy. 


His TORIANWataNn-y -U: 

written in complaining of our 
dogmatism, our muddleheadedness, and 
our stupidity. “I expect,” he says, “clear 
thinking.” (Usually, when anybody 
says he expects clear thinking, he means 
he expects thinking, with which he 
agrees.) The Professor is annoyed by 
our recent remarks about the right 
to work (the right to a job). “I see no 
reason,” he says, ““why free enterprise 
cannot be made to operate in such a way 
as to provide jobs for everybody.” 
Neither do we. But we see no reason, 
either, why a professor should confuse 
jobs for everybody with the right to 
work. Full employment is an excellent 
idea. We are for it, have been for it, 
and shall continue to be for it. The 
right to work is a different-colored 
horse—or so it seems to us. We 
doubt that we are for it, or ever shall 
be. Let’s pose a hypothetical question: 
Suppose N.Y.U. were to discover that 
one of its professors was confusing 
jobs for all with the right to*work. 


has 


Should the Professor, or should he not, 
have the right to continue on the pay- 
roll, implanting such dogmatic (differ- 
ent from ours), such muddleheaded 
(different from ours), and such stupid 
(different from ours) notions in the 
heads of the young?! 


E hope -the Senate will ratify 

without delay the Charter of the 
United Nations. We wish the nations 
had chosen to set up something more 
businesslike and more costly than a 
league, but they didn’t, and the best 
this country can do now is join up and 
start making improvements fast. The 
principles expressed in the Charter are 
high. The purposes expressed are good. 
The preamble begins, “We the peo- 
ple...” The spirit at San Francisco 
was democratic. Therefore we hope the 
United States will go in boldly and get 
wet all over and see what can be done 
to turn the United Nations into a 
union that can serve the needs of hu- 
manity, for they are great. And on 
this occasion we recognize the fears ex- 
pressed by Senator Harlan J. Bushfield 
in a radio address—fears that member- 
ship in the league will place our sov- 
ereignty in the hands of “foreigners.” 
Every step in the unification process 
that is going on in the world has 
aroused just such fears and hesitancies 
and horrors. Josiah Quincy, congress- 
man from Massachusetts, put it beauti- 
fully in 1819, when Alabama was 
being admitted to statehood. 

“You have no authority,” he said, 
“to throw the rights and property of 
this people into the ‘hotch-potch’ with 
the wild men on the Missouri, nor with 
the mixed, though more responsible race 
of Anglo-Hispan-Gallo-Americans who 
bask on the sands in the mouth of the 
Mississippi. . . . Do you suppose the peo- 
ple of the Northern and Atlantic States 
will, or ought to, look with patience and 
see Representatives and Senators from 
the Red River and Missouri pouring 








themselves upon this and the other floor, 
managing the concerns of a seaboard 
fifteen hundred miles, at least, from 
their residence?” 

The wind has been blowing on Capi- 
tol Hill for a hundred and twenty- 
five years, and the words of Josiah 
Quincy still haunt the conscience of 
men of good fear. But the planet rolls 
on. Even as we sit here copying down 
the 1819 argument of the Gentleman 
from Massachusetts, one of Missouri’s 
wild men is sitting in a foreign land, 
in Potsdam, with a wild Englishman 
and a wild Russian, trying to make the 
world less hotchy, less potchy, more 
of a piece. 


NCIDENTAL INTELLIGENCE: At the 
Stadium concerts, the part of the au- 
dience that sits on the roofs of the near- 
by apartment houses joins in the applause 
by blinking flashlights. 

There is (or was) a firm in Berlin 
that manufactured precision thread- 
rolling machines under the company 
name of Pee-Wee Maschinen und Ap- 
paratebau. 

Sheffield’s delivers milk to the Farm- 
in-the-Zoo in Bronx Park. 


Tabs, Shafts, and Toggles 


M2 Murray  FERDERBER, 
A.A.F., a stocky, energetic man 
in his early forties, is chief of the Con- 
valescent Rehabilitation Service at the 
Mitchel Field hospital. One afternoon 
recently he showed us his latest under- 
taking,. which bears at the moment the 
rather unnerving title of Disassembling 
Project. In a low-ceilinged work- 
shop at the hospital, Ferderber has 
set a number of hospitalized Air Forces 
men to taking apart brand-new but al- 
ready obsolete units of the automatic 
pilot made for use in heavy bombers. 
The units had barely been finished 
when a better automatic pilot 
was invented. ‘The manufactur- 
er, who was forbidden by gov- 
ernment regulation to use his 
own employees for disassembling 
work (presumably because of 
the manpower it would require ), 
was all set to hammer and chop 
up the units and sell them for 
mixed metal scrap. That is the 
usual fate of obsolete equipment 
whose secret design must be pro- 
tected. Ferderber got wind of 
what was going on and said to 
the manufacturer, “Give me 
those: parts. We’ll disassemble 
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them for you. We’ll sort the parts so that 
you can sell them for salvage and all 
those precious priority materials will find 
their way back into industry.” Major 
Ferderber is, as his oration demon- 
strates, an eloquent and persuasive fel- 
low, and he got the units. As mutilated 
scrap, they would have been worth al- 
most nothing. With the parts intact, 
they bring from two to four dollars a 
unit. Further, the manufacturer, who 
sells the salvaged material, has agreed 
that the proceeds be set aside for the 
benefit of convalescent service men at 
Mitchel Field. It was also agreed be- 
tween Ferderber and the manufacturer 
that the men could help themselves to 
any parts they want for building or re- 
pairing their radios, cameras, and so on, 
or for the making of gadgets of their 
own design, which is part of the rehabili- 
tation scheme. 

We asked Ferderber about the thera- 
peutic value of disassembling automatic 
pilots. “Simplicity is the thing,” he said. 
“Before I got in the Army, I had a re- 
search fellowship in industrial hygiene 
at the University of Pittsburgh Medical 
School. Before I took over this particu- 
lar job, I ran a school here for the train- 
ing of personnel for rehabilitation work. 
I’ve thought a good deal about all this 
and it seems to me that a boy who’s just 
back from combat wants a simple job 
at first but a job that’s interesting. 
Well, this project is simple, but it’s also 
fun. It helps a boy settle down and it 
encourages him to go on to more com- 
plex work, like building a radio. It 
makes for a productive convalescence. 
The hospitalized kids have to take med- 
ical therapy and physical training, but 
this work is voluntary. I don’t want to 
anchor them to any useless theories 


about what they ought to be doing, 
so if they decide to skip this, it’s O.K. 
with me. Of the two hundred men in 
our convalescent program, seventy-five 
per cent have chosen to work here.” 
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introduced us to a I'/5 who was start- 
ing to dismantle a control panel, a black, 
boxlike affair, about nine by ten inches, 
that had three dials across the top. He 
was a sandy-haired boy, with a long, 
freckled face and long, freckled hands. 
He left Okinawa only a couple of weeks 
ago. “Sometimes you feel kind of sore 
about everything,” he said to us. ““You 
feel like hitting somebody.” He banged 
a pair of pliers against the panel, then 
quickly unfastened three meters, six 
luminous toggle switches, thirty-one 
wires, and two electromagnetic relays, 
naming each part for us as he went 
along. “Ripping one of these things 
apart is almost as good as hitting some- 
body,” he said. 

The T/5 told us that the men like 
to keep the toggle switches. ‘They 
are handy in all sorts of ways: one 
man rebuilt an old phonograph and 
put in a bomb-sight toggle switch for 
turning it on and off. The insulation 
on the thirty-one wires in the panel is’ 
of various colors, to indicate various 
functions; such wire is fine for making _ 
girls’ bracelets. The men have fitted the‘ 
electromagnetic relays onto doorbells, 
car horns, electric organs, and juke 
boxes. A part of the automatic pilot 
known as the trim tab (it helps con- 
trol the plane’s rudder in flight) has 
a one-tenth-horsepower motor, about 
the size and shape of a can of baked 
beans. One young sergeant has worked 
out a way of swivelling his heavy cam- 
era with it. The men also find that — 
the gears, shafts, and bearings that come , 
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making coaster wagons, doll carriages, — = 
and such for the children back home. .— 
The trim tab has a device called the — 
micro-switch, employed in peacetime _ 
in incubators for baby chicks and in — 
pin-ball machines. So far, the men | 
have found no new uses for it, but, as | 
the T’/5 said to us, “There’sno 
guessing what we’ll invent when 
we get to thinking hard enough. 


ning.” 





Inside Job 
A COLORED girl who 


works for a lady we know * _ 
was robbed of some of her clothes _ 
last week. The fact that only 
her best clothes were missing, 
she said, made her suspect that — 
it was the work of a false friend. — 
“Don’t nobody but your friends 
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“There wont be a German prisoner in the lower berth, will there?” 


do that to you,” she remarked. “They 
get real close to you and pick out what 
they want.” 


200 Rooms 


ERE are some facts about the 
Neues Palais, or New Palace, in 
Potsdam, where a certain houseparty 
is now in progress. ‘The Palais is not 
to be confused (at any rate, not by us) 
with Potsdam’s Stadt-Schloss, where 
Frederick the Great lived in his youth 
and where his father drilled the Pots- 
dam Giants, those outsized grenadiers 
who were shanghaied from all parts of 
Europe to lend an air of stately elegance 
to the Prussian military. Nor is it to 
be confused with Sans Souci, another of 
Frederick’s palaces in Potsdam, a pleas- 
ant little one-story palace where he 
spent most of his time between wars, 
where Voltaire visited him, and where 
Frederick died. The Neues Palais was 
built by Frederick at the end of the 


Seven Years’ War to demonstrate to his 


enemies that he still had plenty of dough 
left. Whether or not he was person- 
ally well heeled, the palace was built 
with money taken from a fund set up 
for the relief of war widowsand wound- 
ed soldiers and for the rebuilding of 
devastated areas. Frederick chose to de- 
clare Potsdam a devastated area and 
further announced that he was build- 
ing the palace to “give work to the un- 
employed.” 

The building of the palace kept a 
large number of people busy from 1763 
through 1769, As impatient clients are 
likely to do, Frederick quarrelled with 
his architects, finally worked out the 
design for himself, and botched the job. 
For one thing, the building turned out 
to have almost no corridors; one room 
simply opened into another. Frederick 
kept on building rooms until he got to 
two hundred. That, being a round 
number, must have seemed a good point 
to stop. When Kaiser Wilhelm II took 
over the place, in the late nineteenth 
century, he and the Empress found that 


they had to walk through the bed and 
dressing rooms of four of their princely 
children in order to get from their pri- 
vate dining room to their private sitting 
room, They never did much about it. 
Nearly every room contains a large 
black fireplace with an “F” carved in 
the middle of the mantelpiece, standing 
for you know who. The interior was 
once described as being decorated with 
“quivering stalactites and gilded lattice- 
work” and the exterior walls are red 
brick. The structure has two cupolas 
that look like cherries on a banana split. 
In general, the style is a late, somewhat 
hysterical version of rococo. 

From Frederick’s death to the days 
of Wilhelm II, the place was occupied 
mostly by second-string royalty. Then 
the late Kaiser’s mother, the Empress 
Victoria, lived there, became fond of 
the place, and went so far as to put 
in running water here and there on 
the premises and to install a couple of 
zinc bathtubs. She was a daughter of 
Queen Victoria and was constantly sus- 
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“It’s a little fugue I wrote. I was hoping you 
might plug it at vespers.” 


pected of plotting against the German 
state. The Kaiser disliked her, and as 
soon as he reached the throne, in 1888, 
he evicted her. He and his family spent 
most of their time there until late in 
1918, when he headed for Doorn. At 
first Wilhelm and his wife slept in a 
wide, tapestry-hung bed that Madame 
de Pompadour was supposed to have 
presented to Frederick the Great, but 
it wasn’t long before that was supplant- 
ed by two modern, shiny brass bed- 
steads made in England. Wilhelm also 
installed electric lights, but he never got 
around to attempting central heating. 
He and his family used only fifty-eight 
of the two hundred rooms. Two of 
these were filled with racks holding the 
Kaiser’s foreign uniforms. 

South of the Palais are a deer park 
and the deer-park 


railroad station, 


which is one of the stops on a line run- 
ning to Berlin. On arriving from the 
city at night, Wilhelm occasionally de- 
cided that he couldn’t be bothered mak- 
ing the five-minute trip from the station 
to his quarters in the palace and would 
spend the night aboard his train. This 
meant that the train stayed right where 
it was, that no freight trains were al- 
lowed to pass through the station, no 
whistles or bells were rung, and local 
employees of the railroad stood by re- 
spectfully all night instead of going 
home. There have never been such 
goings on in Missouri. 


Easy Does It 


E have a report of a determined 
old lady on a crowded Third Ave- 


nue trolley who, at Ninety-sixth Street, 


began to work her way toward the rear 7 
door, nudging passengers with what, 
our informant calls a reticule and say- 
ing that she had to get off at Forty- -— 
eighth Street. By the time the trolley 
reached Fiftieth Street, only one pas- 
senger, a thin, distinguished-looking 
man with a waxed white mustache and 
a homburg hat, stood between her and 
her goal. The old lady set to work 
on him with her reticule. “I’m get- 
ting off at Forty-eighth Street,” she 
said. “You'll have to get out of my 
way.” The man glanced down at her 


‘and said, “It so happens, Madam, that 


I am also getting off at Forty-eighth 
Street. The difficulty, if I may say so, 
is that you take travelling too serious- 
ly.” He twisted his mustache and the 
old Jady watched him in awe, her 
reticule dangling. “There’s nothing 
to get excited about,” he went on. 
“Yow ll find that things always work 
out if you take it easy. In a word, 
relax.” Having finished his speech, the 
man bowed, pulled the bell cord, and 
assisted the lady off the trolley. He 
was somewhat disturbed to find that 
the car had by then reached Forty- 
fourth Street, but after a moment he ; 
rallied, offered the lady his arm, and set 
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off with her in the direction of Forty- 
eighth. 


, 


E looked in on Barry Fitzgerald 

at a quiet midtown hotel one day 
last week to talk to him about the visit 
to Ireland he is going to make as soon- 
as he gets an exit permit. When we 
arrived, Mr. Fitzgerald was trying des- 
perately to read “War and Peace” but 
making little headway. “Good God,” _ 
he said, “I’m supposed to be having a 
vacation and the bloody telephone never 
stops its din. And every other moment _ 
somebody sends me a telegram asking 
me to do this and do that. ’'m highly 
harassed, and I'll be damned glad when 
Pm on my way.” Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
is getting to look more and more like ‘— 
a leprechaun every day, is going home 
chiefly to visit his sister, a Dublin ma- 
tron whom he hasn’t seen since the — 
war began. He also wants to have an- 
other look at the old country. “Now 
that Pve been away so long,” he told 
us, “I’m curious to see how Ireland aa: 
will appeal to me. As I remember _ 
it, it was pretty distinct from Cali- 
fornia. While I’m there, P’ll probably 
carry a spear in the Abbey Theatre 
for sentiment’s sake, but I’ve got no 
intention of appearing in any larger 
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capacity. In the old days, all of us had to 

carry spears now and then, whatever 
our standing in the company, and [ll 
enjoy brandishing one again.” He paused 
to cock an ear in the direction of 
the bathroom of his suite, where the 
plumbing was gurgling faintly. “That’s 
a new noise,” he remarked thought- 
fully. “It’s like the sound of a death 
watch.” The telephone rang. “I defy 
it to rouse me,” said Mr. Fitzgerald. 
be aneeeeat “Och,” he said, “I 
haven’t the stamina to sit here while 
it jangles.” 

After Fitzgerald had pleaded with 
whoever it was on the phone to head 
off some of the people who were look- 
ing for him, he said that his stay in New 
York is being largely devoted to going 
to the theatre and looking up old 
friends. “It’s difficult for me nowa- 
days,” he remarked, “‘to go about with 
any degree of freedom. There are 
times when I think it would be nice to 
go to some bar and have a fine, foolish, 
mock-serious conversation with a friend, 
with all the world surging around me. 
But when I go, I barely lift a glass 
before somebody is leaning over me 
and telling me how wonderful I was 
with the turkey leg in ‘Going My 
Way.’ There’s a lot to be said for 
a career as a librarian or accountant. 
Sometimes I wish I'd never left the 
civil service in Ireland.” We asked 
Fitzgerald what the chances were of 
his returning to the theatre in “Juno 
and the Paycock” or “The Plough 
and the Stars” and he said, “Ah, I 
don’t think I'll be doing much outside 
of Hollywood for a good while. You 
know, it’s not at all bad living out 
there—about as quiet a place as I’ve 
ever been. I very seldom go out, ex- 
cept to take a spin on my motor bike 
—which the studio hates to have me 
ride—or to have dinner with my 
_ friends. There are a good many of the 
old Abbey gronp out there, but I don’t 
see them as often as I'd like to.” We in- 
guired about the half-Indian who serves 
as his companion, valet, housekeep- 
er, friend, and stand-in in Hollywood. 
“A fine character,’ said Fitzgerald. 
“He does all kinds of things for me, 
including holding the book on me when 
I rehearse lines. He doesn’t offer any 
criticism of my readings. I guess he 
knows that I always like my own ver- 
sion of a part just a bit better than any- 
body else’s.”” Besides motorcycle riding, 
Fitzgerald has lately become interested 
in music and js currently practicing on 
the piano, which he expects to master 
before senility descends upon him. His 





brother, Arthur Shields, who used to 
direct and act with the Irish Players, 
is now directing and acting in Holly- 
wood, and Fitzgerald sees a good deal 
of him. 

Fitzgerald has had no easy time get- 
ting used to the antics of the Holly- 
wood publicity people. ‘They keep 
asking me for something with a story,” 
he said, “which is an open tempta- 
tion not to tell the truth at all. There 
was one lady with glasses asked me 
what my ambition was and I told 
her I'd like to be rich enough to own 
a team of elephants. I’m damned if 
she didn’t believe me.” Fitzgerald 
won an Academy Award for his per- 
formance as a priest in “Going My 
Way,” but he says he hasn’t been cast 
as a priest since. “I don’t mind being a 
priest a bit, though,” he said. ‘The 
role is an easy one as long as the lines 
are satisfactory. “There’s a tendency 
in. Hollywood, you know, to regard 


an Irishman as a funny character no 
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matter what he does, and sometimes 
they make no effort at all to supply 
reasonable lines.”” We were curious 
about Mr. Fitzgerald’s reaction to Hol- 
lywood’s whoopdedoo over “‘discover- 
ing” him in 1944. “Tl repeat the com- 
ment of a friend of mine,” he said. 
“ “Fitzgerald was discovered in Dub- 
lin, then he was discovered in London, 
and then he was discovered in New 
York, Finally he discovered in 
Hollywood. The only other place that 


he’ll ever be 
> 35: 


Was 


discovered is in Wood- 
lawn. 


mn So 
Perquisite 


NTO a é stationery-and-candy store 

on upper Lexington there came two 
well-dressed gentlemen. One bowed to 
the proprietor, introduced his com- 
panion, and said, “Mr. Smith is sub- 
letting my apartment for the rest of 
the summer. Will you please sell him 
my cigarettes!” 
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HOW TO KEEP FROM GOING CRAZY 
IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


OR, A NOTE ON THE FOUNDER 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


UT off for the past three years 
from the Museum of Natural 
History, the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum of Art, the New York Historical 
Society; exiled from the Museum of 
the American Indian, the Museum of 
Science & Industry, and the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; four hours by train 
from striking distance of the old George 
Blumenthal house, the Jumel mansion, 
not to mention the site of the old Pe- 
ter Cooper house, at No. 9 Lexington 
Avenue, I have sought solace in the 
Smithsonian Institution, a multi-build- 
ing hodgepodge of everything from an 
1834 silk dress “made of silk produced 
from cocoons raised by Abigail Sher- 
wood on her father’s farm in Fairfield 
County, Connecticut” to the first jet- 
propelled airplane. 

I have inspected not only the Smith- 
sonian’s treasures but also its history. 
This dates from 1846, when Con- 
gress belatedly voted to accept a be- 
guest of $550,000 left in 1829 by 
James Smithson, an illegitimate son of 
the first Duke of Nothumaberland: to 
the United States of America “‘to fovad 
at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an_ establish- 
ment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” Smithson 
had never visited this country. 
conventional connection with his fa- 
ther, who was married to a Lady Percy, 
may have given him a chip on the shoul- 
der as far as England was concerned. 
“The best blood of England flows in 
my veins,” he once wrote. “On my 
father’s side I am a Northumberland, 
on my mother’s I am related to kings, 
but this avails me not. My 
name shall live in the mem- 
ory of man when the titles 
of the Northumberlands and 
the Percys are extinct and 
forgotten.” 

Approximately $1,500,000 
has been added to the original Smith- 
sonian endowment and the _ Institu- 
tion has been entrusted with collections 
worth many times that sum. It is 
governed by a board of regents, headed 
by Chief Justice Stone, whose respon- 
sibilities, in addition to the exhibits 
already mentioned, include the Spirit 
of St. Louis, a good deal of sulphur 
from Gergenti, Sicily, an 1831 loco- 
motive, a 1902 Franklin automobile, 
an 1876 hand-drawn steam fire engine 
known as the Lily of the Swamp, 


His un-. 





dresses of Presidents’ wives, some rath- 
er faded Cecropia moths, a hell of a 
big stamp collection, the Alfred Duane 
Pell collection of spode, a bureau 
which used to embellish the studio 
of Eliphalet Fraser Andrews, found- 
er of the W. W. Corcoran School of 
Art, a family group of Cocopa Indians, 
busts of Alice Longworth and P. T. 
Barnum, dinosaur and mastodon skele- 
tons, one of James Smithson’s visit- 
ing cards, a stuffed Jocose cactus wren 
(Campylorhynchus Jocosus), an up- 
right spinet, or clavicytherium, and a 
cast of a seventy-eight-foot sulphur- 
bottom whale. 

My passion for these and allied items 
has caused me to scratch up an acquaint- 
ance with a number of men prominent 
in Smithsonian circles. Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, secretary of the Smithsonian 
and a crackajack avian paleontologist, 
has permitted me to finger some of his 
reconstructed birds; Dr. Charles Gree- 
ley Abbot, retired secretary of the 
Smithsonian and a noted astrophysicist, 
has described for me his solar cooker 
and, scarcely pausing for breath, sung 
a singularly passionate love song with 


which he regales the other members-of 


his car pool, a group of young women; 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the 
National Geographic Society and editor 
of its magazine, has brightened my life 
in the nation’s capital by telling me how, 
in 1903, when Smithson’s body was 
about to be turned out of its grave in 
Genoa to make room for a quarry, or 
part of a quarry, Grosvenor’s father-in- 
law, the late Alexander Graham Bell, 
a regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, personally brought the 
remains and sarcophagus to 
Washington to be installed 
in the Smithsonian’s main 
building. 

Against this background 
of erudition and special know]- 
edge, I hope it will not be necessary 
for me to pretend that I recently ac- 
quired a volume published in 1880 and 
entitled “James Smithson and His Be- 
quest,” by William J. Rhees, simply in 
order to fill a gap in the shelf on which 
I keep my dark-green books. I bought 
Mr. Rhees’s book because of prior in- 
terest and IJ have been combing it for 
significant passages ever since. Smith- 


son was something of a scientist—a bug 


for analytical chemistry and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London 


—and it is a description of one of his — 
experiments as outlined at the anniver- 


sary meeting of this society in 1830, the 
year after his. death, that struck me as 
perhaps the most significant passage in 
the Rhees biography. This passage, 
which is a quotation from’ an address 
by the society’s president, Sir Davies 
Gilbert, runs as follows: 


He [Smithson] was the friend of Dr. 
Wollaston, and at the same time his rival 
in the manipulation and analysis of small 
quantities. Ayan 8 epis nde Bpororor. 
Mr. Smithson frequently repeated an oc- 
currence with much pleasure and exulta- 
tion, as exceeding anything that could be 
brought into competition with it; and this 
must apologize for my introducing what 
might otherwise be deemed an anecdote 
too light and trifling on such an occasion 
as the present. 

Mr. Smithson declared that, happen- 
ing to observe a tear gliding down a lady’s 
cheek, he endeavored to catch it on a 
crystal vessel; that one half of the drop 
escaped, but having preserved the other 
half, he submitted it to. reagents and 
detected what was then called microcos- 
mic salt with muriate of soda and, I 
think, three or four more saline substances, 
held in solution. 


N the interest of science, and in jus- 
tice to Smithson’s memory, I pro- 
pose to clear up the circumstances of 
this experiment. Smithson never mar- 
ried, so the lady who furnished this use- 
ful tear, or half tear, could not have 


been his wife. Probably she was not 


even a friend, since apparently he was 


in a position to go after only one drop, — 
and, having lost half of it, he surely 
would have liked more. Ladies, once — 


they get started, produce quite a num- 


ber of tears in sequence; had Smithson’s 
source of muriate of soda been reason- _ 
ably codperative, she would have filled — 
his crystal vessel, thus performing a 


fuller service to science. Clearly, then, 
Smithson and the lady were not on the 
best of terms. There remains the ques- 





* 


tion of what got her started crying 


and how Smithson caught her at it. 


He may have stuck a pin in her, on pur- 


pose. This would have annoyed her 


and would account for her refusal of a— 


second tear, but it appears to be ruled 


out by Smithson’s declaration that he ~ 


happened to observe a tear. More like- 
ly, he inadvertently said something 
that stimulated her ducts, and then, 
the scientist triumphing over the man, 
ruthlessly whipped out his crystal ves- 
sel rather than a decent handkerchief. 
I gather from the movies that many 


interesting scientific discoveries have ~ 


originated in some such unpremeditated 
fashion, and I suspect that Smithson 
was sitting next to a young woman at 








a dinner party, around a hundred and 
twenty years ago, and the following 
scene was enacted: 


Younc Woman: Who you leaving 
your money to, Mr. Smithson? 

SMIrHsON: To the United States of 
America, to found at Washington, un- 
der the name of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. 

Younc Woman: The States? Why, 
we were at war with them only a few 
years ago! Why not leave it to a Brit- 
ish institution, such as Boodle’s? After 
all, the best blood of England flows in 
your veins. 

SMITHSON (moodily): Avails me 
not. 

Younc Woman: You must leave 


A, wi - 


your money to England. On your 
father’s side you are a Northumberland, 
on your mother’s you are related to 
kings. 

SMITHSON: Avails me not. How- 
ever, my name shall live in the memory 
of man when the titles of the Northum- 
berlands and the Percys are extinct and 
forgotten. 

Younc Woman: You are a difficult 
un! 

SmirHson: To hell with England. 

Younc Woman: Mr. Smithson, 
you are a traitor! 

Smiruson: Another peep out of you 
and [ll leave my money to found the 
Chicago Tribune. 

(The young lady bursts into tears. 
Smithson pulls out his crystal vessel, 
clasps it to her cheek, and tries to catch 
a drop, only to have half of it escape.) 


SmirHson: Damn! Mind if I take 
another drop? 


(His dinner partner shakes her head, 
sobbing, and Smithson, after a greedy 
look at her glistening cheeks, leaves the 
room for his laboratory while the other 


« ”» 
guests cry, “For shame!”’) 


If my reconstruction of events is cor- 
rect, Smithson was never asked to an- 
other dinner party. He died, a few 
years later, a kind of martyr to science, 
for, like many bachelors, he was very 
fond of dining out. 


—GEOFFREY J. HELLMAN 


CHURCHILL INVITES 
ATTLEE TO PARLEE 
—RHeadline in the Times. 


Always clowning, that Times! 
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MANILA 


N the early morning the men were 
told that their transport was stand- 
ing off the harbor of Manila, and 

as the light increased they could see this 
for themselves. The water of the harbor 
was blue, but not as blue as the water 
had been around the atolls, and the har- 
bor was filled with sunken ships. In 
the distance they could see the buildings 
of the city, the first city many of them 
had seen in nearly two years. In the 
morning light it looked intact—a city 
with high buildings, with bridges, with 
traffic on its streets, with bars and stores 
and theatres and hotels. ‘The troops be- 
gan to board small boats for the trip 
to shore and, as they neared the landing 
place, they saw that Manila had been 
destroyed. There was no city there. The 
ruined buildings stood between the har- 
bor and the sky like a mouthful of 
carious teeth, and the land wind smelled 
of fire. 

Chester Schmidt decided to withhold 
his decision on Manila until he got a 
better look at the place. ‘The other men 
in his platoon were bitterly disappointed, 
but Chester’s tastes were simple. He did 
not drink and he had never wanted to 
spend a night in a hotel room. “Now, 
you can’t ever tell about a place until 
you get into it,” he said cheerfully. 
When his boat landed, the men were 
marched into a large, Serbed area at the 
edge of the harbor. Here they would 


wait for motor transportation. A crowd 
of Filipinos stood on the outside of the 
wire fence, watching the troops debark. 
Chester walked over to where they 
stood. ““You got any souvenirs to sell?” 
he asked. 

“Victory Joe,” a child called to him. 
“Hello, Joe, Victory Joe.” 

“You got any souvenirs to sell?” 
Chester asked again. He wondered if 
they spoke English 


“Victory 160: Hello, Joe,” the child 
called. 
“You got any souvenirs—money, 


hara-kiri knives?” Chester said. 

““Money,” a boy said. He pulled out 
of his pocket a wad of bills—Chinese 
yuan, Japanese centavos and _ pesos, 
Indo-Chinese piastres. 

“How much?” Chester said. 

“Cigarettes,” the boy said. 

“One peso,” Chester said. 

“Two pesos,” the boy said. 

“One peso,” Chester said, but he 
reached into his pocket for two pesos and 
gave them to the boy for the paper 
money. Now a dozen other children had 
come up with money to sell, but military 
police were patrolling the area, so Ches- 
ter walked away. He found the men of 
his platoon sitting on the ground where 
he had left them. They were service 
forces, sent from the Marianas, and they 
wore their packs and blanket rolls like 
green troops. The ruin of the city had 





“Pin afraid it’s not very cold.” 
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saddened them all. “Why, this ain’t go- 
ing to be such a bad place,” Chester 
said. ““Look at the money I got for two 
pesos, and if there hadn’t been M.P.s 
out there I would have gotten more. 
Hell, now, there ought to be a lot of 
goddam Jap souvenirs in there.” He 
pointed to what was left of Manila. “Jap 
helmets and flags and hara-kiri knives 
and all that stuff.” 


OMETIME later in the morning, 
the men were loaded onto a truck 
convoy. Ihe trucks moved slowly along 
the boulevard at the edge of the bay, 
then left the bay road for narrower 
streets that had never been paved. The 
trucks threw up a high cloud of dust, 
and women walked along the road with 
rags over their mouths. The convoy 
moved even more slowly once it left the 
bay road, and then it stopped moving al- 
together. There were dry rice paddies on 
either side of the road, and when the 
dust settled Chester saw the wreckage 
of three Japanese planes in one of the 
paddies. The planes had been bulldozed 
into a heap from wherever they had 
fallen. 

Chester looked along the convoy, 
wondering how long it would be de- 
layed. He decided to take a chance. He 
dropped his pack, climbed over the side 
of the truck, and ran across the rice pad- 
dies toward the wreckage. A few men 
called after him, “Hey, Smitty! Hey, 
where you going!” They saw him dis- 
appear in the heap of torn metal. 

Chester could see that the planes had 
been picked clean by other souvenir 


hunters, but he knew that tastes differ — 


and that there might be something left. 
‘There was. On the floor of one of the 
cockpits he found a smashed altimeter 
with Japanese characters on its face. He 


put the altimeter into his shirt and con- ~ 


tinued to pull at the wreckage. Then he 
saw a canvas wing painted with the red 
insigne of the Japanese. his was some- 
thing he had wanted for a long time, 
and his hands were shaking as he ripped 
it out with his pocket knife. He stood 
there for an instant, faced with the de- 
cision of picking over the wreckage more 
carefully or of returning to the trucks, 
then walked reluctantly back to the con- 
voy. He was just in time. His friends 
gave him a lift over the tail gate and the 
convoy began to stir up the dust again. 

After eas mile of slow travel, 
the trucks stopped on a street lined with 
trees, and behind the trees the men 
could see the ruins of what had once 
been a suburb. The company command- 
er consulted a map and each platoon was 
assigned an area. A detail was picked 
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to dig a latrine and shelter halves be- 
gan to go up. The Japanese had de- 
fended the area and the ground was 
filled with holes and littered with shell 
casings. Ihe men worked at clearing 
the area until nearly dark and then they 
were sent across the road to a Marine 
encampment for chow. 

It was a very hot night. There was 
no wind to move the stink of the field 
kitchens or the garbage pit. Artillery 
was pounding north of the city and it 
threw a shaking light on the low clouds. 
After chow, Chester went back to his 
tent and examined the Japanese alti- 
meter and insigne that he had picked up 
that afternoon, and from a spare duffel- 
bag he took the rest of his souvenirs. 
There was a grass skirt from Hono- 
lulu, polished sea shells from the Mar~ 
shall Islands, a crude mother-of-pearl 
cross from Christmas Island, a native 
knife and a block of ironwood from the 
Marianas, anda piece of dyed hemp from 
the southern Philippines. There was a 
sock filled with loose sea shells, a col- 
lection of foreign currency, a Japanese 
flag that had cost him thirty dollars on 
Kwajalein, and a Japanese mail-order 
catalogue that he had bought from a 
Marine for five dollars. Chester’s inter- 
est in souvenirs was so absorbing that he 
had once tried to transfer to the infan- 
try, feeling that this would put him in a 
better position to pick up samurai swords, 
Japanese flags, wristwatches, and hara- 
kiri knives. In the Marianas there had 
been nothing to buy but shells and crude 
basketwork, and he had looked forward 
to his arrival in Manila for a long time. 

~The Army used Chester as a carpenter, 

and because of delays in finding lumber 
there was nothing much for him to do 
‘his first days in Manila. His unit had 
landed on a Thursday, and on Sun- 
day, Chester and some friends hitch- 
hiked down Dewey Boulevard to the 
Rizal Monument and then walked 
through the ruins to the river. 

The streets of the city were littered 
with Japanese centavo notes, and Ches- 
ter stuffed his pockets with them. He 
looked at the ruins with the unsenti- 
mental curiosity of a tourist. The 
municipal buildings near the river— 

' buildings whose facades had put an em- 
phasis on Civic Virtue, Jurisprudence, 
and the Lights of Education—had been 

‘made of reinforced concrete. The iron 
reinforcements had weathered the shell- 
ing like the durable web of a rug, but 
the concrete had crumbled. Now, sus- 
pended from this iron cage that had once 
been the buildings’ hidden support, were 
the remains of a pediment, an ambitious 
flight of steps, a Doric colonnade. 
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“Henry! What are you doing downstairs with the upstairs maid?” 


Across the Pasig River, near the 
Chinese quarter, there were some open 
stores, and Chester began to shop. “You 
got any hara-kiri knives?” he asked in 
the first store he went into. All they had 
for sale were imitation-leather wallets, 
key rings, and cheap rosaries. Chester 
went into the next store and the next. 
“You got any samurai swords, any 
hara-kiri knives?” he asked. They had 
occupation currency and live birds with 
clipped wings to carry on your wrist, 
they had ice cream and leis and embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs and papayas and 
portraits of General MacArthur, but 
they had none of the souvenirs Chester 
wanted. He went into every store and 
he moved down the street so slowly that 
the men he was travelling with got im- 
patient and went along without him. 
Chester did not leave Manila until it 
began to get dark. He hitched a ride on 
a Navy truck at the Santa Cruz Bridge. 
He had bought nothing, and he had 
looked forward to Manila for so long 
that it was hard for him to accept his 
disappointment. Back at his area that 
night, he was laughed at for his interest 
in souvenirs. “If they gave you a rota- 


tion furlough, you wouldn’t take it, 
would you, Smitty?” said. 
“You wouldn’t go home without a hara- 
kirt knife, would you, even if they gave 
you a rotation furlough!” 

“Well, now, Dll tell you,” Chester 
said seriously. “If they was to give me 
a furlough, I think Pd ask them could 
I have it in a month. I been working 
up to this Manila for nineteen months, 
and now that m here Id like to get 
something good to remember it with.” 

“You want a hara-kiri knife?” a 
man named Sims asked. 

“T might,”’ Chester said. 

“T know where there’s one,” Sims 
said. “‘Mr. Hernandez down the road 
has one. He’ll sell it.” 

““Where’s he live at?”” Chester said. 

“Down on Juan Street,” Sims said. 
“The third house. My jeep broke down 
in front of his place and he asked me and 
Lieutenant Melton into his house and 


someone 


gave us some papayas. We saw the 
knife.” 

“Where’s he live at?”’ Chester asked 
again. 


“Down on Juan Street.” 
Chester would have liked to go there 
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then, but it was dark and his feet were 
still burning from the trip to the city. 


FTER work the next night, Ches- 
ter walked down to Juan Street. 
The house he had teen directed to was 


a small building that had been damaged. 


by strafing. The walls and the roof were 
full of holes. Chester knocked on the 
door and a thin, dark-skinned man with 
gold teeth opened it to him. 

“T’m from the camp down the road,” 
Chester said. “Sims down there says you 
got a hara-kiri knife and Td sure like 
to see it. I only seen one and that was 
in Honolulu.” 

“Any American soldier is welcome 
to my home,” the man said. He seemed 
very tired. “I am Mr. Hernandez,” he 
said. Chester told him his name and they 
shook hands. ‘Then Mr. Hernandez 
stood back against the open door and 
motioned Chester into the house. The 
room he entered was light and bare, and 
light showed through the bullet holes in 
the walls. The floor was highly polished 
and there were a few pieces of Chinese 
furniture around the walls. There were 
two women in the room, and Mr. Her- 
nandez introduced them to Chester as 
his wife and daughter. 

The daughter, like her father, looked 
Spanish. Mrs. Hernandez was a small- 
boned Filipino and she wore the nation- 
al costume of the Philippines. The 
starched shoulders of her dress extend- 
ed nearly a foot beyond her thin body, 
a scarf was tied around the waist of her 
long skirt, and the skirt was looped 
up at the sides to show a starched lace 
petticoat. She wore earrings and a neck- 
lace set with light-purple stones, and 
her grace filled Chester with respect. 
He felt that he should have worn a clean 
uniform. 

“You are interested in my knife,” 
Mr. Hernandez said. “My father 
bought the knife many years ago as 
a curio from some Moros.” He went 
into another room and returned with 
the knife. ‘The scabbard was round and 
was made of leather, and when he un- 
sheathed the knife, Chester saw that the 
blade was clean and sharp. 

“That’s the real thing, all right,” 
Chester said. 

“What part of the United States do 
you come from!” Mrs. Hernandez 
asked politely. 

“Cross Forks, Pennsylvania,” Ches- 
ter said. ‘“My father’s gt a farm there.” 

“So you are a farmer,” Mr. Her- 
nandez said. He sheathed the knife and 
laid it on a table. ““You might say that 
I am a farmer, too. I own sugar planta- 
tions in the province.” When he had 
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TODAY’S HOROSCOPE. | 


Indications are for a day of conflict and indecision, 
With the emotions held in check by a rather sluggish state of mind. 
Watch your step. Travel at your own risk. 

Be on your guard against agreements or promises of any kind. 





All documents should be sound and clear to the understanding. 
Make certain of the details. ‘Take heed of all particulars, 

Direct the mentality always into safe channels. 

There are prognostications of disaster in the stars. 


Safeguard the possessions against unforeseen loss; 

Stocks and bonds and other securities may fall. 

Protect the reputation and domestic well-being from treachery. 
Beware of whatever is out there in the hall. 


Those whose birthday it is may encounter a year 


Of contradictory situations. 


‘Take no unwarranted chances. 


Keep to your side of the street. Look both ways before crossing. 


Preserve your balance. 


Refrain from all extravagances. 5 


A child born on this day may have generous impulses, 
With hopes and ambitions beyond his talents or means. 


Part of him will never laugh. There is cause for alarm. 


Let him look under beds, and behind doors and screens. 


Be apprehensive of all relations with man, woman, or child. 


Let not the smile spread to the eyes. Surrender that dream. 
When you wake the world will be changed. 
The conjunction of the planets is inauspicious in the extreme. 


turned to put the knife on the table, 
Chester had seen that his pants were 
patched in the seat. 

“How much do you want for the 
knife?” Chester said. 

“I am not selling the knife,” 
Hernandez said politely. 

“LTll give you fifty pesos,” Chester 
said. 

“My knife is not for sale, 
nandez said. 

“In the city you can find many fine 
souvenirs of the Philippine Islands,” 
Mrs. Hernandez told Chester. “I have 
seen pearls there and Japanese money 
and stamps. I suggest that you buy 
stamps. Many of the soldiers buy stamps 
for souvenirs. They say that in your 
country there are five million people 
who collect stamps.” 

“Tl give you seventy-five pesos for 
the knife,’ Chester said. 

“T am not selling souvenirs,” Mr. 
Hernandez said. “I am not selling any- 
thing. During the occupation I sold to 
the Japanese my cameras, my car, my 
wife’s clothing; I sold them everything- 
so that I would not have to work for 


My. 


?? Mr. Her- 
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them. Now I have very little left. I do 
not want to sell anything.” ; 
“Things are different now,” Mrs. 
Hernandez said sadly. “Mr. Hernandez 
was a fat man. In the occupation he lost 
eighty pounds.” 
“T’ll give you a hundred pesos, a 
carton on cigarettes, and a mattress cov-- 


»” Chester said. a 
Pee] will not sell the knife,” Mr. Her- 
nandez said. Z 


“Well, you won *t get no more than Be. 
a handed pesos,” ee said crossly. 
“Tm telling you that now. [ll pay a 
fair price, but I won't ‘pay no more than | 
a fair price, and if you re holding out for 
a higher price you’re going to be sorry.” — 


¥ 
He went to the door and started outa 
“We come over here and liberate you 
people and you want too much money 
for everything,” he said as he went out. 


“T won’t pay no more than a fair price.” 


Gi ER went back to his tent and — 
began to polish some of the sea fea 
shells he had brought from the Maria 
anas. He had been there about an hour 
when someone shouted, “Hey, Smitty, 
you got callers!” He looked up from his — 
work, Mrs. Hernandez and her daugh- 

ter were coming toward his tent. Mrs. — 
Hernandez was carrying the knife. She | 
still wore the elaborate costume and she 









held her heavy skirt in one hand to keep 


it out of the dirt. Chester went to 
meet them. “Mr. Hernandez would 
like to give you the knife,” Mrs. Her- 
nandez said, and she handed him the 
knife. “We did not know you wanted it 
so much. We would like you to have it.” 

“Tl give you a hundred pesos,” 
Chester said. 

“Mr. Hernandez would like to give 
you the knife,” Mrs. Hernandez said. 

“T can’t take that knife from you 
without paying you something,” Ches- 
ter said. 

“We want you to have the knife,” 
Mrs. Hernandez said. ““You must not 
pay us anything. You are very welcome 
to the knife.” She turned and, followed 
by her daughter, started back toward 
the road. Chester stood there, hold- 
ing the knife. He did not quite know 
what had happened. ‘Their goodness 
bewildered him and he sat down in 
front of his tent, trying to measure a 
generosity that had survived the miles 
and miles of bitter-smelling ruins that 
had been a city. He sat there for a long 
time, concealing the knife under his 
jacket so, that no one would ask him 
what he had paid for it. 

It was late when he put the knife 
into his duffelbag with the other sou- 
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venirs and went across the road for 
chow. The sun had set and the artillery 
had begun to light the sky. There was 
no electricity in that part of Manila and 
the only light came from the green 
gasoline lamps hung above the field 
stoves. Chester ate his chow and walked 
over to the garbage pit to clean his mess 
gear. Then he saw the old men, the 
scavengers, standing in thé grove of 
trees by the pit. “They were always 
there. They did not seem to be beg- 
ging—there was not an asking glance 
from any one of them—but the Marine 
ahead of Chester went to where they 
stood and emptied into a can that one 
of them-was holding the remains of his 
supper and the dregs of his coffee. 
Chester did the same. Then he heard 
the hacking cry of a child, and deeper 
in the grove he saw the child. A woman 
was holding it and trying to quiet it. 
The chow line had dispersed. Ches- 
ter went back to the milk can, filled 
his canteen cup, and walked over to 
the woman and the child. “I guess your 
baby would like to get some milk into 
him, wouldn’t he, now?” Chester said. 
He handed her his cup and spoon, and 
she smiled and sat on a stump and be- 
gan to feed the child with the spoon. 
“Of course, it ain’t real milk,” Chester 





said. “It’s that dehydrated milk. It 
don’t taste nothing like the real milk 
we have at home. [ve got a baby at 
home. I never saw her.” ‘The woman 
didn’t reply and he decided that she 
couldn’t speak English. The child was 
drinking hungrily from the big tin 
spoon, and the woman watched with 
anxiety and tenderness. Chester watched 
the feeding himself and, as he watched, 
he shivered violently and unaccount- 
ably. His mother would have said that 
someone had walked across his grave. 
Then he thought he was going to cry. 
The child fell asleep before the cup was 
empty. The woman remained seated 
by Chester, watching the artillery fire 
on the clouds. She stayed there until a 
cool breeze started up from the harbor, 
and then she thanked Chester for the 
milk in a language he could not under- 
stand and walked away. 

—JOHN CHEEVER 


Lv. Los ANGELES 9:00 a.m. Mon. 

Ar. NEW yorK 9:00 a.m. Mon. 
Airmen firmly believe that this time- 
table, representing a cross-continent flight 
in the three-hour time difference between 
the coasts, will eventually be fact.—Time. 
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THE BRILLIANT JUGHEAD 


NTIL a few days ago, Private 

John Daniel Ramey was a jug- 

head. That, at any rate, is what 

the permanent cadre of the Army school 
for illiterates near Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, calls the students, and up to very 
recently Ramey was one of them. 
The school, officially known as the 
Special Training Unit of the 3384th 
Service Unit, is a remarkable place at 
which an absolute illiterate can, in about 
three months’ time, pick up the equiva- 
lent of a fifth-grade or sixth-grade fa- 
cility in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. The Pennsylvania S.T.U. now 
turns out brand-new literates at the rate 
_ of two hundred a week, and since its ac- 
tivation, on July 12, 1943, the school has 
graduated a hundred and five classes, or 
something over thirteen thousand men. 

The Pennsylvania unit is not the only 
Army school for illiterates. It could not 
possibly handle the traffic alone. Most 
of us have come to take literacy for 
granted, and yet there are still five mil- 
lion illiterates in the United States, one 
person in every thirty. In due course the 
able-bodied men among the illiterates 
have been drafted. ‘There are in all 
fourteen Special Training Units like 
the one in Pennsylvania to take care of 
them. So far, these schools have taught 
more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men to read and write. That is the 
equivalent of seventeen American di- 
* visions; thirteen divisions won the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge, six took Okinawa. 
In a sense, at least, by a kind of dis- 
placement, the men whom the Army’s 
schools have salvaged from illiteracy 
have made possible some great victories. 
But far more important than that, these 
schools have given a very large number 
of Americans a marvellous, new skill. 
The Special Training Units have opened 
blind eyes; they have given men, quite 
suddenly, the thrilling, frightening trick 
of knowledge. 

To the soldiers of the permanent 
cadres that run these units, the excite- 
“ment implicit in their work is under- 
standably dimmed by everyday living 
with men much less educated than they 
‘themselves are. The members of the 
cadre at the Pennsylvania school cannot 
be blamed, really, for the mild intellec- 
tual snobbery that makes them call the 
students jugheads. But in many cases 
the epithet is unjustly applied. It cer- 
tainly is in that of Private Ramey. 


There is some debate around the post 
about the origin and exact definition of 
the term “jughead.” The word ante- 
cedes the school, but there is at least one 
sergeant in the cadre who thinks he in- 
vented it. An officer of the post, a 
Southerner, recollects it from his boy- 
hood: “A jughead,” he says, “is a 
human mule. I grew up trying to push 
jugheaded mules around on the farm.” 
A definition attributed to the command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant Colonel Welling- 
ton B. Searls, requires some acquaint- 
ance with the habits of fowl, for he 
compares a jughead to “a duck in 
a thunderstorm.” During electrical 
storms, a duck, in dull panic, hunches 
his wing shoulders forward, withdraws 
most of his head under the forward part 
of one wing, and tucks his bill under 
the other, so that he seems not to have 
any head at all. One of the students of 
the school, who, like many of his fel- 
lows, is a Virginian from the hills, put 
the matter to me this way the other day. 
“What,” he asked, “has a jug got in it 
when you pour all the liquor out of it 
into your neck?” 

A few of the students are heart- 
breakingly slow, but not many. ‘The 
school has been able to graduate ninety- 
three per cent of the men assigned to it, 
and only two per cent have been dis- 
charged under Section Eight, which de- 
fines men who are hopelessly unquali- 
fied for military life. The rest of the 
discharges have been medical or dis- 
ciplinary. When draftees come up for 
induction, they are given a literacy test 
consisting of what seems to most men 
very simple questions. There are thirty- 
five questions. Anyone who cannot an- 
swer at least nine correctly is classed as 
illiterate. Illiterates are then given two 
further tests, which screen out most of 
the unsalvageables. Men who pass these 
screening tests are assigned to Special 
Training Units. 

Private Ramey, who was assigned to 
the Pennsylvania school toward thesend 
of March, 1945, could hardly be called 
a typical. jughead. There is, in fact, no 
typical illiterate, any more than there 
is a typical college graduate. Ramey is 
above whatever average there is. He 
finished the course, which usually takes 
twelve weeks, in ten. By jughead stand- 
ards, Ramey is brilliant. He says that he 
was often embarrassed, when he was a 
civilian, by not being able to read and 





John Daniel Ramey 


write, but the surprising thing about his 
life before the war is how much he, an 
illiterate, was able to do for himself: at 
one time he owned a house, ran a small 
coal mine employing twenty-eight men, 
and had two automobiles, the better of 
which was a Mercury with, as he says, 
“one of them cloth tops on it,” bought 
brand-new. The fact that he is above 
average makes him especially grateful 
for the opportunities, the amazements, 
opened up for him by being introduced, 
for the first time in his life, to the writ- 
ten word. 


Ree is thirty years and eight 
months old. He is a small, quiet 
man. He has blue eyes, black hair, and 
a deeply ruddy complexion, and two of 
his front teeth are crowned with gold. 
He has a rather intense face and a look 
of solid, if untutored, worth; his Army 
record has, in capital letters in the 
space for “Character,” this assessment: 
“VERY GOOD.” His voice is quiet and 
he almost never swears. His best friend 
at the school, a redhead named Harold 
Edward Rutherford, says he likes 
Ramey because “he don’t talk like some 
of the men, he always talks nice to you; 
when you're worrying about something, 
he always talks good to you—you al- 
waysthave company with him.” Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harpel, who was Ramey’s 
teacher all the way through the school, 
came to have quite a bit of respect for 
him. “He doesn’t jump around like 
some of them,” she told me on the last 
day of his course. “He’s quite a study, 
that young man. I looked at him today 
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been going to church several 
times there, but I never paid 
any attention to her till one 
time she got right in front of 
me and, well, I got to paying 
attention to her.” His paying 
attention to Joyce rather than 
to her father’s sermons con- 
tinued week after week, and 
































was intensified, and John and 
Joyce were married a year lat- 
er, on her birthday, Christmas 
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and he seemed to speak to me through 
his eyes; he has very strange eyes; did 
you notice his eyes? They get so big— 
and he’s a rather intelligent-looking 


man. His skin has a strange shine to it;_ 


did you notice his skint It makes me 
think maybe he has liver. trouble. But 
he would never mention it unless you 
asked him. Some of them complain— 
oh, their eyes hurt and they tell me all 
their troubles and if they have a tooth- 
ache J know it. But not him. I think 
he’s rather deep.” 

Ramey was born and grew up, the 
third of five children, on a farm near 
Norton, in Wise County, Virginia. He 
says he didn’t learn to read and write 
because it was too far to walk to school. 
His parents did not tutor him, because 
his father, ‘Yom Ramey, was a drum- 
mer for the Broadwater Feed Com- 
pany, Wholesalers, and was seldom at 
home, and his mother ‘‘was kind of 
sickly—she never did feel up to school- 
ing us kids; I had a good home, as far as 
that goes.” John was fifteen before he 
left the farm, and by then, he says, 
“why, I reckon I just like any other boy; 
I thought I was too big to go to school— 
something like that. I wanted to do a 
job of work, I wanted to make my own 
living—in fact, I never did realize till it 


was too late what a education could 
mean.” Off and on through the years, 
he thought of taking time out to get 
some learning, but life went too fast 
and things seemed to run along O.K.; 
he just never did. 

In his first few jobs, being an illiterate 
did not seem to make any difference. 
After he left home, he worked at a fill- 
ing station, and that simply meant crank- 
ing a pump and making change. When 
he was seventeen, he went to a govern- 
ment employment agency and signed up 
for a job with General Motors, in De- 
troit. Out there he became a gasket 
cutter. “All we had to do,” he says, 
“was to lay the material on, mash a 
button, and then pick it off—it was 
automatic electric.” He returned to 
Virginia shortly after reaching his ma- 
jority and worked in a C.C.C. camp 
near Richmond; he drove a half-ton 
surveyors’ truck. He settled in Clint- 
wood, Dickenson County, Virginia, in 
1937, and there met his wife. She is 
the daughter of a preacher named Mc- 
Fall, who follows the faith of the Free- 
will, or soft-shell, Baptists. Ramey re- 
members very well the first time he met 
Irma Joyce McFall. It was in church. 
“Her father ’bout to kill her for letting 
me go home with her,” he recalls. “Td 


help anybody won’t hurt anybody.” 


Eve. ‘Vhe marriage has worked 
out very well. 
































Mrs. Ramey is three months 7 
younger than her husband, 
four inches taller, and thirteen : 
pounds lighter. She has long | 
black hair and is quite pretty. 
The marriage rewarded Ra- 
mey with two daughters, Gay- 

: J ¥ 
nell and Danta, and somewhat : 
compensated for his illiteracy. 

‘ - 
Joyce’s father is an educated 
JO} g 
man, and she herself went 
through the eighth grade. She 


taught John addition, subtrac- 

tion, and the multiplication ta- _ 
bles, but she never tried to teach 

him to read and write. Mrs. 

Ramey inherits from her fath- 

er, soft-shell though he may be, 
a tenacious purity of spirit. 
“‘She’s always beena Christian woman,” 
Ramey says. “‘She’ll visit with people 
and listen to the radio; otherwise, going 
to a show, anything like that, she won't 
have a thing to do with it. I slip off 
sometimes and go to a show. I never did 
think there was so much harm in going 
to a show, if you just went to a show 
and saw a show and didn’t take to it like — 
you would something to eat. She would 
say, ‘It don’t help anybody, going to a ~ 
show.’ I always say anything that won’t _ 


During his courtship, Ramey became _ 
an entrepreneur. He took over a_ 
“wagon mine.” Wagon mining iscom- 
mon practice in parts of Virginia and. 


ploiting on a large scale, the mining — 
firm that owns the rights turns the . 
seam over to a man with a truck— 
in the old days, a wagon. Ramey — 


ginia, and took out lump coal. He paid 
the Bannerville Coal Company fifteen 
cents a ton royalty and sold the coal to 
householders for $2.85 a ton. What 
with wages to twenty-eight men and 
upkeep of equipment—‘‘so much dead 
work and dead money”—he cleared 
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only about fifty dollars a week. Never- 
theless, he saved enough money to 
build a small house. He chose a site half 
a mile from Clintwood, looking down 
the whole length of a seven-mile valley. 
He built the house himself, to his own 
plan. It has a living room, a dining 
room, a kitchen, and a bedroom on the 
ground floor. ‘There is a bedroom 
upstairs, too, even though, he says, 
“T didn’t get my walls as high as I was 
going to on the sides; I meant to make 
them ten feet, but then I thought that 
was a little high and my lumber was 
kind of short that I wanted to start the 
frame with.” ‘The whole family sleeps 
in the downstairs bedroom. ‘The house 
is wood outside and beaverboard inside, 
and has both electricity and plumbing. 
For his water supply, he built a concrete 
reservoir, which holds sixteen hundred 
gallons, around a spring trickling from 
a vein of coal on the hill above the house. 
In the kitchen there is an electric stove, 
which cost $209 new, and a refrigera- 
tor which Ramey bought second-hand 
for $80 from a friend who was moving 
to Detroit. Over the years, he has put 
more than $4,000 into the house, and 
he is proud to be able to say, “I never 
borrowed a penny of money from the 
bank or anything in my life.” 

About eighteen months after his mar- 
riage, Ramey “got shet of” the coal 
mine and went to work for the Haysi 
Motor Company, the Chevrolet agency 
in Haysi, Virginia, as a metal worker 


and spray painter. That has been his 


line of civilian work ever since. It was 
at this point that illiteracy began to 
bother Ramey. Although his wife’s 
and father-in-law’s literacy made things 
easier for him, their learning made 
him, by the same measure, conscious 
of his lack. In Detroit, it had not par- 
ticularly bothered him, when the work 
sheets were posted each evening with 
the assignments for the next day, to 
ask a friend to read them for him. 
But now all sorts of embarrassments 
cropped up.. He would buy some paint 
and put the cans on a shelf and next 
day would have to ask someone to find 
him the right color for a certain spray 
job. He would slip off to a show and 
stand right in front of the billboard 
out front and have to ask someone what 
was playing. “I like to never got a 
driver’s permit,” he says. “I had an 
awful time there. I think I made six or 
seven trials.” The Clintwood cop, 
Dewey Buck Hannon, would patiently 
take him the rounds of the driving test 
and then would put the Virginia motor- 
vehicle code book before him for the 





literacy test, and Ramey would say, 
“Dewey Buck, you know I can’t read.” 
Finally, with Dewey Buck’s encourage- 


ment, he found a solution. He had 
Joyce sit down with him and read the 
code book over and over. She must have 
read it a hundred times before he had 
memorized every word. Then he passed 
his test. But out on the roads he would 
have to stop at a fork that was cluttered 
up with road signs and ask his way. Peo- 
ple always pointed to the signs first; 
he would have to explain. The miracle 
was that with all the rubs and humil- 
iations, Ramey never lost his temper 
and almost never got a contemptuous 
answer. He says, “I always tried to be 
kind in everything, always tried to ask 
everything in a kind way. I.try to ex- 





press myself before I ask a question.” 

The climax of Ramey’s frustration, 
and in a way the turning point of his 
life, came in January of this year. He 
had worked since July, 1943, as a 
camouflage spray painter at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard. He was earning 
$1.38 an hour, which, with overtime, 
came to $114.87 a week. The men, 
and especially his foreman, liked him. 
One day the foreman came to him and 
offered to make him a group leader, 
at $1.52 an hour. He was taken to the 
yard headquarters and an application 
form was put before him. When he said 
he could not write, a yard official told 
him he would need at least a fifth-grade 
education to be able to handle the pen- 
cilwork as leader. “I got so mad at 





myself,’ Ramey says, “that I could 
have kicked myself out.” In fact, he 


did just that. He went home to Clint- 
wood, terribly discouraged. Since he 
was no longer doing essential -work, 
the local draft board took him. 

Ramey entered the Army on March 
19th. At the induction center in 
Roanoke, he signed his name, John 
D. Ramey, on a form. This much 
he had learned to do. But when 
he was told to spell his name out in full, 
he did not know the letters for Danul, 
as he had always pronounced his mid- 
dle name, much less Daniel, as he had 
been christened. Nevertheless, he scrib- 
bled something. Later he was given 
the literacy test; his score was zero. But 
in the screening tests his innate intelli- 
gence showed itself. He was accepted. 
About the time the inductees were lin- 
ing up outside to be marched away, he 
heard his name called. He was'‘taken 
back into the building to an officer 
at a desk—‘‘a tall man. with a little 
old bald head,” he recalls. The officer’s 
words embarrassed Ramey more than 
anything else in his life ever had. “At 
your age,” the man sneered, “can’t 
even write your own name!” 


HIS was the sort of raw material 

that arrived at the Special Training 
Unit late in March this year, ready—in 
this case more than ready—to learn to 
read and write. For the first few days 
Ramey bunked in white barracks, lis- 
tened to lectures by platoon sergeants 
about Army spirit, marched up and 
down, and took tests. On April Sth 
he moved to green barracks and was 
assigned to Unit A, the beginners’ class. 
Not all the men at the S.T.U. go into 
A. Those who have had a little school- 
ing start out in more advanced groups. 
Ramey started from scratch. 

Ramey was lucky in the teacher he 
drew. Originally the teachers at the 
school were all Army men, mostly 
officers. Later, ci- 
vilians were taken in, both men and 
women, at a salary of about two thou- 
sand dollars. Ramey’s teacher, Mrs. 
Harpel, has had wide experience, both 
in teaching and in life, and is a wise 
and charming lady. She is a widow of 
indefinite age. When pressed to place 
it within a decade, she says she be- 
lieves she is “anywhere between sIxty 
and seventy.” When congratulated on 
her wonderful appearance (she looks 
fifty), she replies, “They all say that. 
It’s because I’m interested.”? From her 
youngest days, her mother urged her to 
become a teacher. “My mother,” she 


noncommissioned 
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says, “had a hard time. She was born in 
Ireland, but she grew up in England on 
a farm—they were poor. But she 
was so eager to Jearn that a woman of 
the nobility took an interest in her. This 
woman taught a class in—TI believe it 
was in some part of the Church. My 
mother was so anxious to learn that she 
soon was teaching the other children, 
helping this woman, and for that she 
got a little heirloom in the family and I 
wish I had it now; it’s the dearest little 
black-walnut case, has a little drawer for 
spools and things, and there’s a cushion 
on top. My oldest sister has it, don’t 
you know. You can see why my mother 
wanted me to be a teacher.” It was 
only natural that after Mrs. Harpel 
got through a Sisters’ school and high 
school in Detroit, she went to the De- 
troit “Training School, a school for 
teachers. After that, she went to Wayne 
University for a year. Her teaching ex- 
periences include everything from a 
two-room, two-teacher primary school 
in Detroit to an adult-education course 
in civics in Cleveland. She has taken a 
course in short-story writing at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and worked in a 
hardware store, and she even took up 
the study of law and passed the Ohio 
bar exams because “the stories in the 
books of cases were so exciting.” 
The classes at the S.T’.U. are small; 
they range from six or eight in the be- 
ginning to twenty toward the end. 
Ramey found himself, on his first day, 
with a group of seven other total illiter- 
ates, sitting in a small classroom fitted 
out with long, backless benches, narrow 
tables, and a blackboard across the front 
wall. Mrs. Harpel had been waiting for 
them. After a brief introductory speech, 
in which she at once established herself 
as a nice, motherly grab bag full of 
anecdotes, she started in with the alpha- 
bet. She wrote the letters on the board, 
told the soldiers the names of the let- 
ters, and then gave their sounds. Since 
one of the tenets of the school is that 
reading and writing should be integrat- 
ed all the way, she had the men write the 








letters after her, then went around to 
check on the various shapes they had 


drawn. Since another S.T.U. rule is, 
in the jargon of the teachers’ man- 
uals, to “make use of the concepts 
which as adults the trainees can be as- 
sumed to have brought into the class- 
room already developed in good meas- 
ure,” she often used the letters as heavily 
stressed initials of words with which 
they had lately become very familiar: 
“This is ‘S.’ The sound is ‘sss.’ ‘S? is for 
‘sssergeant.’”? From day to day, she 
went quite fast, not stopping to make 
sure that every letter was learned by 
every man; she hoped to achieve that 
gradually, by repetition. If one man 
could not answer a question, she went 
quickly to another, operating on the 
manual’s theory that pausing over one 
man’s forgetfulness only produces a 
disabling emotional tension in him, and 
on her own that life is too short to hurt 
anybody’s feelings. Very soon she be- 
gan giving the men simple words, teach- 
ing them to think of the sound of the 
initial consonant, plus the vowel, plus 
the following sound that completed the 
word. She chose words that are spelled 
the way they sound, like “dad,” “‘tag,” 
“job,” “top,” and ‘‘net.” She told 
stories to go with some words and 
drew pictures to illustrate others. To- 
ward the end of the three weeks the 
men spent in Unit A, she began giving 
more complicated words, with two con-_ 
sonants at the beginning. She taught the 


“reading of these words by what the school 


calls “phonic analysis.” She taught 
“brake” as “‘b-rake.”’ By the end of the 
three weeks she had given Ramey and his 
classmates about three hundred simple 
words, most of which would be useful in 
the “phonic analysis” of the more com- 
plicated words they were soon to learn. © 

Meanwhile, Ramey was exposed to — 


other facets of Army life. His classes be- - _ 


gan at seven thirty-five each morning 
and, with a ten-minute break every 
hour, lasted until lunchtime. Chow 
was heavy, monotonous, and good. In 


the afternoon, the men drilled. The eve- 


nings were free. Most of the time Ramey | 
just sat in the barracks and talked or — 
sang with his friend Red Rutherford, — 
whom he had met at the induction cen- 
ter. One night, when they had nearly 
finished Unit A, they sang a song called 
“Precious Memory,” which made Ra- 
mey homesick: 

Precious memory, how it lingers, 

How it ever fills my flitting soul! 

In the stillness of my homelife... 

Ramey decided then and there to 
write a letter to his wife. He was far 
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«__. and after leaving the movies I strolled over to the Modern Museum to enjoy agam 

those delightful Mondrians. Then a cocktail ata little place I know on Sixth Avenue, and 

to Bickford’s for an early dinner. P’m afraid I spent the rest of the evening alone im 
my room, catching up on my reading.” 


_ from equipped to do so, but Mrs. Harpel 
had given him confidence and he de- 
cided to try. Here is the first letter of 
his whole life: 
Arpil 15 1945 
Pul John Ramey 


Co B STU 
33914278 


Joyce I got last 5°’ Dile you sene me lat 
night. Joyce I am Fine and hope you R 
the cam. Yousse gott $22.00 Mond and the 
take $7.20 off an me and $7.50 Fore Bond 
Joyce lat oline lase me $12.30 and old the 
love in my hort. Yall shold whit love fom 
Pul John Ramey 
Co B STU 
33914278 


The handwriting was jagged. The 
letters were formed laboriously and 
. often had breaks between them. The 
thought was practical.” Joyce undoubt- 
edly knew that he meant he had re- 
ceived five dollars from her the night 
before, that he was fine and hoped she 
was the same, that she would get 
twenty-two dollars a month (for her 


allotment) and they were taking $7.20 
“off’n” him (for insurance) and $7.50 
for bonds, and that this left him only 
$12.30 (his arithmetic, despite her 
tutelage, was off by one dollar), and 
that he sent all the love in his heart. 
The final reproach, “You all should 
write,” was a proud invitation from a 
writing man to correspond. In later 
letters the serial number after his signa- 
ture was replaced by amorous crosses 
and circles, the secret of which he 
learned not from Mrs. Harpel but from 
another student. 


N April 18th, Ramey entered Unit 

1, after having passed an infor- 

mal test given by Mrs. Harpel. In Unit 
1, he began, for the first time, to read 
a book—“ Technical Manual 21-500,” 
which jugheads know as “‘Private Pete.” 
On the first page, at the top, is printed, 
“This is Chapter 1.” Below, under a 
full-length drawing of an impossibly 
handsome soldier are the words “A Sol- 


dier—Private Pete.” The second page 
has a picture of men on parade with 
rifles slung, and under it is the sen- 
tence “The soldiers march.” Within a 
surprisingly few days, Mrs. Harpel had 
her class, now twelve men, on Chapter 
2. There, aided by pictures to illus- 
trate nearly every sentence, they read, 
“A soldier keeps his things in order in 
the barracks. There is a place for every- 
thing. He keeps everything in the right 
place. Every soldier has a place for his 
things in the barracks. Pete’s locker is 
near his bed. The soldier blows the 
bugle in the morning. The bugle call 
wakes the soldiers. Soldiers must get 
up when they hear the bugle call. Sol- 
diers wash in the morning. They also 
take showers. Soldiers shave in the 
morning. Private Pete gets dressed. He 
puts on his socks. He puts on his shoes. 
He puts on his shirt. He puts on his 
trousers. He puts on his tie. He puts 
on his cap. Here is Private Pete in his 
uniform.” And the final picture shows 


him fully clothed and surrounded by a 
dazzling light much like the one which 
enveloped the Wizard of Oz. 

Mrs. Harpel’s technique in Unit 1, 
and throughout the course, was about 
the same. Before each lesson in “Pri- 
vate Pete,” she would survey the day’s 
text and note down the unfamiliar and 
difficult words. These she would give 
the men by phonic analysis. Gradually, 
the words got more complicated. “She 
kept raising the words,” Ramey says. 
To keep the earlier words fresh in their 
minds, she constantly reviewed, both by 
combining old words with new ones 
and by flashing cards with the old 
words stencilled on them. All the time 
she drew on her years of experience to 
illustrate the words. One of the things 
the school stresses is ““word concept,” 
which means that a man should under- 
stand a word when he sees it and not 
just read the sound without thought for 
the meaning. The Army judiciously 
mixes modern ideas—word concept, 
film strips, flash cards, and phonic an- 
alysis—with the tried and true meth- 
od of the little red schoolhouse. Mrs. 
Harpel’s story-telling helped build 
“word concept.” Unlike most of the 
teachers, who draw on the movies, ra- 
dio, and big-league baseball for exam- 
ples, “travelling,” as the manuals say, 
“from “the known to the unknown,” 
Mrs. Harpel kept telling Ramey’s class 
homely parables and episodes from her 
own life. 

Mrs. Harpel’s classes never-dragged. 


One day she began by saying, “Good 


morning, boys—or men, I 
should say. I know you still 
like to be called boys.” 

She read the roll. ‘hen she 
asked, ““Well, how do you feel 
this morning?” 

A chorus 
Peele create. 
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She said, “Let us put our 
pencils down. Sit up like sol- 
diers. We are going to review 
our sounds and combinations 
of sounds this morning.” She 
wrote the letter ““E” on the 
board. “May I have an ex- 
ample of the short sound, 
please?” 

“Exercise?!” said Ramey. 

“ ‘Fret,’ ”? Mrs. Harpel said. 
“Let’s take ‘fret.’ A baby frets. 
What is the difference between 
“to fret’ and ‘to worry’! A per- 
son must think to worry. Ba- 
bies don’t think much, do they! 
I saw a baby just a month old 
last night, a healthful codger, 


“Oh, we 
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but it was fretting. I went up and talked 
to it calmly and that little rascal just 
listened to me. We can’t tell what 
they’re thinking, can we? I wonder 
how we spell ‘split??” 

“S-1-i-t!”? one ofthe men said. 

“That’s right,” Mrs. Harpel said, not 
wishing to hurt anyone’s feelings. 
“That’s right, s-p-l-i-t. Now, here’s a 
word.” And she wrote “‘SIN” on the 
blackboard. ‘“That’s a little word we 
do not like, but sometimes we must say 
it anyway. Look! We can make it nice 
just by putting a letter in right here.” 
She transformed “SIN” into “‘SPIN.” 
“What does that mean, Davis!” she 
asked. 

Davis said, “Well, it’s like spinning 
wool.” 

“That’s right! They used to spin 
wool by hand. Do they now, Lam?!” 

Lam said, “I never have been to a 
cotton mill. I been down around Chat- 
ham, where they raise a little cotton, 
but I never did get in a mill.” 

“Ts that Virginia?” Mrs. Harpel 
asked. “Seems to me a lot of my boys are 
from Virginia. Stand up, you Virgin- 
jans.”” 

Seven of the twelve men stood. 

“My, what a fine lot of men. How 
tall are you, Lam?” 

“Five foot ten, Ma’am.” 

“How tall are you, Rutherford?” 

“Five foot eleven.” 

“How tall are you, Ramey!” 

“Five foot six and a quarter inches.” 

“Well, you didn’t happen to grow. 
How tall are you, Pearsall?” 
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“T don’t know, Ma’am.” 
“You ought to know that. You go 
over and stand against the measuring 
post,” she said, pointing at one of the 
uprights of the rear wall, a two-by- 
four that had about thirty pencil marks 
on it, where other men had already 


been measured. ““Who will volunteer. 


to measure Pearsall?” 
asked. 

Smith, who was not a Virginian, put 
his hand up. He marked Pearsall’s 
height on the beam, then measured it 
with a ruler. “Five foot ten, exact,” he 
announced, 

Mrs. Harpel said, ““How in the world 
did we get this far when we started 
with the word ‘spin’? That’s the way 
the mind works; it gets from cne thing 
to another. Im going to give you a long 
word. It’s the study of the mind. I’m 
going to write it down.” She wrote 
““PSYCHOLOGY.” She had several of the 
men pronounce it. 

“Now,” she said, “here’s another 
little word. ‘Ore.’ What is the differ- 
ence between ore and iron, Ramey? 
Stand up. Let’s see how tall you are.” 

“Tt’s like mining,’ Ramey said. 


Mrs. Harpel 


“Ore’s got to be taken from under the 


ground and it’s brought out and as it 


comes to the mill it’s washed and the © 


dirt is washed from the ore stone, and 
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the stone is run into the furnaces. The 


ore comes out of the stone, out of the 
shale, and the shale goes out; it’s a 
waste. The ore is poured into forms and 


makes pig iron. The form is a small 
steel frame; it’s got a sand pack on the 
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Wichita Plant— Boeing Airplane Company 


How to increase war production 


There are many ways, both human and 
mechanical. But one of the simplest is 
to see that workers get good food to eat. 


In plants all across the country, 
cafeterias, canteens and food wagons 
serving nutritious, well-balanced meals 
have cut down accidents and illness, 
while stepping up production, 

An Alabama mill increased produc- 
tion 10% within two weeks after food 
service was installed. A Washington 
plant cut labor turnover and absen- 
teeism in half with a modern cafeteria. 
A California construction firm found 
that lost time saved by a good dietitian 
totaled $24,000 in 14 months.* 


Milk, of course, is a basic part of all 
these food programs, for milk is na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. Simply 
by serving workers a full pint of milk 
every day, a New Jersey rubber com- 
pany reduced accidents 30%, sent pro- 
duction up and absenteeism down. 

We’re glad that milk and its many 
products are helping to keep war work- 
ers on the job and war production roll- 
ing. We’re on the job, too, in the 
National Dairy Laboratories, search- 
ing always for better ways to bring you 
the good health inherent in milk. 

*All figures from War Food Administration 


which will gladly help you plan a sound food 
program. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 


S 
NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 

































A New Musical Play 


CAROUSE) 


Music by RICHARO ROD = 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR OARMERSTE EIN, 2d 
Directed by ROUBE nN’ MAM 1AN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 









The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd — _ Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 

Bob e Joseph e Evelyn . Ruth 
Kennedy Buloff Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 








MICHAEL TODD 
presents 





Lyrics by Music by 

HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS + DOROTHY FIELDS « SIGMUND ROMBERG 
REALLY AIR CONDITIONED 

BROADWAY THEA. at 53rd St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 









‘AIR-COND. Staged by HARRY DELMAR 
BROADHURST Thea.w.44 St. Mat. Wed. & Sat, 


“No. | on the Hit Parade.’”’ Walter Winchell 


EDWIN LESTER presents \4 
The musical triumph a) 
Oh Based on 
OF life & music 


of EDVARD GRIEG 
IMPERIAL Th. 


45th W. of B’way. Air-Conditioned 
Evgs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


ihe S the “finest 


ever staged 


Dp ark A\ioon 


A Dramatic Legend by 
HOWARD bepress & WILLIAM BERNEY 


46 ST. THEA. sMio.hats.Weo- & SAT. at 240 





BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 


FRANK FAY» 
“HARVEY” 


A New Comedy by MARY CHASE 


wih JOSEPHINE HULL 


Directed by ANTOINETTE PERRY 
48th St. Thea, E of B’y. Evs. 8:40 sharp. Mals. Wed. & Sat 2:40 





“Fee ee oe ae ? 
inside of it, has some kind of chemical 
into it that'll make it bind and stick to- 
gether, otherwise to hold the pig iron in 
the forms till it cools off.” 

Mrs. Harpel said, “Oh, that’s very 
interesting! I want you to teach me a 
little more, Ramey.” 

“Well,” he said, “it gets smaller 
when it cools. Any kind of metal ex- 
pands when it’s hot. You take sheet 
steel for a ship——you have to allow for 
expansion where you’re . 
welding; if yea don’t, 
she'll buckle. 

“Will you tell me 


how they weld this 
sheet metal?” 
“Which one’ you 


want, acetylene or elec- 
thee 

Mrs. Harpel dodged 
that one nicely. ““What 
did you do before you 
came here, Ramey?”’ 
she asked. 

“Spray-painted,” he 


said. “Camouflage in a 


shipyard.” 
“We were talking about ore. That’s 
a big jump to welding g, isn’t it? Well, 


that’ s how the human mind moves 
from place to place.” She pointed 
finger at “PSYCHOLOGY.” 

Then she said, “I’m going to tell 
you a story I know about ore. I went 
to an auction store one day and I saw 
a lamp and this lamp was all metal from 
the base right to the top, so it must have 
come from ore. A woman, she was 
standing next to me, she said, “That’s a 
valuable thing, that’s a Chinese incense 
burner; it’s not supposed to be a lamp.’ 
It was taller than Iam. I got interested 
because I like antiques. I said to this 
woman, who was a stranger to me, by 
the way, ‘How much do you think it’s 
worth?’ She called this clerk over and 
the clerk said, “Ten dollars.’ I was so 
anxious to get such a rare thing—what 
does ‘rare’ mean? —that I said I’d take 
it. Well, I got interested and I got some 
books and I studied up on it. The work 
is called cloisonné. Some of you might 


get interested in cloisonné someday. 
Say ‘cloisonné.’... Here is how they 
make it. “They take little wires and 


fasten them on the incense burner in the 
form of pictures; they draw people and 
faces with the wires, and the book says 
they fuse the wires on the metal. On 
my incense burner there are little saints 
with halos. Halos must be hard to draw 
with wire because they have to be a per- 
fect circle. Something irregular would 
be easier. What is something irregu- 
lar?” 


“A flower,” one of the men said. 
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“Even in nature you get flowers so they — 
grow irregular.” 

“Well, they get everything just right 
with these little wires, even the eyes. 
What would happen if they got the 
pupils of the eyes wrong? Lam, what 
would happen: ” : 

Lam said, “The saints might be cross- 
eV Clon 

“That’s right! Well, they fill in be- 
tween the wires with this beautiful enam- 
el. The faces are white, 
the clothes are Chinese 
red and turquoise blue. 
Saints usually have 
blue eyes; that’s the .— 
color of the beautiful 
sky. The whole incense 
burner is copper. Some- . _ 
times I think it’s brass, 
because in places it looks 
like a brass penny.” She 
hesitated. “Do you real-. 
ae ly want me to talk 

about my lamp, men?” 

she asked. wn 
The men shouted together, “Yes!” 3 
“Well, these human figures on it 
are climbing ladders... And she told’ 
many more details about her incense # 
burner. Finally a bell rang, marking the 
end of the first period. “Oh, dear,” 
Mrs. Harpel said. “Men! Don’t forget j 
‘ore.’ O-r-e. Look at it! Don’t forget i 
it! Class excused.” t- 

I doubt that the men who were theres * 
will ever forget the shape of that smal] © 
word. 





Re was not the most brilliant — 
pupil Mrs. Harpel had had, but - 
before he passed into Unit 2, she had ~ 
begun to take special notice of him, 
There were several reasons. For one « 
thing, he had had wider experience than 
some of the men, and could tell an il-- 














ae “determination” “axa the iehd or 
he came across it. “Straight I say — 
that word, I don’t have to spell it out 
—TI can see it,” he told me. Long ~ 
words like that, especially if they are 
méaningful, are easier for the men than 
the every ‘day small change of literacy— 
“am,” “they,” “are,” “but”—and 
Ramey still has to think harder about — 
those small words than he does about 
“determination.” Ramey stuck to his 
work better than some, and, perhaps on 
the theory that what won’t hurt any- — 
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Jou upp thal dnnshine.. a 
oul whee the He bagi 


1 : ‘ . 
\ No wonder the ancients thought the sun 

: was the giver of life .. . for now we know 

' it holds precious gifts we all need... 3 
rf > 


today more than ever before with : 
‘the tension of wartime living, the fatigue fe 

of wartime work. Make the most of every : 
opportunity to bask in the sunshine . . . : 


exe and use Elizabeth Arden’s wonderful ; 
‘Sun Preparations to keep your ul 
skin supple, healthy, while you tan : 

in Nature's own way, : 

achieving a beautiful color, relaxing 
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_in the open gir, enjoying 
the glorious sun. 


ARDENA IDEAL SUNTAN OIL. . . 
for an even, natural tan, it lets the sun 
through but keeps your skin soft and 
supple. Not a bit sticky .. . 2 0z. .75, 
4 0z.41.75. Two shades, honey and cafe 


ARDENA SUNPRUF CREAM ... helps to filter out 
the sun's burning rays . . . protects against undue 
exposure. Tan if you wish, by regulating 4 
application. .50 and 1.00 § 


ARDENA SPORTS GELEE ... gives your skin that ~ 
fashionable shine as you tan to a deep, wonderful, : 
all-over bronze. Two shades, honey and cafe — ‘ 
1.00 and 1.50 5 : 


_ARDENA PROTECTA CREAM .. . top to toe 
protection for those who like to remain free from, 

- freckles, tan, sunburn and windburn. Use it asa , 
powder foundation, too. In 5 shades ..1.50 


~. 


ARDENA 8 HOUR CREAM ... to smooth and 
cool your skin and lips after unwise exposure. 
Excellent for sun-dried hair and scalp, 1.50 and 2.50 


ha? ~ 


VELVA LEG FILM... the perfect leg make-up... 


on ina jiffy. , . water-resistant. Wonderful with 
shorts and on the beach. Comes in three shades, 
1.00 and 2.00 
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prices plus toxes 
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-} body won’t help anybody, did not even A NEW ROMANTIC imp 
go to the enlisted men’s dances on Wed- 
ELLIOTT MARTHA VICKI ; : : : at lg 


e ° nesday nights. He was also assisted in his : 
NUGENT SCOTT CUMMINGS % diere f je it ; 
rs 





progress by a relatively good memory. 


ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr., He has an excellent memory for names. {1027 ROBERTS ¢ heath * Romo VINCENT HT 
fee When he is asked about his two gold | WINTER GARDEN B'way and 50thSt. AIR- 


Evgs.. 8:30. Mats. WED. & SAT. 2:30 | CONDITIONED 
MOTION PICTURE 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


teeth, which he acquired in Detroit 
twelve years ago, he promptly says, “I 














Bee Se oo Stee ae : Both, St Be 4 
—Whittaker, Dr hittaker, Georg ts 
Ma Whiddber: I remember him well. I " A BELL FOR ADANO 4 
by JOHN Vv VAN DRUTEN broke one of my teeth out and the other GENE =, JOHN a PCAnI K 
STEVENS Mate ne one was rotten; it got a little speck in it TERRES i Bis ; BENDI ‘ 
Ms oe entury-Fox Picture 
and I never did think much about filling ( SPECTACULAR S TIGR PRESET KGUR 3 . 
CHICAGO — Selwyn Theatre teeth—I thought Id just have it gr ound } £ : Sac 
and crowned. Doe Whittaker, he didn’t THE 3 
have much mercy on mankind at-all, it American Theatre Wing 


Dune PovUe toned cavonr Peer cie| an rec mit He woulda’ Jee 70 + N00 ne 


‘ : or swus tl 
LAURETTE EDDIE shut your mouth or swush your mouth in the 44th Street Theatre (W. of B'way) is open 


: 5 
out; he us Ome through. daily from 5 P.M. to Midnight, for service men in 
TAYLOR and DOWLING in out; h d Just wee tc get Bx uniform only. Food, continuous entertainment 
Never will forget him. George A. W hit- and dancing are provided . . . it’s all free! 











" CLASS MEWAGENIE | |: 


vere chickens Ramey moved into Unit 2, still un- 
new play by 

with Julie HAYDON ¢ Anthony ROSS der Mrs. Harpel, on May 2nd. At the 
PLAYHOUSE THEA. W. 48 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 3 end of each unit, the men take an ex- 





amination. In the test before going to 
Unit 2, Ramey scored thirty-two out of 
a possible thirty-five points. ‘Private 
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| “A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY” 


at America’s foremost 
—Lewis Nichols, Times 


Horseman’s Shop 

























Pete” appears in Unit 2, which is a” 

; ae ope Jodhpurs Boots 

ae a mostly concerned with military: drill. 

ew omeay *) . ~ 

by NORMAN KRASNA | } “Integration” is one of the catchwords Breeches spurs i 

| Directed by MOSS HART atte Special Training Unit; reading Frontiers Chaps 3 

NEW YORK—HENRY MILLER’S Thea., Air-Conditioned Band Shirt 
43rd St. East of B’way. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. | | is Integrated with writing, and the stu- andanas irts 
CHICAGO dents never do one without the other; Lariats Vests 






HARRIS THEATRE, Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 





arithmetic, which students begin in 


: ea ; COWBOY BOOTS 
Unit 2, is integrated with both, for 


NEW YORK’S NO. 1 MUSICAL HIT! Ladies’, Men's 95. 


the problems are written out, and the Also low Heel Models 
students must read the problems, solve 

* d i : d SADDLES 
them, and write the answers in words CARRIAGES 







and numbers; and the reading matter 1875. ’ Sénd farGuelos N 


provided them is all integrated with 
Army life. So, in Unit 2, Ramey read all 


about drill, and learned something, too, : a HI 


about military courtesy. On page 59 141 EAST 24th ST., Nl. V. 


of “Private Pete,” he read, “The cap- | Bet. 3rd & Lex. Aves.—At the "Yellow Horse" 
eS SS SS ee 

tain came to our ‘drill field on Saturday. 
Our ser geant gave the command, ‘1. 
SQUAD, 2. HALT I?eT hen awe Stabe at 
attention while the sergeant saluted the 
: ae ” 
captain. We did not move or talk. 


Ramey and _ his companions were still OYSTER 


drilling every afternoon. One of the 


greatest handicaps for most illiterates is SAUCE 
lack of confidence. The drill at $.T.U. 
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44TH ST. THEATRE, W. of B'y. Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Moves to MARTIN BECK Thea. July 30—SEATS NOW 
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OOMER GIRI 


wi. DOOLEY 
FABRAY McCRACKEN BROOKS WILSON 
Music by Lyrics by 
HAROLD ARLEN E. Y. HARBURG 
Book by SIG HERZIG and FRED SAIDY 
Based on the play by LILITH & DAN JAMES 
SHUBERT Theatre, W. 44th St. AIR COND. 
Evos. 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 















“THE play the whole country is talke  < 
ing about."—GARLAND, Jour.-Amer. *% 








ya ucasta eventually ‘gives them confidence, for ; Made from Oysters. 
yt after graduation, when they move on to Definitely not an oyster cocktail 
Alr-Conditioned another camp for ordinary basic train- sauce. Something different. It fla- 
MANSFIELD Th 47 St. W. of B’ Sad : ~ : : 7} 
Eves. 8:40, Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2-40" —---- ing, they find they are smarter soldiers vors all fish and s sea food dishes; F 


than some men who have been to col- leftover meats; egg dishes. Mois- E 





; 2, RTS tens ee "stuffings. Mixed 
RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN present ege. os SCNOO! gives the men a new with dull ol cottage cheese you 
MADY CHRISTIANS e OSCAR HOMOLKA and exciting sense that perhaps they are have a revelation in flavor! 


in JOHN van DRUTEN'S not so dumb after all. In class they PACKED for: 


I REMEMBER MAMA compete with fellow-illiterates; every- GREIG, LAWRENCE & HOYT, Lid. 
body is in the same boat. One man in 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





from Kathryn Forbes’ ‘M 's Bank A i’ . ars r . 
pith FRANCES oe the Pennsylvania $.T.U. recently said, If unobtainable, write us. 
MUSIC BOX, Air-Cond., W. 45 St, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. ‘I thought I was the dumbest man in 
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Virginia until I came here and saw 
all my friends and neighbors.” ‘The 
camp life also gives the men a group 
spirit. Ramey wrote me a letter a 
while ago in which he said, “Drill make 
you keep your mind on what you are 
doing it make you think it keep you 
on the alert. I like to drill whith other 
men.” 

After he had been in Unit 2 a week, 
Ramey wrote his second letter to Joyce. 
His progress was certainly measurable. 
This time the letters were much better 
formed and much bolder, and the 
breaks between letters were less fre- 
quent. He wrote: 


May 9, 1945 


My love I will write yow a fuile line to 
late you yeare forme me Joyce have yow 
got your Mone and the Boond Joyce i have 
35 day to stare yere then i will Be coming 
home sune i maeste you all vere muche 
Till the baby bihaves and Be good BaBy 
ontal i come home, Joyce how are they 
gating a lorne out home i gate a lettre 
frome home May 4 and toled me how they 
wirre at home Joyce you ort to see me in 
my uniforme it looke good on me i hope 
you will sune Joyce write me sune your 
love John Ramey. 

XXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXX 

000000000 

000000000 


The next day Ramey wrote his 
father-in-law a short postcard, and two 
days later he wrote his wife another 
letter. Both were in the same vein, the 
same hand, the same grammar, and at 
times the same words as the earlier let- 
ter, except that on the postcard Ramey 
said, ““Kinle write me a fiver good 
Pop.” Evidently the $13.30 Ramey 
got from the Army after deductions 
was not enough, Ramey had his father- 
in-law much in mind during his stay at 
the school. The two had been on 
excellent terms ever since Mr. Mc- 
Fall’s flare-up about John’s walking 
home with Joyce that first night. Ramey 
now has great admiration for his father- 
in-law. “‘Better man never did breathe, 
to my notion,” Ramey says. “Now, 
some other people may have their minds 
made up different; otherwise he’s liked 
by everybody in that country. He 
preaches more funerals than any man 
I ever guess I saw. He’s always preach- 
ing a funeral—every week, sometimes a 
couple, They send for him from every- 
where; everybody knows him from a 
hundred miles square, everyone picks 
him for their funerals. It’s because he 
always do come out pretty plain, says 
what he feels, hit or miss, hurt or feel 
good.” On the day Ramey gr adu- | 
ated, with a score of thirty-one out of | 














THE 
ROLLALITE 





The Dunhill masterpiece in lighters... the most 
perfect mechanism of its kind...in an outer jacket 


of 14 karat gold. It has lifetime beauty and utility. 
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a possible thirty-five, from Unit 2 to 
Unit 3, he wrote his father-in-law, with 
a skimpy but nevertheless respectful 
number of kisses and hugs at the bot- 
tom of the page, as follows: 


May 23, 1945 
Dare Pop I am geting long fine and hope 
you are geting long fine at home Pop I have 
time to write you a fule lines to lite you 
here fom me | like to get litter forme home 
you write me sune and lite me no how you 
all are at home now I get might lonesome 
up here Pop I hope you are haveing good 
meatings do that now how are you geting 
long whith your mine now are you mining 
it now you sed you had not been mining it 
Pop do not forget to Pare for me Pop I 
pare for you I will stay your friend love to 
all of them left at home, John Ramey 
XXXX 
0000 


Units 3 and 4 seemed to go fairly 
fast. Ramey had reached his “plateau,” 
the point at which-his rapid accumula- 
tion of words stopped and he levelled 
off to a brief period of forgetfulness and 
despair, in Unit 2; once he was past 
that, he was in good shape. Most men 
reach their plateau in Unit 3. In Unit 
3, Ramey and “Private Pete” took up 
the question of money, which Private 
Ramey had been discussing in longhand 
since his first letter. He read about how 
Private Pete drew his pay and about 
the sensible things he did with it. There 
is a high moral tone about Technical 
Manual 21-500, and at times even 
Mrs. Harpel gets tired of such a goody- 
goody soldier as Private Pete, who 
never sees the inside of a guardhouse. 
In Unit 3 arithmetic, Ramey took up 
division. In Unit 4, he read about 
world affairs, about cit- 
izenship and freedom 
and the reasons for the 
war, about the qualities 
of a good soldier, about 
living with other people 
under the Golden Rule, 
about the United Na- 
tions and global war, 
about George Wash- 
ington and Tom Paine. 

While he was in Unit 
3, Ramey went to Har- 
risburg with Red Ruth- 
erford one day. Red 
wanted to walk up and down the streets 
and find a girl or two, but Ramey want- 
ed to drop m at the U.S.O. There was 
something he had heard about that he 
wanted to try. He went toa table, picked 
up a magazine, and sat down, like any 
other man, to read it. He was so excited 
that he can’t remember what magazine 
it was; he thinks it may have been Look, 
or perhaps Collier’s. Later, on the street, 
he bought anewspaper. He has done that 





several times since, but he doesn’t like ~ 


papers. “I don’t know whether it’s the 
words or the way it’s printed up or what 
those countries are always doing in 
there,” he says. “Don’t know. what 
it is. Seem like I can’t hardly stand to 
read it.” 

During Unit 4, Ramey began “re- 
medial work,” which is actually no 
more than review. ‘The Army wisely 
gives the men a second teacher for 
remedial work; this serves as a check 
on any weaknesses of the first teacher, 
and is an attempt to make certain that 
all gaps are filled. Ramey’s teacher 
for remedial was Dorothy Over, 
the pretty young wife of a soldier who 
fought across Europe with the Third 


Armored Division, Her background for 







this job was teaching home economics ' 


in a junior high school in Harrisburg. 
Mrs. Harpel carried on with new ma- 
terial in the mornings and Mrs. Over’s 
remedial class took the place of two 
hours’ drill in the afternoons. Mrs. 
Over says, ‘The only way to make 
people remember is repeat, repeat, re- 
peat, and then sometimes repeat.” 
Roughly, that describes remedial. One 
day, Mrs. Over started class by asking, 
“Can you tell me the words we had 
yesterday?” 

“Bet I can tell you every one of 
them,” Ramey said. “ “Loyal’=-you 
Hadthat yesterday.” er ik 

Mrs. Over didn’t wait for him to 
finish. She picked up a piece of chalk 
and wrote on the blackboard, saying the 
words as she wrote them: “ ‘Alert,’ ‘de- 
termination,’ ‘surprise,’ ‘praise,’ ‘loyal’ 
_-—here it is, Ramey, 

that’s for you—‘faith,’ 

‘teamwork,’ ‘know,’ 

‘defend,’ ‘training,’ 

‘production,’ ‘property,’ 

‘route,’ ‘rugged,’ “pro- 

tect,’ ‘strong.’ ” 

For fifty minutes she 
drilled the class on 
those sixteen words. 
She had each man read 
them. She analyzed 


repeated, 


peated, 


learned. 


until the men had 


T last, on June 14th, Ramey came 

to his final examination. This he 
passed as he had his previous tests, 
with honor. ‘Then he was indoctri- 
nated for graduation exercises. “The 
Pennsylvania Special Training Unit 


_is very thoughtful about the morale 


of its men. Each Wednesday night 


them. She erased them > 
and had the men write — 
them. She repeated, re- — 
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1.”One nice thing about this scene,” says Betty 

. Comden, featured player and coauthor with Adolph 
Green of the musical hit, Ox the Town, “is that I 
always get a seat! 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY HESSE-PATSTON 





2. “But my favorite seat is in front of a cold, spar- 
kling glass of Rheingold—the Dry beer! Its dryness 
lets the clean, clear, real-beer flavor come through. 
It’s beer as beer should taste!” 


DRY tells you WHY! 


Rheingold is light but hearty — not bit- 
ter, not sweet. Its quality of DRYNESS 
lets the clean, clear, real-beer flavor come 
through. 





Ce Also notice Rheingold’s pale, crystal- 
= clear color. This paleness is another sym- 
bol of the superior quality brewers strive for. 


¥ 


he 


heingold: 
EXTRA DRY. 

“ Sager bet : ve 
: \ F 


If you can’t always get Rheingold remem- 
ber: until restrictions are lifted, to in- 
crease the quantity, we'd have to decrease 
the quality. And that we'll NEVER do. Rheingold 
will always be beer as beer should taste. 

Copr. 1945, Liebmann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ECRETLY many men 
wish they looked as 
smart as other men! 

But there’s no secret 
about it! 

One only has to discover 
the genius of our Master- 
Designer, 
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shirts, slax sox, sports shoes, 

zies and coconut straw hats. 
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The Complete 
After- Shave 
Treatment 


For skin relaxation—forcomplete 
after-shaving comfort — nothing 
takes the place of TARS—The Com- 
plete After-Shaving Treatment. Here 
is an aid for men with sensitive 
skin, for all those who complain 
about shaving irritation. You'll 
enjoy its tingling magic, its strik- 
ingly mannish scent. $1.10 plus tox 
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NEW YORK 3,N.Y. 
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a fresh class of literate men is marched 
to the gymnasium, seated in a tri- 
angular formation in the presence of 
guests, many of them proud fami- 
lies, and given a graduation address 
by Colonel Searls, the commanding 
oficer. A West Point commencement 
has no more gravity and dignity. It 
would be easy for Colonel Searls to 
grind out the same speech week after 
week, but he takes pride in his gradua- 
tions and makes a new speech every 
time. One week he used the analogy of 
seeds planted in the ground, from which 
fine flowers and huge trees would grow 
if proper care were taken; another week 
he used the laying of a keel, from which 
a Liberty ship or a battleship might 
rise if proper workmanship went into it; 
another week he used the digging of 
foundations. On each occasion he seems 
to make the men feel that they are 
educated, ambitious, and equal to oth- 
er men in the land. After Colonel 
Searls’ address, the men step forward, 
salute, receive a diploma, shake hands, 
salute again, and move on. | Ramey’s 
diploma says, “This is to certify that 
Private John Daniel Ramey has gradu- 
ated from the Special Training Unit, 
3384th Service Unit.” It is signed by 
Colonel Searls and by the master 
sergeant, W. Nace. At the bottom 
is a gold seal, embossed with incon- 
trovertible words: “U.S. ARMY—OFFI- 
PALS 

The noncoms of the cadre are all 
in favor of morale, but they think that 
you can have too much of a good thing. 
Accordingly, their instructions for the 
graduation exercises are concerned not 

















And in Boston: 
Tremont St. 
at Bromfield St. 


Warren Street 
at Broadway 








ment of man. ‘The process of saluting, 
receiving the diploma, handshaking, and 
saluting again is hard for some of the 
men to remember. An indoctrinating 
sergeant roared at a platoon of Ramey’s 







straight, you’re going to come over here 
after graduation, take a toothbrush, a 
butt can, and a cake of soap, and brush 
down that entire barracks staircase! 
You hear that, you fatheads?” Another 
cadre sergeant explained to me later, 
“He said that just so they won’t think 
they’re a bunch of Princeton men or 
something.” 

On that last day, the morning before 
his graduation, I asked Ramey for a 
sample of his handwriting. What he 
wrote might disappoint a pedagogue; 
certain habits of nearly three decades of 
humble grammar could not possibly 
have been erased in ten weeks, and some 
of his spellings and punctuation needed 
further drill. Nevertheless, Ramey had 
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with the dignity but with the abase-— 


class, “Any you jugheads can’t keep that _ 
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come a wonderfully long way from his 
first letter, just two months before. And 
from another viewpoint—that of hu- 
man hope and the satisfaction still to be 
had from a life already half spent in the 
uneasy shadows of illiteracy—the sam- 
ple was good, very good. Here is what 
he wrote: 
14 June 1945 
the United States of America, 
John D. Ramey 

I come in the Army the date of 19 day 
of March as a civilian. I had no education 
but now this is the first time that I have 
had in my life to get a education and I am 
glad to be in the Army to get a little edu- 
cation. I can tell what the Army. have did 
for me. As a civilian I could not read any- 
thing and it made it hard for me to get a 
beter job. After the war I can get a job as 
lead man at the Place I Work befor. I 
want to learn some more. I would not take 
all the Furloughs in the Army for What 
I learned at STU. I tell you when they let 
me out of this Army they can take away 
my Gun also my Uniform but they wont 
ever take away how to read and write. 


—Joun HERsEY 


POESY DEPARTMENT 


| From the house organ of the Botany 
W orsted Mills, Passaic, N. J.| 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


This little poem I write to thee, 
About the folks who work with me. 


First comes General Phillipson, 
Carefully supervising how the work is 
done. 


Major J. Wildebush sits near, 
He’s the Assistant Director here. 


Irene Liptak, their secretary, 
Does the work satisfactorily. 


In the next room sits Soveges, Paul 

Interviewing job seekers lined up in the 
hall 

Tessie Stoppy is okay, 

She does her work all through the day. 


Gertrude Becker works all around, 
Either here or in Payroll she can be found. 


In the back room we now take a peek, 
At Rose Diani who fingerprints all week. 


Frank Tichacek is there too, 
He’s also trying to get the work through. 


Upstairs we find the Assistant Personnel, 
Doris Novo, whom everyone likes so well. 


Next, we come to Avis O’Brien, 

To wade through her work she’s always 
tryin’. 

Stella Fila busy is kept, 

For lots of typing she does accept. 

As for me, what is there to say, 

That everyone likes this poem, I pray. 

Messrs. Monks and Ranzenhoffer are in 
the same location, 

They keep us busy all day long, taking 
their dictation. 


No, Mary Sattan I haven’t missed, 
She’s the Editor of The Botanist. 


Now I’ve mentioned everyone, 
And so, my little poem is done. 
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“more dreamy tune... you'll find Yardley English 
Lavender right in step with dancing slippers! 
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GOWN FROM THE HOUSE OF FOXBROWNIE 





HE tragedy of Mayerling, which 

made such a sad, sweet motion 

picture with Charles Boyer and 
Danielle Darrieux, has been turned into 
a large, cheerful, and inordinately tire- 
some operetta called ‘“Marinka.” This 
time Crown Prince Rudolph and the 
Baroness Vetsera are represented by 
Harry Stockwell and Joan Roberts, who 
continue the romance they began in 
“Oklahoma!,” with their cattle-coun- 
try accents still triumphantly intact. 
Some time ago, referring to another 
musical discussion of the tribulations of 
the Hapsburgs and the mad gaiety of 
Alt Wien, I wrote that in the future the 
appearance of Emperor Franz Josef on 
any stage would be a signal for me to 
get my hat and go home. It was an in- 
telligent policy and I only wish Pd stuck 
to it. The whiskery antique (he was 
apparently as drearily senile in 1888 as 
he was when he died in 1916) turned up 
very early at the Winter Garden to super- 
vise the revels of the doomed nobility 
and the carefree peasants, but I just 
sat there, sprayed, according to a note 
in the program, with a perfume called 
Spring Rain, provided by Charles of 
the Ritz, and did no more than feebly 
wish they'd all cut it out. Perhaps it 


'| was just too hot to move around. 


“Marinka” provides 
a brighter alternative to 
the double shooting in 
the hunting lodge. For 
a time, there is some 
idea that Rudolph may 
ebdicate and so avoid 
disester (I reproduce as 
closely as possible the 
phonetics of the actor known to the rest 
of the cast as the Emper), but that 
proves impracticable and it is finally de- 
cided that it will be O.K. if the embar- 
rassing couple can just arrange to dis- 
appear in some fine, faraway place, 
conceivably Rockaway Beach, leaving 
the elderly monarch to think up a suit- 
able lagend for his pipple. In addition 
to this bright revision of the plot, George 
Marion, Jr., and Karl Farkas, who at- 
tended to the book, have furnished a 
good deal of brisk, nineteenth-century 
humor, of which the chief samples that 
recur to me are “Instead of counting 
sheep, he counts mistresses;” a convuls- 
ing double-entendre about a lady said to 





have the best seat in Austria; an edu- 
cated. quip about Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Divanhoe;” and a revision of a joke, 
originally attributed to Dorothy Parker, 
that now reads “Tf all your lovers were 
laid end to end, Pd be very much 
pleased.”” Among my notes scrawled in 
the scented dark, there is one that seems 
to say, “I like Lubba Lubba.” After a 
good deal of concentration, I deduce 
that this is a tribute to a crisp, jocular 
actress named Luba Malina, who por- 
trays a titled and complaisant lady who 
not only sings about her triumphs but 
also lists them conscientiously in her 
little diary. She was, however, the only 
note of authentic comedy in the long, 
distressing night. 

To offset all this, “Marinka” has a 
rather charming score, the work of 
Emmerich Kalman. “Sigh by Night” 
and “One Last Love Song” are really 
quite attractive exercises in rueful sen- 
timent, and Miss Roberts and Mr. 
Stockwell sing them competently in 
their strong, accurate voices, though 
both have a firm, metallic charm not 
easy to associate with so frail an emo- 
tion as lost love. The rest of the music 
is agreeable, too, and it is enthusiastical- 
ly rendered by such accomplished per- 
formers as Romo Vincent, Leonard 
Elliott, Ronnie Cun- 
ningham, and, ofcourse, 
the fascinating Miss 
Malina. Howard Bay 
has designed a succes- 
sion of light, pleasantly 
stylized cutouts for the 


ballets are acceptable 
if not precisely memorable, and the 
Viennese beauties in the chorus, both 
male and female, scamper round the 
stage in the highest possible spirits. 
Beyond these contributions, however, 
““Marinka” is just another of those 
rather elaborate bores that turn up often 
in the vacant summer months. 

—W o.tcotr GIBBs 


The Allies pamper Nazi leaders. Ger- 
manazi industrialist Thyssen is allowed 
to live in Luxury.—Commander Winchell 
in the Los Angeles Herald-Express. 


We understand it was pretty badly 
shot up. 
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“That reminds me, I mustn't miss Macy's August Fur Show” 


NY SEA LION would be flattered be- 
y \ yond words to know he put a lady 
in mind of Macy’s coming event in the 


Fur Department. The August Show, ° 


starting Monday, will amaze naturalists 
and fashion-wise women alike, not to 
mention a wide assortment of astonished 
opossums, raccoons, Persian lambs, In- 
dian lambs, squirrels, and muskrats, who 
would never recognize themselves in 
_ their newly developed glamour. 

What Macy manufacturers haven't 
done to make news, and high fashions 
in furs! Take the versatile muskrat for 
example. Last year she turned silverblue, 
and this August she will appear in even 
more high-toned shades :—stone marten, 
baum marten, and platina. She has even 
been dyed coal black, to make a Hudson 


seal turn around and whistle. ‘The 
Budget Shop, not to be outdone in black 
magic, will present Arabian kidskin, 
dyed to simulate black Persian lamb. 
Opossum has been sheared, chemically 
treated, and dyed a heavenly nutria 
shade. ‘he fact is, you’ll have to hunt 
pretty hard to find a fur so naive as to 
bear any resemblance to its immediate 
family tree. 

As for the new silhouettes, they are 
insidiously geared to make this year’s 
crop of coats look so fresh and different, 
what with soft shoulders, cardigan neck- 
lines, cup shoulders and balloon sleeves, 
that you'll talk yourse/f into a new coat, 
without any sales chatter from us — 
unless you count our gentle reminder 
that Macy furs are priced as usual, in 


accordance with that old Macy custom 
of making 94 cents act like a buck. 


Now more than ever, 
it’s smart to be thrifty. 


macy’s 
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Did you say— 
No servants quarters? 


Mrs. Pragbottom peered peevishly through her pince-nez at the 
postwar plane salesman. 

But this was perfectly ridiculous . . . simply unspeakable! 
There were plenty of planes, of course, but such planes! That 
gorgeous pastel pink job with the dropped living room and the 
built-in bar would be grand but so tiny. And that beige and blue 
number with the penthouse was simply stunning .. . but no 
servants’ quarters! 


“Why,” spluttered Mrs. Pragbottom, “‘it’s practically prewar!”’* 


*Not quite, Mrs. Pragbottom, not ° 
quite prewar! But that postwar miracle 
plane you’ve set your heart on won't 
be here the day the Japanese are 
beaten. For a year or two, after the 
war, you won't see much difference 
between the prewar and postwar 
Waco. But keep your chins up, Mrs. 
Pragbottom. Prewar or postwar, WACO 
means comfort and stability .. . speed 
and safety for all-weather flying. WAco 
stands for better planes ... for better 
flying. THe Waco Arrcrarr Com- 
PANY, 67 Peters Avenue, Troy, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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OF ALL iminGs: 
Tokio broadcast enthusiasti- 
cally urges the Japanese people 
to think of the amount of much- 

needed scrap steel that the B-29s are 
delivering day after day. It is always a 
pleasure to hear from satisfied custom- 
ers. G 


Because of the rigid press censorship, 
we have been given only vague hints of 
what is going on at the momentous 
meeting in Potsdam. About all that we 
know:for sure is that delicious refresh- 
ments are being served. 


Mr. Truman has been President for 
more than three months and every- 
body agrees that he has acquitted him- 
self well under trying conditions. 
Unfortunately, we cannot give him a 
written guarantee that the first hundred 
days are the hardest. 


The ease with which the Bretton 
Woods program went through Con- 
gress may have been the result of what 
is called the pressure of public opinion. 
The voters do not claim to know much 
about international finance, but they 
know what they like. 


Everyone in the House of Represen- 
tatives has gone home for a good long 
rest. Many of the members are suffering 
from occupational fatigue and 4 severe 
overdose of Rankin. 


Count Ciano’s diary reveals that 
Mussolini had a positive genius for mak- 
ing up his mind. Sometimes, in fact, he 
was able to make up his mind two or 
three ways in a single day. 


It is now planned to try the big Ger- 
man war criminals in Nuremberg. The 


Allies feel that it is only sporting to play 


the Nazis on the home grounds. 


At the moment, transportation by 
rail and bus is more congested than ever, 
but the shoe situation has become easier. 
Now vacationists can at least walk to 
the nearest summer resort. 


Music lovers are surprised to hear 
that the Metropolitan Opera House is 
operating at a profit. Up to now, the 
Met was always considered our most 
outstanding get-poor-quick scheme, 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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“THE ROCK,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


4°" anp MaINn 


To millions of Americans, the Rock of 
Gibraltar today marks a seaway cross- 
roads, nearly as familiar as a busy cor- 
ner in their own home town. 

War has taught us once again that 
the wind-swept highways of the sea 
are important extensions of 10,000 U.S. 
Main Streets. 

Along those ocean routes, our na- 
tional defense and vital commerce can 
be maintained with sufficient U. S.-flag 
merchant shipping. 

This war gave us time to build the 
vast fleets of freighters, tankers and 
transports our Navy and Army need 
to carry the fighting far from our 


NOW. AYER & SON 


shores. Flying our flag, they can be 
our best insurance against another war. 

In peacetime, the same privately 
owned all-American merchant ship- 
ping is assurance of control over our 
foreign trade . . . the thousands of 
things we import to eat or wear or 
use, the billions of dollars of farm, 
factory and mine products that we 
sell abroad. 

Fortunately, a far-seeing Congress, 
in the great Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936,* laid plans for the shipping 
we need. 

American Export Lines’ long ex- 
perience in the Mediterranean, the 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


Black Sea and the Indian Ocean has 
been put to use in thousands of con- 
voy, invasion and Mercy Ship voy- 
ages. And some day soon, our new, 
efficient vessels and citizen crews will 
serve you—what you want to buy and 
sell abroad will determine their car- 
goes and ports of call. 


*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet “‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U.S. flag by citizens.” 





DON*T. GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 








IKE most people who once worked 
on newspapers, I have always 
been a chain reader of them, 

when they are to be had. Since I got. 
back to this country from Europe last 
winter, I have spent from one to three 
hours a day looking at them. So it sur- 
prised me at first, during the news- 
paper-delivery strike, that, from the 
minute they began not to be available, I 
began not to miss them. A friend of 
mine, another former newspaperman, 
reported the same subjective phenome- 
non. Other friends, with and without 
similar pasts, said that they, too, were 
getting along beautifully. I heard ten 
times as much talk about the shortage of 
cigarettes as about the total absence of 
newspapers. The only complaints I 
heard came from commuters who lived 
at such short distances from the city 
that it was impractical for them to 
smoke opium during the trip. Some 
of these people said that now that they 
had no newspapers they were compelled 
to look at the scenery, which revolted 
them. But it’s their own fault that they 
live out of town. I’ve tried to tell them 
that scenery is like that. When, finally, 
the publishers and the drivers settled 
the strike, they did well for themselves, 
because if the strike had continued much 
longer they might have lost the custom- 
ers both depend upon. Reading news- 
papers had turned out to be one of the 
habits, like gum chewing, that_have no 


really deep hold; people found they~ 


could take them or leave them alone. I 
did not understand why until I began 
reading the New York newspapers again 
after the strike. 

The face of an acquaintance you have 
not seen for a while, even a short while, 
sometimes surprises you when you meet 
him again. You had not remembered 
him quite as he is. It was that way 
with the papers. I simply hadn’t re- 
membered how bad some of them were, 
and how indifferent the others, and 
how overstuffed all of them were with 
blobs of type that you half read only 
because they happened to be in front 
of your eyes. The Herald Tribune’s 
front-page story on Wednesday, July 
18th, about the end of the strike, con- 
tained one of the most inexact affrma- 
tions that newspaper has carried in any 
year in which there has been no na- 
tional election. It’s a good illustration 
of what I mean. “However thankful 
the drivers and publishers were for the 
end of the strike,” the anonymous au- 
thor wrote, “‘the greatest relief was felt 
by the public.” The publishers and driv- 
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ers were really sweating about the 
strike; the drivers’ livelihoods and the 
publishers’ profits depended on the re- 
sult. Is it really possible that the Tribune 
writer meant that the public worried 
more about the strike than the drivers 
and publishers did? This is a rhetorical 
question; he meant nothing of the sort. 
Or else he must have wondered why 
his paper’s half million erstwhile read- 
(Sundays; weekdays 326,000) 
weren't picketing, buying radio time 
to present their case, or burning Louis 
Waldman in effigy. The statement is a 
simple example of wishful non-thinking. 
In a similar way, a sportswriter may 
lead off a story with a statement like 
“The most popular man in Brooklyn 
today is Somekus Punkus, of the 
Dodgers,” and go on to explain that 
Punkus hit a home run that won the ball 
game. The writer is conscious that actu- 
ally Punkus is unknown to the million 
or so Brooklynites who don’t give a 
hoot about the Dodgers and that P. isn’t 
even popular with the few ballplayers 
who know him well. But the writer 
suffers from the vocational craving to 
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have something to say. The political 
writer says from force of habit that he 
detects “a rising tide of Republican sen- 


timent” or talks about a ‘‘fast-increas- 


ing indignation which may block” an 
administration bill. He discounts the 
truth of what he writes before he even 
sets it down, but he feels that somehow 
he is performing a function. The reader 
learns to make the same discount, and 
after a while, though he continues to 
buy the paper and look at it, he ceases 
to pay any attention to what it says. In 
normal times it requires more of an ef- 
fort of will to enter the subway in the 
evening without buying a paper than it 
does to buy one. When the papers van- 
ished from the stands during the strike, 
the effect was the same as it would be if 
restaurants stopped serving the chalky- 
white cheesepaste they now put on your 
butter plate. In a word, unnoticeable. 


uLy 18th was, it is true, a bad news 
day, or at least a day of the kind of 
news that is unsatisfactory to write 
about. The Tames and Tribune both 
carried multicolumn “accounts” of the 
Big Three conference at Potsdam, 


which were in fact accounts of how their 
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@ Good idea! And plenty of folks agree 
that Ruppert is the ideal beverage to 
wake up one’s appetite and add zest to 
salads, cold cuts or other summer dishes. 


And the reason Ruppert Beer always 
tastes so good is flavor—finer flavor with 


BEER 
& 


ALE 


a smooth, lip-smacking mellowness that 
only S-L-O-W AGEING brings. 

So from now on enjoy Ruppert—the 
beer that’s S-L-O-W AGED for finer flavor. 
It’s light, yet mellow, it satisfies as it re- 
freshes. You couldn’t ask for better beer! 


(75 SLOW AGED 


JACOB RUPPERT, Brewery, New York City—1945 





We don't know about the “slinky” 
part— but you can wear red, 

or purple, or any colors you 
choose, when your face powder is 
hand-blended exclusively for you. 
Right before your eyes ... color 
after color is blended to match 
your skintone...to enhance 


it in any fashion color. 
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correspondents hadn’t been allowed to 
find out what was happening there. The 
Times, apparently to make the story 
more complete, also carried an account 
of how the Associated Press correspon- 
dent had not been allowed to find out 
what was happening, too. The Times 
and Tribune both gave a heavy play to 
the fact that President “Truman and 
Marshal Stalin had had liver and on- 
ions for lunch. The other big story in 
both papers was about the night shell- 
ing of the coast of Japan by the com- 
bined British and American fleets. Spot- 
news accounts of naval actions, how- 
ever, are simply jumbles of clichés from 
which any real information is auto- 
matically excluded, since correspon- 
dents on ships can’t see what -is being 
shot at or whether it’s being hit, and 
wouldn’t be allowed to tell about it if 
they could. It is also forbidden to re- 
port losses, if any. “The result is like an 
account of an invisible baseball game 
without the score. “There were some 
interesting minor items of foreign news 
(all of which could have been got onto 
less than one page), and the rest of 
the Tames’ forty-two pages and the 
Tribune’s forty-six pages were made up 
of Arthur Krock and Mark Sullivan 
and Bonwit Teller. The Times, in addi- 
tion, carried a poem in a headline on 
page 2: “Enemy Firmer in Burma.” 


HERE are, of course, days when 

there is important news and you 
would give anything to have a paper. 
There didn’t happen to be such a day 
during the seventeen-day strike, but 
once I thought there was going to be 
one. The British general election was 
held on July Sth, and I innocently 
thought the news of the results would be 
available i in the morning papers of July 
6th. I sent an office boy over to the 
Times to get me a paper, and when he 
brought it back I learned that the re- 
sults wouldn’t be known for three weeks 
because the service men’s mail votes had 
to be counted. This gave me a lot more 
time in which not to mind the strike. 
I used some of it in constructive thought 
about the solution of the whole news- 
paper problem, 

Abolition, I can say immediately, is 
not the answer. What Id like to rec- 
ommend is to get out large newspapers 
only on days when there is a lot of news, 
supplementing them on the interven- 
ing days with small bulletins contain- 
ing such essential matter as race charts, 
market reports, and weather informa- 
tion. This will seem to some a radical 
solution. I can already hear the first 
objection editorialists will raise. They 
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Cool, secluded and summery 
».. With its leafy landscaping 
and babbling brook. For 
luncheon or dinner. Reser- 
vations: PLaza 3-4600. 
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will say that to handle big news ade- 
quately you must have a big, compe- 
tent organization in a state of constant 
readiness, that you can’t simply send out 
a call for newspapermen after the news 
starts to break, and that then, having 
this big, competent organization on 
hand, there’s nothing to do but go ahead 
and put out a newspaper. I think the 
strike, which taught us that people do 
not care to read newspapers with no 
news in them (I do not take into con- 
sideration the hundreds of small boys 
who formed lines at the Daily News and 
bought a couple of hundred papers 
apiece, in the hope of reselling them to 
comic-strip fans), has furnished us with 
the answer to this particular argument. 
Mrs. Dorothy Schiff Thackrey, publish- 
er of the New York Post, improvised 


under the pressure of strike conditions, a ‘7 LIFE, \ N \ dy CO. 


technique which it seems to me may save FIFTH AVENUE & 57 STREET NEW YORK 22 


New York journalism. During the 


strike, the Post, like all other New t EARRINGS 

York papers, maintained full employ-}] DIAMOND $2450. 
ment in its editorial, mechanical, and | § 14 KT. GOLD, RUBY AND DIAMOND 400. 
d es, t M bray f — 14 KT. GOLD, MOONSTONE AND SAPPHIRE 102. 

advertising departments. embers o 14 KT. GOLD "FLOWER" 


the Ediearial staff, for instance, report- 


ed at their regular hours, Raattd as- 

a na eager THE ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICES ARE TYPICAL OF 
signments, covered their stories : = OUR LARGE AND VARIED STOCK, BUT SPECIFIC 
sumably warning the subjects of their | i ARTICLES MAY NOT BE AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES. 


interviews that they were to be quoted 
and wrote the stories to meet dead- 
lines. he copy was then edited and 
set up. Up to this point the procedure 
paralleled that of other struck newspa- 
pers. But—and this is the crucial de- 
tail, which suggests that Mrs. Thackrey 
belongs, like I. S. Eliot, among those 
whom a contemporary critic has termed 
“culture heroes,” the openers of new 
vistas—the Post printed no papers! To ee 
carry her innovation one step farther, it now in its seventeenth year of stead: 
‘is only necessary that, on days when growth, plans important expansions 
there is no strike, the drivers report with 
their trucks and make their routes but 
just don’t deliver anything. In this way Our projected ““Great Circle Route, 
newspapers could be maintained intact utilizing the finest and fastest ne 
between outbreaks of news, without im- 
pairment of employment; the staffs - 
could be kept up to snuff, perpetually U. S. travelers to reach Ecuador, 
rehearsing between incidents. We do Peru, Chile and Argentina in from 
not ask of an army under peacetime 
conditions that it go out and _ stage 
.a massacre every day to justify its ex- 
istence. We do not demand that a fire postwar world progress. 
company rush out and break the win- 
, dows of a store that is not on fire. And PANAGRA service seem 
the dissemination of news, when there EANAGRA \servicecconmneg 
is some, is a matter of public interest, 
just as much as fighting a war or a fire. 
If you doubt me, you have only to 
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help make that promise come tru 


planes, will make it possible for 


11% to 24 hours, and bring to our 


hemisphere an increasing share in 
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Top off tonight’s dinner with 
this great ice cream dish! 


LACE sliced peaches on Ricciardi 

Strawberry Ice Cream. Cover with 
Sauce Cardinal. (To make sauce: cook 
until thick 1 cup each strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and sugar with 1 teaspoonful 
cornstarch. Rub through sieve.) 


Be sure you use Ricciardi French Ice 
Cream to be certain of true flavor and 
prewar creaminess. On sale at better drug 
and confectionery stores. Served in better 
hotels and restaurants. 

(Recipe, courtesy Louis Diat, ‘Cooking a la Ritz.”’) 
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FRENCH ICE CREAM 
an ice cream of rare excellence 
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a standing establishment of newspapers! 

I can anticipate the objections to this 
plan of a few diehard laissez-faire econ- 
omists like Dr, Friedrich Hayek and Dr. 
Ruth B. Alexander, but I am prepared 
for them, too. Let the members of the 
public kick in with their two or five 
cents for their favorite daily paper on 
days when the paper does not appear. 
If it is worth a nickel to read the Sw, 
it is certainly worth a nickel not to. In 
fact, it is a bargain. There may be 
some interesting changes in -circulation 
figures, because it is worth just as 
much not to read the News as it is 
not to read any of the five-cent papers. 
The already vast circulation of the News 
would grow vaster. A man who had to 
pay five cents not to read The Newspa- 
per PM would be a sucker to give up the 
money, in fact, when for only two cents 
he could avoid reading Captain Patter- 
son’s little Ausgabe. These are details, 
however, that the circulation depart- 
ments could work out among them- 
selves. “Che funnies could be published 
outright in large, satisfying books, suit- 
able for throwing at Dr. Hayek. There 
would be, it may be objected, a certain 
loss in advertising revenue (The News- 
paper PM has, of course, managed to 
get along without advertising), but I 
contend that the great saving in news- 
print effected by not printing the papers 
on days when there is no news would 
more than compensate. “This might 
make it feasible, in time, to refrain 
from printing a paper at a cost of only 
four cents a nonexistent copy, or, in 
the case of the two-cent papers, 1.685, 
which would be even cheaper than the 
present costs of not refraining from 
printing them, ‘The newsprint saved 
could be shipped to southern Tunisia to 
be made into newspapers for the Arabs, 
who have been getting off too damn 
easy so far anyway. —A. J. LIEBLING 


Stewart C. Coey, Jr. 
Capt. AC 0902742 

Hq. IX AFSC 

APO 149—% Postmaster 
New York, New York 
Dear Sir 


This will acknowledge your recent letter 
and the identification bracelet that you sent 
to us for repairs. 
The repairs will be executed as you in- 
structed, and when the work is finished, 
shipment will be made to you at the above 
address in accordance with your surround- 
ings. 

Very truly yours, 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc. 
—Letter from Black, Starr & Gorham to 
an American in Germany. 
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Summertime 
at the 
Roney Plaza 


»..is a season of quiet charm 
and relaxation. 

All sports and recreation fa- 
cilities are at hand. In this 
sunny land of sparkling surf 
and cool ocean winds, you may 
store up new vigor for your 
wartime duties. 


Write soon for Summer reservations 
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Entertainment at 9:15 & 12:15 
Minimum $2—Sat. & Sun. $3 


MYRUS 


Wizard of Mental Telepathy 


HARRIS, CLAIRE AND SHANNON 


Smartest Ballroom Trio 
STANLEY MELBA and His Orchestra 
Sunday entertainment at . 


9:15 only. Closed Mondays. 
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Open Daily and Sunday 5 P.M. (Closed Mon.) 
TABLE D'HOTE DINNER from $2.50 
also A LA CARTE 
No Federal Tax 


123 East 54th St. - PLaza 3-9131 


BAIT! 


Knowledge of other languages is 
perfect bait when angling for add- 
ed business opportunities, Private 








PAC or small classes. Open 9-9, 
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THE RACE 
TRACK 
Ladies Day 
AVING | been 


one of the first 
to suggest, timidly, 
that Gallorette was 
probably the best 
three-year-old hereabouts, I was espe- 
cially pleased to see her win the Empire 
City at Jamaica last Saturday. Ever 
since she beat Hoop Jr. (remember 
him? ) in a minor race early in the sea- 
son and then gave Jeep a bad scare 
in the Wood Memorial, she has been 
building herself a solid reputation. She 
won the Acorn Stakes, the Pimlico 
Oaks, and the Delaware Oaks, and it is 
generally believed that she would have 
won the Coaching Club American 
Oaks if she had been nominated for it. 
Horses have to be nominated for the 
Coaching Club American Oaks years in 
advance, just as young ladies are for 
Miss Spence’s school, and at the time 
the lists closed, W. L. Brann, who 
owns her, hadn’t the tiniest notion 
that she lh be as good as she is. 
Amateur handicappers say that Gal- 
lorette’s best race was in the Dwyer 
Stakes, when Wildlife managed to beat 
her by what Moxie the Dice Cheater 
called a dirty nose. In the Empire City, 
she chased Pavot for nearly a mile, wore 
him down in the stretch, and won by 
almost a length. I must say that she 
didn’t look her best before the race. 





* Gallorette isn’t a particularly handsome 


filly at any time, but she is a rangy ani- 
mal, of the type that goes on forever. It 
will make her stable very happy if she 
does, because so far this season she has 
earned around $90,000. 

Horseplayers say that when fillies 
beat colts, the colts are no great shakes. 
Watching Esteem and Coincidence run 
out of the money in the Empire City, I 
felt that there might be something to 
it. “Che crowd made Pavot the favor- 
ite, though he had finished last in the 
Dwyer, at Aqueduct, the week before. 


Some horsemen say that Pavot faded 


out in that race. because there were a 
lot of tiny fragments of clamshell on 
the track and the stuff tickled his 


feet. They say that when the racing 


strip was done over last spring some 
broken shells got into the top dressing. 
‘That may have been one reason for the 
topsy-turvy form at the meeting. Colo- 
nel Martingale thinks that Pavot, who 
spends his holidays on Maryland’s East- 


ern Shore, where many of the roads 








A flat voice 
may have 

a big 
following... 


but a flat drink 
is always a failure 
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Where there’s Life you'll hear 
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FAMOUS 


WHENEVER YOU’RE OUT 
you'll hear the liveliness 


of drinks mixed with WA E R 
Canada Dry Water. It’s 


the preferred club soda in fine bars, hotels and clubs. And no wonder. “PIN- 
POINT CARBONATION”... millions of tinier bubbles ... insures life and sparkle 
to the last sip. And Canada Dry’s special formula points up the flavor of any 
tall drink. For drinks that sound better, taste better... always ask for Canada 
Dry Water when you’re out, serve it in your own home. 





If you prefer a mixer with a fuller flavor, there’s nothing as good as “the Champagne 
of Ginger Ales’... Canada Dry. 
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The Peak of fine 
Cabjfornia Wines 


CALIFORNIA APERITIF 
TABLE & DESSERT WINES 
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are paved with crushed shells, acquired 
his dislike for them there. A likely 
story, you say? Well, War Kilt, who 
ran so abominably at Aqueduct, win- 
ters on the Eastern Shore too, and she 
won by eight lengths in her first start 
at Jamaica the other afternoon. 


O get down to the serious business 

of straight, place, and show at 
Jamaica last week, something named 
Peggy Only paid a $272.30 mutuel, 
Happy Indian paid $198, and Sam Ber- 
nard paid $88.30. One sentimental 
horseplayer I know took a ticket on 
Sam Bernard just because he remem- 
bered seeing the actor of that name in 
“The Girl from Kay’s.” There were 
other promising tips and hunches that 
didn’t click. Crossed Action was backed 
heavily for the East View Stakes, prob- 
ably because Arcaro rode him, but he 
disobligingly finished seventh. Lots of 
people expected First Fiddle to run bet- 
ter in the Yonkers Handicap than he had 
at Aqueduct. He didn’t; he came in 
far behind Wait a Bit, who won com- 
fortably from Stymie. Then there was 
an extraordinary and misguided plunge 
on an animal named Seamanlike that is 
impossible to explain. 


O one was really surprised when 

Beaugay beat Enfilade in the 
Lassie Stakes at Washington Park, in 
Chicago, the other day. After all, Beau- 
gay had beaten Enfilade before, in the 
Fashion, at Belmont. The result of the 
Washington Park Stars and Stripes 
Handicap, later in the week, was some- 


thing else again. Thumbs Up, fresh - 


from his triumphs at Santa Anita, 
couldn’t give twenty-four pounds to a 


fugitive from Class C named, appropri- : 


ately enough, Devalue, who won by a 
nose and paid $19.20. 


ILLIAM HELIs, who was born in 
Greece, isn’t going to give Greek 
names to any more of his horses. Too 
many of his compatriots have been back- 
ing Helis also-rans. ——-Aupax Minor 


Mr. and Mrs, G. E. Davidson of 
Winnipeg, announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Mabel, to 
John Glendower Parry, youngest 
son of Mrs. M.S. Parry, 2425 W. 
3rd Ave., Vancouver, and_the late 
Capt. Melville Sims Parry. The 
wedding will take place Saturday, 
roads piled high with rhubarb and 
turnips, anything that can be eaten 
June 2, 1945, at 7:15 p.m., in Cana- 
dian Memorial church.—W innipeg 
paper. 


Just like old times. 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Cooper on Horseback 


N “Along Came Jones,” Gary 
Cooper is that hardy perennial of 
movie plots, the awkward, timorous 

character who is mistaken for a killer. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. 
Cooper has to pretend an ignorance of 
firearms in a cow-country setting, 
where he has so often in the past manip- 
ulated weapons with a grim and lethal 
competence, but the script com- 
pensates for this unlikely handi- 
cap by providing him with a 
muscular prowess that Joe 
Louis might well envy. The 
film, confected by Nunnally 
Johnson, is an attempt to bur- 
lesque the usual Western, and 
it frequently succeeds in its pur- 
pose quite amiably, despite Mr. Coop- 
er’s persistent efforts to improve on the 
joke by making it just a bit more ob- 
vious. It’s about time somebody told 
Mr. Cooper, who must be upward of 
forty, that a great big man looks aw- 
fully silly when he tries to be as arch 
as a teeny little boy. For all that, 
“Along Came Jones” includes enough, 
of the uproar that Hollywood has al- 
ways associated with sleepy Western 
towns to keep the customers reasonably 
diverted. While the picture, which Mr. 
Cooper himself produced, is composed 
of most of the standard ingredients— 
the stagecoach holdup, the posse, the 
chase, the battle in the hills, and the gun 
duel—tt departs sharply from tradition 
in the treatment it accords its heroine, a 
girl named Cherry, played by Loretta 
Young. Cherry, who usually appears 
in casual frocks that look as though 
they had been turned out by Schiap- 
arelli, is a lady whose virtue is constant- 
ly suspect, and she is referred to as a 
“skonk.” In his réle as a killer, Dan 
Duryea is compelled, in one scene, to 
quiz Mr. Cooper with no more tact 
than a gossip columnist about what 
really happened the night Mr. Cooper 
stayed over at Cherry’s ranch. Nice 
talk, I must say. 


NX extremely troublesome aspect of 
many United States Navy docu- 
mentaries is their tendency to employ 
commentaries more suitable to the re- 
cording of an Army-Navy football 
game than of a death struggle between 
major powers. When such a commen- 
tary is coupled with visual monotony, as 
it is in “The Fleet That Came to Stay,” 
a twenty-minute account of our Navy’s 
activities off Okinawa, the result is re- 
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grettable. The sight of a Japanese plane 
being torn to ribbons by flak is an excit- 
ing business. But when plane after plane 
—and the camera picks up a fair propor- 
tion of the more than four thousand 
destroyed at Okinawa—is caught in 
the same predicament, one’s interest 
doesn’t remain at the same high pitch. 
Incidentally, if Navy anti-aircraft fire 
continues to be as good as 
it evidently was at Okinawa, 
all the Japanese planes are due 
to wind up in the Kamikaze 
class. 


ETTING out to have a 

look at “Anchors Aweigh,” 
a Technicolor musical with 
Frank Sinatra, Gene Kelly, and 
Kathryn Grayson, one morning last 
week, I misjudged my schedule so 
grossly that I found myself in the Capi- 
tol Theatre in time to hear Johnnie 
Johnston, a blond crooner, bring forth 
enraptured squeals from an audience 
of impressionable adolescents. ‘This put 
me in a rather nervous state, but it 
put the little ones in fine voice to greet 
Frank Sinatra, and I heard little of 
the dialogue over their caterwauling. 
What I did hear was pretty discourag- 
ing, as was everything else about the 
picture except some excellent dancing 
by the reliable Gene Kelly. The film 
has to do with a couple of sailors in Hol- 
lywood, and José Iturbi turns up in it 
periodically. Just how it all came out 
I don’t know, since along about the 
middle of the piece a young lady along- 
side me—and may all her children have 
St. Vitus dance—began to moan, “Send 
me, Frankie.” Whatever Mr. Sinatra 
did for her, he sent me all right, and 
the quiet of the streets fell sweetly on 
my ear. 


Via THESE WALLS” demon- 
strates that a warden’s lot is not 
a happy one, particularly if his son is an 
inmate of the jailhouse he is super- 
vising and if his daughter is in love with 
a convict so handsome that he looks like 
a man of distinction even in prison drab. 
The convolutions of the plot eventual- 
ly move the warden’s daughter to re- 
mark helplessly, “There is no solution 
to all this.” Although she is plainly right, 
the film keeps looking around for one. 
Whoever got Thomas Mitchell in- 
volved in all this deserves ten to twen- 
ty years at the minimum. 

—JoHn McCarrTen 
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* NO MANNER of en- 
tertainment is more excit- 
ing, more dramatic and 
quite so memorable as a 
recording session. No mat- 
ter if it be a symphony or 
a Viennese waltz, a New 
Orleans jazz classic or a 
Cole Porter ballad, one senses electricity 
in the atmosphere. Occasionally the red 
light will flash and the musicians will 
faultlessly follow the baton without ever 
approximating a near-miss. But more often 
a trumpet “clinker” or the squeak of a 
reed will rudely interrupt a reading, and 
a new start—a different “master” record— 
must carefully be attempted again. 





Often as many as twenty “masters” are 
used before the perfect performance is 
captured. It is therefore imperative that 
the finest equipment be used; the studio, 
the microphones, control board instru- 
ments and the sharp-eared engineer all 
must be unexcelled if the “A Master,” 
when it is obtained, is to faithfully re- 


produce the performance with unerring 


accuracy and fidelity. 


Skilled and_ progressive 
engineers have developed 
the art of recording to its 
highest state of perfection 
in the three years that 
Capitol Records, Inc., has 
been in operation. Top 
tunes, top artists and top 
engineering standards as combined by 





‘Capitol have swiftly established Capitol 


as a leader within the recording industry. 
There’s a knack to producing best-selling 
records month after month, and_ that 


‘knack, as in other endeavors, comes from 


savvy and know-how as well as expe- 
rience, experiments and the excellence of 
artists and their material. Capitol has all 
that. Spin a Capitol record on your turn- 
table and hear the difference! 
(Advertisement) 
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LETTER FROM BERLIN 


Pr oT Ea Pe 


Jury 14 (By wiRELeEss) 
OME days ago, on Unter den Lin- 


den, I was staring through an 

iron gate barring the approach 
to what is left of the Ehrenmal, the 
Prussian equivalent of our Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, when two girls 
stopped beside me, also to stare. Each 
had a rucksack filled with wood on her 
back. There is no cooking gas in Ber- 
lin, no coal, no oil; householders burn 
wood from ruined buildings and dwel- 
lings, and they have no trouble finding 
plenty. The Ehrenmal, dedicated in 
1931, is in the Alte Wache, or old 
guardhouse, a small, once handsome 
structure with walls of chaste lime- 
stone, built about a century and a quar- 
ter ago. For generations, at twelve- 
thirty in the afternoon every Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, the guard out- 
side the Alte Wache was changed while 
Berliners looked on with the same de- 
light with which Londoners used to 
watch the changing of the guard at 
Buckingham Palace. The Ehrenmal, a 
slab of black granite bearing a wreath 
of silver and gold oak leaves and an in- 
scription honoring the Prussians who 
died in the last war, was placed so that 
the illumination from a round skylight 
in the dome of the guardhouse shone on 
it. There is no guard outside the Alte 
Wache now. Its limestone walls are 
no longer chaste and the illumination 
from the shattered skylight is augment- 
ed by the light that comes through the 
jagged holes in the dome. The slab and 
the wreath of the Ehrenmal are still 
there, visible through the entrance, but 
the wreath has been jarred off the slab 
and both are littered with rubble, muck, 
and charred lumps of wood. “Ach, ja, 
poor Berlin,” one of the 
girls said as they turned 
away. “How they beat 
us to pieces!” 

The R.A.F. and our 
Eighth Air Force togeth- 
er dropped more than a 
hundred and _ fifty-six 
million pounds of bombs 
on Berlin. No one knows 
which section got it 
worst, for the complete 
figures on the damage 
won’t be in for several 
months. Perhaps they will 
show that the parts worst 
hit were workers’ districts 
like Wedding and Képe- 
nick. Nevertheless, Un- 
ter den Linden, the cen- 
ter of a target known to 





the Eighth Air Force as “Big B,” or 
downtown Berlin, certainly got its 
share. ‘he street, which, as everyone 
must remember, got its name from the 
rows of linden trees in the great pedes- 
trian island down its middle, is a hun- 
dred and ninety-eight feet wide and 
nearly a mile long, and it is the hub of 
Berlin’s east-west axis. In prewar days, 
with its jewelry shops, bureaus for lux- 
ury travel, salesrooms for custom-made 
automobiles, hotels such as the Adlon 
and the Bristol, and restaurants whose 
food, drink, and service made you think 
of Ernst Lubitsch pictures, it was one of 
the world’s great avenues. On it, too, 
were the University, the State Library, 
Frederick the Great’s State Opera, 
the Ministries of Interior and Finance, 
and the American, French, and Soviet 
Embassies. Not much is left of these 
buildings; most of them are shells at best. 

Take the Adlon, down at the street’s 
western end, close to the Brandenburg 
Gate. If you ignore the fact that its 
doors and windows are bricked up as 
a precaution against bomb blast, it looks 
from the outside as you might expect 
a first-rate metropolitan hotel to look. 
Inside, it is a fire-gutted shambles, a 
circumstance for which, it appears, the 
cupidity of the proprietor, Herr Adlon, 
is responsible. Before Berlin fell, on 
May 2nd, the Adlon had nearly four 
hundred thousand bottles of vintage 
wine in its cellar. As the Russian 


Army closed in on the city, somebody 
on the hotel’s staff began worrying 
about these treasures and went to the 
boss. “U9 Gottes willen, Herr Adlon,” 





he is supposed to have said, “what are — 


you going to do about all that wine? 
The Russians are coming and you don’t 
want them to get it, do you? Give it 
to the people in the streets. Pour it down 
the sewers. Um Christi willen, Herr 
Adlon!” Herr Adlon replied that he 
would think it over. He thought it over 
so carefully, weighing and counter- 
weighing every possibility with such 
thoroughness, that he had disposed of 
only a few gross of bottles, to his em- 
ployees, at nine marks apiece, before 
the Red Army arrived in Berlin. Its en- 
listed men, as the enlisted men of any 
army in the world would have done, 
got into the wine cellar of the Adlon. 
They had succeeded in drinking only 
a few hundred bottles, however, when 
the hotel caught fire from, it is said, 
a lighted cigar dropped on a carpet 
by an exhilarated staff sergeant. Four 
hundred and ten of the Adlon’s four 
hundred and fifty bedrooms and all 
of its two hundred and fifty-five baths 
were burned out, and the remainder of 
Herr Adlon’s stock of bottled goods was 
turned into a pool of molten glass. 
Or take the State Opera House, 
grandfather to the Scala in Milan and 
great-great-grandfather to the Metro- 
politan in New York. Its facade, in- 
cluding the Latin inscription on the lin- 
tel above its columns, announcing that 
Fredericus Rex gave the building to 
Apollo and the Muses, is intact. When 
you go inside, you realize that even a 
massed choir of Carusos and Chaliapins 
couldn’t fill it with sound, for there is 
practically’ nothing left to fill. This is 
not the building’s first bit of bad luck. 
It was opened in 1743, and its in- 
terior was burned out 
a century later; then it 
was restored, and in 
1928 completely mod- 
ernized. It was burned 
out again, by the R.A.F.’s 
incendiaries, two centu- 


was quickly restored by 
the Nazis and reopened. 
I suspect that Fredericus 
Rex would have had 


tions had he been present 
on that reopening night. 
“Lohengrin,” sung by 
the Reich’s foremost art- 
ists, nourished the Fiihr- 
er’s passion for Wagner 
and was at least a nod 
in Apollo’s direction, but 
for those of the Party’s 
leaders whose favorite 
muse was Terpsichore, 


_ries after its erection, but — 


some rather strong reac- __ 
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How would you like to be located in the midst of intelligent, highly- 


skilled, experienced and satisfied labor? Men and women of families 
who for generations have worked hand-in-hand with management, help- 
ing to develop new and better methods of production, adept at time- 
saving shortcuts? 

Northern New England is made up of people who know how to work — 
how to live. They /zke Northern New England—its schools, its small 
towns and its Cities, its nearness to shore and mountains. They own their 
own homes and are proud of their position in their community. 

This is the help you'll find in Northern New England. If your postwar 
plans call for top-notch labor, good power, abundant water, fast, modern 
transportation, and a strategically important location, ask Boston and Maine 
to go to work for you. Write your requirements to E. F. Reed, Manager, 


Industrial Department, Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston 14, Mass. 






BOSTON «and MAINE 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS-~-ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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there was a Nackt-ballet, or a posse of 
Tanzgirls with no clothes on, which 
performed fulsomely in each of the 
opera’s intermissions. Later, the Eighth 
got the building again, for the third 
time, on one of its Big B operations. 





ITH some friends, I walked one 

day down the short, narrow 
Oberwallstrasse, which runs off Unter 
U RCH ; Ni 1S den Linden. What we saw there can, 
with a few variations, be seen today 

in hundreds of Berlin side streets. There 


BEST FRIEND had been fighting in the eae 


strasse; a wrecked American halftrack In just about every fine 
with S.S. license plates lay keeled over 


to starboard, and other military vehicles 
were strewn along behind it. A howitzer 
from the last war, which residents of in this magazine you 
the district told us had been taken from 
Also well known to starry-eyed the Zeughaus, Berlin’s military muse- 


debutantes and tight-lipped tycoons _} um, and pressed into service, lay on its ’ 
as an unfailing source of parking side. Clearly, the Russian heavy artil- : 
I 


eating and drinking es- 
tablishment advertised 


As summer suns scorch sizzling city 
streets, fire hydrants everywhere 
spurt cooling streams on grateful 


urchin heads. : 
may obtain 


tickets, fire hydrants are as volatile) lery had found the range. The Ober- 


as a prima donna. wallstrasse had also been bombed. Half PREMIUM 
: : : of one large dwelling house had been 
Under ordinary city gravity, for = ; © 5 
: . sheared off, leaving four stories of rooms 
instance, a hydrant’s pressure often ; = 
exposed to view. In one ground-floor 
averages as low as 35 pounds per 


room stood a small lathe which had MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF GOOD CHEER 
doubtless been used to make parts of 
military instruments; during the war 
there was a great deal of Hewnarbeit, 


square inch, perfect for urchin cool- 
ing. But high pressure hydrants 
may be boosted to as much as 300 
pounds, to hurl an effective stream 
100 feet high from a 2%-inch hose. or parlor manufacture, in Berlin. 

Indispensable in fire fighting, the Pali Sea voip Ablers (heclanag aC ay 


hydrant’s otkois lonaethen ate woman and a little girl were foraging 
Oh ae for fuel in another wrecked house. A 


sign on one wall of it said, in German, 
“Warning! As per order of the Herr A 
Police President of Berlin, this property 

has been strewn with a highly poisonous 

rat exterminator. Children and domes- 

tic animals are to be kept at a distance.” 
The old woman and the little girl New York's Preferred Pianist 3a 
hadn’t read the sign or, more likely, Rudy Timfield A 
didn’t care. Under a fallen joist the ; 

child found a man’s left shoe, in fairly Reservations PLaza 3-9014 


National Brewing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Not so Atlantic Fire Insurance. TEN EAST FIFTY SECOND 


Non-assessable, it provides a 
prompt and ungrudging adjustment 
on the loss caused by the fire—plus 
a profit-sharing dividend, with no 


deduction for your particular loss 
Mecha 3 3 good condition, and this he put into 


And every policy holder has the {her rucksack. Single shoes are a com- 
added assurance of the unques- | modity on Germany’ s black market. 
tioned strength of this 103-year-old In the gutter in front of another house 
company. we came across a soggy, coverless book 


ce < 
: : : E rned ¢ o , 

You will want to discuss Atlantic pe st Ps i = Lhe ws 
Fire Insurance with your own bro- | * *°*"" *71€ 1S ratoge Att ce 
ker or agent. He will probably also | 2 SP¥¢@ding chestnut tree”’ look funny in 

Tae sn y German;- so does “4 len Ufer 
suggest that Atlantic insures goods Bee ee ae uf a e7 ern 
in transit, furs, fine arts, jewelry and Gitschigummi sass der kleme Hia- 


”» 
other forms of personal property. watha. Two youths who had been 
watching us came over. One said that in 


better days he had enjoyed Longfellow; 

the other had been fascinated by Edgar 

AT LAN TI C Allan Poe. They were medical students 
waiting for the university to reopen and 
Mutual \NSURANCE Company. give them a chance to go on with their 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5, N.Y. studies. That would not be for some 
Albany - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - Detwit) time, I told them rather m agisterially, as 


H 
Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester - San Francisco though Tovoravana mentinen of thacm iad 
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Control Commission. I pointed out that 
although we took Aachen last October, 
only the first four grades of its grammar 
schools had been opened so far and that 
_ nobody expected the university in Hei- 
_ delberg to resume operation for at least 
another year. The two young men were 
surprised to Jearn that so little educa- 
tional progress had been made elsewhere 
in Germany. Shortly after the capture 
of Berlin, they said, the Russians had 
reopened all the pre-university schools 
that were still standing. ‘The only reason 
the university hadn’t reopened, they |: 
said, was that it had been aus gebombt. 
| 


Y friends and I walked back to 
Unter den Linden. A pale, bald 
man with protruding black eyes ped- 
alled slowly by on a bicycle with no 
tires on its wheels. ‘A hunchback, 
whose legs accounted for three-quarters 
of his height, trudged past in a blue 
windbreaker and checked trousers, 
pushing a handcart loaded with three 
empty barrels. ‘wo trucks came along. 
One was a Studebaker 4x6, driven by 
a Russian soldier and carrying three 
Holstein cows, who looked poorly. The 
other was a German vehicle, painted 
black and powered by a wood-burning 
gas generator. Unter den Linden used 
to swarm with pedestrians and traffic, 
but now there was little of either. In 
front of the Brandenburg Gate a pretty 
Russian Wac, with the help of two 
_ flags, was directing what traffic there 
was. Above the gate’s arches hung a 
Russian banner inscribed “Long live 
the Soviet Armies that planted their 
victory standards in Berlin!” On top 
of the gate, the outside right horse in 
. the famous sculptured team of four 
steeds pulling Victory’s chariot badly 
needed a veterinary. 

A thin old man, who- must have 
taken us for Russians, approached and 
said in a whining voice, “Guten Tag, 
comrades. Can you spare me a little 
tobacco?” He wore a black homburg 
that almost covered his ears, a wing 
collar and a string tie, a dark suit 


“How thoughtless of some- 


Blache : body to throw this rubber 


ball into the basket, Whitey.’ 


“lt must have been a mistake, 


(yhiley: Blackie—because nobody 


wants to waste anything Ga 
these days.” : 


True words, Whitey— especially where , * e 

7 BLACK « WHITE. I 
BLACK & WHITE is concerned. There Nevoen scien we 
isn’t too much of it to go around these Be ela 


AY OisTucees CASO 
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days, but every drop is precious. So 


please drink it sparingly until there is 


a more plentiful supply to go around. 


(Soon, we hope.) 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «- 86.8 PROOF 


and overcoat that were very neatly 
brushed and pressed, and_ beautifully 
shined black shoes. We turned him 
down, and he sorrowfully walked on 
with his hands clasped behind him. A 
curly-haired, actorish-looking fellow in 
his thirties, wearing plus-fours and a 
canary pullover, came up to us and of- 
fered to pay cash for cigarettes. We 
said that we had all the cash we wanted, 
and he too went away. Next we got 
talking with a pale youth who was car- 
rying a portfolio. He told us that he was 
a Jew and showed us his card to prove 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. * SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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56 
it. Jews and half-Jews in Berlin have |] 222) ~ sr 
For Di d identification cards issued by the Rus- ob thal os 
i Sshapentt sians. Each card has the bearer’s pho- |. Hort HALF 
Supper Dancing tograph, declares that he is a victim of oF pandy” 
National Socialism, and asks that he be | - s 
e given special consideration. This youth fee *. fe 
didn’t mention tobacco. When one of aes oe 
] i ore us handed him a cigarette, he was over- SF 
whelmed. Climax a distinguished 
RO OF No tobacco has been sold legally in ; : 
Berlin since May 2nd. On the black dinner by serving 
featuring market a single cigarette costs from fif- suave, unforgettable 
HENRY KING teen to twenty marks (a dollar and a 
half to two dollars, at the official rate of 
and his orchestra ) 3 
alternating with MARIO HURTADA’S exchange), depending on its quality. de Kuyper S 


Rhumba Band American cigarettes are considered the 


MARTELLS & MIGNON best, and the standard black-market 


price for a pack of twenty is three hun- \ PELE CTA 


the world’s outstanding Adagio Dancers 






dred marks, or thirty dollars. This | | ARTeR pone 
CARDINI ten-cent valuation of the mark is the se MAME 
held over by popular demand arbitrary one set by our Army Finance =U | 





Department, and the mark’s actual pur- 
chasing power, even in the open market, 
is often two and a half to three times 


LILLIAN CORNELL 


glamorous Hollywood singing star For after-dinner luxury : 


serve Delecta, which 


Couvert after 10 P. M. $1; Sats. $1.50 greater. The value of a pack of Chester- honors a name 250 years” 

Reservations: MUrray Hili 9-7920 Selds c: - z : Z : > 

eserv Y oe can eae as high as seventy Gid- Made fe America. 
ve to ninety dollars. oe 

THE a ts —true to its old-world 


The German word for the butt of a 


B | L T M 0 R E cigarette or cigar is Kippe. I'd conserva- 


: Madison Avenue at 43rd Street : 







Delecta neat or half and 


half with brandy. ©) = : 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York * 86 Proof. 


- prorens 
tively estimate that at least two million Dee? | 
of the three million Berliners left in 

the city that was once home for nearly 


four and a half million are now engaged 





The butt collecting in Berlin, I do not a: 

é . iP . : } mJ 
hesitate to say, is the most intensive on WEEK-EN Ds 
earth, and I am not forgetting the Kip- 


pensammlung on the Bowery and in the IN Te vy IV 


Middle East. Remain stationary on a Saturdays and Sundays in New York 


Berlin street while you smoke a cigarette, are not so dreary when you can enjoy 
and likely as not you will soon have good White Turkey fare and long, cool 
around you a circle of children, able- | — drinks . . . on our downtown terrace or 
bodied men, and whiskered old men, all in our uptown air-cooled restaurants, 


waiting to dive for the butt when you 





wide circulation in the city runs as fol- OPEN SUNDAYS 


lows: If you can make one whole ciga- 12 EAST 49th ST. off Fifth Avenue PL-3-1181 
220 MADISON AVE. at 37th Street MU-3-1581 
1 UNIVERSITY PL, at Wash, Square AL-4-3677 
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rette out of three butts, how many can 
you make out of ten butts? The answer 
is five. The explanation is that from nine 
of the ten butts you make three ciga- 
rettes, and from the butts of those three 
you make your fourth cigarette. You 
-make the fifth cigarette from the butt 
of your fourth, plus the tenth original 
butt, plus a butt you borrow from a 
friend whom you pay back with the 
butt of the fifth cigarette after you’ve 

smoked it. 

Butts are legal tender in the economic 
system that prevails in Berlin. The other 
afternoon I was at the home of a woman 
. who was having some glass put in the 
blown-out windows of her apartment. 
The glazier had been on the job all day, 
- using old bent nails instead of putty. The 
woman’s fifteen-year-old daughter came 
into the living room to say that the 
glazier had finished and was waiting to 
be paid. “Na, wo hast du die Kippen 
gestecht?” (“Come now, where have 
you put the butts?”?) the mother asked 
the child, who went out and shortly 
returned with a silver bowl containing 
about twenty butts. Her mother took 
. the bowl into the next room, where the 
glazier had been working, and through 
the open door I could hear him ex- 
pressing his ecstatic thanks. “They taste 
so wunderschén in my pipe!” he said. 
Plainly he was more than satisfied with 
his day’s pay. —JoEL SAYRE 


SOCIAL NOTES FROM ALL OVER 
| Arturo Suarez in the Havana Post] 


Tangee House in New York is not the 
visitor, but think of it, nevertheless, and 
while you do, do not fail to also do so 
of Madame Tevis Huhn, chief holder in 

-the manufacture of the world-wide prod- 
ucts for women and manager in the busi- 
ness, of branches thick and wide in living 
space, with Cuba well represented in the 
rounds by chief part in sales and results. 
Mrs. Huhn is here with Mr. Huhn, guests 
the two at Hotel Nacional. They have 
been in for two days and have only one 
more to spare at their disposal for de- 
parture back home to the States by way 
of Miami, both at once to hug their two 
nice children, then to reassume ‘Tangee 
for the lady, advertising for him, which 
in his very words, is very flourishing now- 
adays. 

An entree for a talk with her in the 
north may be difficult, for her time is 
well taken up with business and social 

‘ engagements besides love, care and atten- 
tions in the home, but not so in Havana, 
where reporters managed to rob her of 
minutes before she and her husband re- 
joined Mr. Marino, trade representative 
for her in Cuba, in then to compliment 
them at the hotel, later to take them about 
to places of interest. Marino, has ever 
been a good name in Cuba, but not till 
he took charge of Tangee products has 
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PAREN S WARMER 





- geeareo To 6 fier 7% Feet 
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~ | 72x90 INCHES 
(6x7 FEET) 


he’s just sleep-happy.”’ 


“No child, 
=  there’s nothing wrong with Pappy! 
Pr Ad Under Purreys 


A\ >) Your returning hero’s dreams 
- of that soft, warm bed at home 


will really come true . . . if you see 


to it that 90 inch, extra tuck-in length Purrey Blankets 


are part of the warm welcome you're planning. 


Patented construction makes Purrey 
lighter yet warmer, by actual test, than 
many blankets costing up to almost 
twice as much. Purrey’s deep nap is 
filled with countless nap traps (tiny air 
pockets that catch and hold in warmth). 
Made of 88% rayon, only 12% wool, 
in lustrous colors, Purrey’s easy to clean 


* Regular 72 x 84 size $5.95. 





Awarded to the Men and Women 
of all Divisions 


and guaranteed five years against moth 
damage. 


Buy extra War Bonds to insure the 
success of your home-coming program 
—for Purreys and Indian Maiden 
Combed Percale Sheets, the perfect 
sounder sleep combination. 


80 x 90 double bed oversize $7.45. 


Nashua Mfg. Co. 


Incorporoted 1823 


40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Send for Free booklet telling how more and better nap traps make Purrey warmer. 


Nasbua 


INDIAN MAIDEN SHEETS * DWIGHT ANCHOR SHEETS * WELWYN VIRGIN WOOL BLANKETS + INDIAN HEAD CLOTH 
Purrey Blankets, invented at the Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H., are protected by U. S. Pat. No. 2,208.533 
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OC... Baking Soda is pure Bicarbonate 
of Soda. It may be used with full confidence 
for any condition that may be benefited by 
Bicarbonate of Soda treatment. For conven- 
ience keep an extra 
package of “Arm & 
Hammer” or ‘Cow 
Brand” Baking Soda in 
the medicine cabinet. 


ARM & HAMMER 








OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
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CaN AS 


Oo ur Baking Sodaisan 
excellent tooth cleans- 


er, too. Used regularly, 






it helps keep teeth 
clean, restores their 
natural color. It has a 
pleasant, freshening after-taste. And a pack- 
age, which will give many weeks of brush- 
ings, costs but a few cents—at your grocer’s, 


10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y 


ss ss Suess a 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 











he become really famous, so is he for the 
women, anyway. He retained his repu- 
tation with them mostly on Tangee, of 
help to have increased his business and 
to be in popular request. That success, 
alike that of the manufacturers, of the 
latter on a bigger scale than is conceiv- 
able in major dreams, rests on the quality 
and the brand of the product, scientifically 
prepared after many an experiment and 
trials in the laboratory by the charming 
girl at the time, back in the early twenties, 
and now attractive woman, tall, slender, 
blonde and of smart appearance and 
pleasant countenance, whose only differ- 
ence from the start is neither her busi- 
ness, large and ever expanding, nor her 
money, but her patrimony, right and own- 
ership of essentials for looks and happi- 
ness, a celebrity in that sense, not to be 
discussed and much less to be denied her 
in the presence of women. The New York 
public thinks of her that much, so it is 
with the smart people in other parts of 
the States, no less so in most Latin Ameri- 
can countries, all absorbing her entire 
output for export. She carries a line of 
products, something of benefit to the gen- 
eral public, of world recognition. 

Comparisons. Men wear hats not alone 
in protection of sun and weather but to 
look the better figure, so women must 
have cosmetics and sticks; Tangee to be 
in the acceptance of all, to look smart, 
neat and attractive, if to meet the chal- 
lenge of pulchritude inspired by the better 
class, and besides, live up to the rules of 
etiquette. Tangee, so, the ads read and 
many readers agree, adds beauty on peo- 
ple in prolific use of it. It may likewise 
be the guard against evil rather to be the 
object of sweet words and looks. 
women going in for a swim to exercise 
would sink in the pool of regrets were 
it not for the lift of body and spirit by 
Tangee on face and lips. 

Mrs. Huhn is at home in Cuba from 
many past visits, also because many girls 
and women from the States now in Ha- 
vana, are all apt to intrude on her for 
interesting talks, on occasion for good 
sound counsel. 


EAST RIVER NUDES 


They stand, 

As if to take a dare, 
At water’s edge, 
Boy bathers, 

Bare, 

Drawn up 

To meet a city stare: 


Long legs, 

Round heads, 

The span between 
As spare as wood 
And whittled clean, 
‘They make 

A river-bank design 
As lewd 

As clothespins 

On a line. 


—Mirtprep WeEsTron 
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I or 156 years, 
the excellence of 

Schweppes Beverages 
and Table Waters has 
been known throughout the 
world. And soon, we hope to 
be able to resume shipments of 
all of them to America, so that our many 
good friends over here can again enjoy them. 


Schweppes | 


INDIAN QUININE WATER e GINGER ALE 
GINGER BEER e SARSAPARILLA ¢ SODA 


Manufactured and Bottled in England by 
SCHWEPPES, Ltd. 
Sole U. S. Agents: Maxfield & McLeer. Inc. 90 West Broadway. N. Y. 





Many | 





ripened to full Maturity on the sunny 
slopes of New York's famed Finger _ 
Lakes region, are used in the produc- _ 
tion of Widmer's Neapolitan Label 
‘Wines. 

Noted for 30 years for Extra Quality, 
these premium selections are well 
worth the higher cost. 


NEW YORK STATE 
WIDMER’S WINES 


and Vermouths 


Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, Inc., NAPLES,N.Y. 






Is this the SAME 
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“When this photograph was taken, the only nice 
thing anyone could say about me was that I 

had a cheerful disposition. I weighed 155 pounds; 
I had what the doctor called a “lordosis” (/’d 
call it a swayback!) My hair was exasperatingly 
unmanageable. My complexion wasn’t good. 

In fact, when my drama teacher told me there 
was no hope of getting a stage part, ever, the way 
I Jooked, I was ready to give up and be plain 

and fat for the rest of my life. Then—thank my 
lucky stars—mother persuaded me to go and see 
Ann Delafield at the DuBarry Success School. 


WANT TO LOOK AND FEEL BETTER? For 

full information about the daytime and evening 

classes at the DuBarry Success School, send the 

coupon below. Send it now... the sooner you join 

a Success School class, the sooner you'll be on your 

way to looking fair and feeling fit, with the energy 
- for your wartime work! 


Next classes begin August 20th 


The RICHARD HUDNUT SALON and 


by (00g Success Schtool” 


Ann Delafield, Directing 


693 FIFTH AVENUE (Telephone: Plaza 3-6930) NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Yes! and here are the facts about 
how, at the DuBarry Success School, 
she made herself over into a 
nationally recognized beauty. 


“Here’s my photograph taken the other day. 
Yes, it is me, but minus 30 pounds and with 
something I never dreamed / could have 

... areal understanding of how beauty can 
be brought out from within a person, and 
made the most of. At the Success School, 

I learned how to attain normal weight (not 
by any starvation diet, either!) ; how to 
correct my posture; how to meet people 
confidently; how to choose my own clothes, 
do my own hair becomingly, and make up 
the right way for me. It took six weeks... 
of hard work, but I wouldn’t exchange the 
experience for anything! My DuBarry 
Success School lessons are going to last 
me a lifetime!” 


Cite Low Kicleardaore 


P.S. Esther Lou’s fiancé sent her first “after” 
pictures in to a contest for beautiful amateur 
models. She was accepted—and in the contest 
won second prize! (When the judges 

called her name, she fainted!) 


LISTEN to the DuBarry Success Magazine, 
featuring Ann Delafield, 
every Thursday at 11:30 A.M. on WOR. 











Richard Hudnut Salon, 693 Fifth Avenue NY'7 | 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me your new booklet. I am interested in infor- { 
mation about your i 
] Daytime Classes CZ Evening Classes | 
Miss | 
Mrs. | 
Address 
‘a Zone No., d 

City if any State | 
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The BRITISH ISLES 
STILL STAND 


You were the principal visi- 
tors to these Islands in the days 
before the war and never did 
you travel far as strangers, for 
continually you met reminders 
of our common heritage. Place 
names, alone, made you feel at 
home. But much more than that, 
birthplaces, ancestral homes and 
shrines, honored by the memory 
of the founders of the United 
States, served but to emphasize 
our kinship. 

In peacetime when you come 
again, time honored sites must 
share their age old interest with 
other and more recent shrines of 
pilgrimage. Cities which stood 
up to the fury of the enemy. 
Cities, towns and villages and 
whole areas of our countryside 
where your brave forces made 
their wartime homes. With what 
pride will fathers show their 
sons, and sons their parents and 
friends, the places where they 
prepared themselves to fight and 
conquer the common enemy in 
their desire for the liberation of 
mankind and the freedom of the 
world. 


Representation of British Railways in 
North America is maintained through 
T. D. Slattery, General Traffic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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TELEPHONE CALL 


HERE were so many soldiers 

standing or sitting in the tele- 

phone room that you couldn’t see 
the floor, I didn’t recognize any of 
them, although Pd just come over on 
the same ship with them from Italy. 
Behind a counter at the left of the en- 
trance, a row of girls sat at switchboards, 
their backs to the crowd, and at the 
counter, behind a glass partition, a gir] 
was writing down the numbers for calls 
to be put through, another was answer- 
ing questions, and another was collect- 
ing charges. I waited in line, and 
when my turn came said to the first 
girl, “I want to make a person-to-per- 
son call,” and gave her my wife’s name. 
She asked me for the number and I had 
to tell her I didn’t know it, because I'd 
forgotten it in two and a half years over- 
seas. 

“That’s all right,” she said. “Give 
me her street address.” 

I gave the telephone girl the address 
of my wife’s father and mother.in New 
York City. She’d been living with 
them ever since I'd been shipped over. 

“Ts that phone listed under your 
name!” she asked. 

“No,” I said, and gave her Mary’s 
father’s name. She wrote it down on a 
charge slip, flipped the charge slip upside 
down on a pile of others, and smiled at 
me. I moved over to the next window 
and asked the girl there if calls were 
getting through to New York. She said 
they were, but it took a little time. I 
sat down and began waiting again. 

The room had been set up at the 
staging area by the telephone company 
so that soldiers coming back from over- 
seas could call home as soon as they got 
ashore. There were no windows and 
the air was dry and stale. ‘The soldiers 
made a good deal of noise. 
On shipboard they had ap- 
peared neat enough, but 
now their uniforms looked 
shabby in comparison with 
the clean, new uniforms of 
the port personnel. I sat 
down by a table with some 
newspapers and periodicals on it and 
went through the pages of a tabloid. 
There were date lines from several big 
cities in the country, and almost every 
story was of murder, robbery, or scan- 
dal. I tried a movie magazine, but it 
was full of pictures and stories of actors 
and actresses who hadn’t been famous 
when [ left. There was nothing to do 
but try to convince myself I was really 
sitting in a Southern port waiting to talk 
with my wife in New York. It was a 
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fact, I knew, but it didn’t seem possi- - 


ble. 

“Sergeant Davis calling Kansas City, 
in Booth Four,” a woman’s voice said 
through a loudspeaker. “Private Ed- 
wards calling Chicago, in Booth Six- 
teen. Private Corey calling Louisville, 
in Booth One.” At each announce- 
ment a soldier started moving, and the 
men between him and his booth stepped 
aside and watched him pass down the 
aisle they had formed. I saw soldier 
after soldier slide into a booth, pull the 
door shut behind him with one hand, 
and lift the receiver off the hook with 
the other. “Through the glass of the 
doors, I saw their faces set and expres- 
sionless, closing out the people watch- 
ing. I wondered if they were also clos- 
ing their minds to what they were afraid 
they might hear. Looking at them, I 
remembered a funny idea I'd had as 
we were nearing shore that morning. 
I had been standing on deck, peering 
out toward the coastline of America, 
and it had looked just the same to me 
as other coastlines I had seen. It looked 
like a shelf extending out into the water, 
and I imagined that we were going to 
climb up on the shelf the same way we'd 
climbed up onto Africa and Europe, out 
of the sea, and that then we were. go- 
ing to walk inland, curiously, to see 
what it was like. It occurred to me 
that you could travel on the sea and 
come to any shore like that and climb 
up on it, and everywhere you went 
you'd find something different; the peo- 
ple that lived on each shelf looked differ- 


ent, the houses they lived in were dif- 
ferent, the language they spoke was — 
different. The shelf you ended up on_ 


depended on which way you went on 


the sea, and so the sea was the begin-— 


ning of the world, always 
the same, and the shelves 
were only smaller and less 
important parts of the world. 

It was a strange way to 
think of America and I 
hadn’t liked it, but it had 
seemed true enough at the 
time. Now I wished I hadn’t thought 


ch 


of it that way because it made me dif-. 


ferent from the people in America. So 
far as they were concerned, there was 


a place called America, and then there. 


was water in any direction and beyond 
the water were other lands. America 
was good just because it was America, 
and everybody understood that. It was 
the center of everything. The other 
lands, the ones across the seas, didn’t 
mean; much because they had little to 
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Home-made Oasis 


N A SIZZLING summer day, 
you can make your terrace 
or porch a very pleasant oasis. 


To accomplish this, merely serve 
tall, frosted Mint Juleps ... made 
with that smooth and distinctively 
different whiskey — Four Roses. 


Four Roses is still the same great 
whiskey today as it was before the 
war. It’s a combination of specially 
distilled whiskies — selected to 


achieve the magnificent flavor 
found only in Four Roses. 


Free Recipe Book 


To help you make Mint Juleps— 
and other mixed drinks—very much 
on the special side, we'll send you, 
free, the handsome new Four Roses 
recipe book. Write: Frankfort Dis- 
tillers Corporation, Dept. 40, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


The same great whiskey 
today as before the war is 


FOUR. 
ROSES 


"2 


ay 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York, 
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will you be able to go? What about comfort? And cost? Here’s what 
an American airman who has flown all over the world can tell you: 
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“No place worth seeing will be out of 
reach . . . The main routes are being 
flown daily — more than 110,000 miles 
of them. Key airfields are fully developed 
— hundreds more are in the making. The 
finest flying equipment ever designed will 
be ready for use soon after the war ends. 


“The peacetime versions of the big twin- 
, engine Curtiss Commando, for instance, 
will carry 36 to 45 people with all the 
comforts of a drawing room . . . soft, 
roomy seats — plenty of space — an at- 
tractive powder room — complete dining 
service—they Il be tops in luxury travel es 


“And as for speed . . . well, multi-engine 
transports can cross the country in six 
s . . 

hours. That gives you some idea of the 
concentration of power in their Wright 
Cyclone engines — the same dependable 
engines that power the B-29 Superforts 
and the giant Martin Mars. 


“Vacations in Mexico, in Rio, on the 

, Mediterranean, by air, may seem fantastic 
right now. Yet 27 airlines are already 
planning to take you to the markets and 
the playgrounds of the world at a cost 
well within your reach...” 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 


AIRPLANES © ENGINES © PROPELLERS 
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do with America. What they were do- 
ing was unimportant. 


Y thoughts were interrupted by 
an announcement on the loud- 
speaker. The sergeant sitting beside me 
slapped a friend on the shoulder. “There 
you are, Tommy,” he said. “That’s for 
you.” Tommy got up and walked to his 
booth. The door closed behind him and 
then he let out a whoop that could be 
heard all over the room. Everybody else 
laughed, and so did I. . 
There was a drinking fountain in 
one corner of the room. I edged over 


through the crowd and took a long 


drink. The men were noisier now, 
straining their voices to talk above their 
own original noise, and the girls sitting 
at the switchboards began looking at the 
chief operator and pointing to their ears. 
“You boys will have to keep quieter,” 
she said through the loudspeaker. “We 
just can’t even hear ourselves think.” 
She was cute about it but also angry. 


. The men shut up. 


The switchboard girls argued with 
Pittsburgh and Detroit and Chatta- 


- nooga. They sat on swivel chairs, ankles 


crossed and arms forward, holding back 
the completion of movements until more 
words came through their headpieces, 
talking into the mouthpieces that rest- 
ed on their chests. A new voice, thick 
with accents of the South, began calling 
out names and booth numbers, and | 
thought I heard my name, but the call 
was to Vermont. I got up and went 
nearer the amplifier and stood there 
waiting. Soldiers and officers were all 
mixed in together, melted into equal- 
ity by the need for reaching outside the 
Army and into civilian life. Looking at 
them took my thoughts back to the ship 
again and something that had happened 
as we came close to shore. As the tugs 
were pushing and pulling us toward a 
pier, somebody took down the ropes that 
had divided the decks into three areas, 
one to be occupied by officers, one for 
Army enlisted men, one for the Navy 
crew. The enlisted men and the crew 
drifted into the officers’ lounge and min- 
gled with the officers. Customs inspec- 
tors were there, and the civilian passen- 
gers and a reporter from a newspaper. 
Everybody mingled easily, and it all 
seemed appropriate to the occasion. 

' Then, before the ship touched the 
pier, we were told to get ready to de- 
bark. A gangway in the side of the ship 
had been opened up, and I went below 
and stood with a group by the opening, 
staring at another group of soldiers on 
the pier. The gangplank came up and 
touched, connecting us with land. A 


The Hartmann Pullman 
Tray Case... built to cradle 
more clothes... for trips” 

of longer duration. 
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LUGGAGE 
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the heart: 


grow fonder 
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Fond fer 


Of course you are. Perma-Lift can help you 
look young and beautiful, can give you that 
fashion silhouette so important today. In 
Perma-Lift the exclusive cushion insets at 
the base of the bra cups gently support your 
bust, remain soft yet firm through countless 
washings and wear. You'll find Perma-Lift 

at fine stores everywhere $1.25 to $2.50. 


e Made by the makers of Hickory 
Juniors, Girdles and Panties, ‘‘The 
Foundation of Loveliness.” Trust 
Perma-Lift and Hickory, trade- 
marks that have stood the test of 
time. A. Stein & Company, Chi- 
cago, New York and Los Angeles. 
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THE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


Another Hickory Success 





Avuilable again soon—the famous Louis Sherry Coffee 
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band started to play. We fried to 
walk off the ship and down the gang- 
plank. On the pier a port officer formed 
us into a ragged column and marched 
us to a train. The engineer waved at — 
us as we filed into the cars and sat down 
on the green plush seats. Then the 
train started up, jerkily, and the coun- 
tryside began moving past the windows. 
The train passed through a city with 
tall buildings and dusty automobiles 
standing bumper to bumper along the 
curbs, through the city’s slums, and then 
into a factory district. The windows 
of the factories were filled with girls 
in bright-colored sweaters. The girls. 
leaned out and waved, and the soldiers 
hooted and made catcalls. Other scenes 
of the day passed quickly through my: 
mind—a band to meet us at the station 
where we got off the train, a colonel 
telling us to behave ourselves because 
people would be watching us, a quart of 
fresh milk standing at each place at sup- 
per in the mess hall, and then the short 
walk to my barracks and lying there in - 
my bunk thinking that, if I wanted to, 
I could get up and put in a telephone call 
and talk to my wife. After a while, - 
the pleasure of thinking about making 
the call had worn off and I had begun 
to feel nervous, so I had got up and put 
on my coat and left the barracks and 
walked over to the telephone room. 


STOOD in the telephone room now 

and watched the men as they came 
out of the booths. Some of them were 
laughing and some were quiet, as though 
they were trying not to feel any emo- 
tion at all. Some of them looked as” 
though the thing that had happened to — 
theraieras too big to hold. They began ~ 
talking to strangers, telling them some-* 
thing, anything, of what had gone on 
in the booth. ‘Then they went out the — 
door into the night by themselves or sat _ 
down in the telephone room next to a 
friend and looked hurriedly through a 
magazine, not even seeing the pages. 
At last my own name was called out 
through the loudspeaker. I walked to- 
ward my booth, pulled the door shut, 
and picked up the receiver. 

—Joun E, Wueupeiis 7 
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(ADVANCE FOR PMS OF SATURDAY JUNE 
2 FROM AP NEWSFEATURES } 
HOLLYWOOD 
MOVIES NEED NEW FEMININE TALENT BE- 
CAUSE BETTER ACTRESSES ARE 40 OR CLOSE 
TO IT (4 BUST THAT 

BUST THAT—A.P. dispatch. 


Just thinking out loud, A.P.? 
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MUSICAL. 
EVENTS 


Midsummer 


OS-Lbtof! the 
Stadium Con- 
certs programs are 
made up of standard 
orchestral music, but 
occasionally the pa- 
trons are treated to 
d a might of opera or 
ballet, or even a siz- 
. able serving of popular tunes. Recently 
the Philharmonic-Symphony, under the 
direction of Al Goodman, devoted most 
‘of one evening to a program of popular 
songs, with Dinah Shore as soloist. ‘The 
concert was an emphatic success. Mr. 
Goodman, a knowing and experienced 
conductor, handled the orchestra with 
ease and efficiency. Some of the instru- 
mentalists seemed to be a trifle uncom- 
- fortable among the current airs, but Mr. 
Goodman was an alert and energetic 
guide. Miss Shore turned out to be one 
- of the most engaging soloists the Stadi- 
um Concerts have ever had, and-one of 
the most informal. She replied to greet- 
ings from the audience, chatted a bit 
with the customers, and, all told, gave 
a pleasantly impromptu touch to the 
program. Her singing was charming 
and expert, but the electrical ampli- 
fication wasn’t exactly flattering to her 
voice. ‘There are many concert sing- 
ers, it might as well be said, who would 
find it profitable to study Miss Shore’s 
skillful and often subtle treatment of 
texts and musical phrases. 

Something new in ballet presentation 
was exhibited at the Stadium in “Leon- 
ide Massine’s Ballet Russe Highlights,” 
with Mr. Massine and the accomplished 
Irina Baronova, Anna Istomina, Kath- 
ryn Lee, Andre Eglevsky, and Yurek 
Lazowski. The “Highlights” included 
a large assortment of short dance ar- 
rangements and excerpts from longer 
ballets, which gave. the six members of 
the group a busy evening. I watched 
all this on one of the hottest nights of 
the summer, but the dancers couldn’t 
have been more animated if they had 
been trying to keep warm. ‘The stage 
lighting was in general neatly managed, 
but the footlight shields prevented some 
of the spectators from seeing much of 
the dancers’ feet. 

The Stadium’s first operatic evening 
of the season presented Alexander 
Smallens conducting an all-Metropoli- 
tan cast in a lively, well-integrated first 
act of “Carmen.” Gladys Swarthout, 
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Design for Tomorrow 


BUILT-IN CLIMATE .. . Some like it hot . . . some like it cold... 


so science dreams up this convenient air-conditioning system for your 


postwar home. Don’t look for it too soon after V-Day . . . even in 
the ultra modern Grand Central Zone! And remember, whatever 
improvements the future may hold, there’s no improving on the 
fundamental convenience you enjoy when you live in this smart 
mid-town section. You're only minutes from Manhattan’s finest res- © 
taurants, shops, markets, theatres, key business districts. There’s a wide 
variety of surprisingly moderate apartments and delightful hotel 
suites of varied size within this zone. No wonder modern families 


prefer this section that offers so much for so little! 


Grand Central Zone 


RESIDENTIAL AREA 
290 PARK AVE. @ 300 PARK AVE. © 320-330 PARK AVE. @ 340-350 PARK AVE. 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc., Management 5 
400 PARK AVENUE e 420-430 PARK AVENUE 


Wm. A, White & Sons, Management 


PARK LANE e HOTEL CHATHAM e THE BARCLAY 
Rober? F. Carney, Mgr. Dwight A. Bartlett, Mgr. Wm. H. Rorke, Mgr. 





Bradford Bachrach knows 
how to photograph the 
charm and loveliness of 
a woman in her sixties. 


Bachrach; 
: 
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BRADFORD BACHRACH Photographer of Women— 683 Fifth Avenue » FABIAN BACHRACH Photographér of Men—307 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON » PROVIDENCE » EAST ORANGE « BALTIMORE » WASHINGTON »® PHILADELPHIA 









The Third Generation of a Famous Family of Portrait Photographers 
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SUPERCALE* 
"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
SHEETS 
Somerset Towels + Springfield Blankets 
“The Three Weavers’’ Throws 





who sang the title rdle, was an attractive 
and convincing heroine. Herbert Graf’s 
effective stage direction included a noy- 
el if not overwhelming bit of business— 
after the offstage fracas in the cigarette 
factory between Carmen and one of 
her fellow-workers, the helpless loser 
was carried across the stage. There 
was time for only one act that evening. 
As soon as the first-act curtain was 
drawn, the management announced 
that it would rain in fifteen minutes 
and advised the audience to leave. It 
was a very accurate prediction. 


LL of us who write about music 
have lost a valued friend and col- 
league in the death of Oscar Thomp- 


son, the music critic for the Suz. He . 


was a man of great gifts, industry, and 
perception, and his thorough knowledge 
of music was always at the service of 
his readers and his fellow-reviewers. 
Among Mr. Thompson’s sound and 
readable books are one of the great 
musical reference works, ““The Inter- 
national Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians,” which he edited, and an 
outstanding critical biography of De- 
bussy. —Roperr A. SIMoNn 


A navy lieutenant visited a studio the 
other day and confessed to a horrified Hol- 
lywood guide that he had never heard of 
Ingrid Bergman, Lauren Bacall or Jenni- 
fer Jones. He still thought Shirley Temple 
was a curly-headed moppet. 

~The Lieutenant, who was recently in 
command of a gun crew on an oil tanker, 
had been at sea for 32 months. He didn’t 
even know about Frank Sinatra. 


His favorite stars, he said, were Joan’ 


Crawford and Ginger Rogers. In fact, he 
was so behind the times that he didn’t even 
know that “Huba, huba” was a phrase de- 
noting a tender passion. 


The Lieutenant’s plight brings a rather. 


startling idea to mind. We have developed 
in the past several years an enormous num- 
ber of stars who are not, as they and we 
like to think, world famous at all—Har- 
old Heffernan in the San Francisco Ghron- 
icle. 


Why, Harold Heffernan! 


DEPT. OF UNDERSTATEMENT 
[From the News] 


At least a score of other women, some 
with children, screamed in terror as the 


man suddenly leaped upon a middle-aged - 


woman just emerging from the park, shook 
her violently by the throat, and pitched her 
to the sidewalk.... 

By the time he had run about 200 yards 
into the park and had knocked down five 
women, the detectives were upon him. He 
struggled but they hustled him into a car 
and rushed him to Roosevelt Hospital, 
where he was diagnosed as neurotic. 





... From the beginning, Oregon 
| ADE was destined to have a bright fu- 
ture. Itis one of Nature’s “treasure 
ec chests.” Its bountiful soil is blessed 
with moisture; soil that mothers the tall timber, the 
abundant orchards, the many products of farm and 
ranch. 


Oregon’s high yield of lumber, its fruits, vegetables, 
grains, livestock, wool, seafood and valuable ores 
fill trainloads of precious.wartime freight shipped 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Oregon with the East. 


The state’s industrious citizens . : . endowed with the 
pioneering spirit of individual enterprise... confi- 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” — 
Mutual network — every Sunday after- 
noon, 4 pm, E. W. T. 





dently look forward to prosperous postwar develop- 
ment. They point to the raw materials for industry, 
the power provided by Bonneville Dam, the coastline 
shipping ports and the convenient rail transportation. 


And, in peacetime, Oregon’s healthful climate, pleasant 
living conditions and remarkable scenic beauty will 
attract, not only vacationists, but many present-day 
“pioneers” who seek future security and contentment 
in the vast western area of your America. 

Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 


for information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in Oregon or other western states. 
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Setting the pace is De os Worth 
: [ine 
for the coach streamliners Meat or breakfast jn the cheerful Pace- 


“maker dining car is attractively served at 
an attractive price. Yet even on this thrifty 


of tomorrow menu, New York Central allows service 


men and women a special discount. 











Fest Gate wt sacl 


This young lady’s meeting her Navy Dad 
for the first time. So now she’s beauty » 
napping in the special Women’s Coach, 
where the Maid watches over her while 
Mother's in the. dining car. 


WOMEN'S 
COACH 











Modern Stat 7 sce Boudote On Wheels 


At night, when coach lights dim to a Thanks to Pacemaker’s spacious, 
soothing blue, the Pacemaker’s pillow- well-appointed dressing lounges, 
soft seats can be slanted back to a sleep- it’s easy for a woman to keep look- 
inviting angle. Passengers who wish ex- ing her best . . . even when travel- 


tra pillows can rent them for a trifle, ing light in wartime. 







PORTER KEEPS 
\— CAR NEAT 





B* DAY, uniforms mingle with civil- the war, it has shuttled night after 
ian clothes in the cheery dining night between New York and Chicago 
and lounge cars. By night, coach lights. . . speeding 1,700,000 wartime pas- 
dim ... seats lean restfully back...talk  sengers on their way .. . setting the 
sinks to silence...andonly the hum of _ pace today for those finer coach stream- 
the wheels hints that these passengers _ liners that will add new thrills to the 
are gliding over the Water Level Route _ thrifty travel of tomorrow. 


\ ona schedule almost as fast as the 20th 


Century’s own. FREE! NEW, ENLARGED BOOKLET ‘Behind the 
ce aie ; Scenes of a Railroad at War’’—containing 13 cut- 
For this is New York Central Ss away pictures of 20th Century Limited, caboose, 


: : 0 f engine cab, troop train, mail car, hospital train, 
streamlined, air-conditioned, all-coach etc, Write Room 12218, 466 Lexington Ave. 


Pacemaker. Launched shortly before New York 17, N. Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


NEW YORK CENTRA 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 
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LOUNGE CAR 
STEWARD 





Favorite 


he Club-Observation Lounge is open 
to all Pacemaker passengers without 
charge. Always a favorite spot with. 
travelers who want to chat, read, play 


cards or enjoy refreshments, 






OBSERVATION 


LOUNGE || une 
















Through wide Pacemaker windows, many 
a returned fighter has renewed acquaint- 
ance with America... the tall-cities, busy 
factories and white-steepled villages along 
the Water Level Route. 
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Turee Exoric TAates, by 


-CoBs’s 


BOOKS 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


Philip 
Freund (Pilgrim House). The first 
of these long short stories concerns an 
irresponsible young Colombian stu- 
dent in Mexico City, the second is 
about a fabulous old swindler in 
Panama. In both instances an origi- 
nal and conscientious talent is brought 
to the study of a character, which, 
however, is studied too hard and too 
long. It is only the third story of the 
collection that is wholly successful. In 
it a group of ill-assorted people travel 
on a freighter from New York to 
Venezuela. By the time they reach 
their destination, the author, in clear 
and harmonious prose, has not only 
made the journey real and interest- 
ing but has let us observe for a brief, 
vivid moment the serene spirit of an 
unusual character. At his best, or 
even at his’second best, Mr. Freund 
is a serious and penetrating writer. 

CavaALcaDE, edited by B. D. 
Zevin (World). Readers who make 
the slightest pretensions to keeping 
up would probably not be caught 
dead looking into this volume of se- 
lections from the old-fashioned works 
of Irvin S. Cobb. Nevertheless, the 
editor, by collecting the stories of an 
author who was as soundly Ameri- 
can as Mark Twain, has done a valu- 
able service to those capable of rec- 
ognizing the vital in the sentimental 


_ and the original in the homely. 
"THe “THREE-CORNERED 


Hat, by 
Pedro Antonio de Alarcén (Bittner). 
A handsome edition of the famous 
Spanish novel in a new translation by 
Lawrence M. Levin, illustrated with 
twenty-one hand-colored woodcuts 
by Fritz Kredel. Although the price 
is rather steep ($12.50), most col- 
lectors will probably decide the book 
is worth it. 


GENERAL 


| Bones OF ConTENTION, by Lord Van- 


| 


’ says, bearing such titles as 


b. »”» 
many, 


A coleman of es- 
“The New 
Morality,” “Reform and Precau- 
tion,” and “Peace Terms for Ger- 
in which the author reaf- 
firms and adds to his indictment of 
the Germans in “Lessons of My 
Life” and “Black Record.” Lord 
Vansittart doesn’t love the Germans 
any more today than he did yester- 
day or the day before, but his book 
is by no means merely an outburst 


sittart (Knopf). 


of anger. He has drawn plenty of 
evidence from history to support his 
contention that the Germans are a 
bad lot, militarily overeager and po- 
litically immature, and his program 
for them (“destroy Germany’s mili- 
tary strength... decentralize her 
...and let the smaller states draw 
together, particularly in the eco- 
nomic sphere’) is a long way from 
the program of total extinction he 
has been accused of advocating. Ac- 
tually, it may be a good program for 
the United Nations to get started on. 


Marta oF Muscovy, by Phil Stong 


(Doubleday, Doran). A full-length 
biography of Catherine I, the peasant 
girl who, rung by rung and man by 
man, eiinibed the ladder that led 
from her father’s cabin to the throne 
of Russia. The story of her rise 
from mop to sceptre is a good one 
and Mr. Stong, who has. strayed 
rather far from the scenes and sim- 
plicities of his native Iowa, tells it for 
all it is worth. There are times when 
his prose has a slightly amazed look, 
as if he were watching the ascent 
of his heroine through the eyes of 
one of the rustics in “State Fair,” 
but anybody hunting for a “good 
warm-weather book can stop hunt- 
ing here. 


Tue Srory OF THE GREAT GEOLO- 


cists, by Carroll Lane Fenton and 
Mildred Adams Fenton (Double- 
day, Doran). The riddle of the rocks 
and how it was solved by such geol- 
ogists as Aristotle, “Theophrastus, 
Strabo, and, in more modern times, 
James Hutton, Wilham Smith, 
Adam Sedgwick, Louis Agassiz, and 
David Dale Owen. A good book 
for (1) people who have always in- 
tended to find out what geology is 
all about and (2) young rock col- 
lectors of both sexes who would like 
to know about the notable men who 
have had the same general idea. Il- 
lustrated. 


PRIMER FOR WHITE FOoLks, edited by 


Bucklin Moon (Doubleday, © Do- 
ran). A five-hundred-page anthology 
of writings and indif- 
ferent—about the American Negro. 
Mr. Moon, who has drawn_ his 
material from many 





good, bad, 


and scattered 


‘places, says in his introduction that 


it is intended for the average Ameri- 
can who feels disturbed by the rising 
racial tension and by the paradox of 
the relationships between white and 
Negro in a democracy. He might 
have said, more accurately, that it is 








opine CESK SRS, 


... sparkles with 


both fun and feeling.” 


—CuHRISTOPHER Mor Ley 





by john ME Cipey 


“ , . these adventures of a young 
American living in a Presbyterian 
mission in China are about as blithe 
and diverting a chronicle of a happy 
childhood as you would come 
across in a month of Sundays. . 
Readers of The New Yorker will 
recognize some of the Espeyan 
sagas. . The account ought to 
make Happy reading for all Presby- 
terians, also all non-Presbyterians.” 
—FrANnk SuLLIvAN, New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review 


This isa BORZOI BOOK. 
for sale at all bookshops * $2.00 


ALFRED « A * KNOPF 


BRS KCBS I CRE 


The Season’s 
Top Extravaganza 


EVERYTHING 
RUSILES 


by MANNIX WALKER 


Author of Count on Two Days 


DODD, MEAD $Atallbookstores $2.50 





W hen you re on the 
West Coast 


It’s Allen We: itherk ry / 


and 


THE HOLLYWOOD BOOK STORE? 


6760 HOLLYWOOD BLVD HOLLYWOOD 28 
4z << OR MAIL US YOURORDER %% 
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TRAVELING’S NO FUN 


These war rushed days, more than 
ever, we Strive to be an oasis of com- 
fort for those who must travel to do 
their part in winning victory. 

When urgent business brings you 
to Southern California, please send 
us your reservation as far in advance 
as possible. 

If your trip can be postponed, re- 
member our trees and flowers, sun- 
shine and sparkling pool will still be 
waiting for you when peace is ours. 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 


and Bungalows 





BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 





Wooly-wash your woolens... 
sweaters, scarfs, socks, blankets . 
and see how Wooly revitalizes the 
wool, restores the nap. 


Ra, yal Rense, Ure. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
At department stores and specialty shops 


Hotel 
00 SEVELT 


GRILL 


For an evening of fun 


EDDIE STONE 


and his orchestra 
at Dinner and Supper Dancing 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


— A Hilton Hotel — 
Dean Carpenter, General Mgr. 









a revealing examination of how the 
Negro got to be looked upon as a 
second-class citizen, in the North as 
well as in the South, and why he 
doesn’t intend to stay that way. 
There are pieces by Sterling Brown, 
Erskine Caldwell, Dorothy Parker, 
Lillian Smith, Thomas Sancton, and 
Carey McWilliams. 

SON OF THE WILDERNESS, by Linnie 
Marsh Wolfe (Knopf). A full- 
length life of John Muir, the Ameri- 
can naturalist and mechanical genius 
who has been called, and was, one of 
the most versatile Americans since 
Benjamin Franklin. Very earnest, 
very well documented, and, consid- 
ering the material the author had to 
work with, rather unforgivably dull. 


Illustrated. 
Hisrory IN THE WrRiTING, by the 
foreign correspondents of Time; 


Life, and Fortune; edited by Gor. 
don Carroll (Duell, Sloan & Pearce ). 
All around the world’s mulberry 
bush by the various ladies and gen- 
tlemen who enjoy the advantages 
and privileges of the superior shuttle 
service that Mr. Henry Luce oper- 
ates between Rockefeller Center and 
foreign points. Whether one likes 
or dislikes the publications these cor- 
respondents work for, the fact. is 
evident, as this collection of their 
dispatches from 1941 to D Day dem- 
onstrates, that a more able group of 
journalists has rarely been gathered 
together. In this volume’s assortment 
are pieces by such practiced operatives 
as Jack Belden, John Hersey, Robert 
Sherrod, John Scott, Margaret 
Bourke-White, and Charles Wer- 
tenbaker. 

Best Sports Srorigs oF 1944, edited 
by Irving T. Marsh and Edward 
Ehre (Dutton). Fifty-odd sketches 
from the columns of newspapers and 
magazines, for the benefit of sports 
fans, many of whom have seen these 


stories already and many of whom. 


probably won’t care if they have. The 
compilers, one a working journalist, 
cover a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding yachting in wartime and the 
discovery of old Sam Langford, the 
onetime boxing champion, skiing in a 
New Hampshire town. The volume 
ends with a register of sports records. 
Photographs. 


VERSE 


Tue War Poets: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
THE War Poerry oF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, edited by Oscar 
Williams (John Dar}: Is war poe- 


try a nonsensical category? Mr, 
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Write for Free Booklet — 
** Favorite Rum Recipes’ 


HAVANA CLUB 


BRAND 


PUERTO RICAN ROM 


, 86 Proof 
Distilled and Bottled in Hato Rey, P. R., by JOSE ARECHABALA, 
S. A., of Puerto Rico, INC. Sole Agents, WILLIAMS IMPORTERS, 
a Division of R.C. Williams &Co., Inc., GIOFifth Ave., New York 








INDESCRIBABLE 
DOROTHY ROSS 


and her frisque songs 





Never a cover 
or minimum 
charge 


HOTEL 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


23 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 23rd STREET 
Makers of Art : 
Hair Pieces 


For partly or all bald scalps! 


Our 32 years of experience 
have made many disappointed 
people happy again. 


Invisible inside Transforma- 
tions for young ladies. 


CHARLES & ERNEST, Ine. 
109 East 47th St., New York WI 2-5571 


ZUCCA’ 


RESTAURANT 


For 27 years a landmark for those who prefer the 
best food, tastefully prepared and masterly served. 


Luncheon $1.00 — Dinner $1. 60. Closed 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE e MUSIC ® Mondays 
118 W. 49TH ST. e BR. 9-5511 
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Williams begins his sizable (485- 
page) book with comments by some 





a. Wee se * ° ; 


of the poets involved, and this ques- 
tion receives an interesting variety of 
answers. The editor has flung a large 


‘net. He rightly accents the impor- 


tance of Wilfred Owen, the finest 
poet produced during the first great 
war and whose work has long been 
out of print. “The Poetry of World 
War I,” “Poems by the Men in the 
Armed Forces of England and 
America,” and “War Poems by the 
Civilian Poets” are the book’s chief 
headings. The result seems overlong. 


Certain excellent poems appear to be 


surrounded by rather large areas of 
dull observation and fancy double 
talk. On the other hand, such a com- 
prehensive selection gives the reader 
a general sense of the poetic climate, 
and every serious reader can try to 
make out for himself in what direc- 
tion postwar poetic tides may flow. 
Biographical notes, and many photo- 
graphs of the poets. 


: SHort Is THE Time: Poems 1936- 


1943, by C. Day Lewis (Oxford). 
Lewis, a comrade-in-arms of Au- 
den and Spender in the crusading 
days of his youth, quickly fell back 
into the upholstered ease of old-fash- 
ioned rhetoric and has been lost to 
the van for some time. He is still, 
however, capable of a lovely song, 
and some of the simpler and more 
realistic pieces of verse in this new 
book are very moving. . 


MYSTERY AND CRIME 


Tue Fear Makers, by Darwin L. 


* 


Teilhet (Appleton-Century). Cap- 
tain Allen Eaton, returning from 
France with a head injury and a 
touch of amnesia, is annoyed to find 
that his Washington firm, which had 
formerly done public-opinion polls, 
has been taken over by some men 
whoare disseminating racial and anti- 
labor propaganda. Eaton is supposed 
to be convalescing, but he goes back 
to work and rounds up the scoundrels 
responsible with the aid of a young 
refugee girl who saw the same sort of 
thing happen in Berlin before she 
left. A good idea—too good, in fact, 
for the formula in which it is pre- 
sented, that of the narrow-squeak 
novel. 


Murper-Go-Rounp, by C. P. Don- 


nel, Jr. (McKay). Young Anthony 
Costello, an American working for 
the British Intelligence, flies to Stock- 
holm in 1943 disguised as a French- 
man, this apparently being the ap- 


proved method of finding out if the 








Roaster-fresh coffee 
made right in the cup 


Roaster-fresh because in Nescafe all the 
fresh flavor of newly-roasted coffee 
is sealed in by added carbohydrates, 


“J GIVE IT AS MY OPINION,” said the Chief Justice, “that a perfect cup of 
coffee is as rare as a verdict that pleases both sides.” “Objection! Try this!” laughed 
the Court Crier, quickly stirring up a cup of Nescafé, The Justice tasted it and 
shouted, “Hot Diggity! Complaint dismissed!” 


You'll be just as excited. For here’s how Nescafé brings you a real high in coffee en- 

joyment. In a way that only Nestlés knows, an extract is made from fine coffees fresh 

from the roaster... then instantly its flavor is sealed in! You release this locked-in 
LEE. freshness by just adding hot water. 


< ee ot So easy to prepare...no coffee maker to get ready or 
: r clean up... no grounds to dispose of. A teaspoonful of 
Nescafé makes a cupful—for only about 1¢. No waste... 
you make exactly the amount you need—and just the 
strength you like. 
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NESCAFE (PRONOUNCED NES-CAFAY) IS A NESTLE PRODUCT, COMPOSED OF EQUAL PARTS OF SKILL- 
FULLY BREWED SOLUBLE COFFEE AND ADDED CARBOHYDRATES (DEXTRINS, MALTOSE AND DEXTROSE) 
ADDED SOLELY TO PROTECT THE FLAVOR *& *& %& NESTLE’S MILK PRODUCTS, INC., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








PIPE SMOKING 


When conditions permit, cool, 
sweet-smoking Kirsten pipes will 
again be available at leading 
dealers everywhere. Right now, 
these fine pipes are all distrib- 
uted by the armed forces to 
overseas service men. Scien- 
tifically designed, the Kirsten 
pre-cools each puff of , 
smoke, Irritating tars and / 
oils are condensed and ; 
trapped in the big radia- 
tor, leaving milder, / 
sweeter smoke to enter / 
the mouth, throat and 
lungs. 
























When you 
are able to 


Kirsten, youll 
be glad you 
waited! 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
- "Dept. 136 


Don’t let _ 
ht Seattle 1, Wash. 


Buy War Bonds! 
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Germans are trying to negotiate 
peace through a Swedish industrial- 
ist. Next year, the industrialist, now 
in America, is killed, and Costello, of 
course, is the boy to find out how 
and why. If the espionage seems 
muddled at times, there’s plenty of 
shooting to make up for it, as well 
as a nice little romance. 

Ticur Ropg, by Allison Burks (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce). A young lady sten- 
ographer is hired by the Thorndyke 
family of California to impersonate 
the late Miss Dorinda LaCroix, a 
niece who died in France, for the 
fairly unusual reason that this will 
spare Dorinda’s ailing grandmother 
the shock of hearing of her death. 
This situation, as one might surmise, 
means plenty of trouble for the sten- 
ographer as well as some corpses for 
the police. Nice enough, in its breath- 
less way. 

ExperT In Muroper, by Charles L. 
Leonard (Doubleday, Doran). Paul 
Kilgerrin, an excessively hard-bitten 
private detective, himself 
smarter than the combined military 
intelligence services of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, 
not to mention our State Department, 
the organization on whose behalf he 
is working. ‘The case involves a lit- 
tle matter of Arab unrest in North 
Africa after the Allied invasion, and 
practically everyone from Cairo to 
Casablanca seems to have a knife out 
for Kilgerrin. More bloodshed, in 


fact, than sense. 


pre ves 


The editors of Poetry call your atten- 
tion to a regrettable error in the May 
issue. James Laughlin’s poem, The Ava- 
lanche, should end with the line “monu- 
ment to self-destruction!” (page 73). The 
next line, “Love you that so long a,” is the 
beginning of another poem whose title, 
The Shape of Love, was unfortunately 
omitted.—Postcard sent to subscribers to 


| Poetry. 


Oh, don’t be so fussy. 


O PIONEERS DEPARTMENT 
(DIZZY HEIGHTS DIVISION) 


[From Appalachia, organ of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club} 


Sunday, June 17. First ascent, by an 
oficial A.M.C. group, of Rhode Island’s 
highest mountain, Jerimoth Hill, 812 ft. 
(Jerimoth was formerly surveyed as 799 
ft. and Durfee Hill as 806 ft.; Durfee has 
now shrunk to 804 ft.) We shall visit the 
site of the first Rhode Island Greening 
Apple tree on the homestead of Solomon 
Drowne, first professor of Botany at 
Brown University. 
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Part of the virtue of Modern furniture de- 
sign lies in "free-form" arrangements and 
settings which we show so well .. . and 7 
know how to do so well! 


¢ 
Woders: : 


OPEN THURS, till 9 P.M. DAILY, SAT. till 6 
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41 W. 8th St. 
Greenwich Village _ 


JULY 28, 1945 


1033-1st Ave. 
Sutton Place 


TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 





OuR Intelligence Department has already re- 
ported that occasionally Dewat’s is not available 
as usual. But grand strategy dictates waiting for 
this superb Scotch. Because Dewar’s guality—winner 


of sixty world honours—is still available as usual! 


HONOURS OF 


The Gordon Highlanders 


( Captain) 


Mysore — Vittoria — Peninsula — Waterloo 
Egypt, 1882, 1884 —Defense of Ladysmith 
Marne, 1914, ’18—Cambrai 1917—Vittcrio Veneto 1917, 718 


HONOURS OF 
DEWAR’S “White Label” 


Award, Lucerne, honouring Dewar's 
Switzerland, 1923 White Label for 
.. . one of more 2 . J 3 Excellence in Scotch 
than 60 medals EV VWY Yeo ysl Whisky. 





W bite Label 
Medal Scotch for more than 80 years 
Victoria Vat 


“None Finer”—Liqueur Scotch 
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REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


On plane after plane, “rising suns” line up beside “swastikas” as the men and 



























planes that helped smash the Nazis join the fight against the Japs. * Strange 
are the island-dotted open seas to the pilots who earned their “swastikas” 

i over the hedgerows and winding 

rivers of the European Continent. 
* But familiar as the voice of 
an old friend is the smooth- 


running power of their 





Allison engines. Pilots 
learned half a world away 
that the name Allison 
means quality 
workmanship — 


and a reliable, 





dependable product. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





P-38 —Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


More than 65,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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MOTORS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE A1r—NBC Network 

















THE THEATRE 
(E, and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—The Broadway version of an all- 
Negro play that made its first appearance in 
Harlem and is certainly something for you to 
see. Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director and 
Hilda Simms is in the cast. (Mansfield, 47, W. 
CI 6-9056 Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dark of THE Moon—An American folk legend about 
a witch boy and a mortal girl turns out very 
agreeably in the hands of an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Carol Stone and Richard Hart. With some 
fine old songs. (46th Street, 46, \W. CI 6-6075. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dear RutH—A comedy about a girl and a soldier 
that is a good deal like a lot of others but still 
quite pleasant. With Augusta Dabney and Lenore 
Lonergan. (Henry Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Thurs, and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Giass MENAGERIE—A tremendously touching story 
about a mother who tries to bully her whole family 
into happiness. Beautifully played by a cast con- 
sisting of Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie 
Haydon, and Anthony Ross. Winner of the Drama 
Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. BR 9-3565. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat=at- 2:40.) 

Harvey—About a man who takes up with a six- 
foot ra»bit, and one of the most engaging fan- 
tasies in years. Frank Fay and Josephine Hull 
give magnificent performances. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 9-4566. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

} Rememser MAMA—John van Druten’s moving and 
humorous adaptation of the Kathryn Forbes novel 
of a Norwegian family in San Francisco. Mady 
Christians and Oscar Homolka head a cast which 
also includes Frances Heflin and Adrienne Gess- 
ner, Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II 
are the fortunate producers. (Music Box, 45, W. 
CI 6-4636. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. 
Thurs. and Sat. at 2:35.) 

THe Late Georce Aptey—A very intelligent treatment 
of John Marquand’s nove! about Boston, Leo G. 
Carroll’s portrait of Anley is nearly perfect. 
With Janet Beecher and Percy Waram. (Lyceum, 
45, E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Lire with FatHer—This high-spirited comedy, based 
on the late Clarence Day’s stories, is now in its 
sixth year. Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill play 
Father and Mother. (Empire, B’way at 40. PE 
6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Bloomer Girt—A big, beautiful show somewhat 
handicapped by a rather routine book and not 
exactly memorable music. Agnes de Mille’s bal- 
lets, however, are superb, and the cast, which in- 
cludes Joan McCracken, Nanette Fabray, and 
Mabel Taliaferro, is remarkably attractive. (Shu- 
bert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Carouset—This musical version of ‘‘Liliom’’ is an- 
other triumph for Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II. Agnes de Mille arranged the 
dances, Jo Mielziner designed the sets, and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian is the director. A Theatre Guild 
production. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 

Fottow tHe Girts—Gertrude Niesen demonstrating 
how to put over a song in a piece about sailors and 
girls. Nice, if rudimentary, entertainment. Guy 
Bolton and Eddie Davis wrote the book. (Broad- 
hurst, 44, W. CI 6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

MarinkA—A summer entertainment based on the 
Mayerling story. The music is rather agreeable; 
the book is just a nuisance. With Joan Roberts, 
Harry Stockwell, Romo Vincent, and Luba Ma- 
lina. (Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30.) 

OxtaHoma!—Splendid musical version of “Green 
Grow the Lilacs,” contrived by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II and produced by the 
Theatre Guild. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4-4664. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and 
Sat, at 2:30.) 

On tHe Town—A lot of attractive, lively youngsters, 
including Nancy Walker and Sono Osato, in a 
fine musical, mainly about three sailors and their 
girls. (Martin Beck, 45, W. CI 6-6363. Nightly, 














A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM. THURSDAY, AUG. 2, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, AUG. 11 


except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2340.) 

Sone of NorwAy—The life of Grieg, as set to ar- 
rangements of some of his own music. Good-look- 
ing and pleasant to listen to, but the book is mod- 
erately foolish. With Helena Bliss, Lawrence 
Brooks, and Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 45, W. CO 
5-2412. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Up in CentraAt PArK—Romberg songs, cheerful dances 
devised by Helen Tamiris, and a lot of pretty 
scenery and costumes do a lot to redeem a fairly 
pedestrian book. Noah Beery impersonates Boss 
Tweed, and Maureen Cannon and Wilbur Evans 
take care of the romance. (Broadway, B’way at 
53. CI 7-2887. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY 


Ice SHow—‘‘Hats Off to Ice,’’ produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed., Thurs., and 
Sat. at 2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places at which you'll find dance music, 
and/or other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed or have fill-in performers on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead before 
starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, 
at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers 
seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice.) 


Ameassavor Garpen, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 


Lande’s orchestra plays soothing dance music in 
this cool, underground retreat. 
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BittMore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—An 


old favorite, uninhabited for quite a while, is 
again in business, with Cardini (one of our more 
expert magicians), a dance team, and Henry 
King’s orchestra. 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
Paula Laurence, Josh White, and Beatrice Kraft, 
which is a lot higher than par anywhere in this 
August. Also, Edmond Hall’s talented band. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2- 
2737)—Imogene Coca, who apparently can’t help 
being funny, accomplished piano playing by Mary 
Lou Williams and Cliff Jackson; John Kirby’s 
orchestra for dancing. 

EL Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Where 
Joe D’Andrea’s orchestra and Chiquito’s rumba 
band supply the music and the customers supply 
the scenery. * 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—For a peaceful din- 
ner in stately surroundings and sedate romping 
to the music of Eddie Davis’s and Gil Murray’s 
orchestras. 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Very 
large, very vivid, very fancy, and sometimes al- 
most too bustling. Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and 
a rumba band. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Mpyrus, the infal- 
lible mind-reader, is in the Cotillion Room, along 
with Stanley Melba’s bouncy dance music.... 
Another Melba orchestra is in the Café Pierre 
during dinner and supper. Tea dancing daily. 

PiazA, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Garwood Van's 
and Mark Monte’s cheery bands alternate on the 
stand in the Persian Room; Walter Liberace plays 
piano, and there is also a dance team, for conven- 
tion’s sake....Tea dancing daily in the Palm 
Court. 

St. Regis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—A roman- 
tic, way-upstairs, long-ago-and-far-away setting 
for dinner and supper. Paul Sparr’s orchestra for 
dancing. 

Savoy-PLaza, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—In the 
Café Lounge, handsome and sort of dressy, your 
words are set to sweet music by London’s Roy 
Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s marimba 
band. Tea dancing daily. 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—What to do with 
the children on Nurse’s night off. Ernie Holst’s 
orchestra and Alberto Linno’s rumba band. 

Watoorr-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—The 
Starlight Roof has Jane Pickens singing at the 


supper hour. Standard dance music by George 


Olsen’s orchestra and gay dance music by Mischa 
Borr’s band. ... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is in 
the Lounge Restaurant. . 
MiscettaNneous—At the cog roucE, 65 E. 56 (PL 3- 
8887): small and elegant, with lively music by 
Dick Wilson’s orchestra. .. . 1-2-3 clus, 123 E. 54 
(PL 3-9131): a darksome glade in which to listen 
to the rambling piano solos of Roger Stearns; no 
dancing. ... VERSAILLES, 151 E. 50 (PL 8-o0310): 
Jerry Cooper and a collection of beautiful put 
not very animated girls in their summer doldrums. 
Joe Ricardel’s orchestra. On -Thurs., Aug. 9, 
Dick Smart will replace Mr. Cooper, if anyone 





cares. ... CASINO RUSSE, 157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116):a 


show full of those cozy old dagger dances and 
Russian torch songs but really starring the chef; 
Cornelius Codol!ban’s orchestra. ... spivy's ROOF, 
139 E. 57 (EL 5-9215): Spivy, singing songs no 


mother ever taught her, and Carter and Bowie’s 


piano duets; no dancing. ... & cHIco, 80 Grove, 
at Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-4646): a very pleasant 
and un-Sheridan Square mixture of Latin cook- 
ery, Latin atmosphere, and Latin music.... 
COPACABANA, 10 E. 60 (PL 8-1060): back in its 
noisy old groove, with Enric Madriguera’s and 
Joel Herron’s orchestras and the customary lacka- 
daisical floor show, which includes Mitzi Green. 
. + «ASTOR ROOF, B’way at 44 (CI 6-6000): large, 


cool, and full of young fry seething to Gene 


Krupa’s music, ... ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Central Pk. 
S. (CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s orchestra. ... NEW 
YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. at 34 (ME 3-100c): Sontiy 
Dunham’s orchestra (to be replaced by Chuck 
Foster’s on Mon., Aug. 6) and an ice show. 
- +. PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 6-s5000): 
Woody Herman’s orchestra. ... Roosevett, Madi- 
son at 45 (MU 6-9200): Eddie Stone’s orchestra. 

Warm-weather note: Over in Brooklyn, the Ma- 
rine Roof of the sossert, Montague and Hicks 
Sts. (MA 4-8100), with its open-air deck and that 
colossal view of the harbor, has supper dancing 
Fri. and Sat. Eves. 


Mosrtty For Music—No dancing, unless otherwise in- 
dicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 1o.(CH 2- 
6683): spécialités de la maison by Muggsy Span- 
ier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee Russell, and other 
selected Old Masters. ... VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 
7 Ave. S., at 11-(CH 2-9355): Art Hodes’ 
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Yes, sure, what else would have 
such a wonderful look... 

these fine, fine, superfine American 
cashmeres are in a class by 

themselves. Having a brace of 
Hadleys is like falling heir to 

grandmother's emeralds — but a 
sight more wearable around 

campus! Pullovers, 13.00 — 
cardigans, 14.00. 
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sterling trio, which has Max Kaminsky as 
trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; Don Frye 
as solo pianist; the Lion and his Calypso songs; 
dancing. ... DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5-9511): 
Sidney Catlett’s band, Al Casey’s new trio, and 
Billie Holiday; dancing. ... Onyx, 57 W. 52 (EL 
5-7835): Hot Lips Page heading up his new 
band, and Stuff Smith’s trio. ... JIMMY RYAN'S, 53 
W. 52 (EL 5-9600): a hot trio in which you will 
find Danny Alvin and Hank Duncan; dancing. 
Aut Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124 
(MO 2-8600): just for the fine view of the Hud- 
son and dance music by Ron Perry’s orchestra 
and a rumba band... . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Cen- 
tral Pk. W. at 67 (RH 4-4700): a small green 
jungle, pleasant for a summer dinner outdoors, 
with casual dance music now and then. 
A few sidewalk cafés: Brevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. 
at 12. 


ART 


Grours—At the sascock, 38 E. 57: new paintings by 
members of the gallery’s group; also, a few nine- 
teenth-century works. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 31. ... CONTEMPORARY 
arts, 106 E. 57: paintings by twenty-four artists 
who have had their first one-man shows here. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through 
Aug. 15.... FERARGIL, 63 E. 57: oils and water 
colors from Thomas Eakins to the present. Mon. 
through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Aug. 31....ko00Tz, 15 E. 57: the gallery’s group, 
including such artists as William Baziotes, Fer- 
nand Léger, and Byron Browne. Mon. through 
Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31.... 
KRAUSHAAR, 32 E. 57: a summer show by Louis 
Bouché, Russell Cowles, Iver Rose, and others. 
Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through 
Aug. 31.... MIDTOWN, 605 Madison, at 58: a sea- 
sonal retrospective show by the gallery’s group. 
Mon, through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through 
Aug. 31.... MILCH, 108 W. 57: Sidney Laufman, 
Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll, and others. Mon. 
through Fri., 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Sept. 15. 
... O'CONNOR, 640 Madison, at 59: a miscellane- 
ous group of European and American artists, in- 
cluding Velasquez, Ghislandi, Rosa Bonheur, and 
George Luks. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 
P.M.; through Aug. 31.... PASSEDOIT, r21 E. 57: 
painting and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José 
de Creeft, and others. Mon. through Fri., 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31....PERLS, 32 E. 
58: American, French, and Cuban paintings. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through 
Sept. 8.... Rosenserc, 16 E. 57: nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century French artists. Mon. through 
Fri., 9:30 A.M. to § P.M.; through Aug. 31. 

Metropolitan Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—The Greek col- 
lection, arranged in a new setting to show thevde- 
velopment of Greek art; also, prints and drawings 
by Goya; and (through Sept. 3), an exhibition, 
sponsored by the Treasury Department, of paint- 
ings and drawings of the war in the Pacific, by 
American artists. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

Museum oF Moopern Art, 11 W. 53—A large exhibi- 
tion selected from the Museum’s collection of 
painting and sculpture. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 
P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; through Nov. 4. 

Museum oF Non-Osvective PAINTING, 24 E, 54—Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
10 AM. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15. 

War Art—At the INTERNATIONAL BLDG., Mezzanine 
floor, Rockefeller Center: paintings centering on 
the activities of the U.S. Medical Corps, by twelve 
American artists, including Joseph Hirsch, Peter 
Blume, John Steuart Curry, and Francis Criss; 
sponsored by Abbott Laboratories. Weekdays 11 
A.M. to 6 p.M.; Sun., 1 to 6 P.M.; through Aug. 
14. 


MUSIC 


Stavium Concerts—Tentative programs—Philhar- 
monic-Symphony: Alexander Smallens conduct- 
ing, through Sun., Aug. 5, and Tues. through 
Sat., Aug. 7-11; Robert Stolz conducting, Mon., 
Aug. 6. Highlights: “La Bohéme,” with ‘Grace 
Moore and Jan Peerce, Aug. 2-3; Todd Duncan, 
baritone, Aug. 4; Emanuel List, bass, and Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, soprano, Aug. 6; Eleanor Fine, 
piano, Aug. 8; Misha Elman, violin, Aug. 9; 
John Corigliano, vioim, Aug. 11. (Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, Amsterdam Ave. at 138. AU 3-3400. At 
8:30 P.M. Midtown ticket office: Steinway Bldg., 
113 W. 57. CI 7-5534. In case of rain, last-minute 
plans will be broadcast at 5, 6, and 7 P.M. over 
WNYC. Fifth Avenue buses marked ‘‘Stadium” 
leave Washington Square at frequent intervals 
weekdays between 6:44 and 7:32 P.M. and Sun. 
between 6:31 and 7:31 P.M.) 

Berkshire FestivaAt—The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, Sat., Aug. 4 and 
11, at 8:30 P.M., and Sun., Aug. 5, at 3:30 P.M. 


GOINGS ON ABOUT 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, AUG. 2, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, AUG. il 


Soloists: Alexander Borovsky, piano, Aug. 4; 
William Kroll, violin, and Jascha Veissi, viola, 
Aug. 11. (Tanglewood, between Stockbridge and 
Lenox, Mass.) 

Jumtiarn Concerts—Final programs—Vera Apple- 
ton and Michael Field, piano, Thurs., Aug. 2; 
Frank Kneisel, violin, and a string symphony, 
Fri., Aug. 3. (Juilliard Concert Hall, 130 Clare- 
mont Ave., at 122. At 4 P.M. No tickets neces- 
sary.) 

GotpmMan BANo—Sun., Mon., Wed., and Fri. Eves. 
at 8:30. (Central Park Mall.) 


SPORTS 


BasesALL—At the POLO Grounps: Giants vs. Philadel- 
phia, Sat.; Aug. 4, at 8:45 P.M., and Sun., Aug. 
5 (doubleheader), at 2:05 p.M.; Giants vs. St. 
Louis, Wed., Aug. 8, at 8:45 p.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat., Aug. 9-11, at 2:30 P.M. ... EBBETS 
FieLD: Dodgers vs. Cincinnati, Wed. through Sat., 
Aug. 8-11, at 2:30 P.M. 

Boxinc— Madison Square Garden—Tippy Larkin vs. 
Willie Joyce, lightweights, 10 rounds, Fri., Aug. 
3; Jake LaMotta vs. José Basora, middleweights, 
10 rounds, Fri., Aug. 10. (Preliminaries at 8:30 
P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 

Gotr—Metropolitan Amateur Championship, match 
play rounds, Garden City G.C., Garden City, L.I., 
starting Sat., Aug. 11. 

Racinc—Empire City meet at Jamaica, weekdays 
at 1:30 P.M., through Sat., Aug. 4. (Question- 
naire Handicap, Aug. 4.) Frequent trains leave 
Penn Station Mon. through Fri. between 11:05 
and 1:10 P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. and 
1:25 P.M.... Saratoga meet at Belmont, week- 
days at 1:15 P.M., starting Mon., Aug. 6. (Flash 
Stakes, Aug. 6; Wilson Stakes, Aug. 7; United 
States Hotel, and Travers Stakes, Aug. 11.) 
Train times to be announced. 

TeNNIs—Eastern Grass Court Championships, West- 
chester C.C., Rye, N.Y., Wed. through Sat., Aug. 
8-11. 

Trottinc—At Goshen, N.Y., Tues. through Thurs., 
Aug, 7-9, at 1:30 P.M. (The Hambletonian, Aug. 
8, at 3 P.M.) For information about trains, call the 
Erie Railroad in Jersey City, Journal Square 2- 
4600. ... Saratoga, N.Y., weekdays at 8:15 P.M., 
through Aug. 25.... Roosevelt Raceway, West- 
bury, L.I., daily at 8:40 p.M., through Fri., Aug. 
3. (A special train leaves Penn Station at 7:03 
P.M.) 

Yacutinc—Race Weeks: Great South Bay Yacht 
Racing Association, Bayshore, L.I., through Sat., 
Aug. 4; Marblehead, Sat. through Sat., Aug. 4-11. 
... Championship Regatta on the Sound: River- 
side Y.CS Sune Avg mc> at 27P uM; 


OTHER EVENTS 


Wartime Exuisitions—At the CHRYSLER BLDG., 405 Lex- 
ington, at 42: a collection of U.S. Army combat 
vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and small arms, 
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as well as equipment captured from the Ger- 
mans and Japanese; also, weekdays from 12 noon 
to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of recent Army 
and Navy films. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 
II A.M. to 7 P.M.... MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
try, R.C.A. Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., at 49: a large 
collection of naval aviation training equipment, 
including the Norden bombsight and the “Gunair- 
structor,’’ a device in which the conditions and 
problems of air combat are simulated. Daily 10 
A.M. to 10 P.M.; through Sept. 15. 

Frower SHOw—An exhibition of gladioli: Horticul- 
tural Society, 598 Madison, at 57 (16th floor), 
Wed., Aug. 8, from 2:30 to 10 P.M., and Thurs., 
Aug. 9, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53. 
Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M.; 
through Sept. 30. 


Museum oF THE City oF New York, 5 Ave. at 104— 


Prints and other memorabilia showing the work 
of John Stephenson, who built some of New York’s 
early omnibuses, horsecars, subway trains, and 
other rolling stock; also, the history of New York’s 
police force, shown in documents, photographs, 
and uniform equipment: Tues. through Sat., 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through Sept. 30. 

PLANeTARILUM—“A Trip to the Moon’ is the title 
of the August lecture and demonstration at the 
Hayden Planetarium, Central Pk. W. at 81. 
Mon. through Fri. at 2, 3:30, and 8:30 pP.M.; Sat. 
at 11 A.M. and 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.M.; Sun. at 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.M. 


ON THE AIR : 


Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Dimitri Mitropou- 
los conducting, Sun., Aug. 5, at 3 p.M., WABC. 
... Stadium Concerts, Fri., Aug. 3 and 10, and 
Wed., Aug. 8, at 8:30 P.M., WNYC.... Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky conducting, Sat., 
Aug. 4 and 11, at 8:30 P.M., WJZ.... Duke 
Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., Aug. 4 and 11, 
at 5 p.M., WJZ. ... Marian Anderson, contralto, 
Mon., Aug. 6, at 9 P.M., WEAF. 

Srorts—Boxing: Tippy Larkin vs. Willie Joyce, Fri., 
Aug. 3; Jake LaMotta vs. José Basora, Fri., Aug. 
10; at 10 P.M., WOR.... Racing: Questionnaire 
Handicap, Sat., Aug. 4, at 4 P.M.; Travers 
Stakes, Sat., Aug. 11, at 4:15 P.M.; WEAF. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri. at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flannrer (from™ 
Paris), Wed. at 10:45 P.M., WJZ.... Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 P.M., 
WABC.... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 Pp.M., WMCA....Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
Europe), Sun. at 1:45 P.m:, WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.M., WOR.... 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 P.M., WEAF. 
,.+ William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 p.m., WABC. 
...Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 7:45 
P.M... WHN. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Atone Came Jones—Gary Cooper in a burlesque 
Western that is periodically pretty diverting. 
With Loretta Young and Dan Duryea. (Palace, 
B’way at 47.) 

A Bett For AvANO—This version of John Hersey’s 
novel loses some force by emphasizing the comedy, 
but it’s still worth seeing. With John Hodiak, Gene 
Tierney, and William Bendix. (Radio City Music 
Hall, 6 Ave. at 50.) 

Guest 1N THE House—A very sensible adaption of the 
Broadway play about an erratic girl who almost 
breaks up a happy family. With Anne Baxter and 
Ralph Bellamy. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Thurs., 
Aug. 2.) 

Junior Miss—Peggy Ann Garner in an engaging 
screen version of the play by Sally Benson, 
Jerome Chodorov, and Joseph Fields. (Rivoli, 
B’way at 49.) > 

Ruapsopy iN BLuE—This musical biography of George 
Gershwin contains all the songs from “‘Swanee”’ 
to “Porgy and Bess,” but the story was largely 
made up in Hollywood. It is also slightly con- 
fused by the fact that some characters, like Oscar 
Levant, Paul Whiteman, and Al Jolson are played 
by themselves. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) 

SAN Pierro—John Huston and Frank Capra get to- 
gether on a thirty-minute documentary about a 
U.S. infantry action in Italy. It’s probably as 
fine as anything that has come out of the war to 
date. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55; through 
Tues., Aug. 7.) 

Tue Way AxeAo—Excellent British import about 
how a group of young British civilians were con- 
ditioned for the army. With David Niven. (Art, 
36 E. 8; Sat. through Tues., Aug. 4-7... . Plaza, 
ee of Madison; Tues. through Fri., Aug. 7- 
10. 

Without Love—Donald Ogden Stewart’s version of 
Philip Barry’s play that has practically nothing to 











OUNT on it! One day, you too will know the joy of own- 


ing a new Ford—a car that will be eager to take you 
traveling in style. ...Then you'll look with pride at a car 
that’s big—inside and out. It will be smart appearing. 
You'll listen to a motor that whispers of power. . . . And 
when you get underway—what pleasure! It will be so 


smooth and easy-riding—wealthy with comfort in front 


A nee 


seat or back. You’ll find it thrifty and reliable, as all Ford 
cars have been for more than 40 years. ... More Ford cars 
are coming soon. Production has started but is very lim- 
ited. Because America needs all available transportation, 
Keep your present car in good condition. It will pay you 


to see your friendly Ford dealer regularly. 


FORD MOT ORseC OM PANY 





“THE FORD SHOW’. Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, complete NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E. W.T., 1:00 P. M., C. W.T., 12:00 M., M. W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.T. 
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“GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 
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THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS FROM THURS- 
DAY, AUG. 2, THROUGH SATURDAY, AUG. II 


do with the original but is very gay and charming 
anyway. Katharine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy 
head the cast. (Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57; Thurs., Aug. 
2.... Normandie, Park at 53; Mon. through 
Wed., Aug. 6-8.) 

Wonpver Man—Danny Kaye plays twins in this 
funny film about love, murder, and ghosts. With 
Virginia Mayo and Vera-Ellen. (Astor, B’way 
at 45.) 

REVIVALS 


Atice Apams (1935)—The Booth Tarkington novel, 
with Katharine Hepburn and Fred MacMurray. 
(Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; Tues. and Wed., Aug. 
7-8.) 

DayereaK (1940)—Jean Gabin as a gentle murderer. 
In French. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55: 
starting Wed., Aug. 8.) 

Deano End (1937)—The Sidney Kingsley play, with 
Sylvia Sidney, Joel McCrea, and Humphrey Bo- 
gart. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Sun. and Mon., 
Aug. 5-6.) 

40 Girts AND A Basy (1938)—A girls’ school and a 
hidden baby. In French. (55th Street Playhouse, 
154 W. 55; through Tues., Aug. 7.) 

48 Hours (1944)—British film about an imaginary 
invasion by German paratroops. Leslie Banks, 
Frank Lawton, and Elizabeth Allan. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Thurs., Aug. 2.) 

THe Great Moment (1944)—Biography of the first 
painless dentist. Betty Field and Joel McCrea. 
(Loew's 86th Street, 3 Ave. at 86; Sat. through 
Tues., Aug. 4-7.... Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; and 
8th Street Playhouse, 52 W. 8; Tues. through 
Thurs., Aug. 7-9.) 

Here Comes Mr. Jorvan (1941)—About a prizefighter 
who gets mixed up with the hereafter. Robert 
Montgomery, Claude Rains, and James Gleason. 
(Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; through Sat., Aug. 4.... 
Trans-Lux 52nd Street, Lexington at 52; Sat. 
through Mon., Aug. 4-6.... Gramercy Park, Lex- 
ington at 23; Sun. through Tues., Aug. 5-7.) 

Hotipay (1938)—The Philip Barry piece. Katharine 
Hepburn and Cary Grant. (Greenwich, Green- 
wich Ave. at 12; Thurs., Aug. 2.) 

THe INFORMER (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (Trans-Lux 8sth Street, Madi- 
son at 85; through Fri., Aug. 3.... Sutton, 3 
Ave. at 57; Fri. through Sun., Aug. 3-5.) 

Jane Eyre (1944)—Joan Fontaine as Jane and Orson 
Welles as Rochester. (Greenwich, Greenwich 
Ave. at 12; Thurs., Aug. 2.) 

Laura (1944)—Clifton Webb, Gene Tierney, and 
Dana Andrews pretty deeply involved in murder. 
(Stoddard, B’way at 90; through Tues., Aug. 7.) 

THe Lire AND Loves oF BEETHOVEN (1937)—A scrious 
biographical study. In French, with Harry Baur. 
bis B’way at 95; Fri. through Mon., Aug. 
3-6. 

Our Hearts Were Younc Ano Gay (1944)—Innocents 
abroad in the nineteen-twenties. With Gail Rus- 
sell and Diana Lynn. (68th Street Playhouse, 3 
Ave. at 68; through Fri., Aug. 3.... Art, 36 E. 

8; Wed. through Fri., Aug. 8-10.) 

| THE SONG oF BerNAvertre (1944)—-The story of 

{ Lourdes, with Jennifer Jones and Vincent Price. 
(Carlton, B’way at 100; Thurs., Aug. 2.... 
Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; through Fri., Aug. 3. 
..-Gramerey Park, Lexington at 23; through 
Sat., Aug. 4.... Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; Fri. 
and Sat., Aug. 3-4.... 68th Street Playhouse, 3 
Ave. at 68; Sat. through Fri., Aug. 4-10.... 
Schuyler, Columbus Ave, at 84; Tues. through 
Thurs., Aug. 7-9.) 

Stace Door (1937)—From the Kaufman-Ferber 
play. Ginger Rogers, Katharine Hepburn, and 
Adolphe Menjou. (Greenwich, Greenwich. Ave. 
at 12; Tues. through Thurs., Aug. 7-9.) 

THe 39 Steps (1935)—Madeleine Carroll and Robert 
Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Thurs., Aug. 2.) 

Witson (1944)—Alexander Knox as isolationism’s 
famous victim. With Geraldine Fitzgerald and 
Charles Coburn. (Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50; through 
Tues., Aug. 7.) 

Nore—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—tnHurs., auc. 2: ““M” (1931), 
with Peter Lorre... . FRI. THROUGH SUN., AUG. 3-5: 
“Blonde Crazy” (1931), with James Cagney.... 
MON. THROUGH THURS., AUG. 6-9: ‘“‘Public Enemy’ 
(1931), with James Cagney.... FROM FRI., AUG. 
to: “Madchen in Uniform” (1931), with Doro- 
thea Wieck. 





CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Servicemen—New York residents 
who can sublet their apartments for long or short 
periods are urged to make them available to service 
men and their families. Arrangements can be 

. made through the Officers’ Service Committee, 
: Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 5-8000), 


Ss {— 


and the New York City Vacancy Listing, Munici- 
pal Bldg., Room 1836, Chambers St. (WO 2-56v0, 
Ext. 167). 

Votunteer Work—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of the 
city into various kinds of work are listed below, 
»along with a few of the most pressing needs of the 
moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE VOLUNTEER OFFICE, 
1 E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men to give as much time 
as they can spare, during the day or evening, 
repairing and painting furniture for Army recre- 
ation centers; men and women to work two after- 
noons a week in the veterans’ center at the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing... . rep 
cross, 315 Lexington, at 38 (MU 4-4455): women 
to take a forty-six-hour training course and then 
work: one day a week as dietitians’ aides in hos- 
pitals; women to take an eighty-hour course ani 
then work at least two days each week as nurses’ 
aides in hospital wards, clinics, etc. ... AMERICAN 
WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, 16 E, 66 (RE 4-6050): 
men and women to work as hospital aides, as- 
sisting disabled patients to and from physio- 
therapy wards; women to act as recreation leaders 
with young people’s groups in settlement houses. 
. » . UNITED HOSPITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, at 41 (CA 
5-7150): women to work in hospitals at least 
eight hours a week, day or evening, as aides in 
children’s wards, or, during the day only, as clinic 
and library aides; men to work as much time as 
they can spare during the day or evening as or- 
derlies in wards... . AMERICAN WOMEN'S HOSPITALS 
RESERVE CORPS, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7-o100): 
women to work several hours a week, preferably 
during the day, as drivers for the Motor Corps; 
women to work at least one full day each week 
as receptionists in veterans’ rehabilitation centers. 

Harvesters—The War Manpower Commission is re- 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during late August and September. Ap- 
plications can be made at the Farm Section of the 
U.S. Employment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 4-8500). 

Satvace—Wastepaper (very important right now) 
and food cans should be kept separate from 
other refuse and given to your building super- 
intendent, who will see that they both reach 
the proper authorities, Although cans in any con- 
dition are acceptable, it will facilitate handling if 
you flatten them after cutting out both ends. 
Wastepaper should be tied in easily handled bun- 
dies. ... The government urges that householders 
continue to save kitchen fat, used in the manufac- 
ture of explesives and sulfa ointments, among 
other things. Your butcher will give you two red 
ration tokens for every pound you turn in.... 
Rags are urgently needed for use on ships, in war 
plants, and by mechanized forces. They can be 
turned over to any charity organization or junk 
dealer, 

Susurss AND Country—The setups for volunteer work 
and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most rural communities have 
some sort of committee in charge of these activi- 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you to a 
convenient one, write for instruction to the War 
Council at your county seat, 

Girts, Loans, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to 
send overseas continues to be acute. Donors who 
wish to contribute should call the Red Cross, MU 
5-6400, for an appointment....The A.W.V.S., 
16 E. 66, New York 21, has issued an appeal fer 
old sheets, pillow cases, or other white material 
which can be used for hospital dressings. ... The 
American Women’s Hospitals Reserve Corps, £17 
Madison, at 68 (RE 7-0100), has issued an appeal 
to stamp collectors and business houses to send in 
foreign and unusual domestic postage stamps, 
which will be distributed to hospitalized veterans 
who wish to start collections... . Recreational 
equipment of all kinds is needed for service camps 
both here and abroad; at the moment there is a 
particular demand for games, playing cards, radizs, 
records, floor lamps, and small tables. Three or- 
ganizations which will call for and distribute con- 
tributions are the Citizens Committee for the Army 
and Navy, 36 E. 36 (MU 3-5366); Bundles for 
America, 20 Warren St. (RE 2-8881); and the 
A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66 (RE 4-6050).... Musical 
instruments, especially brasses and accordions, 
are needed for Army and Navy hospitals, trans- 
port ships, and recreation centers. Contributions 
can be made to the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654 
Madison, at 60 (RE 4-2410).... Good books of 
all kinds are wanted for men in the Merchant 
Marine. If you have any to give, mail them to 
the American Merchant Marine Library, 45 
Broadway, New York 6; or, for information about 
collections, call BO 9-0220....The Red Cross 
is asking for portable radios, typewriters, records, 
and camera equipment for military hospitals. Con- 
tributions should be sent or taken to 315 Lexing- 
ton” Ave., at 38, New York 16. 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—-WONDER MAN, 


Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Vera-Ellen. 


CapiroL, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Anchors 


Aweigh,” Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, Gene 
Kelly. 


Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—Tentative— 


Through Tues., Aug. 7: ‘““A Thousand and One 
Nights,’”’ Evelyn Keyes, Cornel Wilde... . From 
Wed., Aug. 8: ‘“‘Bewitched,’ Phyllis Thaxter, 
Edmund Gwenn. 


Grose, B’way at He (CI 6-0800)— ‘‘The Great John 


L.,”’ Greg McClure, Linda Darnell. 


GortnHam, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—Thurs., Aug. 2: 


“The Cheaters,’ Joseph Schildkraut.... From 
Fri., Aug. 3: ‘Why Girls Leave Home,” Pamela 
Blake, Lola Lane. 


Hottywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—-RHAPSODY IN 


BLUE, Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, Alexis Smith. 


Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—ALONG CAME 


yones, Loretta Young, Gary Cooper. 


PARAMOUNT, B’way at 43 (BR 9-8738)—‘‘Incendiary 


Blonde,’’ Betty Hutton, Arturo de Cordova. 


Rapio City Music Hatt, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 


A BELL FOR ADANO, Gene Tierney, John Hodiak, 
William Bendix. 


Rivoui, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—UNIOR Miss, Peggy 


Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 


Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—Through Tues., 


Aug. 7: WILSON, revival, Alexander Knox, Ger- 
aldine Fitzgerald, Charles Coburn.... From 
Wed., Aug. 8: “Captain Eddie,’ Fred Mac- 
Murray. 


State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—‘‘The Valley of 


rept eo ge Greer Garson, Gregory Peck, Donald 
risp. 


Strano, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—“Christmas in 


Connecticut,’’ Dennis Morgan, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Sydney Greenstreet. 


Vicroria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—‘‘Don Juan 


Quilligan,” Joan Blondell, William Bendix. 
FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Atven, B’way at 67 (SU _ 7-6280)—Revivals— 


Through Sat., Aug. 4: ‘“‘Manpower,’’ Marlene 
Dietrich, Edward G. Robinson, George Raft; 
also “‘There’s That Woman Again,” Virginia 
Bruce, Melvyn Douglas. ... Sun. and Mon., Aug. 
5-6: ‘‘More Than a Secretary,” Jean Arthur, 
George Brent; also ‘‘Make Your Own Bed,” 
Jane Wyman, Jack Carson.... Tues. and Wed., 
Aug. 7-8: “Knickerbocker Holiday,” Nelson Eddy, 
Constance Dowling, Charles Coburn; also ‘‘Alle- 
gheny Uprising,’ Claire Trevor, John Wayne. 


Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Thurs., Aug. 2: 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE, Anne Baxter, Ralph Bellamy; 
also ‘‘Secret of Stamboul,” revival, Valerie Hob- 
son, James Mason....Fri. and Sat., Aug. 3-4: 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, 
Vincent Price.... Sun. and Mon., Aug. 5-6: DEAD 
END, revival, Sylvia Sidney, Joel McCrea, Humph- 
rey Bogart; also ‘‘The Fallen Sparrow,” revival, 
Maureen O’Hara, John Garfield.... Tues. and 
Wed., Aug. 7-8: ‘‘The Enchanted.Cottage,’”’ Rob- 
ert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall; 
also “The Brighton Strangler,’ June Duprez, 
John Loder. 


5TH Avenue PLayHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 


Revivals—Through Tues., Aug. 7: “‘Lac aux 
Dames” (in French), Simone Simon; also 
“Abused Confidence” (in French), Danielle Dar- 
rieux....From Wed. Aug. 8: ‘‘Pagliacci,”’ 
Richard Tauber; also “Claudine” (in French), 
Blanchette Brunoy. 


551TH Street PravHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)— 


Through Tues., Aug. 7: SAN Pietro, U. S. Signal 
Corps short documentary film; also 40 GIRLS AND 
A BABY (in French), revival.... From Wed., Aug. 
8: pAysreAK (in French), revival, Jean Gabin; also 
“Volga-Volga,”’ revival, Russian musical film. 


Litrte Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Tentative 


—Through Fri., Aug. 3: “A Song to Remember,” 
Merle Oberon, Paul Muni.... From Sat., Aug. 
4: “Halfway House,” Francoise Rosay, Mervyn 
Johns. 


STANLEY, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—‘‘Military Se- 


cret”’ (in Russian). 


THALIA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Revivals— 


Thurs., Aug. 2: THE 39 steps, Madeleine Carroll, 
Robert Donat; also 48 Hours, Leslie Banks, Eliza- 
beth Allan....Fri. through Mon., Aug. 3-6: 
THE LIFE AND LOVES OF BEETHOVEN (in French), Harry 
Baur; also ‘‘The Emperor Jones,’’ Paul Robeson. 
...From Tues., Aug. 7: ‘‘Private Worlds,’ 
Claudette:Colbert, Charles Boyer; also ‘‘Break of 
Hearts,’ Katharine Hepburn, Charles Boyer. 


EAST SIDE 


Arr, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Fri., Aug. 3: 


“The Enchanted Cottage,” Robert Young, Doro- 
thy McGuire, Herbert Marshall. ... Sat. through 
Tues., Aug. 4-7: THE WAY AHEAD, David Niven. 
...From Wed., Aug. 8: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY, revival, Gail Russell, Diana Lynn. 


Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 


Through Sat., Aug. 4: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, 
revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price. ... Sun. 
through Tues., Aug. 5-7: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, 
revival, Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains; also 
“You'll Never Get Rich,” revival, Fred Astaire, 
Rita Hayworth.... From Wed., Aug. 8: “The 
Enchanted Cottage,’’ Robert Young, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Herbert Marshall; also “‘The Brighton 
Strangler,’”’? June Duprez, John Loder. 


Loew's 42np Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 


Through Sat., Aug. 4: “This Man’s Navy,” 
Wallace Beery; also ‘Counter-Attack,’ Paul 


AT THE 
MOVIE HOUSES 





THURSDAY, AUG. 2, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 8 


THIS 1S A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 
TION-PICTURF THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE 4, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES." 


Muni, Marguerite Chapman.... Sun, and_Mon., 
Aug. 5-6: ‘‘Pillow to Post,’’ Ida Lupino, Sydney 
Greenstreet; also ‘Escape in the Desert,” Philip 
Dorn, Helmut Dantine.... Tues. and_ Wed., 
Aug. 7-8: “High Powered,’’ Robert Lowery, 
Phyllis Brooks; also ‘““Penthouse Rhythm,” Lois 
Collier. 

LexincTon, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., Aug. 8: “‘Son of Lassie,’’ Peter Lawford, 
Donald Crisp; also “‘It’s in the Bag,” Fred Allen, 
Jack Benny. 

TrAns-Lux 52Np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Through Fri., Aug. 3: “The Clock,’ Judy 
Garland, Robert Walker. ... Sat. through Mon., 
Aug. 4-6:.HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert 
Montgomery, Claude Rains....From Tues., 
Aug. 7: ‘The Enchanted Cottage,’’ Robert Young, 
Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall. 

Normanoig, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., Aug. 
2: “Tom Brown’s School Days,” revival, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy 
Lydon.... Fri. through Sun., Aug. 3-5: “‘Molly 
and Me,” Monty Woolley, Gracie Fields, Roddy 
McDowall.... Mon. through Wed., Aug. 6-8: 
WITHOUT Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Thurs., Aug. 2: 
witHouT Love, Katharine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy. 
... Fri, through Sun., Aug. 3-5: THE INFORMER, 
revival, Victor McLaglen.... Mon. through 
Wed., Aug. 6-8: “Frenchman’s Creek,” revival, 
Joan Fontaine, Arturo de Cordova. 

R.K.O. 58rH Srreet, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 8: ‘‘Where Do We Go 
From Here?,’”? June Haver, Fred MacMurray, 
Joan Leslie; also ‘‘The Call of the Wild,” re- 
vival, Clark Gable, Loretta Young. 

Praza, 58, E. of Madison (VO _ 5-3320)—Thurs., 
Aug. 2: ‘Till We Meet Again,’ revival, Bar- 
bara Britton, Ray Milland.... Fri. through Mon., 
Aug. 3-6: “Pillow to Post,’ Ida Lupino, Sydney 
Greenstreet.... From Tues., Aug. 7: THE WAY 
AHEAD, David Niven. 

68TH Street PLAYHOuse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Fri., Aug. 3: OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND 
GAY, revival, Gail Russell, Diana Lynn.... From 
Sat., Aug. 4: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, 
Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price. 

Loew's 72np Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 8: ‘‘Son of Lassie,’”’ Peter 
Lawford, Donald Crisp; also “It’s in the Bag,” 
Fred Allen, Jack Benny. 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., Aug. 
2: “Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick 
Haymes; also ‘‘The Scarlet Clue,’ Sidney Toler. 
... Fri. through Sun., Aug. 3-5: ‘‘Sudan,’’ Maria 
Montez, Jon Hall; also ‘‘That’s the Spirit,’ 
Peggy Ryan, Jack Oakie.... Mon. and Tues., 
Aug. 6-7: “Swiss Family Robinson,” revival, 
Thomas Mitchell, Freddie Bartholomew; also 
“When You’re in Love,” revival, Grace Moore, 
Cary Grant.... From Wed., Aug. 8° “‘Earl Car- 
roll’s Vanities,” Constance Moore, Dennis 
O’Keefe; also ‘Dillinger,’ Lawrence Tierney, 
Edmund Lowe. 

Trans-Lux 851TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Fri., Aug. 3: THE INFORMER, revival, Vic- 
tor McLaglen.... Sat. through Tues., Aug. 4-7: 
“The Enchanted Cottage,’’ Robert Young, Doro- 
thy McGuire, Herbert Marshall.... From Wed., 
Aug. 8: ‘“‘Till We Meet Again,” revival, Bar- 
bara Britton, Ray Milland. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 8: “Where Do We Go 
From Here?,’” June Haver, Fred MacMurray, 
Joan Leslie; also “The Call of the Wild,” revival, 
Clark Gable, Loretta Young. 

Loew's 86TH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., Aug. 3: ‘Pillow to Post,” Ida 
Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet; also ‘‘Escape in 
the Desert,’’ Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. ... 
Sat. through Tues., Aug. 4-7: THE GREAT MOMENT, 
revival, Betty Field, Joel McCrea; also ‘‘Prac- 
tically Yours,’’ Claudette Colbert, Fred Mac- 
Murray.... Wed., Aug. 8: ‘‘The Chicago Kid,” 
Otto Kruger; also “Ten Cents a Dance,” Jane 
Frazee. 

OrrHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 
Mon., Aug. 6: “This Man’s Navy,” Wallace 
Beery; also “Counter-Attack,’? Paul Muni, Mar- 


guerite Chapman.... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 7-8: 
“High Powered,” Robert Lowery, Phyllis Brooks; 
also ‘‘Penthouse Rhythm,” Lois Collier. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Through Fri., 
Aug. 3: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer 
Jones, Vincent Price....Sat. through Mon., 
Aug. 4-6: ‘“‘Rainbow Island,” revival, Dorothy 
Lamour, Eddie Bracken; also “Till We Meet 
Again,” revival, Barbara Britton, Ray Milland. 
...From Tues., Aug. 7: THE GREAT MOMENT, re- 
vival, Betty Field, Joel McCrea; also ‘‘Practically 
Yours,” Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. 

81TH Street PLAvHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., 
Aug. 2: “Till We Meet Again,” revival, Barbara 
Britton, Ray Milland....Fri. through Mon., 
Aug. 3-6: “Pillow to Post,” Ida Lupino, Sydney 
Greenstreet.... From Tues., Aug. 7: THE GREAT 
mMomenT, revival, Betty Field, Joel McCrea. 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA _ 9-2166)—Through 
Mon., Aug. 6: ‘‘This Man’s Navy,’’? Wallace 
Beery; also ‘‘Counter-Attack,’” Paul Muni, Mar- 
guerite Chapman. ... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 7-8: 
“High Powered,” Robert Lowery, Phyllis Brooks; 
also ‘Penthouse Rhythm,” Lois Collier. 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., Aug. 2: HOLIDAY, revival, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Cary Grant; also JANE EYRE, revival, Joan 
Fontaine, Orson Welles.... Fri. through Mon., 
Aug. 3-6: “‘Earl Carroll’s Vanities,’? Constance 
Moore, Dennis O’Keefe; also ‘‘Dillinger,’? Law- 
rence Tierney, Edmund Lowe....From_ Tues., 
Aug. 7: STAGE poor, revival, Ginger Rogers, 
Katharine Hepburn, Adolphe Menjou; also 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” revival, Thomas 
Mitchell, Freddie Bartholomew. 

R.K.O. 23rp Srreer, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 8: ‘“‘Where Do We Go 
From Here?,” June Haver, Fred MacMurray, 
Joan Leslie; also “The Call of the Wild,” re 
vival, Clark Gable, Loretta Young. 

Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat., 
Aug. 4: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert 
Montgomery, Claude Rains; also ‘‘You’ll Never 
Get Rich,” revival, Fred Astaire, Rita Hay- 
worth....Sun. and Mon., Aug. 5-6: “Blonde 
from Brooklyn,” Lynn Merrick, Robert Stanton; 
also “‘Steppin’ in Society,’? Edward Everett Hor- 
ton, Gladys George.... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 
7-8: ALICE ADAMS, revival, Katharine Hepburn, 
Fred MacMurray; also ‘‘Break of Hearts,” re 
vival, Katharine Hepburn, Charles Boyer. ; 

771H_ Street, B’way at 77 (TR 4-9382)—Througk 
Wed., Aug. 8: ‘Pillow to Post,” Ida Lupino, 





Sydney Greenstreet; also ““Escape in the Desert,” 
* 


Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 
R.K.O, 8st Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 


Through Wed., Aug. 8: ‘“‘Where Do We Go ~ 


From Here?,” June Haver, Fred MacMurray. 
Joan Leslie; also **The Call of the Wild,” re 
vival, Clark Gable, Loretta Young. 


Loew's 83rd Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— a 


Through Wed., Aug. 8: ‘Son of Lassie,’ Peter 
Lawford, Donald Crisp; also “‘It’s in the Bag,” 
Fred Allen, Jack Benny. 

ScHuvter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— 


¥ 


Through Fri., Aug. 3: ‘“The Princess and the — 


Pirate,’ Bob Hope; also “The Town Went Wild,” 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon.... Sat. 
through Mon., Aug. 4-6: “It’s a Pleasure!,” 
Sonja Henie, Michael O’Shea; also “Molly and 
Me,”’ Monty Woolley, Gracie Fields, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall.... From Tues., Aug. 7: THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price. 

Stopparp, B’way at go (SC 4-9257)—Through | 
Tues., Aug. 7: LAURA, revival, Gene Tierney, 
Clifton Webb; also ‘‘The Lodger,” revival, Merle 
Oberon, Laird Cregar, George Sanders. ... From 
Wed., Aug. 8: “This Man’s Navy,” Wallace 
Beery; also ‘‘Counter-Attack,” Paul Muni, Mar- 
guerite Chapman. c 

Riversive, B’way at 96 (RI 9-9861)—Through Wed., 
Aug. 8: ““Where Do We Go From Here?,’”? June 
Haver, Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie; also. ‘*The 
on of the Wild,” revival, Clark Gable, Loretta 

oung. 

Cartton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Thurs., Aug. 
2: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, 
Vincent Price. ... Fri. through Mon., Aug. 3-6: 
“Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty Grable, Dick 
Haymes; also *‘The Scarlet Clue,’? Sidney Toler. 
... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 7-8: “Flight for Free- 
dom,” revival, Fred MacMurray, Rosalind Rus- 
sell, Herbert Marshall; also “Show Business,” 
neervels Eddie Cantor, Joan Davis, George Mur- 
phy. 

OtympiA, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., Aug. 8: “Son of Lassie,’’ Peter Lawford, 
Donald Crisp; also “It’s in the Bag,” Fred 
Allen, Jack Benny. 

Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Wed., 
Aug. 8: ‘“‘Where Do We Go From Here?,” June 
Haver, Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie; also “The 
Call of the Wild,” revival, Clark Gable, Loretta 
Young. 

Loew's I75tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 
Through Tues., Aug. 7: ‘Son of Lassie,” Peter 
Lawford, Donald Crisp; also “It’s in the Bag,” 
Fred Allen, Jack Benny....Wed., Aug. 8: 
‘Road to Alcatraz,” June. Storey, Robert Low- 
ery; also “One Body Too Many,” Jack Haley, 
Jean Parker, Bela Lugosi. 

Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA 7-7200)—Through 
Wed., Aug. 8: “Where Do We Go From Here?,” 
June Haver, Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie; also 


. 


| 


“The Call of the Wild,” revival, Clark Gable, 


Loretta Young. 
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In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


This is putting it a little strong, perhaps—but you probably don’t realize just 
how strong the urge is—among nearly 4 out of every 5 Philadelphians—to read 
The Bulletin every day, come what may. In fact, that explains why Bulletin 


circulation is over 600,000 —the largest evening circulation in America. 
(-ldvertisement) 
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DIVERTISSEMENT 
modern choreography in a graceful skirt of multi- 
color striped rayon faille, short for afternoon, 
~—=rsted tong for evening; worn with a long sleeve blouse 
of rayon—doeskin, in black, brown, or white. 

blouse, sizé™~10.to 18, 9.95 

skirt, sizes 10 to 16, short, 9.95 
long, 14.95 


Altman blouse fashions, third floor 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 
OWN in the cellar in Berchtes- 


gaden, among some straw wine 

wrappers, a copy of The New 
Yorker was found. It was our issue of 
September 25, 1937. We have just gone 
through that back number to see if it 
contained anything of special interest to 
the Chief. (It is safe to assume that in 
the fall of 1937 Hitler was more than 
a little interested in American folklore.) 
One rather obvious thing in the issue 
was a cartoon, by Carl Rose, showing 
a group of foreign statesmen seated 
around a conference table, one of the 
statesmen remarking, “Oh, let’s de- 
clare war and get the whole damn thing 
over with.” It seems possible that Hit- 
ler’s rat-nosed assistant spotted that 
one and sent it along marked “For your 
information,” or “What d’ya make of 
this?” 

But a more careful search through 
the issue has led us to a different conclu- 
sion. We believe that if Hitler was 
studying the magazine at all, it was 
because of the full-page color ad of 
World Peaceways, a nonprofit or- 
ganization for public enlightenment on 
international affairs. That ad, if you re- 
call your 1937, was one of a series. 
Magazines donated space. Artists and 
writers donated their services. Peace 
was what people were groping for, and 
when Americans grope for something 
they turn naturally to display advertis- 
ing and grope all over the place. The 





peace ad must have given Der Fihrer 
confidence to go ahead with his plans— 
for it is easier to ready one’s airways if 
somebody else is readying his peaceways. 

This ad, in particular, was a perfect 
example of the copywriter’s art. It pic- 


tured an American suburban scene, 
with an American homeowner in his 
shirt sleeves, pipe in mouth, polka-dot 
tie unruffled, tending his petunias. “The 
caption read, “The most powerful man 
in America!” (It even had the stand- 
ard American punctuation, an exclama- 
tion point, in the caption.) The burden 
of the ad was that the most powerful 
man in America was Mr. Average Citi- 
zen. ““He doesn’t want war. He doesn’t 
want to give up his job, leave his 
wife and youngsters, live like an animal 
in trenches.” (The word “foxhole” 
hadn’t reached the advertising agencies 
in September, 1937.) 

‘The decadence, the idiocy of a coun- 
try in which the most powerful man 
was Everyman must have given the 
German leader a lift. In fact, almost 
everything in the September 25th issue 
of The New Yorker boded well for 
Germany’s future. The ads depicted 
not only a peace-loving society but a 
pleasure-loving one as well. Agents for 
towering apartment buildings were call- 
ing softly to tenants: come to “‘fashion- 
able Murray Hill,” “fashionable Sutton 
Place.” The Sherry-Netherland invit- 
ed “leisurely inspection.” The wines 
were full-bodied, the Scotch was an- 
cient, the milk was irradiated, the wall- 
paper was Imperial, and the Canadian 
Pacific was glad to take you round the 
world via Japan, China, Macassar, Bali, 
Surabaya, Batavia, Sabang, the Medi- 
terranean, and London. The Rock- 
ettes had been abroad and had taken 
Paris by storm. Furthermore, our 
Yachting column, in that issue, con- 
tained the reverberating news that an 
owner of a Six Metre boat was seriously 
considering equipping her with a gold 
keel. If any doubts lingered in Hitler’s 
mind, surely the news that Americans 
were busy putting golden keels on sail- 
boats was enough to dispel those doubts. 
America, he might reasonably assume, 
was in the bag. 

But an issue of any American maga- 
zine, of whatever date, is not wholly to 


be trusted as a guide to dictators. Now, 
eight years later, we feel a certain saucy 
satisfaction in noting, for our own rec- 
ords, that the man who wrote the 
Yachting column for our Berchtesgaden 
issue subsequently commanded an LCI 
at the beaches of Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
and Normandy, and was too busy, 
during those landings, to know whether 
his keel was gold or dross. There is a 
moral in it for the would-be conquerors 
of the future: Never read a magazine 
on the eve of a great adventure. 


By OU probably wouldn’t know this, 
but the Stork Club is the only place 
in New York with a cooling system that 
makes use of ““one hundred per cent out- 
side fresh air.” We received a notice to 
that effect yesterday, but the Stork Club 
can’t lure us over there with bait like 
that. “Outside fresh air” hasa fine, clean 
sound till you get thinking about it; 
then you realize that the way to ven- 
tilate a room in Manhattan is never to 
allow the intake pipe to come in contact 
with the outside world but just let it 
pick up what little oxygen may be lying 
around the joint. “Think what you get 
when you suck air in from the streets, 





where it has been used over and over 
again by teeming millions breathing in 
and out, zz and out, i and out. Is that 
what the Stork Club calls ‘‘fresh air”? 
Sometimes, on these fetid evenings, the 
air in the New York streets is so ex- 
hausted that a night-club proprietor 
might easily asphyxiate a whole roomful 
of people by introducing outside air in 
any considerable quantity. 


MINOR bank executive whom 
we recently encountered in a Pull- 
man car let us in on one of the deepest 
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secrets of the trade. Of all a bank’s cus- 
tomers, he told us, librarians as a class 
give the most trouble, and any sensible 
bank would rather deal with six forgers 
than one librarian. Asyou might imagine, 
every time a librarian gets absent- RAGE 
ed she postdates a check two weeks. 


Defrosted Dinners 


Y George, here’s another tantaliz- 
ing glimpse of that postwar world. 
For the past three months, passengers 
on planes operated by 
the Naval Air Transport 
Service have been served 
frozen dinners. That is, 
the dinners are precooked 
and then frozen in a din- 
ner foundry, thawed out 
en route, and served hot. 
There is a choice of six 
blue-plate specials: ham 
- steak, candied sweet po- 
tatoes, and spinach; veal 
cutlet, potato patty, and 
asparagus; hamburger, 
potatoes, and green Re ae beef stew, 
asparagus, and hot breads; Swiss steak, 
apple sauce, and Lima beans; and roast 
lamb, peas, and bread pudding. This 
is all the doing of a New York inven- 
tor named William L. Maxson, who 
has been a grandfather for five months, 
closely resembles Henry VIII, and is 
left-handed. He is the inventor of such 
diversified products as a multiple ma- 
chine-gun mount used by our Army, an 
automatic price computer for gasoline 
pumps, and an aerial-navigation instru- 
ment too complicated to describe in 
these pages, and the manufacturer of 
various types of gunfire-control mech- 
anisms and computers. 

Last week we dined with Mr. Max- 
son in his office, which is air-conditioned, 
has a kitchen, and overlooks the Hud- 
son. In addition to the defrosted ham- 
steak platter, we had defrosted hors 
@oeuvre, defrosted bread and _ but- 
ter, defrosted coffee, defrosted after- 
dinner mints, and a defrosted Corona 
Corona. All fine. “It depends on 
the way you do it, and the way I do it 
is special,” Mr. Maxson told us. ““Take 
the hors d’oeuvre, for instance. I freeze 
the bread first. “hen I put on cream 
cheese mixed with minced scallions, or 
just salami, and freeze it again. That 
keeps the bread from getting soggy.” 
The dinner we ate was defrozen in a 
metal box, called Maxson’s Whirlwind, 
through which hot air is blown. This 
process made a terrific racket. Mr. 
Maxson explained that this was because 








French-fried - 


he was using the twenty-four-volt D.C. 
motor that comes with the standard 
unit now used in airplanes. The post- 
war household unit will make no more 
noise than an electric fan. The defrost- 
ing can be done in an ordinary oven, 
but it takes thirty minutes longer than 
in a Whirlwind. ‘The standard unit 
now heats up six plates at a time, but 
Maxson has turned out a hundred-and- 
twenty-plater for a cargo ship for the 
War Shipping Administration and is 
prepared to top that on request. At 
present, the Navy is Max- 
son’s chief customer, but 
the Army and Henry 
Wallace (representing 
the Common Man) 
have shown considerable 
interest. “I guess they 
were impressed by the 
way we saved the Navy 
from Spam,” Maxson 
rather cattily remarked. 
He’s an Annapolis man, 
by the way, and has been 
in civilian life only ten years. 

If he can get a War Production 
Board O.K., Maxson plans to start dis- 
tributing his equipment to civilians even 
before the end of the war. The defreez- 
ing ovens will sell at from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars. The blue plates will 
be sold in delicatessens and drugstores 
at, he estimates, three times the cost of 
the uncooked food, which will keep the 
figure well under a dollar. The blue 
plates are now cooked and frozen in a 
plant in Queens Village, under the super- 
vision of a Swedish chef who once 
worked for Queen Marie of Rumania. 
The plates go through ovens on a con- 
veyor belt timed so that the food stays in 
until within fifteen minutes of being 
done; the heat of the defreezing unit 
does the rest. “he cooked food is placed 
on a partitioned plate of postwar china 
—cardboard treated with a coating of 
phenolic resin plastic. A cardboard disc 
is put on top of the dish and sealed to 
it with a ring of plastic, and the meal 
is then kept at twenty degrees below 
zero for four hours, by which time it’s 
as hard as yesterday’s dinner rolls and 
in a state to last until Doomsday at a 
temperature of zero. 

Maxson told us he got the idea of 
frozen dinners several years ago when 
he grew a surplus of cauliflower on his 
place in Jersey. He cooked and froze a 
little (for some reason ) and upon tasting 
it a year later (for some reason) found 
that it was delicious. Now he never 
touches fresh food at home except for an 
occasional salad. His dinner guests are 


taken into his freezer and atlowed i‘ 
pick out just what they feel they’d like; 
one may take egg foo-young, another 
oyster stew, another curried chicken, and 
so on. None of this nonsense of every- 
body at the table eating the same thing. 


Touched 


ROM a sergeant on Guam comes 

word of an order, issued by his bat- 
talion commander, which states flatly, 
“Sun helmets may be worn only during 
heavy rains.” 


Death in Hoboken 


HE Department:of Agriculture’s 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine won’t consider that the war 
is over in any theatre until our overseas 
troops stopsending home fruit, plant cut- 
tings, fragile gifts wrapped in rice straw, 
and other packages likely to harbor for- 
eign insects. The Bureau has inspectors 
stationed at all the places where mail 
from abroad is sorted—hereabouts it’s 
the Morgan Annex Post Office, on 
Ninth Avenue—and any package sus- 
pected of harboring alien bugs is sent 
to a quarantine station to be dealt with 
scientifically... The nearest quarantine 
station is in Hoboken. There, in a light, 
clean laboratory staffed by scientists who 
are unmistakable in their white jackets, 
the insects are killed. Plants are saved, if 
possible. Narcissus bulbs, for example, 
are suspected of harboring eel worms, 
but instead of destroying the bulbs, the 
entomologists steep them for four hours 


in hot water, then let them dry out. Any — 
eel worms hen might have been inside — 


are then dead, and the bulbs have a 
fighting chante of sprouting. 


We talked to several inspectors in — 


the course of an investigation of this 
procedure, and they were fairly unani- 
mous in considering American-grown 
fruit the best in the world. We found 


them puzzled as well as alarmed by 
the steady influx of mangoes, lemons, — 


oranges, passion fruit, bitter oranges, 


sour apples, and other fruit sent home — 


by our eager soldiers and sailors. Any 
fruit, whether from the South Pacific, 
Central America, the Mediterranean, 
or any. other tropical or subtropical 
area, may harbor the Mediterranean 
fruit fly. The last time this insect 
got loose in the country, the govern- 
ment had to spend seven million dol- 
lars eradicating it. The inspectors there- 
fore don’t even bother to send fruit 
from abroad to the laboratory. They 
just burn it as soon as they find it. 
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All rice straw is burned, too, since it 
is likely to be full of leaf smut, downy 
mildew, or even glume blotch. This 
is why lots of girls don’t get the grass 
skirts that their men have promised to 
send them. ‘The only grass skirts that 
get past are palm-leaf ones. 

Dead insects are passed, of course. 
A Marine in the South Pacific recently 
sent to his family in Utica several 
mounted specimens, about an inch in 
length, of the rhinoceros beetle. ““Don’t 
see what he wanted with those little 
dead rhinoceros bee- 
tles,” an inspector told 
us. ““We get live ones 
here as big as mice.”” He 
added that one of his 
most hair-raising recent 
catches was a German 
helmet tenderly 
wrapped in raw cotton 
within which was a 
thriving nest of pink boll] 
worms. Cheawfulthing 
was that this helmet was 
addressed to Savannah. 
‘Tons of chestnuts have 
been sent here from 
Italy since the occupa- 
tion; they are passed 
after being fumigated. 
to kill the chestnut wee- 


vil. (It was not the 
chestnut weevil that 
killed most of our 


chestnut trees over the 
last sixty years; that 
was the Asiatic chestnut 
blight.) One fellow 
sent a big crate of chest- 
nuts, each of which he 
had carefully wrapped 
in waxed paper. This 
rendered them com- 
pletely inedible by the 
time they arrived. 
“Chestnuts have got to 
breathe, too,” a grieved 
entomologist told us. 
Some Persian grape 
‘cuttings recently turned 
up in Hoboken in such 
a desiccated state that 
they were obviously not 
going to be worth any- 
thing. Mr. George 
Becker, the head of 
the Import and Per- 
mit Section of the Bu- 
reau, sat and 
wrote the sender a let- 
ter of advice on ship- 
ping grape cuttings—he 
was to put them in 


down 


“Gentlemen, Mr 
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moist sawdust and then wrap them in 
waterproof paper. The moist sawdust 
lets the cuttings breathe. 


Request 


OR the next Hollywood sequence 

of a British horse race, we offer the 
following line, gleaned by one of our 
transatlantic operatives at Ascot. Our 
man was sitting back of an English- 
fan who had a horse in the Gold Cup, 
and his two young sons, who wore top- 


pers and Eton collars. When the horses 
got away, the tension in the little group 
was noticeable. One of the lads turned 
an appealing glance toward his parent. 
“Father,” he asked, “may we shout?” 


Presto! 


AST week we gave ourself the 
pleasure of calling on Mr. Charles 


H. Larson, an elderly retired business- 
man who unquestionably has the finest 
magic collection in existence. He pos- 





. Johnson is here to report. As you know, he has been mak- 
ing a personal survey of the publics response to our new singing commercials.” 
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sesses the necessary false bottoms, slid- 
ing panels, mirrors, foo cans, houlettes, 
cannon-ball vases, linking rings, card 
packs, and whatnot for the performance 
of forty thousand baffling feats of magic. 
He has the cream of this collection 
in his suite at the Savoy-Plaza, the re- 
mainder in a loft on West Sixty-sixth 
Street, where a full-time attendant 
keeps things polished and in working 
order. Mr. Larson is bright-eyed and 
eager, though nearing his seventies, and 
he thinks it’s his interest in magic that 
has kept him young. He buys many of 
his tricks, paraphernalia and all, from 
the magicians who have invented them, 
promising that he won’t reveal the 
secret. However, if he can help a 
magician without revealing another’s 
secret, he’ll do it. The day we talked 
with him, he was elated because he’d 
been of service to a young wizard in 
Syracuse who wished to give the illusion 
of passing a rod through a solid piece of 
glass but couldn’t hit on a modus oper- 
andi unaided. 

Mr. Larson got the magic bug late 
in life, but he got it bad. Fifteen years 
ago he gave up the thirty-four Oldsmo- 
bile salesrooms he controlled in various 
Eastern cities and took to travelling with 
his wife. He found this dull until, in 
Berlin, he saw a magician performing 
in a variety hall. ‘This was the first ma- 
gician he had ever seen, and it was love 
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at first sight. He got in touch with the 
fellow and bought his entire repertoire, 
a hundred tricks. Since then Mr. Larson 
has been four times around the world, 
and has made four side trips to the Con- 
tinent, buying tricks, One of the reasons 
magicians are willing to let Mr. Larson 
in on their secrets is that he seldom per- 
forms in public, and never professional- 
ly, so he can’t be regarded as a competi- 
tor. Mr. Larson confesses that he is only 
a so-so magician, but once he won the 
grand prize at a magicians’ convention, 
for a card trick. He did the trick for us, 
and we'd have given him the grand 
prize, too. He is first vice-president of 
the International Brotherhood of Ma- 
gicians and attends several conventions 
every year; it’s a full life, his. 

Mr. Larson told us that when the 
Duke of Windsor was Prince of Wales 
he was interested in magic. Mr. Lar- 
son has no way of knowing whether the 
Duke kept it up or not, but once he 
saw him in a London magic shop, buy- 
ing an ivory cup into which a little blue 
ball could be made to disappear. Natu- 
rally, Mr. Larson also owns an ivory 
cup and blue ball. He has proved to his 
own. satisfaction that there is no such 
thing as the Indian rope trick, a matter 
that, to us, requires no great proof. At 
one time he was eager to include in his 
collection all the tricks of the wizards of 
bygone times. Investigation, however, 
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showed that the old-timers had so little © 


stuff they wouldn’t even get a job in a 
night club these days. For instance, Mr. 
Larson saw Conradi Horster, a con- 
temporary German magician, make an 
elephant disappear from his living room. 
“Td like to see Cagliostro or Merlin do 
that!” Mr. Larson cried. Horster of- 
fered him the trick for six hundred dol- 
lars, but he had to refuse. ““Mrs. Larson 
would leave me if I brought an elephant 
into the Savoy-Plaza,” he told us sadly. 


Old-Fashioned 


TTUCKAHOE housewife has been 

enjoying something of a success 
foolish with an account her brother 
sent her from Europe of his liberation 
from a German prison camp by Rus- 
stan guerrillas. ““Those marvellous guer- 
rillas,” she has been saying, “‘were just 
hike early American Indian scouts. They 
used exactly the same technique. Armed 
only with tomahawks, they crept silent- 
ly through the underbrush, ambushed 
the camp, and captured thousands of 
Germans.” The lady’s husband felt, 
as a husband often does, that there was 
something fundamentally askew in his 
wife’s story, but he couldn’t shake it. 
Being a patient man, he waited till last 
week, when the brother got back to 
this country. All the way from New 
York to Tuckahoe, he grilled the 
young man and at last found 
what he was looking for. It 
wasn’t tomahawks the guer- 


guns. 


One Man’s Family 
I ie: is a brief report on 


the recent visit to town 
of the Saudi Arabian delega- 
tion to the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco. The 
party was headed by His Royal 
Highness Prince Faisal ibn- 
Abdul-Aziz al-Saud, Viceroy 
of the Hejaz and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Saudi Ara- 
bia, who is the second son of 
King Ibn-Saud. He was ac- 
companied by eight official ad- 
visers, all sheiks, and two phy- 
sicians, three bodyguards, and 
four other princes—his son, 
Prince Abdullah ibn-Faisal al- 
Saud, who is twenty-three, 
and Prince Fahad ibn-Abdul- 
Aziz al-Saud, Prince Muham- 
mad ibn-Abdul-Aziz al-Saud, 
and Prince Nawaf ibn-Abdul- 


rillas used; it was tommy- 
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Aziz al-Saud, three of 
his twenty-four broth- 
ers. Prince Nawaf, who 
is twelve, is one of the 
youngest of the King’s 
sons, and is (we’ve 
worked it out for you) 
Prince Abdullah ibn- 
Faisal al-Saud’s uncle. 
The delegation put 
up at the Waldorf, 
where we got in touch 
with one of the advis- 
ers, Ahmad-Abdul Jab- 
bar, a short, chubby 
sheik of twenty-four. 
He was dressed in a 
white igal, white kufa- 
ya, white aba, white 
balto, maroon socks, 
and thick-soled maroon 
oxfords. You can take 
our word for this. He 
informed us that he is 
secretary of the Politi- 
cal Section of the royal 
court and a graduate, 
class of ’43, of the 
American University of 
Beirut, in Lebanon, 
where he learned to 
speak English, He was humming 
“Tm the Sheik of Araby” as we ar- 
rived and a* moment afterward broke 
into “Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” He 
was soon interrupted by music from 
another room. He smiled patiently. 
“Small Prince Nawaf is playing his 
records again,” he said. “His Royal 
Highness discovered a music shop in 
Brooklyn that sells Arabic records. 
He has purchased a large collection. 
He plays them until three in the morn- 
ing. Some of us cannot sleep. Person- 
ally, I would prefer to listen to hot jazz, 
but he is the Prince.” 

The party’s visit to New York was 
unofficial, and Prince Faisal didn’t drop 
in at City Hall. He attended only three 
formal dinners, one given by the Texas 
Oil Company, one by the Saudi Arabian 
Mining Syndicate, and one by the Near 
East College Association. He also had 
lunch with the Waves at Hunter Col- 
lege. Sheik Jabbar went to none of 
these affairs. “We go our separate 
ways,” he told us. “You can under- 
stand that we are weary of looking at 
each other and of hearing speeches. In 
Detroit, on the way here from the Con- 
ference, we attended a dinner where 
twenty-eight speeches were given. 
_ Twenty-eight! In your city we have 

but one aim—to build up resistance.” 
Shopping was the most popular ac- 


tivity among the princes and _ sheiks. 
They all bought pin-striped business 
suits as soon as they got here. As Sheik 
Jabbar explained to us, “We were very 
uncomfortable when we wore the igal 
and aba in public. We would imme- 
diately be surrounded by several strange 
ladies. At least one of them was bound 
to tell us that we reminded her of Ru- 
dolph Valentino, As you may know, it 
is not our custom to speak to strange 
ladies. Once I went for three years 
without ‘speaking to a single lady. A 
man usually speaks only to his wife. 
And a man usually has only one wife 
these days. ‘The harem is a thing of 
the past.” Sheik Jabbar told us that he 
had limited his shopping to inexpensive 
earrings, bracelets, and necklaces for his 
four sisters (it’s all right to speak to 
them; he ran up that three-year record 
away from home) and shaving sets for 
his friends. “I’m no prince,” he said. 
“Td rather spend what money I have 
on cheeseburgers.” 


We asked if we could meet the small 


Prince Nawaf. He was still in the next 
room, under the guardian eye of a city 
detective. The Prince is thin, dark, 
and very active. He wears long pants 
and knows four words of English— 
“hella,” “goodbye,” ‘“O.K.,” and 
“cinema.” Through an interpreter, he 
informed us that he is in the fourth grade 


“Fle was about five 
foot ten and he had on fawn-colored trunks.” 


at the School for Princes back home 
and that he studies geography, history, 
geometry, and religion. In his spare 
time, he goes riding and hunting birds 
in desert oases. While he was at the 
Waldorf, he spent a couple of hours 
every morning on his schoolwork, and 
then, accompanied by the detective, got 
into a livery Cadillac and explored the 
city. Among the places he and the de- 
tective visited were Palisades Park, 
Jones Beach, Rockaway Beach, and 
Coney Island. At Coney Island the 
Prince bought cotton candy, corn on 
the cob, whistles, dolls; and comic hats, 
and enjoyed eighteen consecutive rides 
on the Dodgem. Prince Nawaf went 
back to Coney Island so many times 
that his big brother, Prince Faisal, got 
curious about it and went out there too. 


Breadwinner 
OMETIMES an overheard conver- 


sation makes your flesh creep. The 
other day, shopping at Blooming- 
dale’s, we heard a woman say, “Oh, 
you know how they get along. When- 


ever they’re short of money he slips on + 


somebody’s sidewalk or something.” 
Her companion nodded. “Sure,” she 
said, “and didn’t they marry on the 
money he got out of being hit by the 
subway train that time?” 
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ae: TIME MARCHES UP! 


T is plain to me, as I read the edi- 
torial roster of Tine magewine, 


that Tame is approaching &ite abso- 
lute ceiling of classification. Just how 
it will be able to describe any new help 
hired after this point is a nice problem. 
Eyen in loose groupings, Time has al- 
ready devised eleven altitudes of Edi- 
tors—twelve if you count David Hul- 
burd (Chief) as in a class by himself 
apart from other Bureau Heads. Life 
seems to have sixteen layers of opera- 
tives, but that’s a picture outfit. Even 
so, Life is up against much the same 
difficulty. It’s all right as long as both 
publications stay the way they are. -The 
test will come when they get a full 
paper supply once again and start to go 
higher. 

Time’s roster is something to be at- 
tempted only in easy stages. Starting 
in swampy country with the little 
fellows, the Staff Correspondents, the 
amateur of administrative nomencla- 
ture ascends past: 


Staff Correspondents 

Bureau Heads 

David Hulburd (Chief) (might just 
as well put him in here and get it over 
with ) 

Editorial Researchers 

Contributing Editors 

Associate Editors 

Senior Editors 


That was a good, brisk climb, and 
we are now on a kind of tableland; 
small, to be sure—only room for seven 


Senior Editors; altitude around eleven: 


thousand feet. Far below us, we see the 
minute forms of the Bureau Heads and 
‘the Editorial Researchers. They look 
like pigmies from this elevation. The 
Staff Correspondents have all but dis- 
appeared, but here and there we can 
sight one through the faint haze, or 
perhaps it’s only a jack pine. 

Well, here at this remote height, we 
set up our base camp. <A good many of 
our party will have to stop at this point; 
after all, most people, when they’ve 
got up to the Senior Editors, have had 
enough climbing. A few of us, experi- 
enced climbers, push on. ‘The heavy 
equipment is left behind. We carry 
only binoculars and_arctic sleeping bags. 
We spend this first night atop the last 
great shoulder before the peak itself, 
an officelike formation known to most 
cartographers as Managing Editor (alt. 
14,750). We carry sufficient rations for 
only thirty-six hours, and our drinking 
water comes from the snowbanks which 


we. are already encountering on the 
north slope. 

We resume the climb at sunup the 
next day. By midmorning we are half- 

way up the bald face of a veritable preci- 
pice. Nothing grows at such a height. 
The last gnarled outposts of timberline 
have vanished. Yet in this great silence, 
lofty and inaccessible, we find two 
Editors—just Editors. The Senior Edi- 
tors presumably don’t have the wind 
to climb this high. At any rate, here are 
Manfred Gottfried and, apathy above 
him, Henry R. Luce. (alt. 19,870). 
Now three thousand sheer feet of Index 
tower over us; the summit itself is hid- 
den for the moment in clouds. 

We get out the pitons, rig the life 
lines. A single misstep will be fatal. 
Down in the flatlands with the Staff 
Correspondents, the thermometer stands 
at ninety-four degrees. It’s fifteen below 
zero up here where we are. We find 
ourselves wondering whatever became 
of David Hulburd. Memory plays 
strange tricks at these altitudes. We be- 
gin the painful ascent of the Index. 

We crawl up through Theatre, 
Sport, Science, Religion, Radio, Press. 
We pause for a rest at People, but it’s 
only for a few minutes. We press on: 
Music, Miscellany, Milestones, and 
Medicine. We are nearing the top of the 
page! Yes, we have reached John Shaw 
Billings, Editorial Director, and from 
where we are perched, this looks like the 
end of our climb. But stay—over the 
jutting crag our leader is pointing, and 
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we scramble on up to another ledge. 
It’s Roy E. Larsen, President! We 
clutch the rock, gasping but triumphant. 
Our barograph is jiggling at 22,500 
feet. 

Again, the thin air and our exertions 
combine to fool us. Still not the top. But 
now we can see plainly above us. Only 
a couple of hundred yards of the spire 
remain. Our knees feel curiously en- 
larged and we are all lightheaded. 
To drive a single piton takes all our 
strength. But we keep on. 

‘Those watching us from the base 
camp told us later it took only thirty- 
five minutes, but it seemed hours while 
we clawed our way to the true sum- 
mit—Editor-In-Chief, Henry R. Luce, 
all by himself (alt. 23,137). Having 
last seen him down at 19,870 as Editor, 
we were naturally astonished to find 
him again at the top. (We learned 
later that he has a secret route of his 
own, shared with only a few top-flight 
Timexecutives. ) 


LL this will give you some idea of 

& what lies ahead of Tune in the 
matter of titles and job descriptions. I 
am going to stake the Company to a 
couple of words which may help in the 
volatile days yet to come. I borrow a 
leaf from the book of fraternal organ. 
izations and give Te the first w: 

“Supreme.” “That will take care 
any promotions from this point on . 

a year or two, at least. The highe. 
ranks will simply become Supreme Staff 
Correspondents, Supreme Bureau 
Heads, Supreme President, etc. David 
Hulburd will be Supreme Bureau Heads 
(Chief). 

As I say, this word will protect the or- 
ganization for the time being. The same 
problem, however, is bound to recur. At 
that time my second word, “Exalted,” 
will be placed in front of “Supreme.” 
There will be Senior Editors, Supreme 
Senior Editors, and Exalted Supreme 
Senior Editors. Mr. Luce will become 
Exalted Supreme Editor-in-Chief. 

That’s about as far ahead as I can see 
it. —Cuar_Les W. Morton 


Adolf Hitler’s half brother and Joachim 
von Ribbentrop’s mistress have been ar- 
rested by British security officers, it was 
learned today. 

Hitler’s half brother, whose first name 
is not definitely known, was arrested in 
Hamburg. He is considered a kind of 
blacksheep of the family, military officials 
said.—U. P. dispatch in the Herald Trib- 


une. 
Must be quite a scalawag. 
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VISIONS IN THE CREUSE 


N a summer afternoon not long 
before the war, a twelve-year- 
old boy named Robert might 

have been seen walking along a path 
over the moors of the Creuse, in the 
hilly center of France. It was a path 
which he often took when he was herd- 
ing the family cows, but this time he 
was on a personal errand. He was on 
his way from his family’s farm, at St. 
Yrieix-la-Montagne, to Pelletanges, 
three miles away. What he wanted was 
to see Gabrielle Cancalon and ask about 
the wonderful thing that had happened 
to her the other evening, something 
which had set the whole countryside 
talking. 

His own family had had a lot to say 
about it that noon. His grandfath- 
er, Papa Géne, thought that what Ga- 
brielle needed was a good spanking; 
his grandmother, la Mere Christine, 
thought that this was probably correct, 
but, she said, some very strange things 
had happened at the place where Ga- 
brielle had seen what she had seen; his 
mother had reminded the others that 
Gabrielle’s great-aunt was crazy as a 
cracked bell; and his uncle, Tonton 
Aristide, had laughed a lot and told 
e story in English to the American 
a, who frequently couldn’t under- 
d their talk. His great-grandmoth- 
la Mére Marie, had really heard 
1e most about it. From her seat under 
the holly trees by the road she had 
stopped every passerby and got his ac- 
count of it. As each passer- 
by’s story was different 
from the last one and more 
horrifying, Robert thought 
that he, would go and find 
out for himself. He had 
not, luckily, been sent out 
with the cows. Papa Géne 
had taken them, refusing 
indignantly the old gun 
which the family had 
urged upon him, “‘in case 
you see the black man.” 

It was a fine, sunny 
day, with high-flying 
clouds, and Robert swung 
along ‘in his_hobnailed 
galoches, whistling, _ his 
sack on his back. In the 
sack was a thick crust of 
rye bread, a slab of white 
cheese, and a worn paper- 
bound notebook—just 
what he took with him 
when he kept the cows. 
You couldn’t always be 





sure of company, out with the cows. 
Some days there would be a whole band 
of people, and some days you saw only 
your own shadow and the dog. The 
notebook helped to pass the time. Scat- 
tered among his school homework were 
puzzles and puns—“Ma mie est malade. 
Camomille? (Qwa ma mie? )”?—and 
facts to remember, such as “The Nor- 
mandie is 313.02 metres long and trav- 
els 30.50 knots.” There were 
drawings—anatomical sketches of birds 
and beasts, machines, clocks, and de- 
signs for buildings. Robert liked to know 
how things were made and how they 
worked. The drawings he liked best he 
went over later in green, red, and pur- 
ple ink. 

Robert never tired of the moors. 
‘They were common ground, and the 
cows of three townships—Lavaud, Pel- 
letanges, and St. Yrieix—were pastured 
there. You never knew whom you 
might meet out herding, and, since the 
dogs were quite capable of looking after 
the cows, if you struck good company 
you could pass a lively afternoon. The 
moors lent themselves to fine games. 
They dipped into hollows and rose in 
hummocks, and the turf was seamed 
with rivulets, many of which were tor- 
rents in early spring and dusty, winding 
paths in summer. Cows and sheep trod 
these paths into a network, threading 
the thickets of heather, gorse, and juni- 
per like a giant maze. Young herds- 
men played hide-and-seek along them 
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or went bird’s-nesting or picked blue- 
berries and cranberries. The streams 
that lived through the summer had 
eaten great holes under the turf of their 
banks, and in these dark pools the trout 
hid. The boys caught them with their 
hands. 

Robert could never make out wheth- 
er he was glad or not the times when 
he saw Gabrielle Cancalon coming 
on the moors. Her arrival looked like 
fair day, for the Cancalons had thirty 
cows. They were a proud and wealthy 
family—stiff-collared, as the saying 
went. The Cancalons and the Dethéves 
had the only two farms in Pelletanges, 
and they could never agree as to which 
farm was the better or whose men 
had. the bigger enterprise of masonry 
at Paris. 

Gabrielle marched along behind her 
thirty sleek cows and her pompous black 
dog, Médor, like a queen with her court. 
She was fourteen, the same age as Rob- 
ert’s sister, Dédé, and she was willing to 
play with Dédé but looked down her 
nose at twelve-year-old Robert. He 
was tongue-tied when she was around, 
and it didn’t help any that she called 
him “Robert Cabbage Ears.” His ears 
weren’t his fault. His mother said that 
it was because she had not turned him 
often enough in the cradle. It was all 
right to make fun of a boy because he ~ 
was a do-nothing or a coward, but not 
because his ears stuck out. He would 
show Gabrielle someday, Robert often 
said to himself, and he sometimes 
dreamed that her ears had grown enor- 
mous and waved bright | 
and pink behind her yel-_ 
low braids while she tried 
to cover them. 

A rough slab of stone 
with a rude cross chiselled 
on it lay by the path that 
Robert followed this sum-_ 
mer afternoon. The stone 
was surrounded by a few 
meagre trees, holly and 
oak, wrenched and twist-— 
ed by the wind. ‘There 
was a story about the — 
stone. In the old days a 
good-for-nothing old ped- 
dler had come through 
the countryside with an 
equally good-for-nothing 
daughter. When she died, 
after a drunken bout at 
an inn, he would not even 
get her a priest or a coffin. 
He put her body on a 
wheelbarrow, wheeled it 
out on the moors, and 




















buried it there. Some- 
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most 
-marked the place with 
the stone, and marked 
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one—the village priest, 
likely—had 


the stone with a cross 
but no name. When 
the wind whined in the 
trees at night, you could 
meet the old peddler’s 
ghost, people said, 
moaning and trundling 
a heavy wheelbarrow. 
Robert, though he pre- 
tended to scoff, usually 
found an excuse to go 
round another way aft- 
er dark. 

mia’ that A 
story?” he had -once 
asked la Mére Marie. 

“Might be, might 
not,” she had © said. 
“Might be partly true 
but not all. Like the 
stories in my red book 
of fairy tales. Like San- 
ta Barbarata and the 
butterflies. Something 
happens, gets passed 
from mouth to mouth, 
doesn’t grow any small- 
er in the telling. So a 
little girl who goes to 
mass every Sunday and 
looks after her garden 
and her chickens turns 
into Santa Barbarata, 
who protects the but- 
terflies, and when the heathen are about 
to burn her they all come flying to put 
out the fire with their wings.” 

“Papa Gene says that all stories about 
the saints are like that,” Robert said. 

“A lot Papa Géne knows about the 
saints!” la Mére Marie replied, snort- 
ing. “If he had more belief, he might 
not find himself the way he is, with a 
bad heart which won’t let him work, 
like an old, crippled cow.” 

“Papa Géne says he will live and die 
without belief,” Robert said. 

“Well, after he dies he can tell that 
to the proper authorities,” la Mére Ma- 
rie had said grimly. 


true 


GOOD hour’s climb over the 

moors, and Robert came to Pel- 
letanges. The Cancalons’ farm was on 
one side of the road, the Dethéves’ on 
the other. The Cancalons’ house was 
much like Robert's own—a great, 
rough block of granite with a roof of 
reddish tile—but it looked more forbid- 
ding, because there were no roses grow- 
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ing over it or fuchsias in tubs by the 
door. He saw Gabrielle down by the 
rabbit hutches, feeding the rabbits with 
the peelings from dinner. 

Evidently she hadn’t gone out with 
the cows again, just as he had figured. 
‘The other day had been too much. She 
was wearing not a black, long-sleeved 
apron, like most of the girls, but one of 
red and white checks, like a tablecloth. 
Her yellow hair was brushed smooth 
into long braids and her full cheeks had 
a shine to them. Ordinarily, Robert ad- 
mitted, she wasn’t bad-looking. Today, 
though, she was peaked, with circles 
under her eyes, as when you have 
been dosed with that bitter purge, thé 
de chambard. But Robert saw quick 
enough that here was a more high- 
minded and important suffering. 

Gabrielle, poking cabbage leaves un- 
der the rabbits’ soft, nibbling noses, 
looked up and saw him. “Hé, Robert 
Cabbage Ears,” she said. 

“Hé, Gabrielle,’ Robert replied. 


“Say, what story did T hear about you? 
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“After all, what do a few 
mconventences matter if two people really love each other?” 


The grocery wagon told us something, 
but I thought it was some joke.” 

Gabrielle flared up. “Oh, 
thought so? You'll see if it was a joke! 
Didn’t they take me to the doctor for 
a tonic this morning because I couldn’t 
sleep these last nights? And it won’t do 
any good. I shan’t sleep tonight, either. 
I shan’t ever forget it, »alheur!’ She 


you 


pressed her hand to her eyes. 

“Maybe you’ll forget it. It’s easy to 
forget,” said Robert, practically. “Tt 
would be a pity to forget, really, because 
a thing like that doesn’t happen to every- 
body.” He took out his notebook and 
pencil. “Tell me about it and [ll write 
it all down here. Then you'll have it 
exactly as it happened and won’t ever 
forget any of it.” 

Gabrielle was flattered. Robert was 
not much of an audience, but they said 
he was bright in school, and, although 
she had told the story to a good many 
people, who had all been greatly im- 
pressed, no one else had offered to 
take down the very words from her 
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mouth. It might be a good idea, if she 
had to keep on telling it. 

In their hutches the rabbits made 
small, munching noises and stared out 
with their round, silly eyes. 

“Last Tuesday,” she began, as 
though she were speaking from a pul- 
pit, “I was out with the cows, out on 
the moors. The cows acted strange all 
afternoon—jumpy, as though they had 
colic—and Médor and I had trouble 
with them. The sky looked strange, 
too. The air seemed so heavy, like be- 
fore a storm, and once I am sure I saw 
a fiery cross, right over our farm. It 
seemed to shoot down into the biggest 
haystack.” 

Gabrielle crossed herself and her 
voice grew low and thrilling. “So it 
came to be sundown, and time to take 
the cows home. We went along all right 
until we came to the sunken road. You 
know the sunken road?” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Robert, writing 
hard. “That old road that goes down 
so deep between the hedges, with the 
stone cross halfway along it. I came the 
other way, by the shortcut. I wouldn’t 
go there after dark.” 

“Tt was quite dark by then, but I 
have never been afraid, you know. At 
first the cows did not want to turn down 
it, but Médor and I drove them in. 
Then, all of a sudden” —she caught her 
breath—“‘a terrible noise! A clattering 
like the hooves of a monster horse, and a 
frightful roaring, like nothing on this 
earth!” 

“Ta-laaa!”? Robert exclaimed. His 
ears seemed to stretch and to quiver 
slightly in horror. 

“The cows went wild. Think of it, 
thirty of them milling around in there! 
Médor nearly got trampled, and I ran 
up the bank, so as not to get under their 
hooves or caught on their horns. And 
then I saw it!” Gabrielle closed her 
eyes and put out her hand, as though to 
push back a dreadful sight. “Right by 
the old stone cross. A man on a black 
horse! The horse had sparks whistling 
out of his nose like a locomotive. ‘The 
man, too, I think. The cows backed 
away in a circle from him. The horse 
reared up and pawed at the old cross, 
and it fell over and shook the earth. I 
thought I was going to fall down, too. 
I felt my blood revolving within me and 
my brains move in their sockets!” 

Her eyes still closed, Gabrielle clasped 
her hands and swayed back and forth. 
“But then, mon vieux, but then, some- 
thing came down like a white cloud. 
The air smelled so good, like hawthorn 
and wild roses. The howling stopped 
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WEST CHOPS HEKS 
I live at the top of old West Chop 


In a house with a cranky stove, 

And when I swim I risk life and limb 

On the pebbles that line the cove— - 

Where the waves wish-wash, and the foghorn blows, 
And the blowfish nibble at your toes-oes-oes, 

The blowfish nibble at your toes. 


I lunch and sup on scrod and scup, 
And once in a while on beans, 

And the only news that I get to peruse 
Is in last year’s magazines— 

Where the waves wish-wash, and the foghorn blows, 
And the blowfish nibble at your toes-oes-oes, 
The blowfish nibble at your toes. 


When the sea gulls shout the lights go out, 

And whenever the lights go on 

I pursue the moth with a dusting cloth 

Till the bobwhite brings the dawn— 

Where the waves wish-wash, and the foghorn blows, 


And the blowfish nibble at your toes-oes-oes, 
The blowfish nibble at your toes. 


But when the breeze creeps through the trees 
And the wee waves shiver and shake, 

Oh, I wouldn’t swap my Western Chop 

For a sizzling Western steak— 

I want to wish-wash where the foghorn blows, 
And the blowfish nibble at your toes-oes-oes, 
The blowfish nibble at your toes. 


and the creatures were gone. And I saw 
...in the cloud I saw something. It 
looked like a white hand.” 

“Like a white hand,’” Robert 
mumbled as he wrote. 

“By that time my father had heard 
the racket and he came running, with 
Albert and Pierre and a gun, and they 
let the watchdogs out, too. The dogs 
and Médor got the cows back on the 
road, and they took no harm. But I 
screamed and screamed. I was crying 
so I could hardly walk home.” 

“What did the man on horseback 
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and the hand look like, exactly?” said 
Robert. “Think of everything you 
saw.” 

“Well, I was so frightened I may 
not have seen everything,” said Ga- 
brielle. ““But the horse was black and 
shiny like a water snake, and the man, 
too. The hand—well, it looked like a 
white hand. You know! Floating in the 
air... . Mother said it was surely a mira- — 
cle and we should go to the priest about 
it, but Father said around here you 
would need to have the Blessed Virgin 
go on foot from the Croix de Jacques 
to the church at Aubusson, ring the bell 
with her own two hands, and raise all 
the dead in the cemetery before they 
would count it a miracle.” 

“You are sure you saw all that?” 
Robert asked. 

“Sure as I see you! Robert, if you 
don’t believe me, you can just lift your 
feet and get off home!” Gabrielle’s 
voice was rather cross for a receiver of 
divine visitations. Just then her mother 
called to her from the house, sounding 
full of a most special pride and im- 
portance. “Come in, ma chérie! Don’t 
tire yourself! The Dethéve cousins from. 
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St. Mare are here and want 
to hear all about it.” 

Robert hastily finished writ- 
ing. “But I do believe you, 
word of honor, Gabrielle,” he 
said. “I'll copy this in an- 
other notebook, a prettier one, 
and bring it to you. Pll make 
pictures, too, in colored ink. 
Ca sera chic, ma vieille. Tu 
verras.” 

“Thank you, Robert,” an- 
swered Gabrielle, mollified, 
and went into the house, stiff 
and solemn. Robert watched 
her thoughtfully. 


ee did not go straight 
home. Instead, he made 
for the sunken road, which 
was one of his favorite spots. 
It was a stretch of road so old 
that it had been worn down 
into the earth. The banks on 
each side had been lined with 
stone to keep them firm, and 
the hedges of holly had grown 
up on each side of it so high 
that they met overhead. It 
was dark and cool underneath, 
and the stones and the old 
stone cross were damp and 
mossy. It smelled like a cave. He threw 
himself down on the moss and looked 
about him. 

The cross was lying flat on the 
ground, just as Gabrielle had said. One 
of the cows had knocked against it, 
probably, Robert decided. With thirty 
of them bottled up, there had been a big 
trampling and thundering around. The 
road was all torn up by their hooves. 
And up above, behind the thickest part 
of the hedge, was the place where he 
had been hiding all through it. 

The St. Yrieix cows always left the 
moors before the Pelletanges cows, hav- 
ing farther to go. On the way home, 
Robert had skipped off from Dédé, who 
had been keeping the cows with him 
that day, and had run back and hid be- 
side the sunken road, waiting for Gabri- 
elle. When he heard her coming with 
the cows, he had clapped his sabots to- 
gether and roared like a lion. That had 
been the clattering and roaring Gabri- 
elle had heard. He had meant to fright- 
en her, but he had not expected quite 
such a resounding success. 

Anyhow, there was no harm done 
that he could see, though Gabrielle 
would be prouder than ever now and 
he couldn’t ever tell her. Even so, he 
had been pretty smart. When he had 
heard Cancalon and the men and the 


“For you, Pete—it’s your wife.” 


dogs coming, he had run for the old 
hollow oak, a short way back up the 
road. He hadn’t climbed directly into 
it—he was not such a fool; the dogs 
would have been after him in no time. 
Instead, he climbed a nearby tree, and 
dropped into the oak from an overhang- 
ing branch. Inside the trunk he was 
snug as a squirrel and the dogs had 
barked and barked around the wrong 
tree. When they were all gone, he had 
climbed out and skipped for home. He 
had made it in time for the soup. 

But there was a thought lurking in 
Robert’s mind, like the trout in the 
pool, waiting to trouble him. It was 
about all those marvels that Gabrielle 
had seen. She really believed in the 
man on the black horse and the white 
hand; she wasn’t just making it up. 
And, whether she did or not, there were 
now plenty of others who did. What a 
ball he had set rolling! Where would it 
stop! 

Frowning, Robert looked at his note- 
book and read over what he had writ- 
ten. The story wasn’t true, but it would 
be believed and told, perhaps after he 
was a grown man, perhaps after he was 
dead. A crazy trick had become, some- 
how, bigger and stronger than the truth. 

He sighed and rolled over on the 
moss, feeling very empty. Automatically 


his hand reached for his pocketknife. He 
crept up to the biggest and oldest holly 
tree, and on the thick trunk, smooth and 
silvery gray, carved his initials. He took 
great pains with the letters, and it was 
quite a while before he stood back to 
look at them and was satisfied. 

An evening wind stirred through the 
hedges on either side of the sunken road, 
carrying a bitter smell of acorns. Robert 
looked around and was surprised how 
dark it had grown. The air seemed cold 
and he shivered suddenly. Thrusting 
the knife back in his pocket, he started 
toward home, whistling loudly. When 
he came to the tomb of the peddler’s 
daughter, he took a good running start 
and jumped right over it. 

—Mary Miran 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


FRIEND of mine, Mr. Hugh 

G. Flood, who is a retired 

house-wrecking contractor, an 
amateur ichthyologist, and the honorary 
Mayor of Fulton Fish Market, was 
ninety-five years old on the twenty-sev- 
enth of July. Three evenings before- 
hand, on the twenty-fourth, he gave a 
birthday party in his room at the Hart- 
ford House, a waterfront hotel where 
he has lived since shortly 
after the death of his sec- 
ond wife, in 1932. “I 
don’t believe in birthday 
parties never did but 
some do and I will have 
one this time to suit my- 
self if it kills me,” hg 
wrote on a penny postal, 
inviting me. “Will be 
obliged to have it orf the 
24th as I promised my 
daughter Louise in South 
Norwalk I would be 
with her and my grand- 
children and great- 
grandchildren on my 
birthday itself. Couldn’t 
get out of it. And due 
to I can’t seem to find 
any pure Scotch whiskey 
any more it has got so it takes me 
two or three days to get over a toot. 
Louise is deadset against whiskey talk 
talk talk and I know better than to show 
up in South Norwalk with a katzen- 
jammer. I will expect you. It will 
not be a big party just a few windbags 


from the fish market. Also Tom 
Bethea. He is an old old friend of my 
family. He is an undertaker. The 


party will start around six and it is im- 
material to me when it stops. I am 
well and trust you are the same.” 

Mr. Flood’s hotel, the Hartford, is a 
hangout of fishmongers, oyster dealers, 
trawler fishermen, and tugboatmen. It 
is clean and snug, but it was put up in 
1836 and is beginning to show its age. 
It stands on the southwest corner of the 
junction of Pearl Street, Ferry Street, 
and Peck Slip, on the rim of the fish- 
market district. I walked up Peck Slip 
around six-thirty on the evening of the 
twenty-fourth, and the peace and mys- 
tery of midnight was already over ey- 
erything; work begins long before 
daybreak down there and ends in the 
middle of the afternoon. There wasn’t a 
human being in sight, or an automobile. 
The old pink-brick fish houses on both 
sides of the Slip had been locked and 
shuttered, the sidewalks had been 


flushed, and there were approximately . 





The Mayor 
of the Fish Market 


MR. FLOOD’S PARTY 


two hundred gulls from the harbor 
walking around in the gutters, hunting 
for fish scraps. “The gulls came right 
up to the Hartford’s stoop. “Chey were 
big herring gulls and they were hungry 
and anxious and as dirty as buzzards. 
Also, in the quiet street, they were 
I stood on the stoop and 
watched them for a few 
minutes, and then I went 
into the hotel’s combined 
lobby and barroom. Gus 
‘Trein, the manager, was 
back of the bar. There 
were no customers and 
he was working on his 
books; he had two ledg- 
ers and a spindle of bills 
before him. I asked if 
Mr. Flood was upstairs. 
“He is,” said Mr. Trein, 
“what’s left of him. Are 
you going to his party?” 
I said I was. “In that 
case,” he said, “‘hold 
your hat. He was in and 
out all afternoon, toting 
things up to his room, 
and he had three bot- 
tles of whiskey one trip. The last 
time he came in, half an hour ago, 
Birdy Treppel was with him—the old 
fishwife from the Slip. He had a smoked 


spooky. 


eel about a yard long in one hand and— 


a box of cigars in the other, and he was 
singing ‘Down, Down Among the 
Dead Men,’ and Birdy had him by the 
elbow, helping him up the stairs.” 
One of Mr. Flood’s closest friends, 
Matthew ‘T. Cusack, was sitting on the 
bottom step of the stairs in the rear of 
the lobby. He had one shoe off and 
was prizing a tack out of it with his 
pocketknife. Mr. Cusack is a portly, 
white-haired old Irish-American, a re- 
tired New York City policeman. He 
is a watchman for the Fulton Market 
Fishmongers Association; he sits all 
night in a sprung swivel chair beside a 
window in a shack on the fish pier. In 
the last six or seven months, Mr. Cu- 
sack’s personality has undergone an ex- 
traordinary change. He was once a 
hearty man. He laughed a lot and he 
was a big eater and straight-whiskey 
drinker. He had a habit of remarking 
to bartenders that he didn’t see any 
sense in mixing whiskey with water, 
since the whiskey was already wet. At 
a clambake for marketmen and their 
families in East Islip, in the summer of 
1944, he ate three hundred and sixty- 





six Great South Bay quahogs, one for 
every day in the year (it was a leap © 
year), and put four rock-broiled lob- 
sters on top of them. He has a deep 
chest and a good baritone, and at mar- 
ket gatherings he always stood up and 
sang “The Broken Home,” “Frivolous 
Sal,” and “Just Fill Me One Glass 
More.” In recent months, however, 
he has been gloomy and irritable and 
pious; he is worried about his health and 
believes that he may have a heart attack 
at any moment and drop dead. He was 
in vigorous health until last Christmas, 
when the Fishery Council, the market’s 
chamber of commerce, gave him a pres- 
ent, a second-hand radio for his shack, 
so he could hear the war news while at 
work. Aside from listening in bar- 
rooms to broadcasts of championship 
prizefights, Mr. Cusack had never be- 
fore paid any attention to the radio, but. 
he soon got to be a fan. He got so he 
would keep his radio on all night. A 
program he especially likes is sponsored 
by a company that sells a medicine for 
the acid indigestion. Around the mid- 
dle of February, he developed the acid 
indigestion and began to take this medi- 
cine. ‘Then, one morning in March, 
on his way home from the market, he — 
was troubled by what he describes as — 
“a general run-down feeling.” ‘At first — 
he took it for granted that this was — 
caused by the acid indigestion, but that 
night, while listening to a radio health 
chat, he came to the conclusion that he 
had a heart condition. He is fascinated 
by health chats; they make him uneasy, 
but he dials them in from stations all 
over the country. He got over the run- 
down feeling but continued to brood 
about his heart. He went to a special- 
ist, who made a series of cardiograms 
and told him that he was in good shape 
for a man of his age and weight. He is 
still apprehensive. He says he suspects — 
he has a rare condition that can’t be de-— 
tected by the cardiograph.. He never 
smiles, he ha§ a frightened stare, and — 
his face is set and gray. He walks slow- — 
ly, inching along with an almost effort- 
less shuffle, to avoid straining his heart 
muscles. When he-is not at work, he 
spends most of the time lying flat on 
his back in bed with his feet propped up 
higher than his head. He takes vitamin — 
tablets, a kind that is activated and 
mineralized. Also, twice a day, he takes - 
a medicine that is guaranteed to alkalize 
the system. The officials of the Coun- 
cil are sorry they gave him the radio. 
Edmond Irwin, the executive secretary, 
ran into him on the pier a while back 


























and told him so. “Why, what in the 
world are you talking about?” Mr. 
Cusack asked. “That radio probably 
saved my life. If it wasn’t for that ra- 
dio, I might've dropped dead already. 
I didn’t start taking care of myself un- 
til those health chats woke me up to the 
danger I was in.” 

I went on back to the rear of the lob- 
by and spoke to Mr. Cusack, but he 
didn’t look up or answer. He had the 
stairs blocked or I ould have gone on 
past him. After he got the tack out of 
his shoe, he stood up and grunted. His 
face was heavy with worry. We shook 

hands, and I asked him if he was going 
to Mr. Flood’s party or coming from 
it. “Going, God help me,” he said, 
“and I dread it. I feel like I ought to 
pay my respects to Hugh, but I dread 
the stairs. A poor old man in 
my condition, it’s taking my 
life in my hands.” The Hart- 
ford is five floors high and it 
doesn’t have an elevator. Mr. 
Flood’s room is on the top 
floor. I stood aside and waited 
for Mr. Cusack to start up, 
but he said, “You go ahead. 
I'm going to take my time. 
It'll take me half an hour and 
when I get to the top [ll most 
likely drop dead.” 


M* FLoop has a corner 
room, overlooking the 
Slip. The door was open. His 
room is usually in a_ mess 
and he had obviously had it 
straightened up for the party. 
There was a freshly ironed 
counterpane on his brass bed. 
His library had been neatly ar- 
ranged on top of his tin, slat- 
bound trunk; it consists of 
Bible, a set of Mark Twain, 
and two thick United States 
Bureau of Fisheries reference 
books, “Fishes of the Gulf of 
Maine” and ‘‘Fishes of Chesa- 
peake Bay.” His collection of 
sea shells and cuttlebones had 
been laid out on the hearth of 
the boarded-up fireplace. Or- 
dinarily, his books and shells 
are scattered all over the floor. 
On the- marble mantelpiece 
were three cast-iron statues— 
bare-knuckle pug with fists 
up, a running shhorse, and an 
American eagle. These came 
off the magnificent fire escape 
of the old Police Gazette build- 
ing, which is on Dover Street, 
in the fish-market neighbor- 
hood. (Mr. Flood is sentimen- 
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tal about the and iron orna- 
ments on many buildings down in the 
old city, and he thinks they should 

preserved. He once wrote the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York suggest- 
ing that the owners of the Gazette 
asked to donate the fire- 
escape ornaments to the Museum. “‘Sup- 
pose this bldg. is torn down,” he wrote. 
“All that beautiful iron work will dis- 
If the owners do not 
I am a retired house- 
wrecker go there in the 
dead of night with a monkey-wrench 
and a blow-torch and use my own dis- 
cretion.” ) Above the mantelpiece hung 
a lithograph of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, a Thomas Rowlandson aqua- 
tint of some scufHing fishwives in Bil- 


stone 


building be 


appear into scrap. 
see fit to donate, 
and I could 


lingsgate that came off a calendar, and 


“As a matter of fact, its a rather amusing story. 
spring when Herbert was police commissioner during Boys’ 
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a framed beatitude: ““BLESSED IS THE 
MAN WHO DOES NOT BELLYACHE— 
ELBERT HUBBARD.” In the middle of 
the room stood an ugly old marble-top 
table, the kind that has legs shaped, like 
the claws of a dragon, each claw grasp- 
ing a glass ball. There was a clutter on 
the table—a bottle of Scotch, a pitcher 
of water, a bucket of ice, a box of cigars, 
a crock of pickled mussels, a jar of mari- 
nated herrings, a smoked eel, a wire 
basket of sea urchins, two loaves of Ital- 
ian bread, some lemons, and a stack of 
plates. The sea urchins were wet and 
dripping. 

There were four people sitting around 
the table—Mr. Flood, Mrs. Treppel, 
a salesman of fishing-boat hardware. 
named Ben Fass, and an old man I had 
Mrs. Treppel had 


never seen before. 
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Commodore, the Hartford’s big black 
cat, on her lap; she had given it the 
head of the eel. Mrs. Treppel was still 
in her market clothes. She wore a full- 
length coat-apron over her dress and 
she had on knee boots and a man’s 
stiff straw hat; this is the uniform of the 
boss fishmonger. The hat was on the 
side of her head. Mrs. Treppel is stout, 
red-cheeked, and good-natured. Even 
so, as a day wears on, she becomes quite 
quarrelsome; she says she quarrels just 
to keep her liver regulated. “Quarrel- 
ling is the only exercise I take,” she 
says. She is a widow in her sixties, and 
she is wealthy. She has money in a 
cooperage that builds boxes and barrels 
for the fish trade; she owns a share in 
a dragger, the Betty Parker, which runs 
out of Stonington, Connecticut; and 
she keeps a fresh-water stall on the Slip, 
dealing in carp, whitefish, and pike, the 
species that are used in gefiillte fish. 
Mr. Fass is known in the market as Ben 
the Knifeman. He is slight, edgy, and 
sad-eyed, a disappointed man, and he 
blames all his troubles on cellophane. He 
says that he was ruined by cellophane, 
and he sometimes startles people by 
muttering, ““Whoever he is, wherever 
he is, God damn the man that invented 
cellophane!” He once was a salesman 
for a sausage-casings broker in Ganse- 
voort Market, selling sheep intestines to 
manufacturers of frankfurters. He en- 
joyed this work. Ten years ago many 
manufacturers began using cellophane 
instead of intestines for casings, calling 
their product “skinless” frankfurters, 
and in 1937 Mr. Fass was laid off. He 
became an outside man for a Water 
Street fishing-boat supply house, which 
is owned by an uncle of his. Carrying 
samples in a suitcase, he goes aboard 


trawlers and draggers at the pier and - 


sits down with the captains and takes 
orders for knives, honing steels, scalers, 
bait grinders, swordfish darts, fog bells, 
and similar hardware. 

Mr. Fass and Mr. Flood are good 
friends, which is puzzling. Mr. Fass 
has no interest in boats, he dislikes the 
fish market, and he despises fish. He 
is outspoken about it; not long ago 
he lost one of his best customers by 
remarking that he would rather have 
one thin cut off a tough rib roast 
than all the fish God ever made. Mr. 
Flood, on the other hand, has an excep- 
tionally high opinion of fish; he consid- 
ers it an elixir, he calls himself a sea- 
foodetarian, and he believes that people 
would be much better off if they ate 
meat on Fridays and fish all the rest of 
the week. I have known Mr. Flood for 
nine years, but I found out only recently 


how he arrived at this conclusion. From 
1885 until 1930, when he retired, the 
offices of his firm, the H. G. Flood Dem- 
olition & Salvage Co., Inc., were on 
Franklin Square, a couple of blocks 
from the fish market. In the winter of 
1885, soon after moving there, he ob- 
served that there was a predominance of 
elderly and aged men among the fish- 
mongers. “I began to step up to these 
men and inquire about their ages,” he 
told me. “There were scores in their 
eighties and dozens in their nineties and 
spry old crocks that had hit a hundred 
weren’t rare at all. One morning I 
saw a fist fight between two men in their 
nineties. “Chey slapped each other from 
one end of the pier to the other, and it 
was better than many a fight I paid to 
see. Another morning I saw the fel- 
lows shaking hands with a man of 
eighty-seven and it turned out his wife 
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were tough and happy and full of the 
old Adam, and all were big fish eaters, 
and I thought to myself, ‘Flood, no 
doubt about it, you have hit on a se- 
cret.” ’ Since that winter he has seldom 
eaten anything but seafood. 


\ \ 7 HEN I came into the room, Mr. 
Flood had just begun a song. He 

has a bullfrog bass, and he sang loudly 

and away off key. He had a highball 

in his left hand and a cigar in his right, 

and he kept time with the cigar as he 

sanige 5,” 

Come, let us drink while we have breath, 

For there’s no drinking after death 

And he that will this health deny, 


Down among the dead men, 
Down among the dead men— 


I was quite sure that he would put in 
more “downs” than the song called for, 
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had just had a baby boy. All these men 








: 
and I counted them. There were elev- 
en, and each was louder than the one 
before it: 
Down, down, down, down, down, 
down, down, down, down, down, 


Down among the dead men 
Let him lie! 


Mr. Flood’s guests banged on the 
marble-top with their glasses, and he 
beamed. He was looking well. His 
friendly, villainous eyes were bright 
and his face was so tanned that the 
liver freckles on his cheeks didn’t 
show; he carries a blanket down to 
the pier and lies in the sun an hour 
or two on good afternoons. He had on 
a white linen suit and there was a red 
rosebud in his lapel. Mr. Flood is small 
and thin and bony and jaunty; when 
James J. Walker gets along in years, he 
will undoubtedly look a lot like Mr. 
Flood. I tried to congratulate him on 
his birthday. He wouldn’t let me. 
“Thanks, my boy,” he said, “but it’s too 
early for that. I just got started. Wait’ll 
I hit a hundred.” He turned to the 
stranger at the table. “This is Tom 
Bethea,” he said. ““Tom’s an undertak- 
er up in Chelsea, my old neighborhood. 
Tom’s wife and my second wife were 
great friends. We belong to the same 
Baptist church, only he goes and I 





don’t.” Mr. Bethea was roly-poly, 
moon-faced, and bald. His eyes were 
remarkably distrustful. He wore a blue 
serge suit that was so tight it made me 
uncomfortable to look at him. He had 
a glass about a third full of straight 
whiskey in one hand. With the other, 
he was plucking mussels out of the crock 
and popping them into his mouth as if 
they were peanuts. He seemed offend- 
ed by Mr. Flood’s introduction. “Tm 
not an undertaker,” he said. “I’m an 
embalmer. I’ve told you that time and 
time again, and I wish you’d get it 
straight.” 

“Whichever it is,” said Mr. Flood. 
He turned to me and said, “Pull up a 
chair and fix yourself a drink. I got 
something I want to show you.” He 
took a photograph out of his wallet and 
handed it to me. It was a photograph of 
a horse, an old white sway-backed 
horse. “Look at it and pass it around,” 
he said. “I was going through some 
papers in my trunk the other day and 
came across it. Thought I'd lost it years 
ago. It’s a snapshot of a horse named 
Sam. Sam was a highly unusual horse 
and I want to tell about him. He was 
owned by George Still, fellow that ran 
Still’s Oyster and Chop House.  Still’s 
was on Third Avenue, between Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth, middle of the 





block, east side of the avenue. It opened 
in the eighteen-fifties—1853, I think 
it was—and it closed in 1922 because of 
prohibition, and it was the finest oyster 
house the country ever had. It was a 
hangout for rich old goaty high-living 
men— Tammany bosses and the like of 
that. Some of them could taste an oyster 
and examine the shell and tell you what 
bed it came out of; I’m pretty good at 
that myself. And it got crowds of out- 
of-towners, especially people from Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and New Orleans, the big oyster-eating 
cities. Mr. Still handled a wider variety 
of oysters than any restaurant or hotel 
in the world, before or since. He had 
them out of dozens of beds. From New 
Jersey he had Shrewsburys and Maurice 
River Coves. From Rhode Island he 
had Narragansetts and Wickfords. 
From Massachusetts he had Cotuits 
and Buzzards Bays and Cape Cods. 
From Virginia—they were very fine— 
he had Chincoteagues and Lynnhavens 
and Pokomokes and Mobjacks and 
Horn Harbors and York Rivers and 
Hampton Bars and Rappahannocks. 
From Maryland he had Goose Creeks. 
From Delaware he had Bombay Hooks. 
From New York—the finest of all—he 
had Blue Points and Mattitucks and 
Saddle Rocks and Robbins Islands and 
Diamond Points and Fire Places and 
Montauks and Hog Necks and Mill- 
ponds and Fire Island Salts and Rock- 
aways and Shinnecocks. I love those 
good old oyster names. When I feel 
my age weighing me down, I recite 
them to myself and I feel better. Some 
of them don’t exist any more. The 
beds were ruined. Cities grew up near- 
by and the water went bad. But there 
was a time when you could buy them 
all in Still’s.”” 

“Oh, God, Hughie,” said Mrs. 
Treppel, “it was a wonderful place. I 
remember it well. It had a white marble 
bar for the half-shell trade, and there 
were barrels and barrels and barrels of 
oysters stood up behind this bar, and 
everything was nice and plain and solid 
—no piddling around, no music to fraz- 
zle your nerves, no French on the bill 
of fare; you got what you went for.” 

“T remember Still’s, too,” said Mr. 
Bethea. “Biggest lobster I ever saw, I 
saw it in there. Weighed thirty-four 
pounds. ‘Took two men to hold it. It 
was a hen lobster. It wasn’t much good 
—too coarse and stringy—but it was 
full of coral and tomalley and it scared 
the women and it was educational,” 

“That’s right,’ said Mr. Flood. 
““That’s the way it was.” He poured 
himself a drink. “In addition to the 
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restaurant,” he continued, “Mr. Still 
did a wholesale oyster business in a 
triple-decked barge that was docked 
year in and year out at a pier at the foot 
of Pike Street, upriver from the fish 
market. The barge was his warehouse. 
In the old days all the wholesalers op- 
erated that way; they brought their 
stock in from the beds in schooners 
that’d come alongside the barges and 
unload. At the time I’m speaking of— 
in 1912—there were fourteen barges at 
Pike Street, all in a row and all painted 
as loud and bedizy and fancy-colored as 
possible, the same as gypsy wagons; 
that was the custom. George Still is 
dead, God rest him, but the business is 
there yet. His family runs it. It’s one 
of the biggest shellfish concerns in the 
city, and it’s right there in the old barge, 
head office and all—George M. Still, 
Incorporated, Planters of Diamond 
Point Oysters. Still’s barge is the only 
one left, and it’s a pretty one. It’s 
painted green and yellow and it’s got 
scrimshaw work all over the front of it. 

“Back in 1912, Mr. Still delivered 
his oysters to hotels and restaurants and 
groceries with horse-drawn drays. He 
owned nine horses and he thought a lot 
of them. Every summer he gave them 
two weeks off on a farm he had in New 
Jersey. One of those horses was Sam. 
Sam was the oldest. In fact, he was 
twenty-two years old, and that’s a ripe 
old advanced age for a horse. Sam was 
just about worn out. His head hung 
low, his eyes were sleepy and-sad, and 
there wasn’t hardly any life in him at 
all. If some horseflies lit on him, he 
didn’t even have the energy to switch 
his tail and knock them off. He just 
poked along, making short hauls and 
waiting for the day to end. Mr. Still 
had made up his mind to retire Sam to 
New Jersey for good, but he was one 
of those that puts things off; tomorrow 
will do. 

“Sam’s driver was a man named 
Woodrow and he was attached to Sam. 
Sam was noted for his good disposition, 
but one morning in October, 1912, 
Woodrow went to put the harness on 
Sam and Sam kicked at him. It was the 
first time that ever happened. Next 
morning Sam was worse. Every single 
time Woodrow got near, Sam kicked. 
He was so old and awkward he always 
missed, but he kept on trying; he did 
his best. Every day that passed, Sam 
got more free and easy. He’d rear back 
in the shafts and snap the traces on his 
harness, and sometimes Woodrow 
would tell him to whoa and he’d keep 
right on going until he was good and 
ready to whoa. He got a mear look in 


his eye and he kept his head up and he 
walked faster and faster. He’d toss his 
head to and fro and dance along like a 
yearling. One day, all of a sudden, up 
on Sixth Avenue, he started running 
after a bay mare that was hauling a 
laundry wagon. It was all Woodrow 
could do to pull him up. And Sam kept 
on doing this. Every day or so he’d 
catch sight of a mare somewhere up 
ahead and: he’d whinny and whicker 
and break into a fast trot and Woodrow 
would have to brace himself against the 
footboard and seesaw on the lines and 
curse and carry on to stop him. Some- 
times a crowd would collect and cheer 
Sam on. Woodrow worried about Sam, 
and so did Mr. Still, but they didn’t 
know what to do. They couldn’t figure 
him out. 

“One of the places that Woodrow 
and Sam made a daily delivery was a 
chop house on Maiden Lane. Sam 
would stand at the curb and Woodrow 
would shoulder a barrel of oysters off 
the dray and roll it in. The cashier of 
this chop house was an old lady and 
every morning she’d step out to the 
curb and pat Sam’s nose and coo at. him 
and give him sugar. She’d been doing 
it for years. She was one of those old 
ladies that just can’t leave horses alone. 
One morning she came out, cooing, 
and she put her hand out to pat Sam 
and Sam bit her. He bit her on the hand 
and he bit her on the wrist and he bit 
her on the arm. She was all skint up. As 
you might expect, a great deal of 
screeching took place. They sent for a 
doctor, but that didn’t quiet the old 
lady, According to Woodrow, she kept 
screeching she didn’t want a doctor, 
she wanted a lawyer. 

“Woodrow led Sam back to the 
barge and broke the news to Mr. Still 
that he had a damage action on his 
hands. Mr. Still called in a veterinarian 
to see could he find out what was to 
matter with Sam, what ailed the old 
fool. The veterinarian looked Sam over 
and he punched and he thumped and 
he put his head to Sam’s belly and lis- 
tened. He said he couldn’t find anything 
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wrong except extreme old age. Then ~ 
he happened to look into Sam’s feed — 
bag, and what in hell and be damned 
was in there, mixed in with the oats, 


only some shucked oysters. “They 
weren’t little nubby oysters; they were 
great big Mattitucks. And what’s more, 
Sam was eating them. He was eating 
them and enjoying them. The veteri- 
narian stood there and he looked at Sam 
and he said, ‘Well, I be good God 
damned!’ This veterinarian said he’d 
run into some odd and unusual horses 
in his practice but that Sam was cer- 
tainly the first horse he’d run into that’d 
eat oysters. 

“Mr. Still called his help together and 
inquired did anybody know who put 
the oysters in Sam’s feed bag. Finally 
one of the oyster shuckers confessed he 
did it. Said he just wanted to see what 
would happen. Said he’d been slipping © 
them in for about a month. Said he’d go 
out on the pier, where Sam was hitched 
between hauls, and he’d make believe 
he was petting Sam, and he’d slip the 
oysters into Sam’s feed bag. Said he 
started with one oyster a day and 
worked up to where he was giving him 
four and five dozen a day. Mr. Still 
was put out; at the same time, some- 
how, he was proud of Sam. He decided 
to fire the shucker and send Sam to hell 
and gone to New Jersey, but he changed 
his mind. What he did, he cut Sam 
down to one dozen oysters a day. That 
worked out all right. It wasn’t too few, 
it wasn’t too many. It was just enough 
to keep Sam brisk and frisky, but it 
wasn’t enough to make him cut up and 
do ugly. People would come from all 
over the market just to see Sam get his 
one dozen oysters. Everything was just 
fine until Christmas Eve. You know 
how it is on Christmas Eve; people get 
high-spirited. And you can just imagine 
how high-spirited they get around an 
oyster barge on Christmas Eve. When 
it came time to feed Sam, the fellows 
got generous and gave him six or seven 
dozen oysters, compliments of the sea- 
son. And that night Woodrow was 
driving Sam back to the stable and Sam 
caught sight of a mare about three 
blocks up and he took out after her and 
there was ice on the street and he 
slipped and broke a leg and God knows 
they hated to do it, but they had to 
shoot him.” 

A glint came into Mr. Bethea’s eyes. 
“Hugh,” he said, “I was just thinking. - 
Suppose you took and fed a race horse 
on oysters! I bet you could make a lot 
of money that way.” 

Mr. Flood snickered. ““Tom,” he 


said, “there’s a certain race horse on 
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the New York tracks right now that’s 
an oyster eater. He’s owned by an 
oysterman here in the market, but the 
way I understand it, just to throw peo- 
ple off that might possibly get thoughts 
in their head, he’s registered in the name 
of a distant cousin of this oysterman’s 
wife. He’s not much of a horse—no 
looks, no style; he only cost eleven 
hundred dollars—but he wins every 
race they want him to win. They don’t 
Jet him win every race he runs; that'd 
look peculiar.” 

I watched Mr. Flood’s face. It was 
impassive. 

“They pick a day,” he continued, 
“and two days in advance they start 
feeding him raw oysters or raw clams, 
according to season. ‘They experimented 
and found he runs about as fast on 
clams as he does on oysters. ‘They give 
him five dozen the first day, eight dozen 
the second day, and one dozen the 
morning of the race. He always comes 
through; you just get a bet down and 
think no more about it. I don’t know 
how many are in on it. I do know that 
this oysterman and all his friends are 
rolling in money. They’re up to their 
hips in money. He was nice enough to 
let me and Birdy in on it. Whenever 
the horse is ready to run an oyster-fed 
race, we get notified, and naturally 
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“Would Mr, O?Dwyer make a quiet mayor?” 


we've picked up a dollar or two our- 
selves.” 

“Hugh Griffin Flood!” said Mrs. 
Treppel. “I’m shocked and surprised at 
you. You were told about that horse in 
the strictest confidence. It’s a highly 
confidential matter, and you know you 
shouldn’t talk about it. Suppose it gets 
out. They'll be stuffing all the race 
horses full of oysters, and then where’l 
we be?” ; 

“T know, Birdy, I know,” said Mr. 
Flood. “Pm sorry. Anyhow, I didn’t 
tell the name of the horse.” 

“You keep your big mouth shut from 
now on,” said Mrs. Treppel. 

“Speaking of the old days,” said Mr. 
Bethea, “it seems to me businessmen 
were different in the old days. They 
had the milk of human kindness in 
them. Like George Still. Like the way 
he gave his dray horses a vacation.” 

“It’s the truth, Tom,” said Mr. 
Flood. “They weren’t always and eter- 
nally thinking of the almighty dollar.” 

“T was doing business in the old days,” 
said Mrs. Treppel, ‘and that’s some- 
thing I never noticed.” 

“Oh, you always look on the dark 


side,” said Mr. Flood. 


“T don’t know about that,” said Mrs.’ 


Treppel. “Take for example, were 
you acquainted with A. C. Lowry that 


they called the finnan-haddie king?” 

“T was,” said Mr. Flood. “‘Old Gus 
Lowry.” He nodded his head. ‘“‘Gus 
was a fine man,” he said, “‘a fine man.” 

“He was like hell,” said Mrs. Trep- 
pel. “He was the meanest man ever 
did business in this market. He was the 
lowest of the low.” 

“He was,” said Mr. Flood, reversing 
his judgment without batting an eye. 
“He was indeed.” 

“What form did his meanness take?” 
asked Mr. Bethea. 

“T couldn’t begin to tell you,” said 
Mrs. Treppel. “Gus was real sharp. In 
fact, he was downright crooked. He was 
stingy. He believed everybody was steal- 
ing from him. He treated his help in 
such a way they didn’t know if they 
were going or coming. And he grum- 
bled about this and he complained about 
that from morning to night; everything 
he et disagreed with him. I worked for 
him once—he had a fresh-water branch 
on the Slip around 1916 and I had 
charge of it. I worked for him a year 
and a half and I’ve never been the 
same; when I took that job I was just 
a girl and when I gave it up I was an 
old, old woman. Gus was into every- 
thing. He did a general salt-water busi- 
ness. He owned atrawler. He handled 
Staten Island oysters and guaranteed 
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they came from Norfolk, Virginia. And 
he had the biggest smoking loft in the 
market—eels, haddies, kippers, and 
bloaters. He was an old bachelor. He 
had a nephew keeping books for him, 
Charlie Titus, his sister’s son, and every- 
body was sorry for Charlie. It was un- 
derstood that Charlie was to inherit the 
business, and God knows it was a good 
sound business, but the beating he took, 
we wondered if it was worth it. Charlie 
was real polite, Uncle this and Uncle 
that, but it didn’t do no good. Three or 
four times a year, at least, Gus would get 
it in his head that Charlie was falsifying 
the books. He’d see something in Char- 
lie’s figures that didn’t look just right 
and it’d make him happy. ‘I’ve caught 
you now!” he’d say. ‘I’ve caught you 
now!’ Then he’d grab the telephone 
and call in a firm of certified public ac- 
countants. [hose damned C.P.A.s 
were in and out of the office all the 
time. “They'd go over Charlie’s books 
and they’d try their best, but they 
couldn’t ever find anything wrong, and 
itd make Gus so mad he’d put his head 
down on the desk and cry. ‘You low- 
down thief,’ he’d say to Charlie, ‘you’re 
stealing from me, and I know you are. 
You got some secret way of doing it. 
My own flesh and blood, and yow’re 
stealing every cent I got.’ Charlie would 
say, “Now, Uncle Gus, that’s not s0,’ 
and Gus would say, ‘Shut up!’ And 
Charlie would shut up. Whereas, if he’d 
got a gun and shot Gus, everybody in 
the market would’ve swore-he did it in 
self-defense. I remember one morning 
Gus was having his coffee at the round 
table in Sweet’s, and there was a crowd 
of us sitting there, four or five fish- 
mongers and some of the shellfish gang, 
and Charlie came running up the stairs 


and asked Gus a ques- 
gan 





tion about a bill of lad- 
ing, and Gus hauled off 
and shied a plate at him. 
‘Get out of here, you 
embezzler!’ he said. 
“When I want you,’ he 
said, ‘I'll send for you.’ 
Right before everybody. 

“Another thing 
about Gus, he tried to 
look poor. He tried to 
look like he didn’t have 
a dime to his name. 
There’s an old notion 
in Fulton Market: if 
you want to know a 
fishmonger’s _ financial 
standing, don’t bother 
Dun & Bradstreet, just 
look at him—f he looks 
like he’s been rolling 
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around in some gutter, his credit is 
good; if he’s all dolled up, stay away 
from him. Gus Lowry carried that 
to an extreme. As soon as he got 
to his office in the morning, he’d hang 
his good suit in a locker and he’d put 
on a greasy old raggedy suit that was 
out at the elbow and patched in the 
seat and a coupla sizes too small for 
him to begin with, and he used a piece 
of rope he’d picked up somewhere for 


a belt, and he’d put on a pair of knee’ 


boots that always had fish scales stick- 
ing to them, and he’d slap on a hat that 
was so dirty you wouldn’t carry bait in 
it. He wouldn’t wear a necktie; some 
days he wouldn’t even wear a shirt. 
He’d light a cigar, one of those cheap 
Italian cigars that they call rattails. He’d 
spit on the floor. Then he’d sit down 
at his desk, looking like something the 
cat dragged in, the King of the Bums, 
and he’d be ready for business. 

“And if you had to do business with 
him, you just took it for granted you'd 
be skinned. He’d skin you alive and 
then he’d shake your hand and inquire 
about your family. Up on his office wall 
he had this sign, ‘KEEP SMILING,’ but 
he never smiled. And he had poems 
about mother stuck up there and friend- 
ship and only God can make a tree and 
let me live in a house by the side of the 
road and be a friend to man. He’d re- 
cite you one of those poems—you 
couldn’t stop him—and he’d begin to 
cry. Gus liked to cry. He really enjoyed 
it. Next to doing something mean to 
somebody, he liked to cry. I went in 
his office many a time and found him 
sitting there with tears in his eyes. Peo- 
ple said it was second childhood, but 
when it come to a dollar he wasn’t in 
his second childhood. The strangest 
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thing, when he was close to eighty he 


started seeing a woman and everybody 


hoped and prayed she’d get him into a_ 
lot of trouble. She lived in a hotel on 


Lexington Avenue. She was an old 
busted-down actress of some kind, a 
singer. She’d sing and he’d cry; that 


was his idea of a high old time. He took — 
me up there with him once to call on _ 


her. He wanted me to look her over 
and tell him what I thought of her, 
about like he’d ask my opinion on a 
consignment of jack shad. We hadn’t 
hardly got in the door before she com- 
menced to bang on the piano and Sing. 
Oh, she was a noisy one. Gus asked her 
to sing ‘Pll Take You Home Again, 


Kathleen,’ and by the time she got to — 


‘the ocean wild and wide’ he was, cry- 
ing. He hung around her a year or 


more and then he quit. I guess maybe : 


the poor old thing tried to borrow a dol- 


ar and seventy-five cents off him and 


it broke his heart. ; 
“The summer of 1921, Gus took a 
trip to Havana, Cuba, doctor’s orders, 
and one morning there came a cable he 
was dead. Bright’s disease. As soon as 
the news got out it put everybody in a 
good humor. Some tried to act like they 
were sorry, but they couldn’t keep a 
straight face, and pretty soon the fel- 
lows all over the market were slapping 
each other on the back and laughing and 


old Mr. Unger that kept the stall next 
to mine shouted out, “Hooray for the % 
Bright’s disease!” Everybody was so glad — 


for Charlie. Captain Oscar Doxsee had 


worked for Gus off and on for thirty — 


years—he was captain of Gus’s trawler 
——and I remember what he said when 
they told him Gus was dead. ‘God is 


good,’ he said. It was prohibition, but 


little Archie Ennis the scallop dealer had 
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With the new RCA lifeboat radio, shipwrecks need no longer take a terrible toll of lives. 


A two-way radiophone —for lifeboats! 


Here's when a telephone comes in rather 
handy . . . when you can “get your party” 
and hear “We'll be there to get you in a 
couple of hours!” 


With the new RCA compact lifeboat 
radio, that’s exactly what happens. A kite, 
or a balloon, takes the antenna up 300 feet. 


Turn the power-generating cranks and 
out goes an SOS—along with a direction- 
finder beam so shore stations can figure 
your exact location. 


But even more amazing, shipwrecked 
mariners can talk with the men on their 
way to the rescue. They can “pick up” ships, 
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airplanes, and that wonderful place called 
“land”—even if it’s 1000 miles away! 
Endless research, such as went into de- 


veloping this lifeboat radio, goes into all 
RCA products. 


And when you, ls bq jan RCA Victor radio, : 


or television ~° ictrola, you enjoy a 


unique privithin this d up in knowing that 


you po \finest instruments 
imilies en joy livir 


of its k x achieved. 

Re \Ameri ica, RCA 
~~ ork 20. e Lis- 
te ran Anh Ys, 4:30 P.M., 
7 tork. 
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Joseph McDonald and Donald Kolb 
(holding balloon) are the Radio- 
marine engineers who developed 
this lifeboat radio. Here is the bal- 
loon that is inflated with helium 
and carries the antenna as high as 
300 feet into the air. 
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a quart of whiskey in his safe, bourbon, 
and he got it out and him and I and 
Captain Oscar and several others went 
over to Charlie’s office to congratulate 
him, We figured a little celebration was 
in order. Well, what do you know? 
Charlie was sitting in there with his 
head in his hands. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,’ he said to us, ‘this is the saddest 
day of my life.” OA, oh, 
oh, we were disgusted! 
Ive seen and 
many a disgusting thing 
in my time, but that 
took the prize. “Young 
man,’ I thought to my- 
self, ‘the opinion your 
uncle had of you, he 
was right.’ ” 

Mr. Bethea grunt- 
ed. “Blood is thicker 
than water,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Treppel, 
that’s 


many 


“l guess 
one way of looking at it.’ 


M* Cusack came shuffling into the 
room. He’d finally made it. 

“Well, look who’s here,” said Mrs. 
‘Treppel. “Old Drop-Dead Matty him- 
self. Hello, Matty. Didn’t you drop 
dead yet?” 

Mr. Cusack disregarded her. 
py ‘birthday, Hugh,” he said. 

“Why, thank you, Matty,” said Mr. 
Flood. “Matty, this is Tom Bethea. 
Tom’s an embalmer.” 

“A what?” asked Mr. Cusack. 

“Tm an embalmer,” said Mr. 
thea. “I’m a trade embalmer.”’ 

Mr. Cusack stared at Mr. Bethea for 
a few moments. “How do you do, sir!” 
he said respectfully. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Mr. 
Bethea, ““Pve heard Hugh speak of you. 
Sing us a song.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. 
in a singing mood.” 

“It was good of you to come, Matty,” 
said Mr. Fload. 

“Yes, it was, said Mr. Cusack. “I 
guess this is the last time I'll ever come. 
I can’t stand those stairs‘no more. I’ve 
had some bad news. I was to the doctor 
for a checkup last Thursday and the 
way he diagnosed it, my heart’s some 
better but I got the high blood pres- 
sure.” 

“T vot the high blood pressure, too,” 
said Mr. Fass. 

PI Seater toon, 
“Had it for -years.” 

Mrs. ‘Treppel began to sing a chil- 
dren’s street song, a skipping song-— 
“Oh, I hurt, I hurt, I hurt all over; I 
got a toothache, a gum boil, a-belly- 
ache, a pain in my right side, a pain 


“Hap- 


Be- 


Cusack. “I ain’t 


said Mr. Bethea. 
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in my left side, a pimple on my nose.” 

“Shut up, Birdy,” said Mr. Flood. 
“Come over here, Matty, and sit down. 
What can I get you?” 

“You can get me a glass of cold wa- 
ter,” said Mr. Cusack. “I asked the doc- 
tor what about whiskey and he said it 
was the better part of wisdom to leave 
it alone. I haven’t had a drink for six 
days. All I drink is wa- 
ter.” 

“If you was to drink 
a glass of water, Mat- 
[ie ty,” said Mrs. Treppel, 
“it'd be weeks and 
-weeks before your stom- 
ach got over the shock.” 


a) “Now. look — here, 

~ Birdy,” Mr. Flood 
Ax said, “don’t talk to 
ae Matty that way. I 


won’t have it. The high 
blood pressure is a serious matter.” He 
got up from his wicker rocking chair. 
“Here, Matty,” he said, “‘take this chair. 
Howede you feel tonight? Do you feel 
any worse than usual?” 

“T feel irritable,” said Mr. Cusack. 
He slapped the pillow in the chair a time 
or two and sat down. “It makes me 
irritable to see people drinking and en- 
joying themselves,” he said. “If I can’t 





drink it, I don’t want nobody to drink — 


it. [ wish they’d bring prohibition back 
and enforce the living hell out of it. I 
got so I don’t approve of whiskey.” 


Mr. Flood fixed himself a drink— 


half Scotch, 


half water, no ice—and 


went over and stood with an elbow on — 


the mantelpiece. “I’m the same,” he 
said. “I love it and I depend on it, but 
I don’t approve of it. When I think of 
all the trouble it’s caused me, I feel like 
I ought to pick some distillery at ran- 
dom and sue it for sixty-five million 
dollars. Still and all, there’ve been times 


if it hadn’t been for whiskey, I don’t 


know what would’ve become of me. It 
was either get drunk or throw the rope 
over the rafter. I’ve thought a lot about 
this matter over the years and I’ve come 
to the conclusion there’s two ways of 


looking at whiskey—it gives and it takes — 


away, it lifts you up ana it knocks you 
down, it hurts and it heals, it kills and 
it réparvectss hie whichever way you 


look at it, Pm glad I’m not the man 
one thing I~ 
wouldn’t want on my soul.” He sud- — 
denly snapped his fingers. “He’s the 


That’s 


that invented it. 


one!” he said. ‘I was lying in bed the 
other night, couldn’t go to sleep, and I 
got to thinking about death and sin and 
hell and God, the way you do, and a 
question occurred to me, 
what man committed the hiboeas ugli- 


‘I wonder — 
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est sin in the entire history of the hu- 
man race. The man that invented 
whiskey, he’s the one. When you stop 
and think of the mess and the monkey 
business and the fractured skulls and 
the commotion and the calamity and 
the stomach distress and the wife beat- 
ing and the poor little children without 
any shoes and the howling and the hell 
raising he’s been responsible for down 
through the centuries—why, good 
God A’mighty! Whoever he was, 
they've probably got him put away in a 
special brimstone pit, the deepest, red- 
hottest pit in hell, the one the preachers 
tell about, the one without any bot- 
tom.” He took a long drink. “And then 
again,” he continued, “‘just as likely, he 
might’ve gone to heaven.” 

“The man that invented cello- 
phane,” said Mr. Fass, ““He’s the one.” 

Mr. Cusack hadn’t paid any atten- 
tion to Mr. Flood’s remarks. “TI got to 
be careful what I eat, too,” he said. 

“Matty,’ said Mrs. ‘Treppel, 
“please take a drink and cheer up. You 
keep on, you’re going to wish yourself 
right into the grave.” 

“Leave me alone,” said Mr. Cusack. 
He glanced at his wristwatch, and then 
he peered into every corner of the 
room. “Where’s your radio, Hugh?” 
he asked. “There’s a program coming 
on in five minutes I don’t want to miss.” 

“I got no radio,” said Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Cusack looked disappointed. 
“You should get one,” he said. “It'd 
do you a world of good. It'd be a com- 
fort to you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be no comfort to me,” 
said Mr. Flood. “TI despise the radio. I 
cannot endure it. If I listen to a radio 
for fifteen minutes, it turns my stom- 
ach. Son,” he said to me, “you sit on the 
bed and let me have your chair. [ll 
open some sea urchins and we’ll have a 
snack,” 3 

He got out a fish knife, a gut blade, 
he carries in a holster and began pre- 
paring the sea urchins. He had two or 
three dozen. Urchins are green marine 
animals, about the size and shape of a 
man’s clenched fist. They are echino- 
derms; they are thickly covered with 
bristly prickles. “They are gathered by 
pitchfork close to shore on the southern 
Maine coast and shipped in discarded 
orange crates. Fulton Market handles 
two hundred thousand pounds a sum- 
mer, but they are rarely seen in restau- 
rants. “They are eaten in the home by 
Italians and Chinese; Italians call them 
rizzl, or sea eggs. Mr. Flood cut the 
tops off ten. He had trouble knifing 
through the leathery rinds and he mut- 
tered to himself as he worked. “Sorry 
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damned knife,” he muttered. ‘‘Stain- 
less steel. “They don’t care if it’s sharp 
or not, just so it’s stainless, as if anybody 
gave a hoot about stains on a knife blade. 
I wish they’d leave knives alone, quit 
improving them. Look at it. Shiny. 
Stainless. Plastic handle. Only one 
thing wrong with it. It won’t cut.” 
Each urchin had a pocket of red roe, 
from two to five tablespoonfuls. Mr. 
Flood spooned the roe out and spread 
it on slices of bread. Urchins are in- 
expensive, around fifty cents a dozen, 
but in Mr. Flood’s opinion their roe is 
superior to caviar, even the finest un- 
salted beluga. He sprinkled lemon 
juice on the roe. Then he fixed six 
plates. On each he placed three open- 
faced roe sandwiches, a slice of eel, a 
herring, and a mound of pickled mus- 
sels. Mr. Fass refused his plate. “Drink- 
ing makes me hungry,” he said, “but 
it don’t make me that hungry.” 


LL the time Mr. Flood had been 

preparing the urchins, Mr. Cu- 

sack had been staring at Mr. Bethea. 

Finally he spoke up. “TI hope you won’t 

think I’m prying into your affairs, Mr. 

Bethea,” he said, “but there’s two ques- 
tions Id like to ask you.” 

Mr. Bethea stopped eating for a mo- 
ment. “It'll be a privilege to answer 
them, Mr. Cusack,” he said, “if they 
ain’t too personal.” 

“What I was wondering about is 
your line of work,” Mr. Cusack said. 
“How in the world, does a man ever 
come to take up that par- 
ticular line of work?” 

“Well, I tell you,” said 
Mr. Bethea, “most of 
the embalmers of my 
generation started out 
as something else. Some 
were barbers and some 
were carpenters. I was a 
carpenter myself, a car- 
penter and cabinetmaker, 
and back in 1908 I took 
a job with Cantrell Broth- 
ers & Bishop, on Little: 
West Twelfth Street. 
That was a coffin factory 
—what we call a casket 
factory. I built high-qual- 
ity caskets for a year and a half, and you 
know how it is—an up-and-coming 
young man, you want to make some- 
thing out of yourself. Every casket 
factory has a staff of embalmers, 
and I watched our staff work and I 
asked questions and naturally I was 
handy with tools and the upshot was, I 
became an embalmer. I’m a trade em- 
balmer, a free lance. We’re the aristo- 











crats of the trade—that is, the profes- 
sion. All the overhead we have is a tele- 
phone. There’s a multitude of undertak- 
ing parlors, little neighborhood affairs, 
that don’t get enough cases to employ 
a steady embalmer. They just have a 
parlor with a desk and a pot of palms 
and a statue of an angel and a casket 
catalogue. Oh, some will have a sam- 
ple casket or two on the premises. And 
there’s seven or eight of these parlors, 
when they get a case, they telephone 
me. Wherever I go, I have to leave a 
number where I can be reached. And 
I get on the subway and I go and attend 
to the case and I collect my seventeen 
dollars—we got a union and that’s the 
union rate—and I goon home. That’s 
the end of the matter. I don’t have to 
fuss with the bereaved, the loved ones. 


Of course, these days, like everybody 


else, embalmers go to college. I went 
to college myself some years back, just 
to brush up on the latest scientific ad- 
vances. ‘There’s two big colleges, the 
American Academy of Embalming and 


Mortuary Research on Lexington Ave- - 


nue and the New York School of 
Embalming and Restorative Art on 
Fourth Avenue. They’re the Har- 
vard and the Yale of the embalming 
world. The past few years women 
have been flocking into the profession. 
You take the American Academy—a 
third of their students are women. I 
don’t know. I may be old-timey, but the 
way I look at it, I just wouldn’t have 
no confidence in a lady embalmer.” 

“Tf she puts her mind 
to it and works hard,” said 
woman 


can embalm as 


good as a man.” 


“T didn’t mean to be rude.” 
He took the Scotch bottle 
by the neck and poured a 
big gollop in his glass. “I’m 
a disappointed man, Mr. 
Cusack,” he continued. “If 
T had it to do all over again, 
I don’t know as I’d choose 
embalming as my _ life’s 
work. You don’t get the 
respect that’s due you. A 
doctor gets respect, a dentist gets respect, 
a veterinarian gets respect, but the aver- 
age man, if he’s introduced to an em- 
balmer, he giggles or he shudders, one 
or the other. Some of my brother em- 
balmers don’t like to tell their profession 
to strangers. They’re close-mouthed. 
They keep to themselves. Not me. Deep 
down inside, I’m proud of my profession. 
I carry a kit, a satchel, my profession-_ 


Mrs. Treppel, “I bet a + 


“Present company ex- 
cepted,” said Mr. Bethea. | 
i 









al satchel, and it’s always been my 
dream to have my name printed on 
it. Ican just see it—‘THOMAS FOSTER 
BETHEA, LICENSED EMBALMER.” But 
Ican’t do it. If I got on the subway, 
the people would edge away. I'd have 
the whole car to myself. The public 
don’t like to be reminded of death. It’s 
going on all around them—like the fel- 
low said, it looks like it’s here to stay— 
but they want to keep it hid. We have 
to work like a thief in the night. I dare- 
say there’s not a one of you that’s ever 
seen a deceased moved out of a New 
York apartment house or hotel. No, 
and you never will. We got ways.” 
He smiled. “Oh, well,” -he said, “no 
matter how the public feels about em- 
balmers, in the end some embalmer gets 
them all.” 

“You needn’t be so happy about it,” 
said Mr. Flood. ‘“‘In the énd, some 
embalmer’s going to get you, too.” 

“That’s the truth,” said Mr. Bethea. 
He sighed. “It’sa peculiar thing. I’m 
a veteran in my line. If you took all 
the deceased I’ve attended to and stood 
them shoulder to shoulder, they’d make 
a picket fence from here to Pittsburgh, 
both sides of the road. With all that 
in back of me, you'd think I wouldn’t 
mind death. Oh, but Ido! Every time 
I think about it in connection with my- 
self, I tremble all over. What was that 
other question you wanted to ask, Mr. 
Cusack?” 

“T wanted to ask, do you believe in a 
reward beyond the grave,” said Mr. 
Cusack. “By that, I mean heaven or 
hell.” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Bethea, “I can’t 
say I do.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Flood, 
“what makes you go to church so 
steady’ You're there every Sunday in 
the year, Sunday school avd sermon.” 

“Hugh,” said Mr, Bethea, “it don’t 


pay to be too cocksure.” 


HE turn of the conversation made 

me restless and I went over and 
sat on the window sill, with my plate in 
my lap, and looked out over the roof- 
tops of the market. It was a full-moon 
night. ‘There was a wind from the 
harbor and it blew the smell of the 
market into the room. The Fulton 
Market smell is complicated, a sym- 
phony of smells, and it is heady and 
pleasant to those who love the sea. I 
tried to dissect it. I could distinguish 
the reek ot the ancient fish-and-oyster 
houses, and the exhalations of the har- 
bor, And I could distinguish the resin- 


ous smoke from the stacks of the lofts 


in which finnan-haddies are cured (the 
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6 furnaces of these lofts burn pine and 

The Starlight Ro cedar sawdust), and the acrid smoke 
; from the stacks of the row of coffee- 

roasting plants on Front Street, and 
the pungent smoke from the stack of 
the Purity Spice Mill on Dover Street. 
And mixed with these was the smell of 
The Swamp, the tannery district, which 
adjoins the market on the north. Mr. 
Cusack came over and ° 
took a look out the win- 
dow. He returned im- 
mediately to his chair. 

“T’m_ thankful to 
God Im not an officer 
walking the streets to- 
night,”’ he said. 

“Why’s that, Mat- 
ty?” asked Mr. Flood. 

“It’s a full-moon night,” said Mr. 
Cusack. “There'll be peculiar things 
happening all over town. It’s well 
known in the Police Department that 
a full-moon night stirs up trouble. It 
stirs up people’s blood and brings out 
all the meanness and craziness in them, 
and it creates all manner of problems 
for policemen, A man or woman who’s 
ordinarily twenty-five per cent batty, 
when the moon is full they’re one hun- 
dred per cent batty. A full moon has a 
pull to it. Look at the tide; the tide is 
highest on a full moon. The moon pulls 
people this way and that way. With 
some, it’s a feeble pull; they don’t hard- 
ly notice it. Others just can’t resist; 
they don’t know what’s got hold of 
them. ‘They act peculiar. They act 
hike bashi-bazouks. They pick on their 
wives and they get drunk and they in- 
sult people twice their size and they do 
their best to get into serious trouble. 
They look at black and say it’s white, 
and if you don’t agree it’s white they hit 
you on the head. In the Department, we 
call such people full-mooners. It’s been 
my experience that they’re particular- 
ly numerous among the Irish and the 
Scandinavians and the people who come 
up here from the South. On a full-moon 
night the saloons are like magnets. The 
full-mooners try to walk past them and 
they get drawn right in.” 

“That explains a lot to me,” said 
Mr. Flood. “I must be a full-mooner. 
I’ve started home many a night with 
no intention in the world of stopping 
off. It was the last thing in my mind. 
And four a.M. would come, and there 
I'd be, holding on to some bar, and I 
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information booth. They have a calen- 
dar hanging in there, and they always 
have a red circle drawn around the 
date of the full moon. That’s to remind 
the officer on duty what’s ahead of him. 
I had an accident when I was in the 
Department, broke my leg, and I was 
a year and a half convalescing, and 
most of that time they had me on night 
duty in the information 
booth. And every full- 
moon night, I had visi- 
tors from all over. The 
full-mooners’d come 
trooping’ in. They’d 
step up and ask to see 
the Commissioner; no+ 
body else would do! 
There was one who al- 
ways came at midnight; he never 
missed. He’d ask for the Commission- 
er and I'd say, ‘Lean over, sir, and 
whisper it to me. You can trust me.’ 
And he’d lean over and whisper, 
“They’re after me!’ And I'd get out: 
my pad and pencil and ask for the de- » 
tails. And he’d talk on and on and on, ° 
and I'd take it all down. And Id tell 
him, ‘Rest assured the proper steps’ ll be 
taken.’ That'd satisfy him. He’d go 
away and Id tear up whatever it was 
I took down and throw it in the waste-' 
basket. Next full moon, he’d be back 
again.” Mr. Cusack laughed. “Mr. 
Bethea,” he said, “TI recall one case that 
might be of considerable interest to a P 
man in your line.” 3 
“What was that?” asked Mr. Be-» 
thea. | 
“It happened in 1932, the year be- 
fore I retired from the Department,” 
said Mr, Cusack. “At that time I was 
attached to the First Precinct. One ! 
morning around four a.m. I was patrol-_ : 
ling on South Street, proceeding east, — 
and a radio car pulled up and the } 
driver-officer informed me they were” } 
looking for two lads that stole an empty 5 
hearse. It seems this big black hearse a 
had been parked in front of a garage | 
on Third Avenue in the Sixties, the 
Nineteenth Precinct. The lads stole 


it and proceeded south on Third. Just 


ahead of them was a Daily News truck, — 
delivering bundles of Daily Newses to : | 
newsstands, You know the way they 3 
operate; they pull up to a corner where 
there’s a stand and heave a bundle out . 
on the sidewalk. At that hour a good 
many stands haven’t opened, and the 
bundle lies there until the man that runs 
the stand comes to work. The lads in 
the hearse conceived the idea of collect- 
ing these buncles. The hearse would 
pull up and one lad would leap out, grab 
a bundle, and heave it in the hearse. 


ort Pa 


_ They went from stand to stand, doing 
this. Headquarters was sogn getting 
calls from all over, people that saw 
them, and it was put on the police radio. 
The ,hearse ‘was last seen on lower 
Broadway, heading for the Battery. I 
told the driver-officer I hadn’t observed 
no hearse, but I got on the running 
board and went along to help search 
the South Street docks. We hadn’t gone 
three blocks before we ran into them. 
They had the hearse backed up to the 
river, right beside the Porto Rico Line 
dock, and they were heaving the bun- 
dles of Daily Newses in the water.” 

“That was the right place for them,” 
said Mr. Flood. 

At thisgmoment, Mr. Trein, the 
manager of the Hartford, began to 
shout up the stair well. “Is Mr. T. F. 
Bethea up there?” he shouted. 

Mr. Bethea went to the 
“That’s me,” he said. 

“You’re wanted on the telephone,” 
said Mr. ‘Frein. 

“Til be right down,” said Mr. 
Bethea. Then he turned to Mr. Cusack. 
“Please go'right ahead, Mr. Cusack,” 
he said. “They'll hold on.” 

“T jumped off the running board of 
the radio car,” continued Mr. Cusack, 
“and began to interrogate the lads. 
‘What are you lads doing?’ I asked. 
One of,them, the littlest, heaved an- 
other #ulidle in the drink, and he said 
to me, ‘We’re having some fun. What’s 
it to you’ I asked them didn’t they like 
newspapers, and they said they liked 
them all right. So I asked them what in 
hell was they heaving them bundles 
in the water for. They said they be 
damned if they knew. I asked was they 
drunk, and they said they wasn’t. May- 
be a beer or two. I asked was they nar- 
cotie tlicts, and they said they wasn’t. 
§So'l turned. to the driver-officer, and I 
said, ‘It looks to me they’re Reds, or 
I.W.W.s, Gr Black Hands., All those 
radicals,’ I said, ‘are opposed to news- 
papers, the free press, and all like that.’ 
And the driver-officer said to me, ‘You 
sure are a thick one.’ He jerked his 
thumb upwards, and I looked up and 
there was a full moon up there. It was 
as round as a basketball, and it was so 
full it was brimming over. It was very 
embarrassing. I just wasn’t thinking. 
I should’ve known all along that those 
Jads were full-mooners.” 

—JosEPH MircHELL 
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THAT’S TOO BAD DEPARTMENT 
[Headline in the Detroit Free Press| 
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LISTEN? sas: 


In Japan it’s a misdemeanor of the 
first magnitude to share the sunlight the 
Emperor walks in, so even the Japanese 
know very little about their military and 
industrial leaders who are leading them, 
rather quickly now, to perdition. 

So little has been printed about these 
men that it’s a tough job for Bob Heller, 
the producer of CBS’ Ten From Tokyo 
(Saturdays at 3:45 p.m. EWT) to collect 
biographical information. He depends 
mainly on the personal recollections and 
diaries of Americans who once lived in 
Japan. Inadequate as a thorough source, 
to be sure, but pretty revealing, you'll 
agree, if you’ve heard the program. 

Variety said of it: “Add to good idea, 
good production, acting and direction 
—which this show has—and you have 
something worth airing.” 


* 


The Seventh War Loan was the most 
successful of them all. The U.S. Treasury 
says so, and you’d know it anyway just 
from looking in your safe deposit box. 

Radio helped a lot toward its suc- 
cess. The National Association of Broad- 
casters estimated the total dollar value 
of radio’s free support of the “Mighty 
7th” at $23,513,742. 

The value of the programs contributed 
between May 1 and June 30 by indi- 
vidual stations and advertisers came to 
more than $16 millions; the value of 
the national “spot” and network-orig- 
inated programs was more than $6 


millions.* + 


Every week of the year KOIN, the 
CBS affiliate in Portland, originates and 
broadcasts a fast-moving radio program 
called Traffic Safety. It teaches vivid 
lessons on careless driving. Nine other 
Oregon stations broadcast eecordin of 
the original programs. That’s perhaps 
why Portland won the National Traffic 
Safety contest for cities, and Oregon 
won it for states. They’re two of the 
world’s safest neighborhoods. 


*Please remember to buy 


that War Bond 


wns is GBS 


... THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Texas, Perhaps 


NCE I was never sub- 

jected to the ministra- 

tions of the late Texas 
Guinan in a night club, my 
knowledge of the lady has al- 

ways been based on hearsay. 

Some of my informants, full of damp- 
eyed and generally aromatic nostalgia, 
have referred to Miss Guinan with the 
sort of sentimentality that the soldiers 
of the Crimean War probably em- 
ployed in. post-bellum conversations 
about Florence Nightingale. On the 
other hand, some who have talked to 
me about the hostess have darkly em- 
phasized the fact that she was as care- 
free in her ‘attitude toward a custom- 
er’s bankroll as Insull was toward a 
stockholder’s cash. With such con- 
tradictory opinions of Miss Guinan jn 
mind, I approached “Incendiary 
Blonde,” the “Technicolor account of 
her career, in a state of impartial con- 
fusion, I departed from the film in the 
same condition. Miss Guinan, it seems, 
was a simple child: of the Southwest, 
driven by a broken heart to abandon a 
lucrative career as a rodeo rider and 
rush off to Broadway to establish a clip 
joint. At one time or another she mar- 
ried and divorced a newspaperman, ap- 
peared in musical comedies, and starred 
in some early movies. In relating all 
this, the scriptwriters of “Incendiary 
Blonde” have adopted a rather ambiva- 
lent attitude toward their heroine—one 
minute they are all choked up about her 
nobility and the next they are pointing 
out that she was a damned tricky opera- 
tor. But if the heroine of the piece is 
somewhat baffling, the establishment 
she runs in Manhattan is even more so. 
The miracle of ‘Technicolor has trans- 
formed Miss Guinan’s speakeasy, which 
was, I am told, pretty murky, into a 
sort of Spotless ‘Town, all bright and 
clean and shiny. Then, what happens 
to the customers in this place is the sort 
of thing that happens to the customers 
of Olsen and Johnson, and is just as 
painful to behold. 

In the rdle of Miss Guinan, Betty 
Hutton confines herself to two moods. 
She is (a) happy or (b) sad. This puts 
her one up on Arturo de Cordova, the 
hero, who remains as numb as a mum- 
my throughout. Only Rémy de Gour- 
mont or Havelock Ellis could cook up an 
explanation for Mr. de Cordova’s fasci- 
nation for Miss Hutton. A modified 
form of necrophilia, perhaps. Besides 
Mr. de Cordova, Miss Hutton has to 





contend with Bill Goodwin, 
a former radio announcer, 
who always sounds as sKough 
he might start plugging some 
soap, even in the midst of a 
determined love scene. ‘‘In- 
cendiary Blonde” offers Barry Fitz- 
gerald as Guinan pére. He does what 
he can, but even he is presently over- 
whelmed by the dreariness of it all. 


AKE the editor of a cooking page 
who can’t cook, Add a petty officer 
who loves food. Throw in a_pub- 
lisher who insists that the cooking edi- 
tor entertain the petty officer for Christ- 
mas, Now you’ve practically got a 
turkey called “Christmas in Connecti- 
cut.” Among the other ingredients 
are Barbara Stanwyck, Dennis Mor- 
gan, and Sydney Greenstreet. 
—Joun McCarren 


RICH, BEAUTIFUL PROSE DEPT. 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) 
Morning Tribune | 


It was a proud and thrilled audience 
who heard Elizabeth Ann (Betty) Bol- 
linger last evening, sing in the completely 
filled auditorium of North Idaho Teachers 
college, giving a program of French, Ger- 
man, Italian and English compositions, 
varied in theme, difficult, and musically ex- 
quisite. Equal to the demands of each num- 
ver, Miss Bollinger and her pianist accom- 
panist, Elsa Petersen Hughes, gave a 
concert of high artistry. 

They were presented by the associated 
students. 

Miss Bollinger is a mixed bouquet of 
orchids, primroses and buttercups. She is 
the sophistication of well guided, obedient- 
ly earned technique, and the naivete of 
youth at its first party. She is the headiness 
of a luxurious perfume, and the stamina of 
a glass ot milk. She is the handclasp of a 
loyal, good friend, and the hesitant smile 
of a shy infant. She is the blush af dawats 
sun on a hilltop field, and she is the glow of 
a sparkling gem in a Cartier case. She is’ 
Elizabeth Ann Bollinger whom the leading 
musicians of the country have welcomed 
into their sacrosanct realm with brilliant 
praise and prophesies. She is Betty Boll- 
inger, Lewiston’s daughter, whose head 
is unturned by the successes and adulation 
bestowed upon her by the largest cities of 
the west. She is Betty Bollinger who loves 
better than anything to come to her home 
town, to her family, and her childhood 
friends. She is Betty Bollinger who will 
obligingly stand for hours singing difficult 
arias for her mother’s friends while her 
own friends are gathering at the coke foun- 
tain for chatter and juke box music. She 
is Betty Bollinger modern as the “Samba,” 
ancient as music, and as far into the path- 
way of tomorrow as the volume of her lus- 
cious voice, singing on and on into the stars. 
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How many of these do you own? 


If you look under your car, you'll probably 
find a couple of gadgets something like this 
one. 

They're shock absorbers. 

They take the sting out of sudden bumps 
and jolts. They make a rough road 
smoother. 


‘ 


And if you’re wise, somewhere in your 
desk, or bureau drawer, or safe deposit box, 
you have a lot more shock absorbers. Paper 
ones. War Bonds. 


If, in the days to come, bad luck strikes at 
you through illness, accident, or loss of job, 
your War Bonds can soften the blow. 


If there are some financial rough spots in 
the road ahead, your War Bonds can help 
smooth them out for you. 


Buy all the War Bonds you can. Hang on 
to them. Because it’s such good sense, and 
because there’s a bitter, bloody, deadly war 
still on. 


BUY ALLTHE BONDS YOU CAN... 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS YOU Buy 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


Juty 27 (BY CABLE) 
R. CHURCHILL’s National Goy- 
ernment came to an end yes- 
terday not with a whimper but 
with a bang. Perhaps the loudness of the 
explosion after these ten pent-up years 
startled even those who had set it off. 
The Labour Party headquarters had 
naturally been optimistic, but the gen- 
eral betting had been on a small Con- 
servative majority. What no one had 
expected, apparently, was the routing 
of the Conservative Party on such an 
overwhelming scale. “The counting day 
was a queer, sultry, stormy one, with 
sudden, warm rain spurting down and 
washing the chalked “Election Sensa- 
tidn” off the news-sellers’ boards and 
soaking the papers that people stopped 
to read in the street, some of them peer- 
ing incredulously over the shoulders of 
others. It was a quiet day, too. People 
did not seem elated, even those who had 
cause to be. They read their papers and 
walked soberly on. “The people who 
had won this enormous victory went 
on with their jobs of selling fish, punch- 
ing tickets, standing in queues, or driv- 
ing taxis as calmly as though they did 
not know what was happening. If this 
was a revolution, it was the best-con- 
trolled one in history. 

The Tories had little to say. The first 
couple of hours, as the results came in 
over the ticker tapes—a monotonous 
string of “Lab” gains with not a single 
“C,” for Conservative, among them— 
were surprising but not disastrous. It 
was not until lunchtime, when the 
crumble had obviously become a land- 
slide, that gloom began to pile up around 
the tickers in the West End 
clubs and the big hotels. Few 
‘Tories who watched the now 
plainly threatening figures 
crowding in had much to offer 
beyond a long, low, despair- 
ing whistle. The favorite con- 
solation, as the figures still 
marched, seemed to be the du- 
bious one that Labour would 
undoubtedly make a mess of 
it. [his was before it became 
quite clear that Labour was 
in with a strength which ruled 
out the possibility that, in the 
event of a big enough mess, the 
Party might be thrown out 
next year. The list of Min- 
isterial victims lengthened as in 
a purge. Brendan Bracken’s 
defeat was not unexpected, 
and not unpopular, either, for 
even some Tories had never 
shared the Prime Minister’s 


liking for him. What was unexpected 
was the polling of 10,500 votes by Mr. 
Churchill’s Independent opponent, a 
farmer named Hancock, in what had 
been thought would be a walkover for 
the Prime: Minister. The tide of La- 


-bour washed away a part of Anthony 


Eden’s former enormous majority but 
left him still comfortably high and dry 
at Westminster. The prestige of the 
famous plan could not save the Liberal 
Sir William Beveridge, who went out, 
together with Sir Archibald Sinclair, the 
Liberal Party chief. Another of the 
surprises of the election was the small- 
ness of the Liberal gains. The Liberals 
had been expected to do well, but they 
too went down before the Socialist rush. 
Common Wealth, the ersatz Socialism 
that took uneasy root in the discon- 
tented period before the Second Front, 
was also torn up by the flood. 

The dilemma of the Beaverbrook 
Evening Standard and the Rothermere 
Evening News, which had to dish up 
the unpalatable facts in large type, was 
very evident. Both wriggled uncom- 
fortably in their editorials. “Che Stand- 
ard spoke of “the perhaps natural desire 
on the part of the people not so much 
for a change of government as one of 
parties and personalities” and eased its 
feelings by featuring a photograph of 
Max Aitken, Beaverbrook’s son, who 
got in for the Conservatives at Holborn. 
The News observed that No. 10 would 
be a big change for Mrs. Attlee after 


“their modest villa at Stanmore,” 


where, something like Mrs. ‘Truman,’ 


she was doing the housework and look- 
ing after the hens. But the opposition 


Se, . - 


press comment all sounded thin and fat- 
uous beside the overpowering testimony 
of the figures in the adjoining columns. 

One of the extraordinary features of 
that queer, dramatic, dreamlike day 
was the almost complete absence of 
talk about the loss of Churchill. His 
name was heard surprisingly seldom, 
instead of one man, the National Gov- 
ernment had suddenly become a party. 
When the whole house goes, the cen- 
tral beam is only part of the general 
disaster. What happened yesterday was 
a demonstration not of the British peo- 
ple’s ingratitude to Churchill but of 
their lack of faith in the weathertight- 
ness of the house he carried. ‘Their 
memories stretched back to Munich 
and they did not care for what they re- 
membered. The Tories had made 
great capital out of the terrific wel- 
come Churchill had got on his elec- 
tion tours round the country, but it is 
now that the crowds who 
cheered him cheered him as war leader, 
and did it wholeheartedly, just as whole- 
heartedly voted against him a few days 
later as party man. Many of his sup- 
porters say frankly that they wish he 
had decided to retire in his hour of tri- 
umph, after V-E Day. People who 
are not his supporters think that their 
best weapons in the election, and 
his own worst enemies, were his friends. 


obvious 


HE evening of the counting day, 
the Labourites gave themselves up 
to jubilation at Central Hall, in West- 
minster. “Che number of people who 


would have liked to be there would have 
overflowed the vast Albert Hall, which 
the Party had tried to take for the occa- 
sion. The unlucky ones who could not 
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The French capital has earned a 


reputation for the finest’ in fra- 
grances, — quality perfumes at 
their best. 


In the same way JAMAICA RUMS 
have won the acclaim of those 
who insist upon finer rums for 
their cocktails, highballs, and 
liqueurs. The centuries-old, pot-still 
method and rigid British control 
assures you a smoother, richer 
drink. Since 1661 JAMAICA RUM 
has been the “'Byword” of con- 
noisseurs —"’Buyword” for greater 
Tehiticelastelil: 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION (OF 
JAMAICA), LTD —KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
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get into the relatively modest-sized Cen- 
tral Hall milled about in the street and 
watched the ticket-holders arrive while 

waiting for Clement Attlee and the oth- 
er Labour leaders to turn up. Around 
the corner, in Whitehall, a small crowd 
waited hopefully and in silence for a 
possible glimpse of Mr. Churchill. In- 
side Central Hall, the winners poured 
up the double staircase, laughing and 
chatting in a holiday mood. Many were 
wearing red-and-yellow Labour Party 
cockades and others had got out red- 
and-blue favors left over’ from V-E 
Day and pinned them on their coats. 
Women wore red carnations and knots 
of geraniums; young girls had scarlet 
jackets or hair bows. It was like an 
enormous party, quite a contrast to the 
grim and bitter atmosphere of the elec- 
tion meetings. From the platform, on 
which newsreel lights were already 
trained.and where cameramen waited 
by the dozen, a cheerful, perspiring 
gentleman in a white jacket warmed up 
the audience, as it settled itself, with a 
little community singing, accompanied 
on the organ. The crowd sang “‘Swanee 
River” and “Clementine” and finally 
Blake’s ‘‘Jerusalem.” Above the plat- | 3 
form hung an enormous map of the 
London -constituencies, festooned in 
Party colors, and on it were the words 
“Well Done, Electors of London” and 
the information that, out of London’s 
total poll of 1,351,958 votes, Labour 
had done its Jerusalem building to the 
tune of 770,715. 

After everybody had settled down, 
the Labour Party’s London organizer, 
Hinley Atkinson, opened the proceed- 
ings by introducing all the new London 
Members, two of them women. Each 
one was given two minutes at the 
microphone and was relentlessly gonged 
out by Atkinson if he overstepped his 
limit. The biggest hand and the bright- 
est battery of flashlights were given 
to Sir F. N. Mason MacFarlane, tall, 
stooping, and limping, who had 
trounced Bracken handsomely at North 
Paddington. After an interval of duets 
by a couple of baritones, Harold Laski, 
the chairman of the Labour Party Na- 
tional Executive Council, was greeted 
with a pandemonium of cheers and 
laughter when he described himself 
as “the temporary head of the Socialist 
Gestapo.” He went on to say that his 
Party’s extraordinary triumph was the 
country’s best guarantee of good rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, of help for 
the Spanish comrades, and of no help at 
all ‘to detain monarchs” who were un- 
wanted in other European states. This 
last statement was received with tre- 
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mendous approval by the audience, 
some of whom—a paradox that might 
puzzle foreign observers—had been 
yelling their lungs out outside Bucking- 
-ham Palace only a couple of months 
back. The crowd also nearly raised the 
roof in the cheers for Churchill pro- 
posed by Laski, who was now in a posi- 
tion in which he could afford to turn 
the other cheek, 

Soon afterward the Labour leaders 
filed in with their wives—Bevin, huge 
and benevolently grinning; Morrison, 
with his cockatoo crest of hair wilder 
than ever; and finally the new Prime 
Minister, Clement Attlee. For several 
minutes it was impossible to distinguish 
any one voice in the din. “The Prime 
Minister stood, looking pleased, moved, 
and a little worried by the incessant 
popping of the flashlights and _ the 
shouts of “Good old Clem!” He put 
his hand up uncertainly in the V sign 
that was so much a Churchill trade- 
mark, then took it quickly down, as 
though he had made a gaffe, and he 
would not repeat the gesture, even 
though the photographers tried to get 
him to. Mrs. Attlee, slim and pretty 
in a red hat and a long black coat, stood 
beside her husband, looking happy and 
proud. The crowd struck up “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” Attlee, 
touched and nervous, waited in front 
of the microphone, moving his lips un- 
consciously, like an actor following the 
speech that leads up to his cue. The 
biggest applause during his firm, sincere, 
impressive, and short speech was ac- 
corded the statements that the Govern- 
ment would do all in its power to prose- 
cute the Japanese war, that the Socialist 
program aimed primarily at achieving 
world security, which would banish war 
forever, and, finally and simply, that 
“this evening I have accepted His 
Majesty’s commission.” When Attlee 
finished, he sat down and lit a pipe. 
Morrison and several of the other La- 
bour members were also smoking pipes. 
The only cigar on the platform be- 
longed to a Labour peer. It seemed like 
a symbol. 

Outside the hall a completely order- 
ly and now much bigger crowd was do- 
ing some community singing on its own 
while it waited for Attlee and the rest to 
come out. They were mostly quite or- 
dinary Londoners, the same nonde- 
script, heroic nonentities who had pa- 
tiently endured the blitz and the rest of 
the trials and were now celebrating the 
nation’s gigantic vote of confidence in 
them. It was their day, and for a long 
time to come it should be their chance. 

—Mo tute Pantrer-DowneEs 
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PERFUME 


By MARY CHESS 


‘Where there’s a Princess, 


there must ‘be a Prince.’’ 


“1001” Perfume—reflecting the 
charm and elegance of Colum- 


bia’s new Technicolor picture, 
**A Thousand and One Nights.” 







Sapphires and diamonds accent this exquisite gold 
17 jewel watch with a flexible gold bracelet, $652. His _ 

watch, gold, with a 17 jewel movement, has a luminous di 
and sweep second hand, $100. . . Prices include 20% Federal Ta: 
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THE RACE TRACK 


That Horse Again 


ERHAPS Stymie isn’t just play- 

ing hookey from Class C, as I in- 

sinuated a few weeks ago, after he 
won the Brooklyn. His performance in 
the Butler Handicap last Saturday at 
Jamaica was absolutely first class. He 
carried a hundred and twenty-one 
pounds, gave weight to everyone ex- 
cept Rounders, and ran most 
of the mile and three-sixteenths 
along the inside rail, where the 


going 1s poorest. (The condi- 


as ““good” in the charts, but the 
course looked as muddy as 
anything I’ve seen this muddy 
year.) Asa race, it was the Brooklyn all 
over again. Haile set the pace, the Helis 
entry of Rounders and Olympic Zenith 
thoughtlessly burnt itself out by chasing 
him, ‘and Stymie came up with a spectac- 
ular rush at the end to win his second 
$50,000 number this season. 

The Butler was another feather in 
the cap of Hirsch Jacobs. Stymie was 
the thirty-fourth winner he has saddled 
His thirty-third, by’ the 
way, was Moon Maiden, an old stand- 
by, who beat a first-rate collection of 
mares in the Comely Handicap earlier 
in the week and picked up $15,700. 
Jacobs is behind schedule, for he usually 
has at least sixty winners by the end of 


this season. 


July. However, I wouldn’t be surprised, 


purses being what they are now, if his 
current collection of horses hasn’t al- 
ready won more money than the huge 
stable he campaigned in 1936. That 
was his big year, you may recall, when 
he saddled 177 winners, who earned 
$155,789. Stymie, all by himself, has 
won around $100,000. I can’t go any 
farther into the mathematics of the sit- 
uation than that, for Diogenes Check- 
points burned out the bearings of his 
adding machine as he tried to total Em- 
pire City’s parimutuel handle. 


UST before the Fleetwing Handi- 
cap, as First Fiddle passed by on his 
way to the post, a trainer who had an- 


other horse in the race remarked, “I 
wonder what on earth they’re running 


that one for!” No doubt he was think- 
ing of the Yonkers Handicap, in which 
First Fiddle didn’t seem able to raise a 
good gallop. Well, the trainer got an 
answer to his wonder. First Fiddle was 
away last, but he went around his field 
at the stretch turn (“like a hoop around 
a barrel,” one horseman said) and over- 
took all competition. I expect that the 





reason he ran so well was that Longden 
rode him. He’s a crotchety beast, as so 
many grays are. One of his whims is 
that he must be saddled facing the rear 
of the stall, with his head in a corner. 
He goes into conniptions otherwise. It’s 
plain, too, that he’s conniptiony about 
who rides him. Longden certainly has 
been successful with 
him than any other rider. 
It would be difficult to 
find much wrong with the 
way War Kilt took the 
Demoiselle Stakes, unless you 
had a ticket on Hypnotic, or 
Edified, who was such a tip. I 
shall reserve fademene on War Kilt, 


more 


however, until she meets Beaugay. ae 
other delightful little number, one 


that should add interest to the Schuyler- 


ville and the Spinaway at Belmont next . 


month, is Boojie, who won her first 


start at Jamaica last week. She has 
a lovely head and straighter front 


legs than her sister, Boojiana, and she 
can really run. Among those who fin- 
ished behind her was the much talked 
about Our Colors, a full sister of War 
Admiral. Our Colors is bigger than 
her brother, and looks much more like 
Man o’ War than War Admiral did 
when he was her age. While we’re 
on the subject of relationships, I doubt 
that Count Speed, who also made his 
first appearance last week, is going to 
be another Count Fleet. I must say, 
though, that he is a much handsomer 
animal than his famous brother. 


WANDERING outsideman re- 

ports that last autumn a colt by 
Balladier out of Mata Hari took a blue 
ribbon at an impromptu yearling show 
at Dixiana. The judges must have had 
a premonition. Last weekend, the colt, 
who has since been named Spy Song, 
won the valuable Arlington Futurity 
by five lengths. —Aupax MINoR 


Mrs. Natalie Kalmus, color director of 
the Technicolor Corp. today revealed that 
she and her husband, Dr. Herbert T. 
Kalmus, president of the corporation, have 
been divorced for several months. 

The Kalmuses have been married for 
25 years. 

“We never discussed anything except 
Technicolor,” Mrs. Kalmus said. “When 
that subject ran out, we found we had 
nothing to talk about.”—Hollywood Cit- 
izen-News. 


Come to think of it, there zs7’¢ much 
else. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HE Tokio government evidently 

thinks that our surrender-or-else 

ultimatum is just a joke. After 
what cannot have been very careful con- 
sideration, the Japanese have plumped 
for “else.” 


© 
; Caer eae Ls 14M bE kurt 
Tt must be admitted that Stalin is a} = % x amc 


steady worker at his job. Unlike some 
fellows, he never even knocks off to lis- 
ten to election returns. 


a 
= 
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The disaster at the Empire State 
Building gave us a preview of what is 
more than likely to happen here in the 
next war. It’s just the sort of thing the 
‘Nazis were dreaming about before we 


woke them up. 
- e 


Henry Morgenthau’s signature, sta- 
tistics reveal, was affixed to more than 
a trillion dollars’ worth of paper money 
and bonds during his term of office. Al- 
though his autograph has no scarcity 
value, it appears to be highly prized by 
collectors. 









Miussolini’s widow has told an inter- ns 


viewer that she wishes her husband had Cow wa LS 


emigrated to America, as he once talked 
of doing. The chances are, though, that 
Italy’s loss would not have been our 
gain. 






It is obvious that Earl Browder has 
completely lost control of the American 


pee ovement. After taking a sonZeee You need no “points” to buy these world-esteemed 
hammer to his policies, the comrades 

gave their old leader the sickle. liqueurs. And you'll find them inexpensive. So let de Kuyper 

e ~ Cordials distinguish your rationed entertaining with unra- 

The O.P.A. announces that Ration tioned quality and taste. De Kuyper Cordials, for eleven 

Book No. 5 will be ready for distribution years, have been made in America identically as in Holland 


in December. The enormous popular- 
ity of the earlier works in this series 
proves that you don’t have to get up guests and family will enjoy ten other choice varieties 
fancy-looking volumes if there is some- 
thing really worthwhile between the 
covers. cocktails. Ask for de Kuyper Cordials at any good dealer’s. 


for centuries. The Apricot is especially delicious, and your 
just as much—either straight or in mixed drinks and 


Editorial writers are highly interested 
in a survey showing that, during the re- 
cent disappearance of the city’s news- 
papers, the customers missed the edi- 
torials almost as much as they did. the 
comics. Considering the way the public 
acts at elections, these gentlemen can 
be pardoned for having wondered 
whether anybody cared. 
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F you can manage 
to give a_ hoot 
about fall hats in the 
middle of summer, 
you will be heart- 
ened by the new 
custom collections. 
There is young and 
attractive off-the-face headgear ev- 
erywhere you go. Some nonsense is 
still about, as always, but in general it 
looks as though it would be fun to buy 
hats once again. John-Frederics, for 
example, offer some enchanting things 
called Cheek to Cheek millinery. A 
Cheek to Cheek (must I go on saying 
that! ) is a small, pert half hat that you 
clap on one side of your head, where it 
is supposed to flatter your profile. One 
such, a dark felt, is caught up with a quill 
and has a chin’strap to anchor it secure- 
ly. Another is a fat double roll of bright 
hatters’ plush (I mean hatters’ bright 
plush) with a chou coming well below 


COO 


. 
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one ear. 
matching veiling. ‘They are awfully 
young but a bit wicked, in a ladylike 
way. John and Fred, when the mood 
is upon them, can be as practi- 
cal as they are resourceful. 
Take the new velours num- 
bers they are showing, turn up 
the brim, and you have a Bret- 
on; sweep the brim down and 
you have a _ wide-brimmed 
sailor. I especially liked one 
in Kelly green that has gold- 
kid leaves encircling the crown. 
Derby crowns appear fre- 
quently in the collection. The 
most successful of them is, on 
a tailored black felt that has 
somewhat less brim than the 
usual bowler and a brown veil 
cascading down the back to 
give it softness. “These crowns 
are not as satisfactory when 
the brims are wide, for then 
the hats begin to look like the 
sort of thing you're apt to see 
in a Provincetown tearoom. 
It’s always hard to find fur 
hat’ that are not clumsy, but 
John-Frederics have thought 
up some little darlings. The 
things are surprisingly light 
affairs of mink, leopard, or In- 
dian lamb, and they have open 
crowns and turned-up brims. 
‘They are all quite wonderful, 
even though they have fur vis- _, 
ors, which I think is carrying 


It is tied on your head with’ 
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~ FEMININE FASHIONS 


matters too far. Just in case you’re be- 
ginning to think the boys are settling 
down, Id better add that they have 
taken some old copies of PM and the 
Herald Tribune and made them into an 
open-crown bonnet. This remarkable 
montage is held together with gold 
mesh studded with glittering sequins. 
It’s possible, of course, that they don’t 
really mean it. 

“= 
Se Vicror, who has always liked 

the idea of young hats, is out with a 
brand-new young calot. She calls it 
that, at any rate, but it’s really a com- 
bination cap and beret. It comes well 
down over the head and has a short, 
gathered back. It appears in several 
versions, ranging from felt for daytime 
to black net and jet for evening. Very 
different and very dreamy. ‘This sea- 
son, most of her bonnets—she has al- 
ways been partial to bonnets and no one 
can do them better—are tailored, in 
combinations of pearl-gray felt and 
brown fabric. One has speckled brown 
wings sprouting across the front of its 
graceful crown. A fancier business has 
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“ON AND OFF THE AVENUE. 


golden-brown ostrich peeping above its 
rippled double brim. Exquisite is the 
word for this one. A steel-gray felt 
decorated with chalk-white wings, 
instead of her favorite brown, has 
somehow crept into this group. It 
is well worth a second and even a third 
glance. As a matter of fact, I love 
every one of these bonnets. Before I 
forget, for evening there is a dashing 
swami turban—just swirls and swirls 
of brilliant rayon satin—that you can 
wear from January right on through 
December. 


eee DacueE is fond of a well-round- 
ed silhouette. Among her new 
ideas are cuff-shaped fezzes, but so wide 
and curved that I doubt whether any 
Turk would know what they are. One, 
in tailored black felt, has a red bull’s- 
eye, outlined with heavy gold-thread 
embroidery, at one side. Several more — 
elaborate confections are sprinkled with 
jet beads and passementerie. Her bump- 
er berets are slightly slimmer. Some — 
are in a felt the color of kasha cloth, a _ 
favored shade here, and usually trimmed 





“Oh, he'll get used to it.” 


Foun Ne Cacle 
ae. v € —Pert, petite and very 


pretty—the dancing comedienne of “Bloomer Girl.” 
Serious about her complexion care, she says: “I wouldn’t 
dream of neglecting my daily Active-lather facials!” 


@ Every woman should know about the 
gentle care that helps stage and screen 
stars keep their complexions so smooth 
and lovely. 

Lux Soap beauty facials are simple but 
they work! Cover your face generously 
with the creamy Active lather, work it well 
in. Rinse with warm water, splash on cold, 
pat dry with a soft towel. Touch your skin. 

- It’s softer, smoother! 


In recent tests of Lux Toilet Soap facials 


actually 3 out of 4 complexions improved 


in a short time. 






“Bloomer Girl,” who looks equally glamorous wearing 
crinolines or bloomers. Her lovely skin is cared for with Lux 
Toilet Soap—‘the right complexion care for me,” she says. 


FIGHT WASTE 
Soap uses vital 
war materials. 
Don’t waste it! 


435 MADISON AVE. 
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**Have you noticed the altitude Hassim’s getting since he took 
to riding a Wheaties box?”’ 


Advertisement: Hassim Wheaties—tomorrow morning. 
Signed, General Mills, Inc. 


TAILORING 
TAKES LONGER! 
ORDER 
FALL CLOTHES NOW 


Custom-tailoring takes longer now 
because of the situation in mate- 
rials and labor. Fortunately our 
Winter Woolens 
(beautifully styled!) are already 
in. Orders placed now get first call 


Autumn and 


on our cloth, and priority on our 


tailors. We'll have your suit, top- 


coat or overcoat ready by early Fall, 
tailored by our Pre-Try-On* tech- 


nique. $75 and more. REGISTERED 


Custom Tailoring for Gentlemen since 1886 


3 EAST 44TH STREET 
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DINNER...in a restaurant of 


quiet distinction. 












AIR-COOLED, OF COURSE! 


The SHERRY NETHERLAND 


+ 
CS FIFTH Ave. at 59TH ST. N-Y-C 
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Individualized 
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permanents 


and 
hair styles. 
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with a red-embroidered flower; the 
embroidery is tailored but not at all 
Tyrolean. Others are made entirely of 
flat feathers that droop gracefully over 
the hairline. I think you will like them. 
Daché’s latest cloches, which are felt, 
too, have skyscraper crowns. One is 
merely swathed with black rayon satin. 
Another has a band of gold felt and 
nailheads at the center of the crown. 
More formal jobs are dressed up with 
such trappings as turquoise, royal-blue, 
and orchid ribbons, beads, softly colored 
flowers, and a pastel feather duster. 
Some of this may sound hysterical, but 
it’s actually sort of lovely. I’m afraid, 
though, that these cloches are meant 
only for willowy girls who know exact- 
ly how to carry themselves. Among the 
cocktail and‘dinner hats, my favorite is 
a wide-brimmed bonnet in _teal-blue 
felt, a color that Daché, for reasons of 
her own, calls Presidio. It has floppy 
bright-blue and brown bows across the 
front, a twist of bright-green ribbon, 
and a bronze veil, all of which is very 
likely to make you irresistible. Then 
there are black felt halo turbans, which 
achieve width by means of taffeta loops 
applied to look like ruching. Daché 
uses, quite successfully, clusters of black 
burnt goose feathers to simulate aigrettes 
on her smaller black halos. 


P| Dpsncoone GoopMAN’s major tri- 
umph in their new assortment of 
hats is a small, chocolate-brown felt 
sailor. The shape is good and the fab- 
ric is pressed in some ingenious manner — 
that gives the effect of stitching. There’s 
a jaunty black lace passementerie bow 
on the deep round crown and the edge 
of the miniature brim is trimmed with 
the same material to give it a lilt. It gave 
me a lilt, too. Bergdorf has every sort 
of hat you can think of. A green felt 
beret has a cluster of small brown feath- 
ers and green bows shooting off the 
front. The crown of a large gray felt 
with a rolled brim is decorated with 
midnight-blue ostrich feathers. A black 
velvet chef’s cap has, quite unexpected- 
ly, a small taupe felt brim. A greige 
profile hat has a flat, round crown, a 
highish peaked brim, and mercury wings 
crossing at the front. Very gay. And, 
for a springlike touch in autumn, there’s 
a large, navy-blue Breton trimmed with 
red geraniums. 


NA eee FLORELL wants women 
to reveal their eyes this season, 
wear their hair down, and look as young 
as possible. I’m not sure I know why Mr. 
Florell feels that way about eyes and 
hair, but that’s the way he feels and I'm 
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only passing along the word. With this 
ideal in mind, he has concocted an 
Alice-in-W onderland sailor that has a 
wide, flat crown and an off-the-face 
brim. It’s young to the point of being 
childish, almost Alice-in-Gagaland. 
You may have it in sunset-gold rayon 
velvet or in green felt with deep-red 
dahlias plunk at the hairline. A brown 
felt with a pleated brim that has match- 
ing ostrich wreathing the high crown 
to make it look still larger is known here 
as a Grown-up Bonnet. A nice hat, even 
so. Another sailor, which Florell chooses 
to call the Horseshoe, possibly because 
the brim is shaped like a horseshoe, 
is made of aqua-blue felt and has two 
big pink roses nestling in a bow of 
striped taffeta ribbon in the front. I 
thought it was pretty, and it’s typical of 
what you will find on the premises. 
Typical, and a lot more wearable than 
some of the frippery I’ve just been talk- 
ing about. —M. M. 


Mr. Grainger urged a greater decen- 
tralization of performance of great works 
of music in the interest of more compos- 
ing of American music. He said music 
lovers, particularly in great cities, are too 
likely to pay attention to the work of com- 
posers who frequent great cities in Europe 
than their native composers. He cited the 
work of Arthur Fikensher, for many years 
director of music at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

“He is, I believe, the greatest composer 
in the United States today,’ Mr. Grainger 
said, “and one of the three or four great- 
est in the world. He is 76 years old and a 
native of Illinois. Yet he has never had 
his major works performed. Decentraliza- 
tion would end that situation.” 

Mr. Grainger will play Tschaikow- 
ski’s “B Flat Minor Piano Concerto,” and 
two solos, Sibelius’ “Romance” and Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2,” at the 
Water Gate Concert.—W ashington Star. 


You see? 


A BACKWARD GLANCE AT 
BROOKLYN 


[Essay written by a boy at a 
fresh-air camp | 
My First Cow 

I saw my first live cow. In Brooklyn we 
don’t have cows, We got colored fellows 
there, but no cows. I rode a horse on his 
back today. I never rode a horse alone be- 
fore. | was awfully afraid of snakes, but 
no more now. Chief Al and Chief Gene 
told me the snakes are more afraid. I was 
afraid and scared of bugs and spiders, but 
no more now. | was afraid of the noises at 
night. They scared me. A guy told me birds 
bit people. But now I like birds now. I play 
with them. They don’t bite people. I caught 
a turtle in the water today. He got away 
on me. I| used to be afraid of turtles be- 
fore. There is a tree in Brooklyn; but it 

has caterpillars on it. 
—JosePpH LIONTONIO 
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Ration book in hand, a woman clear- 
ly in no mood for trifles marched into 
an airlines office in Boston. She flipped 
over pages of red and blue points, tri- 
umphantly tore out an airplane stamp 
for rationed shoes and whacked it down 
on the counter. ““There’s my priority”, 
she announced. “I want a seat on the 
next plane to Chicago”. The ticket agent 
is still dazed. You just don’t get them 
that way. 


You may want no part of priorities, 
but unless you travel by bicycle you may 
find them a problem in the next few 
months. Right now, all traffic seems 
headed one way: west. Until the shift 
to the Pacific is over, even canal barges 
will be crowded. And that means pri- 
orities for plane travel. They are issued 
mostly to top military personnel, ferry 
pilots, production experts and service 
men on leave before going overseas. 


Since V-E Day, traffic patterns of the 
nation have been sharply changed. Pri- 
orities are extremely heavy on some 
routes, mainly west, and lighter on 
others. But they do not apply on flights 
of under two hours, such as New York 
to Boston or Washington. It’s first come, 
first served, except for connecting pas- 
sengers. There’s only one thing to do 
about priorities: pick up the phone and 
call an airline office. They will tell you 
the exact facts. Always, first considera- 










Wright Aeronautical Corporation * 


tion goes to the earliest reservations, or 
to those traveling farthest. That’s a 
good thing to keep in mind. 


e e e 


On the brighter side, more Cyclone- 
powered equipment is coming into use. 
Two new types of planes, with far great- 
er passenger capacity, may be in use 
before too many months. One is the 
Curtiss Commando, powered by Wright 
Cyclone 18’s, and which will carry 36 
passengers at 240 miles per hour. 


The other, also powered by Cyclone 
18’s, is the mighty Lockheed Constel- 
lation. It carries 55 passengers, cruises 
close to 300 miles per hour. Since 
planes are in use from 12 to 15 hours a 
day, the speed of these two means many 
more trips per month. To be used by 
most airlines, Commandos and Constel- 
lations and Cyclones will do much to 
ease the plane travel problem. 





Finally, more of the Douglas trans- 
ports are coming back into use, after a 
hitch in the Army. So be patient, and 
if dubious about priorities, pick up the 
phone. I?’s the safe way. 


You take the trouble out of travel when you go by air 
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MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 
97 PROOF 100% Fine Jamaica 
*WRITE FOR FREE 
RECIPE BOOKLET 


R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Sole Distributor in U.S.A. 


57 Laight Street, Dept. N-8, 
New York 13, N.Y. 


IENDS will praise your 
Oita when you show 


w Hamilton—the 
watch that flatters your wrist 


; our judgment. So 
t piareye for it. Though 


building ac- 
your 


good taste 
them your ne 


be sure to wait 
our main job 1s \ 
curate war timepieces, 
Hamilton is coming: 


WAIT FOR 


HAMILTON 
Amends Fone Ululse 


Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy""—Lancaster, Pa. 
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LETTER FROM BERLIN 


Jury 23 (BY WIRELEss) 
XCEPT in the black market, in 


the night clubs that are simply 
adjuncts to it, and in the labor 

pool of ladies who use the night clubs as 
hiring halls, hardly any Berliners seem 
eager to accept money in return for 
goods or services right now. Not long 
ago I arranged to have the young wife 
of a certified agronomist who lives near 
the press camp where I am billeted, in 
southwestern Berlin, do my laundry. 
When she brought it back, I asked her 
how much I owed her, and she said she 
didn’t know what it was worth. I pulled 
out some marks and she looked disap- 
pointed, Didn’t I have something to eat 
that I could spare—a chocolate bar, per- 
haps—or maybe a few cigarettes? I have 
encountered a lot of this reluctance to 
accept cash and a preference for barter 
all over southern and western Germany. 
In Berlin it is even more pronounced. In 
every part of the city there are bulletin 
boards plastered with little handwritten 
or typed offers to swap. These are a 
few of the offers on the swapboard 
nearest the press camp: a pair of men’s 
heavy shoes for pipe tobacco; a Siemens 
electric icebox for a Leica or Contax 
camera; food or cigarettes for an Eng- 
lish dictionary or a cigarette lighter of 
good quality; a rabbit hutch and a gar- 
den hose, both in first-class condition, 
for a stud rabbit; twenty Macedonia 
cigarettes for a pound of sugar; twenty- 
five cigarettes for a bottle of German 
brandy; tobacco for Russian lessons; 
and—this presumably from someone 
with an eye to a career—a beautiful old 
china cabinet for an evening dress, eve- 
ning shoes, and some opera 
music scored for a soprano. 
Clothing is one of the 
scarcest commodities in Ber- 
lin. Not only have the cloth- 
ing stores no stocks at all, 
but tailors are running out 
of material for patching. 
When a woman I know 
sent her husband’s four- 
year-old suit out to be mend- 
ed, it was returned to her untouched 
because the tailor had no more but- 
tons or thread and didn’t know when 
or where he could get any. ‘This wom- 
an recently traded her bridal veil to 
get a pair of shoes for her daughter. 
Not long ago she came into what is 
looked upon now as a rich inheritance. 
An aunt of hers died, leaving her a 
considerable amount of clothing. ‘The 
only trouble was that the things were 
far too big for her, so she took them to 





an old woman who had run a little gro- 
cery store until it had been bombed out 
and whom she warmly remembered as 
the only person in all Berlin who had 
never snarled at her once throughout 
the war, even though she is half-Jew- 
ish, but had always been polite and 
kind. The old woman was tall and 
fat, and the aunt’s clothes fitted her 
exactly. In return she gave my friend 
some potatoes and a few bottles of 
schnapps she had salvaged from the rub- 
ble in the cellar of her grocery. ; 

Alongside the offers to swap there 
are always many appeals for people who 
plan to visit other parts of Germany to 
take letters with them. ‘There has been 
no postal service since the surrender, 
and nearly every family has at least one 
member who hasn’t been heard from 
yet. The situation is responsible for no- 
tices like this one, which is posted on a 
downtown swapboard: “Is your missing 
husband, son, or friend alive? Is he 
dead? I can look at his photograph and 
answer the question, yes or no. Free of 
charge or for twenty grams [| forty-four 
thousandths of a pound | of genuine tea, 
if that is agreeable to you.” 

Most Germans you talk to will tell 
you that they have plenty of money, 
and often they will prove it by showing 
you large rolls of marks that they carry 
with them. Bombed-out property own- 
ers were paid generous damages by 
their government, and quite a few have 
hung onto part or all of this money. 
While the fighting was going on, 
war workers in Berlin got what were 
for Germany high wages, but owing 
to the almost total lack of consumer 
goods, there was little to 
spend the money on. Con- 
sequently, many of them 
have a considerable por- 
tion of it left. 


OR the average Ber- 
liner, the city has been 
all but bone dry since 


1943. The beer available 
to him was (and is) less 


than two per cent alcohol, soapy, and — 


unfit to swallow. Every family was 
allowed to buy a bottle of wine or 
spirits for the Christmas season, but 
that and the beer were all there was 
to drink. A number of Berliners died 
during the war from drinking wood 
alcohol, and it has already killed sey- 
eral of our G.I.s. The Wehrmacht 
was supplied with beer that ran up to 
eight and nine per cent alcohol and 
was excellent, but the soldiers really 
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didn’t do too well at that, for the wine 
and spirits were cornered by the S.S., 
which operated in the black market on a 
big scale. There was an organization 
in the Keithstrasse called the Volks- 
deutsche Mittelstelle, or German Peo- 
ple’s Supply Office, which was merely 
a front for S.S. black-market opera- 
tions. One of its principal sources of 
revenue was liquor. When the Wehr- 
macht was winning, the Mittelstelle 
dispatched large convoys to conquered 
- countries, and the trucks came back 
loaded down with looted bottles of 
prime stuff. The haul ran into hun- 
dreds of thousands of bottles, but the 
S.S. held them for important Party 
men, generals who played ball, indus- 
trialists of the same category, and pro- 
prietors of luxury hotels willing to pay 
what was demanded. It was only when 
the Allied armies got on German soil 
that these vast stashes were broken 
open and it became known that the 
Reich had been bulging with drink 
while the citizenry had been going 
around with parched tongues. Just 
before the Russians took Potsdam, some 
S.S. troopers went into the cellar of a 
hospital there, took out thousands and 
thousands of gallons of cognac and 
kiimmel in splits, and threw them into 
the Havelsee. This lake is only thir- 
teen feet deep where the bottles were 
dumped, and almost everybody in Pots- 
dam who could swim went diving for 
them. A swimming instructor of my 
acquaintance, who lives in Grunewald, 
got up one dawn, walked the five miles 
to the lake, spent most of the day under- 
water, and walked home after sunset 
with all the cognac and kiimmel splits 
he could carry. 

Nobody in Berlin today can legiti- 
mately buy enough food to feel really 
filled up. In theory, everyone gets a 
twelve-hundred-calory-a-day diet, but 
in practice there has never once been 
enough food for that in the two and a 
half months since the city fell. The chief 
difficulty is transportation. The food 
situation in Berlin is somewhat like the 
one in Paris last winter, when Parisians 
starved although there was food not 
very far away. The Russians hold all 
the food-producing terrain in this part 
of Germany, but they do not have much 
transportation, even for themselves, 
and anyway the Red Army is liv- 
ing off the land. The crops I have 
seen while travelling through the ag- 
ricultural regions look pretty good. Bar- 
ring disasters, I am informed, the people 
in German cities should have enough 
cereals to get by, at least, this winter. 
The real shortage will be in meats 
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x Join the world-wide company of gentle- 
men who use Aqua Velva after every shave. 
Bracing as a forest breeze, Aqua Velva cools 
and refreshes your face—leaves it feeling 
softer and smoother, with a clean, 
pleasant scent. 


For a luxurious, stimulating finish to 
your daily shave, use Aqua Velva. It’s 
the world’s most popular after-shave 
lotion. The J. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 
bury, Conn., makers of fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 
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THE KING’S OWN CHEF 
WOULD PROUDLY SERVE ’EM 


To give appetizing new zest to everyday 
dishes . .. what could be more tempting 
than plump, ripe mushrooms drenched in 
rich creamery butter, then made even 
more delectable by broiling under a blue 
flame? And B in B need no preparation — 
just heat them in their own delicious broth. 
Try the recipes on the label, discover their 
economy! Contents of can equal almost 
double their weight in fresh mushrooms. 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS CO., WEST CHESTER, PA. 
ONE OF THE 
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Wine Cooler 
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Drop 3 or 4 ice cubes in a tall 
glass. Fill half full with your 
favorite wine—red or white. Fill 
rest of glass with White Rock 
Sparkling Mineral Water — the 
real, deep-spring water that 
helps combat acidity! Stir just 
enough to mix. (For a sweeter 
drink, add a little sugar and stir 
well before adding White Rock.) 
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and fats, because the Germans, after 
eating up all the edible livestock in 
the countries they overran, ate up their 
own. A _ veteran Social Democrat, 
who suffered greatly from the Nazis, 
told me that many of his fellow-coun- 
trymen had their first doubts about win- 
ning the war when the supplies from 
the Ukraine stopped coming in. 


O be sure, food, as well as drink 

and clothing, can be bought on 

the black market, but if you reckon the 
mark at ten cents, as our Army Finance 
Department does, the prices are enor- 
mous—$200 for a bottle of popskull 
schnapps, $100 for a bottle of wine not 
worth pulling the cork out of, $120 for 
a pound of butter, $90 for a pound of 
lard, $50 to $60 for a pound of coffee, 
$25 a pair for silk stockings, $7 a pair 
for stockings made from shredded wool, 
and so on. In an effort to keep Amer- 
ican cigarettes off the black market, the 
Second Armored Division’s judge ad- 
vocate general has just ruled that sup- 
plies bought in Army Post Exchanges 
remain the property of our government 
until they have been consumed by the 
soldier who buys them. This naturally 
means that a soldier who lets such com- 
modities get into the black market is 
disposing of government property and 
running the risk of a severe penalty. 
The standard ninety-mark, or nine- 
dollar, meal in one black-market res- 
taurant here is a plate of completely 
bodiless soup like that served in the 
grimmer American houses of correc- 
tion, two small slices of roast meat 
of questionable parentage, a dab of 
pudding the size of a golf ball and de- 
pressing even to look at, a 
cup of ersatz coffee, and 
a thimbleful of colored alco- 
hol known to those who 
have had it before as 
Schwindelkognak. At the 
celebrated Femina night 
club, the standard meal 


same as the dinner at the 
place I just mentioned ex- 
cept that there is no Schwindelkognak 
and that instead of the roast whatever- 
it-is you get a Koenigsberger’ Klops, 
which is the German version of our 
boarding-house meat ball and is held to- 
gether by a starchlike substance that 
tastes like low-grade sawdust. Paris 
clip-joint prices may be higher, but 
what you get in them is not swill. 
A hostess at the Femina, who looks 
like one of the girls George Grosz 
used to draw so wonderfully dur- 
ing his Berlin days, told me that the 
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standard meal they put out at a club 
called the Rio Rita is cheaper. “It 
costs only sixty-five marks,” she said 
sourly. 

The clientele willing and able to pay 
the prices in these places is a mixed one. 
First, there are the Schieber, or black 
marketeers. Then, the night clubs also 
get quite a play from Russian officers, 
who presumably have learned about 
high prices in the expensive Moscow hot 
spots. Many of the patrons in these Ber- 
lin joints are members of the American 
occupational forces, who, although they 
never eat the meals, go for the floor 
shows, the dancing, and so forth. The 
rest of the customers—and these are 
few—are ordinary Berliners out on one 
dreary last fling. 


S the dust settles, the difference 
between the Germany of today 

and the Germany of immediately after 
the last war grows increasingly im- 
pressive. Take the matter of occu- 
pation. Last time, a comparative hand- 
ful of French, British and Americans 


nestled for a few years in a few cozy 


corners along the upper Rhine, leaving 
the enormous rest of the country to 
do pretty much as it liked. This time, 
Germany is blanketed with soldiers, 
some of whom fought their way here 
from Egypt and North Africa and 
some of whom battled through from 
Stalingrad and even the Caucasus. One 


day these men will go home, but others — 


will come to take their places. Then 
there is the matter of bombing. Last 
time, the air attacks did scarcely more 
than chip Germany in its southwest 
corner. This time, Allied air power has 
crunched every city and 
town of economic impor- 
tance, and nearly all the 
power. plants and com- 
munications systems that 
kept them going. I doubt 
that it is possible to ex- 
plain to those who have 
not seen Berlin how beat- 
up it is. For some rea- 
son, photographs do not 
show the astounding ruination fully. 
Be sure to see a wonderful Russian 
documentary film called “Berlin” when 
it reaches New York. It gives an ex- 
cellent idea of what the Red Army’s 
heavy artillery did to the city. There 
is little, however, in the picture about 
the working-over it got from the 
R.A.F. and our Eighth Air Force. 
The slow, inefficient Russians began 
showing the film here this week, but 
the fast, efficient Americans don’t seem 
to have any picture at all to show 
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the Germans how they got to Ber- 
lin. 

This immense city is spread out over 
more than three hundred and forty 
square miles. Like Paris, it is divided 
into arrondissements, or what the Ger- 
mans call Verwaltungsbezirke. There 
are twenty Verwaltungsbezirke, and 
the bombers and Mosquitos didn’t skip 
any of them. Consider the matter 
of a place to sleep. Greater Berlin, in 
the spring of 1939, had 1,600,000 
dwelling places—houses, apartments, 
hotel rooms, and so on. By late 
summer of 1944, the last time any- 
thing like a reliable count could be 
made, 400,000 of these dwellings were 
nothing but rubble, 800,000 -had been 
damaged beyond repair, and 100,000 
needed repairs to make them habitable. 
Only 300,000 were still usable. This, 
mind you, was in the late summer of 
1944, when the Eighth’s bombers still 
had six months to go on their clobber- 
ing. Modern Berlin’s greatest years 
of building activity were between 1927 
and 1930, and not, as Doctor Goeb- 
bels used to claim, during the reign of 
“the greatest architect of all time.” 
In those years about 40,000 dwell- 
ings were built annually. If you adopt 
that figure as a maximum, and grant, 
for the sake of argument, adequate sup- 
plies of skilled labor, transport, and ma- 
terials, it will take thirty years just to 
replace the 1,200,000 destroyed and 
hopelessly damaged dwelling places. 
This doesn’t take into consideration 
the large numbers of industrial and 
business buildings, government offices, 
hospitals, schools, and so on, which were 
also destroyed and will have to be re- 
placed. 

Before work on the 1,200,000 
dwellings can be started, the Schutt- 
frage, or rubble problem, will have to 
be solved. It has been estimated that 
there will be about forty cubic yards of 
rubble on the site of each damaged 
dwelling pulled down, which, added to 
the rubble already on hand, will give the 
Berliners thirty or thirty-five million 
cubic yards of the stuff to dispose of. 
That means, so I’m informed, ten mil- 
lion truck loads or three million freight- 
car loads, and, on a basis of ten train- 
loads of fifty cars apiece every day, it 
will be twenty-four years before Berlin 
is cleared of the rubble from those 
1,200,000 dwellings alone. One plan 
is to dump the debris in the Tiergarten, 
Berlin’s largest park, build a mountain 
out of it, and plant it with greenery, but 
this scheme is still in the discussion stage. 
Quite a Frage, the Schuttfrage. 

Schuttschippen, or rubble shovelling, 
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lavor-full goodness in every 

drop... because a proud fam- 
ily-tradition, born 56 years ago, 
vigilantly guards its quality. Try 
Brugal. You will appreciate why 
connoisseurs have bestowed 
honor after honor upon it... why 
its richer flavor transforms any 
drink into the perfect taste treat! 
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Before you commit suicide 


if: was a Frenchman who said: “Before you 
decide to commit suicide, go out and buy 
yourself the finest dinner in the land. Re- 
member, it will be your last!” 


(Of course, it never is!) 
If you are like most 
Frenchmen, you would 
conclude that dinner 
the fitting way. With 
Camembert — golden, 
mellow Military 
Brand Camembert! 


For Military Brand 
Camembert is the 
cheese of cheeses . . . the choice of gourmets. 
Who can resist its subtle appeal, its tempting 
aroma? Sink your knife—tenderly—into that 
rich and golden crust. 





Here is treasure fit for the tables of the gods! 
Cut yourself a wedge, 
balance it deftly on 
your knife. Sniff slow- 
ly ... deeply! Observe 
the creamy heart of 
Camembert—how 
mild . . . how smooth 
... how mellow! 





Spread this superb cheese on a cracker. 
Then savor this miracle that Time and Nature 
have wrought. This moment, my friend, is 
one of your richest on this earth. 


Thank your lucky stars that it can be 
repeated! 


MILITARY BRAND CAMEMBERT 
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has become the principal occupation of 
Berliners. The Russians have set thou- 
sands and thousands of women working 
at it in bucket brigades of from fifty to 
a hundred. Some of these are supplied 
by the Soviet Labor Office and are paid 
seventy-two pfennigs, or seven and a 
fifth cents, an hour. ‘The others are 
women who were formerly members of 
the Nazi Party and who now work eight 
hours a day, every day, with no re- 
muneration except two 
meals. Many of these unpaid 
workers are the middle- 
aged, middle-class women 
who from time to time gath- 
ered before the Reichskanzlei, 
which was Hitler’s White 
House, put their arms around 
one another’s waists, and 
swayed from side to side, singing, 
“Homeward, homeward, we aren’t go- 
ing home until the Fithrer speaks.” They 
would chant this over and over again, 
until Hitler came out on the balcony and 
waved at them, at which they would 
almost swoon with ecstasy. It is in- 
teresting to learn what great support 
loveless, or at any rate unlovely, wom- 
en of this sort gave the Party. Tve 
been told that Goebbels would not 
let Hitler marry Eva Braun because 
that would have caused these women 
to drop their Fiihrer like a shot. Now, 
working together on the rubble de- 
tails, they hate one another. They 
are forever ratting on each other to 
the foremen, also former members of 
the Party, who march them off to 
work every morning. “She didn’t 
shovel yesterday. Make her shovel 
overtime.” “I did too shovel.” “‘She’s 
a fine one to talk. Last Tuesday, when 
she said she was too sick to shovel, she 
went to the movies.” Every day each 
foreman has to break up several hair- 
pulling matches. 

The other afternoon I was sitting 
with a friend in his damaged apartment, 
which was being repaired. T'wo roust- 
abouts were going in and out, lugging 
washbowls, sections of pipe, tables, and 
chairs. One was tall, husky, and tough- 
looking, and the other was short, bald, 
and stupid; they made me think of the 
old piano-moving act in vaudeville. 
When they had finished, my friend 
nodded toward the door through which 
they had departed and said, “Party 
officials.” Their wages also, he told me, 
were two meals a day. ‘This man, a first- 
class architect who was never either a 
Nazi or a soldier, is working on the 
problem of rebuilding the city. He once 
earned fifteen hundred marks a month, 
which was quite good for Germany. 
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Now he is on a salary of a hundred and 


fifty. 


NE of the jobs of our Military 
Government here will be to un- 
derstand the Russians. Shortly after the 
Americans moved in, on the Fourth of 
July, one of our Military Government 
captains showed up at breakfast one 
morning with a puffed jaw and skinned 
knuckles. It developed that the night 
before he had called on some 
members of the Russian Mil- 
itary Government, who had 
welcomed him handsomely 
and then set him down with 
three pretty Russian Wacs at 
a table loaded with bottles. 


came in and sat down, too. 
After several toasts, one of them, who 
spoke some English, reached over, felt 
the American’s muscle, and said, 
“American captain pretty toff, hey? 
I think Russky captain pretty toff, 
too. Come, vee box.” The Russian 
thereupon sprang from his chair and 
struck a pose resembling that of a prize- 
fighter in an early-nineteenth-century 
sporting print. The American protest- 


ed that he didn’t want to box, but the — 


three Wacs and the two other cap- 
tains insisted so enthusiastically that he 
finally accepted the challenge. After 


a few seconds of sparring, the Amer- — 
ican, who knew a little about boxing, 


could see that the Russian knew noth- 
ing. Nevertheless, though the Rus- 
sian was playing, he was playing with 
clenched fists, and the American pres- 
ently took a terrific belt to the jaw, so 
he settled down, belted back, and stiff- 
ened his opponent. Then, thinking that 
he was in real trouble, he resolved to fall 
bravely before the combined onslaught 
of the other Russians, but they all sim- 
ply applauded. The American, puzzled, 
lifted and revived his late opponent and 


assisted him back to the table, where — 


everybody, including the’ vanquished, 


shook the victor’s hand and pounded him 


on the back. After more toasts, another 
of the Russian captains insisted on box- 
ing the American, who again protested 
but again was obliged to box and again 
ended up by cooling his adversary. After 
more applause and more toasts, he 
knocked out the third Russian captain. 
Then, in great amity, everybody settled 


Soon three Russian captains ~ 
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down to some uninterrupted toasting _ 


and relations-cementing. The Ameri- 
can had a wonderful night, but he 
would like somebody to explain to him 
the Russian point of view. 

Every Berliner has a story of Russian 
plundering to tell, but the only Rus- 


or 
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sian plundering I have seen is the 
plundering of American watches. Few 
of the thousands of Americans in Berlin 
today have watches any more, for the 
Russians have been plundering them re- 
lentlessly at three and four hundred 
dollars a watch. Our Army postal clerks 
have had to handle so many requests to 
send money orders home that an em- 
bargo has been placed on Russian occu- 
pation currency until the clerks can get 
their paperwork cleared up. The report 
here is that an Ingersoll will buy two 
cows in Russia. 

Russian soldiers crawl all over the 
shattered Reichstag building, scrawling 
their names and addresses in.almost in- 
accessible corners with chalk. In the 
process their uniforms usually pick up 
rubble dust or rust from twisted girders. 
As the men leave the building, they are 
spruced up by three Germans _post- 
ed there to brush them off. Some- 
times the Russian sentries on duty at 
Hitler’s chancellery will let souvenir 
hunters in without a murmur, and at 
other times they won’t let them in at 
all. After careful observation, I have 
deduced that the other times are when 
some Russian officer stationed there 
has decided to take a bath in Hitler’s 
tub. The Chancellery plumbing has, 
of course, been knocked out, but a 
couple of Russian G.I.s are always on 
hand to heat water over a fire in the 
garden. 

Apparently the Berliners insist on re- 
garding the Russians as big, bad chil- 
dren. The other day I was sitting in the 
non-Nazi architect’s apartment while 
he was writing a letter. Suddenly there 
were a lot of shots outside. ““What’s all 
that shooting?”’ I inquired in alarm. 
“Oh, it’s only the Russians,” he replied, 
without even looking up. “What are 
they shooting for?” I asked. “Oh,” he 
said absently, still with his attention on 
his letter, “they’re just playing.” 

—JorEL SAYRE 


WHICH PAGE OF “‘PM’’ D’YA READ? 


At this point I would like to say that a 
coiffeur is a man who does hair-dos and 
NOF what you have on your head when 
he is done, as so many of my colleagues 
seem to think. THAT is a coiffure. A 
woman who does your hair is a coiffeuse. 
I hope you will pardon this little: French 
lesson, but I am awfully weary of reading 
in fashion columns that Mrs. Whoosis had 
a magnificent blond coiffeur with gar- 
denias. —PM, June 17, page M-17. 

Superficially, with her careful coiffeur, 
her sharp eyes, her chiseled features and 
her cultured voice, Mrs. Bingham re- 
minded me a little of Clare Boothe Luce. 

—PM, same day, page M-14. 
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GREATER RACE 


1945 SARATOGA at. 


ENJOY FOUR FULL WEEKS OF RACING INCLUDING STEEPLE- 
CHASING AT ITS BEST. . . . AUGUST 6TH THRU SEPTEMBER IST. 


The 1945 Saratoga Race Meeting, in cooperation with the War Ef- 
fort, takes place at Belmont Park, Long Island, New York. WAR 
CHARITIES DAY IS TRAVERS DAY, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 


This is your invitation to COME! ... THRILL! ... ENJOY! 


Regularly scheduled train service from Pennsylvania Station and Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, direct to track. Or you may take the 6th and 8th 
Avenue Subways to Parsons Boulevard Station, connecting with bus to track. 














Admission 


RACES INCLUDING $60 
DAILY STEEPLECHASING 
Tax Included 
TSE RAGCG pec cekrwcaukcctesstacexstctaarssuatcactescesocanrees 1:15 P.M. 
D Dip Clasem i aicsccsctutns:actteccsaniccicct ance 12:55 P.M. 
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Including monograms, $91.45 postpaid 


Without mat, $16.95 ... . Gift wrapped. 
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already been acquired by over 200 leading museums. 
Value $18 to $36. Your friends would never dream 
they cost you only $5 each. 


FREE CATALOGUE 
Illustrates each offering. Contains biographical sketches, 
awards of each artist. Mail coupon with 10c stamps to 
cover postage, handling. ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
ARTISTS, Studio 16V. 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 22. 
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FEUD 


HEN you have malaria, the 

attacks hit you on alternate 

days. The dark-brown Negro 
engineer from Chicago had his “‘good”’ 
days the same time I had mine, and 
we'd sit on his cot and play cassino all 
day. 

Lieutenant Donavan, the nurse, liked 
to kibitz the game. She was a large, 
plump, good-natured woman, with 
heavy, varicosed legs. She was full of 
corny jokes, which she told in a loud 
voice, and there was always a smile on 
her face and a sort of twinkle in her 
eyes. The smile was a silly one most 
of the time, but she worked hard and 
took good care of the boys and every- 
body liked her. Some guys even en- 
joyed her jokes. 

She was kibitzing our game when 
they brought in a tall, sharp-featured 
sergeant, his thin face an atabrine yel- 
low. She told him to take the empty 
cot next to the Negro engineer’s and 
then looked at his papers. ““My name is 
Donavan,”’ she said to him. ‘‘Feel pret- 
ty bad, Eddie?’” 

He was having a chill and was shak- 
ing a little. He didn’t say anything at 
all. He picked up the pajamas that 
were laid out on 
to the latrine to change. 
said, “Talks too much, doesn’t he?, 
and filled a water bottle and left it on 
the table beside his cot. It wasn’t 
really a table but a bomb rack painted 
white. 

A delirious soldier at the end of the 
ward started to moan, and Donavan 
went down to look at him as Eddie 
came back. The hospital pajamas were 
too short for Eddie. He threw his 
clothes on the floor, sat on the 
cot as he took off his shoes, 
then got under the blankets. 


and went 


Donavan 
>> 


his cot 


His teeth were chattering 
now. 
When Donavan came 


back, she looked at Eddie’s clothes and 
smiled and said, “If you weren’t feel- 
ing so bad, Pd make you pick these up. 
That’s no way to leave your things. 
Here.” She took two blankets from an- 
other cot and spread them over him. 
“Still cold?” she said. 

He didn’t answer, just looked at her. 
She folded his clothes neatly and car- 
ried them to her office. In a moment 
she returned with three pills. “Take 
these and try to sleep,” she said. ‘This 
is one place where they want you to get 
all the sack time possible.” 

“Leave me alone,” he said, his teeth 
clicking. 
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She poked him gently. “Sergeant, 
you have to take these pills.” 

He raised his head and swallowed the 
pills quickly when she poured out a cup 
of water for him. Then he stretched out ~ 
and closed his eyes. All of us knew that 
he would soon be sleeping and that later 
he would run a temperature and throw 
the blankets off. 

The colored engineer whispered to 
me, ‘“That’s a mean bastard.” 

“The first day is always bad,” I said. 

“No, no, he’s the mean kind,” the 
Negro said. 

Donavan was standing behind us. 
Suddenly she giggled. “If you’d stopped 
whispering and watched your cards,” 
she told the engineer, “you could have 
built eights. “Taken in the good two of 
spades that way.” 
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HE Negro engineer and I were 

playing stud poker on his cot, using 
matches for chips, when this Eddie 
started to sweat. He kicked the blan- 
kets off. Donavan rushed down the 
aisle and picked them up and put them 
on an empty cot. She asked us, ““You 
boys playing for money?” 

“We're playing for cigarettes—if we — 
had any. When’s PX day?” the col- 
ored boy asked. 24 

“Tuesday. Now, don’t let me catch 
you playing for money,” she said, giv- 
ing us a big wink, 
down the aisle to look at 
the delirious guy, who was quiet now, 
and this Eddie opened his eyes. ““What’s 
the matter with her!” he said. 

“Nothing. She’s a good nurse,” I 
said. 

Eddie said, “All this goddam phony 
fussing over a guy. You don’t 
see no nurses going out with 
enlisted men. Fat old bag.” 

The engineer looked at me 
and grinned. 

Just before lunch, when 
the ambulatory patients were down- 
stairs getting trays for us, the Vampire 
came in. He was called Dracula, the 
Bat, Lugosi, and Peter Lorre. He was a 
small, slender I’/5 with a sort of girlish 
face. He came around the ward every 
morning and pricked our fingers to get 
a blood smear. He put his little white 
box down on Eddie’s cot and Eddie 
asked, “What do you want?” 4 

“Blood, chum,” he said, taking out 
a rubber tube to tie around Eddie’s arm. 

“T have to take a big sample the first 
time.” ra 

“What the hell for?” ’ a 

“See if you got malaria or something 


She went 
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else,” the Vampire said. ‘Roll up your 
sleeve.” 

“T got it. You don’t have to test 
me,” Eddie said nervously. “I had it 
twice in Italy last summer.” 

Donavan came over. “We have to 
take a specimen of your blood,” she told 
him. “My heavens, how long have you 
been in the Army?” 

Eddie glared at her with his feverish 
eyes. “Three years, and every time I 
get the needle I pass out. I can’t stand 
it going into me.” 

The Bat started rolling up Eddie’s 
sleeve. “Got to do it, chum,” he said. 

Donavan sat down on Eddie’s cot 
and wiped the sweat from his face with 
his towel and spoke to him gently. 
“That’s all a state of mind, big boy. It 
doesn’t hurt. And we do have to look 
at your blood. Maybe you don’t have 
malaria, just sand-fly fever.” 

“T have malaria and I can’t stand a 
needle,” Eddie said. 

“Tt won’t hurt,” Peter Lorre said, 
tying the rubber hose tightly above Ed- 
die’s elbow. He slapped the joint a few 
times till the vein showed. “Make a 
fist,” he said. Eddie didn’t move his 
hand, so Donavan shut it and held it 
shut. The Vampire cleaned the skin 
over the vein with alcohol. Then he 
neatly injected the needle and started 
pulling up on the plunger of the syringe, 
filling the tube with bright-red blood. 

Eddie stared straight up at the 
cracked ceiling. As Donavan said 
cheerfully, “Now, you see. There’s 
nothing to it,” Eddie suddenly vomited 
all over himself. “Then he fainted. 

The nurse quickly and expertly 
caught his arm, so that the needle didn’t 
break off or tear the vein. “The Bat had 
about a half a test tube full of blood. 
Donayan said, ‘““That will be enough.” 

The T/5 loosened the rubber tube, 
put some cotton around the needle, and 
pulled it out. He held the cotton over 
the puncture for a moment. “Some 
boy!”’ he said, putting the syringe into 
his box, and walked away. 

“Oh, shut up,” Donavan§ said. 
“Damn, what a mess.” She gently let 
Eddie’s arm down on the bed and 
straightened his pillow. She took his 
pulse, then went for clean linen. — 

When she returned, Eddie had come 
to. She smiled and said, “If you feel up 
to it, change into this pajama top and 
get into the empty cot.” He stared at 
her sullenly for a moment and she said, 
“Well, come on, I want to clean up.” 

He changed pajama tops and got into 
the other cot, watching her as she put 
fresh sheets and blankets on his old bed. 
“You ought to get over that,” she said. 
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1—Ong! Ong! I’m workin’ all day over 
a hot footlight, and a jerk sez to me, 
“Bert, how can you be a glamour- 
puss when yer kisser’s so rough?” 
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2—1 run faster’n’ Count Fleet with a 
hot foot to my nearest pharmaceuti- 
cal emporium. “Give me Personna 
blades!” I yell. Sure enough... 
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“Nothing to it. Really comes because 
you think about it too much.” 

When Donavan took the soiled sheets 
away, Eddie said, “Smart, isn’t it? Guy 
has malaria and they send him to the 
Pacific. Dll get even with that bitch.” 

“What do you mean, ‘bitch’?”” the 
colored soldier said, shuffling the cards. 
“Tf she hadn’t caught your arm, you'd 
still have that needle up there.” 

Eddie looked past the Negro and said 
to me, “She didn’t have to make all that 
fuss and keep talking about it. Giving 
me a sob story. [ll get her.” 

“Aw, stop it,” the engineer said 
casually. “You came in to get cured, 
didn’t you? She’s a good nurse. Not 
her fault if you can’t take it.” 

Eddie said something under his 
breath and turned his back on us. The 
engineer dealt the cards. 


HE regular rest period came after 

lunch and all patients had to stay 
in their cots and sleep or read the old 
magazines. “The delirious guy went off 
again and Donayan gave him some pills 
that quieted him. She passed Eddie’s 
cot twice, and he kept watching her, and 
once I thought he grinned as she went 
by. . 

After a while, he closed his eyes and 
began to moan. Somebody said, “An- 
other guy off.” 

As Donavan came over to his bed, 
Eddie said quickly, in a loud, clear 
voice, ““O.K.; Joe, O.Ki> Let's: try 
those two broads over there. Best I 
seen on the Via Roma. Hey, Sigormia, 
quanta costa? We go to your room.” 

Donavan got a little red in the face 
as she bent over Eddie and took his 
pulse again. He was almost talking into 
her face when he began going into de- 
tails about the room and the girls. He 
undressed the girls, joked with them, 
got into bed with them. Nothing was 
left out, and he used all the four- and 
five-letter words he knew. 

Donavan finally let go of his hand 
and stood up, her plump face now a 
deep, embarrassed red. She looked 
around the ward for a moment, as 
though she didn’t know what to do. 
Most of the soldiers were sitting up, 
some of them grinning. 


Eddie kept on talking dirty and 


Donayvan suddenly went into action. 
She ran to her office, actually running 
down the aisle with short, clumsy steps. 


She filled a hypo with dope and started 


for Eddie’s cot, this time walking. 

He must have been watching her 
through _ half-opened eyes, for he 
stopped talking, turned over, and then 
sat up and shook his head. As Donayan 
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came up, her face still red, Eddie looked 
at the needle and asked, “Something 
wrong!” 

“You were delirious.” 

Eddie lay back on his pillow. “Was 
I? Guess I got it bad this time. Hope 
I didn’t make too much of a racket.” 

Donavan stared at him for a mo- 
ment, her face angry. “‘You said plen- 

y!” she said. “Plenty!”’ Her voice was 
a iat shrill. She went back to her office. 

Eddie smiled at the engineer and 
pulled the blankets up-to his chin. 

The engineer came over to my cot 
with the cards. He said softly, ‘That 
son of a bitch was faking.” 

“Sure he was faking,” I said. “We 
can’t play cards now—rest period still 
on.” 

“Hell with that. It’s no way to treat 
Donavan. She’s a fine nurse.” 

We turned and looked at Donavan, 
sitting in her office. Her big face was 
back to its normal pink. She sat at her 
desk, holding her head in her hands. 

“Think she knows he was faking?” 
the engineer said. “He sure stopped 
when he saw her coming with that 
shot.” 

“T guess she knows,” I said. 

Donavan raised her head and looked 
down the ward. Eddie was faced the 
other way and didn’t see her. She 
reached for the portable phone in her 
office and turned the crank till the bell 
rang. Then, as if she were answering 
a call, she said in a loud voice, ““What? 
You dropped it? That’s too bad. You'll 
have to take it again tomorrow morn- 
ing, then.” It was a phony call, of 
course. 

Donayan walked over to Eddie’s cot. 
She smiled as she passed the Negro and 
me, and said, SPii give you boys your 
back rubs in a little while.” She stopped 
at the foot of Eddie’s cot and asked, 
“Are you awake?” 

Eddie had begun to shake again. He 
raised his head. “Me?” he said. 

Donavan put some extra blankets 
over him and said, “I’m sorry, they 
dropped your blood. Have to take it 
again.” 

Eddie’s thin face went a sickly yel- 
low. “Now?” 

“If you’re real cold, Pll get you a 
hot-water bottle,” she said. 

“Take my blood now?” 

“Oh, no,” Donavan said happily. 
“Tomorrow morning. Don’t dream 
about it. Pll get you some pills for your 
chill.” She turned and walked away, 
the usual smile on her face. 

The colored boy said, “Hot damn! 
I feel like standing up a clapping.” 

—LEN ZINBERG 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


Jury 26 (BY WIRELEss ) 


ERTAINLY it is incorrect to 
call Marshal Pétain’s trial for 
treason, in the Palais de Justice, 

one of the greatest trials in history. ‘Che 
trial is turning out to be merely one of 
the greatest lessons in history, pedagog- 
ically speaking, the French people have 
had since June, 1940. It was then 
that there began the particular chapter 
of French history whose details 
most French citizens are only 
now learning about, five years 
later. The lesson is being re- 
cited ad lib by expert witnesses 
like ex-Premiers Paul Reynaud 
and Edouard Daladier and ex-Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun in the court ses- 
sions, and next morning the French 
newspapers are giving the text to the 
ignorant citizens. Each sad passage is 
headlined in a manner that history books 
perhaps should copy. “Audience In- 
structed” was one of Paris-Presse’s 
opening headlines, followed by a sub- 
head explaining that “the disastrous 
events of. the year ’40 are still not fully 
known except by a small number of ini- 
tiates.” In the same didactic spirit, La 
Voix de Paris ran the headline “Révéla- 
tion Sensationelle de Daladier,” plus a 
subhead that gave Daladier’s govern- 
ment’s figures on France’s 1939 air 
force, and then, in the article that fol- 
lowed, went into the Marshal’s previous 
request for a reduction of armament ap- 
propriations, his lack of interest in those 
military modernities tanks and anti-tank 
guns, his peacetime domination of the 
French Army chiefs, and so on. Le 
Monde featured Reynaud’s revelations 
about those last, complicated, disorderly 
days of the Republic in Bordeaux, under 
a subhead saying ‘‘Prisoner Pétain’s Plot 
to Seize Power Via an Armistice.” 
Other journals have featured the fact 
that, in Bordeaux, Pétain had ready in 
his pocket, like an extra handkerchief, a 


tentative list of names for his prospective 


autocratic cabinet. The collaborating 
policy arranged at the Montoire meet- 
ing between Hitler and Pétain also got 
a big front-page play. Even the Battle 
of Verdun was slipped into the court 
lesson and into the reporting of it, to- 
gether with the little-known fact that, 
according to General Joffre, its hero 
was not the pallid, handsome, prisoner 
Marshal, alive and in his armchair be- 
fore the jurors, but a minor, now-dead 
general named Nivelle. And, finally, 
the French armistice of 1940 hit the 
front page, after the Marshal’s unat- 
tractive, sour, stammering, black-robed 





chief defense advocate, the bétonnier 
Payen, angrily inquired if anyone pres- 
ent in court so much as knew the 
armistice terms, and after the charming, 
smiling Presiding Judge Mongibeaux 
leaned down from his bench, rather like 
an elegant host catering to his guest’s 
whims, to ask if perchance there was a 
copy of the armistice in the house. At 
that point, the terrifying old Prosecu- 
tor of the Republic Mornet, 
who wants Pétain’s head and 
has said so, leaped up from 
his box to recite by heart those 
armistice clauses that gave to - 
the Nazis the right to occupy 
two-thirds of France. ‘That’s un- 
fair!” the defense screamed. “You've 
no right to begin with the worst part.” 
“T have a right to begin where I choose 
and my good memory dictates,” the pros- 
ecution snarled back. The red and black 
robes recalled the face cards in the trial 
scene of “‘Alice in Wonderland,” but in 
the Paris trial scene there was no gentle 
humor, no awakening from a dream. 

The general outline of French his- 
tory from 1940 to today, most of the 
details and anecdotes, and certainly 
more documentation than has yet been 
cited in court have long been familiar to 
all the American journalists who have 
been sitting on their press bench with 
pencils idle in the heat and, listening, 
have refreshed their memories. ‘There 
are four reasons the French did not un- 
til now know their own facts. In June, 
1940, when France was falling, people — 
and newspapers were fleeing Paris, as 
if to avoid the country’s collapsing on 
them physically. In the confusion, the 
June events were only fragmentarily or 
inaccurately known. After Pétain set- 
tled firmly into power in Vichy, he was 
at first too beloved for anyone to tell the 
truth and later it became too dangerous 
to tell. At the time of the Riom trial, 
at which some of the witnesses in to- 
day’s court were then prisoners, auda~ 
ciously giving the same news of France’s 
fall (as a means of expressing faith in 
America), the excellent underground 
Riom reports were sent out to the 
United States but had little circulation 
in France. And after the liberation last 
summer, when the truth about France’s 
past could have been told, the exalted 
French were interested only in her fu- 
ture. Anyhow, there was a paper short- 
age, which would have prevented print- 
ing this vast stale news even if any- 
one had been interested in doing it. 
Now, during these long, hot hours of 
Pétain’s trial, the old news is datelined 





afresh; it is as good as, it is worse than, 
new. The French absorb it hungrily or 
cynically, as proof of this or as negation 
of that. It embodies everything that 
French democracy is now up against. 

There are already three important 
rumors about the way the trial will end, 
and all are untrue. ‘The first two are 
that the French penal code forbids the 
execution of a man over seventy and 
that the special legal weight of a high 
court such as the one Pétain is being 
tried in makes impossible a reprieve of 
the death sentence. ‘The third false 
rumor is that General de Gaulle is 
against the death sentence. Lots of 
- Parisians say that they would be satisfied 
if the old man’s buttons were cut away 
—that is, if he suffered military degra- 
dation, a punishment perhaps worse 
than death to him—-since they are sick 
to the depth of their souls of eternally 
hearing about Le Maréchal. 


NDER the complicated but fair 
system by which the French Min- 

istry of Information parcelled out the 
tickets to the courtroom, which seats 
only about six hundred, my first ticket 
was for Tuesday, the second day of the 
trial. The initial visual impression was 
not of the white-faced Marshal but of 
the picturesque, scarlet-colored opening 
of the court that had assembled to try 
him. This began with the filing in of the 
five red-robed judges, black velvet hats 
in hand, and ended with the entrance, 
loudly announced, of Monsieur le 
Procureur Général. Preceded by a 
major domo (a sort of kindly, bald court 
butler in a worn dress suit), Prosecutor 
Mornet rushed into the room, past the 
red-robed Bench, and toward his pri- 
vate little pulpit—a torso bent almost 
horizontal with age, eagerness, and 
speed, his pointed gray beard and peaked 
nose leading, his blood-colored robe 
trailing behind like a sanguine silhouette 
from a sketchbook of Goya. One’s 
mental impressions of the court accu- 
mulated more slowly. To an Ameri- 
can, whose judges are supposed to be 
impartial arbiters, the active, witty, 
worldly, and openly anti-Pétain gom- 
ments of handsome Presiding Judge 
Mongibeaux seemed a strange foreign 
novelty. It seemed equally odd that 
once a deputy juror interrupted witness 
Reynaud to back him up in some state- 
ment; that two resistance jurors jumped 
to their feet to protest angrily against 
what they called Pétain’s batonnier’s 
insults to their cause; that the same 
batonnier accused Reynaud on the stand 
of calumny, then of “remaking his po- 
litical virginity ;” that both Prime Min- 
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isters were allowed to quote what some- — 


body said somebody else had said; that 
both were allowed to talk by the hour, 
often of events long before their po- 
litical time; and, above all, that they 
were allowed to interpret their own 
part, their nation’s part, the Marshal’s 
part in any event whatever—that they 
were, indeed, encouraged to stand, with 
the eyes and ears of the world watching 
and listening, while they mixed mem- 
oirs and politics into their lecture on, 
and version of, recent French history. 
It would appear that this peculiar aca- 
demic treatment, in this particular place 
and court, was clearly the only proce-- 
dure by which the final verdict could be 
reached. As Daladier declared on the 
stand, with the brutal candor of an 
Homme @Etat newly sworn for that 
afternoon to the whole truth, “There 
is no connection between justice and 
























politics.” 


URING Reynaud’s endless testi- 
mony that day, he spoke, among 

a thousand other things, of the fact that 
the poet Paul Valéry, once Pétain’s 
friend, had delivered the address of wel- 


ceived into the French Academy. Tues- 
day, just before midnight, the body of 
Valéry, who had died bravely of cancer, 
was escorted, to the beat of muffled mili- 
tary drums, through dark streets to a 
flambeaux-lighted outdoor catafalque, 


turnal vigil over that great view of Paris 
between the Trocadéro hill and the 
Tour Eiffel. Valéry was the greatest 
living French poet, as Pétain had been 
the greatest living French Marshal; 
they were of the same vintage and at one 
time they had been equally appreciated, 


Vichy, Pétain dismissed Valéry from his 
post in that curious institution of scholar- 
ly Paris exiles, the Centre Universitaire 
Méditerranéen of Nice. De Gaulle later 
reinstated him. In 1943, the elderly poet 
joined the clandestine littérateurs of the 
resistant Comité National des Ecrivains. 
On that Tuesday night, there were only 
a handful of us waiting on the curb as, 
in assudden red flare of Bengal lights, 
like an apotheosis, the dead poet was 


oré d’Eylau. Two once-great old men 
of France had just been lost forever, 
and a period of French history had in- 
deed come to its end. —GENET 


The temperature of the planet 
Saturn is 238 degrees below zero. 
reply. —The Mirror. : 


C-can’t r-reply. 


come when the Marshal was finally re- 


where it lay, keeping its own last noc-— 


each for his special flavor. While in — 


carried from the Church of Saint Hon- 
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Soak: 


HE career. of 
ma Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence, up to 
now, has been a good 
deal like a superior 
moving picture— 
profuse in love, nicely arranged in a 
scale of mounting grandeur, and of- 
fering altogether very handsome op- 
portunities for an all-star cast, bathed 
in Technicolor. The heroine has even 
furnished her own shooting script—a 
238-page book about herself called “A 
Star Danced,” a title, of course, that 
> would look lovely in lights. The strictly 
_ stylistic qualities of this document need 
_ very little discussion. It seems obvious 
that Miss Lawrence wrote it herself, 
composing, if a sample on tlfe jacket 
can be trusted, in a round, maidenly 
hand on taupe paper with white ink. 
Apparently she was also somewhat 
pushed for time, since the useful dash is 
the backbone of her punctuation and the 
curly ampersand serves her faithfully as 
_aconnective. Nor is she an author whose 
_ ear is outraged by clichés—the waters of 
the world are the Seven Seas to Miss 
Lawrence and Timbuktu is her favorite 
symbol for all that’s far away—or one 
to be daunted by the persistent recur- 
rence of a word or sound. As early as 
her second page she writes, “And I 
might see Richard. ‘That thought 
brought me out of bed and under the 
shower in one swift leap. From then 
on the next two days were one mad 
rush, winding up with the final leap 
to the airport,” and her prose is full of 
girlish echoes to the end. 
This contempt for elegant - 
variation, for the patient, 
hopeless struggle for felicity, 
is actually one of Miss Law- 
rence’s most endearing 
young charms. She is a 
handsome woman, with a 
fine, arrogant spirit; a slav- 
_ish attention to syntax would 
become her as oddly as a 
sunbonnet. 
While the style of 
Star Danced’ often sug- 
gests a young lady writing 
her parents from a camp in 
the Adirondacks, the con- 
tent is rich and worldly and 
the point of view a winsome 
blend of Edward VII and 
Noel Coward, with brisk, 
_ practical overtones of Anita 
_ Loos. Miss Lawrence was * “ 
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O.K., Zanuck, Take It Away 


born in Clapham, a section of London 
where it doesn’t pay to be too nosy 
about other people’s business, and she 
was christened Gertrude Alexandra 
Dagmar Klasen, for her father was 
Danish and these were royal names. 
Her early days were useful chiefly to 
establish her beyond any question as a 
character in a moving picture. There 
was Father, who sang huskily at smokers 
and in music halls, and drank, and pres- 
ently abandoned his family for the less 
confining society of a minstrel show, 
where he took up with an amiable girl 
called Rose. Father was an artist, with 
all that implies in domestic confusion. 
Mother was also of the profession, 
though only dimly, since all her daugh- 
ter seems to’recall is that she was obliged 
to pad her thighs to land a job in the 
chorus. She was, in fact, mainly notable 
for her erratic selection of mates; after 
the Danish Thrush came Dad, a gam- 
bler of quite spectacular incompetence, 
who kept his family nervously alert for 
the sheriff. Of them all, the most vivid 
in her memory is Grandma, an impos- 
ing matriarch, who bred in her descend- 
ant that-deep pleasure in royalty which 
was eventually to make Miss Lawrence 
regard the second World War prima- 
rily as a crusade to restore Edwardian 
securities. “The day will inevitably 
come,” she writes at the height of the 
blitz, ““when the established, comfort- 
able, peaceful life, which every British 
person considers no more than his due, 
will return.” And again, on a note of 


wonder, ““The war has altered some as- 
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pects of British life unbelievably. Daisy’s 
door was opened by her husband, Lio- 
nel. Butlers have become extinct, evenin 
Eaton Square.”’ Once, by some hideous 
mistake and in the presence of the com- 
mander of the Fleet, she drank the 
King’s health in water. “TI felt like some 
miserable figure in a Bateman draw- 
ing!” she confesses. 


M™ LAWRENCE herself was dis- 
tinctly a cinema personality. A 
plain, thin child (they stuffed her hope- 
fully with Scott’s Emulsion and Par- 
rish’s Chemical Food, but she remained 
defiantly flat), she compensated for 
these deficiencies by following the tradi- 
tional Hollywood patterns for the early 
behavior of a star with incredible fideli- 
ty. “Suddenly,” she writes in fond re- 
membrance, “‘as against a black-velvet 
backdrop, the past came back to me, 
and I saw myself as a little girl, dancing 
on a sidewalk in Clapham... holding 
out my brief skirts.” The music, suit- 
ably enough, was provided by a wander- 
ing organ grinder, discordant but pic- 
turesque. She made her first sovereign 
singing to a Bank Holiday crowd on the 
sands at Brighton. “ ‘It ain’t all honey, 
and it ain’t all jam,’ I carolled lightly, 
twirling on my toes with my skimpy 
pink frock held out as far as it would 
stretch.”” Sometimes the manager of a 
theatre gave her a pass to the gallery, 
where she sat transfixed, dreaming the 
customary dreams. She went to a 
school for professional children, where 
she met Noel Coward, “a thin, unusual- 
ly shy boy, with a slight 
lisp,” and where the clangor 
of Bow Bells was summarily 
erased from her accent. She 
appeared in Christmas pan- 
tomimes and in one of Max 
Reinhardt’s earlier scuffles 
with “The Muiracle;” she 
went on tour in the prov- 
inces, and once, when her 
employer vanished with the 
receipts, she put in a week 
as a barmaid to pay her 
board; in the end, the talent 
scouts caught up with her 
and, in almost less time than 
it takes to tell (seventy-sev- 
en pages), she was under- 
studying Beatrice Lillie in 
one of André Charlot’s re- 
vues. 

It is all there, as tidy and 


Ane Print’ satisfactory as the works in 
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a little watch. It might even be said 
that it is »ore than all there, for Miss 
Lawrence is no girl to be content with 
the usual complexities of life or the ac- 
cepted clichés of any rise to triumph in 
the theatre. When Miss Lillie obligingly 
fell off a horse and her understudy’s 
great chance came, she was notably 
pregnant (she had married a dim, elder- 
ly character named Frank Howley in 
what appears to have been no 
more than a fit of abstrac- 
tion) and only by reminding 
herself of the brave tradition 
of the theatre was she able to 
get herself out on the stage, 
tightly laced but still indom- 
itably bouncy. Needless to say, 
magnificent. he child, whose 
timing was also admirable, contrived to 
be born during one of the worst Zep- 
pelin raids of the war, and Mr. Howley, 
having performed his whole function 
somewhat after the manner of the male 
spider, disappeared without a trace. It 


she was 
sense of 


is almost permissible to suspect that Miss. 


Lawrence ate him. 

Before her marriage, she had been 
engaged to a young barrage balloonist 
identified only as Peter. “Whenever 
I would look up and see the big balloons 
bobbing lazily above the roofs and 
spires, like bubbles rising in an enormous 
glass of champagne, I had a cozy feel- 
ing of protection,” she writes on page 
ninety-three. “My boy was up there 
looking out for me and for our city.” 
Peter, a correct young man, took her 
to meet his parents and gave her a dia- 
mond-and-sapphire ring (subsequently 
hocked by Howley), but he had one 
fatal defect—the theatre bored him sil- 
ly. In spite of the sense of security 
engendered by having a fiancé in a bal- 
loon, Miss Lawrence was quite unable 
to imagine herself as a suburban house- 
wife. ““The more I thought about Peter 
and the life he pictured to me... the 
more.certain I became that it was not the 
life for me. So I broke our engage- 
ment. Peter took it hard, but gallantly.” 
Like the spectral Howley, Peter was 
a mistake, and Miss Lawrence was to 
make others. They were, however, to be 
on the grand scale, and so was her life. 


INCE the book, like its author on 

her way to her shower, leaps madly 
back and forth in time, it isn’t easy to 
keep Miss Lawrence’s adventures in any 
rational sequence. Here she is flying 
the Atlantic on her way to entertain 
the troops in France. ‘How strange,” 
she thinks idly, “was the knowledge 
that far below was the stretch of tossing 
gray ocean I had crossed so many 








times.” Here she is standing with Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr., to whom a foolish 
rumor has her engaged, in a crowd out- 
side Buckingham Palace, waiting for 
news of George V. When a bulletin 
announces that the King is dead, she is 
gratified to see a tall young man sweep 
off his hat as tears run down his cheeks. 
“His voice,” she notes, “told me he was 
an American.” He was only a colonial, 
but he wept. In fact, her 
thoughts at this period turned 
often to the United States. 
“T found a tremendous inter- 
est in America—a genuine 
curiosity about what Amer- 
icans thought, what they 
were doing and how they felt about 
the British. Everything sent from the 
U.S.A. had become extraordinarily val- 
uable and desirable. I don’t suppose 
that at any time since the reign of James 
I, when the first British colonies were 
established in America, has the world 
beyond the Atlantic held out such riches 
as it does today. The British are re- 
discovering America.” 

Once Miss Lawrence came into her 
dressing room at a London theatre to — 
find the Duke of Kent trying on a fool- 
ish blond wig before her mirror while 
the Prince of Wales was democratically 
annoying her maid. “P.W., as his inti- 
mates referred to him, had fulfilled all 
the promise I had found in those early 
photographs of him which I used to pin 
up beside my mirror. He was debonair, 
amusing, charming,” she writes, add- 
ing, more or less cryptically, “At that 
time, during the early twenties, no one in 
London had even heard of Mrs. Wallis 
Warfield Simpson.” It was about this 
time that she met Captain Philip Ast- 
ley, who was “everything a knight in 
armor should be. He was born at 
Chequers, which is now the official 
country home of all British Prime Min- 
isters. He was christened in the robes of 
Oliver Cromwell, and educated at Eton 
and the Royal Military College, added 
to which he was desperately good-look- 
ing and had unparalleled charm. We 
had to fall in love with each other. It 
was as natural and instinctive to us both 
as it was for us to breathe.” Captain Ast- 
ley was more durable than his predeces-’ 
sors, lasting for almost sixty pages, but 
then she found to her horror that he, 
too, was only feebly stirred by the thea- 
tre. here were other considerations, 
of course. “His career was as import- 
ant as mine, and it would have been 
wrecked had he married a divorced wom- 
an. “Though I was his wife, he could 
not have brought me to Court, since 
etiquette forbade this. He could not 
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‘have entered the Royal Enclosure at 


Ascot—something which is extremely 
important to English people of Philip’s 
position. ... [His] income was not suf- 


ficient to pay the heavy expenses of his 


‘clubs, his uniforms, and all the obliga- 
‘tions connected with his career in Court 


circles and to support me and a growing 


daughter.” Also, he called Miss Law- 


“rence Dormouse, but she does not list 


this specifically as a grievance. Anyway, 
Philip was out of the question. 


Fortunately, it was precisely at this 


-vacant moment that Bert Taylor, a 





young man who she enthusiastically but 
incorrectly thinks was the son of the 


president of the New York Stock Ex- 


change, came into her life. “This tall, 


dark-haired, stunning-looking Ameri- 


can was like someone one only reads 
about,” Miss Lawrence notes happily. 
“With a snap of his fingers, a glance, a 
quiet word, he had the power to bring 
about miracles. A banker in Bert’s po- 


“sition could, and not infrequently did, 
_ make a profit of fifty thousand dollars 


in a day’s trading on the Stock Ex- 
change; and, exhilarated by this achieve- 
ment, on his way uptown to his club he 


would drop in at Cartier’s and spend a 


part of the day’s bag on a gorgeous 


bauble to please the lady of his heart. 


Is it any wonder that Bert Taylor, 
who moved habitually in this fantastical- 
ly luxurious world, should have swept 
me off my feet?” The dark, repetitive 
fates, however, were still dogging Miss 
Lawrence, and it was only a little while 
before she found herself involved in a 
familiar and disgusting conversation. 
“When I come home in the afternoon, 
Tm tired,” said Mr. Taylor, obviously 
not in the tone of a man accustomed to 
pass fifty-thousand-dollar miracles. “I 
want to relax, have dinner, play 


a little bridge or something, and 


then get to bed at a decent hour. 

I don’t want to sit around alone 

all evening until your show is over 

to take you out to supper, and 

then sit up half the night.” Like 
Captain Astley, he also had a pet name 
for her. It was Peaches. When the cir- 
cumstance that he seemed to be engaged 
to someone else (Captain Astley, too, 
had had a tiresome way of making al- 
ternate arrangements the minute her 
back was turned) made it clear that 
Bert would never do, Miss Lawrence 
was somewhat discouraged. “Would I 
always be too late for happiness?” she 
asked herself wearily. 

For a while then, she had only more 
or less dispassionate admirers—W illiam 
Rhinelander Stewart, who was also 
capable of quiet miracles and once sent 
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a florist with orders to plant a garden in 
her back yard; Jules Glaenzer, the head 
of Cartier’s New York branch and “one 
of those wonderful people, rare in any 
country and any society, who—though 
not artists themselves—are creative in 
their ability to encourage and develop 
artists of every sort;” Alexander 
Woollcott, a big, untidy man, with a 
lap like a lawn, known to her with 
fond derision as Uncle Aleck; Ernest 
Hemingway, who made her think toler- 
antly of “‘a rather mischievous small boy 
whose pockets are full of bits of string, 
old rusty nails, chewing gum, and may- 
be a pet toad or two;” George Gersh- 
win, whose only interest in life unfor- 
tunately was his own music; and the 
young Prince of Hyderabad, or Baby, 
who, with the rather disconcerting hu- 
mor of the mysterious East, gave her a 
miniature cannon, which fired lighted 
cigars, and a gold kidskin bag contain- 
ing betel nuts. 

In this emotional vacuum, the thea- 
tre was always a great consolation to 
Miss Lawrence. In John van Druten’s 
“Behold We Live,” she felt that she had 
reached a milestone in her career. “TI, 
who had begun in light musical comedy 
and revues, was now starring as a dra- 
matic actress in a serious réle with other 
truly great actors,” she writes, though 
without the italics. “If there is another 
actress on the English stage who could 
give the performance you did on Mon- 
day night in Edinburgh, I don’t know 
her,” Charles B. Cochran told her after 
a tryout of Noel Coward’s “Private 
Lives,” and Mr. Coward himself sent 
her a specially bound set of all his plays, 
bearing the inscription “For Gertie, 
withsmy undying gratitude for her ex- 
quisite, polished, aid sensitive perform- 

ance of Amanda.” Ill in a hos- 

pital in Toronto and deluged with 

‘, flowers from all over the world 
(Florenz Ziegfeld sent his daily, 

on ice), she realized for the first 

time that “there was something 
wonderful in being somebody.” 

The most impressive tribute ever paid 
her had been the one at the final New 
York performance of the 1924 “Char- 
lot’s Revue.” “The whole house stood 
up and cheered us. They pelted us with 
flowers. When the audience was finally 
pushed out of the theatre, several hun- 
dred of them merely adjourned to the 
stage door, where they formed such an 
imposing mob scene that traffic was 
clogged in Forty-second Street. When 
Bea and I came out, laden with flowers, 
to get into our waiting taxi, we found 
the roof of the vehicle packed with the 
more ardent revellers, who escorted us 
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“Filled with irony, wry wit 
and a sad wisdom.”’ 


—American Mercury. 


“There is tragedy and 
beauty in this book. 
‘Bemelmans has writ- 
ten sensitively and 
understandingly. It is 
a beautiful story that 
all should read.” 


— HAROLD FIELDS, 
Saturday Review. 


“It is Bemelmans and beau- 
tiful all through.” 


— KATHERINE GAUSS JACKSON, 
Harpers. 


“A beautifully sad, tender, 
bitter and haunting story... 
| Bemelmans’ satire is 
a lethal weapon 
against a soft peace.’ 


N. Y. Post. 













— STERLING NORTH,,. 


“Delicate satire, beautiful 
irony... this book should 
be read for its sheer enjoy- 
ment. At the same time, it is 
a profound document 
of human culture in 
testimony of the 
brotherhood of man?’ 


—-YANDRAY W. VANCE, 
Hartford Courant. 


**His best book.” 


—LEWIS GANNETT, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“He writes with the same 
insouciance, the same bit- 
ing, deceptive artlessness, 
the same humorous turns of 
characterization, but what 
he says goes deeper than en- 
tertainment...a simple and 
profoundly moving story.” 


—ROSE FELD, 
Herald Tribune Book Review. 
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THE STRANGER, by Maria Kunce- 


through the streets of New York sing- 
ing our own songs to us.” 
Eventually the script was finished, 


except for a suitable fadeout, and soon 


that was provided, too. Happiness came 
to Miss Lawrence when she was trying 
out “Skylark” at a summer theatre on 
Cape Cod. Her producer was Richard 
Aldrich, a tall young American (all 
Miss Lawrence’s beaux, of course, were 
tall and young) whom she had met 
casually in London several years before. 
“Richard and I took our time,”: she 
writes with a rather settled and matron- 
ly air. ““We both wanted to be very, very 
sure. I had made one mistake in mar- 
riage. I did not want to make another. 
It was curious about Richard—it was 
as though he combined in one person 
the different things I had found and 
admired in Philip Astley and Bert Tay- 











lor. He was Boston and Harvard, and — 
had been a banker, but above all he 


loved the theatre. He was the first man 
in my life who understood what my 


career in the theatre meant to me— 


the first man who really understood 
me. And so we were married.” It was 
perfect. The only note, in fact, that 
might conceivably distress the Hays 
Office came in the form of a rather 
questionable telegram from that peren- 
nial bachelor who had always followed 


her career with passionate, if slightly — 


sardonic, attention: 
Dear Mrs. A., 


Hooray, hooray, 

At last you are deflowered. 
On this as every other day 
I love you—Noel Coward. 


—WoLcotTr GIBEs 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


THE Fates ARE LAUGHING, by W. P. 
Crozier (Harcourt, Brace). Roman 
society in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius, in a lively, 
extremely informal, yet learned noy- 
el. The author, the late editor of 
the Manchester Guardian, lacks the 
delicate irony of Robert Graves and 


he has belabored the plus-ca-change - 


idea too hard (this being, after all, a 
fairly easy point to get), but he has at 
the same time created a vivid story of 
life in the early decades of the Chris- 
tian era and an understanding of the 
human motives that underlay it. In 
spite of some rather awful fixed-up 
climaxes and occasional melodrama- 
tic dialogues, the book is as readable 
as it 1s informative. 


wiczowa, translated from the Polish 
(Fischer). With considerable sub- 
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He had had an interesting his- 
btory. Born in Warsaw, as a young man he 
had fought in the Polish army, and then he 
chad become a famous miniaturist. His car- 
toons show the latter fact: the detail, the 
precise, jewel-like quality. 


When the Germans struck at 
his native country, he had 
been living in England for a 

. number of years, and before 
he could take a breath, all his immediate 
family in Warsaw had been wiped out— 
murdered—including his aged mother, and 
all his wife’s immediate family—eight—had 
been wiped out, except one brother serving 
with the Russian army. With that, the min- 
iaturist became a cartoonist, dedicated to 
fighting the horror that was threatening the 
world. And because he had dedicated him- 





BY STRUTHERS BUR 





die Is how it was. One day in New York I met a Pole named Arthur Szyk. 


least fifteen divisions. Well, this Pole had 
made some drawings of the Germans, of the 
Japs, of Mussolini; wonderful drawings, 
these, by a wonderful artist. But a few 
words were necessary, and so I was asked 
to do them. I was asked to do them because, 
before the last war, I had gone to a German 
university, and because, ever since, German 
“kulture” had troubled and alarmed me. 






iS His drawings terrified me, al- 
though they were beautiful! I would think 
of the cartoonist, and his wife, and the mil- 
lions and millions in Europe who know 
now what murder is. Gentle people like the 
cartoonist; good people; people who had 
done no harm. For the cartoonist and his 
wife are only two amongst a multitude. And 
I kept thinking about the creeping horror, 
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Now, the significance of this, 
the real face of the horror, what is back 
of it, and what it has done to the world, 
and what it will continue to do unless 
finally checked, is at long last, and after 
many centuries, known to all nations en- 
gaged in fighting it except ourselves. You 
do not have to tell the Poles, the Russians, 
the Greeks, the Norwegians, the English, 
the French; they know by dreadful, inti- 
mate contact. But we Americans are still 
somewhat aloof, even too many of our fight- 
ing men. We do not know what it is to have 
our wives and daughters raped, we do not 
know what it is to have our houses burned, 
and our neighbors shot. We do not know 
starvation and hopeless disease, and con- 
centration camps, and the cold despair of 
unreturnable insult. But that Pole, Arthur 
Szyk, seeks to tell us, in his beautiful and 
terrifying drawings; and I have tried to 
help him in writing the text of the book to 
be called “Ink & Blood.” 


too, and how unless we learned to face it, 
and analyze it, and realize it, and hate it for 
what it is, with the bitter and unbending 
contempt it deserves, sooner or later. it 
would catch up with us again. 


if Says CARL VAN DOREN: 
Of all the books produced by the 


present war, there is no one more 
certain to be alive two hundred 
years from now. Just as we turn 
back to Hogarth and Goya for the 
living images of their age, so our 
descendants will turn back to Ar- 
thur Szyk for the most graphic his- 
tory of Hitler and Hirohito and 
Mussolini. Here is the damning es- 
sence of what has happened; here 
is the piercing summary of what 
men have thought and felt about it. 


self, he came to America, as it seemed to 
him that America was the strongest fortress 
of democracy extant. People who are really 
dedicated do not as a rule talk much about 
it. People who have tasted the dregs of 
wretchedness and horror are as a rule silent. 
It is the unscathed who argue. The cartoon- 
ist is a small, round, smiling, gentle man. 
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aatee i / Don’t you think that is terri- 
fying? I do. So I went back to North 
Carolina, and wrote a long comment about 
Arthur Szyk’s drawings, to put into a book 
which would tell America the origin, the 
real design, of the creeping horror that 
twice within thirty years has threatened 
the world. Twice within thirty years! More 
than forty times without due cause the Ger- 
mans have attacked Europe. Of late, attack- 
ing the whole world. 





Se “You have heard the wise and 
ancient Chinese saying that “‘one picture 
is worth a thousand words.” In the last 
war there had been the cartoons of Rae- 
_ makers, the great Belgian, and the cartoons 
_ of Bruce Bairnsfather, and it had been gen- 
erally agreed that they had been worth at 


Says THOMAS CRAVEN: 


I know of no other instance in 
which the decorative apparatus of 
miniature painting has been com- 
bined with the onslaught of direct 
cartooning to produce an instru- 
ment of such deadly effectiveness. 






















FOR) YOUR ADVANCE RESERVATION 


Now THIS IS YOUR CHANCE! 


Yes, this is your chance to become one of a lucky thousand 
who will obtain the first especially-printed copies, each one 
inscribed to the purchaser by Arthur Szyk, of a book about 
which Carl Van Doren says: “Of all the books produced by 
the present war, there is no one more certain to be alive 
two hundred years from now.” For The Heritage Press is 
going to prepare a large album in which eighty of Arthur 
Szyk’s beautiful miniatures and humorous cartoons and 
scarifying caricatures are reproduced: many of them in 
printings of six colors each. Mr. Szyk has placed upon it the 
title: INK & BLOOD. It will later be followed by a cheap 
edition. But this first edition will be beautifully produced, 
handsomely printed on all-rag paper, bound in levant 
morocco, and each copy inscribed to the purchaser by 
Arthur Szyk. And thit first edition will be limited to one 
thousand copies only, at twenty-five dollars per copy. This 
is the first, and the only, announcement of what may be- 
come a priceless limited edition. So this is your chance, to 
fill out the Order Form now and reserve your copy: 





The Heritage Press, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22: 


Please list my reservation now for one of the one 
thousand copies of the limited edition of Arthur Szyk’s 
INK & BLoop. I understand that each of these copies will be 
inscribed to the purchaser by Arthur Szyk. I understand 
that you will send me a completely descriptive circular when 
the production reaches an advanced stage, at which time I 
may cancel this reservation if I wish, or else send you my 
payment of twenty-five dollars. 
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Really individual attention. 
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type. Exquisite creams blended 


to your personal requirements. 
Also charming gifts. 


Sadie Stewart 
15 East 56th St.— EL 5-2285 
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tlety, the author conveys the tangle 
of emotions in the heart of an ego- 
centric woman who builds her entire 
life around dreams of an unfulfilled 
love affair. In an imaginative in- 
troduction, Storm Jameson suggests 
that the Polish heroine, whose life 
has been twisted by a childhood exile 
to Russia, is a sort of symbol of Po- 
land and that the lack of security, the 
memories of defeat, the unsatisfied 
hungers of the undisciplined girl are 
a reflection of the history of that un- 
happy country. An interesting study, 
even without the allegorical signifi- 
cance Miss Jameson attaches to it. 
So WeEtL REMEMBERED, by James 
Hilton (Little, Brown). Mr. Hil- 
ton has cut out for himself quite a job 
by taking on, as a central character, 
a dull and highly moral middle-aged 
fellow and making him extremely 
likable. The novel is mostly con- 
cerned with this hero, his admirable 
interest in slum clearance, and his 
strange wife, who leaves him to 
marry another man. In time, the 
second marriage produces a_ son, 
who is badly shot up in the war and 
thus affords Mr, Hilton an oppor- 
tunity for some of his mild but sin- 
cere moralizing. Not much of a 
story, really, but turned out as deftly 
as you would expect of an author 
who knows all the tricks of narrative. 
IpenTITY UNKNowN, by Robert New- 
man (Ziff-Davis). A wounded 
American soldier regains conscious- 
ness in an Army hospital in Italy 
without being able to remember his 
name (his identification tag has been 
shot off) or anything of his: past. 
Four dog tags were found at the scene 
of the engagement in which he was 
wounded, and when he is returned to 
the United States, he makes a pil- 
grimage to the families of the sol- 
diers whose names are on these tags, 
in the hope that one of the men will 
turn out to be himself. This poten- 
tially moving theme of a man search- 
ing for his past has been made into a 
sticky little confection which Holly- 
wood has already claimed as its own. 


GENERAL " 


THE Dawn or Liserarion, by the 
Right Honourable Winston S$. 
Churchill (Little, Brown). The 
right honourable author can turn 
out a right honourable piece of rhet- 
oric when he gets up a head of steam, 
which doesn’t seem to be a hard job 
for him, and this collection of his 
speeches, messages, and broadcasts 
during the fifth year of the war pro- 


vides some notable examples of that © 
old and compelling art. It also pro- — 


vides a glimpse of history in the mak- 
ing, history after the making, and 
some revealing insights into the 
workings of one of the most interest- 
ing minds of our time. A companion 
volume to the recent Prime Mini- 
ster’s ““Blood, Sweat, and Tears,” 
“The Unrelenting Struggle,” “The 
End of the Beginning,” and “‘On- 
wards to Victory.” 
THE JAPANESE Nation, by John F. 
Embree (Farrar & Rinehart). The 


Japanese nation has been examined, 


me 














a> 


reéxamined, and re-reéxamined so ~ 


many times by so many people and 
from so many points of view that any 
further activity in that direction 


would seem rather unnecessary. Mr. — 


Embree, however, proves that if a 
writer knows his subject and knows 
more about writing than merely how 
to put periods after sentences and ar- 
range sentences into paragraphs, he 
can always add something to what 
has been said. The author adds a great 
deal in this book, which outlines the 
Japanese social structure and shows 
how that structure is related to the 
behavior of the Japanese. All in all, 
perhaps the best book by an American 
on the subject. 

Cuina’s Crisis, by Lawrence K. 
Rosinger (Knopf). China today, by 
one of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion’s experts on the Far East. Mr. 
Rosinger goes over the usual ground 
—China’s military, political, and — 
economic position—but he turns over — 
the good earth with much more— 
than the usual skill. His analysis of — 
China’s place in the world, and its” 
relations with the powers that have 
come to be known as the Big ‘Three, 
alone makes his book worth reading. 

Poor Man’s Docror, by Lewis R. 
Tryon (Prentice-Hall). The story 
of a man who has spent most of his" 

‘life practicing medicine among the — 
farmers and miners of Pennsylvania, 
with time out to fight typhus in 
Estonia after the first World War. 
Dr. Tryon’s candor and informality, 
and his picture of our miners and how 
they live, more than make up for his ~ 
book’s lack of drama and the slap- 
dash, happy-go-lucky writing. 


A month later he was awarded the Sil- 
ver Star and Purple Hearst for his part — 
in action while “AWOL.’—From the 
Journal-A merican. 3 

Give us a Bronze McCormick with 


Ragpaper Cluster, any day. 
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DEFINITELY ON THE SIDE 


Every moment becomes a brighter moment when you 
bring Virginia Rounds into the picture. It’s the 
lighter, brighter Virginia leaf that does it — 
more expensive, bright tobacco with a 

flavor at once mild and undeniably 


pleasant. Virginia makes the Rounds — 





and the Rounds are making new 


friends steadily. 
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Wat—Persiese lampelse van uit 
Suidwes Afrika? Seker — van die beske 
in die wereld kom van Windhock. En 
die allerbeste sal byna onvermydelik 
na Hollander gebring word—om sagter, 
glansryker en mooier gemaak te word. 
Die Hollander merk op die Kaartjie 
of rug van die pels is u versekering van 
blywende mooiheid. 












TRANSLATION: What — Persian Lamb pelts 
trom Southwest Africa? Certainly — some of 
the best in the world come from Vindhoek. 
And the very finest will almost inevitably be 
brought to Hollander — to be made even 
more supple, lustrous, lovely. The Hollander 
mark on tag or back of pelt is your assurance 
of lasting beauty. 
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AFRIKAANS VOCABULARY 
... .Certainly CS Pr aes 







Seker 





Bee Blywende . . Lasting 
eer: Mooiheid ... Beauty 













*Dutch, as spoken in Africa 





HOLLANDER 


WORLD'S LARGEST BLENDERS AND DYERS OF PRECIOUS FURS 


THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—Philip Yordan’s very impressive play 
about a Negro prostitute is certainly something 
you shouldn’t miss. Hilda Simms is in the cast 
and Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director. 
(Mansfield, 47, W. CI 6-9056. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

A Bett For AvANo—John Hersey’s novel about the 
A.M.G. in Italy made into a play that might be a 
little better without its somewhat patronizing air. 
Fredric March makes up for a lot, however, with 
the best performance he ever gave, Reopens Mon., 
Aug. 13. (Cort, 48, E. BR 9-0046. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

DarK oF THE Moon—Rather nice musical fantasy 
about a mortal girl who gets tangled up with a 
witch boy. Carol Stone and Richard Hart have 
these singular parts. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6- 
6075. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Dear RutH—One of those overpowering little girls 
writes letters to a soldier and gets her older sister 
in quite a fix. Routine, but amusing. The cast in- 
cludes Augusta Dabney and Lenore Lonergan. 
(Henry Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

THe Grass Menacerte—Laurette Taylor magnificent 
as a matron who just wants to get her daughter 
married. Julie Haydon, Eddie Dowling, and An- 
thony Ross are also in Tennessee Williams’ un- 
even but generally effective play. Winner of 
the Drama Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. 
BR 9-3565. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harver—Odd as it certainly sounds, this fantasy 
about a cheerful drunk and an invisible rabbit 
is a delight from beginning to end. Frank Fay’s 
performance in the leading réle is a masterpiece 
of restrained humor. With Josephine Hull. Win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. 
BR 9-4566. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

} Rememser MAMA—The saga of a Norwegian family 
in San Francisco, brilliantly adapted by John 
van Druten from the Kathryn Forbes novel. 
Mady Christians, as Mama, and Oscar Homolka, 
as a sporty relative, are both splendid. Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein I are the pro- 
ducers. (Music Box, 45, W. CI 6-4636. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:35.) 

THE Le Georce Ariey—An adaptation of the Mar- 
quand novel that may have been broadened and 
simplified a little too much but is still a very fine 
show. Leo G. Carroll is more Bostonian than 
Lucius Beebe in the title rdle. The cast, directed 
by George S. Kaufman, includes Janet Beecher, 











Percy Waram, and Margaret Dale. (Lyceum, 


45, E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Lire with FatHer—This agreeable comedy, based on 
Clarence Day’s rich and affectionate biography of 
his family, is in its sixth year. Wallis Clark and 
Lily Cahill play Father and Mother. (Empire, 
B’way at 40. PE 6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Boomer Girt—A great big show about a feminist 
uprising in the 1860’s. The book and the music 
are nothing you'd be likely to remember, but the 
sets and costumes and Agnes de Mille’s ballets 
are very fetching. The cast includes Joan Mc- 
Cracken, Nanette Fabray, and Mabel Taliaferro. 
(Shubert, 44, W. CI 6-5990. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed.-.and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Caroustt—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II have transplanted ‘‘Liliom” to New England 
and set it to music with highly agreeable results. 
Agnes de Mille arranged the dances, Jo Mielziner 
designed the sets, and Rouben Mamoulian is the 
director. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30.) 

Fottow tHe Girts—Gertrude Niesen in a nice musical 
about nothing very much. Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis wrote the book. (Broadhurst, 44, W. CI 
6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 

MarinkA—The tragedy at Mayerling has been pro- 
vided with a happy ending and set to music. 
Rather routine but probably fair enough for the 
hot months. With Joan Roberts, Harry Stock- 
well, Romo Vincent, and Luba Malina. (Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-5161. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

OxtaHoma!—A musical version of ‘‘Green Grow the 
Lilacs,” by Oscar Hammerstein IJ and Richard 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 


OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, AUGUST 18. 


Rodgers, that may well be the pleasantest en- 
tertainment in town. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4- 
4664. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. 
Aids sat.eat 2e30.) 

On tHe TowN—A carefree show about three sailors 
and their girls that may remind you of things 
like “The Garrick Gaieties.’’ With Sono Osato 
and Nancy Walker. Heartily recommended. 
(Martin Beck, 45, W. CI 6-6363. Nightly, ex- 
cept Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Sone oF Norwar—An operetta based on the life of 
Grieg, whose music has been very  skilltully 
adapted. The book is sometimes rather painful, 
but the show is otherwise a good job. With Hel- 
ena Bliss, Lawrence Brooks, and Robert Shafer. 
(Imperial, 45, W. CO 5-2412. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Up in Centra Park—Boss Tweed and his gang sect to 
music and handsomely presented by Michael Todd. 
Sigmund Romberg wrote the score, which is very 
satisfactory, and Herbert and Dorothy Fields are 
responsible for the book, which may be a little 
laborious. (Broadway, B’way at 53. CI 7-2887. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Satwati 2°30..) . 


MISCELLANY 
Ice SHow—“ Hats Off to Ice,” produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 


except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed., Thurs., and 
Sat. at 2:40 and Sun. at 3.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places at which you’ll find dance music, 
and/or other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed or have fill-in performers on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead before 
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starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second Street, 
at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for entertainers 
seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice or less.) 


AmpassApor Garden, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
Lande’s orchestra playing its polite dance music 
in this cool and subterranean summerhouse. 

Bittwore Roor, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—An 
old favorite is again in business, especially when 
Cardini (one of our more expert magicians) is on- 
stage. Henry King’s orchestra for soothing dance 
music. 

Caré Society Uptown, 128 E. 58 (PL 5-9223)— 
Paula Laurence, Josh White, Beatrice Kraft, and 
Edmond Hall’s band in a fine demonstration of 
what night life should be like. Closes for the sum- 
mer on Sun., Aug. 12. 

Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2737) 
—This timeless cavern has Imogene Coca anc her 
cantankerous comedy, jazz piano by Mary Lou 
Williams and Cliff Jackson, and music by John 
Kirby’s orchestra. * 


Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Here the 


dress-for-dinner contingent is making its last, 
desperate stand. Joe D’Andrea’s orchestra and 
Chiquito’s rumba band. 

Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—Newly reopened, and 
newly redecorated in the opulent Larue fashion. 
Music by the bands of Eddie Davis, who will 
never need redecorating, and Gil Murray. 

Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—One of 
our largest and most luxurious sunken living 
rooms, fitted out mostly with a chromium-plated 
clientele. Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and a rumba 
band play non-stop music. 

Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus, up to his 
old mind-reading business (very neat), is in the 
elegant Cotillion Room. Stanley Melba’s orchestra 
plays pleasantly for dancing. ... Another Melba 
orchestra plays in the Café Pierre. Tea dancing 
daily. ‘ 

Piaza, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Jimmy Savo, all 
in his finest disarray. Music, as if that were neces- 
sary, by Garwood Van’s orchestra. ...Tea danc- 
ing daily in the Palm Court. 

Sr. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—The way 
heaven would look in the hands of a good interior 
decorator. Reasonably celestial dance music by 
Paul Sparr’s orchestra. 

Savoy-PLazA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The elabo- 
rate Café Lounge presents a lot of vocal choruses 


accompanied by the sweet music of London’s Roy _ 
Fox and Clemente’s marimba band. Tea dancing. 


every day. 

Stork Crus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—At least, it keeps 
the kiddies off the street. Eric Correa’s orchestra 
and Alberto Linno’s rumba band are on hand 
all evening. 

WatoorF-AsroriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—Jane 
Pickens doing a standard soprano act at the sup- 
per hour on the Starlight Roof. George Olsen’s 


orchestra takes care of the dance music all eve- — 


ning, and Mischa Borr’s orchestra helps out at 
supper.... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is in the _ 
a 


Lounge Restaurant. : 
MiscettANEOus—At the cog rouce, 65 E. 56 (PL 
3-8887): small and elegant; Dick Wilson’s or- 
chestra playing jauntily for dancing. ... 1-2-3 CLUB, 
123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): strictly for conversation- 
alists, who will be only mildly interrupted by 
Roger Stearns’ genteel piano; no dancing. ... 
spivy's ROOF, 139 E. 57 (EL 5-9215): Spivy, still 
talking those songs about what shouldn’t happen — 
to a dog, and Carter and Bowie’s piano duets; no 
dancing. ... VERSAILLES, 151 E. 50 (PL 8-0310): 
Dick Smart and a show full of delectable young 
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ladies who sometimes seem tired of it all; dance 
music by Joe Ricardel’s orchestra. ... CASINO — 


Russe, 157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): Russian food that 


is wonderful; Russian entertainment that is— 
well—Russian entertainment; Cornelius Codol- 
ban’s orchestra... . Et CHICO, 80 Grove, at Sheri- 


dan Sq. (CH _2-4646): good Spanish dishes and _ 


even better Spanish music. ... COPACASANA, 
E. 60 (PL 8-1060): a routine show, with Mitzi 


Green, plus Enric Madriguera’s Jush orchestra — 
and Joel Herron’s matter-of-fact one.... ASTOR 


roor, B’way at 44 (CI 6-6000): large, cool, and 
full of helter-skelter young people, egged on by 
Gene Krupa’s orchestra. .. ESSEX HOUSE, 160 Cen- 
tral Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s orchestra. 
... NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. at 34 (ME 3-1000): 
Chuck Foster’s orchestra and an ice show.... 
PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 6-5000): Woody 
Herman’s orchestra. ... roosevett, Madison at 45 
(MU 6-9200): Eddie Stone’s orchestra. 
Warm-weather note: Over in Brooklyn, the 
Marine Roof of the sossert, Montague and Hicks 
Sts. (MA 4-8100), with its open-air deck and its 
tremendous view of the harbor, has supper dan- 
cing Fri. and Sat. Eves. 
Mostity For Music—No dancing, unless otherwise 
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@ Like a lullaby! That’s how you'll ride one of these win friends .. . How about power? All you could want 


days in a new Mercury. How those deep seats will —with lots in reserve—and quiet. Many new thrift 





cradle you! Relax. Stretch out. There'll be plenty of advances, too . . . Yes, inside —outside— you'll find 


room... What’s the word on style?” i { |< 
Smart. A big, sturdy beauty that'll ties get first cars. More later. See your Mercury dealer. 


step out with MERCURY 


A DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


newness everywhere... Buyers with approved priori- 





“THE FORD SHOW’. Singing stars, orchestra, chorus. Every Sunday, NBC. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 
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indicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S. at 10 (CH 2- 
6683): Pee Wee Russell, Miff Mole, and their 
compatriots making the temperature twenty de- 
grees hotter inside. ... VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 7 
Ave. S., at 11 (CH 2-9355): hard to tell from a 
hole in the ground, but nicely fitted out with Art 
Hodes’ trio, with Max Kaminsky as trumpet and 
Fred Moore as drummer; Don Frye as solo 
pianist; the Lion and his Calypso songs; dancing. 

. DOWNEEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5-9511): Benny 
Morton and his teammates, Billie Holiday, and Al 
Casey’s new trio; dancing. ... ONYX, 57 W. «£2 
(EL 5-7835): Stuff Smith’s trio, and Hot Lips 
Page huffing, puffing, and blowing the house down. 

. JIMMY RYAN'S, 53 W.'52 (EL 5-9600): a hot 
trio that includes Danny Alvin and Hank Duncan; 
dancing. 

At Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124 
(MO 2-8600): just for the coolness and the fine 
view of the Hudson. Dance music by a couple of 
small orchestras. . . . TAVYERN-ON-THE-GREEEN,. Central 
Pk. W. at 67 (RH 4-4700): a small green jungle, 
pleasant for a summer dinner outdoors, with 
casual dance music now and then. 

A few sidewalk cafés: srevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. 
ate 12, 


ART 


Grourps—aAt the sascock, 38 E. 57: new paintings by 
members of the gallery’s group; also, a few nine- 
teenth-century works. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 31... . CONTEMPORARY 
arts, 106 E. 57: paintings by twenty-four artists 
who have had their first one-man shows here. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through 
Fri., Aug. 17.... FERARGIL, 63 E. 57: oils and 
water colors from Thomas Eakins to the present. 
Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Aug. 31....kooTz, 15 E. 57: the gal- 
lery’s group, including such artists as William 
Baziotes,. Fernand Léger, and Byron Browne. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Aug. 31. ... KRAUSHAAR, 32 E. 57: a summer show 
by Louis Bouché, Russell Cowles, Iver Rose, and 
others. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.3 
through Aug. 31.... MIDTOWN, 605 Madison, at 
58: a seasonal retrospective show by the gallery’s 
group. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Aug. 31....MitcH, 108 W. 57: Sidney 
Laufman, Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll, and others. 
Mon, through Fri., 9 a.M. to 5 P.M.; through Sept. 
I5.... O'CONNOR, 640 Madison, at 59: a miscel- 
laneous group of European and American artists, 
including Velasquez, Ghislandi, Rosa Bonheur, 
and George Luks. Mon. through Fri., 10 a.m. to 6 
P.M.; through Aug. 31....PASsepoit, 121 E. 57: 
painting and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José 
de Creeft, and others. Mon. through Fri., 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31....-perts, 32 E. 
58: American, French, and Cuban paintings. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; through 
“Sept. 8... . RosenseRG, 16 E. 57: nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century French artists. Mon. through 
Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 p.M.; through Aug. 31: 

METROPOLITAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—The Greek col- 
lection, arranged in a new setting to show the 
development of Greek art; also, prints and draw- 
ings by Goya; and (through Sept. 3), an exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Treasury Department, of 
paintings and drawings of the war in the Pacific, 
by American artists. Weekdays 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 

Museum oF Mopern Art, 11 W. 53—Fourteen paint- 
ings by van Gogh, owned by the artist’s nephew 
(through Aug. 26); also, a large exhibition se- 
lected from the Museum’s collection of painting 
and sculpture (through Nov. 4). Weekdays 12 
noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M. 

Museum oF Non-Osvective Paintinc, 24 E. 54—Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun!, 12 noon to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15. $ 

War Art—Paintings centering on the activities of 
the U.S. Medical Corps, by twelve American 
artists, including Joseph Hirsch. Peter Blume, 
John Steuart Curry, and Francis Criss; sponsored 
by Abbott Laboratories: International Bldg., 
mezzanine floor, Rockefeller Center. Weekdays 
11 AM. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 6 P.M.; through Sun., 


Aug. 12. 
MUSIC 
Stavium Concerts—Final programs (tentative)— 
Philharmonic-Symphony: Alexander Smallens 


conducting, through Sun., Aug. 12; conductor to be 
announced, Mon. and Tues., Aug. 13-14. Soloists: 
Mischa Elman, violin, Aug. 9; John Corig- 
liano, violin, Aug. 12. (Lewisohn Stadium, Am- 
sterdam Ave. at 138. AU 3-3400. At 8:30 P.M. 
Midtown ticket office: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57. 
CI 7-5534. In case of rain, last-minute plans will 
be broadcast at 5, 6, and 7 P.M. over WNYC. Fifth 
Avenue buses marked ‘‘Stadium” leave Washing- 
ton Square at frequent intervals weekdays be- 
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tween 6:44 and 7:32 P.M. and Sun. between 6:31 
and 7:31 P.M.) 

BerksHire FestivAt—The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, Sat., Aug. 11, 
at 8:30 P.M., and Sun., Aug. 12, at 3:30 P.M. 
Soloists: William Kroll, violin, and Jascha Veissi, 
viola, Aug. 11; Robert Casadesus, piano, Aug. 12. 
(Tanglewood, between Stockbridge and Lenox, 
Mass.) 

GotpmMan BAND—Final concerts—Fri. and Sun., Aug. 
Io and 12, at 8:30 P.M. (Central Park Mall.) 


SPORTS 


BasesALL—At the poto crounps: Giants vs. St. Louis, 
through Sat., Aug. 11, at 2:30 P.M.; Giants 
vs. Cincinnati, Sun., Aug. 12 (doubleheader), 
at 2:05 P.M., Mon., Aug. 13, at 8:45 P.M., and 
Tues., Aug. 14, at 2:30 P.M.; Giants vs. Pitts- 
burgh, Wed., Aug. 15 (doubleheader), at 1:30 
p.M., Thurs., Aug. 16, at 8:45 p.M., Fri. and Sat., 
Aug. 17-18, at 2:30 P.M.... EeseTs FIELD: Dodgers 
vs. Cincinnati, Thurs., Aug. 9 (doubleheader), at 
1:30 P.M., Fri. and Sau. -.» Aug. 10-11, at 2:30 P.M. 
Dodgers VS: St. Louis, Sun., Aug. 12 doable! 
header), at 2:05 p.m., Mon. and Tues. Aug. i3- 
eI14, at 2:30 P.M. Dodgers vs. Chicago, Wed. 
through Sat., Aa 15-18, at 2:30 P.M. 

Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Jake La Motta 
vs. José Basora, middleweights, 10 rounds, Fri., 
Aug. 10; Johnny Greco vs. Tony Janiro, welter- 
hg take "8 rounds, Fri., Aug. 17. (Preliminaries 
at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at 10 P.M.) 

Ga tree ite Amateur Championship, match 
play rounds, Garden City G.C., Garden City, L.1., 
Sat. and Sun., Aug. 11-12.... Long Island Golf 
Association Mixed Foursomes Championship, 
Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, L.I., Thurs., 
Aug. 16. 

Racinc—Saratoga meet at Belmont, weekdays at 
1:15 P.M., through Sept. r. (United States Hotel, 
Travers Stakes, and war-fund benefit day, Aug. 
11; Whitney Stakes, Aug. 15; Alabama Stakes, 
Aug. 16; Saratoga Special, and Saratoga Handi- 
cap, Aug. 18.) Frequent trains leave Penn Sta- 
tion Mon. through Fri. between 11:05 A.M. and 
1:10 P.M. and Sat. between 10:45 A.M. and 12:49 
P.M. 

TenNis—Eastern Grass Court Championships, West- 
chester C.C., Rye, N.Y., through Sun., Aug. 12. 

Trottinc—At Goshen, N.Y., Thurs., Aug. ie at 1:30 


P.M. For information about trains, call the Erie | 


Railroad in Jersey City, Journal Square 2-4600. 
. Saratoga, N.Y., weekdays at 8:15 P.M.; 
through Aug. 25. 
bury, L.I., daily, starting Fri., Aug. 10, at 8:40 
pM. (A special train leaves Penn Station at 
7:03 P.M.) 
YAcutinc—Marblehead Race Week, through Sat., 
Aug. 11... . Championship Regatta on the Sound: 
Huguenot Y. C.; Sum, Aug. 12. at 2) P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Wanrtime ExnisitioNs—At the CHRYSLER BLDG. , 405 Lex- 
ington, at 42: a collection of U.S. Army combat 
vehicles, artillery, bombs, rockets, and small arms, 
as well as equipment captured. from the Ger. 
mans and Japanese; also, weekdays from 12 noon 
to 5:45 P.M., continuous showings of recent Army 
and Navy films. Weekdays 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 
II A.M, to 7 P.M... . MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
try, R.C.A.° Bldg., 1250 6 Ave., at 49: a large 
collection of naval aviation training equipment, 
including: the Norden bombsight and the ‘ ‘Gunair- 
structor,’ a device in which the conditions and 
problems of air combat are simulated. Daily 10 
A.M. to 10 P.M.; through Sept. 15. 

Flower SHOw—An " exhibition of gladioli: Horticul- 
tural Society, 598 Madison, at 57 (16th floor), 
Thurs., Aug. 9, from 10 A.M, to 5 P.M. 

Housine——Scale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead- 
ing architects: Museum of Modern. Art, 11 W. 

Sun., 1 to 7 


53. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; 
through Sept. 30. 


P.M.; 





. Roosevelt Raceway, West: > 


Museum oF tHE City or New York, 5 Ave. at 10g— _ 
Prints and other memorabilia showing the work 
of John Stephenson, who built some of New York’s 
early omnibuses, horsecars, subway trains, and 
other rolling stock; also, the history of New York’s 
police force, shown in documents, photographs, 
and uniform equipment: Tues. through Sat., 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 p.M.; through Sept. 30. 

PLANETARIUM—‘‘A Trip to the Moon’ is the title 
of the August lecture and demonstration at the 
Hayden Planetarium, Central Pk. W. at 81. 
Mon. through Fri. at 2, 3:30, and 8:30 P.M.; Sat. 
at. 11 A.M. and 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.M.; Sun. at 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.M. 


ON THE AIR 


Music—Philharmonic-Symphony, Dimitri Mitropou- 
los conducting, Sun., Aug. 12, at 3 p.M., WABC. 
... Stadium Concert, Fri., Aug. 10, at 8:30 P.M., 
WNYC.... Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitz- 
ky conducting, Sat., Aug. 11, at 8:30 P.M., WJZ. 

.. Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat., Aug. 
11 and 18, at 5 P.M., WJZ.... Fritz Kreisler, 
Mon., Aug. 13, at 9 P, M. WEAF. 

Sports—Boxing: Jake LaMotta vs. 
Fri., Aug. 10; Johnny Greco vs. Tony Janiro, 
Fri., Aug. 17; at to P.w., WOR... Racing: 
Travers Stakes, Sat., Aug. 11; Saratoga Handi- 
cap, Sat., Aug. 18; at 4:15 P.M., WEAF. 

News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri. at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (from 
Paris), Wed. at 10:45 P.M., WJZ.... Quincy 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs. and Sun., at 6 p.M., 
WABC.... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat. 
at 10:30 P.M., WMCA.... Max Lerner, Sun. at 
7:45 P.M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
Europe), Sun. at 1:45 P.M., WABC.... Paul 
Schubert, Mon. through Fri. at 6 p.M., WOR... . 
Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11:15 P.M., WEAF. 
... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 P-M., WABC. 
...Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. at 7:45 
p.M., WHN....Raymond Swing, Mon. through 
Fri. at 7:15 P.M. (starting Mon., Aug. 13), WJZ. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Atone Came Jones—Gary Cooper on horseback again 
in a mildly amusing Western cooked up by Nun- 
nally Johnson. With Loretta Young and Dan 
Duryea. (Palace, B’way at 47; through Tues., 
Aug. 14.) ‘ 

A Bett ror ApANO—This version of John Hersey’s 
novel loses some force by emphasizing the comedy, 
but it’s still worth seeing. With John Hodiak, 
Gene Tierney, and William Bendix. (Radio City _ 
Music Hall, 6 Ave. at 50; through Wed., Aug. _ 
15.) * 

Junior Miss—Sally Benson’s series about a little 
girl who tries to rearrange life in terms of the 
cinema has been very pleasantly adapted for the 
screen. With Peggy Ann Garner. (Rivoli, B’way Fr 
at 49.) 

Ruapsopy iN BLue—The life of George Gershwin as — 
it might have been if he hadn’t wasted so much 
time playing the piano. The old songs, however, — 
still sound fine. With Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, 
and Alexis Smith. (Hollywood, B’way at 51.) a 

THe Way AHEAD—This account (not a documentary) ~ var 
of how young Englishmen were trained for war 
is a fine and exciting picture, though unfortunate- 
ly dated With David Niven. (Plaza, 58, E. of 
Madison; through Fri., Aug. 10....Trans-Lux 
85th Street, Madison at 85; Sun. roees Tues.» Se 
Aug. 12- 14.) ait 

WitHour Love—It’s hard to believe that Philip Barry — 
would recognize this Donald Ogden Stewart ver- 
sion as his Broadway play, but it’s still very lively 
and amusing just the same. With Katharine Hep-. 
burn and Spencer Tracy. (68th Street Playhouse, 
3 Ave. at 68; Sat. through Wed., Aug. 11-15. ): Se 

Wonpber Man—Danny Kaye as twins in a stylish 
‘ghost story with.incidental music. Virginia Mayo, © 
Vera-Ellen, and Allen Jenkins are in the cast. 
(Astor, B’way at 45.) ae 


José Basora, 





REVIVALS 2 


ArrowSMITH (1931)—Sinclair Lewis's story, adapted 
for the screen by Sidney Howard. With Helen — 
Hayes and Ronald Colman. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 
50; through Sat., Aug. 11.... 77th Street, Band 
at 77; Sun. through Wed., Aug. 12-15.) ~ 

Cuapayev (1935)—Russian melodrama of a minor 
revolutionary hero. In Russian. (sth Avenue 
Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 12; starting Wed., Aug. 15.) . 

48 Hours (1944)—British film about an imaginary — 
invasion by German paratroops. Leslie Banks, — 
Frank Lawton, and Elizabeth Allan. (Norman- 
die, Park at 53; through Fri., Aug. 10.) y 

THe Great MomeENT (1944)—Biography of the first 
painless dentist. Betty Field and Joel McCrea. 
(Waverly, 6 Ave. at 3; and 8th Street Playhouse, 
52 W. 8; Thurs., Aug. 9.) ‘ 

Here Comes Mr. JorvaAn (1941)—About a_prize- 
fighter who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 

_Rohert Montgomery, Claude Rains, and James 





Une perm’ a Paris... Have a Coca-Cola 
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... Yank friendliness comes to the E:ffel Tower 


It’s a natural impulse for a Yank sol- 
dier to share his home ways and home 
things with friendly foreigners abroad. 
The invitation Have a Coke is a symbol 
of his feeling of friendliness toward 
folks in Paris. It says We’re your allies 
—we wish you well in a way as Ameti- 
can as baseball or the corner drugstore 


at home. Wherever you hear Have a 


Coke you hear the voice of America... 
inviting you to enjoy the pause that 
refreshes, — a national custom now be- 
coming an international symbol of good 


will as well. 
* * * 


Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola 
many places overseas, where it’s bottled on 
the spot. Coca-Cola has been a globe-trotter 


“since way back when”. 








You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 


“Coke”’. Both mean the quality prod- 


uct of The Coca-Cola Company, 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


ee 
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Gleason. (Normandie, Park at 53; Sat. and Sun., 
Aug. 11-12.) 

THe Huncusack of Notre Dame (1939)—Charles 
Laughton, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, and Maureen 
O’Hara in medieval Paris. (Beverly, 3 Ave. at 
50; Sun. through Tues., Aug. 12-14.) 

THE InrorMeR (1935)—Dublin and the revolution. 
Victor McLaglen. (Art, 36 E. 8; Sat. through 
Mon., Aug. 11-13.) 

Mayertine (1937)—Danielle Darrieux and Charles 
Boyer in this famous royal romance, In French. 
(Thalia, B’way at 95; Fri. through Mon., Aug. 
10-13.) 

Our Hearts Were Youne AND Gay (1944)—Innocents 
abroad in the 1920’s. Gail Russell and Diana 
Lynn. (Art, 36 E. 8; through Fri., Aug. 10.) 

Passace TO MARSEILLE (1944)—Adventures among the 
Fighting French, with Humphrey Bogart and 
Michéle Morgan. (Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23; through 
Sat., Aug. 11.) 

THe Sonc oF BernAvette (1944)—The story of 
Lourdes, with Jennifer Jones and Vincent Price. 
(Schuyler, Columbus Ave. at 84; Thurs., Aug. 
9...-. 68th Street Playhouse, 3 Ave. at 68; 
through Fri., Aug. 1o....Colony, 2 Ave. at 79; 
Fri. and Sat., Aug. 1o-11.... Greenwich, Green- 
wich Ave. at 12; Tues. through Thurs., Aug. 14- 
16.) 

Stace Door (1937)—From the Kaufman-Ferber 
play. Ginger Rogers, Katharine Hepburn, and 
Adolphe Menjou. (Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 
12; Thurs., Aug. 9.) 

THey SHALL Have Music (1939)—Now called ‘‘Ragged 
Angels.” Jascha Heifetz and the lower East Side. 
(Beverly, 3 Ave. at 50; through Sat., Aug. 11. 
--. 77th Street, B’way at 77; Sun. through Wed., 
Aug. 12-15.) 

THe 39 Sters (1935)—Madeleine Carroll and Robert 
Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Sutton, 3 
Ave. at 57; through Fri., Aug. 10.) 

Wutnerinc HeicHts (1939)—Merle Oberon and 
Laurence Olivier on the Bronté moors. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Fri. through Mon., Aug. 10-13.) 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, is 
showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 P.M. 
and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on the 
following schedule—tnurs., Auc. 9: “Public Ene- 
my” (1931), with James Cagney. ... FRI. THROUGH 
SUN., AUG. 10-12: “Madchen in Uniform” (1931), 
with Dorothea Wieck.... MON. THROUGH THURS., 
AuG. 13-16: ““Susan Lenox, Her Fall and Rise” 
(1931), with Greta Garbo. ... FROM FRI., AUG. 17: 
“Wild Boys of the Road” (1933), directed by 
William Wellman. 


CIVILIAN WAR ACTIVITIES 


APARTMENTS FOR Service Men—New York City resi- 
dents who can sublet their apartments for long or 
short periods are urged to make them available 
to seryice men and their families. Arrangements 
can be made through the Officers’ Service Com- 
mittee, Hotel Commodore, Lexington at 42 (MU 
5-8000), and the New York City Vacancy List- 
ing, Municipal Bldg., Room 1836, Chambers St. 
(WO 22-5600, Ext. 167). 

Votunteer WorkK—Hundreds of men and women are 
still needed to fill emergency wartime jobs. Five 
organizations equipped to direct residents of 
the city into various kinds of work are listed 
below, along with a few of the most pressing 
needs of, the moment. At the CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
VOLUNTEER OFFICE, xr E. 44 (MU 2-4310): men to 
give as much time as they can spare, during the 
day or evening, repairing and painting furniture 
for Army recreation centers; women to work one 
morning or afternoon a week as nursery assistants 
and recreation aides in child-care centers. ... RED 
cross, 315 Lexington, at 38 (MU 4-4455) : women 
to take a forty-six-hour training course and then 
work four daytime hours a week as dietitians’ aides 
in hospitals; women to take an eighty-hour course 
and then work at least two full days each week as 
nurses’ aides in hospital wards, clinics, etc.... 


AMERICAN WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, 16 E, 66 (RE 
4-6050): men and women to serve as hospital 
aides, assisting disabled patients to and from 
physiotherapy wards; women to act as recreation 
leaders with young people’s groups in settlement 
houses. ... UNITED HOSPITAL FUND, 370 Lexington, 
at 41 (CA 5-7150): women to work in hospitals 
at least eight hours a week, day or evening, as 
aides in children’s wards, or, during the day, as 
clinic and lhbrary aides; men to give as much time 
as they can spare during the day or evening as 
orderlies. ... AMERICAN WOMEN'S HOSPITALS RESERVE 
corps, 817 Madison, at 68 (RE 7-0100): women 
to work several hours a week, preferably during 
the day, as drivers for the Motor Corps; women 
to work at least one full day each week as recep- 
tionists in veterans’ rehabilitation centers. 

Harvesterns—The War Manpower Commission is re- 
cruiting volunteers for the U.S. Crop Corps, to 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops and to work in 
canneries during late August and September. 
Applications can be made at the Farm Section 
of the U.S. Employment Service, 44 E. 23 (AL 
4-8500). 

Satvace—Food cans, as well as wastepaper which 
is vitally needed for plasma, ammunition, and 
medicine containers, should be kept separate from 
other refuse and given to your building superin- 
tendent, who will see that they both reach the 
proper authorities. Although cans in any condi- 
tion are acceptable, it will facilitate handling if 
you flatten them after cutting out both ends. 
Wastepaper should be tied in easily handled bun- 
dles.... The government urges that householders 
continue to save kitchen fat, used in the manu- 
facture of explosives and sulfa ointments, among 
other things. Your butcher will give you two red 
ration tokens for every pound you turn in.... 
Rags are urgently needed for use on ships, in war 
plants, and by mechanized forces. They can be 
turned over to any charity organization or junk 
dealer. 

Susures AND Country—The setups for volunteer work 
and salvage collections are by no means uniform 
outside the city, but most rural communities have 
some sort of committee in charge of these activi- 
ties. If your local police can’t direct you to a 
convenient one, write for guidance to the War 
Council at your county seat. 

Girts, Loans, Erc.—The need for blood plasma to 
send overseas continues to be acute. Donors 
who wish to contribute should call the Red 
Cross, MU 5-6400, for an appointment....The 
A.W.V.S., 16 E. 66, New York 21, has issued 
an appeal for old sheets, pillow cases, or other 
white material which can be used for hospital 
dressings. ... American Relief for France is col- 
lecting clothing and bedding to send to destitute 
families overseas. Contributions should be sent 
to the organization’s workshop, at 15 E. 24, New 
York 10.... Good books of all kinds are wanted 
for men in the Merchant Marine. They should 
be mailed to the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Library, 45 Broadway, New York 6, or, 
for information about collections, call BO 9-0220. 
-.. The American Women’s Hospitals Reserve 
Corps, 817 Madison, at 68, New York 21 (RE 7- 
0100), has issued an appeal to stamp collectors and 
business houses to send in foreign and unusual 
domestic postage stamps, which will be distributed 
to hospitalized veterans who wish to start collec- 
tions....The Red Cross is asking for portable 
radios, typewriters, records, and camera equip- 
ment for military hospitals. Contributions should 
be sent or taken to 315 Lexington Ave., at 38, 
New York 16.... The Army needs dogs weighing 
fifty-five to eighty-five pounds and from fourteen 
months to three-and-one-half years old for sentry, 
scout, or messenger duty. The appeal is directed 
locally to suburban dog-owners only, until the 
rabies quarantine in New York City is lifted. For 
information, write to the Chief of the Remount 
Branch, Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 
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DISTANGUISHED FOR HAND-BLEMNDED B POWDER AND £IOUISITE COSMETICS 


Yes—your very own face pow- 
der made-to-order exclusively 
for you. You'll love watching 
color after color being blended 
to match your own skintone ... 
to enhance it, if necessary, with 
the subtle tints it may need. Most 
wonderful of all, you can re- 
order any time, no matter where 
you are... by mail, by phone— 
for your formula is in the Charles 
of the Ritz file 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—WoNbER MAN, Danny 
Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Vera-Ellen. 

Capitot, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—“Anchors 
Aweigh,” Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, Gene 
Kelly. 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—Through 
Tues., Aug. 14: ‘‘A Thousand and One Nights,”’ 
Evelyn Keyes, Cornel Wilde.... From Wed., 
Aug. 15 (tentative): ‘Bewitched,’ Phyllis Thax- 
ter, Edmund Gwenn. ’ 

Grose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—Through Fri., 
Aug. 17 (tentative): ‘‘The Great John L.,’”’ Greg 
McClure, Linda Darnell. 

GotHAM, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—‘‘Why Girls 
Leave Home,’ Pamela Blake, Lola Lane. 

Hottywoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—-RHAPSODY IN 
BLuE, Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, Alexis Smith. 

Patace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—Through Tues., 
Aug. 14: ALONG CAME Jones, Loretta Young, Gary 
Cooper.... From Wed., Aug. 15 (tentative): 
“Back to Bataan,’’ John Wayne, Anthony Quinn. 

ParaAMounT, B’way at 43 (BR _ 9-8738)—‘‘Incen- 
diary Blonde,” Betty Hutton, Arturo de Cordova. 

Ravio City Music Hatt, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 15: A BELL FOR ADANO, Gene 
Tierney, John Hodiak, William Bendix. 

Rivoti, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—vunNior miss, Peggy 
Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—‘‘Captain Eddie,” 
Fred MacMurray. 

State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
Aug. 15: “The Valley of Decision,’ Greer Gar- 
son, Gregory Peck, Donald Crisp. 

Strano, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—‘‘Christmas in 
Connecticut,’’ Dennis Morgan, Barbara Stanwyck, 
Sydney Greenstreet. 

Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—“Don Juan 
Quilligan,”’ Joan Blondell, William Bendix. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Aven, B’way at 67 (SU 7-6280)—Through Sat., 
Aug. 11: “‘Mister V,” revival, Leslie Howard; 
also “One Heavenly Night,’ revival, Evelyn 
Laye, John Boles....Sun. and Mon., Aug. 12- 
13: ‘Lost Angel,” revival, Margaret O’Brien; 
also ‘I Cover the Waterfront,” revival, Clau- 
dette Colbert, Ben Lyon.... Tues. and Wed., 
Aug. 14-15: ‘‘Molly and Me,” Gracie Fields, 
Monty Woolley; also ‘“‘The Stars Look Down,” 
revival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 

Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Through Sat., 
Aug. I1: ARROWSMITH, revival, Helen Hayes, Ron- 
ald Colman; also THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC (now 
called “Ragged Angels’’), revival, Jascha Heifetz. 
... Sun. through Tues., Aug. 12-14: THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF NOTRE DAME, revival, Charles Laughton; 
also “You'll Never Get Rich,” revival, Fred 
Astaire, Rita Hayworth.... From Wed., Aug. 
15: ‘A Song to Remember,’ Merle Oberon, Paul 
Muni. 

5tm Avenue PrayHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., Aug. 14: “Pagliacci,” 
Richard Tauber; also “Claudine” (in French), 
Blanchette Brunoy.... From Wed., Aug. 15: 
CHAPAYEV (in Russian); also ‘‘Marseillaise’ (in 
French), Pierre Renoir, Louis Jouvet. 

55tH Street PravHouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)— 
Revivals—“Volga-Volga,”’ Russian musical film; 
other film to be announced. 

Lirtte Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—Through 
Fri., Aug. 10: “A Song to Remember,’ Merle 
Oberon, Paul Muni.... From Sat., Aug. 11: 
“Halfway House,’ Francoise Rosay, Mervyn 
Johns. 

STANLEY, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—‘‘Military 
Secret”? (in Russian). 

THaliA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Revivals— 
Thurs., Aug. 9: ‘Private Worlds,’ Charles 
Boyer, Claudette Colbert; also “Break of Hearts,” 
Katharine Hepburn, Charles Boyer... . Fri. 
through Mon., Aug. 10-13: MAYERLING, Charles 
Boyer, Danielle Darrieux; also WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 
Merle Oberon, Laurence Olivier. .... From Tues., 
Aug. 14: ‘‘Waterloo Bridge,’’ Vivien Leigh, 
Robert Taylor; also ‘‘The Stars Look Down,” 
Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 


EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Fri., Aug. 10: 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, revival, Gail Rus- 
sell, Diana Lynn....Sat. through Mon., Aug. 
11-13: THE INFORMER, revival, Victor McLaglen. 
... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 14-15: ‘‘They Met in 
the Dark,’”’ Joyce Howard, James Mason. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., Aug. 11: “The Enchanted Cot- 
tage,” Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- 
bert Marshall; ‘The Brighton Strangler,’ June 
Duprez, John Loder....Sun. through Tues., 
Aug. 12-14: to be announced.... From Wed., 
Aug. 15: ‘‘Pillow to Post,’ Ida Lupino, Sydney 
Greenstreet; also “‘Escape in the Desert,” Philip 
Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 

Loew's 42Np Srreetr, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865) 
Through Sat., Aug. 11: ‘‘Son of Lassie,’ Peter 
Lawford, Donald Crisp; also ‘‘It’s in the Bag,” 
Fred Allen, Jack Benny....Sun. and Mon., 
Aug. 12-13: “‘The Horn Blows at Midnight,” 
Jack Benny, Alexis Smith; also ‘‘Flame of Bar- 
bary Coast,” Ann Dvorak, John Wayne.... 
Tues. and Wed., Aug. 14-15: ‘‘Road to Alcatraz,” 
June Storey, Robert Lowery; also “‘One Body Too 
Many,” Jack Haley, Jean Parker, Bela Lugosi. 

Lexincton, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., Aug. 15: “Bring On the Girls,’’ Veronica 
Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken; also “Min- 
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THIS IS A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED 
MOTION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE 4, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES." 


istry of Fear,” Ray Milland, Marjorie Reynolds. 

Trans-Lux 52np Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Through Fri., Aug. 10: “The Enchanted Cot- 
tage,’ Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert 
Marshall. ... Sat. through Mon., Aug. 11-13: 
“You'll Never Get Rich,” revival, Fred Astaire, 
Rita Hayworth....From Tues., Aug. 14: ‘Till 
We Meet Again,” revival, Barbara Britton, Ray 
Milland. 

Normanoie, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Through 
Fri., Aug. 10: 48 HouRS, revival, Leslie Banks, 
Elizabeth Allan.... Sat. and Sun., Aug. 11-12: 
HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert Montgom- 
ery, Claude Rains....Mon. and Tues., Aug. 
13-14: “Diamond Horseshoe,’ Betty Grable, 
Dick Haymes....From Wed., Aug. 15: “The 
Clock,” Judy Garland, Robert Walker. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Through Fri., 
Aug. 10: THE 39 steps, revival, Madeleine Carroll, 
Robert Donat. ... Sat. through Mon., Aug. 11-13: 
“The Clock,” Judy Garland, Robert Walker. . 
From Tues., Aug. 14: ‘‘Desert Song,” revival, 
Dennis Morgan, Irene Manning. 

R.K.O. 58TH Street, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)-— 
Through Wed., Aug. 15: “China Sky,” Ran- 
dolph Scott, Ruth Warrick; also ‘‘The Body 
Snatcher,” Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi. 

Piaza, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Through 
Fri., Aug. 10: THE WAY AHEAD, David Niven.... 
Sat. through Wed., Aug. 11-15: ‘Practically 
Yours,” Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. 

68TH Street PLayHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Fri., Aug. 10: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, 
revival, Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price... . Sat. 
through Wed., Aug. 11-15: witHout Love, Katha- 
rine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy. 

Loew's 72no Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 15: “Bring On the Girls,” 
Veronica Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken; 
also ‘‘Ministry of Fear,”? Ray Milland, Marjorie 
Reynolds. 

Cotony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., Aug. 
9: “Earl Carroll’s Vanities,’ Constance Moore, 
Dennis O’Keefe; also ‘‘Dillinger,’? Lawrence 
Tierney, Edmund Lowe.... Fri. and Sat., Aug. 
10-11: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer 
Jones, Vincent Price....Sun. and Mon., Aug. 
12-13: “The Stars Look Down,” revival, Mar- 
garet Lockwood, Michael Redgrave; also ‘One 
Heavenly Night,” revival, Evelyn Laye, John 
Boles. ... From Tues., Aug. 14: ‘The Enchanted 
Cottage,” Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- 
bert’ Marshall; also ‘‘The Brighton Strangler,” 

_ June Duprez, John Loder. 

Trans-Lux 851H Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180)— 
Through Sat., Aug. 11: “Till We Meet Again,” 
revival, Barbara Britton, Ray Milland.... Sun. 
through Tues., Aug. 12-14: THE WAY AHEAD, David 
Niven.... From Wed., Aug. 15: ‘Practically 
Yours,” Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. 

R.K.O. 861TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Mon., Aug. 13: ‘‘China Sky,’ Randolph 
Scott, Ruth Warrick; also “*The Body Snatcher,” 
Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi. ..-. Tues. and Wed., 
Aug. 14-15: “The Bullfighters,” Laurel and 
Hardy; also “‘Mr. Muggs Rides Again,’ the East 
Side Kids. 

Loew's 86TH Srreer, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., Aug. 10: ‘‘The Horn Blows at 
Midnight,” Jack Benny, Alexis Smith; also 
“Flame of Barbary Coast,’ Ann Dvorak, John 
Wayne....Sat. through Tues., Aug. 11-14: 
“This Man’s Navy,” Wallace Beery; also ‘‘Coun- 
ter-Attack,” Paul Muni, Marguerite Chapman. 

.. Wed., Aug. 15: ‘‘High Powered,” Robert 
Lowery, Phyllis Brooks; also ‘Penthouse 
Rhythm,” Lois Collier. 

OrrpHeum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 
Mon., Aug. 13: “‘Son of Lassie,’ Peter Lawford, 
Donald Crisp; also ‘It’s in the Bag,” Fred Allen, 
Jack Benny....Tues. and Wed., Aug. 14-152 
“Road to Alcatraz,”’ June Storey, Robert Low- 
ery; also “One Body Too Many,” Jack Haley, 
Jean Parker, Bela Lugosi. 


WEST SIDE 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Thurs., Aug, 
Q: THE GREAT MOMENT, revival, Betty Field, - Joel 
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McCrea; also ‘Practically Yours,” Claudette Col- 


bert, Fred MacMurray....Fri. through Sun., 


Aug. 10-12: “‘The Enchanted Cottage,” Robert. 


Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall; also 
“The Brighton Strangler,’ June Duprez, John 
Loder.... Mon. and Tues., Aug. 13-14: “I'll Be 
Seeing You,” Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shir- 
ley Temple; also ‘Escape in the Fog,” Otto Kru- 
ger.... From Wed., Aug. 15: “Counter-Attack,” 
Paul Muni, Marguerite Chapman; also “This 
Man’s Navy,” Wallace Beery. : 

8tH Street PLayHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874)—Thurs., 
Aug. 9: THE GREAT MOMENT, revival, Betty Field, 
Joel McCrea. ... Fri. through Mon., Aug. 10-13: 
“Practically Yours,’ Claudette Colbert, Fred 
MacMurray.... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 14-15: 
“Counter-Attack,” Paul Muni, Marguerite Chap- 
man. 

SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA 9-2166)—Through 
Mon., Aug. 13: “‘Son of Lassie,’ Peter Lawford, 
Donald.Crisp; also ‘‘It’s in the Bag,”’ Fred Allen, 
Jack Benny....Tues. and Wed., Aug. 14-15: 
“Road to Alcatraz,” June Storey, Robert Lowery; 
also “One Body Too Many,” Jack Haley, Jean 
Parker, Bela Lugosi. 

Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 
Thurs., Aug. 9: STAGE poor, revival, Ginger Rog- 
ers, Katharine Hepburn, Adolphe Menjou; also 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” revival, Thomas Mit- 
chell, Freddie Bartholomew....Fri. through 
Mon., Aug. 10-13: “The Enchanted Cottage,’ 
Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Mar- 
shall; also ‘‘The Brighton Strangler,” June Du- 
prez, John Loder.... From Tues., Aug. 14: THE 
SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, Jennifer Jones, Vin- 
cent Price. 

R.K.O. 23r0 Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 
Through Mon., Aug. 13: ‘China Sky,’ Ran- 
dolph Scott, Ruth Warrick; also ‘‘The Body 
Snatcher,” Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi. ... Tues. 
and Wed., Aug. 14-15: “The Bullfighters,’’ Laurel 
and Hardy; also ““Mr. Muggs Rides Again,” the 
East Side Kids. 

Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat., 
Aug. 11: PASSAGE TO MARSEILLE, revival, Humphrey 
Bogart, Michéle Morgan, Sydney Greenstreet; 
also ‘‘When You’re in Love,” revival, Grace 
Moore, Cary Grant. ...Sun. and Mon., Aug. 12- 
13: “The Chicago Kid,’? Otto Kruger; also ‘Ten 
Cents a Dance,” Jane Frazee.... From Tues., 
Aug. 14: “This Man’s Navy,” Wallace Beery; 
also “‘Counter-Attack,” Paul Muni, Marguerite 
Chapman. 

771H Street, B’way at 77 (TR 4-9382)—Through 
Sat., Aug. 11: “The Horn Blows at Midnight,” 
Jack Benny, Alexis Smith; also ‘‘Flame of Bar- 
bary Coast,’”’? Ann Dyorak, John Wayne... . Sun. 
through Wed., Aug. 12-15: ARROWSMITH, revival, 
Helen Hayes, Ronald Colman; also THEY SHALL HAVE 
music (now called ‘Ragged Angels’’), revival, 
Jascha Heifetz. ‘ 

R.K.O. 8lst Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 15: “China Sky,’”? Randolph 
Scott, Ruth Warrick; also “‘The Body Snatcher,” 
Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi. ; 

Loew's 83rd Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 15: “Bring On the Girls,” 
Veronica Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken; 
also ‘‘Ministry of Fear,” Ray Milland, Marjorie 
Reynolds. ; 


Scnuyter, Columbus Ave. at 84 (EN 2-0696)— 


Thurs., Aug. 9: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, 
Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price.... Fri. through 
Mon., Aug. 10-13: ‘‘Diamond Horseshoe,” Betty 
Grable, Dick Haymes; also ‘“‘The Scarlet Clue,” 
Sidney Toler.... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 14-15: 
“Forever and a Day,” revival, all-star cast 
including Ida Lupino, Brian Aherne, Merle 
Oberon, and Charles Laughton; also ‘‘The Fallen 
Spake revival, Maureen O’Hara, John Gar- 
field. 

Stooparn, B’way at 90 (SC  4-9257)—Through 
Tues., Aug. 14: ‘This Man’s Navy,” Wallace 
Beery; also ‘‘Counter-Attack,’ Paul Muni, Mar- 
guerite Chapman... . From 
of Lassie,” Peter Lawford, Donald Crisp; also 
“It’s in the Bag,” Fred Allen, Jack Benny. 


Riversive, B’way at 96 (RI 9-9861)—Through Wed., 


Aug. 15: “China Sky,” Randolph Scott, Ruth 
Warrick; also ‘‘The Body Snatcher,” Boris Kar- 
loff, Bela Lugosi. : 

Carton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Through 
Mon., Aug. 13: “The Clock,” Judy Garland, 
Robert Walker; also “‘Gentle Annie,” Donna 
Reed, James Craig.... From Tues., Aug. 14: 
“Sudan,” Maria Montez, Jon Hall; also ‘‘That’s 
the Spirit,’ Peggy Ryan, Jack Oakie. 

Ourmpia, B’way at 107 (AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., Aug, 15: “Bring On the Girls,” Veronica 
Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken; also ‘‘Min- 
istry_of Fear,’’ Ray Milland, Marjorie Reynolds. 

Nemo, B’way at 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Wed., 
Aug. 15: “China Sky,’ Randolph Scott, Ruth 


Warrick; also ‘‘The Body Snatcher,” Boris Kar- 


loff, Bela Lugosi. 

Loew's I75tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA 7-5200)— 
Through Tues., Aug. 14: ‘Bring On the Girls,” 
Veronica Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken; 
also “Ministry of Fear,’”? Ray Milland, Marjorie 
Reynolds....Wed., Aug. 15:"°"Dhe \Frozen 
Ghost,”” Lon Chaney, Jr.; also ‘‘Jungle Captive,” 
Otto Kruger. 

Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA 7-7200)—Through 
Mon., Aug. 13: “China Sky,” Randolph Scott, 
Ruth Warrick; also ‘The Body Snatcher,” Boris 
Karloff, Bela Lugosi. ... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 
14-15: “The Bullfighters,” Laurel and Hardy; 
also “Mr. Muggs Rides Again,” the East Side 
Kids. 
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"Lie two estates of Henry Stephenson, Esquire... at Burnham, Buckingham- 
shire, and Cox Lodge, near Newcastle-on-Tyne . . . were typical of the hospitable 
homes of England’s gentry under George III. In such stately residences the 






artisans of the era found a receptive market for their crafts: HLepplewhite, 
Sheraton, and the brothers Adam, for their furniture; the Royal Academician, 
John Hoppner, for such lovely canvases as his portrait of Henry Stephenson’s 
daughter Elizabeth, the Countess of Mexborough; and silversmiths like the 
renowned Richard Bayley, for such exquisite coffeepots as the one below, 
which bears these hallmarks 4 ®% 8 and which proves that then, as 
now, fine coffee was the hallmark of hospitality in fine homes. 




















oder coffeepots of Bayley’s crafismean- 
ship are hallmarks of hospitality in fize 
American homes. But in all its history, 
this pot has never contained coffee to 
equal that which Mrs. John Whitridge, 
Jr., serves. A volunteer worker in the 
Servicemen’s Lounge maintained in the 
Grand Central Station by the Travelers 
Aid Society of New York, Mrs. W hitridge 
pours Yuban Coftee for her guests .. . 
coffee that was once the private blend of 
America’s greatest coffee merchant ... 
blended from the world’s choice sources 
of supply. Famous for its fine flavor, its 
distinctive character, and rich aroma, 
Yuban has been known as “the guest 


coffee,” for generations. 
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“I wish they'd stick to Farm Journal | 
and not get ideas from Vogue” 


Se a 





Not that Farm JourNat ignores the aesthetic side of rural life. 
Its editors are strong for well-painted buildings and good furniture 
and rugs, and cheerful curtains at the windows. Every month there 
is a very up-to-date department of fashions and such things for 
women and girls. (In the 21% million farm families which subscribe 
to Farm JOURNAL, there are more than 5 million females.) 
e e. % 

But when it comes to the crop-raising, stock-breeding, money- 
making business of farming, FARM JOURNAL is severely practical. 
There the information it brings is useful, and timely. Alert report- 
ing and fast printing—only four days from writer to reader—put 
what is new about markets and methods before subscribers while 
it is still news. Which accounts also in part for that remarkable 


responsiveness which always surprises new advertisers. 


FARM 


JOURN AL 


OF THE. AL Sous 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 

COVERS THE 
RURAL MARKET 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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YOU AND FIFTY MILLION OTHERS... 


















“We're going to Colorado when it’s over”... “I want to take the 
children East to see the folks” . . . ‘How I'd love to go to Cape Cod 
for a month”... “Aunt Helen wants us to visit them in Chicago” 

- “Wouldn’t a few weeks in California be great”... “Just to go 
somewhere on a train.” 

You hear it everywhere—the vast, repressed longing of travel- 
loving American people. Except for necessary and business trips, 
most good patriots are staying home, yielding place to soldiers and 
sailors and the war-busy. But there’s no harm in dreaming. And you 
may be sure that the railroads, performing a gigantic war task so 
magnificently, are planning new and more modern trains, new travel 


comforts and luxuries for you when the emergency is over. 
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Budd, originator of the modern, stainless steel streamline train, 
will present still more advanced designs. They will be built of 
stainless steel—the strongest known structural material used in rail- 
way cars. They will embody the latest scientific developments in 
air-conditioning, lighting, seating and sleeping accommodations. 
Budd builds entire trains, including reclining chair sleeper-coaches, 
sleeping cars of all types, diners, tavern, lounge and observation 
cars. You will see these new Budd-built trains of gleaming stainless 
steel on the country’s most progressive railroads, taking their place 
with the famous Stainless Fleet which revolutionized railway pas- 
senger transportation before the war. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. - 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


“Don't call—Just let me sleep.” 





AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN 








WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


FE, needs paper for the job ahead 


SHE sees that he gets it 


DAY did not lessen the 


need for paper. Indeed, 


\- 


the turn-around for the intensified 
war against Japan has actually in- 
creased the need for paper. Millions 
of items must be protected for the 
long trip to the Pacific Theater by 
double and even triple wrapping. 


That is why patriotic women are 


continuing to cooperate with the 
Paper Troopers or other local sal- 
vage organizations to get every scrap 
of waste paper, periodicals and 
newspapers back into the fight. 
Women also help by using their own 


shopping bags, by carrying pur- 
chases home unwrapped and by re- 
using paper bags and cartons as 
long as they will last. 


McCall’s Inspires Women 
in 3,500,000 Homes 


In approximately 3,500,000 homes 
women look to McCall’s for guid- 
ance in the adjustments and respon- 
sibilities of wartime living. Thus, 
they know that paper is still Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Critical War Material, 
and they continue to do their part 
to help meet the shortage. 


(Magazines use only 4% of all 
paper and much of that is salvaged 
for re-use. McCall Corporation, 
along with other publishers, has 
instituted practices which are sav- 
ing thousands of tons of paper. Be- 
cause there are not enough McCall’s 
to go around, readers help, too, by 
sharing their copies with friends.) 
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T. tn 1915, this $4,850 touring car was a 
good automobile—one of the best money 
could buy. In 1915, Union Oil made a good 
line of greases—8 different types “‘to meet 
every lubrication need.” Today, the lowest- 
priced cars are far better than that 1915 
car. And they sell for about 4% as much. 


Number of different greases 
made by Union Oil 
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2. Today, Union Oil makes 78 different 
greases for industry instead of 8! And their 
quality is equally superior. This doesn’t 
mean the car manufacturers and ourselves 
weren’t doing the best we knew howin1915. 
But it does prove the value of competition. 
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3. After all, people were quite satisfied 
with 1915 automobiles and greases—in 1915. 
If no improvements had been introduced 
we'd be satisfied with them today. For we’d 
know of nothing better to compare them 
with. But fortunately the manufacturers 
weren't satisfied. Not that they were any 
more idealistic than the average citizen. 





4, But each one knew that if he could put 
out a little bit better product than his com- 
petitors, he could get more business. So they 
all kept racking thei: brains for improve- 
ments. Progress, from year to year, was 
gradual—as it always is. But in 30 years, 
these combined improvements made a phe- 
nomenal total. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


5. asa result, the American oil and auto- 
motive industries today have completely 
outstripped the rest of the world. No mo- 
nopoly — private or governmental — could 
have accomplished as much. For there sim- 
ply aren’t the incentives to better your 
product when you already control all the 
trade. 


6. so as long as there’s still room for 
improvement in an industry, the only way 
to guarantee maximum progress is to have 
an economic system that guarantees max- 
imum incentives. Our American system 
provides these to a degree no other system 
has ever approached. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 
is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug: 


gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 















DUSTING POWDER 


EAU DE COLOGNE 


Fragrance that whispers of 
Spring... quiet, cool, 
clean... the assured woman's reassurance 
that she is charming and lovely all 
day, every day, in action 


or in repose. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


TEAM FROM THE’ BUBBLING 
-Cartpron: Tests conducted at 
Northwestern University have 
proved that the most easily heard word 
in the English language is “straw- 
berry.” Five hundred queen bees have 
been stolen from a man in Georgia— 
presumably by someone who wanted 
five hundred queen bees. In Seattle, 
a man has divorced his wife because 
her hair aggravated his asthma. While 
a boy in Illinois was constructing a 
seven-foot model of the Eiffel ower 
out of toothpicks, a man in Kansas 
City was setting fire to his house to 
rid it of ants. After the war, lipstick 
will come in several flavors, including 
wintergreen, coconut, and absinthe. 
A dogcatcher in Amherst resigned 





the other day after being accused of 
catching only /ittle dogs. And it has 
been established beyond reasonable 
doubt that looking at motion pictures 
raises the body temperature, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not it elevates the 
mind. 


E have never believed that there 

was anybody in the Senate named 
Bilbo and we don’t for a minute believe 
there is anybody in Brooklyn named 
Mrss Piccolo. As for Vito Marcantonio, 
it is as unlikely that there is a Marcan- 
tonio as that there is a Marconnelly or 
a Marcopkins. That old clown the 
New York Tvmes has been making 
up the Bilbo-Piccolo-Marcantonio-dago 
yarn out of whole pulp. However, it 
is probably a good idea to have a fictitious 
character in the Senate typifying race 


hatred and bigotry, and the sooner the 
word “‘bilbo” gets added to the language 
the better. We are going to sit down 
this afternoon and compose a sharp note 
to Joe McWilliams, starting “My dear 
bilbo.” 


HE Empire State Building acci- 

dent supplied the answer to a ques- 
tion that has often been in our thoughts: 
“What happens when the cable of an 
elevator breaks?”? The answer, appar- 
ently, is that the elevator falls and the 
automatic safety device almost, but not 
quite, lets you die. It is probably to be 
expected that a race of atom-smashers 
is content to ride in elevators that al- 
most (but not quite) fall without inter- 
ruption, 


E were struck by a remarkable 

sentence in a Gimbel’s ad the oth- 
er day—an ad featuring phonographs. 
“They wind up,” cried the ad writer 
enthusiastically. “You don’t have to 
bother about whether your house cur- 
rent is right.” This sudden encomium 
placed so cheerfully on the old crank 
handle, this unexpected pat on the 
Past’s pretty little head, came as a com- 
plete surprise to us, and we suspect it 
came as a shock in merchandising cir- 
cles. Just where this reactionary move- 
ment might lead, if it were to gain 
momentum, nobody would dare guess. 
How about the almost forgotten carpet 
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sweeper? “You can go anywhere with 
it—no bothersome cord dogging your 
footsteps, no dreary, monotonous moan, 
no blowing of hard-to-get fuses.’”” How 
about the delectable old icebox? “It’s 
absolutely noiseless. No straining at 


sticky ice trays, no tiresome defrosting, 
no worry over the escape of deadly 
gases.” Believe us, Gimbel’s has hold of 
something big, if it only knew it. Bigger 
than anybody realizes, even in his sober- 
est moments of reflection and recall. 


' FEMALE friend of ours re- 
cently moved into a small apart- 
ment so full of defects as to be really 
quite charming. One rather obvious 
feature was that the place lacked kitch- 
en shelves. After watching the piti- 
ful and on:the whole rather frightening 
preparations her husband made _ for 
remedying this defect (he went out and 
bought some twenty-penny spikes and a 
bottle of New England rum), our 
friend decided she would manage with- 
out kitchen shelves. She got looking 
around the apartment and observed 
that the bookshelves in the living room 
had four or five inches of space behind 
the books. Quieting her husband, she 





arranged her supply of canned goods 
neatly. For extra convenience, she 
alphabetized everything. Asparagus is 
behind Sherwood Anderson, cherries 
behind Conrad, peaches behind Proust. 
She is as happy as a child about all this. 


HE American Museum of Natural 

History missed a nice chance when 
it housed the exhibit of the Thoreau 
Society. It should added that 
passage from the “Journals” that goes: 
“T hate museums; there is nothing so 
weighs upon my spirits. “Chey are the 
catacombs of nature. One green bud 
of spring, one willow catkin, one faint 
trill from a migrating sparrow would 
set the world on its legs again. The 


have 


life that is in a single green weed is of 
more worth than all this death.” 
Anyway, it was a nice chance. 


Aftermath 


HE claims office that the Judge 

Advocate of the Army Air Forces 
has set up in the Empire State Building 
had investigated about a hundred claims 
when we called around one day last 
week—twenty-eight for personal in- 
juries, the rest for property damage. 
None of the relatives of the dead had 
filed claims up to that time. We found 
that the Judge Advocate’s power to 
pay is limited to $1,000 on any claim; 
for anything above that, Congress must 
approve. ‘The office has twenty investi- 
gators working in and from the build- 
ing, and half a dozen Signal Corps 
photographers. The claims they had 
looked into ranged from the loss of a 
handbag by a stenographer to the 
wr ecking of a boiler owned by De Luxe 
Negligees, Inc., of West Thirty-second 
Street. The; is a disposition on the part 
of businessmen suffered minor 
damage to take the viewpoint that this 
is no time to be nagging the Air Forces. 
Leo H. Newman, an optometrist, lost 
a couple of letters out of his neon sign, 
but he didn’t enter a claim and is in- 
dignant that the News said he did. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James A. Travis, who 
is in charge of the claims office, told us 
that he had been getting fine codpera- 
tion from everybody. We gathered that 
‘the Empire State Building itself may 
make the biggest claim against the Air 
Forces, but that seemed not-to be ab- 
solutely certain; the Empire State will 
have to have it out with the insurance 
companies, and it may be that they will 
stand the cost. They probably will if 
it is decided that they insured against 
such damage, for the government 
doesn’t ordinarily remunerate insurance 
companies for losses. 

The individual who suffered the 
largest property damage was, of course, 
the sculptor Henry Hering, whose stu- 
dio on top of a building across the street 
was wrecked, along with most of its 
contents. We called around to see him 
and found him digging around the de- 
bris. “Been going golfing in Scarsdale 
every weekend for forty years now,” 
he said, “‘and the day of the crash I de- 
cided the weather was no good. Fellow 
comes in to clean up for me said I ought 
to go anyhow, and I went. Otherwise 
I'd have had that engine right in my 
lap. Didn’t hear anything about this 
until I was on the seventeenth tee, when 
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a boy came running out with the news 
that my studio had been destroyed. 
‘That was all he knew. I figured I must 
have forgotten to put out the light un- 


der the gas heater. It was kind of a 
relief to find out that I'd remembered 
to turn off the damned heater, but, on 
the other hand, I guess it wouldn’t have 
made much difference if I had left it 
on. First thing I thought about when 
I got in here was my Say aes models 
—brassies, drivers, No. 4 and No. 5 
woods. Doacede a set of clubs before 
the war that Butchart, the greatest golf- 
club maker of them all, thought were 
the best he’d ever seen. Only turned out 
thirty-six sets because of the war, but 
Ive got a patent on them, and, believe 
me, they’re going to be popular once I 
can get them into production. Anyhow, 
the clubs were all mixed up in this pile 
of stuff, and I couldn’t dig around for 
them until the airplane parts had been 
removed. Must have been forty Army 
men around at the time. Now that 
things are calmed down a little, I’ve 
been able to find fifteen of the clubs, but 
Pm still looking for the other eight. Most 
of my sculpture, of course, is ruined— 
about a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of it. But I still have my health and a 
couple of good lawyers. Soon as I get 
some of this ruin straightened out, Pll 
go back to work.” He paused thought- 
fully. “‘Had a bust in there of David 
Graham Phillips. Just finished it late in 
44 and couldn’t get bronze to cast it 
in. Worked two years with photographs 
to get the likeness. Oh, well...” He 
resumed digging for his golf clubs. 


Mystery Woman 


HERE is a girl in the Village who 

feads the Merald.dyibune but can rt 
be bothered to dress and go out early « on 
Sunday just to get it, so she has a deal 
with a newsstand man on Twelfth 
Street; he saves a copy for her, even if 
she doesn’t come until evening. It’s al- 
ways waiting, marked “‘Miss X.” 


High Juggler 


fees week we finally found the small 
inside room on the third floor of 


the Hotel Astor where Lew Folds, the 








juggler who _ tosses assotren objects 
around in the prologue of “Carousel,” 
lives, 
Folds, with whom we had an appoint- 
ment, shouted to us to come in. We 
found him in his shirt sleeves, balancing 
on his chin a white stick at the top of 
which was a spinning tray. “At your 
service,” he said, and the tray fell off 
the stick. We had to duck smartly. 
Keeping a wary eye on our man, who 
soon began to toy: with three Indian 
clubs, we asked him about the current 
state of the juggling profession. “There 
are only about fifteen high-class jug- 
gling acts in the U.S. right now,” he 
told us. “That made it tough to fill the 
spot Pve got in ‘Carousel.’ The pro- 
ducers must of looked over half a dozen 
applicants before I turned up with the 
high tricks they wanted.” We asked 
him to explain high tricks. “That's the 
kind of juggling,” he said, “that you 
can see plain over the Heads of the cast. 
I toss clubs and balls right up to the 
overhead lights in ‘Carousel’ and I also 
do a little magic. Since it’s a period piece, 
though, I can’t use all my stuff. Besides 
the clubs and balls, I only use a high hat 
and tray in the show, where I’d or- 
dinarily throw in plates, tambourines, 
parasols, fans, and a couple other props. 
I think I hold the American record for 
bouncing balls—six at one time. [ll 
show you.” Mr. Folds, whose room is 
strewn with the paraphernalia of his 
trade, got six balls out from under a 
pillow on his bed and commenced 
bouncing them furiously on the rug. 
“The fellow downstairs may not like 
this,” we suggested. Mr. Folds ig- 
nored our remark and said, “This rug 
is too slow. Come on into the bath- 
room.” 


indeed master of big-scale ball bouncing. 


We congratulated him. “I’m no Ras- 


hee he said modestly. “There was a 
ggler—stand on one hand, balance | 


ee balls with the other, ay maneu- | 


ver something else with his feet. Nobody, 
like him now. He had the most expen- 
sive act in the Wintergarten in Berlin 
is bad Be PAC 
generation jugg 
generation man.” 

When we asked Mr. Folds about his 
career before “Carousel,” 
ed by handing usa brief autobiographical 
account of himself written in longhand 
on Astor stationery. “Put it together to 
save you time,” he said. We ran over the 
first page of his autobiography while he 
practiced keeping five balls going over- 
head. “Born,” the manuscript began 


and knocked on the. door. Mr. 


We followed him there and he © 
demonstrated on the tile floor that he is 


Of course, he was a third- 
ler; I’m only a first- 


he respond- - 
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“Do you 


briskly, “Mura St. Martin, Hungary, 
Nov. 26, 1906. Came to America at 
age of 7. Lived in Sarajevo, Bosnia, 
where my father was mayor. This was 
the scene of the assassination that started 
first World War. My father was also 
newspaper editor of American Hungari- 
an Daily in Cleveland, O., about 1914. 
Also lived on farm. Worked in stove 
factory, was also in trucking business 
and also a welder. Took up dancing 


for a hobby and turned pro. Teamed 


with 7 different partners with no suc- 
cess.” We inquired about this failure. 
“T work alone,” said Mr. Folds, “I do 
all right. I work with a girl, mght 
away my heart and duty get all mixed 
up. It’s the Hungarian in me. It was 
a girl, though, got me into juggling. 
Mickey Du Vall—God bless her— 
taught me how to juggle three balls 
when she was on a bill with me in 
Rochester in 1939. Took me six months 
to work up to five balls and three years 
more to work up to six balls. Then I 
finally gave up dancing entirely. If I 


mind?” 


try for seven [ll have to train for about 
ten more years. Some jugglers figure 
an even number of objects is harder to 
handle than an odd number, but I’ve 
got as many lumps on my head from 
dropping three clubs on it as I ever got 
from dropping four.” 

Mr. Folds is unique among jugglers 
in that he arrives onstage in full dress 
with all his equipment concealed under 
an opera cape. He has designed a belt to 
hold his trays, clubs, balls, and para- 
sols. He feels as comfortable, he says, 
as the average man does in his under- 
shirt. “Funny thing about me in full 
dress,” he remarked. ““Everybody thinks 
I look like Dracula when I get into 
one—I mean like Bela Lugosi when 
he’s Dracula. One time when I was 
in Philadelphia, Lugosi was playing 
there and I went backstage to see if I 
really did look like him. I talked Hun- 
garian to him and he was real friendly. 
He looked like me all right, only older, 
so I figure I must look like him when he 
was playing Dracula.” “Does it bother 


you?” we inquired. “What the hell?” 
asked Mr. Folds rhetorically. “It’s 
probably a break. Maybe [ll wind up 
as the first combination juggler and 
monster.” 


Business 


T the end of a concert at the Lew- 
isohn Stadium the other night, we 
were glad to note that a couple of ushers 
ahead of us were applauding harder 
than anyone else. We had just begun 
to work up a little homily about where 
the true lovers of music are to be found 
when. one of the ushers stopped applaud- 
ing. “Keep clapping, dope,” the other 
said sharply. “One more encore and 
we're on overtime.” 


Fast and Fair 


E happened (nobody’s business 
why) into the Court of General 
Sessions one recent afternoon just as 
Judge James Garrett Wallace was 
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“Now, lm going to depend on you to tell me when to stop.” 


starting in on the task of passing or ad- 
journing sentence on forty-two felons, 
an assignment he finished in two hours 
and eleven minutes. According to a 
court attendant with whom we spoke, 
this is a course record. The rush came 
about, he told us, because Judge Wal- 
lace was leaving the next day for a 
month’s vacation in Maine and had de- 
cided to wind up his unfinished business. 
The total of the sentences imposed 
amounted to a hundred and nine years 
and three months to two hundred and 
thirty-nine years and six months, ac- 
cording to a rough tabulation we kept. 
The attendant added that of all the 
judges in General Sessions only Wallace 
could have presided over so many 
cases in a single month and thus have 


given himself so many sentences to 
pass. ‘Never known anyone like him,” 
the clerk said. “He can dispose of al- 
most any trial in half a day, and he can 
pass even the longest sentences in five 
minutes flat. Of course, he has the sen- 
tences pretty well figured out before he 
gets down here. He’s not only a very 
fast man, he’s a very fair one.” 

We were surprised to find the air- 
conditioned courtroom a rather festive 
place. Each of the convicted men was 
brought into the courtroom only long 
enough to be sentenced, and their law- 
yers, most of whom were sprawled in 
the jury box and at the counsel tables, 
were apparently old friends who took 
advantage of the occasion to joke, gos- 
sip, and talk shop. Mrs, Sara Speaks, a 


prominent criminal lawyer 
with several clients bound up 
the river, sat in the first row of 
spectators’ seats and crocheted 
doilies between appearances 
before the bench. Three per- 
sons who had been robbed and 
a woman who had been raped 
had shown up for the final ap- 
pearance of the criminals 
against whom they had testi- 
fied. Otherwise, the atmos- 
phere was practically Rotarian. 


adjourned sentencing in the 
cases of twelve of the forty- 


appeared before him. Uncer- 
tainty about the prisoners’ 
criminal records was responsi- 
ble for most of these adjourn- 
ments, but postponements 
were granted to two men who 
had been shielding accomplices 
and had decided to come clean 
and bargain for a reduction of 
sentence. All the men took 
their punishment calmly. The 
woman, who had been en- 
gaged in a series of burglaries 
with a boy friend, fainted when 
she got a year and three 
months. Five of the men were 
veterans with honorable dis- 
charges. A sixth was a sailor 
who had stolen a taxi and 
cruised around town picking 
up fares to help finance his 
shore leave. A convicted rob- 
ber of thirty-three, who had 
never before committed a fel- 
ony, was given a suspended 
sentence. He was one of the 
three men in the whole group 
with no criminal record. —Two 
felons addressed the Court in 
their own behalf. One promised to go 
back to his aged parents in Puerto Rico 
and the other said he had been totally 
unconscious the night he climbed a fire 
escape to the third story, jimmied a win- 
dow, and robbed an apartment. Neither 
statement made any impression on 
Judge Wallace. 

The last man sentenced was a forger. 
He was brought over from the federal 
jail, where he was awaiting trial on half 
a dozen other forgery charges. Judge 
Wallace sentenced him to twoanda half 
years in state prison, apparently to be 
served when he completes several dec- 
ades already owed on sentences in other 
states, plus whatever sentence he re- 
ceives from the federal courts. During 
his sentencing the question arose wheth- 


Judge Wallace stayed or ~ 


one men and one woman who 
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er he was an unregistered alien. Ac- 
cording to the Court’s information, he 
had been born in Vienna; his attor- 
ney claimed that he had been born in 
New Orleans and had a photostat of a 
birth certificate in his pocket to prove it. 
“Probably a forgery,” Judge Wallace 
said, but he stayed sentence and ordered 
the certificate to be investigated. Then 
court was adjourned. As Judge Wal- 
lace was leaving the room, he turned 
to his entourage and said, “After all 
this rain, we ought to get some pretty 
decent weather during the next month.” 


Short Short 
HILE more or less patiently 


holding onto a phone in his office 

last Thursday, a Washington friend of 
ours heard the following even-tempered 
exchange between two long-distance 
operators: 

“T have a priority.” 

“So have I.” 

“But it’s my turn, Honey.” 

That settled the argument. 


Spam Man 
E had a drink Thursday after- 


noon with Jay Hormel, the man 
responsible for Spam, when he happened 
to bein town. Mr. Hormel (accent on 
the first syllable) is a stocky, swarthy 
man who looks something like a good- 
looking Indian chief, and he is tired of 
being identified as the man responsible 
for Spam. He feels sure that he has heard 
all the Spam gags worth hearing and 
thousands of Spam gags not worth hear- 
ing, and on occasion he has the drawn, 
trapped air of a man who knows he 
is certain to hear a good many thou- 
sands more. In his office at the Hormel 
plant in Austin, Minnesota, he keeps 
‘what he calls his Scurrilous File, in 
which he dumps the letters of abuse 
that are sent to him by soldiers every- 
where in the world. “If they think 
Spam is terrible”” Mr. Hormel told 
us, “they ought to have eaten the bully 
beef we had in the last war. Maybe 
that’s where the verb ‘to beef’ came 
from. Maybe the verb ‘to spam’ will 
come out of this war. Nothing would 
surprise me any more.” He blinked 
his eyes. ““The language people use!” 
Mr. Hormel toyed with his drink for 

a moment, then went on. “‘As a matter 
of fact,” he said, “Spam is only a small 
part of our business. We’ve been run- 
ning a respectable slaughterhouse for 
fifty years. Our gross has doubled ev- 
ery five years since we started; last year 


it was over a hundred and thirty million 
dollars. We didn’t even get around to 
putting Spam on the market until 1937, 
and before that we’d put up canned 
ham, chili con carne, soup, chicken, 
and the Dinty Moore line of spaghetti 
and meatballs. Sometimes I wonder if 
we shouldn’t have...” Mr. Hormel 
didn’t finish the sentence. We got the 
distinct impression that being responsi- 
ble for Spam might be too great a 
burden for any one man. “It’s all right,” 
he said defensively in a moment. 
“Damn it, we eat it in our own home.” 
He shook his head and added, ““Trouble 
is, we eat a lot of things in our home 
that other people won’t eat. My wife 
is French—lI married her after the last 
war—and she likes calves’ brains and 
stuff like that.” He straightened his 
shoulders. “I don’t care,” he said. 
“Spam’s fine food. There’s nothing in 
it but shoulder of pork and chopped 
ham and the know-how of cooking it— 
none of the mysterious ingredients 
soldiers claim to have found in it.”” We 
offered Mr. Hormel a pretzel stick and, 
to steady him, asked him where the 
name Spam had come from. “Well,” 
he said, “we’d been working on the 
problem of canning a_nonperishable 
pork product for a good many years 
and at last we solved it. Then we had 
to find a name. We drew up a list 
of specifications for it. The name 
had to be short, both for display pur- 
poses and so we could run it in one- 
column ads. It had to be different from 
any of the words associated with drug 
products. It had to be nondescriptive 
and copyrightable. Finally, it had to be 
pronounceable in practically any lan- 
guage. We offered a prize for the best 
name and had everyone in the plant— 
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we have around six thousand employees 
—trying to think of something really 
good. At a New Year’s Eve party at 
our house a fellow felt sufficiently in- 
spired. As if it was nothing at all, he 
said, ‘Spam.’ I knew then and there 
that the name was perfect. In a couple 
of months we got our advertising cam- 
paign under way. And if I do say so my- 
self, we made use of one of the first 
singing commercials ever developed.” 

We warned Mr. Hormel that it was 
perhaps enough to be responsible for 
Spam without going around boasting 
that he’d used one of the first singing 


‘commercials, but he smiled the bitter 


smile of a man who has been compared 
to Hitler and Hirohito. “It’s too late 
now,” he said. “In fact, we’re going 
ahead with something new—a short- 
ening that we intend to put on the 
market soon. What do you think of 
when you hear the name Spam?” 

“Something to eat,” we said. 

Mr. Hormel shook his head. “You 
think of Spick,” he said. ““That’s what 
we're going to call our new product. 
The veterans will have a fine time with 
hates 


Plight 
YOUNG woman we know re- 


cently dislocated her shoulder and 
had to keep*her elbow strapped to her 
side. Not wanting to wear anything so 
conspicuous as a length of bandage or a 
piece of old sheeting, she bound it with 
a small leather belt. On her first day 
out, a motherly-looking saleswoman in 
a department store leaned over the 
counter and said gently, “Excuse me, 
dearie, but do you know you got your 
arm caught in your belt?” 
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TOWN HOUSE~II 


cc 


HATE meetings of any sort,” 
Jack Tremaine said as soon as he 
came into the library. “I hate 
bulletin boards and bylaws and restric- 
tions and schedules and punctuality. 
My father wanted me to be a soldier 
and he put me in military school when 
I was eight years old and I didn’t 
get out until I was sixteen and I’ve 
hated schedules and bulletin boards and 
planned living ever since then.” His 
beautiful wife had followed him into 


the library. Pete and Esther Murray and’ 


Carol and Larry Hyler were already 
there and Larry was drinking a whis- 
key-and-soda. He offered no one else a 
drink. 

It had been hot in the city that day, 
but the blinds of the library had been 
drawn, and now, in the late evening, 
the tall room was as cool as a cellar. 
Once the three couples had settled 
themselves, it occurred to Larry that 
they looked like the remains of a family, 
separated by age and fortune, brought 
together in a gloomy house to hear the 
provisions of a will. It was the housing 
shortage that had brought them to- 
gether. None of the three couples had 
been able to find an apartment in the 
spring, and they had decided to com- 
bine and rent a town house on one of 
those bleak side streets leading east from 
Central Park, where stained limestone- 
and-marble houses stand like a deposit 
left by the great fortunes of the last cen- 
tury. Before the housing shortage had 
driven the families together, their 
friendships had been the half-forgotten 
friendships of schools and colleges, and 
as Esther Murray often said—she was 
the most serious of the three women— 
they were only living together because 
a lack of city planning, heightened by 
the financial debauchery of the nineties, 
had been precipitated into a housing 
crisis by inflation and the war. 

“T hate meetings, too, Jack,” Carol 
Hyler said, “but we simply had to get 
together. We’ve got to do something 
about the kitchen. Larry and I cannot 
afford, on a lieutenant’s pay, to eat in 
a restaurant every night, and if we’re 
going to share the kitchen, we’ve got 
to make some plans.” 

“T knew we were going to have to do 
something about that kitchen,” Esther 
Murray said. She was a thin-faced girl 
with an intellectual air, the daughter of 
a Unitarian minister. Her darkening 
red hair looked as though it had been 
curled with rags, and she wore a lacy 
cotton dirndl that showed her bony 
arms. 


“Couldn’t we get another cook?” 
Jack Tremaine asked haughtily. 

“No, dear, we can’t,” his wife said, 
and she turned and smiled at him. 

“The only thing I can think of,” 
Carol said, “is some kind of program 
where we share the work. I know 
we've tried this before and it’s been a 
failure, but I think we ought to give it 
another try.” 

By “failure” Carol meant bitter 
quarrels and accusations, forgottén ob- 
ligations, scorched ironing boards, and 
broken heirlooms. No cook would stay 
with them for more than a week, and 
when the women tried to help one an- 
other in the kitchen there was always 
trouble. 

“Coéperation is the only solution,” 
Esther said. ““The trouble with this 
house has been our unwillingness to 
realize that this is a coperative arrange- 
ment, a cooperative dwelling. We 
haven’t approached our problems in a 
cooperative spirit.” 

“Now, I’ve gone into this thing,” 
Carol said. “That’s why I wanted to 
talk with you all. We can get one of 
the students from the Hunter summer 
school to come here five times a week 
and set the table and wash the dishes. 
We'll give her twenty dollars a month 
and her dinners. I can get a cleaning 
woman to come in twice a week and 
keep the kitchen decent. That will cost 
about twelve dollars a month. We don’t 
seem to be able to cook together, so why 
don’t we take turns cooking? Tl cook 
on Monday, Lucille on Tuesday, Esther 
on Wednesday, and we’ll each check the 
staples on our particular day and buy 
whatever is needed. It may not work, 
but at least we can give it a try.” 

“It sounds dandy to me, dear, it 
sounds dandy,” Lucille Tremaine said, 
and she looked at her wristwatch. She 
had the prominent, disarming forehead 
of an infant and a child’s light, fine 
hair. Her grandfather—or maybe it 
had been her great-grandfather—had 








been rich, and the legend of his wealth - 
seemed to have given her a gentle and 


very expensive grace. She wore a sim- 
ple dress and a cool and bitter perfume. 

“T don’t see why we can’t get a 
cook,” Jack Tremaine said. “Everyone 
I know has a cook.” 

“They have more money than-we 
have, dear,” Lucille said. 

“Tt may cut into my classes, but I’m 
willing to try,” Esther said. She was 

taking night classes in ee and the 
aiadern dade, 

“Tt sounds all right to me,” her hus- 
band said, and wiped the sweat off his 
head. At thirty, he was a bald and a 
heavy man, and his weight troubled him 
in hot weather. 

“Why don’t you let me. start?” 
Esther said suddenly. “T’ll start on 
Monday. Ill have supper ready at SIX 
o'clock.” 

“Six o’clock!” Jack Tremaine said. 
“My God! Pm not out of the bathtub 
before seven.” 

“Let’s make it half past seven, shall 
we?” Carol said. “Tl tell the girl and 
the cleaning woman to come on Mon- 
day.” 

“Tl have supper ready at half past 
seven, then,” Esther said. 

“We're all well-bred people, aren’t 
we?” Jack Tremaine said. “Even if we 
can’t get a cook there’s no reason why 
there should be any unpleasantness apoys 
dining, is there?” ; 

“Everything will work out all right 
if we learn to codperate,” Esther said. 
“We have a lot to gain and nothing to. 
lose. The only reason we're living to- 
gether is because a lack of city planning 
has been precipitated into a housing 
crisis by inflation and the war.” 

There was nothing to say after this, 
but all six of them remained where they 
were, enjoying the cool of the room., 


They had paid for the privilege of sit- 


ting in a town-house library with many 


fierce disagreements, but now all past 
unpleasantness seemed remote. “We've 
got to run along, dear,” Lucille said to 
her husband. Then, to the others, she 
said, “We’re going down as far as 
Fiftieth Street, if anyone’s going our 
way. If we can find a cab.” No one 
was going their way and the Tremaines 
said good night. “hen the Hylers went 
up to their bedroom to play gin rummy. 
The Murrays went up a little later, 
turning out the lights in the library. 
While Esther put her red hair up in 


curlers, Pete read aloud to her from 


Brill’s lectures on Freud, a subject that 
interested them both. They had read 
as far as the chapter on Breuer’s ca- 
thartic method, “ ‘In my eagerness to 
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_ reproduce the psychiatric scene at the be- 


ginning of the century,’” Pete read, 

*“*T have reported what surged through 
my mind in as orderly a fashion as pos- 
sible under the circumstances...” 


URING the month that had pre- 
ceded the meeting in the library, 
Larry and Carol Hyler had eaten all of 
their meals in restaurants, and it seemed 
to Larry that he had been hungry all 
month. He was a lieutenant in the 
Army Transportation Corps and the 
only tenant of the house who was in 
uniform. He was stationed in Brook- 
lyn, after a year at sea, and he never 
found time to eat more than a dough- 
nut for breakfast or a sandwich for 
lunch. It struck him that the plans for 
cooking Carol had proposed were sim- 
ple and sensible, and, when he ap- 
proached the house on that Monday 
evening, he looked forward to eating 
at his own table instead of in one of the 
expensive and dismal restaurants in the 
neighborhood. 

There was a pleasant smell of cook- 
ing in the hall when Larry unlocked 
the door. This was reassuring. He went 
upstairs to say good night to his small 
son, and then he and Carol joined the 
Tremaines in the library for cocktails. 
Pete Murray came in later and poured 
himself a glass of beer. At half past seven 
they went down to the dining room, 
where they found Esther waiting for 
them at a table set with a simple and 
palatable meal. 

“A quiet dinner at your own table is 
the keystone to a civilized life,” Jack 
Tremaine said, helping himself to chops. 
He had the imperious table manners of 
a man who feels he is above blame. He 
put an ice cube into his soup and attacked 
his salad with a knife. “Of course 
Lucille and I dine out a great deal, but 
we don’t have as many invitations now 
that everyone’s in the country, and I 
hate eating in the places around here.” 

“Theyre grim, simply grim,” Lu- 
cille said. “All the women talk to them- 
selves.” 

“There was an old man at the Bruns- 
wick who talked to himself,’ Carol said. 
“The hostess told us he was a klepto- 
maniac. He was always trying to make 
off with the silver.” 

“Kleptomania is very common with 
the old,” Esther said. She ate with a 
slow and polite hand and the others 
spent some time waiting for their dessert 
while she cut her meat into little pieces 
and put them into her mouth. 

Lucille cooked dinner the following 
night. It was a hot night and they made 
a meal of soup, salad, and rolls. Lucille 
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“Madam, we got no floor with electric toasters.” 


had baked the rolls herself, and~ this 


had excited her so that she had lost her 


appetite. “I get terribly excited when 
I cook,” she explained. “TI get so excited 
that sometimes I cry, I just cry. Once 
I tried to make a Mornay sauce and it 
curdled and I cried and cried.” It was 
Carol’s turn next. She seemed to look 
on codperative cooking as a challenge. 
There was a chilled cream soup, a casse- 
role made of wine, oysters, scallops, and 
shrimps, an avocado salad, and, for 
dessert, strawberries. Esther’s second 
meal was simpler than her first, but it 
was sensible and filling. Lucille made 
a shrimp jambalaya.on Friday. On 
Saturday both the Tremaines and the 
Hylers went to the country. On Mon- 
day Carol cooked chicken breasts with 
ginger and at the table commented on 
how much money she and Larry had 
saved during the week of communal 
dining. “Everyone knows that com- 
munal living is much more sensible and 
economical,” Esther Murray said. “TI 
could have told you that.” It was Lu- 
cille Tremaine who seemed _ happiest 


about the success of their arrangements. 
It was her first brush with serious house- 
keeping and that their plans worked at 
all seemed to her magical. “We have 
divine meals and it doesn’t cost a cent 
and everyone should live together,” she 
told her friends. 


T was in the third week of the new 
regime that Larry Hyler began to 
feel hungry again. Once Lucille Tre- 
maine had learned to make rolls, she 
made them all the time, and when she 
cooked dinner there was never anything 
but rolls, a thin soup, and a salad. Carol, 
it seemed, tried a more difficult dish each 
time her turn came around, and some 
of them were more indigestible than 
filling. There were and 
souffiés, calves’ brains and mushrooms, 
steak with artichokes, and crabmeat in 
wine. Esther Murray’s interest in Span- 
ish and the dance became more and 
more intense and her meals more and 
more simple. She was still enthusiastic 
about codperation, though. “Coéperative 
living has got tobe accepted sooner or 
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later,” she said at the table one evening 
late in their third week. She scratched 
her arm vigorously on the edge of the 
table, a reminder to the others that her 
self-conscious manners had been the 
first to go. No one could remember ex- 
actly when it had happened, but she had 
lost her self-consciousness, and with its 
loss she seemed to have transported the 
dinner table—or her part of it, at least — 
bodily from the dining room, with its 
flowers and candles, into the hard light 
of the kitchen. She ate as though she 
were participating in a contest, trying 
through practice to pare seconds and 
minutes from her eating time. She 
smacked her lips, overloaded her fork so 
that it sometimes spilled its load before 
reaching her mouth, and scratched her 
arm on the edge of the table. ““Codp- 
erative living has got to be accepted 
sooner or later,” she went on. “A highly 
individualized way of living-is expensive 
and impractical, and privacy is not worth 
what it costs. Codperative dining rooms, 
cooperative nurseries, codperative kit- 
chens, codperative houses will all have to 
be accepted sooner or later, The servant 
class is gradually being absorbed by the 
middle class. In another decade there 
won’t be any servants. Labor-saving ap- 
pliances are not going to solve every- 
thing, and people have got to learn to 
share one another’s work.” 

Esther had cooked the dinner that 
night and the main course was a thick- 
skinned fish that tasted of drains. Larry 
had tried a few mouthfuls and then had 
given up. He had been hungry when 
he came to the table and the poor meal 
put him in a bad temper. He was still 
hungry. He noticed that the Tremaines 
had also stopped eating and were wait- 
ing for a chance to excuse themselves. 
“After the war I’d like to join a big 
cooperative,” Esther said. “Just think 
of the advantages you’d get for the loss 
of a little privacy. Doesn’t anybody like 
my fish?” she asked suddenly. “If the 








fish isn’t good, it isn’t my fault. The 
man in the fish market said it was good. 
Well, I can’t be tied down to a kitchen 
stove, not for anyone. I’m late for my 
class as it is.”” She got up from the table 
and took her hat and purse from a table 
near the door. “Good night, Pete,” she 
called to her husband. “T’ll be back at 
eleven. ‘There’re some apples in the 
icebox.” Her gentle, absent-minded hus- 
band continued to eat his fish. The 
Tremaines excused themselves and the 
Hylers followed. Larry was so hun- 
gry that before going to bed he went 
downstairs and drank a quart of milk. 
While he was there, Jack Tremaine 
came down to make a sandwich for 


Lucille. 


EXT day Larry planned to eat a 
large lunch, but the threat of an 
inspecting general kept him at his desk 
most of the day and at noon he had only 


a sandwich and a container of coffee.: 


That night, when he came home, he 
noticed that the double doors of the 
morning room were closed, and behind 
them he could hear the muffled, ex- 
cited talk of people who are drinking. 
He had lived in New York long enough 
to know that storm of conversation 
well; he had heard it before, like the 
roar in an enormous sea shell, in the 
halls of remodelled brownstones and the 
corridors of apartment buildings at six 
and seven and eight o’clock. He went 
on upstairs. His son had been put to bed 
and Carol was waiting for him in their 
bedroom. She explained that the Tre- 
maines were entertaining but that Lu- 
cille had insisted upon cooking dinner for 
the house, since it was her turn. He and 
Carol went down to the library. It had 
been understood from the beginning 
that any one of the couples in the house 
could entertain without inviting the 
others, but sitting in the library that 
evening with the doors to the party 
across the hall shut in their faces, Larry 





and Carol looked for an instant to 
one another like servants waiting in a 
pantry. 

Larry mixed some Martinis. “I had 
a doughnut for breakfast and a sandwich 


for lunch,” he said. ‘“These drinks 


hurt.” Carol found a box of cheese 
crackers in the library pantry and he 
ate all of them. He was still so hungry 
that there was a keen pain in his stomach. 
At eight o’clock the pitch of talk in the 
morning room had only heightened and 
Larry mixed another shaker of drinks 
and opened a jar of peanuts. 

The Murrays came into the library a 
little after eight. “Isn’t there going to 
be any dinner?” Esther asked waspishly, 
and Carol told her what she knew. 
Esther opened her Spanish grammar. 
Her husband stood by the window. 

“Tve got to have something to eat,” 
Larry said after a while. “If they don’t 
come out of there in another five min- 
utes I’m going downstairs and boil an 
egg.” 

As he spoke the doors of the morning 
room opened and the Tremaines and six 
drunken guests moved across the hall 
and started down the stairs, talking and 
laughing in loud, shrill voices. Lu- 
cille ‘Tremaine motioned to the Hylers 
and Murrays to come along. A light 
chafing-dish supper had been arranged 
on the sideboard in the dining room, 
and after the Tremaines and their guests 
had served themselves the Murrays and 
the Hylers helped themselves to the re- 
mains, which amounted, in Larry’s case, 
to a spoonful of lobster sauce on a piece 
of toast. Anger and hunger must have 
been written on his face as he stood at 
the edge of the noisy crowd, because 
Lucille called to him over the heads of 
her guests. “TI hope there’s enough to 
eat, Larry,” she said. “We’re going on 
to the theatre and I thought a chafing 
dish was such a good idea.” ‘Then she 
turned again to the man on her right, 
who was telling a long story about how 
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the Radnor Hunt had ridden a fox into 
his swimming pool. 


i ope knew that he could count on a 
filling meal the next night because 
it was Carol’s turn to cook, and when he 
came home he found her in the kitchen 
working at a table covered with egg- 
shells, herb jars, the stained pages of an 
Escoffier cookbook, half-empty wine 
and liquor bottles, flour, butter, dirty 
saucepans, and orange rinds. Her hair 
was stuck to her forehead with sweat. 
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“Hello, darling,” she said. “Can you 
smell it?” 

“What?” 

“Try,” she said, “just try and smell 
it. It’s so strong it’s making me sick.” 

“T can’t smell anything,” Larry said. 

“You're not trying,” Carol said. 
“Come here. Look at this.” She lifted a 
cover from a pot at the back of the 
stove. Whatever it was was covered 
with mold. “It’s that lentil soup Esther 
made,” Carol said. “She won’t throw 
it away and she won’t put it in the ice- 


box. She just lets it sit there and mold 
and the smell is making me sick.” She 
covered the pot and went back to her 
work. “You have time to take a bath 
if you want. Dinner won’t be ready un- 
til a quarter to eight. It will be the most 
wonderful dinner you’ve ever had,” she 
said bitterly. 

Larry took a bath and then went 
down to the library and made a drink. 
Carol called to him a little before 
eight, and just then the Tremaines and 
the Murrays came down from their 





“Tt must be nice to have your husband home again!” 


rooms. ‘Chen they all went into the 
dining room and seated themselves at 
the table. Carol and the girl who washed 
the dishes put on the soup. It was a 
cold shellfish soup. Carol’s face was 
dark when she sat at her place. She 
didn’t touch her soup. 

“T told the Halsteads we’d be out 
on Friday night,’ Lucille said to 
Jack. “Mother’s going to Hyannis on 
Wednesday.” 

“Did you read the letter from Har- 
ry?” Esther Murray asked Pete. She 
had wolfed her soup and was ready for 
the next course. 

“I read the letter,” Pete said. 

Carol and the girl removed the soup 
plates and brought in a platter of duck 
cooked with herbs, wines, and fruit. 
Carol only picked at her food, Larry 
‘ noticed. 

“If we go out to the Halsteads’ on 
Friday,” Lucille said, “well miss 
Helen’s wedding.” 

“They won’t notice,” Jack said. “It’s 
going to be a big wedding. Did you buy 
them a present?” 

“T got them one of those salad bowls 
with a silver-handled fork and spoon. 
The girl said they could return it.” 

“Harry said that he might come to 
New York in the fall,” Esther Murray 
told Pete. She spoke with her mouth full. 


“T know,” Pete said. “TI read the let- 

ter.” 
The girl cleared off the plates and 
Carol went into the kitchen to finish 
the dessert. She returned with a baked 
Alaska, which Larry served. 

“T wonder if Mother’s closing her 
house,” Lucille said. “If she’s going to 
Hyannis, I guess she must be closing 
the house.” 

“Please, may I be excused?” Esther 
said, and she and her husband left the 
table. The Tremaines followed. 

“T feel that we ought to go to Helen’s 
wedding,” Lucille said as they went out 
the door. “Perhaps we can tell them 
that I’m sick...” 

Carol slumped in her chair when 
the door closed. “I worked over that 
meal since eight this morning,” she 
said, “‘and I lay in bed last night plan- 
ning the damned thing. I had to shop 
in six stores to get the food, and that 
duck has been marinating since noon. 
I had to flirt with the butcher on Mad- 
ison Avenue to get the butter and I had 
to walk over to Second Avenue to find 
small onions, but if ?'d put hamburger 
and canned peas in front of them they 
wouldn’t have known the difference. 
You'd think at least one of them would 
say something about the dinner. Pearls 
before swine. Look at it,” she said, ges- 


turing toward the table 
and the wreckage of 
the meal. “Pearls be- 
fore swine.” 

“Take it easy,” Lar- 
ry said. He was tired 
himself. “The mistake 
you make js in working 
too hard. Just give them 
simple things.” 

“T can’t cook simple 
things,” Carol said an- 
grily. “I’ve never been 
able to cook simple 
things and you know it. 
If you don’t like my 
cooking you should 
have told me_ before 
this. You must have 
suffered a lot in the last 
six years. Why didn’t 
you tell me my cooking 
was bad? Why don’t 
you go out and eat at 
the corner drugstore?” 

“Yd be happy to eat 
at the corner drug- 
store!”? Larry shouted. 
“Td be happy to eat 
there or anywhere else 
where I don’t have to 
fight to get something 
into my stomach. All I 
want is a little hot food. All I want is 
to be able to come home at the end of 
the day and get a little hot nourish- 
ment.” . 

“Don’t shout,” Carol said. “They’IL 
hear you.” 

“T don’t care if they do hear me!” 
Larry said. “All I want is a little hot 
nourishment and if I can’t get it here 
Pll get it at the corner drugstore.” 

“Please, darling, please don’t shout,” 
Carol said, and tears filled her eyes. 
“They can hear everything you say up 
the dumbwaiter, and if you shout it will 
be all over town that we’re not getting 


along together. We can’t even quarrel, 


we can’t even have a family quarrel.” 


N the following night, Larry was 

so hungry on his way home from 
Brooklyn that he bought a bag of salted 
peanuts at a subway stand and ate them 
on the train. They left a metallic taste 
in his mouth. He could hear some ac- 
tivity in the kitchen after he let himself 
in, and as he came up the stairs the ]i- 
brary doors opened and Carol stood 
there. She looked very serious. “Come 
in here for a minute, darling,” she said. 
Jack and Lucille, as well as Carol, 
were in the library. Lucille was drink- 
ing straight whiskey. “Larry, dear,” 


Lucille said, “you won’t believe me. 
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You simply won’t believe what I’m go- 
ing to tell you.” 

“Tell him,” Jack said. 
standing by the fireplace. 

“You will not believe what I’m go- 
ing to tell you,” Lucille said. “You 
know tonight was my night to cook 
dinner. I bought squab. They’re not 
hard to cook, and Jack’s like a wild 
thing in the night for squab. Well, I 
went downstairs at about seven to rus- 
tle up the dinner and there she was.” 
Lucille leaned toward Larry. “There 
she was, washing her hair in the kitchen 
sink.” 

“Did you ever hear anything like 
it?” Carol said. 

“Every time the doorbell rings I 
think it’s the Board of Health,” Jack 
said. 

“Washing her hair in the kitchen 
sink,” Lucille said. “I did social-service 
work in Boston all one summer and I 
want to tell you I never heard of such 
a thing. I refuse to cook dinner in a 
kitchen where someone’s washing their 
hair. I refuse to go into a kitchen where 
someone’s washing their hair. I told the 
summer-school girl she needn’t come 
any more, and as far as I’m concerned 
the codperative arrangement is off. Jack 
and I are going to have our meals sent 
in.” 

“Tsn’t it terrible?” Jack Tremaine 
said. “The things you find out about 
people when you have to live with them. 
Now, you know you could sit beside 
her in the theatre and you'd never 
know she washed her hair in the kitch- 
en sink. You might even have lunch 
with her, you might meet her at a 
party and you'd never 
know.” 

“There she was,” 
Lucille said, “‘with her 
head under the tap and 
red hair all over the dish 
drainer. They used to 
live in a_ cold-water 
tenement. She told me 
they used to live in a 
cold-water tenement 
and she always washed 
her hair in the sink 
there and ,she didn’t 
see why she should 
change.” 

“You'd never know 
she lived in a tenement 
just by looking at her, ° 
would you?’ Jack 
asked. “You just can’t 
tell about people’s looks 
any more.” 

“Tm hungry,” Lar- 
ry said, and he turned 
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to Carol. “Let’s call the whole thing off 
ourselves and eat in restaurants.” 

“Not me,” Carol said. ““We can’t 
afford to have our meals in restaurants, 
for one thing, and, for another, Pm 
not going to give in to her. If she wants 
to make a battlefield out of the kitchen 
[ll meet her halfway. Pm paying rent 
on that damned kitchen and [’'m going 
to use it.” 

“Tm hungry,” Larry said. “It seems 
to me that I’ve been hungry ever since 


April.” 


i Gee looked up at the tall limestone 
facade of the town house when 
he came home the next night and won- 
dered what it would hold in the way 
of disagreements and food. As he passed 
the Tremaines’ bedroom door he could 
hear the noise of china and silver and 
he supposed they were enjoying a meal 
some restaurant had sent in. On the 
way up the stairs to his own bedroom 
he smelled frying meat. It was an alien 
smell to find in the hallways of a house 
that had been built by some nineteenth- 
century merchant as a measure of his 
success. Larry wondered if it had been 
railroads or oil wells or the grain ele- 
vators of Kansas that had paid for the 
stained-glass skylight and the panelled 
walls and the holy-water stoup in the 
vestibule. He opened the door to his 
bedroom and heard the hiss of frying 
meat. He found Carol sitting on the 
edge of the bathtub, frying lamb chops 
on an electric plate. 

She looked contrite and pretty when 
he kissed her, and she made no explana- 
tion. She had on a fresh dress and wore 
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a cloth flower in her hair, the chops 
smelled good, and he asked her nothing. 
“If you go down to the kitchen and get 
an ice tray we can have some drinks,” 
she said. “I brought up the shaker and 
the things.” 

He went downstairs and when he 
entered the kitchen he saw the reason 
for Carol’s defeat. Esther and Pete 
Murray and their small daughter Ra- 
mona were there. There was nothing 
violent or disorderly about the scene, 
but there was a sense that the Murrays 
had taken possession of the room. Pete 
Murray was sitting at the kitchen table, 
drinking beer and reading an evening 
paper. Esther was bathing Ramona in 
one of the set tubs. The child was crow- 
ing with pleasure and splashing water 
onto the floor. Esther sang to the little 
girl as she sponged her. Her voice was 
small and pleasant and the song was an 
English song that Larry had heard be- 
fore, and in the song a man promised 
his girl the keys to Canterbury and that 
all the bells of London would ring to 
make them merry if she would be his 
bride, his joy, and only dear, and walk 
along with him anywhere. 

—JoHN CHEEVER 


WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE DEPT. 
[From the Alice (Tex.) Echo] 
Cal Bowers, best all around athlete at 
William Adams High School last year, 
has joined the navy and is now awaiting 
his call. He will be missed greatly in all 
young circles, Some more than others. 
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NOTES FOR A FILM BIOGRAPHY 


WENT to see “Rhapsody in Blue” 
the other night, and as an intimate 
friend of George Gershwin’s I was 
struck by the fidelity with which it 
followed his life. Ah, the memories 
it brought back! That night when the 
Rhapsody had its first hearing, when 
George rushed from the concert plat- 
form straight to the bedside of his dying 
music teacher, dear Professor Frank! 
It was I who buttoned his greatcoat 
about him on that historic occasion, I 
who whispered into his ear, “Mind the 
snow, George.” (I wasa little hurt that 
this was left out of the picture.) Too, 
I recalled so well the sweet Julie 
Adams— Julie, who sang the leads in all 
of George’s shows and who fell in love 
with him so helplessly, so self-sacrific- 
ingly. I saw Julie just the other day, 
and we chatted over old times. She is in 
the Wacs now, still sacrificing. And 
what a pang went through me when 
I heard the screen figures of George 
and Ira once more playfully referring 
to each other by those pet names that I 
knew so well, ““Mr. Words” and “Mr. 
Music.” It was a bit of life, I tell you. 
As I pondered upon this and other 
screen biographies, thinking, too, of the 
coming life stories of Cole Porter and 
Jerome Kern, it occurred to me that 
the picture companies, desperate for sub- 
jects, might someday be offering up 
their millions for the story of my own 
hfe. Fearing that the bidding may be 
something less than spirited, and always 
with an eye to a couple of million dol- 
lars, I am taking the liberty of pointing 
out a few of the more dra- 
matic episodes in my life, 
and suggesting how they 
may be enhanced for the 
greater enjoyment of the 
picture-going public. For 
the guidance of the produc- 
ers I shall first describe each 
episode as it actually took 
place, then sketch in a few 
small adornments. ‘These 
are purely suggestions, and 
I am sure that the screen writers will 
find ways to enlarge upon them. 


EPIsopE No. 1 


The facts: As a little boy of seven, 
in Pittsburgh, I wheedled a penny out 
of my father and went across Walnut 
Street to Shornhorst’s grocery store, 
where I bought some candy. I then re- 
turned home. 

Suggested treatment: When I am in 
the middle of the street a runaway horse 
comes along, dragging behind it a buggy 





in which are a man and a little girl. The 
little girl, a beautiful child with golden 
hair, is crying out with terror and cling- 
ing desperately to the side of the buggy. 
Without a second’s hesitation I throw 
myself at the foaming beast and drag it 
to a stop about a block farther down, 
just in front of a house on which there 
is a placard reading, “Stephen Collins 
Foster, American composer, was born 
in this house on July 4th, 1826.” The 
camera moves slowly along the walk 
and up to the placard, which dissolves 
to reveal a Mississippi Jevee scene in 
which a group of darkies are singing 
“Old Black Joe.” There follows a 
medley of Stephen Foster melodies, with 
Lena Horne and Bill Robinson. When 
this is over, the camera comes back to 
the street, and the man, who has now 
had time to get out of the buggy, says, 
“My boy, you don’t know what you 
have done. Iam James B. MacFarlane, 
the richest man in Pittsburgh, and this 
is my daughter Beatrice.” I am lifted 
up into the buggy and taken to the big 
house on the hill, where an enormous 
party is in progress, with Sousa’s Band 
to play the dance music. Mr. Sousa 
plays “Stars and Stripes Forever,” fol- 
lowed by a medley of all the other fa- 
mous Sousa marches, during which the 
camera shows highlights of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the War of 1812, Per- 
ry on Lake Erie, the fight between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, and finally 
Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough Riders 
going up San Juan Hill, At this point 
Mr. MacFarlane says, “It so happens 
that President Roosevelt is 
in Pittsburgh this very day, 
campaigning for reélec- 
tion, and J have asked him 
to drop in.” We then hear 
a great cheer in the street, 
and Teddy Roosevelt en- 
ters. Sousa’s Band strikes 
up “Hail to the Chief,” 
but Roosevelt raises his 
hand and says, ““No! My 
favorite song is ‘Shine On, 
Harvest Moon,’ just the way Nora 
Bayes and Jack Norworth used to sing 
it down at Tony Pastor’s.” So Mr. 
Sousa’s Band plays “Harvest Moon,” 
and the camera cuts to Nora Bayes and 
Jack Norworth at Tony Pastor’s. After 
that everybody is introduced to Teddy 
Roosevelt, and Mr. MacFarlane says, 
“This is my daughter Beatrice. She is 
only six years old, but we think she has a 
very good voice and we would like her 


to sing for you.” Little Beatrice sings 
“My Dolly’s Face Is All B’oken,” and 


at the finish there is a closeup of Mr. 


Sousa, who is heard to remark, ‘“That 
little girl will be a great figure upon the 
concert platform.” Then it is my turn 
to be introduced to the President, and 
Mr. MacFarlane tells how I stopped the 
runaway horse, and Mr. Roosevelt says, 
“My boy, that is in the finest American 
tradition. I would like to help a boy like 
you, What would you like to be when 
you grow up?” There is a long pause, 
and then I say, “Nothing.” Everyone 
agrees that I have a good chance to 
make it. Then Mr. MacFarlane says to 
Mr. Roosevelt, “Mr. President, what do 
you think of the future of the world?,” 
and Mr. Roosevelt says, “We have just 
finished a great war with Spain and I 
hope that it will be the last of all wars. 
But America must be prepared, for I 


fear that we will have a great war with 
Germany in 1917, I wonder,” he says, 


“what the war songs will be like in those 
days.” As he is speaking, the music 
strikes up and we hear a medley of war 
songs from 1917—“Over There,” 
“Tipperary,” “How Ya Gonna Keep 
°"Em Down on the Farm,” etc.—and 
at the same time the camera shows 
great guns booming and shots of the 
battlefield. When I get home my father 
says, “Where the hell have you been all 
this time? ,” and I say, “I stopped a run- 
away horse and was at Mr. MacFar- 
lane’s house on the hill and President 
Roosevelt was there.” Of course Father 
thinks I am lying and he turns me over 
his knee and spanks me with a hairbrush 
as we fade out. 


EpisopE No, 2 


The facts: I took a short trip to Lon- 
don. One day I went to the offices of 
the American Express Company, where 
I was expecting a money order from 
home for fifty dollars, which I badly 
needed. The clerk said he didn’t know 
anything about it, and would I please 
not block the line? 

Suggested treatment: Before I can 
think of an answer to this crack, a dis- 
tinguished, white-haired old gentleman 
enters, accompanied by a beautiful girl. 
He goes right up to the cashier’s window 
and says, “Bleakley, I will.take a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, please.” The 
clerk says, “Yes, Mr. Ambassador.” 
This gives me a hint. It is James B. 
MacFarlane, now our Ambassador to 
England. I say to him, “Mr. Ambas- 
sador, you don’t remember me, do 
you?” He says, “No.” Immediately, 
however, the beautiful young lady says, 
“Oh, but I do! You are George S. 
Kaufman, who stopped that runaway 
horse and saved our lives so many years 
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ago.” “How wonderful!” says the 
Ambassador. “You must live at the 
American Embassy while you are 
here!” Naturally, I agree, but before 
we leave the Express office the Ambas- 
sador turns to Bleakley and says, “I 
think I will take along those three shares 
of stock that you are holding for me.” 
“Three shares for the Ambassador!” 
cries Bleakley, and everybody gives 
them, resoundingly. (A certain amount 
of comedy is necessary in a picture of 
this sort.) Anyhow, on the way to the 
Embassy, we drive along the Strand, and 
presently the Ambassador says, ““There 
is the famous Savoy Theatre, where 
Gilbert and Sullivan presented all their 
celebrated operettas, beginning in 
1881.” As he speaks, the front of the 
Savoy Theatre slowly changes to the 
way it was in 1881, and the fashionable 
English ladies and gentlemen of the day 
are shown arriving at the playhouse. 
Presently the strains of the English an- 
them are heard, and everyone comes to 
attention. It is Queen Victoria, accom- 
panied by Disraeli. As they enter the 
theatre, Disraeli is heard to remark, 
“Your Majesty, it is essential that Eng- 
land should control the Suez Canal, or 
we face war with Germany in 1914 and 
again in 1939.” After a medley of all 
the Gilbert-and-Sullivan operettas has 
been played, we continue our drive to- 
ward the Embassy, and the Ambassa- 
dor, looking out of his car, says, “Oh, 
there is Albert Hall!” “Let’s stop and 
talk to him,” I say, “because I know his 
brother, Frank Hall.” (As I have said, 
a certain amount of comedy is neces- 
sary.) The Ambassador explains that 
he means the famous concert hall, add- 


ing, “My daughter Beatrice, who is. 


now a well-known concert singer, 1s 
giving a recital there this very evening.” 
At this we dissolve to the interior of 
Albert Hall that evening. There is, of 
course, a fashionable audience, and the 
camera pans slowly along the lobby, re- 
vealing che Prince of Wales, Lady As- 
tor, Winston Churchill, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Stanley Baldwin, Rudyard 
Kipling, and Gilbert Miller. Then the 
Ambassador and I are shown in a box, 
all ready for the concert to begin. ‘The 
strain that we are under shows in our 
faces—will Beatrice make good before 
this distinguished gathering? Beatrice 
sings “Ave Maria,” which brings an 
ovation from the crowded house, so she 
sings “Ave Another Maria.” After the 
applause has died down, the Ambassador 
turns to me and says, “By the way, Mr. 
Kaufman, what about your career? 
What became of your wonderful plan 
to do nothing?” “TI think I have suc- 
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(Left to right) the Whited Sepulchre; the Misfit; the American 
Playboy, or Spendthrift, also sometimes called (southern U.S. A.) 
the Common Blackguard ; a Stuffed Shirt; and (above) a Termagant. 


ceeded in it pretty well,” I reply a bit 
stiffy. “Indeed you have,” says the 
Ambassador graciously. ““Your teachers 
must be very proud of you.” The cam- 
era then cuts to two of my teachers, 
back in Pittsburgh. One of them, Miss 
Hornaday, is running a two-balls-for- 
a-nickel concession in Kennywood 
Amusement Park, and the other, Miss 
Funk, is in jail. It is Christmas Eve 
and Miss Funk is singing “Silent 
Night.” The camera then comes back 
to Albert Hall and after the concert we 
all go to a famous night club, where 
Gertrude Lawrence, Beatrice Lillie, 
and Noel Coward are performing. Noel 
Coward does a medley of all his song 
hits. In the middle of the last number 
there is a terrific disturbance out in the 
street and everybody rushes to the door. 
The Ambassador, looking at the build- 
ing across the street, says, ““The lights 
are going out in the Polish Embassy!” 
Germany has marched; it is war! 


EpisopE No. 3 


The facts: Two weeks ago I carried 
a couple of shirts around the corner to 


the Chinaman. He said he would have 
them ready on ‘Thursday. 

Suggested treatment: I sail for China, 
where James B. MacFarlane is now our 
Ambassador and his daughter Beatrice 
is giving recitals in the Chinese music 
halls. ‘The Ambassador gives a party 
for me at the American Embassy, where 
the famous Chinese composer, Tinkle- 
Foo, is one of the guests. After a med- 
ley of Tinkle-Foo’s compositions has 
been played... 


But that’s enouch to give the general 
idea. The picture companies will please 
line up on the left. 


—GeorcE S. KAUFMAN 


AMATEUR ArT STUDENT wants to pur- 
chase 3 Dimensional Cross Section study 
of Female Body. By cross section [| mean 
a number of the type a magician hypo- 
thetically makes, if he sawed from head 
to foot, 20 or 25 times, or like sawing a 
tree trunk. State price. Box 950-K.—dddv. 
in the Saturday Review. 


You’ve certainly got us in the spirit 
of the thing, anyway. 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 


WELCOME HOME, JOHN AND MARG 


OR many English people the war 
seemed to begin with their first 
sight, in September, 1939, of the 
evacuated London children, either wait- 
ing on railway platforms with bundles 


in their hands and labels pinned to their - 


coats, or arriving, dazed but still cheer- 
ful, at some village clearing station. 
This mass migration was recently re- 
peated, but in reverse. In a single week, 
the government brought thirty-seven 
thousand children into London on spe- 
cial trains from all parts of England 
and restored them to their families. 
I got permission to travel on one of 
these trains, in company with a hun- 
dred and thirty children who boarded 
it at Bridgwater, a pleasant old coun- 
try town in Somerset. My most con- 
stant companions were a couple of 
evacuees named John and Margaret 
Day, fifteen-year-old twins who are 
natives of West Ham, a section of Lon- 
don down by the docks, and who had 
been in the country for five and a half 
years. I had met them the day before, 
and I was planning to stay with them 
right to the point at which they left off 
being country kids and officially became 
cockneys again. 

The Days had been billeted four 
miles outside Bridgwater, in North 
Petherton, a long, straggling village 
chiefly remarkable for a magnificent old 
church. I had gone down to North 
Petherton ahead of time, and the after- 
noon before they left, I was invited to 
call to have a talk with Mr. Rogers, the 
village butcher, with whom John and 
Margaret had been staying. It was a 
hot day, and the place was still and 
drowsy as I walked along. The vicar 
came out of a little baker’s shop, carry- 
ing a cake in his hand; the church clock 
struck the quarter ‘6 a rich, leisurely 
way; and a tabby cat slept in a cot- 
tage bed of snapdragons. After this, I 
thought, West Ham was going to seem 
somewhat overcrowded. Mr. Rogers’ 
establishment, at the other end of the 
village, was like a doll’s butcher shop set 
in a little yellow house. Because it was 
Monday afternoon, 
when the butcher shops 
in this area are closed, 
the tables and hooks 
were bare and scrubbed 
spotless. Mr. Rogers, 
in clean white shirt 
sleeves, was waiting 
for me. He was a big, 


gray-haired, bespectacled man, and he 
looked kind and dignified. He and I 


went through the shop i into a small par- 


lor full of shining bits of brass and ma- 
hogany. Mr. Rogers said that John and 
Margaret wetilds be in directly. “Sep- 
tember first, 1939,” he said. ‘“That’s 
when they came to me, ‘They were only 
little nippers of nine then. It’s a long 
time.” He said that he had lost his wike 
a year ago and that a daily woman came 
in to look after him. Because it was too 
much for the woman to manage, Mar- 
garet slept out at a neighbor’s a came 
in for meals, ‘ ‘My wife was always very 
proud of John and Margaret,” he said. 
“When they first arrived, ey were 
sickly—they’d been in one of these sun- 
shine homes for children. The good 
country food and the fresh air worked 
wonders, Later on, Margaret got rheu- 
matic fever and missed a lot of her 
schooling, but my wife nursed her round 
from that. I think it’s been a wonderful 
thing, this evacuation of London chil- 
dren. From all points of view, I mean. 
My wife and I were West Country peo- 
ple, brought up in country ways that you 
might call simple, I suppose, and we 
had no idea how some poor Londoners 
lived. It was a shock, you know. Some 
of the worst cases down here made your 
heart ache. Well, they’re going back 
now with plenty of new ideas on soap 
and water and so forth. But how are 
they going to get on when they get 
bathe PHan s what I wonder.” He 
shook his head. “Take my two,” he 
said. “I got John a job as errand boy 
down at the grocer’s here. He’s happy 
as a king, Jolin is. He doesn’t much 
fancy the idea of London again. I wrote 
and told his mother that she must try 
and get him a job which keeps him in 
the fresh air as much as possible. His 
mother’s a widow, a very nice woman. 
She’s been down here to see the chil- 
dren. But they’re going to miss the 
fresh air and the fields, Yesterday they 
had their last Sunday dinner with me. 
We went out in the garden and picked 
four pounds of raspberries and red cur- 
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rants and brought them in and stewed 
them ourselves. I couldn’t help won- 
dering to myself when they were going 
to get a feed of fresh fruit like that 
again.” 

The twins came in at that moment 
and, after shaking hands with me, sat 
down on the edge of their chairs and 
looked at me expectantly. They were 
exceptionally tall for their age, but 
otherwise they were not Barieculatie 
alike. Margaret wore glasses and had 
shoulder-length brown hair. She looked 


very nice in her blue-and-white cotton _ 


frock and bobby socks. John had a 
thatch of dark hair and a wicked, 
engaging grin. Mr. Rogers regarded — 
bead proudly. “Do you know what 
John’s been doing?” he asked. “He’s 
been sewing—making a little case for 
a knife he bought in Bridgwater. He’s 
wonderfully quick with his hands— 
carves little model planes quite skillfully. 
Go and get one to show, John. Hurry, 
now.” John went off ae brought back 
a model of a night. fighter, which 
he handed to me, smiling sheepishign 
“You'd better let me pack up the mod- 
els for you, John,” said Mr. Rogers. 
“The packing that’s going on! I del 
know how we ‘ll ever get their things 
in, Pm sure.’ 

“Pve got a sailor’s kit bag for my 
stuff,” dada John. 

“Dye got a tea set,” said Margaret. 
SE Byaiehe it down when I come, and 


only one piece got broken since. I never . 


did find out noha who done it, either.” 
She looked at John, who stared into 
space. 

“And the books they’re taking 
back!” said Mr. Rogers. “John’s got 


two that were given him, each costing 


a guinea, all about aircraft. Pll have to 
box them up and send them on after 
you—that’s what I’ll do.” 


I asked them how they. felt about : 


seeing London again, and John 
said, “When I come, I thought this 


was a crazy place, but I don’t now. | 


I like it best.”? He looked disturbed 
as he sat working his new knife back 
and forth in its case. 


“Well,” said Mr, 


ly cheerful voice, ‘“t’s 
only natural. ‘They’ve 
made a lot of friends 
here, and five and a 
half years is a long time 
at their age. They’ve 
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got on well with our 
North Petherton chil- 
dren. There’s a little 
girl of five at the house 
where Margaret sleeps 
who’s going to miss 
Margaret. Oh, yes, she 
is going to miss Mar- 
garet.”” Margaret said 
nothing, but her eyes 
flickered behind her 
glasses, 

I said that I would be 
at the Memorial Hall, 
where the children 
were assembling, at 
eight-thirty next morn- 
ing, and after saying 
goodbye to Mr. Rogers, 
I went back to the vil- 
lage pub, where I was 
staying the night. That 
evening, as I was tak- 
ing a stroll through the 
village, [saw Margaret. 
She was the center of a 
knot of girls dressed in 
Girl Guide uniforms. 
Margaret still wore her 
cotton frock, but she 
had a Guide hat clapped on the back 
of her head. She was shouting happily. 


iNet morning, as we stood among 
the piles of luggage in the Memo- 
rial Hall, I said to Margaret, “I saw you 
with the Guides last night.” 

She giggled. ‘Miss Cooper fell in 
the stream,” she said. ‘‘We was track- 
ing, and Miss Cooper tried to jump the 
stream, and she fell in, smack. My, she 
was wet!” 

I said that I supposed that she would 
join the local troop of Guides when she 
got home. “I dunno,” she said evasive- 
ly, and the conversation petered out 
there. Her hair was tied back with red- 
white-and-blue ribbon, undoubtedly 
saved from V Day. John, who was 
amiably shoving and being shoved by 
another boy in one corner of the room, 
wore a neat navy-blue raincoat. Read- 
ing the labels on the luggage, I spotted 
his bulging kit bag among the collection 
of suitcases, trunks, and oddly shaped 
brown-paper parcels to which a young 
woman was tying labels that had 
“EVACUATION RETURN PARTY” and 
the owner’s name and address on them. 
The children wore the same sort of 
labels pinned to their coats. The col- 
ors of the labels varied according to the 
district to which they were returning. 
The Days wore the blue labels of the 
West Ham party, and so did a couple of 
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biggish, sandy-haired boys called Eddie 
and Gerald. The boy John had been 
shoving was another West Ham evac- 
uee, named Leonard. He was a smaller 
boy, in short pants; he had watery eyes 
and the bland expression, nicely balanced 
between cheek and beautiful innocence, 
of the born cockney. He and the four 
other West Hamites kept together as 
the roll was called by the wife of the 
North Petherton doctor, Mrs. Beggs, 
who was the chief billeting officer. 
While this was going on, I had a talk 
with the village schoolmistress, who had 
come down to say goodbye to the chil- 
dren. There were under a dozen chil- 
dren in the North Petherton contingent, 
and she explained that this was because 
so many of them had already been 
fetched home by parents. ““We started 
off with about four hundred, I think it 
was, in 1939,” she said. ‘““The people 
round here have been wonderful to 
them. Lots of the children are going 
to come back as soon as they’re big 
enough, I feel certain. They’ve learned 
to love the country. When they first 
came, it was all very strange to them, 
and they used to pull up the vegetables 





better than that cigar?” 


in the allotments and bring them home, 
thinking they were wild, you know. 
And the stomach aches from stuffing, 
green cider apples! But they soon 
learned.” 

The bus that was to take us to 
Bridgwater station turned up, and the 
smaller boys began to squeal and scuf- 
fle excitedly. Margaret, who had been 
moodily holding the cardboard box that 
contained her tea set, started to scuffle 
too, as though it might lift her spirits. 
One bigger girl of about sixteen, who 
was with her younger brother, was try- 
ing not to cry, but her round pink face 
and round blue eyes were woebegone. 
“Tn 1939 they were crying just as hard 
at the idea of coming here,” Mrs. Beggs 
said, dashing past with a handful of 
papers. “Now, start getting the luggage 
out, everybody!” A group of village 
women, some with babies in push chairs, 
were waiting outside, by the iron rail- 
ings, to say goodbye. One or two of them 
were tearful. A little boy, extraordinar- 
ily neat and holding a large bunch of 
red sweet Williams, was in the midst of 
a harrowing parting with his foster 
mother. Sniffling, he climbed aboard the 


a 


bus; his foster mother stood flapping a 
handkerchief and trying valiantly but 
unsuccessfully to smile. The rest of us 
got aboard too. 

“Goodbye, children!” called Mrs. 
Beggs. “Happy journey!” 

“Goodbye, Mrs. Beggs!” the chil- 
dren called back. 

The bus started, all the women by 
the railings waving and shouting last- 
minute instructions. 

“Cheerio, North Petherton!” Mar- 
garet shouted. She fell back in her seat 
and began scanning the cottages and 
gardens for some final familiar figures 
to wave at. 


HE bus drew up outside Bridg- 

water station, alongside other 
buses that were setting down parties of 
chattering, labelled children holding 
suitcases and parcels. ‘The clerk of the 
Bridgwater Rural District Council, Mr. 
Blay, and his chief billeting officer, Mr. 
Dewar, whom I Had already met, were 
rushing about and sorting out the chil- 
dren according to their labels, with the 
assistance of several other billeting offi- 
cers and some London schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses who had come 
down to act as train escorts. I had been 
taken on as an extra escort (the ratio 
was one escort to every twelve chil- 
dren) and was adorned with a large 
blue label. “Blue this way!” someone 
shouted, and we obediently trooped into 
position on one side of the station yard. 
John shouted goodbye to some friends 
who were marching off into red and 
yellow groups. Margaret, who seemed 
alternately in high spirits and depressed, 
was still mounting guard over her tea 
set. “Mr. Rogers wouldn’t say good- 
bye this morning,” she told me. “’E 
just put “is "and on our shoulders like 
this’—she laid a hand on my own 
shoulder—“and then ’e turned away 
without speaking. ’E gave us two 
pounds each last night.” 

Leonard, who had been watching 
the proceedings with an air of superior 
cunning, like a small fox terrier, sud- 
denly slapped the suitcase he was car- 
rying and shouted, “Pve got a whop- 
pin’ great piece of ’am in ’ere!” 

“So’ve I!” cried Margaret, cheering 
up. 

“They killed the pig specially for 
me,” said Leonard. “I’ve got eggs, 
too.” 

“Where'd you get ’em?” asked Ed- 
die, who had a little down along his 
upper lip and looked as though he was 
about to shoot out of his clothes in all 
directions. : 
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“A HUNDRED MINNOWS 


A hundred minnows, little-finger length, 
Own the slim pond. In sets they make 


Maneuver: all one way 


Change-minded, yet of one mind where clear 


water 


Clouds with their speed an instant; 
All one speed, one purpose, as they veer 
And suddenly close circle; and some leap— 


There! at an unseen fly, 
There! at nothing at all. 


Brown minnows, darkening daily 
Since the thin time, the spring, 
Since nothingness gave birth to such small bones, 


Beat the soft water, fill 
‘The wet world; as one, 


Occupy movement, owning all August 
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Proud minnows. 


“The ’en laid ’em,” said Leonard 
simply. 

“T’ve got a chicken in mine, and a 
lot of bird’s eggs,” said Eddie, slapping 
his box. “Keep clear of my bird’s eggs, 
you kids, see?” 

Mr. Dewar, the chief billeting off- 
cer, came up to me. He was a military- 
mustached man in a sporty check coat 
and a pork-pie hat. “Shan’t be sorry 
when today’s over,” he said. “It’s a 
game getting them off. We’ll still be 
left with some even then. These are 
only the kids who’ve ‘got homes to go 
to and whose parents haven’t been 
bombed out, and so on. Two of these 
boys are taking a couple of young geese 
back to London with them. Want to 
come and have a look?” I followed him 
over to an automobile, out of which two 
boys were lifting a wooden crate from’ 
which an irritable hissing noise was com- 
ing. “Are you going to be able to keep 
them all right at home?” asked Mr. 
Dewar dubiously. “We’ve got grass in 
our back garden,” one of the owners 
said optimistically. “Geese don’t want 
nothin’ much but grass.” 

The billeting officers were beginning 
to shepherd the children into the station 
by groups. Just before our blue party 
moved, a smart-looking young woman 
in the uniform of the St. John’s Am- 





—Mark Van Doren 


bulance Brigade trotted up, accompa- 
nied by one of the officers. She sin- 
gled out the tearful fair girl and her 
brother, parted the hair on each of their 
heads, and peered hastily at their scalps, 
inspected the palms of their hands, and 
trotted off again. “They didn’t come 






for their medical on Friday when we ~ 


all did,” Margaret explained. I asked 
why their heads and hands had been 
inspected. Margaret said it was for 
scabies, a skin disease that evacuees had 
frequently introduced into 
schools. 

‘The spirits of our party mounted 
rapidly as we got past the barrier and 
onto the platform. A number of women 
with shopping baskets on their arms had 
gathered on the footbridge over the 
tracks to watch. “Look at em staring!” 


cried Margaret contemptuously. “Nosy, 
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aren’t they” An old porter was am- 


bling among the children, chaffing them 
in a slow, West Country voice. “How 
many orchards you been in, eh?” he 
was saying. “How many cider apples 
you eaten, eh? And now you'll forget 
us all back in Lunnon, I suppose?” 
The train came in. It was long and 
shabby, and sections of it were already 


crowded with children who had been | 
picked up further down the West — 


Country. 


The children on the plat- — 
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form raised a cheer, and the children — 


on the train piped up in reply. Follow- 
ing the directions of a man with a meg- 
aphone, we got ourselves settled in our 
carriage. In my compartment, which 
had two long plush seats facing each 
other, big enough for four people a side, 
there were the Day twins, Eddie. and 
Gerald, Leonard, myself, and an old 
lady evacuee who for some reason was 
being taken back to London on the chil- 
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“Now for the acid test—does it sell more Fruit Crush?” 


dren’s train. She was a Mrs. Brown, 
from Barking, aged eighty-seven, and 
she had been staying with a married 
daughter in Somerset since the flying 
bombs drove her out of Barking, in 
1944. “T didn’t mind the other sorts,” 
she said, “but with them things comin’ 
over, and the sireen goin’ every 
blessed minute’”—she leaned forward, 
working her almost toothless jaws 


agitatedly—‘‘well, it was no better than 
a livin’ death, that’s what it was, dear.” 

The train remained in the station for 
a while, taking on the luggage. The 
children had immediately prized open 
the small sliding windows and were 
hanging their heads out to watch. The 
Days, being tall, could see out easily; 
so could Eddie, who had stowed away 
his bird’s eggs and a curiously bulging 


sack on the rack. “Potatoes at the bot- 
tom, boots on top,” he explained, pat- 
ting the bulges. When the train fi- 
nally pulled out, there was a thin chorus 
of cheering. Everybody on the plat- 
form stood waving and smiling—the 
old porter and his mates, the local of- 
ficials, the billeting officers. The last 
thing the children saw of Bridgwater 
was a blur of friendly, smiling faces, 





sci) 
calling “‘Goodbye, goodbye! Good 
luck! Come back some time!” 


S the train gathered speed, the chil- 
dren drew back from the win- 
dows. They seemed to be experiencing 
a slight letdown. But John quickly 
produced a paper bag full of pieces of 
cake and passed it around. Mrs. Brown 
accepted a piece, opened her worn 
leather handbag, and placed the cake 
carefully inside, closing the clasp with 
the air of one providently stowing away 
victuals for a dangerous voyage. This 
was only the first installment of an 
almost constant flow of food and drink 
during the four hours of our journey to 
Paddington. All the children had come 
provided with thick country sandwiches 
of bread and cheese or jam, packed by 
their foster parents that morning, and 
sticky paper bags of sweets were cir- 
culated frequently. The Days had 
packages of dates and chocolate. Finally, 
official refreshments were to be served 
by the escorts, just in case anyone got 
hungry. Before long, the children, 
their interest in food temporarily slack, 
were at the windows again. 

We had not gone many miles be- 
fore a competent lady in a plaid tweed 
coat, who turned out to be the chief 
train marshal, dashed down the corri- 
dor, shouting in at our 
compartment, “Keep 
your heads in from 
those windows, can’t 
you?” The children 
drew their heads in un- 
til she had disappeared, 
then glanced at me, 
grinned, and put them 
right back out again. 
They kept them there 
most of the way to Lon- 
don. After a_ while, 
Leonard sat down be- 
side me, his hands on his 
scratched brown knees, 
his face wearing its 
sharp, innocent fox-ter- 
rier expression. When 
I asked him what he 
wanted to do most after 
he got home, he said, 
“See all my sisters.” He 
pointed to Eddie and 
Gerald and said, ‘See 
them boys? They’ve 
got twelve brothers and 
sisters in their family. 
There’s five of em Ed- 
die and Gerald ’aven’t 
even seen. There’s 
some new ones in mine, 
too, I expect.” He 


looked worldly and bored. Then he 
leaped up and announced that he was 
going to the lavatory. He came back 
inside a minute, saying, “Someone in 
there ’as put up a little notice on the 
door sayin’ ‘Engaged.’ ‘They'll be 
married soon, I suppose.” While he 
waited, he amused himself by stand- 
ing in the corridor, making faces at 
some prim little girls in the next com- 
partment. 

Before we had reached Bristol, all 
the bigger boys were black and John 
had a cinder in his eye. I extracted it 


with a corner of a handkerchief. Mar- 


garet said, “You'll be sweeps by the time 
you get ome, all of you,” and virtuous- 
ly ran a pocket comb through her hair. 
The children surveyed the passing fields 
with the expert eyes of the country 
dweller. When they yelled, “Look at 
them poppies in the wheat!,” or, “Coo, 
what a big field of barley!,” it was 
wheat or barley, all right. 

“It’s pretty,” said Margaret, sigh- 
ing. 

Eddie, whose voice ranged between 
a bass bark and a tenor squeak, said that 
he and Gerald had been on a farm and 
they had liked it fine. 

“T done farm work,” said Leonard. 
I done three days’ potatoing, and they 
give me ten and sixpence for it. The 


lady I live with give me a pound. I 
got one pound, thirteen shillings, and 
ninepence.” 


“Well, I got over two pounds, so — 


there,” said Margaret. “Mr. Rogers 
give me two pounds.” Her face dark- 
ened and she looked out at the fields, 
blinking swiftly. 

An escort down the corridor from 
us, a pretty, dark girl in a tweed suit, 
looked in to ask me to lend a hand with 
the refreshments, which were now be- 
ing given out. I followed her up the 
train until we got to the guard’s van, 
where half a dozen W.V.S. workers in 
green overalls were standing behind tea 


urns, churns of milk, and cartons full of | 


individually wrapped buns and sand- 
wiches, Carrying a large jug of milk 
and a box of buns, I started to work my 
way back. Small boys, self-elected as- 
sistants, raced ahead of me, giving out 
paper cups. All the children in my car- 
riage said yes to the milk except one 
individualist who said, ‘‘Naow, I ’ate 
it,’ and remained firm about it, even 
though older, motherly little girls urged 
him, “Go on, Bertie, do! It’s lovely, 
like ice cream—honest!” 

By the time I sat down again, Mar- 
garet had produced from somewhere 
a grubby, obviously much-loved “‘Guide 
to Somerset.” She turned the pages 
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IX tons of freight on the 
beachhead — and another 

ton coming through every month 
—that’s what it takes to keep him 
and every other American 


fighter out there in the Pacific. 


And this summer millions of 
others are on the way to join him 
— moving clear across the con- 
tinent and halfway round the 
world to finish a gruelling, 
stepped-up job that demands 
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more and more help from all 


of us. 


So day and night you are seeing 
the greatest westward move- 
ment of passengers and freight 
in history —a movement that, 
since victory came in Europe, 
has changed in direction but not 


in volume. 
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while every freight car must 


be loaded quickly, emptied 
promptly and hurried back to 


work. 


The job is to “keep ’em rolling.” 
The railroads still need the co- 
operation of shippers, of travel- 
ers, of the armed services, of 
the government —the superb 
cooperation which has so vitally 
aided in doing the toughest 


transportation job ever tackled. 
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slowly. Leonard looked over her shoul- 
der, his head on one side. “The Quan- 
tocks,” he read. “I been there! That’s 


where the farm was where I did pota- 
toing! They give’us strawberries and 
heriies there!” 

“Did you go to the Cheddar 
Gorge?” asked Margaret. “Oh, it was 
lovely. “They’ve got stalactites and 
stalagmites. One bit looks just like a 
little village where it’s 
reflected in the water.” 

‘“‘Nether Stowey,”’ 
Leonard read, ‘I know 
it! I been there!” 

“Nether Stowey was 
the of the poet 
said Mar- 
guidebook 


> 
ome 


garet in a 
voice. 

“I ‘seen im!” said 
Leonard. “Coleridge, a chap with long 
’air. I seen ?im walkin’ down the street 
there.” 

“Don’t be barmy,” said Margaret. 
“Coleridge is dead, silly.” 

“Well, I seex’im,” Leonard insisted, 
“or, anyway, ’e was a poet, cos ’is ’air 
was ’anging round ’is shoulders. That’s 
where Aunt Ettie comes from,” he said, 
banging a finger down on a photograph 
of a whitewashed and thatched village. 
“Aunt Ettie is the lady I live with,” he 
said, blinking his sandy lashes. 

“You'll be able to show your mum 
where you been, dear,” said Mrs. 
Brown to Margaret. 

“Yes,” Margaret said in a flat voice, 
and shut the book. She jumped to her 
feet, hit her twin a crack on the back, 
and cried, “Lemme look out of the win- 
dow now, can’t you!” 

The children began to sing, in ragged, 
wavering bursts. They sang “Bless Em 
All, Bless’Em All” and “Roll Out the 
Barrel.” Their favorite was “I’m Up 
From Zummerzet, Where the Cider 
Apples Grow.” When we stopped at a 
station, they yelled out of the window to 
men working on the tracks, “‘Hi, Mis- 
ter, what’s this place? Is it London yet? 
What’s the time, Mister?”? Whenever 
signalmen or linesmen caught sight of 
the train filled with singing, waving 
children, their expressions would 
change and they would smile and wave 
and make the V sign. Porters waved, 
and stout countrywomen waiting at 
crossings flourished their baskets; the 
green English countryside was giving 
the children a sendoff in the best René 
Clair manner. 


S we got near London, the ten- 
sion grew. I suggested that every- 
body try to tidy up. John’s face and 








hands were smudged, his hair was 
bristling wildly, and his tie was under 
one ear. In four hours a mysterious 
thing had happened: starting out a coun- 
try boy, he now looked like a London 
kid again. The approaches to Padding- 
ton are hideously funereal, and the chil- 
dren seemed overawed. ‘Coo, isn’t it 
dark!” said Leonard. Pointing to a 
modest-sized building, he said, ‘Coo, 
look at that whoppin’ 
great ’ouse!”” To an eye 
that for five years had 
been accustomed to meas- 
ure by Somerset stand- 
ards, it was mammoth. 

When the long train 
slid into the station, one 
of the train marshals 
came along the corridor, 
warning us not to get 
out until we were told. This would 
have been impossible anyway, because 
we had been locked into the carriages. 
Presently a porter came running alone: 
and unlocked us. The children tum- 
bled out, chattering, squeaking, stretch- 
ing themselves like puppies let out of a 
hamper. John took charge of the basket 
Mrs. Brown was carrying and Eddie 
helped her off the train. After a few 
minutes’ wait, we got the order from 
the train marshals to move off, and the 
cavalcade trooped along the platform. 
‘The heavy luggage had been taken care 
of at Bridgwater, but every child car- 
ried something= seam -paper parcels, 
string bags from which bottles of pke- 
Re fruit or jars of jam bulged, bun- 
dles of sweet peas and roses, such little 
treasures as kites and butterfly nets. 
Mrs. Brown toddled along, spry and 
beaming, beside John. We streamed 
up a ramp, halting two or three times 
as the pathway grew congested. The 
organization seemed first-rate. One by 
one, a fleet of red London Passenger 
Transport double-decker motorbuses 
drew up alongside the curb outside the 
station, loaded up with children, and 
moved off. We lost Mrs. Brown there. 
She was put on another bus. 

The Days, Eddie and Gerald, 
Leonard, and I clambered to the top 
deck of our bus, which moved off as 
soon as we had sat down. Another 
escort, a young woman in a red mackin- 
tosh, told me that we were heading for 
the first dispersal point, a London 
County Council school in Bow. There 
the children would be fed, sorted ac- 
cording to their labels, then sent off by 
bus again to their district dispersal points, - 
which were their local schools, where 
their families would take over. 

In twenty minutes we got to the first 
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school. The children had been fairly 
quiet on the trip. They looked as though 
they found the noise, the crowds push- 
ing along the pavements, the traffic 
hard to take. Margaret started to read 
out the name over every shop front 
aloud, apparently preparing to get fa- 
miliar with this new town as if it were 
no larger than cozy North Petherton. 
Presently the never-ending string of 
shops seemed to oppress her and she 
stopped. A lady in a fashionable hat, 
waiting at a bus stop, saw us approach- 
ing and stepped forward, raising a lan- 
guid finger. She was astonished when 
the bus swept past. “Don’t she look 
funny?” said Leonard, equally aston- 
ished. At last we drew up behind an- 
other bus outside the school, and the 
children and I scrambled out. A man 
who was plainly the headmaster was 
waiting to welcome them, along with 
half a dozen women teachers. John 
and Margaret and the rest clattered 
into the school and upstairs to a big 
classroom, where they sat down at long 
trestle tables laid with a cold sup- 
per. This seemed to me fine organiza- 
tion, too. Just at the proper moment, 
when their spirits might have been sink- 
ing, the children’s stomachs were being 
stoked up comfortably with food and 
drink. One of the teachers suggested 
that I sit down and eat too. We had a 
bit of corned beef and a sausage roll, 
vegetable salad, bread and butter, fruit 
jelly, and custard. The children had 
orange drinks. John caught my eye 
and winked. He was merry and ex- 
cited. I don’t believe that he was think- 
ing of North Petherton at all. Margaret 
was saying resignedly, “I suppose Mum 
will-want us to get all cleaned up and 
go round payin’ visits to everybody in 
our street.” Eddie addressed an imag- 
inary hostess in a mincing imitation of 
an English upper-class voice, “Aw, 
hare yew, Mrs. Jones? Quaite 
browned off, I see, Mrs. Jones. “Tut, 
tut!” The other children giggled. 
Presently the West Ham party was 
collected in a small classroom decorated 
with brightly colored pictures of “Four 
and Twenty Blackbirds,” ‘‘Bopeep,” 
and so on, and we waited for the roll 
to be called again. The children sat 
patiently, clasping their bundles with 
the now familiar, pathetic resignation of 
the experienced refugee in the process 
of being shipped somewhere else. A 
young woman teacher entered and 
started the proceedings by crying brisk- 
ly, “Now, who wants to go to the 
lavatory!” After that, the children 
came up to her one by one and she en- 
tered their names and addresses of their 
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labels on index cards. It seemed im- 
probable that any of the returning evac- 
uees would get lost in transit. 

The Days and I trooped out again 
and boarded our last bus, which was 
going to take us to the school in Plais- 
tow, a district adjacent to West Ham. 
We sat on top once more, and the bus 
rolled along slowly but swaying a great 
deal. The children were now very sub- 
dued. Plaistow is right down by the 
docks, in a section that was as badly 
bombed as any. The ruins stretched mile 
after mile, only slightly more grim than 
the dingy little houses that were stand- 
ing; ragwort and loosestrife had sprung 
up, yellow and pink, among the 
chaotic eruption inside the shell of an 
old church. I had forgotten that most 
of the children had never seen a bombed 
area. Ichey were completely silent for 
a while, and then they began to gasp: 
“Look at that! Coo, look at that!” 
“Oh, oh! O-oh, look what they done 
to the church! Isn’t that a shame?” 
““Coo, used there to be ’ouses there?” 
“Course there was ’ouses there!” 
“Then what ’appened to the people liy- 
in’ in them?” ‘“They was all dead, 
with their ’eads blown off, I suppose. 
Oh, oh! Looook!” As they talked, 
they kept darting from one side of the 
bus to the other. By the time we reached 
the docks, the novelty had worn off and 
they sat quietly but still staring as 
though they could not believe their eyes. 

Presently a yip from Eddie told me 
that we were getting near the end of 
our journey. “Look!” he shouted. 
“There’s the old Majestic!” It was a 
cinema. The children, squealing, read 
out loud the billings of 
next week’s, too, as : 
though they were in- 
tensely thrilling. Every- 
body began to jump up 
and down and watch for 
other landmarks. 

“There’s the West 
Ham Park!” cried Mar- 
garet, as we passed some 
trees and flower beds. 

“We used to go and 
watch the trains there!” 
hollered John, pointing 
to a railway bridge. 
Maggie?” 

The bus rumbled on, and suddenly, 
in a voice breaking with excitement, his 
eyes starting out of his head, Eddie 
bawled, ‘““There’s your mum, John! 
Look! There’s your mum wavin’!” On 
the pavement by the entrance of a school 
building stood a very tall woman, a lit- 
tle round gray felt hat pulled down on 
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her head, and a pretty, young girl in a 
red jacket, both waving desperately. 
Our bus pulled up alongside them. 
“That’s my mother! That’s my sis- 
ter!” gasped Margaret, floundering to 
the side of the bus. “Alloa, Mum!” 
The tall woman looked exactly like 
John. She smiled up at Margaret and 
called out, in a rush, a question that 
sounded as though it had been in her 
mind for days: “Are you glad to be 
back?” .The twins called down sturdi- 
ly, “Yes!” Their mother’s face relaxed 
and became altogether happy... The 
Days ran down the stairs and fell into 
the arms of their mother and their eldér 
sister, who hugged John, tweaked his 
tie stralatit, Se ruffled his hair in one 
comprehensive g gesture. : 


pes seemed no point in looking 
after the Days any longer, so I 
went into the school, whose main class- 
room was quickly jared with excited, 

reunited families and parents Seenras. 
searching for children to be reunited 
with. One of the masters was smilingly 
calling for silence. I saw Mrs. Day 
come in with the twins and heard her 
say proudly to the master as they pushed 
their way through the crowd, “‘Look at 
the tall new daughter I’ve got, Mr, 
Marshall!” Parents and children were 
all asking questions and not waiting for 
the answers, laughing, and apparently 
trying to cover years in a few minutess 
Kadie and Gerald were next to me, 
manfully puffing cigarettes offered 
them by their-mother, a rather good- 
looking red-haired woman. I spotted 
Leonard after a moment. He was 
standing beside his 
mother and a girl, who 

was obviously one of the 
grownup sisters he had 
been wanting to see. 
The sister was carrying 

a large, pale baby, prob- 

ably one of the new 
brothers or sisters for 
whom Leonard had 
been prepared. He still 
wore his self-contained 
cockney air of being 
2 ready for anything and 
he was staring pierc-* 
ingly and critically at the baby. The 
schoolmaster had finally succeeded in 
getting a moment’s silence. He climbed 
up on’a table and said that he would: 
read the names of the children and 
that the parents must then come up 
and sign what I gathered was a sort 
of receipt for them. One of the first 
names he yelled was Day. Mrs. Day 


called out, “Here!,” and made her 
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‘way, smiling radiantly, to the table. 


The escort girl in the red mackintosh 


- appeared at my elbow. She said, “If 


a 


you want to see an evacuation problem, 
look over in that corner. ‘The little boy 
didn’t want to come home, and his fos- 
ter parents didn’t want to let him go, 
but his real parents insisted. Before they 
got him safely on the train, he got away 
once, and he had to travel with the train 
marshal in case he tried to give them the 
slip again. His parents seem nice peo- 
ple, don’t they? It must be awful for 
thent.” The little boy, who was about 
ten, was standing against the wall, 
clasping a small suitcase. He had an 
expression of absolute despair and was 
staring sullenly at the ground. His 
father, a soldier, was glancing round 
embarrassedly, as though he wished he 
were somewhere else. The mother bent 
over the boy, evidently asking him some 
questions. She was a young, pretty wom- 
an, but at the moment she was obviously 
cross aad wretched. Frowning help- 
lessly; She asked the boy something, and 
I saw his lips form the word “No.” He 
did not look at her. She straightened 
up, glancing angrily at the other family 
parties round her. The child set his 
small suitcase on the floor and sat down 
on it, trying to make himself very in- 
significant in his corner. Suddenly he 
turned his face to the wall and laid his 
forehead against it in a quiet, curiously 
adult movement of grief. 

I was not sorry to hear Mrs. Day’s 
voice beside me. “John and Margaret 
say you’re the lady who travelled up 
with them and that you saw Mr. Rog- 
ers in North Petherton,” she said, 
shaking hands warmly. “Oh, -they’ve 
had a beautiful home there! Mr. 
Rogers is a good man, he is. I'll get 
thenf*té sit down and write to him to- 
night. I’ve missed them terrible—I’m 
a widow, you know, and it’s been just 
me and the girl alone all through the 
blitz and the flying bombs. and then 
these rockets—but I wouldn’t think of 
them comin’ back, even when it seemed 
quiet. I left them until the last, be- 
cause I knew what it was goin’ to 
mean to Mr. Rogers to lose them, and 
their letters were so lovely. I almost 
didn’t like to fetch them back now.” 

Mrs. Day said that her home was 
just behind the school and asked me to 
come and see it. The twins were still 
gabbling away with their elder sister 
and being hailed by old friends. Mrs. 
Day and I walked out of a side door in- 
to a street of shabby little houses. I 
guessed the house immediately, for it had 
flags over its doorway and, among the 
flags, the inscription, elaborately worked 
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out in red-white-and-blue wire, ““WEL- 
COME HOME, JOHN AND MARG.” “The 
girl did it,” said Mrs. Day, smiling 
proudly, “but she ran out of wire, so 
she could only put ‘Marg’ instead of 
‘Margaret.’ ” 

The inside of the house was shabby, 
too, as though the bombs had shaken it 
about. ‘The paper was hanging off the 
walls in places and Mrs. Day said apol- 
ogetically that the place needed a lot 
of fixing. In the back kitchen the tea 
kettle was on the hob, and at the center 
of the table was a large fruitcake, coy- 
ered with a plate to keep off the flies. 
“I saved up some rations and made it 
for their treat,” said Mrs. Day. “Stay 
and try a piece with us, do.” But I said 
[ had to go. Before I left, Mrs. Day 
showed me photographs of her two old- 
er sons, who were in the Army, one in 
Africa, the other in Germany. She also 
had snapshots of a spectacled little girl 
and a grinning little boy, whom I tried 
to recognize as John and Margaret. 
“That’s what they looked like when 
they went to North Petherton,” said 
Mrs. Day. ‘Sort of difficult to believe 
now, isn’t it?” 

As Mrs. Day and I stood in the door- 
way, the twins came flying down the 
street, arms linked with their sister’s. 
They said, “Cheerio,” grinning shyly, 
and we all shook hands. They were 
dishevelled but appeared to be immense- 
ly happy. 

After I had walked a short distance 
down the street, I glanced back at the 
house. The flags and the sign welcom- 
ing the children home made a fine spot 
of color in the drab row of houses. Mr. 
Rogers’ doll’s butcher shop in the quiet 
North Petherton street was a long way 


off. It must have seemed very quiet 


there now. 
—Motvuim Pantrer-DowneEs 


Q. When walking down the street with 


one or two men, who walks where? 

A. The man always walks on the side 
nearest the street. That goes back to the 
days when men’s swords interfered with a 
lady’s stride. You walk in the middle if 
you're lucky enough to have two swains. 

—Il¥’oman’s Home Companion. 


Where did they wear those swords? 
e 


RIP VAN WINKLE DEPARTMENT 


[From the World (“Call Me Flash”) 
Telegram, July 18, 1945 | 


Provipence, R. I.—Election commis- 
sioners report that in the event of a close 
election Nov. 7 it is possible that voters 
will not know who is President until Rhode 
Island counts its soldier’s ballots on Dec. 
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THE RACE TRACK 


Dog Days 


LTHOUGH there were plenty of 
races at Jamaica last week, there 
isn’t a great deal that can be said 

about them except that they were races. 
Even the Wakefield Stakes, won by Mis- 
leader, and the Nancy ae Purse, won 
by Price Level, offered no reason for 
thinking that the breed of 
race horsesissuddenly improv- 
ing. And the Questionnaire 
Handicap, won by Eurasian, 
wasn’t anything to get ex- 
cited about, either. The only 
horseplayers who were really 
pleased with the Question- 
naire were the cliché experts 
who always back the outsider 
in a three-horse race and who 
believe that a stakes winner eventually 
runs back to his best form. “There were 
five runners in the Questionnaire, but 
tote tickets were sold on only three en- 
tries. “This was because of the five 
horses, two each had been entered by 
those two friendly old claiming-race 
rivals, Hirsch Jacobs and Sol Rutchick. 
The winner, Eurasian, is a Rutchick 
runner, who hadn’t done much since he 
galloped off with the Travers Stakes in 
1943. He didn’t win one of his eleven 
starts last year and had won only one 
out of ten this season. In the Question- 
naire, though, he led for the entire mile 
and five furlongs, barely outlasting 
Olympic Zenith, who seems to be al- 
ways in the money but seldom a winner. 


The cliché experts did all right. 


ELL, here we are at Belmont 

again, and, while it may not have 
quite the charm of Saratoga, it’s cer- 
tainly the next best thing. ‘The schedule 
of the stakes races, particularly those for 
the older horses, has been rearranged, 
so you'd better get out your pencil. The 
United States Hotel Stakes, which will 
bring out some of the better two-year- 
olds, and the Travers, in which Pavot 
won’t have Gallorette to worry about, 
will be run this Saturday. The Whit- 
ney Stakes is down for August 15th. 
Devil Diver, who was retired per- 
manently last week because of an old 
foot injury, won’t be in it. Gallorette 
isn’t in the Alabama Stakes on August 
16th, and Busher, who won the Ar- 
lington Handicap in Chicago last Sat- 
urday, isn’t likely to be on hand for 
it, either. (If you want the winner, my 
guess is Price Level.) The Saratoga 
Special and the $50,000 Saratoga 


Handicap, usually run later in the 





month, are booked for August 18th. 
The Spinaway, for which Beaugay, 
War Kilt, Boojie, and Mush Mush are 
among the two hundred and twelve 
eligibles, comes on August 23rd. The 
Saratoga Cup, traditionally a last-day- 
of-the-meeting fixture, has been moved 
up to August 25th, changing 
places with the Merchants 
and Citizens Handicap. 


Y heart has been sad 
for the breeders. of 
thoroughbreds, who have 
been in dithers for weeks lest 
the bottom drop out of the 
yearling market because of 
O.D.T. restrictions on ship- 
ping race horses, but it is back to normal 
again. Wayfarers home from the 
Keeneland sales in Kentucky tell me 
that everybody bid on everything. Even 
a one-eyed colt, they say, brought 
$6,700. Four hundred and five year- 
lings were sold for $3,134,150, an 
average of $7,739 a head, which is an 
all-time high. Although she had lively 
competition from Mrs. Dodge Sloane, 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. Graham again won 
the Miss Keeneland Sales title hands 
down. She bought eleven colts and five 
fillies for $310,700. (In 1918 the two 
hundred and seventy-four yearlings 
auctioned off at Saratoga brought 
$303,370, and one of them was a colt 
named Man o” War.) She paid $46,000 
for a Blue Larkspur-Risk bay filly, a 
half sister of Beaugay, who has done 
so well for her Maine Chance stable; 
$41,000 each for two colts, one 
by Blenheim II out of Black Wave, the 
other by Blue Larkspur out of Faucille 
@Or; $33,000 for a colt by Blenheim 
IT out of War Risk; $31,000 for a colt 
by Eight Thirty out of Decolte, and 
$30,000 for a.colt by Heliopolis out of 
Evening Tide. Only one animal went 
for less than four figures. That was a 
filly by Kayteekel. Walter P. Chrysler, 
Jr., gave $700 for her. But then, one 
of Mr. Chrysler’s hobbies is, I am in- 
formed, the collecting of curiosities. 
—Avupax MINor 


“That you, Venegas?” A soft, purring 
voice spoke, in excellent English with a 
cultured American intonation. 

“Yes,” said the Argentino in an Eng- 
lish far less perfect—From “Steps in the 
Dark,” by Marten Cumberland. 


Still, it’s idiomatic. 
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NOTES ON LIBERATED MILAN 


Jury 29 (By wIRELEss) 
HEN I first.saw Milan, at the 


beginning of May, it looked 

like a slice of hell. 
the shabby green trams were running 
and some of the inhabitants were going 
about their routines, but the whole place 
seemed stunned and stopped, and the 
bloodless, undernourished people, dressed 
in any old cloth that could protect their 
skins, seemed to have been fixed, by the 
long months of the German oppression, 
the Allied bombings, and the fierce civil 
war, in a condition of permanent strain. 
The children, especially, were appall- 
ing: they had acquired, as they were 
growing up, expressions of indignation 
and apprehension which were now as 
much a part of their faces as malnutri- 
tion was of their bones. The _ half- 
grown boys in their teens, exhilarated 
by getting a chance to let themselves 
go against somebody, were cruising 
around in cars with machine guns, 
looking for Fascist collaborators to 
shoot. A hotel in which the Germans 
had tried desperately to fortify them- 
selves was still surrounded by barri- 
cades and barbed wire. And Ameri- 
cans who invaded the S.S. headquarters 
found the Germans’ police dogs and por- 
nographic pictures, and over the 
whole city hung the stink of the 4, 
killing of Mussolini and his fol- 
lowers, the exhibition of their 
bodies in public, and the defile- 
ment of them by the crowd. 
Italians would stop you in the 
bars and show you photographs 
they had taken of it. 

The Albergo Diana of those 
days, taken over for the Amer- 
ican Army, had the grisliness of 
all reminders of the old holiday 
tourist Europe as one finds them 
still clinging to the carcass left by 
the recent convulsions and blast- 
ings. The cool, white-tiled cor- 
ridors of bedrooms, the views of 
the Villa d’Este, the coy little 
plaques in the wall that in- 
dicated by a series of pictures 
(thus avoiding complications of 
language) which button you 
were to press for the waiter, 
which for the valet, and which 
for the chambermaid—all these 
comforts and amenities of the 
traveller seemed _ sickeningly 
stale and mendacious, like the 
few old shopworn volumes of 
Tauchnitz novels that some of 
the bookstores had brought 
out for the Allies. And the 


Some of 


desk clerks, lift boys, and waiters, 
though they were going through all 
their old motions and speaking an 
adequate English, as they had just been 
speaking an adequate:German, were 
somewhat upset by the new arrivals 
(they would probably not have been 
surprised to have had to receive the Jap- 
anese next) and had little to ac- 
commodate them with. The maitre 
d’hotel, in full dress in the dining room, 
was presiding over homely dinners of 
bully beef and Army greens, reinforced 
by large, hard wafers that rather re- 
sembled dog biscuits and were the sole 
local contribution. 

Today, however, two months and a 
half later, the Diana is completely trans- 
figured. A rest hotel for American 
soldiers, it must be one of the pleasantest 
places in Italy. The hotel people have 
got back into their smooth routine, and 
it seems quite natural to the guests to 
be well taken care of. The food and 
wine are by far the best I have had since 
I have been in Europe, and you eat, to 
the accompaniment of music, at wick- 
er tables with blue-and-white-checked 
cloths, in a charming outdoor dining 
room full of the leafage of plants and 
vines and shaded by chestnuts and oaks, 








in the branches of which is suspended a 
sort of decorative roofing of Japanese 
mats. There is an admirably equipped 
bar and a great atmosphere of parties 
and dates. The guests are capturing 
and bringing to dinner some remarkably 
good-looking girls, 


HE women here, in general, are 
marvellous. They don’t have the 
natural chic which is almost universal 
in Rome, but they are on a much higher 
level. “They give—like almost every- 
thing about Milan, in contrast to almost 
everything about Rome—an impression 
of independence and strength. They 
have broad backs, and there is a splendid 
type, with blond—often but not al- 
ways dyed—shoulder-length chevelure. 
I was impressed by one girl on a bicycle 
who, riding without hands, put her 
arms up to smooth back her done-up, 
pale-blond hair; and I passed, at a table 
on the sidewalk, where she was having a 
drink with a man, what seemed to me 
one of the prettiest girls I had ever seen 
anywhere, another blond, with live- 
ly brown eyes and provocative arched 
eyebrows, who was wearing on her 
bare feet, instead of the usual wooden 
clogs, a pair of red-leather, high-heeled 
shoes that she had somehow suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of. She 
made me imagine what would 
be possible for these women if 
they really had clothes and cos- 
" metics. 


\ i J HEN I was here just after 
the arrival of the Allies, 


the walls were covered with 
bills that said, in English, ““Hur- 
rah for the Anglo-Saxon Liber- 
ators.” But there were also in- 
scriptions of a different kind, 
painted, it is said, by the Fascists, 
and they are still left up, though 
the others have disappeared: 
“Museo Distrutto, Casa Incen- 
diata dat Liberatori Anglosas- 
sont. Milanest, Riflettete!” And 
they have invented a play on 
words: “Anglosassoni,” “A ssas- _ 
sini.” These reproaches meet 
you all over the city, wherever 
buildings have been bombed. 
And it is true that the Allies 
attacked Milan as indiscrimi- 
nately as the Germans ever did 
London. Most of this damage 
was done in August, 1943, 
when we were trying to force 
Badoglio’s hand by a series of 
bombings that could hardly 
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have hit more cultural monuments if 
the policy had been to destroy them. 
La Scala has been gutted, the finest 
churches are half reduced to rubble, 
some of the best sculpture on the cathe- 
dral has been shattered, and of the re- 
fectory containing Leonardo’s “Last 
Supper” there is nothing 
left but a shell. 


HOUGH La Scala 


is blind and silent, 
the Scala orchestra and 
opera company are still 
performing in other 
places. I went to a Scala 
concert in the courtyard 
of the old Sforzesco cas- 
tle, with its heraldry of 
gold-crested blue drag- 
ons devouring anguished victims and 
its immense and once formidable moat, 
now comfortably planted with cab- 
bage and squash. The orchestra played 
Bloch, Ravel, and Debussy, and Hinde- 
mith’s symphony ‘‘Mathis der Mahler,” 
and the delicate and subtle pieces were 
traced with an exquisite faithfulness 
that made much of the music in New 
York seem vulgar. The place was 
jammed, and the Dirge of the Bloch 
Concerto Grosso was incongruously dis- 
turbed by the roarings of people who 
were besieging the doors. I got in- 
to conversation with an exceptionally 
well-dressed man sitting next to me. 
He didn’t care much for modern mu- 
sic, and Hindemith was way beyond 
him. He had been very much alarmed, 
he said, by a report that the Allies were 
to leave. They mustn’t go away, he in- 
sisted; he was ux borghese, and he was 
sure that if they did, there would be 
terrible civil war and the Communists 
would bring in the Russians. 


BOOK in a bookshop is called 


“Arrigo Beyle, Milanese.” Sten- 
dhal adored Milan and wanted this in- 
scribed on his tombstone. He must 
have loved the boxes of La Scala, the 
long, solidly built-up streets, the pale 
pinnacles of lace on the Duomo,, the 
peculiar dry blue of the sky—sempre 
un poco stanco, as a poem in a Roman 
paper said the other day—the moun- 
tains beyond the town, as I saw them 
the first time that I came here: a puri- 
fied, dimmed slate blue, designed in 
sharp lines but presented in a softened 
perspective, with the silvery snow on 
their ridges; or, as I have seen them on 
this second trip, scarcely by a shade 
darker than the blue of the sky behind 
them, so that the mottling§ of snow 
seem a pattern on a background of taut 





silk. I forget about Stendhal’s adven- 
tures in Milan. He came here first with 
Napoleon’s army, and he would have 


fallen in love with some countess. He 


would have done his incessant, inex- 
haustible, illegible, cipher-screened writ- 
ing that made up his secret and personal 
life, and he would have 
been sustained from with- 
out by the energy, the 
sound relations, the up- 
right spine of the city. 
It does not seem out of 
keeping here to find a 
statue of Leonardo or a 
street named after Dante, 
whereas in Rome the 


Bruno appears to have 
fallen into ignominy in 
the squalid and swarming market of 
the square in which he was burned. 


SAW another of those horrifying 

children: a very tall and ill-fed boy 
in absurd short pants—probably be- 
cause he had no others—with drawn 
face, frowning brows, glazed-blue eyes. 
They look as if they had been frozen 
by the Gorgon. 


NDER the patched glass of the 

big Galleria, where the Milanese 
go in the afternoon for ices, vermouth, 
and cakes, I sat down, at one of the 
outside cafés, with a young American 
officer, a tall fellow in a forest-green 
uniform, who had been hammered into 
hardness and seriousness by his experi- 
ences of the war. He seemed to have 
been principally engaged in laying mines 
against the Germans and in detecting 
and digging up the enemy’s mines. I 
already had some sort of idea of what 
this exceedingly dangerous work was 
like, as I had been down along the 
coast in Littoria, which is still planted 
with thousands of mines, ours and the 
Germans’ both, so that large areas of 
that important region are still impossi- 
ble for cultivation. The little pins that 
explode the mines are so sensitive that 
the wind bowing the grass is sometimes 
enough to set them off, and the mine dig; 
gers and the malaria-control workers, as 
well as the fishermen and the coun- 
try people, are constantly getting blown 
up. 

This lieutenant explained to me at 
length the mechanism and technique of 
mines, drawing me little diagrams and 
showing a very keen interest in his sub- 
ject. There was the German kind that 
had two charges, the first of which blew 
it out of the ground and the second of 
which caused it to burst in the air and 


monument to Giordano . 








scatter enormous pieces of shot like ball 


bearings. Later, the Germans had im- 
proyed on this with thick, jagged pieces 
of wire that gave a “‘terrible slash.” The 
Americans had taken over this idea and 
turned out a model that was even worse. 
Hunting-mines was a very delicate busi- 
ness. There was one kind that had a 
hole in the pin that you could pass a 
wire through to prevent it from going 
off, but if they didn’t have that, you just 
had to take a chance. You dragged 
them out of the ground with long ropes 
and exploded them at a distance with 
T.N.T. If there were fragments of 
shell around, the mine detectors weren’t 
much good, because they responded to 
the presence of any kind of metal. For 
the “Bakelite jobs” that the Germans 
used later, the detector was no good at 
all. Then there were quantities of 
dummy mines that the Germans had put 
in to fool us and that had to be removed 
with just as much care as if they had 
been real ones. In the case of the leaping 
mines, you could see what was coming 
and throw yourself on your face, and 
one man who had done this had sur- 
vived and got the Purple Heart. An- 
other had thrown himself against the 
mine to protect the men who were with 
him, and they had named one of the 
new bridges after him. The lieutenant 
said that he had once been blown yards 
away from where he was standing, and 
that once, after one of these incidents, 
when he had gone over and started to 
talk to his men, he had suddenly fainted 
away. With booby traps, you had no 
guide: you just had to suspect every- 
thing. Once a Britisher and an Ameri- 
can had gone into a suspected house to 
search it room by room. ‘The American 
had sat down on a bed and the whole 
house had blown up and left him among 
the ruins holding a piece of the bed; the 
Englishman, who had been downstairs, 
had suffocated under the heap before 
they could get him out. 

But in spite of the shortcomings of 
the Germans, you did have to hand it 
to them: all these mines and things were 
wonderful work. The lieutenant had 
acquired a clockwork time bomb of the 
kind that had destroyed the Naples post 
office a week after the Germans had 
left. He talked about it as if it were 
a rare book or print—said that there 
were only seven or eight extant. It was 
made beautifully—all of aluminum. He 
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had set it without the explosive, and it 
had gone off within two minutes of the 
time. I realized, in talking to him, how 
the younger generations of Americans 
are being affected by the war. During 
the last war, in which we were less 
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deeply involved, there was a humani- 
tarlan reaction against the practice of 
war itself, but in this one the German 
methods have ended by making every- 
body more callous and by interesting the 
practical Americans in the technical side 
of war-making, as if mechanized, large- 
scale homicide were a desirable aim in 
itself. 

The lieutenant did not think much 
of the Italians, who, he said, had laid 
down on the war just when the critical 
moment had come. He told me that, a 
few nights before, he had walked out 
of a bar with an Italian girl and run 
into a gang of young men who wanted 
to grab her and shave her head—a pen- 
alty which has been sometimes inflicted 
for going out with Allied soldiers—but 
he had called some other Americans out 
of the and they had completely 
cleaned up on the Italians. He said that 
it was the best fight he had had since he 
had been in Italy. 


bar, 


HE following day, in the Galleria, 

an Italian at the next table spoke to. 
me in very good English. He was neat, 
precise, gray, and well dressed—evi- 
dently some sort of businessman. He 
felt very strongly that the Allies ought 
to stay and keep order in Italy. The 
working classes were threatening trou- 
ble—not because they were naturally 
bad but because they were misled by 
their leaders. 


TRANSLATION of Karl 

Marx’s “Das Kapital” has ap- 
peared in almost all the bookstores. It is 
queer to see it displayed in the win- 
dows between a new 
translation of Catullus 
and a new edition of 
Rimbaud—and along 
with Gide’s “L’Im- 
moraliste” and Barbey 
d’Aurevilly on dandy- 
ism. The Italians seem 
to have been cut oft 
during their twenty 
years of Fascism from 
the main cultural cur- 
rents of the world, and, 
though they are trans- 


2 seen tne nent 
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lating contemporary 
books, their reading is 


still rather out of date. It is as if they 
had discovered Marx at the same mo- 
ment as Rimbaud, and just as in litera- 
ture they regard the fiz de stécle as very 
advanced aie daring, so in politics they 
are still in the period when Commu- 
nism was seriously Marxist: they don’t 
know that in the Soviet Union Marx 
and Lenin have gone by the board and 


did not know. 
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that the Russians, for better or worse, 
are unlikely to encourage or support 
a really subversive working-class move- 
ment. 

The class lineup that you find in con- 
versation with the people appears even 
among these bookstores. A sign in one 
of the shops in the Galleria says, “Libri 
socialistict non si vendono qui.” 


WENT to one of the American 

officials in the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment. He was a big, agreeable, well- 
meaning man. [ arriv ed at a moment 
of crisis. “Here’s the story,” he said. 
“There was a jailbreak in the prison last 
Tuesday and thirty-six men escaped— 
all Partisans but none of them politi- 
cal prisoners; they were all in for regu- 
lar crimes that ranged from robbery 
to rape. he guards were Partisans, 
too, and now [ll have to change them 
for Carabinieri, which I’ve been want- 
ing to do all along. But now, according 
to the reports we get, there’s going 
to be a demonstration—it’s supposed 
to start at four o’clock right outside in 
the square, and then march to the prison 
and protest.” Who were doing the 
demonstrating, I asked. Why, a lot of 
Italian war prisoners who had just come 
back from Germany. But what was the 
point of the protest? “Why, they'll 
probably be demanding more food. 
They want to show people they are 
starved—they certainly do look it,” he 
added. But what was the connection be- 
tween that and the jailbreak: I did my 
best to pin him down but got no satisfac- 
tory answer, and I felt that he really 
“They are always hav- 
ing demonstrations,” 
he said. 

At this moment— 
like a scene in a play 
—a large British secu- 
rity man entered, with 
a small, red-faced, and 
bewildered American 
major in his wake. 
“There'll be no dem- 
onstration,” said this 
representative of Allied 
police power, a quiet- 
spoken fellow of enor- 
mous girth and men- 
acing, strong-arm 
aplomb. ‘‘We’ve been over to their head- 
quarters—they’re just across the square. 
I told ’em that if they marched to the 
jail, we'd have a reception committee 
there, and we’d extend to ’em the hospi- 
tality of A.M.G.—we had cells there 
empty and ready for ’em, where we'd be. 
glad to put em up. When we came in, 
they were loungin’ all about, and I told 
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em to stand up and show some cour- 
tesy. And there’s not goin’ to be a 
demonstration. 
about after I talked to ’em like a lot of 
blue flies. It was just like when we 
talked to Togliatti [the leader of the 
Communist Party and Minister of Jus- 
tice in the new Parri government]. He 
thought he was goin’ to make a speech, 
and then he decided not to make 
one.” 

The security man went off to the 
prison—just to make sure, as he said— 
and the major remained behind. The 
high official showed me a handful of 
literature which announced a giant 
demonstration—presented as a_ public 
festivity—in celebration of Bastille Day. 
The invitation to the high official had 
on it a curious symbol that I had already 
seen on all the posters advertising this 
celebration with which the city was 
plastered; and it dawned on me now 
that this thing that looked a little like 
the head of a bird was the Phrygian 
liberty cap, the symbol of the French 
Revolution, drawn, however, in such a 
way that it was not necessarily recog- 
nizable and might perhaps be explained 
away as an arbitrary decorative design. 
The officers, too, had been puzzling 
over it and seemed to regard it with 
some suspicion, and when I suggested 
my explanation, the major, perturbed 
and dazed, cried, “Does that mean the 
French Revolution?” The major pres- 
ently left us. “In my opinion,” said the 
A.M.G. official, “the sooner we get out 
of Italy, the better for all concerned. 
When a baby is learning to walk, you 
have to let it fall down—you have to let 
it make its mistakes by itself.” 


MADE a point of taking part in the 

big turnout in celebration of the 
Fourteenth of July. While I was sitting 
on a curb in the park waiting for things 
to start, a man, recognizing me for an 
American by my correspondent’s uni- 
form, came and sat down beside me 
and immediately began to talk to me 
volubly in some patois that was hard 
to understand. I made out that he 
wanted me to know that he had always 
been against the Fascists. He showed 
me his Communist card and told me 
how he and his father, who was blind, 
had suffered at the hands of the regime 
and how the workers had had their own 
methods of dealing with the Fascists in 
the factory. An American journal- 
ist told me later that this had sev- 
eral times happened to him: people like 
this think that showing their C.P. 
cards to Americans will give proof of 
their sincere anti-Fascism and recom- 


They were buzzin’. 
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Baby Food Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 


Bee from the cradle to kin- 
dergarten stage have a 
rather disconcerting tendency to 
cry out in their sleep—for no 
apparent reason. If the child is 
in good health—all his routine 
needs have been attended to—it 
is safe to assume, pediatricians 
tell us, that he is dreaming. Just 
pat him on the small of his back 
until he quiets down. 


@ @ One of the many factors 
contributing to the soundness of 
baby’s slumber is his diet. See 
that he gets not only a sufficient 


quantity of food but meals which 
are nourishing. 
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mend them to the anti-Fascist libera- 
tors. 

Suddenly people, with many chil- 
dren, began to swarm across the grass 
from behind me, and I had to get up, 
as I was in their way, and move with 
the crowd, too. - As it rapidly became 
thicker and thicker in the vicinity of 
the triumphal arch, where there was 
a platform for music and speeches, | 
managed to move back 
rapidly, and I finally made 
my way through the park 
and eventually back to the 
hotel through the streets 
at the center of the city. 
All the way -I had ‘to 
squeeze through the solid 
mobs pushing in the other 
direction. It was prodi- 
gious: I had never seen a 
city where the streets 
seemed so filled with peo- 
ple. There were said to 
have been a million of the 
million and a half that populate Milan 
and its environs. But they were simply 
walking around—they were not par- 
ticularly celebrating anything. There 
were a prize ring and a little circus, 
some pop stands and some ice-cream 
carts, and two small blimps moored 
above the park with the inscription 
““Fraternita.’ ‘There was a band, and 
the crowd here and there would clear a 
circle around three or four dancing 
couples. ‘he voice from the loudspeaker 
sounded rasping, metallic, and grim. 
“Attenzione! Attenzione!,’ it would 
command again and again. ““Ballate!,” 
it would exhort the people in a tone that 
recalled that of the loudspeaker that in 
the Olsen and Johnson “‘Hellzapoppin” 
used to announce to the darkened audi- 
ence that the spiders were about to 
descend. ‘“‘Questa é la notte della 
liberta, Gli uomini liberi sono allegri!” 
But there was little spontaneity or 
gaiety, and in that threatening and 
didactic tone I recognized the imper- 
sonal voice—the same everywhere—of 
the Communist Party, as I had already 
recognized, in the methods with which 
the demonstration had been publicized 
and engineered, the hand of its efficient 
direction. 

A young public-relations man, new- 
ly arrived in Milan, who took me 
around in a jeep, kindly explained that 
the occasion (the first Bastille Day ever 
celebrated in Italy) was an attempt to 
make up to France for the so-called 
“stab in the back” of Mussolini’s attack 
upon her. “What are those things they 
are wearing!” he asked. It was the 
Phrygian liberty cap, which a large 








number of the strolling men and women 
had pinned to their lapels and blouses. 


ICK of contemplating mines and 

- bombings and reading about Italian 
politics, oppressed by the feeling you 
have in Europe of being submerged in 
wreckage and mess, I bought a new 
book on Stravinsky by Malipiero in a 
series on contemporary composers. But 
. what I found in it was 
disappointing. Malipiero 
admits a certain admira- 
tion for the Stravinsky of 
“Le. Sacre du Prin- 
temps,” but he does noth- 
ing but grumble and 
scoff at the music that his 
subject has written since. 
The whole tone is old- 
fogeyish and grumbling, 
as if Malipiero were 
peevish with Stravinsky 
for outstripping him in 
reputation and engaging 
in musical adventures which he (Mali- 
piero) cannot understand (the twelve- 
tone scale of Arnold Schonberg, he says 
flatly, “‘is not music”). You feel the cul- 
tural backwater of Fascism rippled and 
rather inconvenienced by the presence 
of live spirits outside. Malipiero cannot 
forgive Stravinsky for talking about 
music as his “métier” and describing 
himself as a craftsman. Why on earth, 
complains the Italian, with the warm 
lights of the opera house behind him and 
the sound of its applause in his ears, does 
Stravinsky not call himself ‘“‘a musi- 
cian”? The atmosphere of the book is 
as stale as that of an old opera house, 
and it is characteristic of the Italy that 
we now find at the end of Mussolini’s 
regime. — 

But there are elements of vitality in 
Milan that you are not aware of in 
Rome. ‘The young people who have 
worked in the underground and who 
have helped to drive the Germans out 
are perhaps the only group in Italy who 
are serious, energetic, and enthusiastic. 
These people may have as little idea of 
what the Soviet Union was up to while 
Mussolini was keeping them blacked out 
or what England and America are: up 
to as Malipiero has comprehension of 
the aims of the later Stravinsky; but 
there are elements among them who 
count on the Russians and elements who 
count on the Americans, and since my 
second visit to Milan the elections in 
England have given them cause to count 
on British labor. But, since the Ger- 
mans have been expelled, the main 
American contribution to following up 
the “liberation” of Italy has consisted of 
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a few U.N.R.R.A. supplies and naming 


one of our telephone exchanges Free- 
dom; and, after our arming and en- 
couragement of the Partisans through 
the period when they were serving our 
purpose, we are now taking their weap- 
ons away, forbidding them to make 
political speeches, and throwing them in 
jail if they give any trouble. Now, it is 
true that, since the departure of the 
Germans, the Partisans in the North 
have been guilty of some ruthless and 
probably unjustified bloodshed: they are 
supposed to have killed some twenty 
thousand people. But the new Italian 
revolution is something more than a 
savage vendetta, and it is hardly, I be- 
lieve, a movement whose impetus can 
be curbed at this point. The Partisans, 
according to the A.M.G., have not been 
completely disarmed; they have hidden 
a great deal of equipment, and we have 
no means of knowing how much they 
have got, since they have the arms that 
they took from the enemy as well as 
the ones we gave them. And they have 
developed their own methods for main- 
taining the strength of their political 
movement. 

How the Partisans are doing this I 
soon came to see. I had continued to 
be puzzled by the problem of the Italian 
ex-prisoners from Germany who were 
to protest against the local jailbreak, and 
I had asked a number of people about it. 
Nobody seemed to be able to explain, 
and I began to get a distinct impression 
that there was something there that the 
Americans hadn’t grasped and that the 
Italians didn’t want to reveal. At last 
I found an American correspondent 
who had been a long time in Italy and 
who was exceptionally well informed. 
He had been pondering on similar prob- 
lems. ‘There had been, he said, in the 
last month or so, a whole series of dem- 
onstrations that did not seem to have 
much relevance to their pretexts: fes- 
tivities, protests, strikes. Even the un- 
dertakers had once been called out. He 
had finally reached the conclusion that 
the Left parties of the governing “‘fed- 
eration” were systematically organizing 
the people, who had lost the habit of 
mass action under Fascism, and exercis- 
ing them in a series of turnouts which 
would prepare them for an eventual 
crisis. “These demonstrations were al- 
ways perfectly well conducted, and if 
the authorities intervened, as in the case 
of the protest which I had just seen 
nipped, they simply called them off. 

I put to him another question which 
I had already tried on Allied officials. 
Was there anything in the following 
statement, which I had found in the 
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English liberal weekly, the New States- 
man and Nation, of June 16, 1945?— 
“In a revealing dispatch last Tuesday, 
a special correspondent of The Times 
stated bluntly that A.M.G. has refused 
to recognize decisions of the local libera- 
tion committees [in northern Italy] 
which had successfully. captured and 
taken over nearly all the industrial plants 
before the arrival of our armies. In the 
cause of ‘efficiency,’ managing direc- 
tors such as Valletta, of Fiat, who col- 
laborated actively with the Germans, 
are being reinstated, under the threat 
that the Allies will not release coal and 
other raw materials to factories run by 
workers’ councils.” The amiable A.M. 
G. official I had visited at the moment 
of the averted demonstration had told 
me that, whereas he couldn’t say spe- 
cifically about Valletta, whose factories 





were in Turin, he could positively assert - 
that this kind of thing was not being . 


done in Milan, where it was the policy to 
allow the Italians to purge their Fascist 
officials. But the newspaperman had 
just come from Turin and he told me 
that it was perfectly true that these 
companies had the same old manage- 
ment. Valletta now sat in an office 
with a real-estate sign on the door, 
but from that office he still ran his 
factory.. “The greatest shock I had,” 
said my friend, “was when I found out 
that the Fiat stock was all owned by the 
original people.” 


HE general impression I got from 
talking to people in Milan, includ- 
ing two of our top officials, was that 


the idéal our policy was aiming at was 


to keep Italian industry going enough 
to relieve unemployment, and to weak- 
en the appeal of the Left, but not to al- 
low it to revive sufficiently—since the 
factories themselves are in excellent 
shape—seriously to compete with Eng- 
land. Many Italians, I found, shared 
this impression. 
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HE morning before I left, I visited 

two sights that I had not yet 
seen. The place where Mussolini’s 
body and those of Clara Petacci and the 
members of his staff were exposed after 
the executions is not one of the city’s 
great squares, as the reports may have 
led you to suppose, but a small cross- 
roads in the working-class section. They 
were hung by the feet, in a gas station, 
to the thing under which the cars stop, 
and the names that indicated which was 
which are still painted there in crude 
black letters. The station is closed and 
deserted, and now and then somebody 
wanders up to stare at it. At the other 
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end of the city, behind a mountainous 
heap of rubble, is the refectory of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, where Leonardo 
painted his “Last Supper.” It is al- 
ways being said that the picture was al- 
ready in bad condition and that the 
bombing did not do it any harm. But, 
after all, most of the building went 
down: there is nothing but a husk of 
four walls, which has been sketchily 
roofed in for shelter, and an immense 
amount of debris must have fallen upon 
the picture, which, besides the fresco at 
the other end, also in very bad condition, 
is the only recognizable object surviv- 
ing. There is, at any rate, almost noth- 
ing left of the “Last Supper” but a grease 
spot—a vague and incomplete phantom, 
which, however, does assert its reality 
in a curious and poignant way. From 
a distance, the three windows behind 
the figure of Christ, dim though they 
- are when you approach them, do still 
seem to give a vista on a landscape of 
peace and shining light. And the sub- 
tleties of green and blue, faded and half 
effaced, the lovely modelling of an open 
hand, where the faces can hardly be 
seen, bring into the bare place an ele- 
ment which we pathetically like to call 
human, because ‘it recreates and en- 
nobles, though it represents relatively 
so small a part of the activity of human 
beings and though it appears in any in- 
tensity so rarely. 

In any case, both these spectacles are 
typical of what you find in Europe. 
—Epmunp WILson 


INFATUATION WITH SOUND OF 
OWN WORDS DEPARTMENT 


| From “The W orld, the Flesh, and Father 
Smith,” by Bruce Marshall] 


Far away out along the bend of the 
railway line, at the junction of the golf 
course and Sir Dugald Ippecacuanha’s 
estate, a puff of smoke appeared above the 
trees, and a miniature worm of train rolled 
tinily along the embankment. —Page 29. 

Then, far away out along the bend of 
the railway line, at the junction of the 
golf course and Sir Dugald Ippecacuanha’s 
estate, a puff of smoke appeared above the 
trees and the train that was to bear him 
away came rolling tinily along the embank- 
ment. —Page 65. 

Below them, far away out along the 
bend of the railway line, at the junction of 
the golf course and Sir Dugald Ippeca- 
cuanha’s estate, a puff of smoke appeared 
above the trees and a miniature worm of 
train rolled tinily along the embankment. 

—Page 165. 

...far away out along the bend of the 
railway line, at the junction of the golf 
course and Sir Dugald Ippecacuanha’s 
estate, a puff of smoke appeared, and a 
miniature worm of train rolled tinily along 
the embankment. —Page 190. 
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The Journal’s Mr. Fixit can and does?! 


The 1214 year old Portland, Oregon 
boy who scrawled his plea in red ink 
on crude note paper is spending the 
summer on a friendly Oregon ranch. In 
the fall he’ll return to the city a huskier 
and happier boy, thanks to Mr. Fixit 
of The Oregon Journal, whose daily 
column fairly vibrates and sometimes 
sings with the liveliness of its human 
contents. 

“Mr. Fixit” is Mrs. Lois P. Myers, 
whose white hair and inimitable 
flowered smock are the disarming 
camouflage of a hard-working Journal 
editor. An editor who distills a warm, 
pulsing column from a whopping mail 
bag of over a thousand letters month- 
ly! It’s timely, because it mirrors the 
changing tempo of world events as 
reflected in Portland’s own com- 
munity ...dimeless, because it deals 
with human problems which remain 
pretty much the same through chang- 
ing years. 

The contents of “Fixit” letters are 
as varied as human personalities and 
circumstances can make them...a 


housewife wonders how she can locate 
a sister who “‘came out to Oregon 
eight years ago’... an army wife in 
a war plant must have day care for 
her children .. . a young war veteran 
wants a house and a particular kind 
of job. All letters get attention—and 
a markedly high per cent of them 
reaps positive results, either through 
mention in the column or behind- 
the-scenes phone calls made by the 
resourceful Mr. Fixit. 


The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading says 
of The Journal’s "Mr. Fixit’’ column... “it is an 
institution with readers of The Journal, dedicated 
fo their problems. It gathered an exceptionally 
large audience; that is, 60% of the women.” The 
"Fixit" column is only one of The Journal's dis- 
tinctive features that make this big city daily 
great... make it sought after by its readers. Put 
these together and there’s little wonder why The 
Journal is Portland’s preferred newspaper offering 
advertisers the largest circulation in its history, 
both daily and Sunday. 
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ABOUT THE HOUSE 


AROLE STUPELL, 507 Madison 
Avenue (52nd), has cornered a 
collection of Portuguese glazed 

ceramic tableware which even in days 
of plenty would be. worth going a good 
bit out of your way to see. Id say that 
with this group, which is made up of 
bowls, plates, platters, and covered 
dishes in the shapes of various 
vegetables, the potters of Por- 
tugal, though they have not 
yet acquired the fame of the 
French and Italian experts, 
have come into their own. 
Among the larger pieces are 
salad bowls, centerpieces, and 
covered serving dishes for hot 
foods. Among the smaller things are 
covered pieces of the kind that would 
make wonderful hot-sauce dishes, as 
well as the sort of bowls that the stores 
love to call Covered Soups. There are 
also butter dishes (all right, cottage 
cheese, then) and lovely little plates. 
The cabbage designs seem the most suc- 
cessful. I especially liked an enormous 
covered dish, which looks like a gar- 
dener’s dream of a prize-winning cab- 
bage and has a matching plate and a 
ceramic ladle, and a huge cabbage-leaf 
salad bowl with nice high sides to per- 
mit the most abandoned tossing of your 
salad before serving. The bowl is $26, 
to give you an idea. 

Some unusual figurines, big enough 
for table and gatel decoration, are 
around here, too. They are ~ ee of 
fabric molded with all the minute deli- 
cacy of detail of fine porcelains and then 
shellacked to rigidity. There are Breton 
peasants, Central American types, and 
Chinese and Javanese dancers and 
nautch girls. The dancers, with their 
skirts and scarves swirling and their 
fragile throats, ankles, and even fingers 
hung with bangle jewelry from which 
real stones blaze, are the most colorful 
of the group. Some of the figures are 
merely decorative, but others hold cof- 
fers that can be cigarette boxes or 
baskets that can be candleholders, and 
the heads of still others support platters 
that you are expected to heap with fruits 
when the figures are used as table deco- 
rations. 

Stupell has a thing called a téte-a-téte 
table, made of some sort of wood treated 
to look like bamboo, that might come in 
very handy for a light meal on a sofa or 
in bed. The top, an oblong set with 
brick-colored tiles, is supported at only 
one end, so the other end can be 





pushed over a bed or a sofa seat. It’s 


$25: 


HE Carol Janeway department at 

Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Avenue 
(53rd), is still well stocked with the 
young artist’s fine tiles and ceramic 
tableware. At the moment there are 
some new tea tiles that are 
particularly handsome exam- 
ples of Janeway’s talent for 
combining fantasy and func- 
tionalism. The tiles are deco- 
rated with her characteristi- 
cally imaginative fairy-tale 
creatures in her usual brilliant 


the shape of the pieces is entirely new. 
The edges are rolled under at two ends, 
so that the tiles can be easily picked 
up. ‘They are $6 apiece, Among the 
other nice Janeway things are white 
tile bookends decorated with bluebirds 
and mounted in blocks of pale wood. 
They’re $15 a pair. Her flowerpots 
with matching saucers start at $10. Tea 
and coffee sets in a petunia pattern on 


white are enchanting, but you should 


be warned that they run into plenty of 
money. I liked her doorknobs best of 
all. They are $21 a pair and I wouldn’t 
blame the most confirmed nomad if he 
bought a set just in case he might some- 
day have a door to put them on. 

Jensen is also showing the more re- 
strained tilework of Nellys, who uses 
nothing but Grecian designs and never 
lets you forget that she is Greek. Her 
formally executed classic motifs and her 
Greek warriors and dancers in their 
beautiful tunics appear on wood-framed 
trivet tiles, tiled trays, dinner plates, and 
other useful objects. A single tea tile, 
mounted in wood, is $5 or $6. Your 
weekend hostess should find a dozen 
uses for it, 


HOSE English bone-china break- 

fast sets of which people never 
seem to get enough are back again 
at Alfred Orlik, 680 Fifth Avenue 
(53rd), and in what by present stand- 
ards is abundance. You can have sin- 
gle and double services in the Crown 
Staffordshire Daisy pattern, an early- 
morning charmer with especially fresh- 
looking daisies spattered upon peach or 
turquoise, and with the pot cover and 
muffin dome topped by flower knobs. 
Or you can have these services in pale 
turquoise or peach painted with mixed 
flower sprays, which are perfectly beau- 


colors under a high glaze, but . 
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“T tell you, we've economized long enough, Agatha. 





Let’s get some furniture in Macy’s Midsummer Furniture Show.” 


AVE you been living a shabby exist- 
H ence, putting up with dog-eared 
furniture, and too little of it, because 
you felt the time was not ripe to find 
interesting things at reasonable prices? 
‘Take heart, chums. Macy’s Midsum- 
mer Furniture Show, now going on, 
dramatically proves that you need wait 
no longer to make your home something 
to come home to joyously, something to 
entertain in proudly. 

Whether your needs are large or little, 
Macy’s Furniture Show has some- 
thing for you. What a production! It 
ranges from traditional to modern, from 
a one-room apartment to a shining glass 
house! There’s a fine collection of mod- 
estly priced maple, which homemakers 


have been hungry for since the early 
days of the war. There’s a great variety 
of headboard beds, and occasional tables, 
and chairs. Forward House and Quality 
Street are a-glow with charm. There’s 
a riot of enchanting Peter Hunt chintz, 
and a row of slightly mad and very 
merry chairs—like the Towelling Tub 
Chair, the Ottoman-Built-For-Two, 
the eyelet iced Mother-and- Daughter 
Chairs, and the Sewing-Box Arm Chair. 
Even if you’re going to wait before you 
buy, because your man isn’t yet home 
from the wars, give yourself a treat and 
come see the best Furniture Show yet. 
We’ve actually much more stock than 
last year and prices are geared, as usual, 
to make 94 cents act like a buck. 


Now more than ever, 
it’s smart to be thrifty. 


macy’s 
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with gracefully tapered sleeves, a stemlike waist. 
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tiful and plainly designed for the lass 
with the delicate air. All of these sets 
include the footed Continental eggcup 
for one boiled egg.served in its shell. 
Services in the mixed-bouquet pattern 
have the shapely Rockingham-style cof- 
feepot. Orlik’s bone-china table light- 
ers, ball-shaped to snuggle in the hand 
and painted with flowers and things, are 
an investment for any household. They 
have ‘a Swiss mechanism that works 
perfectly. “Che patterns match china 
desk sets and separate inkwells and ash- 
trays. 


EOPLE who are interested in primi- 

tive art would do well to drop in at 
the Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th 
Street, where a series of paintings done 
on wooden planks by an elderly nine- 
teenth-century artist who was largely 
concerned with whales is now on view. 
The pieces would look handsome incor- 
porated in a panelled wall, or wonder- 
ful hung just as they are in an informal 
room. ‘The whales, spouting and ca- 
vorting, are shown against backgrounds 
of blue seas and skies, icebergs, full- 
rigged ships, and cream-puff clouds. 
The pictures are around thirteen by sev- 
enteen inches and start at $75. Prob- 
ably only one person in a hundred 
would have just the right spot for a pair 
or a group of the things, but I thought 
I'd let him know. —B. B; 


Dear Mrs. Post: My name is Mrs. 
Broadcast, but I am known professionally 
as Margaret Daily Broadcast. How 


should I ibe introduced and how spoken 


to?—From Emily Post’s column in the 
Columbus (Ohio) State-Journal. 


With a snicker. 


Coffee was served, and Chatsworth pro- 


duced a formidable red morocco leather 


case of beautiful workmanship, as big as 
a pocket Testament, which contained his 
cigars. They cost five and sixpence each, he 
informed us. I refused, but Bergmann took 
one, lighting it with his grimmest frown. 

—From a story in Harper’s Bazaar. 


No match? 


MOST FASCINATING NEWS STORY 


OF THE WEEK 


[The following item, reprinted in its 


entirety, is from the Navigate 
(Conn.) News| 


CuHarveston, R. I.—(UP)—Here’s a 


narrow escape that’ two-year-old Mar- 
garet Morton will tell her children about 
in years to come. This morning, while she 
was sleeping in her upstairs room, in Gro- 
ton, Conn. 
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AucGust 3 (BY WIRELESS) 


T is extraordinary that the treason 
trial of Marshal Philippe Pétain 
reached its sixth day in the Palais de 

Justice before it bumped into a few 
completely objective facts. Up to then 
the trial had been coasting along on the 
airy, wary personal opinions of some of 
the most famous and least disinterested 
politicians in France—those- who had 
been running the country during the 
already culpable nineteen-thirties, be- 
fore the Marshal took over at Vichy. 
The little-known, fact-giving witness 
was General Paul Doyen, who had 
been the French president of the Wies- 
baden Armistice Commission until he 
was sacked, early in the occupation, by 
the Vichy crowd for telling them that 
they not only should but could resist 
German post-armistice pressure. “The 
important facts, which, the General 
declared, made “‘a recitation painful to 
French ears,” featured Germany’s un- 
protested illegal annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which, though it happened in 
August, 1940, was still news to Paris 
in July, 1945. They also included the 
ensuing Nazi demand for all French 
war material in North Africa, as feed 
for Desert Rat Rommel’s campaign 
against Wavell in Tripoli, and the Vichy 
Government’s promise to comply, which 
General Weygand was able to sabotage 
by slowdowns. And they detailed the 
subsequent German demand for the 
Levant airfields, plus the port of 
Bizerte, and Vichy’s compliance, which 
by this time no one, either military or 
civil, could slow down. The climax of 
General Doyen’s declarations was that 
the Marshal, after kicking out 
Dauphin Pierre Laval in early 
December of 1940, “‘there- 
after had at Vichy a free road 
to defend what could be de- 
fended of France” against the 
Germans, but that “of his own 
choice he had elected other- 
wise.” 

The importance of Doyen’s 
testimony (aside from his reve- 
lation that the elegant Mar- 
shal, during the first Christmas 
at Vichy, which was to have 
been so happy, referred to 
Laval as “a dung heap’’) lay 
in the fact that it was indeed 
fact, based on the Wiesbaden 
documents, and that it dealt 
with the Pétain of the occupa- 
tion, surely the period in which 
the charge of treason will have 
to be localized if it is to be made 
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truly legal. One of the weaknesses of 
the prosecution up to then had been that 
its political witnesses had droned on 
about the prewar anti-republicanism of 
the Marshal, as if that in itself was a 
crime during the Third Republic, which 
unfortunately it was*not. The prose- 
cution’s other great weakness had been 
that it had achieved only a single, 
oblique reference to that historic tele- 
gram from President Roosevelt which 
requested Pétain’s aid for our invading 
Allied troops in North Africa, and to 
the Marshal’s reply that he would re- 
sist any invasion, and to his not resisting 
the Germans when they invaded his 
unoccupied France a few days later, on 
November 11, 1942. To the French 
populace, confused by its old mixed 
love and hate for the Marshal and ad- 
dled by the current tarradiddles in court, 
that November 11th has become 
Treachery Day just as significantly as 
July 14th became Independence Day. 

One thing the populace has certainly 
disagreed with the prosecution about is 
the delay in calling to the stand some 
of the resistance families that lost men 
and women in the struggle, tortured 
or shot by Pétain’s militia or sent by 
them to die more slowly, scarred and 
starved, in Nazi concentration camps. 
One such resistance relict presented her- 
self early this week on the sidewalk be- 
fore the Palais de Justice gate. She was 
a middle-aged country mother, sweat- 
ing in her heavy mourning in the after- 
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noon heat. She told the Palais guard that 
one of her sons had been beaten to death 
by Vichy legionnaires, that the other 
had perished in the concentration camp 
of Nordhausen, and that she wanted 
to speak to the Marshal. When an 
American reporter urged the guard to 
let her enter (so-called “spontaneous 
witnesses” are admitted to this strange 


high court), the guard refused, saying, — 


“She might assassinate him. Then his 
death would be my fault.” Later that 
same afternoon, Colonel Charles Chau- 
drey, the resistance hero celebrated un- 
der the xomme de guerre of Grégoire, 
did indeed speak to Pétain in court. 
Chaudrey pointed an accusing finger 
at Pétain and cried, “If there remains 


in him even a little love for France, 


let him, before he pays with his life, 
fall. to his knees upon her land and ask 
its pardon!” 


OR the American press, the most 

ticklish moment in the trial came 
during the reading of the pro-Pétain let- 
ter from Admiral Leahy, our former 
ambassador to Vichy. To this communi- 
cation, which interrupted one of the 
many installments of Reynaud’s uncom- 
plimentary evidence against the Marshal 
(the defense had shrewdly cut in with 
Leahy’s praise, to prove Reynaud 
wrong), the sly little mouse-faced poli- 
tician came back with a gallant pun. 
“Ambassadors are polite enough to for- 
get the truth. C’est la courte mémoire 
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Winding through 17th Century 
streets in a two-wheeled caléche, 
you savor the special charm of old 
Québec. Quaint habitant markets 
..historic shrines...all the things 
you will want to see and do are 
just a step from the world-famous 
Chateau. For reservations: Madison 
Avenue at 44th, VA 6-4444, 
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qut fait la courtoisie diplomatique.” The 
Parisian press seemed almost bashful 
about acknowledging the existence of 
the Leahy note. Both France-Soir 
and Ce Soir lied about it politely. The 
first briefly described it as ‘‘a rather reti- 
cent letter, which could cut both ways.” 
The second did its job in a bigger way, 
explaining, truthfully enough, that the 
defense considered that it 
had had a big stroke of luck 
in the Leahy document but 
that all Leahy really had 
said was that Pétain should 
have resisted the Germans 
more, even if France suf- 
fered more. Only Le 
Monde actually quoted the 
Leahy letter intact, but it 
did so without comment, 
which its conservative big- 
business readers could eas- 
ily make for themselves. 

What with the touchi- 
ness of Franco-American relations and 
the French people’s angry memory of 
what they called our State Department’s 
misleading backing of Vichy in the early 
days, it is just as well that the populace 
here never reads Le Monde and so 
missed Leahy’s choicer paragraphs, 
translated into lovely French. Exam- 
ple: “‘Pavais alors et Pai maintenant la 
conviction que votre but principal était 
le bien et la protection du peuple aban- 
donné de France... Avec Pexpression 
de mes sentiments personnels et avec les 
veux que votre activité dans la période 
@occupation par Pennemi puisse étre 
évaluée a sa juste valeur par le peuple 
francais, je demeure trés sincerement a 
vous, Leahy.” 


| es was in no position to have the 
best lawyers in the land come run- 
ning to his help, but his trio of defenders 
still seems peculiarly, unnecessarily poor, 
lacking tact, teamwork, grace, and, 
with one exception, brains, His chief, 
batonmer Payen, has a scattered, jerky 
mind, and an unfortunate tic which 
makes his mouth pop open and shut like 
a bullfrog’s. Pétain’s second man, 
maitre Lemaire, raises unimportant 
legal points in the loud, declamatory 
voice of the Comédie-Frangaise. The 
youngest Pétain defender, maitre Isorni, 
has brains, but they don’t seem at their 
best at the bar, where his bad habit 
of continually interrupting everybody 
seems to distress even his client, as Judge 
Mongibeaux classically and courteously 
calls old Pétain. All that can be said for 
the defense is that no one, at any rate, 
has yet accused the pro-Pétain trio of 
having had anything to do with the re- 





sistance. Yet all the court’s major anti- 
Pétainist witnesses have had to admit, 
under cross-examination, that once they 
were pro-Pétain, in that they trusted 
what is now constantly called his pres- 
tige and authority. As Léon Blum 
thoughtfully told the court, ‘“There is 
a Pétain mystery.” The judges now 
trying Pétain for his life once perforce 
swore allegiance to him as 
their Unoccupied France 
chief of state. Even old 
Prosecutor Mornet had to 
admit, after first denying 
the fact with an indignant 
screech of “Infamy!,” 
that he had accepted an 
invitation to sit on: Pétain’s 
scandalous Riom_ trial 
bench, though he later re- 
fused to take his seat. And 
even the two juries, one 
chosen from the resistance, 
the other from those rare 
parliamentarians who in Bordeaux had 
voted against giving the Republic to 
the old, autocratic Marshal, even the 
juries—like those of the French Revo- 
lution, out to get heads—are packed 
and proud of it. So far, the trial has 
tarnished everyone it has touched. An 
atmosphere in which all the men seem 
faintly fallible and all the methods 
slightly illegal has established itself as 
the natural air to breathe in the small, 
stuffed, shoddy courtroom. 

Of all the testimony of the big polit- 
ical figures, what Léon Blum had to 
say against Pétain was the most intel- 
lectual, clear (if complex), and unequiy- 
ocal. All the politicians were asked by 
the Presiding Judge if they thought 
Pétain had committed treason and what 
they thought treason 
Blum’s definition was best: “An ab- 





sence of moral confidence was the base 


of the Vichy Government, and that is 
treason. ‘Treason is the act of selling 
out.” 


AKING advantage of one of the 


admirable, odd privileges given to 


them in this high court, entitling them 
to insist upon hearing from anyone 
they chose, the résistance jurors insisted 
on summoning the newly returned 
Pierre Laval. Laval’s name is a well- 
known palindrome—as the French say, 
it reads the same forward and back- 
ward, so how can you tell if he’s coming 
or going—and Parisians had bet that 
Laval, being too dangerous to both the 
defense and the prosecution, would not 
be called to talk. He was called, and he 
talked. He entered the courtroom as if 
its complete silence were dangerous to 


consisted of. — 
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him. He carried his gray hat and his 
worn brown briefcase in his hand, in 
confusion and in a low voice asked 
where the witness stand was, and, when 


he saw that it was only a carved, cane-’ 


seated parlor chair,.deposited his hat 
and briefcase on the seat and stood erect. 
He was at first unrecognizable. The 
fat of his face is now gone. His oily, 
Moorish hair is now dry and gray and 
his mustache is the color of tobacco 
juice. His crooked, stained teeth make a 
dark, cavernous background for his 
large lips. Until he spoke, he was some 
other man who had been announced as 
the infamous Pierre Laval. ‘The buxom 
dandy of other days had turned into an 
unprosperous stranger, a worn, brown- 
skinned, worried-looking country fel- 
low, with watchful, inelegant, careful 
gestures. Above his habitual white string 
tie, his large, low white collar rufHled 
around his thin neck, which was hung 
with loose wattles like those of a bru- 
nette turkey cock. His dappled, gray- 
and-white-striped suit was so large 
for his frame that it looked borrowed. 
The moment he started speaking, the 
interesting phenomenon ended. His 
voice, his vocabulary, his alert and 
vulgar mentation were the same as 
ever. 

For thirty-nine minutes by the clock, 
Laval talked without a stop and without 
ever answering Judge Mongibeaux’s 
opening inquiry, ““When did your politi- 
cal relations with Marshal Pétain be- 
gin?” The only insulting thing Laval 
said about the Marshal was that Pétain 
had never known anything about politics. 
Then, like any successful black-market 
businessman telling another how he got 
his start, Laval confided, ‘‘Politics has to 
be learned. It’s not something you just 
catch on to. It has to be studied to be 
good, You’ve got to learn it all the way 
up. Now, me, I began at the bottom and 
took on every job on the way to the 
top.” He also recited a confidence about 
the Duke of Windsor, then the Prince 
of Wales, with whom he must have had, 
years ago, a curious conversation about 
the problem of Mussolini and the Abys- 
sinian War. “ ‘You ask your father 
about it,’ I kept telling the Prince,”’ said 
Laval. “ “You go ask your father the 
King and he will tell you.’ But the 
Prince, he kept saying that his father 
was a king and so wasn’t a politician. 
Pétain was like that. War and Les 
Invalides were his element.” Inflexible, 
wax-faced, motionless as usual, Marshal 
Pétain, from his worn black-leather easy 
chair, watched his former Dauphin’s 
back. The two men did not speak, upon 
finding themselves together in the same 
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high. court. But once, when Laval 
turned, with the Vichy Dauphin smile, 
to say something nice about the old 
man, the Vichy chief of state lifted his 
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contemptuous, familiar gesture of greet- 
ing. It was their unofficial rencontre at 
their treason trial. —GENET 
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[From the Grove (Okla.) Sun] 


DELAWARE COUNTY HOME 
DEMONSTRATION CLUB 
COUNCIL MEETING 


(By Mrs. Tuomas BL Levins.) 


Mrs. Abernathy asked me if I wonld 
do this in verse. Here it is: 


To try to tell it I could do worse, 

I had rather in my rocker sit, 

Why not let George do it? 

She has asked me to do this bit of work, 

I will do what I can and will not shirk. 

So as I did my dishes on Sunday morn, 

The request stuck in my mind like a thorn. 

As I stacked the plates and washed the 
pans, 

I wrote this down with soapy hands. 

All day we could view the iris display, 

There was a colorful, gorgeous array. 

Mrs. Coppedge has iris that blooms from 
May to September, 

Baby Dutch was one, the others I don’t 
remember. 

They ranged in color from purple to blue, 

There were many others brought iris, too. 

Silver, gold, maroon, bronze and white. 

In vases and baskets were a lovely sight. 

When Miss Diehl stepped on the floor, 

We knew we would come away knowing 
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more. 
She talked of a flower garden she once 
knew, 


My mind’s eye went back to a flower 
garden, too. 

It was a flower garden of my mother’s, 

With pinks, larkspur, roses and many 
others. 

I could see those flowers plain as day, 

And could scarcely keep the tears away. 

In the afternoon was a human bingo game 

Where you filled in with names, such as 
Sada or Mayme. 

If you found your names all in a row, 

You called out Bingo— 

You couldn't sit ’round and look forlorn, 

With a game going on called Jenny Crack 
Corn. 

We missed the Merrifields smiling face, 

Miss Flood was there to fill her place. 

She judged bonnet, apron and dress, 

And on the buttonholes laid much stress. 

They must be made with bar and fan, 

They are hard to make, see if any of you 
can. 

A very interesting thing to see. 

Was a young mother and children (3). 

A very small boy in a made-over shirt, 

Scarcely came to the hem of his mother’s 
skirt. 

There were dresses and bonnets and aprons 
with straps, 

A made-over suit and 2 winter wraps. 

The dresses were extremely neat. 

Some made for work, some for street. 


[Editor’s Note: Remaining thirty-nine 
lines deleted because of paper shortage. | 
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OF ALL THINGS 


VERYBODY agrees that the op- 
eration that was performed on 
Germany at Potsdam was an ex- 

tremely drastic one. It ‘is believed, how- 
ever, that with a careful diet and a quiet 
country life, the patient will manage to 


pull through. 


e e 


The Japanese home islands are now 
almost completely blockaded. This un- 
fortunate situation has so touched our 
aviators that they are trying to help out 
by dropping millions of leaflets con- 
taining food for thought. 


It is not easy to determine what effect 
Laval’s testimony at the Pétain trial will 
have upon the verdict. Still, whatever 
happens, Laval has had a good rehearsal 
for the play in which he is to star this 
fall. 


The Japanese have made a rather 
despondent reply to our charge that they 
are keeping their prisoners of war in un- 


safe places. It seems that unsafe places 

are very nearly the only kind ‘Tokio has 

a nh Uunhnce O 
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_ There have been widespread com- 
plaints that Congress has taken no @ 
action to prepare industry for a quick rc hh ial 
'_ return to peacetime production. Some eve ] O 


extremists say that one way to begin is 


by getting our -ateliale to make a a 
quick return to Washington. LS Wlorth a Pound 


Newbold Morris will run for mayor of 0) V4 

on the No Deal ticket with the bless- | hf 

ing of Mayor LaGuardia. This organ- Q 4 C. Z 
ization looks like a worthy charity, one 
that should provide a refuge for in- 


numerable homeless New York Repub- 
licans. 





When smokers changed to 
PHILip Morris, 


substantially every case of 





The new jet-propelled Shooting 
Star made its maiden trip at a speed of 
five hundred and twenty-six miles an 
hour. As the Japanese may soon be 
finding out for themselves, this plane 
can travel even faster than bad news. 


are scientifically irritation of the nose or 


proved far less irri- 
tating to the nose 
and throat. 


CALL FOR 


PHILIP MOKAIS 


FAR HINER FLAVOR- PLUS FAR MORE PROFECTION 







throat—due to smoking — 
cleared up completely 


or definitely improved! 


* 
—findings reported in an 


Ria or Nn 
It becomes more and more obvious PELPORE SISO E SORE oel Tetra 


that the recent election made a com- 
plete change in the British way of life. 
Many of the new rulers have no coun- 
try estates, no school ties, and no con- 
nection with the Duke of Marlborough 
whatever. —HowarpD BRUBAKER 
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IN THE GLAMOUROUS 
morning when Mrs. Lewis parked 


her dusty sedan in the lot beside the 
super-market. The line of waiting wom- 
en extended from the locked door 
halfway along the glass front of the 
store. Not bad. The Monday line was 
never as long as the Friday one. Mrs. 
Lewis took her place and checked over 
the red points in her ration books again, 
to make sure. There were one hundred 
and two, counting the two red tokens 
in her coin purse, and ten days to go. 
Seventy-five for this week Weuldn’ t 
leave much margin to carry her to the 
end of the month. But she’d have to 
use seventy-five this week, what with 
the dinner party Thursday. 

Another woman joined the line, and 
Mrs. Lewis wondered if it was an in- 
dividual quirk that always made_ her 
feel as if a line were getting somewhere 
as soon as it extended out behind her. 
Actually the line was standing still, and 
the clerks visible behind the locked doors 
appeared still unaware of the waiting 
women. Across the street, the A. & P. 
opened its doors and the customers 
surged in. More women joined Mrs. 
eevee line, which shifted restlessly. 

In front of her, three cheerful young 
women were gossiping. Now a fourth, 
a small woman in a blue dress, stopped 
to speak to one of them. 

“Hello,” she said. “Bright and early, 
aren't you?” 

“Oh, I'ma lady of leisure now 
Jerry’s in summer the other 
woman answered. 

“I let my maid go,” the woman in 
the blue dress said. “Last night. She’s 
packed up and gone.” 

Mrs. Lewis watched suspiciously. 
She felt sure that the woman in the 
blue dress was going to try to melt into 
the line with her acquaintances 
instead of going back to the end. 

“Usually they open the doors 
here before the A. & P.,” the 
woman behind Mrs, Lewis said, 
“but they’ve been in the A. & P. 
a minute or two now and we’re 
still waiting.” 

Farther back, a woman in an 
untidy snood, a plaid dress, and slippers 
with run-over heels stepped out of line 
to get a better look at the door. She 
moved up a step or two, and Mrs. Lewis 
moved up and closed the very small gap 
in the line ahead of her. 

“Mrs. Davis, I want you to meet 
Mrs. Henry and Mrs. Montgomery.” 

The woman in the blue dress ac- 
knowledged the introduction pleasantly, 


— Cum 
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THE CHEAT 


T was seven minutes of nine that 


and casually but firmly usurped a place 
in the line. Mrs. Lewis looked at her 
and hated her. She hated all small 
women in blue dresses. 

Now the shutters were coming down, 
and a clerk stationed himself just in- 
side the entrance, holding a handful of 
the numbered cardbards tickets which 
usually hung on a rack at the meat 
counter, 

“Does Joe give them out now?” 
Mrs. Lewis asked the woman behind 
her. 

“It’s fairer that way,” the woman 
said. “So many people were getting 
hurt running for them, and if you 
couldn’t use your elbows, you'd get up 
in the eighties no matter how early you 
were here. 

The woman in the snood moved 
forward with elaborate casualness, as if 
to look at the door, just as it was opened. 
She walked in a the first customers 
and got Number 15. Mrs. Lewis, in 
her proper place in line, hated snoods 
and run-over heels. The woman in the 
blue dress got Number 40 and laughed 
about it. “J got Number 40,” she said 
to her frend 

Mrs. Lewis, her Number 43 in her 
left hand, found a basket carrier with 


wheels that weren t warped and said 


under her breath, “You got Number 
4() by cheating.” Saying it made her 
feel silly but more cheerful. ‘ “Women!” 
she thought. “Women!” She wished 
she didn’t have to belong to the sex of 
which such things were to be expected. 

She chose her staples and vegetables 
while she waited for the butchers to get 
to Number 43. There were three rib 
roasts inside the counter, and this late 
in the month, when everyone’s points 
were running low, there was a very 
good chance that one of them would still 
be there when her turn came. She 
wondered if it was quite fair to 


dinner-party roast. 


T was nearly ten o’clock when 
Mrs. Lewis’s number was 


ii: called. The woman in the snood. 


had finished at the meat counter 
and gone; the woman in the blue dress 
was buying pounds and pounds. Very 
strange that anyone would have that 
many points by the twenty-first, Mrs. 
Lewis thought. Probably she’d kept all 
the maid’s red points when she let her 
go. After 41 and 42 were taken care 
of, there was still one rib roast there. 
Mrs. Lewis bought it, and butter, a soup 
bone, and a small heart. 


the children to use the points for a 
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“Seventy-three points,” the butcher 
said. . 

Mrs. Lewis hesitated. Seventy-five 
was her quota for a week. “Bacon this 
morning!” she asked. 

The butcher nodded. 

“How many points onit now?” Mrs. 
Lewis asked. 

“Fight.” 

“TIl take half a pound,” Mrs. Lewis 
said. 

The butcher produced a package of 
bacon from inside the counter. “Sixty- 
three and four,” he said. “Sixty-seven 
points.” 

Mrs. Lewis looked at him, startled. 
He was shoving the packages across the 
counter toward her, his eyes already on 
the spindle to see what number he would 
call next. Mrs. Lewis looked quickly 
at the women on her night and left. 
They were staring avidly at the meat 
on display and paying no attention to 
her. Mrs. Lewis tore seven stamps out 
of her book and handed them to the 
butcher. She held her breath while she 
waited for him to give her the tokens. 
“And three is seventy,” he said. 

Mrs. Lewis put the tokens in her 
purse and pushed her way out through 
the crowd. “It’s because of the chil- 
dren,” she told herself. ‘I wouldn’t do 
it for myself.” 

Ahead of her, the small woman in 
the blue dress was waiting her turn in 
the line at the check stand. Mrs. Lewis 
experienced no fellow feeling for her 
at all. Anna Mary WELLs 





FUNNY COINCIDENCE DEPARTMENT 


Recently I hired a carpenter to make a 
new set of drawers for the old desk in 
my study. “Nothing fancy,” I instructed 
him. “If they fit and don’t fall apart, that’s 
good enough.” 

A few days later I stopped at his work- 
shop to see how he was progressing. He 
had finished two of the drawers, both pre- 
cise and beautiful specimens of skilled 
workmanship, and was working on the 
back panel of a third. Watching him, one 
would have thought that his life depended 
on the perfection of that part alone. ““Why 
take so much trouble with something that 
won't be seen?” I asked. “Who'll ever 
know the difference?” 

He straightened in surprise. “Why, I 
will.”—Paul Churcher in Coronet, May, 
1945. 


After watching him for some time the 
Doctor said: “Baxter, why do you spend 
so much time on that table? Who’s going 
to know whether or not the last touch has 
been put on the under side of it?” 

Baxter straightened up and looked at the 
Doctor in surprise. 

“Why, I will,” he said —From “Adven- 
tures in Contentment,” by David Grayson 


Doubleday, Page, 1907. 





Who said “imported”? 


... Ches os AMERICAN 


Everybody remembers about the Boston Tea 
Party —how the citizens of Boston masque- 
raded as Indians and went aboard British ships 
in Boston harbor throwing overboard some 
400 chests of tea... Through an odd quirk of 
history it has been known as The Tea Party, 
but some say the reason for New England 
wrath was their preference for American Wine 
over imported tea, and it really should have 
been called The Vermouth Party . . . Today 
such goings on are not necessary. You don’t 
have to dress up like an Indian in order to be 
sure that your Martini will be made with 
G & D American Vermouth. All you have to 
do is ask for it. 
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Aucust | (By wiIrELEss) 


O hear the Germans talk, no 
German ever approved of the 
Nazi movement or thought that 
Hitler was anything but a dope. It 
therefore comes almost as a surprise to 
find that a certain number of Germans 
actually did oppose Hitler and that some 
of them really did go as far as to try to 
do himin. In wandering around Ger- 
many lately, I have come upon several 
stories of the resistance to Hitler, par- 
ticularly of the underground conspiracy 
to assassinate him, and I pass them along 
for whatever they’re worth. 

Twenty years ago, I was a.student 
at Heidelberg, and during a recent visit 
~| to Heidelberg, I looked up some of my 

old acquaintances. One of them was 
ss | Frau Doktor Jaffe, the widow of ‘a 
Jewish professor and, in the days be- 
Ss, { fore Joseph Goebbels took it upon him- 
self to prescribe what his countrymen 
could and could not read, D. H. Law- 
rence’s German translator. I had met 
Lawrence at Frau Jaffe’s home. It 
was not altogether chance that he had 
chosen her as his translator, for she 
was the sister of his wife, the famous 
Frieda. Mrs. Lawrence and Frau 
Jaffe had been the von Richthofen girls, 
cousins of the German ace of the first 
World War and tearing beauties in their 
day. 

My reunion with Frau Jaffe took 
place in her home, which is in Neuen- 
heim, a suburb of Heidelberg just a- 
cross the Neckar. She poured me a 
cup of ersatz tea and we 
started to catch up on 
two decades. We hadn’t 
talked long before in 
came another old friend, 
Professor Alfred Weber, 
a white-haired, white- 
bearded gentleman of 
seventy-seven who, even 
though it was a warm 
afternoon, was wearing 
a stiff shirt. Weber is an 
economist, sociologist, 
and political scientist; all 
over the world there are 
distinguished men who 
were students of his, and 
I remember that during the Republic it 
was considered an honor just to have 
flunked one of his courses. Besides being 
a great teacher and scholar, Weber was 
always what timid or stuffy Germans 
called eim wilder Demokrat. During 
the rise of National Socialism he wrote 
and spoke against the movement with 
ceaseless fervor. When the Machter- 
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F or 156 years, 
the excellence of — 
Schweppes Beverages 
and Table Waters has 
been known throughout the 
world. And soon, we hope to 
be able to resume shipments of * 
all of them to America, so that our many 
good friends over here can again enjoy them. 
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LETTER FROM MUNICH 


greifung, or seizure of power, came, on 
January 30, 1933, he was an emeritus 
and turning sixty-five, but he continued 
to carry on as he had before, and to the 
end of the Hitler regime his snorts at 
the New Order could be heard echoing 
up and down the Neckar Valley. 

Not once in all that time did Weber 
give, or reply to, a single “Heil Hitler!” 
If this seems but a picayune triumph of 
enlightened liberalism, it should be re- 
membered that failure to heil with alac- 
rity and suitable snap was a misde- 
meanor liable the first time to such a 
reprimand as a kick in the groin and 
that a second offense was a felony pun- 
ishable by penal servitude. Faculty 
members who joined the Party or col- 
laborated with it regarded Weber with 
a wormlike awe, and it was a big day in 
their lives when he deigned to return 
their effusive greeting with an icy nod. 
No one in Heidelberg could explain to 
me why Goebbels had never had him 
put away, since others as venerable and 
celebrated as he had been herded off to 
concentration camps. Alfred Weber’s 
survival, I gathered, was a piece of in- 
credible luck. 

After pouring Weber a cup of tea, 
Frau Jaffe asked me if I thought Hitler 
was dead. I told her of a talk I’d had 
in Berchtesgaden shortly after V-E Day 
with four men who had been super- 
speed-shorthand secretaries at Hitler’s 
G.H.Q. All four were certain that 
Hitler was dead, and their conviction 


seemed to me impressive. Three of the - 


four had been with him 
for nearly five years, and 
one of those three had 
been in the same room 
with him, in July a year 
before, when some ex- 
plosives in a black brief- 
case belonging to Colonel 
Count Klaus Stauffen- 
berg went off, wounding 
or killing a number of 
people but doing little 
more to the Fihrer than 
tear his pants. The story 
goes that, upon hearing 
the briefcase explode, 
Stauffenberg went to the 
headquarters of the Home Army, the 
Wehrmacht’s replacement organiza- 
tion, in Berlin and triumphantly, if na- 


Ue 


ively, announced that Hitler was dead. 


As proof, he pointed out that he had 
not only planted the briefcase beneath a 
table over which Hitler was bent, peer- 
ing at a map, but had heard it go off. 
One of Stauffenberg’s brother officers, 
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Brilliant, beautiful pictures in full 
color, like the one above—once more you'll 
be able to get them . . . with Kodachrome 
Film . . . to show as movies on your own 
home screen. 


... And as soon as war conditions permit— 

Eastman, and Eastman only, as in former 
9 Pm) 

years, will again give you the complete 
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equipment and service you need for these 
wonderful home color movies: world- 
famed Ciné-Kodak, in a model exactly 
suited to your needs; Kodascope, the 
projector that shows your color movies 
in their full brilliancy and beauty; and, 
of course, full-color Kodachrome Film, 
including processing . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


hodachrome Film 


Kodak’s full-color home movie film 
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Which is your chotce ? 
Vore now for Miss Rheingold 1946! 


One of these girls will win national 
fame plus $3000 in cash and War 
Bonds. You can help her. Vote today 
at any Rheingold Store or Tavern. 


ibs YOU WERE directing Rheingold ad- 
vertising ...which would you choose 
to be Miss Rheingold 1946? 


Frankly, we want your help. We want 
to choose the girl that appeals to the 
greatest number of New Yorkers. And 
so this year, as for many years past, we 
are letting the public decide. 


These six finalists were chosen from 
among hundreds of pretty candidates. 


$3000 for the Winner! 


The winner — chosen by all New York 
with ballots found at all Rheingold 
Stores and Taverns and dropped into 


the ballot boxes there—will win the title 
worn in the past by such famous beau- 
ties as Jinx Falkenburg, Ruth Ownbey, 
Nancy Drake, Sonia Gover, Jane House, 
and Pat Boyd, 1945 winner. 


She will win $2000 in War Bonds and 
$1000 in model fees. 


She will appear in beautiful, full-color 
advertising on billboards and car cards, 
in magazines, in newspapers, and in 
tavern and store displays all over 
Greater New York. 


She will travel to America’s most fa- 
mous scenic spots... wartime travel 
conditions permitting. 


Get Your Friends to Vote 


It will be fun to look at your favorite in 
Rheingold advertising and think, “I 
helped put her there!” ; 


So vote today —and ask your friends to 
join you. 

While you're at your Store or Tavern, 
you might order some Rheingold from 
your dealer, too. You'll enjoy the clean, 
clear, real-beer flavor of Rheingold— 
the DRY beer. 


But in any event, be sure to vote. 
Help your favorite become Miss Rhein- 
gold 1946. 


(Contest closes August 31, 1945.) 


theingold 
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A Master Brew of Liebmann Breweries, Inc. 


Brewers of fine beer for more than 100 years. 
Copr. 1945, Liebmann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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who was a Himmler stool pigeon, called 
Goebbels and said he had just been told 
that the Fiihrer was dead. Goebbels 
called Hitler’s headquarters, found that 
the-Fiihrer was thoroughly alive, and 
speedily set the S. S. to rounding up the 
conspirators. That night Hitler spoke 
over the radio. Stauffenberg’s being a 
count gave the Nazis a wonderful op- 
portunity to assure the German people 
that the plot was entirely aristocratic 
and reactionary and had no popular 
support. 

Old Weber assured me that thou- 
sands of civilians were involved in the 
assassination plot. ‘‘Literally thousands,” 
he said. “From what I gather, people 
outside Germany think that it was pure- 
ly a military putsch. But the Home 
Army was merely the instrument for 
carrying out the plan. It was absolute- 
ly necessary to use the military, since 
that was the only possible way of get- 
ting at Hitler, but the conspiracy was 
entirely civilian in origin and direction.” 
Weber told me that at least five thou- 
sand civilians were imprisoned for their 
part in the plot and more than nine 
hundred of them were executed last 
February alone. To be sure, aristocratic 
and conservative groups were involved, 
but the Social Democrats were heav- 
ily mixed up in the proceedings. In 
fact, representatives of almost every 
political way of thinking except the 
Fascist and Communist were in the 
plot. Even some religious groups, in 
which Protestants and Catholics worked 
together, were involved. A few of the 
conspirators were rather ingenuous, and 
they made the grave mistake of drawing 
up lists of men to hold certain govern- 
ment offices after the Nazis were over- 
thrown. Several of the lists got into the 
hands of the S. S., thanks to the dili- 
gence of spies planted among the con- 
spirators, and these documents were 
very helpful to Himmler when it came 
time to round up suspects. 


EFORE TI left the house, I told 
Frau Jaffe that I was on my way 
to Munich, and she gave me the names 
of a few people she thought I might 
want to look up. One was the widow 
of Ulrich von Hassell, who was the 
German ambassador to Rome from 
1932 until he was dismissed, in 1938, 
for emphatically warning his govern- 
ment not to sign any military agree- 
ment with the Italians because he felt 
that in a war they would be a terrible 
liability. He was hanged last September 
for his part in the July attempt on Hit- 
ler’s life. 
Frau von Hassell’s father was Ad- 
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Easy Does It! Get the Ry-Krisp plan 
for the normal overweight—go easy 
on calories—have grand meals like 
that shown here—and enjoy delicious 
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up—supplies regulating minerals and 
vitamin Bi. Try it! 
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HOW TO BRING HOME 
PERFECT FISH and GAME 


Cool your fish and game when you 
leave camp and arrive home with it in 
perfect shape. Also take frozen foods 
to camp or cottage and eat like a king. 
Jewett Arctic Hamper has heavy duck 
jacket, cork filled. 5 inches insulation 
top and bottom, Fits between 
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upholstery. 
Weight 28 Ib 
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miral of the Fleet von Tirpitz, who 
commanded the German Navy during 
the last war and whose astounding 
whiskers were drawn countless times by 
American cartoonists of that period. I 
discovered, when I went to see her, that 
she was living with one of her two 
daughters in nicely furnished quarters in 
a village near Munich. Both women 
are tall and distinguished-looking, but 
very thin as a result, I gathered, of what 
they’ve been through. 
‘They were in mourn- 
ing. I said that I wanted 
to find out about what 
underground opposi- 
tion there had been to 
Hitler, and Frau von 
Hassell, after a few pre- 
liminaries, calmly de- 
scribed the role her hus- 
band had played in the 
plot to kill his Fihrer, 
a plot that had begun 
over six years before the attempted as- 
sassination. As she outlined it, it seemed 
a fantastically reckless and awkward 
venture, 

After von Hassell lost his diplomatic 
post, she said, he returned to Berlin, 
where he had once practiced law, and 
resumed his profession. He had many 
friends there, and several of them came 
to him in alarm over the pogroms 
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ite treat of mine is to 
stop in at some spot that serves 
Ricciardi French Ice Cream. That smooth, 
rich flavor almost always calls for 
seconds!”’ 


Try Ricciardi yourself! You’ll agree 
that this grand ice cream has prewar 
creaminess. It’s served at better hotels, 
clubs, and restaurants. On sale at better 
drug and confectionery stores. 


Nas the theater, a favor- 
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1938, after the famous murder of Ernst 
vom Rath, a member of the Nazis’ Par- 
is legation, by the Pole Grynzpan. 
“They came to him asking what could 
be done to get rid of the Nazis,” Frau 
von Hassell told me, adding that from 
then on her husband was a member of 
the conspiracy. 

Four of von Hassell’s closest associ- 
ates in the days that followed, according 
to the widow, were Johannes Popitz, 
who had once been finance minister of 
Prussia; Professor Jens Jessen, of the 
University of Berlin’s economics de- 
partment; Erwin Planck, who had been 
an undersecretary of state in the von 
Schleicher and von Papen governments 
and was the son of Max Planck, a prom- 
inent physicist; and Karl Goerdeler, 
who had once been Ober biir germeister 
of Leipzig. Goerdeler became a price 
administrator during the war and tray- 
elled extensively around Germany with 
von Hassell, urging friends to join the 
movement. Colonel General Beck, who 
had been chief of the General Staff, 
Field Marshal von Witzleben, who 
broke the Maginot Line, and Gen- 
erals Fromm and Olbrict ht also took 
part in what Frau von Hassell re- 
ferred to as “the conversations,” but 
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TABLE D'HOTE DINNER from $2.50 
also A LA CARTE 


No Federal Tax 
123 East 54th St. - 
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PLaza 3-9131 


SeaTore 


1033-1st mapees 41 W. 8th St. 
Sutton Place hero eee 








throughout Germany in the fall of, 





they didn’t join up until after the war — 
with Russia had started. 

“These men I have Menioned 
formed the inner ring of elders, so to 
speak,” said Frau von Hassell, ‘and 
each had a large group of his own be- 
hind him. Then there was also a 
younger branch of this conservative sec- 
tion and I remember that some of its 
group leaders were Helmuth von Molt- 
ke, Count Yorck von Wartenburg, and 
Count von der Schu- 
lenburg, the son of our 
ambassador to Moscow. 
Trott zu Stolz, a lega- 
tion councillor, and 
Count von Schwerin, 
who was a nephew of 
von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, the chancellor 
during the last war, 
were prominent in the 
movement, too, and so 
were the von Haeften 
brothers, one of whom was an Army 
officer ore one of whom was in the 
Foreign Office. 

“The original idea of my husband’s 
group was to seize Hitler and the men 
around him and put them to formal 
trial. But as soon as the war broke out, 
Himmler redoubled his precautions for 
Hitler’s safety, and this idea, of course, 
had to be given up. The group then — 
realized that it never could take Hitler — 
alive and would have to kill him. . 

“Eight days after the attempt on Hit- 7 
ler’s life was made, my daughter and I | 
were arrested by the S. S., so I wrote to 4 
Himmler from prison,” Frau von Has- q 

; 
; 


sell said evenly, and here I interrupted 
her. I wanted to get this straight, 

“You mean you knew him?” I asked. 
“Or was it a sort of open statement to’ 
the authority who had you and your — 
di wughter i in custody?” 3 

“Of course I knew him,” she replied, 

and explained how. Back in the middle 
thirties, she said, Julius Streicher’s news- 
paper, Der Stiirmer, had attacked Pro- 
fessor Werner Heisenueyi a physicist — 
at the University of Leipzig, on the 
peculiarly Streicherlike grounds that the 
scientist was an authority on the quan- 
tum theory, that the quantum theory — 
was based on the Einstein Theory, and 
that therefore Heisenberg was giving — 
aid and comfort to the Jews and should | 
be dismissed. Der Stiirmer bellowed on — 
about it so persistently that at last — 
Heisenberg could stand it no longer and 
told the von Hassells that he had de- 
cided to leave Germany. Von Hassell 
decided to see what he could do to make 
Streicher pipe down. “We had gone 
to Italy, and one day, when we were 











him that Heisenberg, 


in Rome,” Frau von Hassell said, 


“my husband told me that Himm- 
ler had arrived in town and asked 
me to have him to tea. I thought he 
was joking, but, no, he meant it. He 
said he wanted to do what he could for 
his friend Heisenberg. So I had Himm- 
ler to tea and begged him to get 
Streicher to stop. I pointed out to 
who was only 
in his thirties, was about the last really 
great scientist Germany had left, be- 
cause so many had already fled. Himm- 
ler wouldn’t promise anything, but 
Streicher’s attacks stopped with the next 
issue and Heisenberg stayed.” 

At this point, Fraulein von Hassell 
spoke up. “Himmler used to sbe a surly 
little bookkeeper to look at,’ > she said. 
“T danced with him once.” I asked her 


- what sort of dancer Himmler was. “He 


‘. 


stepped all over my feet,” she said. 
Ulrich von Hassell was tried last 
September in Berlin and, according to 
his widow, made such a long and elo- 
quent speech in denunciation of Nazism 
that most of the two hundred people 


$n the courtroom felt that Ae was the 


prosecuting attorney. “I worked with 
my husband from the beginning to the 
end,” Frau von Hassell went on, “‘and 
my conscience is clear before Bou. To 
me Adolf Hitler and the men around 
him were less than dirt.” 

The widow has, or had, two sons. 
They were arrested by the S. S. and she 


has had no news of them since, nor has 


she heard from her other daughter, Fey, 
who married an anti-Fascist Italian 
named Pirzio Biroli. It was only when 
Frau von Hassell spoke of this daugh- 
ter’s two sons—Roberto and Coradino, 
aged three and four—that her voice 
faltered: The S. S., it seems, made a 
practice of holding Sippenhaftlinge, or 
kin prisoners, and after von Hassell was 
convicted the two children were taken 
away. They were not executed, like 
their grandfather, but, as an exquisite 
refinement of punishment, they were 
sent to an institution under new names. 
So far, their grandmother said, no one 
had been able to learn what institution 
it was or under what names the children 
were registered. —JOoEL SAYRE 


CANARYCIDE, 
OR, 
SOMETHING HE ATE, NO DOUBT 


There is a look of fiendish cat glee 
Upon the puss of Clement Attlee. 
The Chessie grins to show his thanks; 
The ones that have no tails are Manx. 
—Crossy GAIGE 
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AND THE DESERT BLOSSOMED WITH Beefsteak : 


Seventy years ago a Harvey House 
menu was never complete without a 
“Harvey” steak ...even at breakfast. 
Early western travelers said, ‘Fred 
Harvey has made the desert blossom 
with beefsteak.’’ Today, of course, the 
war has made steak, along with many 
other things, a very scarce delicacy. 


But, in spite of food rationing, as 


well as shortages of help and equip-, 


ment, Fred Harvey’s job today is serv- 
ing millions more meals than ever be- 
{OTe sie especially to our fighting men. 
As they travel to and from the battle- 
fronts, servicemen eat tens of thou- 
sands of meals daily in Fred Harvey 
hotels, restaurants, dining cars. Har- 
vey facilities all along main travel 





routes and in rail terminals are devoted 
primarily to this task. 

So, if occasionally you should not 
find Harvey hospitality up to the old 
standards, we know you understand. 
After our war job is done we promise 
you only the famous Fred Harvey 
service three generations of American 
travelers have known. 

Judy Garland 
as a “Harvey Girl’’ 


We're happy to note that Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s newest screen 
treat, "THE HARVEY GIRLS,” is a 
Technicolor musical romance that 
brings to life Fred Harvey's win- 
some waitresses who braved the 
wild west in the 1890's, The film 
stars Judy Garland with John 
Hodiak and an exceptional cast. 
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RESTAURANTS + SHOPS - HOTELS « DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY—FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 





Copyright, Fred Harvey, Chicago, 1946 







ODERN Chi- 

nese fiction, 
which began as part 
of the general re- 
form movement that 
got under way in 
China toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, would seem, with the publication 
of Lau Shaw’s “Rickshaw Boy” (Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock), to have come of age. 
Mr. Shaw, whose Chinese name is Shu 
Sheh-Yu, is one of a group of young- 
er Chinese authors who, under the 
influence of Western writers, have 
abandoned the traditional themes of 
earlier Chinese fiction to portray their 
country as it really is. “he emphasis, in 
the work of all these authors, is con- 
sistently upon realism, and the gain, as 
“Rickshaw Boy” all by itself shows, has 
been almost immeasurable. Traditional 
Chinese fiction, with its good fairies and 
bad devils, its wise dragons and foolish 
demons, had a wonderful grace and 
charm. It didn’t tell us very much about 
the Chinese people, however, or about 
the way in which they lived. We 
had to depend almost entirely for this 
knowledge upon the reports of foreign 
correspondents and upon the rather 
Biblical panoramas of Mrs. Pearl Buck. 
It is good, therefore, to have at last 
a modern novel about China written 
for the Chinese, of the Chinese, and 
by a Chinese. Mr. Shaw’s book does 
not constitute a Chinese literary Dec- 
laration of Independence. It gives plain 
evidence, though, that such a docu- 
ment has been drafted, written, and 
signed. A few firecrackers are in order. 
In his book, Mr. Shaw tells the story, 

in more detail than I have any idea of 
going into, of an earnest young coun- 
tryman, full of simplicity and ambition, 
known as Happy Boy. Arriving in 
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Peking, he has but one ambition—to 
own arickshaw. By working himself to 


exhaustion and by hoarding every cop- 
per possible, he is finally able to buy one, 
only to have it stolen, and to be kid- 
napped himself, by a gang of soldiers 
who are part of a marauding war lord’s 
army. He is pressed into service by the 
soldiers, but eventually escapes, taking 
three camels with him. He sells the 
camels for thirty dollars (Chinese 
money ) to an old countryman who has 
an uncontrollable weakness for camels, 
and makes his way back to Peking, 
where, still determined to possess his 
own rickshaw, he starts sweating and 
slaving all over again. He also gets se- 


BOOKS 
New Bottles, Old Wine 


duced by a harsh, resolute, oversexed 
young woman named Tiger Girl, the 
daughter of a man who owns a shedful 
of rickshaws which he rents by the day 
to rickshaw pullers. Tiger Girl, by pre- 
tending she is pregnant, forces Happy 
Boy to marry her. This marriage brings 
him enough money to buy a new rick- 
shaw, but since he has come to hate his 
wife—three parts tiger and one part girl 
—his pride of ownership is considerably 
dulled. Ground down by poverty, seeing 
the broken bodies and wasted lives of 
other rickshaw men, Happy Boy begins 
to question the wisdom of the age-old 
maxims about industry, thrift, and am- 
bition he has believed in. He also begins 
to question, after a conversation with a 
politically minded student who is riding 
in his rickshaw, the correctness and jus- 
tice of the existing social order. Happy 
Boy, however, unlike the heroes of so 
many of those extravagant literary exer- 
cises that went by the name of proleta- 
rian novels some years ago, undergoes 
no sudden transformation. He keeps on 
pulling a rickshaw, keeps on wanting to 
get ahead in the world, and keeps on 


hating Tiger Girl. At last she dies, in 
giving birth to a stillborn child, and 


Happy Boy has to sell his rickshaw to 
get enough money to bury her. He then 
discovers that he is in love with a pretty 
prostitute named Little Lucky One, 
and the book ends with him kidnapping 
her from the establishment in which 
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she is selling herself. 


of a story. It has been told many times 
before, with only a few minor varia- 
tions, and its essential design has become 
almost as fixed and conventional as that 
of some of the traditional tales of old 
China. Reading Mr. Shaw’s book, I 
sometimes felt that all the good fairies 
and bad devils, the wise dragons and 
foolish demons, had simply taken on 
human form. The theme of Mr. Shaw’s 





“Tn the mild cool- 
ness of the summer evening the burden 
in his arms stirred slightly, nestling — 
closer to his body as he ran, She was 
alive. He was alive. ‘They were free.” 

This, it must be admitted, isn’t much 


novel, furthermore, is hardly a new one. 


It was set down, among various other 
places, in the introductory sentences of a 
story called “The Judicial Murder of 
Tsui Ning,” written in either the 
twelfth or thirteenth century by an 
anonymous author and included in an 
anthology called “Traditional Chinese 
Tales,” published last year. “The road 
of life,” this anonymous author wrote, 
“Ys a tortuous one and the heart of man 
is hard to fathom. The great Way has 
receded further and Parties from the 
world and the ways of men have become 
more and more multifarious. Everyone 
bustles about for the sake of gain but in 
his ignorance he often reaps nothing 
but calamities.” The story of Happy Boy 
is by and large an acting out of these 
three sentences. He aH ae the tor— 
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BECAUSE we hear so much of the destructive phases of 
war, we may possibly overlook the thought and ingenuity 
given to safeguarding the lives of our fighting men. 

U.S. military authorities devote the same skill and 
effort toward providing safety equipment for our men as 
toward developing offensive equipment to be used 
against the enemy. And much of it—on land and sea and 
in the air—owes its effectiveness in part to the Lumarith 
family of Celanese Plastics. 

From vital warplane controls to sturdy, water-proof 
containers for medical items—wherever light, strong, pre- 
cision materials with specific properties are needed— 
Celanese synthetics are often the answer. 

In three major fields—textiles, plastics, chemicals— 
Celanese research has created basic new materials pre- 
cisely suited to specific war needs. This is a service, a 
contribution of science in synthetics, of much promise 
for the years ahead. Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 


This set of chemicals, used to 
test water supplies for advancing 
troops, has a rugged waterproof 
container of transparent Lumar- 
ith, making visible the color- 
reaction chart under the cover. 







This mold and fungi proof Lumarith fishing kit 
represents potential food for stranded fliers. Di- 
rections are permanently stamped into the cover 
and the kit even includes a plastics lens for mak- 
ing fires ashore. 


When located at night, enemy land mines must be marked with 
emergency warning beacons. This Lumarith encased U. S. Army 
Signal Corps right-angle flashlight is planted on its back. The 
red signal light, through its scientifically designed Lumarith lens, 
is visible for quite a distance. 


Tucked in the paratroaper’s frying pan, this first-aid 
kit is protected by a container of light, tough, trans- 
parent Lumarith. Total weight, only a few ounces, but 
the contents are priceless to a GI injured in landing 
or hit by enemy fire. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Whats your LO. 


on Klectronics? * 


A. What is this rod-like 
affair? 


L} Roller shade 1] Towel rack 
_] Effervescent tube 
LJ Fluorescent lamp 1] Flute 


B, What is the range of this 
portable radio telephone— 
the famous” Handy-Talkie’’? 


[ 1-5 miles [150-100 miles 


“as 





F. What do you think Elec- 
tronic Devices can be made 
to do? 


L!}Count L] Decide 
[| Remember [) Measure 


G. Why does a fluorescent 
lamp cast less shadow than 
an electric light bulb? 


J It gives more light 1 Its 





| It makes 


source of light 
light rebound 


H. What does Sylvania 
Electric make? 


L] Electric light bulbs 
L Fluorescent lamps, fixtures 
and accessories [] Radio 
tubes | Cathode ray tubes 
Lj Electronic devices 





light is softer |_| It’s a bigger 
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| | 500-1000 miles 
| | 2-4 city blocks 





C. What doesF.M. stand for? 


_] Free Meal C) Frequently . 


Moderate |) Frequency —aqni dex apoyes eB say jaqsry “gy ‘ 
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D. How many radio tubes 
are there in a single B-29 
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SYIVANIA 
KLECTRIC 


Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Electric Light Bulbs; Radio Tubes; Cathode Ray Tubes; Electronic Devices 
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tuousness of the road of life, is lost in 
the multifarious ways of men, and fi- 
nally perceives, even as did the far 
more dim-witted hero of Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s energetic little extravaganza 
called “To Have and Have Not,” that 
it isn’t a good idea for any man to live 
for the sake of gain alone. (People who 
have seen the movie made from “To 
Have and Have Not” and not read the 
book will please not tell me how wrong 
I am.) 

There are, of course, not many 
themes for the novelist. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, in one of the incidental jottings 
in the volume recently put together 
from his notebooks and other papers, 
goes so far as to say that there are only 
two, those of Cinderella and Jack the 
Giant Killer. “Rickshaw Boy,” like 
nearly every other realistic novel of the 
past twenty years about the lot of the 
poor in a capitalist society, is a disillu- 
sioned scrambling of the two themes. 
Both “Cinderella” and “Jack the Giant 
Killer,” if looked at twice, turn out to 
be success stories: Cinderella gets the 
prince and Jack kills the giant. What 
happens in the modern realistic novel, 
in China and out of it, is that Cinderella 
doesn’t get the prince and that Jack, 


instead of killing the giant (now capi- 


talist society ), is ground down by him. 

But Mr. Shaw’s book loses nothing 
by being built around these old stories 
-or by repeating much of the philosoph- 
ical wisdom that has been current in 
China for a few centuries or so. It 
gains, rather. All of his characters are 
believable and true, he rarely indulges 
in the ruinous ““Tillie the Toiler” senti- 
mentality that has destroyed more than 
one well-intentioned book about the 
poor, and the picture he gives of Peking 
seems very right and true. Good novels, 
these days, don’t come often enough 
for this one to be missed. 


EVERAL more bushels of books 
about the international question 
have come from the presses. I haven’t 
read all of them, and I would consider 
myself slightly crazy if I tried to, but, 
of what I have read, ““The Big Three,” 
by David J. Dallin (Yale), seems the 
best of the lot. Mr. Dallin, without 
too much huffing and puffing, says that 
after the war with Japan is ended it 
won't be all over but the shouting, and, 
giving Great Britain something of a 
brushoff, he spends most of his time 
analyzing a situation that is entirely new 
in world affairs—the emergence of the 
United States and Russia as the two 
great powers of the world. He traces 


the past relationships of these two na- | 
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Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco-Los Angeles 








(eee, the people in the eleven west- 
ern states reside in California. This is the 
West's greatest market. If, in your own sur- 
veys, the present and post-war opportunities 
in California occupy an important place, re- 
member this: At Bank of America, which 
serves California through branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns, planning for to- 
morrow is second only to the task of meeting 
the vital banking and financial needs of to- 
day. Executives throughout the country are 
finding the services of this bank invaluable, 
whether their interests lie in the field of agri- 
culture or industry, in reaching a vast con- 
sumer market here, or in approaching future 
foreign markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries 
receive prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bank 


Bank of America 


TRUST ano 


NATIONAL {RUSTAS ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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SATURDAY IS WAR CHARITIES DAY. THRILL TO THE RUNNING OF 
THE HISTORIC TRAVERS! SEE THE EXCITING U. S. HOTEL STAKE! 


Saturday, August IIth, you may enjoy a full card of eight races, 
including steeplechasing....witness the running of the famous 
TRAVERS stake....the UNITED STATES HOTEL co-feature.... 
all with the knowledge that proceeds for the day will be donated 
to chafity. 
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Regularly scheduled train service from Pennsylvania Station and Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklun, direct to track. Or you may take the 6th and 8th 


Avenue Subways to Parsons Boulevard Station, connecting with bus to track, Admission 
RACES INCLUDING $60 
DAILY ° STEEPLECHASING 
Tax Included 
ASE Race gcsccscdis.cccnsteuceterencarketolseosccvssepeesetes 1:15 P.M. 
D.D./ Closes © i....::5.diitssscrsivareestascossstansaches 


Har Preces 


For partly or all bald scalps! 


Our 32 years of experience 
have made many disappointed 
people happy again. 

Invisible inside Transforma- 
tions for young ladies. 


CHARLES & ERNEST, Inc. 
109 East 47th St., New York WI 2-5571 


ZUCCA’S 


RESTAURANT 


For 27 years a landmark for those who prefer the 






Cool, secluded and summery 
».. with its leafy landscaping 
and babbling brook. For 
luncheon or dinner. Reser- 
vations: PLaza 3-4600. 





RITA (arlton 


MADISON AVE. AT 46th ST, 
. James O. Stack, President 


best food, tastefully prepared and masterly served. 


Luncheon $1.00 — Dinner $1.60 clena 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE e Music ™ni#s 
118 W. 49TH ST. =) BR. 9-5511 
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tions and argues, very simply, that to 
get along we have to want to get along, 
which means concessions and the aban- 
donment of a few fixed ideas on both 
sides. I doubt that anyone who has giv- 
en international affairs serious atten- 
tion will find Mr. Dallin’s book star- 
tling, but this hasn’t exactly been a year 
for startling books. Maybe it’s the war, 
maybe it’s the paper shortage, or may- 
be it’s sunspots. . —HAMILTON Basso 


BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 
Tue Facrs oF Lire, by Paul Good- 


man (Vanguard). A volume of 
mocking, literate, and often witty 
short pieces by a nonrealist of ex- 
treme virtuosity. The title story, a 
brief play called “Jonah,” and “Uni- 
versity in Exile,” which is a descrip- 
tion of a dinner party for a group of 
ill-assorted refugees, are the best of 
the collection and are all, in one way 
or another, delightful. Even at his 
best, however, an underlying imma- 
turity shows through the fabric of 
Mr. Goodman’s work, and in the less 
successful pieces his indefatigable 
cleverness ends by being a bit weary- 


A Son oF NorManpy, by B. M. Saw- 


don (Samuel Curl). A serious, well- 
told first novel about an almost mid- 
dle-aged French aristocrat, the father 
of a family, who works his small, un- 





remunerative farm somewhere inthe ~— 


Calvados. Quite by chance, he be- 
comes deeply and violently involved 
in a peculiarly hopeless love affair 
with a young English girl. Being 


French, he cannot easily break up his 


marriage and home; being poor, he 


has no means of keeping the girl near 


him except as his wife’s guest. Miss 
Sawdon extricates the unhappy loy- 
ers.from this intolerable impasse with 


a tragedy that seems too easy a so- 


lution. 


Barincton, by Edward Tatum Wal- 


lace (Simon & Schuster). Snapshots 


of horse-and-buggy, church-supper 
days in a Midwestern village whose 
life centers around a long-established 
hardware store and its lovable own- 
er. Readers in whom the record of 
any tranquil past induces a pleasur- 
able nostalgia will probably like Mr, 
Wallace’s happy reminiscences; those 
with less taste for retrospection are 
likely to be gently bored. 


GENERAL 


AMERICA: PARTNER IN WoRLD RULE, 


by William Henry Chamberlin 
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NOTE: The illustrations on this page are 
a few of the many that Roger Duvoisin 
has drawn for The Happy Time. 
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The Wentare Dies, of Bate and Schuster™ 
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ay This is a book that might 
a) have been written by a 
mischievous Anglo-French 
angel. It is filled with good food, good 
drink, wit, love, and as much pain as 
joy ever needs for seasoning. It is the 
story of the goings-on in a two-family 
house in Ottawa, Canada, some twenty 
years ago. The reader is going to have 
a wonderful time meeting the family 


who lives in that house — Papa, Mama, 







and Uncle Louis who drinks wine 
from his water cooler and claims to 
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takes pleasure and pride in announcing 
its lirst publication: 


butterfly, and Uncle Felix, the be- 
fuddled scientist, and Uncle 







Desmonde, who is the | 
oe 


proud owner of the WS 
largest collection of 


ladies pearters in Ottawa, 


“> and cognac, “The Happy Time” 


is a brew to warm the heart. Price $2.50 


*The Venture Press will be devoted to “first” books having, 
in the opinion of our staff, unusual literary quality. Some may 
be uncategorizable, unqualified delights, as we think The 
Happy Time is. Others may be frankly experimental novels. 
All will be ventures that in one way or another bear with them 
the hopes and enthusiasms of editors engaged in that peculiar 
combination of profession, art, craft, midwifery and business 
that is book publishing. SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
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(Vanguard). Mr. Chamberlin never 
comes right out with it, but he makes 
it clear that in world affairs he 
thinks the United States has always 
been a chump, and he doesn’t see 
much chance that things will im- 
prove, United Nations or no United 
Nations. ‘“The sober judgment of 
history,” he writes, summing up the 
general argument of his book, “will 
scarcely bear out the inspired, ex- 
travagant eulogies of the Crimea 
Conference. It will more probably 
bracket this gathering with the Mu- 
nich Conference as another experi- 
ment in appeasing a powerful and 
well-armed totalitarian dictator. The 
fruits of Munich are known. Those 
of Yalta remain to be gathered.” 
Of course, Mr. Chamberlin could 
be wrong about the whole thing. 


Tue KIvLLinG oF THE Peace, by Alan 


Cranston (Viking). A play-by-play 
account of one of the unhappiest in- 
nings in recent American history— 
the defeat of Woodrow Wilson’s 
hope to bring this country into an 
international organization. Mr. 
Cranston, instead of writing another 
book about that small group of “will- 
ful men,” has put together, in the 
form of a chronological: table, the 
detailed record of their wrecking 
activities, in Washington and else- 
where. Such a method of writing 
would not seem to offer much chance 
for drama, but the drama is definitely 
there. 


Tue LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED PHIL- 


IsTINEs, by James T. Farrell (Van- 
guard). A collection of essays, pub- 
lished during the past twenty years, 
by the author of “Studs Lonigan.” 
Mr. Farrell isn’t any more graceful 
a writer as essayist than he is as 
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have blurred the figures of the small 
band of brave and pious men and 
women who played such a big part in 
American history, tells of their strug- 
gles in England, their wanderings, 
and their settling in the New World. 
This has been told before, but Mr. 
Willison, by ignoring all the non- 
sense that has been written about the 
Pilgrims and by showing that they 
were not quite the crowd of crape- 
draped killjoys they are supposed to 
have been, has told their story in a 


new, interesting, and highly readable 
’ way. He has managed to get some 


humor into it, too. 


So Far So Goon, by Charles Hanson 


Towne (Messner). A book of light- 
hearted, good-natured chatter hay- 
ing to do with the town’s literary, 
theatrical, and social worlds as ob- 
served and participated in by one of 
the town’s most venerable adorn- 
ments. Mr. Towne’s book is not quite 
the important social record it might 
have been, and it isn’t good enough to 
be of more than passing interest, 
but it does have a flavor that many 
people, both old and new guard, 
ought to enjoy. In the all-star cast 
you will find John Brisben Walker, 
one of the forgotten founding fathers 
of modern American journalism; 


Lillian Russell, Sarah Bernhardt, 


Richard Le Gallienne, Walter 
Hampden, Geraldine Farrar, Fannie 
Hurst, Booth Tarkington, and Sin- 
clair Lewis. Quite a crowd. Illustrat- 
ed. 


MYSTERY AND CRIME 


BepE iA, by Vera Caspary (Hough- — 
ton Mifflin). More good, creepy at-— 


mosphere by the author of “Taura.”” 
A Connecticut architect, Charlie 








novelist, but in these pieces he shows Horst, brings home a bride in 1913 : 
the same slow-burning intensity, the and settles down into the cosiest kind 
buffalolike stubbornness, and the un- of domesticity. Gradually, through — 
compromising honesty that made hints thrown out by a young artist — 
“Studs Lonigan” the book it is. Ad- living in the neighborhood, Charlie 
mirable as these qualities are, they begins to realize that Bedelia is a 
don’t altogether compensate for the good deal more than just the pretty _ 
fact that Mr. Farrell, as often as not, young widow he met while vacation- 
isn’t an especially brilliant thinker and ing in Colorado, and from there on 
that he says, along with some things things build up in splendid shape to ~ 
that are both wise and angry, many a terrifying climax. Especially for 
that are merely angry. Worth read- admirers of the psychological-horror 
ing, nonetheless, particularly for those story. 
who would like to get a glimpse of 
some of the intellectual processes that e 
AT ALL lie behind Mr. Farrell’s novels. 2 pe 
BOOKSTORES SAINTS AND STRANGERS, by George F. I 1 the ak of The Post-Standard” 
eee BOREL read your article on daylight saving 

Willison (Reynal & Hitchcock). (June 25) and think it should never have 
Meet the Pilgrims. Mr. Willison, been started. | Dewey L. Woopati 
taking it upon himself to correct a —Letter to the Syracuse Post-Standard. 
few of the many misconceptions that There are plenty of articles like that. 
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Dinner Dress by Saks Fifth Avenue 





Never before —such life-like tone from a radio-phonograph 


You'll never enjoy the full beauty of 
recorded music until you hear it on this 
superb new radio-phonograph — the 
Musaphonic. Yours at last are all the 
rich harmonies on recordings—the del- 
icate shadings, the full range of glorious 


tones and overtones. 


/ Their thrilling beauty is recreated 
\ by an exciting General Electric de- 
velopment —a revolutionary electronic 
system of tone reproduction. It reveals, 
for the first time, amazing new richness 
and delicacy of tone—even on your 


most familiar and best loved records. 


é On the Musaphonic you hear radio 
Y) programs, too, with breath-taking 
realism in glorious “natural color” tone. 
And they reach you incredibly free from 


static, fading, and station interference. 


; This magnificent electronic instru- 
- ment, in beautiful cabinets designed 
and built by master craftsmen, will be 
featured after the war in the leading 
stores. Prices will range upwards from 
$300. Look forward to the Musaphonic 
—the radio-phonograph which brings 
you all of the glowing beauty—the rich 
inspiration music was meant to give. 


“YOUR 


profusely 


booklet, 
28 pages 


FREE: A fascinating 
COMING RADIO.” 
illustrated in full color. Previews the revolu- 
tionary, new General Electric Radio and 
Television sets. For your free copy mail a 
postcard request to Electronics Department, 
General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: ““The World 
Today,’ News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 
p.m., EWT, CBS. ‘‘The G-E All-Girl Orches- 
tra,’’ Sunday 10 p.m., EWT, NBC. ‘The G-E 
House Party,” Monday through Friday, 4 
p.m., EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC’ 
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! Luxurious, Practical City Buses 





ho Plan beyond Tomorrow! 


O* HEAVY traffic main routes of municipal bus lines, these modern two- 
man coaches of the future will speed your journey in greater comfort. 
Doors which open all along the side eliminate jamming at entrance or exit 
_..a wide aisle and three-place facing seats accommodate up to 50 riders... 


the coach, separate from the cab, is free of engine noise and fumes. 









< City planning will speed vehicular trafic with “bays” at bus stops on 
principal streets, so that following auto traffic is not held up while bus loads 
or unloads passengers. 


Ss” YEARS have seen America’s city bus systems 
nearly trebled ... have seen LaGuardia Field, 
world’s largest airport, out-grown and soon to be 
dwarfed by the Idlewild air terminal. It’s interesting, 
too, that six years ago Seagram’s foresight laid away 
the whiskies that you enjoy today in Seagram’s V.O. 
Canadian. But it’s far more interesting that these 
whiskies were so fine when they were chosen for 
ehocch dbattiin yates leisurely mellowing—to bring you the clean-tasting, 
trance aisle and seating light Seagram’s V.O. of today. 


plan of the coach. 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaws V.0. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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You taste it at once... this extra, this special measure 
of flavor that’s rich and fine, yet light, mellow .. . 


like a sunny morning. We think you'll agree it’s not 


matched in any other whiskey! Try Schenley Reserve “4 


it comes of a great tradition for fine whiskies .. . the 


most widely enjoyed whiskey in America today! 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. 60% grain neutral spirits 


¥ 


HENLEY | 3 
ee, |e RESERVE 
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THE THEATRE 
(E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 
PLAYS 


Anna Lucasta—The Broadway version of an all- 
Negro play that made its first appearance in 
Harlem and is certainly something for you to 
see. Harry Wagstaff Gribble is the director and 
Hilda Simms is in the cast. (Mansfield, 47, W. 
CI 6-9056. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

A Bett For AvANoO—Paul Osborn’s dramatization of 
John Hersey’s novel about the A.M.G. in Italy. 
Fredric March makes up for the play’s rather 
patronizing air with the best performance he ever 
gave. (Cort, 48, E. BR 9-0046. Nightly, except 
Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

DARK oF THE Moon—An American folk legend about 
a witch boy and a mortal girl turns out very 
agreeably in the hands of an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Carol Stone and Richard Hart. With some 
fine old songs. (46th Street, 46, W. CI 6-6075. 

. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats, Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) E 

Dear RutH—A comedy about a girl and a soldier 
that is a good deal like a lot of others but still 
quite pleasant. With Augusta Dabney and Lenore 
Lonergan. (Henry Miller, 43, E. BR 9-3970. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Thurs. and 
Sats atr2:H0.) 

THe GLass MenAcerte—A tremendously touching story 
about a mother who tries to bully her whole family 
into happiness. Beautifully played by a cast con- 
sisting of Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie 
Haydon, and Anthony Ross. Winner of the Drama 
Critics’ Award. (Playhouse, 48, E. BR 9-356s5. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

Harver—About a man who takes up with a six- 
foot rabbit, and one of the most engaging fan- 
tasies in years. Frank Fay and Josephine Hull 
give magnificent performances. Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. (48th Street, 48, E. BR 9-4566. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:40.) 

1 Remember MAMA—John van Druten’s moving and 
humorous adaptation of the Kathryn Forbes novel 
of a Norwegian family in San Francisco. Mady 
Christians and Oscar Homolka head a cast which 
also includes Frances Heflin and Adrienne Gess- 
ner. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein IT 
are the fortunate producers. (Music Box, 45, W. 
CI 6-4636. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:35. Mats. 
Thurs:sand “Sat. at. 2:35.) 

THe Late Georce ApLey—A very intelligent treatment 
of John Marquand’s novel about Boston. Leo G. 
Carroll’s portrait of Apley is nearly perfect. 
With Janet Beecher and Percy Waram. (Lyceum, 
45, E. CH 4-4256. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40.) 

Lire witH FatHer—This high-spirited comedy, based 
on the late Clarence Day’s«stories, is now in its 
sixth year. Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill play 
Father and Mother. (Empire, B’way at 40. PE 
6-9540. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:40.) 


WITH MUSIC 


Boomer Girnt—A big, beautiful show somewhat 
handicapped by a rather routine book and not 
exactly memorable music. Agnes de Mille’s bal- 
lets, however, are superb, and the cast, which in- 
cludes Joan McCracken, Nanette Fabray, and 
Mabel Taliaferro, is remarkably attractive. (Shu- 
bert, 44, W. CI 6-s990. Nightly, except Sun., at 
8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Carouset—This musical version of ‘‘Liliom’’ is an- 
other triumph for Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II. Agnes de Mille arranged the 
dances, Jo Mielziner designed the sets, and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian is the director. A Theatre Guild 
production. (Majestic, 44, W. CI 6-0730. Nightly, 
excene Sun., at 8:30. Mats, Thurs, and Sat. at 
2:30. 

Fottow tHe Girts—Gertrude Niesen demonstrating 
how to put over a song in a piece about sailors and 
girls. Nice, if rudimentary, entertainment. Guy 
Bolton and Eddie Davis wrote the book. (Broad- 
hurst, 44, W. CI 6-6699. Nightly, except Sun., 
at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 

MArinkA—A summer entertainment based on the 
Mayerling story, The music is rather agreeable; 
the book is just a nuisance. With Joan Roberts, 
Harry Stockwell, Romo Vincent, and Luba Ma- 
lina. (Winter Garden, B’way at 50. CI 7-516r. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30.) 

Oxtanoma!—Splendid musical version of “Green 
Grow the Lilacs,” contrived by Richard Rodgers 
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“GOINGS ON ABOUT TO 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


THIS LISTING COVERS THE TEN DAYS 
FROM THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, AUGUST 25. 


and Oscar Hammerstein II and produced by the 
Theatre Guild. (St. James, 44, W. LA 4-4664. 
Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and 
Sat, at °2:30:) 

ON THE Town—A lot of attractive, lively youngsters, 
including Nancy Walker and Sono Osato, in a 
fine musical, mainly about three sailors and their 
girls. (Martin Beck, 45, W. CI 6-6363. Nightly, 
except Sun., at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:40.) 

Sone of Norwav—The life of Grieg, as set to ar- 
rangements of some of his own music. Good-look- 
ing and pleasant to listen to, but the book is mod- 
erately foolish. With Helena Bliss, Lawrence 
Brooks, and Robert Shafer. (Imperial, 45, W. CO 
5-2412. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30.) 

Up in CentraAL PARK—Romberg songs, cheerful dances 
devised by Helen Tamiris, and a lot of pretty 
scenery and costumes do a lot to redeem a fairly 
pedestrian book. Noah Beery impersonates Boss 
Tweed, and Maureen Cannon and Wilbur Evans 
take care of the romance. (Broadway, B’way at 
53. CI 7-2887. Nightly, except Sun., at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30.) 


MISCELLANY 
Ice SHow—“Hats Off to Ice,’ produced by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz. (Center, 6 Ave. at 
49. CO 5-5474.. Sun. Eves. at 8:15; other Eves., 
except Mon., at 8:40. Mats. Wed., Thurs., and 
Sat. at 2:40 and Sun, at 3.) 


DINNER, SUPPER, AND DANCING 


(Some places at which you'll find dance music 
and/or other entertainment. Several of them are 
closed entirely or have fill-in performers on Sunday, 
Monday, or Tuesday, so you’d better phone ahead 
before starting out on those evenings. Fifty-second 
Street, at the moment, is apt to be pot luck, for enter- 
tainers seem to come and go on ten minutes’ notice.) 


AmeBassAvor Garden, Park at 51 (WI 2-1000)—Jules 
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Lande’s orchestra plays soothing dance n 
this cool, subterranean cavern, — vy 4 
BittMore Roof, Madison at 43 (MU 9-7920)—Th 
old favorite has at least one eye open again. Ca 
dini (one of our more expert magicians), a dan 
team, and Henry King’s orchestra. On Thurs 
Aug. 23, Bob Grant’s band replaces the Kit 
band. 
Caré Society Downtown, 2 Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-2733 
—Imogene Coca making intelligent fun of almo 
anything, jazz piano by Cliff Jackson and Maz 
Lou Williams, and music by John Kirby’s or 
tra. “3 
Et Morocco, 154 E. 54 (EL 5-8769)—Where Ji 
D’Andrea’s orchestra and Chiquito’s rumba hai 
supply the music and the customers supply th 
scenery. F 
Larue, 45 E. 58 (VO 5-6374)—For a peaceful di 
ner and sedate romping to the music of Edd 
Davis’s and Gil Murray’s orchestras. : 
Monte Carto, Madison at 54 (PL 5-3400)—Rustl 
bustle, and hustle in the Hollywood mannet 
Dick Gasparre’s orchestra and a rumba bam 
Pierre, 5 Ave. at 61 (RE 4-5900)—Myrus, the i 
genious mind-reader, a dance team, and Stanle 
Melba’s agile orchestra are in the stately Coti 
lion Room. ... Another Melba orchestra plays 1 
the Café Pierre. Tea dancing daily. P 
Piaza, 5 Ave. at 58 (PL 3-1740)—Jimmy Say 
coming completely apart every evening in th 
Persian Room. Garwood Van’s orchestra is on fl 
stand....Tea dancing daily in the Palm Cou 
St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55 (PL 3-4500)—Ju 
about as peaceful and pleasant as nighttime cn 
rooftop can be. Paul Sparr’s orchestra for dan 
ing. va 
Savoy-PLazA, 5 Ave. at 59 (VO 5-2600)—The a 
mosphere of the Café Lounge, large and dress 
is sweetened by the lush dance music of London 
Roy Fox and his orchestra, plus Clemente’s n 
rimba band. Tea dancing daily. ; ; 
Stork Ctus, 3 E. 53 (PL 3-1940)—A handy refui 
for the eternal sophomore and his young lad 
Eric Correa’s orchestra and Alberto Linn 
rumba band are on hand at night. : 
Wa oorF-AstoriA, Park at 49 (EL 5-3000)—Ja 
Pickens singing (with gestures) at suppeérti 
on the Starlight Roof. George Olsen’s orchest 
provides dance music through the evening ai 
Mischa Borr’s orchestra alternates with it 
supper.... Michael Zarin’s orchestra is in | 
Lounge Restaurant. 
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MiscettaANeous—At the cog rouGe, 65 E. 56 (PL 
8887): Dick Wilson’s orchestra playing jauntt 
for dancing in a highly decorative setting.. 
1-2-3 clus, 123 E. 54 (PL 3-9131): Roger Steaz 
providing a muted piano obbligato for the you 
people’s table talk; no dancing... . CASINO 
157 W. 56 (CI 6-6116): more for the cdtel 
la Kiev than for the goings on in the floor sh 
Cornelius Codolban’s orchestra. ... spivy's Re 
139 E. 57 (EL 5-9215): Carter and Bowie ¢ 
pensing their special brand of piano duets, : 
now and then Spivy herself, singing about } 
special brand of world-weariness; no dancit 
+. VERSAILLES, 151 E,. 50 (PL 8-0310): a retr 
pective show, made up of bits of eight mill 
earlier Versailles shows, with Dick Smart and 
collection of delectable if incoherent girls; 
Ricardel’s orchestra.,..&L cHico, 80 Grove, 
Sheridan Sq. (CH 2-4646): semi-Spanish, w 
some strolling singers and a fine rumba band. 
copacasana, Io E. 60 (PL 8-1060): the cony 
tional Copacabana show, which at the moment 
cludes Mitzi Green. Joel WHerron’s orel 
tra....AsToR RooF, B’way at 44 (CI 6-600 
Gene Krupa and his orchestra on this la 
cool rooftop, playing for what look very m 
like _jitterbugs.... Essex HOUSE, 160 
Pk. S. (CI 7-0300): Stan Keller’s orchest: 
NEW YORKER HOTEL, 8 Ave. at 34 (ME 3-10 
Chuck Foster’s orchestra and an ice show. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 7 Ave. at 33 (PE 6-5000): Wa 
Herman’s orchestra. . . . ROOSEVELT, Madison aj 
(MU 6-9200): Eddie Stone’s orchestra. F 
Warm-weather note: Over in Brooklyn, the 
rine Roof of the sossert, Montague and H 
Sts. (MA 4-8100), with its open-air deck and 
colossal view of the harbor, now has supper di 
ing Fri, and Sat. — 


- ; 
Mostty ror Music—No dancing, unless otherwise 
dicated—At nick's, 7 Ave. S, at 10 (CH 2 
Muggsy Spanier, Miff Mole, Pee Wee 
and their helpmeets scorching the midnig 
. + + VILLAGE VANGUARD, 178 7 Ave. S., at 11 
9355): a small but comfortable cave, e& 
with Art Hodes’ trio, with Max Kam 
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Lady, in that coat... 













anything you want is yours, from a 
barouche in the Park to a handful of 
diamonds. See that line — the deep, 
easy sleeves, the fiddlestring waist, the 
elegant, flat Persian lamb collar — 
that's something, no? Plus angled 
red buttonholes and cuff-bands, 
on sooty black wool... we 
lahv it. Yours for 89.95. 
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De PINNA 


650 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





SHEPHERD 
CHECKS 


we’re proud to endorse 


Taking you straight into a 
new season... our pure 
wool suit with the intricate 
insets,.molded waistline. 
Competently tailored for 
Junior size figures, 9 to 15. 
Black or brown with 
white checks. 


49.95 
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trumpet and Fred Moore as drummer; also, Don 
Frye as solo pianist and the Lion and his Calypso 
songs; dancing... . ONYX, 57 W.-52 (EL 5-73835): 
the stertorous Hot Lips Page leading his new 
band, and Stuff Smith at work on his electric 
violin. ...DOWNBEAT, 66 W. 52 (EL 5-9511): 
Benny Morton trying out his new squad of sharp- 
shooters; also, Al Casey and his new trio, and 
the moody Billie Holiday; dancing... . Jimmy 
RYAN'S, 53 W. 52 (EL 5-9600): a hot trio in 
which you will find Danny Alvin and Hank 
Duncan; dancing. 


At Fresco—The CLAREMONT INN, Riverside Dr. at 124 


(MO 2-8600): just for the fine view of the Hud- 
son; dance music by a couple of small orchestras. 
«. . TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN, Central Pk. W. at 67 
(RH 4-4700): a small green jungle, pleasant for 
a summer dinner outdoors, with casual dance 
music now and then. 

A few sidewalk cafés: srevoort, 5 Ave. at 8; 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 5 Ave. at 9; LONGCHAMPS, 5 Ave. 
at 12. 


ART 


Grours—At the A.¢.A., 63 E. 57: sixty water colors 


and drawings from the Maritime Union’s art 
classes. Weekdays 10:30 A.M. tO 5:30 P.M.; 
through Sat., Aug. 25....BABCOCK, 38 E. 57: 
new paintings by members of the gallery’s group; 
also, a few nineteenth-century works. Mon. 
through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 
31... . CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 106 E, 57: paintings by 
twenty-four artists who have had their first one- 
man shows here. Daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M..; through 
Fri., Aug. 17....FERARGIL, 63 E, 57: oils and 
water colors from Thomas Eakins to the present. 
Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
through Aug. 31....K00TZ, 15 E. 57: the gal- 
lery’s group, including such artists as William 
Baziotes, Fernand Léger, and Byron Browne. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; through 
Aug. 31... . KRAUSHAAR, 32 E. 57: a summer show 
by Louis Bouché, Russell Cowles, Iver Rose, and 
others. Mon. through Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
through Aug. 31.... MIDTOWN, 605 Madison, at 
58: a seasonal retrospective show by the gallery’s 
group. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
through Aug. 31....MILCH, 108 W. 57: Sidney 
Laufman, Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll, and others. 
Mon. through Fri., 9 a.M. to 5 P.M.; through Sept. 
I5.... O'CONNOR, 640 Madison, at 59: a miscel- 
laneous group of European and American artists, 
including Velasquez, Ghislandi, Rosa Bonheur, 
and George Luks. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 6 
P.M.; through Aug. 31.... PASSEDOIT, 121 E. 57: 
painting and sculpture by B.J.O. Nordfeldt, José 
de Creeft, and others. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; through Aug. 31.... PERLS, 32 E. 
58: American, French, and Cuban paintings. 
Mon. through Fri., 10 a.M. to 6 P.M.; through 
Sept. 8... . ROSENBERG, 16 E. 57: nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century French artists. Mon. through 
Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; through Aug. 31. 


METROPOLITAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82—The develop- 


ment of Greek art, with examples from the mu- 
seum’s Greek collection; also, prints and draw- 
ings by Goya; and (through Sept. 3), paintings 
and drawings of the war in the Pacific. Weekdays 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M. 


Museum oF Mopern Art, 11 W. 53—Fourteen paint- 


ings by van Gogh, owned by the artist’s nephew 
(through Aug. 26); also, a large exhibition se- 
lected from the Museum’s collection of paintings 
and sculpture (through Noy. 4). Weekdays 12 
noon’to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 7 P.M. } 


Museum orf Non-Osvective PAINTING, 24 E. s4—Paint- 


ings by Kandinsky, as well as work by a good 
many other modern artists. Tues. through Sat., 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 12 noon to 6 P.M.; 
through Sept. 15. 


SPORTS 


BasesALL—At the POLO Grounpos: Giants vs. Pitts- 
burgh, Thurs., Aug. 16, at 8:45 p.m., and Fri. 
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and Sat., Aug. 17-18, at 2:30 P.M.; Giants 
Chicago, Sun., Aug. 19 (doubleheader), at 2:0 
P.M., Mon., Aug. 20, at 8:45 P.M., and Tu 
Aug. 21, at 2:30 P.M.; Giants vs. Dodgers, Thurs, 
Aug. 23, at 8:45 P.M.... YANKEE STADIUM: Yankee 
vs. Washington, Fri. and Sat., Aug. 24-25, 
2:30 P.M.... EBBETS FIELD: Dodgers vs. Chicago 
through Sat., Aug. 18, at 2:30 p.M.; Dodgers vs, 
Pittsburgh, Sun., Aug. rg (doubleheader), at 2:05 
p.M., and Mon. and Tues., Aug. 20-21, at 2:30 
Pp.M.; Dodgers vs. Giants, Fri. and Sat., Aug 
24-25, at 2:30 P.M. 

Boxinc—Madison Square Garden—Johnny Greco 
vs. Tony Janiro, welterweights, 8 rounds, Fri. 
Aug. 17; Freddie Cochrane vs. Rocky Graziano 
welterweights, 10 rounds, Fri., Aug. 24, (Pre 
liminaries at 8:30 P.M.; main bouts at ro P.M.) 

Go.r—L.I.G.A. Mixed Foursomes Championship, 
Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, L.I., Thurs 
Aug. 16.... Metropolitan G.A. Amateur Cham 
pionship Finals, Garden City G.C., Garden City 
L.I., Sun., Aug. 19....L.1.G.A. Father ang 
Son Championship, Cherry Valley Club, Garden 
City, L.I., Wed., Aug. 22....L.1.G.A. Junigj 
Championship, Cherry Valley Club, Garden Cit Y, 
L.I., Thurs. and Fri., Aug. 23-24. 

Racinc—Saratoga meet at Belmont, weekdays at 
1:15 P.M., through Sept. 1. (Alabama Stakes, 
Aug. 16; the Saratoga Special, and Saratoga 
Handicap, Aug. 18; Spinaway Stakes, Aug. 23; 
Grand Union Hotel. Stakes, and the Saratoga 
Cup, Aug. 25.) Frequent trains leave Penn Sta 
tion Mon. through Fri. between 11:05 A.M. and 
1:10 P.M. and Sat. petween 10:45 A.M. and 12:49 
P.M. : 

Tennis—Southampton Invitation Tournament, Mea: 
dow Club, Southampton, L.I., starting Mon, 
Aug. 20....East Hampton Invitation Tourna 
ment, Maidstone Club, East Hampton, L.I., start 
ing Wed., Aug. 22. : 

TrottiINc—At Roosevelt Raceway, Westbury, L.T 
weekdays at 8:40 P.M., through Sept. 22. (A spe 
cial-train leaves Penn Station at 7:03 P.M., 
Saratoga, N.Y., weekdays at 8:15 P.M., throug 
Aug. 25.) 

Yacuttnc—Championship regattas on the Sound 
Stamford Y.C., Sun., Aug. 19, at about 2 P.M. . 
Star Class, Stamford Y.C., Sun. through Sat. 
Aug. 19-25. 








OTHER EVENTS 


Housinc—Scale models and plans of modern homes 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and other lead) 
ing architects: Museum of Modern Art, 11 W, 
53. Weekdays 12 noon to 7 P.M.; Sun., 1 to j 
p.M.; through Sept. 30. 

Museum oF THE City oF New York, 5 Ave. at 104— 
Prints and other memorabilia showing the work 
of John Stephenson, who built some of New York’s 
early omnibuses, horsecars, subway trains, and 
other rolling stock; also, the history of New York’s 
police force, shown in documents, photographs) 
and uniform equipment: Tues. through Sat., 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 5 P.M.; through Sent. 3 

PLANETARIUM—‘A Trip to the Moon” is the tit 
of the August lecture and demonstration at tht 
Hayden Planetarium, Central Pk. W. at 81 
Mon. through Fri. at 2, 3:30, and 8:30 P.M.; Sat 
at I1 A.M.,and 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.M.; Sun.@ 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 8:30 P.M. | 


ON THE AIR 


Music—Duke Ellington and his orchestra, Sat 
Aug. 18 and 25, at 5 P.M., WJZ. i 
Sports—Boxing: Johnny Greco ys. Tony Janiro 
Fri., Aug. 17; Freddie Cochrane vs. Rocky Gra 
ziano, Fri., Aug. 24; at 10 P.M., WOR.... Rae 
ing: Saratoga Handicap, Sat., Aug. 18; the Sara) 
toga Cup, Sat., Aug. 25; at 4:15 P.M., WEAF 
News Commentators—Cecil Brown, Mon., Wed., ani 
Fri., at 8 p.m., WOR.... Janet Flanner (fron 
Paris), Wed. at 10:45 P.M., WJZ.... Quine 
Howe, nightly, except Thurs, and Sun., at 6 P.M. 
WABC.... Frank Kingdon, Tues. through Sat 
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THERE'S A NEW STANDARD IN AIR TRANSPORTATION! 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California “SS Years abead in the science of flight 
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Pride of the perfect host, Kentucky Tavern 
adds a touch of tradition, for its uniform 
flavor and quality have been the stewardship 
of the same Kentucky family for 74 years. 


©1945 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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GOINGS ON 
ABOUT TOWN 


at 10:30 p.M., WMCA....Max Lerner, Sun. at 
9:45 ».M., WOR.... Edward R. Murrow (from 
' Europe), Sun. at 1:45 P.mM., WABC.... Paul 
_ Schubert, Mon, through Sat. at 6 P.m., WOR. 
_...Cesar Saerchinger, Sun. at 11.15 P.M., 
_ WEAPF.... William L. Shirer, Sun. at 5:45 P.M., 
WABC,... Johannes Steel, Mon. through Fri. 
at 7:45 »p.M., WHN.... Raymond Swing, Mon. 
_ through Fri. at 7:15 pr.M., WJZ. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Atonc Came Jones—A burlesque Western that is 

_ periodically pretty diverting. With Gary Cooper, 
Loretta Young, and Dan Duryea. (Palace, B’way 
at 47.) 

Junior Miss—Peggy Ann Garner in a very engag- 

‘ing screen version of the play by Sally Benson, 

Jerome Chodoroy, and Joseph Fields, (Rivoli, 
B’way at 49; through Fri., Aug. 24.) 

Ruapsopy tN BLuE—This musical biography of George 
Gershwin contains all the songs from “‘Swanee’”’ 
to ‘‘Porgy and Bess,” but the story was largely 
made up in Hollywood. It is also slightly con- 
fused by the fact that some characters, like Oscar 
Levant, Paul Whiteman, and Al Jolson, are. 
played by themselves. (Hollywood, B’way at 
51.) 

THe Way AneAo—Excellent British import about 
how a group of young British civilians were 
conditioned for the army. With David Niven. 
(Trans-Lux 52nd Street, Lexington at 52; Fri. 
and Sat., Aug. 17-18.... 68th Street Playhouse, 
3 Ave. at 68; starting Mon., Aug. 20.) 

Wonpver Man—Danny Kaye as twins in a stylish 
ghost story with incidental music. Virginia Mayo, 
Vera-Ellen, and Allen Jenkins are in the cast. 
(Astor, B’way at 45.) 


REVIVALS 


THe Baker's Wire (1940)—Rabelaisian French film: 
With Raimu. (55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55; 
starting Wed., Aug. 22.) 

Cuaparev (1935)—Russian melodrama about a minor 
revolutionary hero. In Russian. (5th Avenue 
Playhouse, 5 Ave. at 12; through Tues., Aug. 
21.) 

THe Garven oF ALLAH (1936)—The Hichens novel 
about desert love. Marlene Dietrich, Charles 
Boyer, and Technicolor. (Greenwich, Greenwich 
Ave. at 12; Tues. through Thurs., Aug. 21-23.) 

Go Wesr (1941)—Life on the wild plains inter- 
preted by the Marx Brothers. (Alden, B’way 
at 67; Sun. and Mon., Aug. 19-20.) 

Here Comes Mr. -forvdAN (1941)—-About a prize- 
fighter who gets mixed up with the hereafter. 
Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains, and James 
Gleason. (Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57; Thurs., Aug. 
16....Colony, 2 Ave. at 79; Fri. through Mon., 
Aug. 17-20.... Trans-Lux 85th Street, Madison 
at 85; Sun. through Tues., Aug. 19-21... .Carl- 
ton, B’way at 100; Tues. through Thurs., Aug. 
21-23.) ; 

THe Impatient Years (1944)—Comedy about a’ hasty 
war marriage. Jean Arthur, Lee Bowman, and 
Charles Coburn. (Alden, B’way at 67; Sun. and 
Mon., Aug. 19-20.) 

Mayertinc (1937)—Danielle Darrieux and Charles 
Boyer in this famous royal romance. In French. 
(55th Street Playhouse, 154 W. 55; starting Wed., 

. Aug. 22.) 

Péré te Moxo (1941)—The French version of life 
in the Kasbah. With Jean Gabin. (ss5th Street 
Playhouse, 154 W. 55; through Tues., Aug. 21.) 

THe Sonc oF BerNAvetre (1944)—-The story of 
Lourdes, with Jennifer Jones and Vincent Price. 
(Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; Thurs., Aug. 
16.) 

THey SHAtt Have Music (1939)—Now called “Ragged 
Angels.” Jascha Heifetz and the lower East Side. 
(8th Street Playhouse, 52 W. 8; Sun, and Mon., 
Aug. 19-20.) 

THe 39 Steps (1935)—Madeleine Carroll and Robert 
Donat in some Hitchcock excitement. (Green- 
wich, Greenwich Ave. at 12; Tues. through 
Thurs., Aug. 21-23.) 

Tuunver Rock {1944)—The dreams of a disillusioned 
journalist in a Lake Michigan lighthouse. With 
Michael Redgrave and Barbara Mullen. (Thalia, 
B’way at 95; Fri. through Sun., Aug. 17-19.) 

To Have Ano Have Nor (1944)—Vichy violence and 
intrigue in the West Indies. With Humphrey 
Bogart, Lauren Bacall, and Walter Brennan. 
(Stoddard, B’way at 90; starting Wed., Aug. 22.) 

Note—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, 

_ is showing old films weekdays at 3 and 5:30 
P.M. and Sun. at 1:20, 3:30, and 5:30 P.M. on 
the following schedule—rtnurs., auc. 16: “Susan 
Lenox, Her Fall and Rise’ (1931), with Greta 
Garbo. ... FRI. THROUGH SUN., AUG. 17-19: “Wild 
Boys of the Road” (1933), directed by William 

Wellman. ... MON. THROUGH THURS., AUG. 20-23: 
“Emil und die Detektive” (1933), German film. 
-+-FROM FRI, AUG. 24: “A Nous la Liberté” 
(1932), with Henri Marchand. 
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Delta is the 


shortest line between 
19 POINTS 


of the world’s most famous 
After-Shave Club 


@ For a refreshing, enjoyable finish 
to your morning shave, join the 
discriminating men who use Aqua 
Velva. Cooling, bracing—Aqua 
Velva is as stimulating as an ocean 
plunge. You’ll like its clean, pleas- 
ant scent—the way it leaves your 
face feeling smoother and more fit. 

Aqua Velva is the world’s most 
popular after-shave lotion. Use it 
regularly for the utmost in after- 
shave pleasure. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 
bury, Conn., makers of fine shav- 
ing preparations for over 100 years. 


ALEXANDRIA, lo. 
ATLANTA, Go. 
AUGUSTA, Ga. 
BATON ROUGE, lo. 
BIRMINGHAM, Alo. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
COLUMBIA, S.C. 
DALLAS, Texos 
FORT WORTH, Texas 
JACKSON, Miss. 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn. 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 
MERIDIAN, Miss. 
MONROE, La. 

NEW ORLEANS, la. 
SAVANNAH. Go. 
SHREVEPORT, lo. 
TYLER, Texas 
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THE BIG HOUSES 


Astor, B’way at 45 (CI 6-4642)—WwonbER MAN, Danny 
Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Vera-Ellen. 

Caritot, B’way at 51 (CO 5-1250)—‘‘Anchors 
Aweigh,” Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, Gene 
Kelly. 

Criterion, B’way at 44 (BR 9-3839)—“ Bewitched,” 
Phyllis Thaxter, Edmund Gwenn. 

Giose, B’way at 46 (CI 6-0800)—‘'The Great John 

L.,’’ Greg McClure, Linda Darnell. 

GotHAM, B’way at 47 (CI 5-9516)—‘‘Why Girls 
Leave Home,” Pamela Blake, Lola Lane. 

Hoitrwoop, B’way at 51 (CI 7-5545)—RHAPSODY IN 
BLUE, Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, Alexis Smith. 

Paiace, B’way at 47 (BR 9-4300)—ALONG CAME JONES, 
Loretta Young, Gary Cooper. 

ParAmMounT, B’way at 43 (BR_ 9-8738)—‘Incen- 
diary Blonde,” Betty Hutton, Arturo de Cordova. 

Ravio City Music Hatt, 6 Ave. at 50 (CI 6-4600)— 
“Over 21,” Irene Dunne, Alexander Knox, 
Charles Coburn. 

Rivout, B’way at 49 (CI 7-1633)—sUNtior Miss, Peggy 
Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn. 

Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50 (CI 7-6000)—‘‘Captain Eddie,” 
Fred MacMurray. 

State, B’way at 45 (BR 9-1957)—Through Wed., 
Aug. 22: ““The Valley of Decision,’ Greer Gar- 
son, Gregory Peck, Donald Crisp. 

StrAND, B’way at 47 (CI 7-5900)—“Christmas in 
Connecticut,” Dennis Morgan, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Sydney Greenstreet. 

Victoria, B’way at 46 (CI 6-7429)—Through Fri., 
Aug; 17: “Don Juan Quilligan,’” Joan Blondell, 
William Bendix.... From Sat., Aug. 18: ‘‘The 
Caribbean Mystery,’’ James Dunn, Sheila Ryan. 


FOREIGN, SPECIAL, ETC. 


Aven, B’way at 67 (SU_ 7-6280)—Revivals— 
Through Sat., Aug. 18: ‘‘Johnny Eager,’’ Lana 
Turner, Robert Taylor; also ‘‘Ice-Capades Re- 
vue,” Ellen Drew, Richard Denning, Jerry Co- 
Jlonna....Sun. and Mon., Aug. 19-20: THE 1IM- 
PATIENT YEARS, Jean Arthur, Charles Coburn; also 
Go west, the Marx Brothers. ... Tues. and Wed., 
Aug. 21-22: ‘‘Destroyer,’’? Edward G. Robinson, 
Marguerite Chapman; also ‘Beyond Tomorrow,” 
Maria Ouspenskaya, Charles Winninger. 

Beverty, 3 Ave. at 50 (EL 5-8790)—Through Fri., 
Aug. 17: ‘A Song to Remember,’” Merle Oberon, 
Paul Muni.... Sat. through Mon., Aug. 18-20: 
“Pillow to Post,’? Ida Lupino, Sydney Green- 
street; also ‘‘Escape in the Desert,’’ Philip Dorn, 
Helmut Dantine.... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 21- 
22: “Heaven Can Wait,” revival, Gene Tierney, 
Don Ameche; also ‘‘The Canterville Ghost,” re- 
vival, Charles Laughton, Margaret O’Brien, Rob- 
ert Young. 

51H Avenue PLaAyHouse, 5 Ave. at 12 (GR 5-9738)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., Aug. 21: CHAPAYEV (in 
Russian); also ‘‘Marseillaise’ (in French), 
Pierre Renoir, Louis Jouvet....From_ Wed., 
Aug. 22: ‘‘Heart of Paris” (in French), Raimu; 

s.also ‘Pension Mimosas’”’ (in French), Francoise 
Rosay. 

S5rn Streer Praynouse, 154 W. 55 (CO 5-9438)— 
Revivals—Through Tues., Aug. 21: PEPE LE MOKO 
(in French), revival, Jean Gabin; also ‘‘Volga- 
Volga,” Russian musical film.... From Wed., 
Aug. 22: MAYERLING (in French), Charles Boyer, 
Danielle Darrieux; also THE BAKER'S WIFE (in 
French), Raimu. 

Litre Carnecie, 146 W. 57 (CI 6-1365)—‘‘Half- 
way House,” Francoise Rosay, Mervyn Johns. 
Stantey, 7 Ave. at 41 (WI 7-9686)—“Military Se- 

cret” (in Russian). 

THauiA, B’way at 95 (AC 2-3370)—Thurs., Aug. 16: 
“Waterloo Bridge,’”’ revival, Vivien Leigh, Rob- 
ert Taylor; also “The Stars Look Down,” re- 
vival, Margaret Lockwood, Michael Redgrave. 
... Fri. through Sun., Aug. 17-19: THUNDER ROCK, 
‘revival, Michael Redgrave, Barbara Mullen; also 
“Jeannie,” revival, Michael Redgrave. ... From 
Tues., Aug. 21: ‘“‘A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” 
Dorothy McGuire, James Dunn, Peggy Ann 
Garner. 


EAST SIDE 


Art, 36 E. 8 (GR 3-7014)—Through Wed., Aug. 
22: “Where Do We Go from Here?,” June 
Haver, Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie. 

Gramercy Park, Lexington at 23 (GR 5-1660)— 
Through Sat., Aug. 18: ‘‘Pillow to Post,’ Ida 
Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet; also ‘“‘Escape in 
the Desert,’ Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine.... 
Sun. through Tues., Aug. 19-21: “‘This Man’s 
Navy,’’ Wallace Beery; also ‘‘Counter-Attack,” 
Paul Muni, Marguerite Chapman.... From 
Wed., Aug. 22: “The Horn Blows at Mid- 
night,” Jack Benny, Alexis Smith; also ‘‘Flame 
of Barbary Coast,’? Ann Dvorak, John Wayne. 

Loew's 42no Street, Lexington at 42 (AS 4-4865)— 
Through Sat., Aug, 18: “Bring On the Girls,” 
Veronica Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken; 
also ‘‘Ministry of Fear,” Ray Milland, Mar- 
jorie Reynolds.... Sus, and Mon., Aug._ 19- 
20: “‘Where Do We God<from Here?,”’ June 
Haver, Fred MacMurray, Jocr., Leslie; also 
“The Call of the Wild,’ revival, Ciark Gable, 
Loretta Young.... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 21- 
22: ‘The Frozen Ghost,’ Lon Chaney, ~Jr.; 
also “Jungle Captive,’ Otto Kruger. 

LexinGTon, Lexington at 51 (PL 3-0336)—Through 
Wed., Aug. 22: “Thrill of a Romance,” Esther 
Williams, Van Johnson; also “The Woman in 
Green,” -Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. 

Trans-Lux 52ND Street, Lexington at 52 (PL 3-2434) 
—Thurs., Aug. 16: ‘Till We Meet Again,” re- 
vival, Barbara Britton, Ray Milland.... Fri. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, THROUGH 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22 


THIS 1S A LIST OF FILMS AT SELECTED MO- 


TION-PICTURE THEATRES IN MANHATTAN. 
FILMS OF INTEREST ARE INDICATED BY 
HEAVY TYPE; YOU CAN LEARN MORE ABOUT 
THEM ON PAGE 7, UNDER "MOTION PICTURES." 


and Sat., Aug. 17-18: THE WAY AHEAD, David 
Niven....Sun. through Tues., Aug. 19-21: 
“Quiet, Please, Murder,” revival, Gail Patrick, 
George Sanders.... From 


‘ Wed., Aug. 922: 
“Practically Yours,’ Claudette Colbert, Fred 
MacMurray. 

Normanoie, Park at 53 (PL 8-0040)—Thurs., 


Aug. 16: ‘‘The Clock,” Judy Garland, Robert 
Walker.... Fri. through Sun., Aug. 17-19: 
“They Met in the Dark,’’ Joyce Howard, James 
Mason.... Mon. and Tues., Aug. 20-21: ‘The 
Enchanted Cottage,’ Robert Young, Dorothy 
McGuire, Herbert Marshall.... From Wed., 
Aug. 22: “The Fallen Sparrow,” revival, Maur- 
een O’Hara, John Garfield. 

Sutton, 3 Ave. at 57 (PL 3-5520)—Revivals— 
Thurs., Aug. 16: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, Robert 
Montgomery, Claude Rains... . Fri. through Mon., 
Aug. 17-20: ‘‘My Favorite Blonde,” Madeleine 
Carroll, Bob Hope.... From Tues., Aug. 21: 


“Song of Russia,” Robert Taylor, Susan Peters, . 


Robert Benchley. 

R.K.O. 581TH Srreetr, 3 Ave. at 58 (VO 5-3577)— 
Through Sun., Aug. 19: ‘‘Salome, Where She 
Danced,” Yvonne de Carlo, Rod Cameron; also 
“Within These Walls,” Mary Anderson, Thomas 
Mitchell.... Mon. through Wed., Aug. 20-22: 
“Imitation of Life,’ revival, Claudette Col- 
bert, Warren William; also ‘East Side of 
Heaven,” revival, Bing Crosby, Joan Blondell. 

Piaza, 58, E. of Madison (VO 5-3320)—Through 
Sat., Aug. 18: “‘Where Do We Go from Here?,” 
June Haver, Fred MacMurray, Joan Leslie. ... 
Sun. through Tues., Aug. 19-21: “Son of Las- 
sie,’ Peter Lawford, Donald Crisp. ... From 
Wed., Aug. 22: “Counter-Attack,” Paul Muni, 
Marguerite Chapman. 

681H Street PrayHouse, 3 Ave. at 68 (RE 4-0302)— 
Through Sun., Aug. 19: ‘‘The Enchanted Cot- 
tage,’ Robert Young, Dorothy McGuire, Her- 
bert Marshall. ... From Mon., Aug. 20: THE WAY 
AHEAD, David Niven. 

Loew's 72nd Street, 3 Ave. at 72 (BU 8-7222)— 
Through Wed., Aug. 22: “Thrill of a Romance,” 
Esther Williams, Van Johnson; also ‘‘The 

_ Woman in Green,” Basil Rathbone, Nigel 
Bruce. : 

Courony, 2 Ave. at 79 (RH 4-9888)—Thurs., 
Aug. 16: “The Enchanted Cottage,’ Robert 
Young, Dorothy McGuire, Herbert Marshall; 
also ‘‘The Brighton Strangler,’’ June Duprez, 
John Loder. ... Fri. and Sat., Aug. 17-18: “Des- 
tination, Tokio,”’ revival, Cary Grant, John Gar- 
field; also ‘‘What a Woman!,” revival, Rosalind 
Russell, Brian Aherne....Sun. through Tues., 
Aug. 19-21: HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert 
Montgomery, Claude Rains; also ‘‘You’ll Never 
Get Rich,” revival, Fred Astaire, Rita Hay- 
worth.... From Wed., Aug. 22: ‘Pillow to Post,” 
Ida Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet; also ‘‘Escape 
in the Desert,’ Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. 

Trans-Lux 851TH Street, Madison at 85 (BU 8-3180) 
—Through Sat., Aug. 18: “Practically Yours,” 
Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray.... Sun. 
through Tues., Aug. 19-21: HERE COMES MR. JOR- 
DAN, revival, Robert Montgomery, Claude Rains. 
... From Wed., Aug. 22: “‘You’ll Never Get 
Rich,” revival, Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth. 

R.K.O. 86TH Street, Lexington at 86 (AT 9-8900)— 
Through Sun., Aug. 19: ‘‘Salome, Where She 
Danced,”” Yvonne de Carlo, Rod Cameron; also 
“Within These Walls,” Mary Anderson, Thomas 
Mitchell.... Mon. through Wed.. Aug. 20-22: 
“Imitation of Life,’’ revival, Claudette Col- 
bert, Warren William; also ‘‘East Side of 
Heaven,” revival, Bing Crosby, Joan Blondell. 

Loew's 86TH Street, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-5566)— 
Through Fri., Aug. 17: ‘“‘Where Do We Go 
from Here?,’” June Haver, Fred MacMurray, 
Joan Leslie; also ‘‘The Call of the Wild,” re- 
vival, Clark Gable, Loretta Young.... Sat. 
through Tues., Aug. 18-21: ‘‘Son of Lassie,” 
Peter Lawford, Donald Crisp; also “It’s in the 
Bag,” Fred Allen, Jack Benny....Wed., Aug. 
22: ‘Road to Alcatraz,” June Storey, Robert 
Lowery; also “One Body Too Many,” Jack 
Haley, Jean Parker, Bela Lugosi. 

Orpheum, 3 Ave. at 86 (AT 9-4607)—Through 
Mon., Aug. 20: “Bring On the Girls,” Veronica 
Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken; also ‘*Min- 


%. 


Waverty, 6 Ave. at 3 (CH 3-9019)—Through Fri.. 


81H Street PLayHouse, 52 W. 8 (GR 7-7874) 


SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. at 12 (WA _ 9-2166)—Through 


Greenwich, Greenwich Ave. at 12 (WA 9-3350)— 


* Mon., Aug. 17-20: “Pillow to Post,’? Ida Lupino, 


R.K.O, 23ro Street, 8 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-3440)— 


Terrace, 9 Ave. at 23 (CH 2-9280)—Through Sat. 


77H Street, B’way at 77. (TR 4-9382)—Through 


R.K.O. 8ist Street, B’way at 81 (TR 7-6160)— 


Loew's 83rd Street, B’way at 83 (TR 7-3190) 


Esther Williams, Van Johnson; also ‘‘The 

Woman in Green,” Basil Rathbone, Nige 

Bruce. . 
Stopparo, B’way at 90 (SC 4-9257)—Through | 


Carton, B’way at 100 (AC 2-3862)—Thurs., Aug. 


OtrmpiA, B’way at 107 
' 


Nemo, B’way at. 110 (AC 2-9406)—Through Sun., 


Loew's 175tH Street, B’way at 175 (WA _ 7-5200)— 


Cotiseum, B’way at 181 (WA _ 7-7200)—Through 
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istry of Fear,” Ray Milland, Marjorie Rey- 
nolds....Tues, and Wed., “Aug. anaao Pe 
Frozen Ghost,’ Lon Chaney, Jr.; also ‘Jungle 
Captive,” Otto Kruger. 7 


WEST SIDE 


Aug. 17: ‘This Man’s Navy,” Wallace Beery; 
also ‘‘Counter-Attack,” Paul Muni, Marguerite 
Chapman....Sat. through Mon., Aug. 18-20: 
“Pillow to Post,” Ida Lupino, Sydney Green 
street; also ‘‘Escape in the Desert,’? Philip 
Dorn, Helmut_Dantine.... From Tues., Aug. 
21: “Son of Lassie,” Peter Lawford, Donald 
Crisp; also “It’s in the Bag,’ Fred Allen, Jack 
Benny. 


Through Sat., Aug. 18: “The Horn Blows a 
Midnight,” Jack Benny, Alexis Smith,...Sun. 
and Mon., Aug. 19-20: THEY SHALL HAVE Music (no 
called “Ragged Angels’), revival, Jascha Heifetz. 
... From Tues., Aug. 21: “Son of Lassie,’”’ Peter 
Lawford, Donald Crisp. 


Mon., Aug. 20: “Bring On the Girls,” Veronica 
Lake, Sonny Tufts, Eddie Bracken; also ‘‘Min 
istry of Fear,” Ray Milland, Marjorie Rey 
nolds.... Tues. and Wed., Aug. 21-22: “The 
Frozen Ghost,’ Lon Chaney, Jr.; also ‘‘Jungle 
Captive,’’ Otto Kruger. 


Thurs., Aug. 16: THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, revival, 
Jennifer Jones, Vincent Price.... Fri. through 


Sydney Greenstreet; also “Escape in the Des 
ert,” Philip Dorn, Helmut Dantine. ... From 
Tues., Aug. 21: THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, revival, 
Marlene Dietrich, Charles Boyer; also THE 39 
steps, revival, Madeleine Carroll, Robert Donat 


Through Sun., Aug. 19: ‘Salome, Where She 
Danced,’’ Yvonne de Carlo, Rod Cameron; also 
“Within These Walls,’ Mary Anderson, Thomas 
Mitchell.... Mon. through Wed., Aug. 20-22 
“Imitation of Life,’? revival, Claudette Col- 
bert, Warren William; also “East Side o 
Heaven,” revival, Bing Crosby, Joan Blondell. 





Aug. 18: ‘‘This Man’s Navy,’? Wallace Beery; 
also ‘‘Counter-Attack,” Paul Muni, Marguerite 
Chapman.... Sun. and Mon., Aug. 19-20: ‘‘The 
Fallen Sparrow,” revival, Maureen O’Hara 
John Garfield; also ‘“‘Seven Days’ Leave,” re- 
vival, Lucille Ball, Victor Mature. ... From 
Tues., Aug. 21: “Son of Lassie,’? Peter Law- 
ford, Donald Crisp; also “It’s in the Bag,’ 
Fred Allen, Jack Benny. 


Wed., Aug. 22: “Where Do We Go from 
Here?,’”’ June Haver, Fred MacMurray, Joan 
Leslie; also “The Call of the Wild,’’ revival, 
Clark Gable, Loretta Young. ( 
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Through Sun., Aug. 19: alome, Where 

Danced,’’ Yvonne de Carlo, Rod Cameron; also 
“Within These Walls,’? Mary Anderson, Thomas 
Mitchell.... Mon. through Wed., Aug. 20-22: 
“Imitation of Life,’’ revival, Claudette Col. 
bert, Warren William; also “East Side of 
Heaven,” revival, Bing Crosby, Joan Blondell. — 








Through Wed., Aug. 22: “Thrill of a Romance,” 


Tues., Aug. 21: “Son of Lassie,” Peter Law 

ford, Donald Crisp; also ‘It’s in the Bag,’? Fred 

Allen, Jack Benny.... From Wed., Aug. 22 

TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, revival, Humphrey Bogart, 

Lauren Bacall, Walter Brennan; also ‘‘Something 

Ae the Boys,”’ revival, Carmen Miranda, Michael 
’Shea. 


16: “Sudan,’? Maria Montez, Jon Hall; also 
“That’s the Spirit,” Peggy Ryan, Jack Oakie. 
...Fri. through Mon., Aug. 17-20: ‘‘Pillow 
to Post,” Ida Lupino, Sydney Greenstreet; — 
also “Escape in the Desert,” Philip Dorn, — 
Helmut Dantine....From Tues., Aug. 21: 
HERE COMES MR. JORDAN, revival, Robert Mont 
gomery, Claude Rains; also ‘‘You’ll Never Get 
Rich,” revival, Fred Astaire, Rita Hayworth. — 
(AC 2-1019)—Through 
Wed., Aug. 22: “Thrill of a Romance,” Esther © 
Williams, Van Johnson; also ‘*The Woman in 
Green,’ Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce. 





Aug. 19: “Salome, Where She Danced,” Yvonne 
de Carlo, Rod Cameron; also ‘‘Within These 
Walls,” Mary Anderson, Thomas Mitchell... . 
Mon. through Wed., Aug. 20-22: “Imitation 
of Life,” revival, Claudette Colbert, Warren 
William; also ‘‘East Side of Heaven,” revival, 2 
Bing Crosby, Joan Blondell. | 





Through Wed., Aug. 22: “Thrill of a Romance,” 


Esther Williams, Van Johnson; also “The 
Woman in Green,” Basil Rathbone, Nige 
Bruce. 


Sun., Aug. 19: “Salome, Where She Danced,” 
Yvonne de Carlo, Red Cameron; also “Within 
These Walls,’ Mary Anderson, Thomas Mitch- 
ell.... Mon. through Wed., Aug. 20-22: ‘“‘Im- 
itation of Life,’ revival, Claudette Colbert, 
Warren William; also ‘‘East Side of Heaven,” 
revival, Bing Crosby, Joan Blondell. 





G5 YourHome” 


THEY’LL HELP YOU PLAN IT (NO CHARGE*) STARTING WITH 


DEAR AUNT EMMA LEFT YOU 


ma] AND A PAIR OF LAMPS 





OR THE THINGS fs CAN’T AFFORD TO GET RID OF 


Sf 


OR PAPA (DON’T DARE MOVE HIS CHAIR!) 





Our decorators will advise and aid you in creating a lovely home whether 
it’s one room or twenty, filled with precious antiques or budget furniture. 
They are at your service*, and it’s on the house! Bloomingdale’s Fifth Floor 





LEXINGTON at 59th 





Phone wire on the wing...for front line dor 


BRILLIANT WORK by Air Technical Service Command 
and civilian specialists devised this method of laying tele- 
phone wire in comparative safety under fire. 

A chain for weight, and a small parachute “sky anchor” 
for drag, unreel up to 16 miles of communication line at 
125 miles an hour... from a low-flying cargo plane. 

We at American Viscose Corporation are glad that our 
own research engineers were ready with strong, specially 
engineered rayon for the parachute. 

Rayon fabric of man-made fibers... 


Fibers that can be made to precisely the correct length, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


or diameter, in a wide range of. tensile strengths and other 
tailor-made properties. Fibers that can be engineered for 
the exacting needs of tough little parachutes, or of heat- 
resisting tire cords. For practically any needs all the way 
to Milady’s gossamer lingerie. 7 

Research and engineering made this flexibility possible 
Progress was not always spectacular, but results have 
been steady and cumulative. | 

It is still going on. We intend through research to 
fulfill the demands of America for ever finer rayon tex 
tiles in every walk of life. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 
‘te | 


This identification is, 
awarded only to fabric 
containing CROWN® 
rayon, after they have! 
passed the CROWN! 
Tests for serviceabilitys) 





CROWN j 
TESTED 
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' Give it all you've got, 
_ playing — the finest in the wor 





Sonny. It’s a swell tune you're 


1d to Mommy and Dad. 





omorrow — again 


And now they can hear it again t 
t as clear and fine 


and again — years from now — jus 
as they hear it today. 


This can all be done because Lear has developed “the 
wire that remembers.” It’s a simple, easy, quick way 
of recording sound — a way that makes it yours for 
keeps. Yet, if you wish, everything can be erased 
simply by recording something else over it. 


‘It’s all done with a long, hair-size wire that glides 
swiftly across the poles of a magnet. Silently it picks 
up every note, tone and inflection. It holds them 
magnetically — ready to be played over and over 
whenever you wish. The recording can be a few words 


— or hours long. 
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‘It’s something you w 
along with all the 


iI] have in the new Lear Radio Designed and Made 


finest developments of FM, in Grand 
television, easy-tuning world-wide short wave, and nd Rapids 
phonograph-combination automatic record-changing. 
It will be ready as soon as Lear production for war 


ends. Be sure to see it. 
(Write for free booklet on Wire Recording today) 
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jacket that nips your waist-ds neatly as 

a battle jacket. See how bruad your 
shoulders look, how wee your waist. Jacket 
in white with black or brown stripes. 
Muted black or brown pin-check skirt 
ingeniously pleated. Sizes 10 to 16. 

Both of Cerey wool. 39.95 


Ke 
Altman College Shop, third floor 
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BALTMAN & CO. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


E were in the kitchen putting 
up string beans when the news 
came that Japan was trying to 
surrender. It was a warm, bright morn- 
ing and our little old-fashioned Sears 
Roebuck Kook-Kwick Canner was boil- 
ing cheerfully along under ten pounds’ 
pressure. With a pot holder in each hand, 
we had settled down for a thirty-five- 
minute tour of duty, solemnly vowing 
that whether Japan quit or not we would 
keep at least one household in the Ameri- 
can homeland from blowing up. 
Tending a pressure canner is man’s 
work, not because men understand 
steam gauges any better than women 
do or because they can endure heat more 
easily but because a man finds it im- 
possible to keep his hands off anything 
that seems to call for special knowl- 
edge and because he is drawn toward 
any infernal machine. The radio was 
going under its own head of steam in the 
dining room, and two commentators, 
ad-libbing, were quarrelling loudly over 
the prerogatives of the Emperor. Their 
voices filled the air and made the kitchen 
operation seem more desperate. With 
our eye glued to the gauge, as we now 
and again shifted the canner toward or 
away from the hot part of the stove 
to keep the pressure from fluctuating, 
we were thinking how out-of-date we 
were, canning beans instead of freezing 
them. Just then a small female relative 
of ours who was born during the Civil 
War came through the kitchen and 
paused to survey the awesome scene 
with an amused and friendly gaze. “It’s 
always like this putting things up!” she 
shouted. “Preserving always coincides 
with some great event. I remember 
making currant jelly one sizzling Fourth 
of July, giant firecrackers exploding all 
up and down the block, and the kitchen 
about a hundred degrees. And now 
you've got this stove all whooped up 
while they’re trying to finish off Japan 
with those awful bombs. I never knew 


pee ~ 
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it to fail. Human beings don’t change. 


And thank God for that.” 


URING our vigil with the beans, 
we thought back over the whole 
long war, trying to remember the ter- 
rible distances and the terrible decisions, 
the setbacks, the filth and the horror, the 
bugs, the open wounds, the fellows on 
the flight decks and on the beaches and 
in the huts and holes, the resolution and 
the extra’ bravery—and all for what? 
Why, for liberty. “‘Liberty, the first of 
blessings, the aspiration of every hu- 
man soul... every abridgment of it de- 
mands an excuse, and the only good ex- 
cuse is the necessity of preserving it. 
Whatever tends to preserve this is right, 
all else is wrong.” And we tried to 
imagine what it will mean to a soldier, 
having gone out to fight a war to pre- 
serve the world as he knew it, now to re- 
turn to a world he never dreamt about, 
a world of atomic designs and portents. 
Some say this is the beginning of a great 
time of peace and plenty, because atomic 
energy is so fearsome no nation will 
dare unleash it. The argument is frag- 
ile. One nation (our own) has already 
dared take the atom off its leash, has 
dared crowd its luck, and not for the pur- 
pose of conquering the world, 
merely to preserve liberty. 





N England the other day a 

philosopher and a crystal- 
lographer held a debate. The 
question was whether a halt 
should be called on science. The dis- 
cussion was academic, since there is no 
possibility of doing any such thing. Nev- 
ertheless, it was a nice debate. Pro- 
fessor Bernal, the crystallographer, ar- 
gued that children should be allowed 
to play with dangerous toys in order that 
they may learn to use them properly. 
Joad, the philosopher, said no—science 
changes our environment faster than we 
have the ability to adjust ourselves to it. 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when a blind girl in Albuquerque, 


noticing a strange brightness in the 
room, looked up and said, ““What was 
that?” A bomb had exploded a hundred 
and twenty miles away in the New 
Mexican desert. And people all over the 
world were soon to be adjusting them- 
selves to their new environment. For 
the first time in our lives, we can feel the 
disturbing vibrations of complete human 
readjustment. Usually the vibrations 
are so faint as to go unnoticed. This 
time, they are so strong that even the 
ending of a war is overshadowed. ‘To- 
day it is not so much the fact of the end 
of a war which engages us. It is the 
limitless power of the victor. ‘The quest 
for.a substitute for God ended sudden- 
ly. The substitute turned up. And who 
do you suppose it was? It was man him- 
self, stealing God’s stuff. 


E have often complained on this 

page that the political plans for 
the new world, as shaped by statesmen, 
are not fantastic enough. We repeat the 
complaint. The only conceivable way to 
catch up with atomic energy is with 
political energy directed to a universal 
structure. ‘Che preparations made at San 
Francisco for a security league of sov- 
ereign nations to prevent aggression 
now seem like the preparations 
some little*girls might make for 
a lawn party as a thunderhead 
gathers just beyond the garden 
gate. The lemonade will be 
spiked by lightning. The little 
girls will be dispersed. 

Nuclear energy and foreign policy 
cannot coexist on the planet. The more 
deep the secret, the greater the de- 
termination of every nation to discover 
and exploit it. Nuclear energy insists on 
global government, on law, on order, 
and on the willingness of the com- 
munity to take the responsibility for the 
acts of the individual. And to what end? 
Why, for liberty, first of blessings. Sol- 
dier, we await you, and if the place looks 
unfamiliar, forgive us. We shall try 
to restore certain characteristics we all 


a 
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love. Please bear in mind that there js 
a brightness in the room. Even the blind 
can detect it. 


Way of the Gods 


XCEPT in a nostalgic poem or 

two, the Japanese haven’t called 
their emperor the Mikado for hun- 
dreds of years. Mikado means ‘“Hon- 
orable Door,” which is roughly equiv- 
alent to calling President Truman Mr. 
White House. ‘To the Japanese the 
emperor is Tenshi (Son of Heaven), 
Tenno (Heaven King), or, occasion- 
ally, Aramikami (Incarnate God). 
Up to 1872, it was improper for ordi- 
nary people to pronounce the name 
of the living emperor, and when they 
wrote it they were careful to leave 
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a stroke out of each of the characters. 
Each Japanese emperor chooses a 
name for his reign. Hirohito chose 


Showa, or Light and Peace. The first 


article of the Japanese constitution, 


adopted in 1890, says flatly, ““The Em- 
pire of Japan shall be ruled over by 
emperors of the dynasty which has 
reigned in an unbroken line of descent 
for ages past.”” Occidental historians are 
inclined to credit an assist to concu- 
bines and adopted sons, but the idea 
that the dynasty is of sacred descent has 
such a hold on the Japanese that, though 
emperors have committed suicide, been 
put in prison, and assassinated, no one 
who is not of imperial blood has ever 
tried to grab the throne for himself. 
The first emperor of the dynasty 


was a fellow named Jimmu ‘Tenno, 
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“Pardon me, is this celebration official?” 








whose great-grandfather, Prince Rice- 


Plenty, was the last man to come down. 
to Japan on a floating bridge from heav- 
en. Rice-Plenty brought with him, pre- 





sumably along with plenty of rice, three — 


sacred treasures—an eight-sided mirror, 


a sword, and a stone necklace, which — 
continue to be worshipped almost as — 


enthusiastically as the emperor. Jimmu, 
the great-grandson, sailed from Kyushu, 


where the dynasty was founded, to — 


the main Japanese island of Honshu, 


where he won a non-mechanized war — 
with the help of an eight-handed crow 
and a kite with golden plumes sent down _ 


to him by his great-great-grandmother, 

the Sun Goddess Amateresu, who, de- 

spite her age, apparently took an ac- 

tive interest in current events. Some of 

the best people in Japan trace their 
ancestry back to that eight-hand- 
ed crow. 


Jimmu founded the Empire © 


February 11, 660 B.C., on, we 


assume, a damp, drizzly day. — 
February 11th is the most im-— 


portant holiday in Japan and 


knew a good thing when they 
saw it, and the imperial family 


in the world. Upton Close once 
asked the palace business man- 
ager for an estimate of the Em- 


he was told. “The curiosity of 


unappeased.”’ Nevertheless, it is 
known that the imperial family 


tre, and large blocks of shares in 
the more profitable corporations. 

Though it is in the center of 
Tokio, the Emperor’s palace 
manages, because of its” triple 


slightly rural. The palace build- 
ing dates from the eighteen- 
eighties. Occidentals who have 
been inside it are impressed chief- 
ly by its simplicity. It is a sort of 
big bungalow, decorated with 


ornaments and pictures, and in 
the grounds around it are a nine- 


is said to be the richest family 


peror’s wealth. “No such ques-_ 
tion has ever been.asked before,” 


Westerners who think so much | 
of money must remain forever — 


moats and high walls crowned 
with cedars, to seem remote and — 


panelling and flowers instead of | 


recent emperors have spent it — 
going from shrine to shrine in — 
their palaces and worshipping — 
about a hundred and twenty of | 
their ancestors. These ancestors 
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owns all the forest lands in | 
Japan, such non-taxable Tokio 
real estate as the sites of the Im- 
perial Hotel and Imperial Thea- 
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hole golf. course, bridle paths, - 








and a number of artificial 
lakes and pagodas. For- 
eign diplomats used to be 
invited to an annual cher- 
ry-picking party in the 
garden. Promptly at five- 
thirty, the Emperor, fol- 
lowed at ten paces by the 
Empress, would appear, 
silently greet each guest, 
and return to the palace. 
Then everyone would be 
handed a bamboo fishing 
rod and, after repeated 
warnings to stand per- 
fectly still and not dis- 
turb the fish, repair for an 
hour to the balconies of 
small pavilions built over 
the lakes. No one ever 
caught much of anything. 

Since no one may look 
down on the Emperor, 
there are no high build- 
ings near the palace. No 
one may ride a white 
horse, because the Em- 
peror rides one. Every 
house in Japan has a spe- 
cial niche called the Emperor’s seat, 
where nothing but a work of art is ever 
placed; the dream of every family 1s, or 
should be, that the Emperor will some- 
day walk in and sit down in the niche. 
When the fireflies appear in Kyushu 
every year, they are gathered up by 
the children on the island and sent 
to Tokio by plane to light up the pal- 
ace grounds. This sounds like a pretty, 
if ineffectual, method of illumination, 
and it probably has given the Emperor 
no trouble. On the other hand, his 
clothes are always badly cut because 
no one is allowed to touch him, and the 
royal tailor must get his measurements 
from photographs. 

Hirohito early in life abandoned a 
few old family: traditions. Though 
none of his ancestors was ever supposed 
to touch the ground, he took to touch- 
ing it. He married for love and ar- 
ranged for his wife to sit on a level with 
him during the coronation ceremonies; 
as things turned out, she was pregnant 
and couldn’t come. He insisted on going 
abroad after the last war and allowed 
himself to be photographed by news- 
reels during the trip. He adopted the 
policy of speaking to his advisers without 
hiding behind a screen. He went to plays 
and looked straight at the stage instead 
of turning his profile to it, as his ances- 
tors had done. He took up golf, and once 
played nine holes with the Prince of 
Wales. Since it was unthinkable for 
either one to have won, the score card 
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“Vou remember Trixie, don’t you, Freddie?” 


was torn up after the game. Eleven- 
year-old Crown Prince Akihito seems 
to prefer baseball to golf. 


Fateful Night 


T was cold and windy on the night of 

January 25, 1939, when Dr. John 
R. Dunning, the physicist, split the ura- 
nium atom at Columbia University and 
realized that it was possible to release 
atomic energy. A gale was ripping 
across the Hudson and rattling the bare 
vines on the walls of the university 
buildings. That morning, students tak- 
ing their mid-year examinations had 
moved in and out of the Pupin Physics 
Laboratories, heavily muffled, concerned 
about their fate in Physics 213 (Ther- 
modynamics) and other such courses. 
That morning, too, Dr. Enrico Fermi, 
his colleague, had called on Dr, Dun- 
ning in his office on the first floor and 
the two had gossiped of science and 
scientists. An instructor had just re- 
turned from Princeton with the news 
that physicists there were talking about 
a report brought from Europe by the 
Danish physicist, Dr. Niels Bohr. Be- 
fore sailing, Dr. Bohr had heard that, 
in Berlin, Dr. Otto Hahn had discov- 
ered barium and apparently other ele- 
ments of a medium atomic weight in 
the debris of uranium disintegrated by 
neutron rays from radioactive material. 
Dr. Hahn was quoted as having said, 
“Asa chemist, I recognize barium when 


Isee it. As a physicist, I don’t know what 
this means.”? What it meant was that 
the heaviest of elements had been split 
into elements of lighter weight, with a 
consequent release of atomic energy. 
That sounds simple enough now, after 
six years and two billion dollars. At that 
time it was a completely new hint as to 
the structure of matter. 

Dunning and Fermi were deeply in- 
terested in the question of atomic ener- 
gy. They had a machine that would 
measure such energy, and they discussed 
the question of whether liquid, solid, or 
gaseous uranium would be best to ex- 
periment with. They went to lunch at 
the Faculty Club and continued to talk 
about this. They hadn’t made up their 
minds when Dr. Fermi had to leave to 
catch a train for Washington, where he 
was to attend a scientific conference. 
Dunning spent the afternoon in his of- 
fice, pondering the question. He had ar- 
rived at no conclusion when he went 
out into the wind at six o’clock. He dined 
with his wife in their apartment, on 
Claremont Avenue. Toward the end of 
the meal he decided that solid uranium 
would be best. He went back, through 
the wind, to his office. He left his hat 
and coat there and then went to the 
research laboratory in the basement. It 
was a little after seven o'clock. He 
started preparing his machine, which 
is fairly simple, as we will describe it: 
it consists of a holder for radioactive 
bombarding material, a chamber for the 


substance to be bombarded, and an indi- 
cator called an oscilloscope, which regis- 
ters on a screen by dots and lines the 
amount of energy given off by whatever 
substance is under fire. (Ordinary ra- 
dioactive rays given off by uranium not 
under bottibar dient cause only dots.) 
Dr. Dunning put a thin sheet of solid 
uranium in the chamber and a beryl- 
hum-radium mixture in the holder for 


the radioactive agent, and, after check- . 


ing things over, was ready to start. Two 
other scientists were in the laboratory— 
Drs. Eugene T. Booth of Columbia 
and F. G. Slack of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. hey wore long white coats, be- 
cause they were busy cleaning an ap- 
paratus used in some experiments they 
had been making in nuclear physics. 
Dunning wore a “plain brown suit. All 
three men felt that the experiment 
Dunning was about to make would fail. 
However, as he moved the radium hold- 
er to the proper position for bombard- 
ment, great wavy green lines showed up 
on the screen of the oscilloscope, almost 
seeming to leap off the surface. Dun- 
ning had never seen such a thing be- 
fore, nor had any other scientist on the 
face of the earth. “God!” he said. 
“This looks like the real thing.” Booth 
and Slack came over to his apparatus 
and both grew highly excited when they 
saw the amazing lines. Then Dunning 
became skeptical. He said there might 
be something wrong with the machine. 
Booth and Slack argued with him. 
“You’ve worked this machine for 
months!” Booth shouted. “You snow 
it’s right.” “Tt’s never failed you!” cried 
Slack. To test the apparatus, the three 
men decided to insert a sheet of cad- 
mium in the path of the rays. Cadmium 
is heavily resistant to neutron rays. 
When they shot the rays at it, there 


(When a carbon atom in coal or petro- 
leum changes form through the process 
of burning, it releases from one to five 
volts of energy.) A few minutes be- 
fore midnight, Dr. Dunning put aside 
his calculations and went home, leaning 
soberly against the wind. 


Gags Away 
pA Nae the possibility that this 


page will be microfilmed and filed 
in an Sie condidonted vault by the Na- 
tional Archives for the benefit of future 
social historians, we record a sampling 
of gags activated in local radio and 
night-club circles by the dropping of the 
world’s first combat atomic bombs. One 
Broadway hot-spot wag observed that 
the Japanese were suffering from atom- 
ic ache. A C.B.S. press representa- 
tive is credited with telling another 
C.B.S. press representative that the 
atomizer would put radio where it be- 
longed. This approach was also the 
happy coincidental inspiration of Mr. 
Harry Hershfield, who, as one of the 
“jokesperts” in a WOR radio show 
called “Can You Top This? ,” ad-libbed 
of the bomb, “Why not call it an aerial 
atomizer?” Mr. Hershfield’s jest was 
uncorked toward the end of a dialogue 
punctuated earlier by another Hersh- 
field mot: “Speaking of women; it took 
a woman to discover this tremendous 
explosion.” Joe Laurie, Jr., another 
jokespert, was right back at him with 
“Oh, you mean Atom and Eve,” and 
Senator Ford, still another you-know, 
was right on top of them both with 
“They should call that bomb Up and 
Atom; when it blew up and the smoke 
cleared away, the Russians were at 
em.” The object of the WOR pro- 
gram is for each jokespert to try to top 


were practically no lines on the oscillo- . the witticism of the preceding jokespert, 


scope screen. The men made 
every other test they could 
think of, and by nine o’clock 
Dunning agreed, in awe, that 
the ais of atomic energy 

was almost certainly a reality. 

The three men pledged themselves to 
secrecy off the campus until other mem- 
bers of the faculty had had an oppor- 
tunity to corroborate what they had 
seen. Dunning went back to his office 
alone and, as the gale howled outside, 
spent nearly three hours making an esti- 
mate of the force of the energy he had 
succeeded in releasing from a single 
atom of uranium. His conclusion was 
that that night he had released between 
a hundred and twenty and two hun- 
dred million volts of energy. Man had 
never known any force like that before. 





and you can see what a cre- 
scendo was achieved. 

Bob Hall, known as “That 
Extemporaneous Chap,” at 
the Diamond Horseshoe, was, 
we are told, the first nipht- 
club entertainer to work news ate the 
bomb into his routine, with ee follow- 
ing improvised lyric: 


Atomic, Atomic, it had to be, 
But just what it is is a mystery ; 
For years they’ve heard it, 

Atom they knew 

Not until today 

Did they realize 

What it could do. 


Next night Mr. Hall produced another 
seveuicline poem, of a patriotic nature, on 
the subject, but we will omit it in the 
interest of brevity, among other things, 





net. dow 

Fred Allen, Jack Bena: Eddie ca 
tor, and Bob Hope were off the air—a 
great blessing to all. Milton Berle was 
vacationing upstate. He told someone | 
on the telephone that he had no atomic- | 
bomb gags, no plans to collect any, and | 
considered it a poor subject for drollery. : 
We wish him a good vacation. 








Vigil on Broadway 
\ \ 7 E called on Leon Goldstein, vice- | 


president of news and special fea- 
tures at WMCA, Monday, and four 
him desperately whacking at a tyy 
writer. “This thing is enough to drive 
you nuts,” he outed “Sunday we hea : 
King Gustav of Sweden is going to 
intermediary . Ten minutes later the 
word that he broke his back slipping 
his bathtub. We didn’t get caught on 
that false U.P. flash, though. » V 
asked Mr. Goldstein if we could have 
word with one of the Times announce 
and he said that David Leeds, who 
then on, would be out in a minute. Mr 
Leeds almost immediately bounced in 
wearing the most formidable tortoise 
shell glasses we'd ever seen. He said h 
was just back from a four-day vacatio 
and that he’d handled eight of the nine 
Times broadcasts on his shift that day 
He and two other announcers take care 
of the news at WMCA, for the Tim 
as well as for the station. We asked hin 
if he got weary of the sameness of th 
news on that kind of day, a suspens 
day. “Just a job,” said Mr, Leeds. ‘Of 
course,” he added hastily, “the job is 
sianvledings but if you thought about ho 
flashes all the time, you’d go mad.”” 
learned from Mr. Leeds that the copy 
for the Times broadcasts comes 
WMCA from the Times offices 
ticker just before each broadcast. P 
ently he announced that copy from th 
Times was beginning to come in, an 
asked us to wait for him in Studio ‘ 
While idling there, we fumbled throug 
a basket of discarded sheets of aril 
broadcasts. ay 
‘“According to Washington dispa 
es,” said the 11 a.m. broadcast, 
Japanese may have one more hour | 
reply to the Allied surrender demands. 
At noon the Times informed its listen: 
ers that “American bombers are 
mering the enemy homeland as th 
Japanese continue silent on their deci 
sion whether to surrender or continu 
waging a suicidal war.” By one, the 
Times asserted belligerently that “thi 
great American air offensive continue 
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“... and then the next thing, some general comes out and says the first atom bomb is obsolete!” 


to hit Japan as the enemy tries to decide 
whether to fight on or give up the hope- 
less struggle.” By two, the Times, 
plainly weary of it all, swallowed and 
said, ‘““There is still no indication from 
Tokio of the Japanese Government’s 
attitude...” We were admiring the 
Times’ ingenuity in recasting the same 
item so well when Mr. Leeds entered 
the studio. He looked calm, poised, and 
untroubled. Nodding to us, he picked up 
a direct telephone to the Times and be- 
gan to alter the copy he had in his hand 
according to last-second instructions 
from the home office. He then cleared 
his throat, waggled his head to loosen 
his neck muscles, and pressed a button 
that rang the familiar gong. In a voice 
full of dignity, he began, “American air 
power continues to hit Japan as the 
world waits for the Japanese leaders 
to...’ When Mr. Leeds finished, he 
_ rang his gong again and said to us, “You 
: know, in moments of crisis we keep the 
Iphone to our ear through the whole 


three minutes.” He added that even 
without the phone the T'mes could in- 
terrupt him for anything hot—such as 
the end of a war—with a red light of 
warning. The station would then give 
him the flash. 

Mr. Leeds’ nerves were obviously in 
the pink, but we learned from a studio 
executive we met on our way out that 
some men who have handled war news 
for the Times have grown pretty high- 
strung. “Had a fellow named Cal- 
lan, a marvellous announcer,” he told 


us. “He got to broadcasting in his 
sleep. One night he gave a full take 


on Churchill chasing Hitler down the 
Wilhelmstrasse and wound up with 
a late bulletin just in from the wires of 
the Associated Press to the effect that 
Marshall Field had captured Okinawa 
singlehanded. Callan wasn’t worried, 
though. He said his wife figured he’d 
talked exactly two minutes and fifty- 
nine seconds and that if he’d had a gong 
it would have sounded just like the 


Times. He’s in the Navy now, and ’'m 
sorry. I'd like to hear what he’d dream 
about Hirohito’s horse.” 


Adjustment 


O matter about grownups; the 

children are already at home in 
the atomic world. For years the play- 
ground in Washington Square has re- 
sounded to the high-strung anh-anh-anh 
of machine guns and the long-drawn- 
out whine of high-velocity shells. Last 
Sunday morning a great advance was 
made. We watched a military man of 
seven or eight climb onto a seesaw, 
gather a number of his staff officers 
around him, and explain the changed 
situation. “Look,” he said. “I’m an 
atomic bomb. I just go ‘boom.’ Once. 
Like this.” He raised his arms, puffed 
out his cheeks, jumped down from the 
seesaw, and went “Boom!” Then he 
led his army away, leaving Manhattan 
in ruins behind him. 





“Damn it, Mason, you don’t kiss a bride every time you meet her? . 
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THE DEVIL HAS THE MOON 


T was a summer evening and the 
cool air which at this hour sweeps 
down from the Himalayas smelled 

pleasant to Mr. Sanderson, the Eurasian 
tutor, when he stepped from his room 
onto the gravel terrace before the house 
and gazed down at the lake, which lay 
pale and unruffled between dark-green 
hills. The nasal song of a:Pahari on the 
road that skirted the lake was borne 
to Mr. Sanderson’s ears, adding to his 
sense of well-being. He had just finished 
dining with the family, his employers; 
now they had dispersed to their rooms 
and he was free for the first time today. 
Free, but rather lonely. He was a socia- 
ble person and would have liked to 
be invited by his charges, or 
parents, for a chat or a smoke before 
bedtime, but these little intimacies were 
not encouraged. The Strongs were kind 
to him, he was well treated and well 
but they were English and he 
was Eurasian and neither he nor they 
could ever quite forget it. When not 
under the eyes of their parents, his pu- 
_pils, Hilda, aged eleven, and Rich 
aged eight, often took cruel a 
of him. They had early ¢ 
extreme sensitivity and 
upon it, alternately ex 
terical laughter and ds 
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matics, Sanderson. Why, Richard 
eight and he can’t do the simplest sum!” 
Mr. Sanderson had applied himself to 
his duties with enthusiasm; 
months the results of his persever 


after six 
ance 
were beginning to appear, and he basked 
in the gratitude of the parents if not in 
that of the children, for they knew that 
whatever knowledge they acquired was 
due to the merest luck; both had for- 
midable memories for what they wished 
to retain and could be as fluent as parrots 
when in the mood. Appearances, they 
knew, were what actually counted—the 
appearance of knowledge, the appear- 


ance of good breeding. Every day, 
seated at the study table in the big, 


glassed-in balcony, they observed their 
tutor with sly, amused eyes. 

One mor ning, Hilda, bored with syn- 
tax, had said, “Ram Lal is dying. He 
is i ing of pneGrione down there in the 
Ram Lal was 
the merchant from whom the Strongs 
bought their groceries. 

“All his relations have arrived,” 
hear them 
ening 


room above his shop.” 


said 


19 


Hilda. ‘“Then we can watch it from the 
path behind the house.” 
“You have such gristly ideas,” 


Richard ate sanctimoniously. 
“Hasn’t she, Mr. Sanderson?’ 

“Grisly, Richard, grisly! 
let us please continue.” 


Ram Lal did not die. 


committed the 


And now 


Instead, he 
sacrilege of recovering 
after the family priest had pronounced 
him extinct, and thereby became an out- 
His business suffered because now 
only the lowest castes and the few Euro- 
peans in the place would deal with him. 
‘The tormented man sometimes trudged 
up the hill to the Strongs to seek advice. 
Mr. Strong advised him to become a 
Christian, and when he recoiled from 
the idea, Mr. Sanderson suggested that 
he embrace Islam. “Obviously,” 
the Eurasian, “you might as well be- 
come something, since your own people 


caste. 


said 


won't have you, now that you’re sup- 
posed to be dead.”’ 

Ram Lal beat his forehead with his 
hands. “I died!”’ he 
moaned. “‘Yes, it would have been bet- 
ter for everyone if I had died.” 

Discussing the situation later with his 


should have 


pupils, Mr. Sanderson had shrugged and 


smiled. 
COURT 


“Such superstition!” he said. 
hat is superstition?” asked Rich- 
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shouting, and a noise of drums and the 
bleating of trumpets. From the balcony 
came the laughter of Mrs. Strong. “Oh, 
the idiots!” she said. ““They really be- 
lieve it!” 

“But is it true?’ demanded Richard. 
“Has the devil really got hold of the 
moon?” 

“Richard!” exclaimed Mr. Sander- 
son, aghast. “After what I was telling 
you only this afternoon!” 

The boy stirred uneasily, his eyes 
fixed on the blemish, his ears filled with 
the hubbub of the mob down in the 
bazaar, where every voice was hurling 
imprecations at the sky and every pot 
and pan in creation seemed to be bang- 
ing in unison. 

“Let’s go down and watch them!’ 
cried Hilda suddenly. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Sanderson. 
“You asked me once what was the 


y 


meaning of superstition. This will be 


an object lesson for you. Come.” 
“Better put cotton wool in your 
ears,” advised Mr. Strong from the bal- 


cony. 

“Don’t let the children out of your 
sight, Mr. Sanderson,” said Mrs. 
Strong. 


The young man held out a hand to 
each child. ‘‘Come,” he said authorita- 
tively, and a thrill went through him as 
their young, moist fingers clutched his. 
Usually, if he ventured a slight caress, 
he was promptly rebuffed. But tonight 
was different, tonight he was master of 
ceremonies, dispenser of favors. Holding 
their hands, he led them down the stony 
path toward the bazaar, and as they 
drew near, the uproar 
became truly deafen- 
ing. “Goodness!” said 
Hilda, giggling. 

“Imbeciles!”” said 
Mr. Sanderson. “‘TIdi- 
ots!”” His white-trou- 
sered, legs glittered in 
the eerie light of the 
éclipse, and beside them 
skipped the pale, bare 
legs of the children; 
their faces were lumi- 
nous on either side of 
him. 


UST above the ba- 

zaar the path wid- 
ened into a sort of 
rough terrace, and here 
they came to a halt, 
staring at the scene be- 
low them. The narrow 
street seethed with hu- 
manity—men, women, 
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and children, all clutching bits of metal 
which they banged and rattled in un- 
remitting frenzy. Their voices were 
lifted in screeching denunciation of the 
evil one who held the moon in his grip, 
and every eye rolled in wrath and ter- 
ror toward the captive, hanging bloodily 
in the dark-blue sky. 

“Chhor do! Chhor do! Chhor do!” 

Trumpets brayed. A stone, hurled 
by some optimist, whizzed past Mr. 
Sanderson’s head. Richard began to 
laugh on a curious, helpless note. 
“They’re throwing stones at the devil!” 
he exclaimed. “Sandy, did you see that? 
They’re throwing stones at the devil!” 

“Oh, look!” cried Hilda, pointing. 
They looked and saw the slight, agile 
figure of Govind, the forest ranger, 
pushing his way forward, carrying an 
ancient carbine. 

“Make way for Govind!” shouted 
someone. “Make way, make way!” 

“What will Govind do?” asked Hil- 
da. She was clinging to Mr. Sander- 
son’s hand and he could feel the excite- 
ment running through her. 

“He’s probably going to take a pot 
shot at the devil,” said Mr. Sanderson. 
Gently he caressed her hand. 

“Look!” she cried again. “Look, 
Sandy!” Govind brought the carbine to 
his shoulder, aiming at the moon. The 
mighty explosion was followed by an 
instant’s lull and a smell of gunpowder. 
Govind stood with the smoking carbine 
in one hand, the other rubbing his shoul- 
der, which ached from the recoil. 

“He missed!” cried Richard. “He 


missed the devil!” Then, in shrill Hin- 


dustani, he yelled, “Chhor do! Chhor 
do!” 

It was the signal for the crowd to re- 
new its howls, and Richard, tearing his 
hand free of Mr. Sanderson’s, plunged 
down the hillside toward the street, fol- 
lowed by Hilda, both of them shrieking 
blue murder. 

“Children!” wailed Mr. Sanderson. 
“Hilda! Richard! Come back this in- 
stant! I command you! I forbid you!” 

His voice was lost in the babble, and 
in despair he followed them down the 
hillside into the mob of milling, half- 
naked bodies. No one paid any attention 
to him. Sweaty limbs pummelled his im- 
maculate clothes, bare feet tramped on 
his shoes. Of the children there was no 
sign; the mob had swallowed them. 
Mr. Sanderson found himself stand- 
ing beside Govind, the forest ranger. 
“Where are the children?” the tutor 
demanded, his voice heavily charged 
with the English intonation. “Tell me 
at once! Don’t stand there yelling, you 
bloody fool!” 

But Govind didn’t hear him. His face 
pale with fright, he was frantically try- 
ing to reload the carbine for another 
shot. Mr. Sanderson began once more 
to push and claw his way through the 
crowd. His white suit lost its starch, 
sweat poured down his face, his glossy, 
jet-black hair hung lank over his fore- 
head. At last he caught up with his 
charges. They were wedged between 
Ram Lal and his family, who had pro- 
vided them with brass pots, which they 
were banging together as they yelled 
with the others. Mr. Sanderson peered 
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“T took the case because it presented some interesting legal 
problems, and of course the fee was exceptionally generous.” 


at them in horror. “Are you mad! Drop 
those things! Come away at once!” 

Hilda paused long enough to say, 
“Ram Lal told us that if we don’t make 
the devil let go the moon, he will put 
out its light forever. Then it will get 
pitch dark and we shall all be at his 
mercy.” 

“What on earth are you 
about!” 

“About Shaitan, the devil!” She 
brought two brass pots together with a 
sickening clang. Richard, flanked by 
Ram Lal’s grandsons, bellowed passion- 
ately, “Chhor do, you beast, you fiend! 
Chhor do!” 

Mr. Sanderson felt strangely helpless. 
He was almost suffocated by the press 
of bodies, his ears were numb, his eyes 
smarted. Another shot from Govind’s 
carbine was followed by another mo- 


talking 


ment of silence, then a renewal of the 
yells, screams, groans. Someone thrust 
a pewter tray and a heavy iron ladle 
into Mr. Sanderson’s hands. Hilda 
stared at him, her face colorless, her 
eyes blazing. “Beat it, Sandy,” she com- 
manded hoarsely. ““Do you want us all 
to be killed?” 

With a slight, sardonic smile, he 
obeyed, thumping the tray with the la- 
dle, wincing at the added discord. The 
smile faded, his teeth clenched, and he 
beat harder and harder, the percussion 
sending white-hot tremors up his arms. 
He found himself whispering, then 
shouting with the others, half in mock- 
ery and half in despair. Suddenly he 
noticed that tears were pouring down 
the children’s faces; between sobs Hilda 
cried, “Why doesn’t the devil let go? 
Why doesn’t he? Make him let go, 





somebody! hs make ae “devil Re 
go!” She dropped her brass pots and — 
cast herself on the ground, twisting and 
moaning while the crowd howled on. 

Mr. Sanderson saw the crumpled fig- 
ure, its golden pigtail writhing in the 
dust. Swiftly he bent and lifted her. 
Then he seized Richard by an arm, and 
somehow, by pushing and kicking, he 
got the two children away from the 
crowd and back onto the path above the 
bazaar. There, for a minute, they stood 
with heaving chests, sobs falling away 
inside them, their aching eyes moving 
from the crowd below to the discolored 
and impassive orb above. 

Gradually the children’s hysteria 
subsided. Mr. Sanderson produced a 
handkerchief and wiped Hilda’s face, 
then Richard’s, then his own. He 
smoothed his hair and pulled his necktie © 
into place. “Hilda,” he said abruptly, 
“Jet me see your hands.”’ He had noticed 
that she had been furtively licking them, 
and suspected that she might have cut 
them when she threw herself on ois 
ground, . 

“They’re all right,” she said, and 
put them behind her back. 

“Well, see that you put iodine on 
them before you go to bed, unless you — 
want to get tetanus.” 

Richard asked, “Is tetanus the same 
as hydrophobiat o 

“No,” said Mr. Sanderson. ‘They — 
turned aad made their way slowly up — 
the hill toward the house, where the 
lighted windows shone against the dark _ 
hillside. The children did not offer to — 
take their tutor’s hands, and he did not 
suggest that they do so. He felt utterly — 
dispirited. Behind him the noise from — 
the bazaar went on and on; it would, he ~ 
knew, continue unabated till the shadow 
of the earth had passed from the moon’s — 
face, leaving it clear and unclouded — 
once more, and he wondered briefly 
what charm or what logic might serve — 
to drive away another shadow from 
men’s minds and from their hearts. * 

—CHRISTINE WEsTON 
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The Attorney General desires to speak - 
to all the employees of the Department in — 
the Great Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
June 28 at 4 o'clock, on the advent of his 
departure from the Department. — 
It would be very nice if everybody would 
be present to help make his leavetaking a 
memorable one. a 

S. A. ANDRETTA 
Executive Assistant 

to the Attorney General 

—Memorandum from the Office of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 


Farewell and hail! 






R. EWING was as nearly in tears 
as it is possible for a rather 
conventional New Yorker to 

~ be when he is standing in a crowded 

elevator, surrounded by the business- 
men and stenographers in whose brisk 
society he spends each working day. Be- 
hind Mr. Ewing’s forehead all kinds of 
hell had broken loose, and in the vicinity 
of his cheekbones the pain was equal- 
ly excruciating. Although it was Mr. 
Ewing’s belief that something set him 
apart from other victims of sinusitis, his 
nose specialist had cheerfully dismissed 
the ailment as “merely a thickened 
membrane in the left antrum.” (The 
nose specialist was a newcomer to New 

York, and his own left antrum had 
not yet begun to fight.) As the ele- 

_yator came to a halt at the ground floor, 
Mr. Ewing’s head seemed to split 
apart. 

It was Saturday noon. The mid- 
summer heat was oppressive, but the 
babble of voices around Mr. Ewing in- 
dicated that everyone had plans—golf, 
shampoos, shopping, Rockaway, gar- 
dening, Long Beach, sewing, sleeping, 
the Red Cross blood-donor center, and 
Loew’s Pitkin. Surging from the ele- 
vator, the crowd swept Mr. Ewing 
through the lobby and out into the hot, 
dead air of Church Street. He, too, had 
a commitment for the weekend, but it 
was one that he viewed with horror, 
now that his left antrum was behaving 
so badly. Mr. Ewing knew that it 
would be useless to mention sinusitis as 
an excuse to Mr. and Mrs. Floyd L. 
Stryker of “Misty Meadows,” West- 
port, Connecticut. Mr. and Mrs. Stryk- 
er were the sort of people who proudly 
explain that Westport can cure anything. 

Suddenly Mr. Ewing dis- 
covered an empty cab. He 

climbed into it, grateful for 
an opportunity to let someone 
else solve his most imme- 
diate problem. “Grand Cen- 
tral, please,” he said. Then 
he leaned back against the 
shabby leather and closed his 
eyes. . . 

“Yes, sir!” a buoyant . 
voice cried. “You want to 
go to the Grand Central, and 
I’m going to take you there! 
That’s exactly where I’m 
- going to take you!” 

Mr. Ewing’s left antrum 
was peculiarly sensitive to 
noise, and this particular 
voice assaulted it brutally. 
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“People get into my cab and I take 
"em where they want to go because 
that’s what my business is. Like the fel- 
low in the newspaper who says, ‘New 
York is my beat.’ Winter and summer. 
Yes, sir!” 

Mr. Ewing shuddered. He opened 
his eyes about an-eighth of an inch 
and saw a great bull neck, creased by 
rolls of fat. It was red and moist. Mr. 
Ewing closed his eyes again, as if by 
doing so he could silence the genial bel- 
lowing. It mystified him that anyone 
could be so hearty in such weather. He 
waited. The foolish little trick was 
succeeding. Apparently as long as he 
kept his eyes closed, he could ensure 
peace. 

‘The pain ebbed somewhat. 

“We're going to swing over to Foley 
Square,” the voice announced, with the 
dreadful brightness of someone taking 
a child to the dentist, “and we’re going 
to go Lafayette Senet Fourth Avenue, 
and Park. Yes, sir! That’s the best 
way to go, and that’s the way we’re 
going!” 

Mr. Ewing opened his eyes—all the 
way this time. The photograph on the 
driver’s identification card revealed 
face that was at once sanctimonious, 
bovine, and playful. The driver’s name 
was Albert Hoon. 

“See that shoe store over there?!’ 
Mr. Hoon said. “I dike that chain of 
stores. [ really do. That’s where I like 
to patronize. They understand about 
service, and I’m all for service. J say it’s 
an art that we in this country have 
got to learn if we’re 
where and not lapse into revolution. 
Good service is good business, isn’t it? 
And after all, what is good service ex- 
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cept understanding a customer’s little 
foibles and making him happy! That’s 
the kind of service I’m trying to give 
you, and it’s the kind I try to give 
everybody!” 

“Oh, God!” Mr. Ewing groaned. 
He applied the pressure of a finger to 
his frontal bone and massaged it slow- 
ly. 

“Pardon—lI didn’t quite catch that,” 
Mr. Hoon said with a certain stiffness. 
But his overpowering affability soon 
returned. “I guess maybe you aren’t 
an enthusiast about the heat. I like the 
heat. You see, I got a theory that the 
more you sweat out all the little impuri- 
ties in your system, the healthier you’re 
going to be when you wake up the 
next day. So when I’m riding along, 
and all my passengers are feeling the 
heat, you never hear ame complain. I 
just sit back and enjoy myself, thinking 
about all the impurities ’'m sweating 
out.” 

It occurred to Mr. Ewing that not 
since he had attended a play called 
“Pollyanna” had he encountered any- 
one who was so relentlessly glad about 
everything. 

A traffic: snarl obliged Mr. Hoon 
to halt his cab on Lafayette Street. 
Another cab drew up alongside, and 
Mr. Ewing noted that the other driver 
glanced at Mr. Hoon with considerable 
distaste. 

“Hello, louse,” the other driver said. 
It was not so much a greeting as a 
simple statement of fact. 

Mr. Hoon chose to ignore 
league, but presently, when the traffic 
got Gosneticds! re turned his head slight- 
ly and remarked to Mr. Ewing, “Rude- 
ness never pays, in ay opinion.” Mr. 
Ewing noticed that in profile Mr. Hoon 
bore a startling resemblance to Elsie, 

the Borden cow, in one of her 
more complacent poses. 


his col- 


ATER permitting his pas- » 

senger to enjoy an entire 
minute of quiet, Mr. Hoon in- 
quired, with gracious conde- 
scension, “Married, by any 
chance?” 

Mr. Ewing said shortly that 
he wasn’t. 

“Neither am I,” said Mr. 
Hoon. “TI guess I’ve never been 
able to find just the right per- 
son.”’ His tone implied that the 
search for someone sufficient- 
ly worthy had been: taxing in 
the extreme. “But [27 not 
complaining. I’ve got my lit- 
tle apartment on Joralemon 






Street, and I’ve got my Plymouth 
Church connections. When I get home 
at night and turn on some program or 
other like ‘Can You Top This?’ and 
settle down with a glass of Cocomalt, 
I realize that ’'m perfectly satisfied.” 

Mr. Ewing moodily watched the 
little impurities trickle down the back 
of Mr. Hoon’s neck. As he did, he re- 
membered with increased respect the 
general run of taxi drivers he had rid- 
den with in the past—morose, ferret- 
like men who, if they spoke at all, de- 
livered New Yorkese in machine-gun 
bursts without bothering to turn their 
heads. Most of them drove too fast to 
suit Mr. Ewing’s taste, but their atti- 
tude toward the world in general was 
skeptical or bitter rather than sanctimo- 
nious, and often was highly entertain- 
ing. Suddenly the word “bran” pene- 
trated Mr. Ewing’s consciousness, and 
he realized that for some reason Mr. 
Hoon was being glad about bran. 

“.. who refuse to eat a nutritious 
breakfast for love or money,” Mr. 
Hoon was saying. “Now, I always eat 
a nutritious breakfast, and I always 
include at least owe of the things I’ve 
been telling you about.” Mr. Hoon 
cleared his throat and added modestly, 
“That’s why I’m so regular.” He 
waved an arm to the left. “I like Wana- 
maker’s, don’t you?” 

By means of a hastily devised expedi- 
ent, Mr. Ewing achieved a temporary 
escape. He took out his wallet and was 
able to lose himself briefly in small com- 
putations. The next words he heard 
were “... walk through their silver de- 
partment. I always think silver makes 
the perfect gift. Of course, I only have 
one or two really good pieces myself. 


Oh!” 
For the first time Mr. Hoon stopped 


sounding glad. The policeman at the 
Rowhteanth Street intersection was giv- 
ing him hell. “Anybody ever tell you a 
green light means ‘Go’?”’ the policeman 
asked savagely after certain colorful 
preliminaries. “It don’t mean ‘Go to 
sleep for a coupla hours,’ and it don’t 
mean: ‘Sit still here till Mama comes 
and gets you.’ You hear me? Now step 
on it!” 

Mr. Hoon stepped on it. And as the 
cab started up Fourth Avenue, Mr. 
Ewing thought cordially of the police- 
man, who had hit on the most annoying 
feature of Mr. Hoon’s driving tech- 
nique. Other taxi drivers had whisked 
Mr. Ewing around New York with 
lighthearted abandon, but they gener- 
ally had done so with an eerie skill; 
Mr. Hoon drove slowly, but in a man- 


ner so pompous and inexpert that the | 


result was terrifying in a rather special 
way. For example, he haughtily ignored 
the warning blasts of other automobiles 
as he drove along, thereby subjecting his 
passenger to a form of torture that bor- 
dered on the Japanese. The leisurely 
speed, Mr. Ewing supposed, was attri- 
butable to the opportunities for con- 
versation that it afforded. 


XCEPT for a second “Oh!,” which 

Mr. Hoon breathed with contempt 

and fury, nothing was said about the 
episode with the policeman. 

Mr. Ewing resumed the dreary oc- 
cupation of massaging his forehead, and 
Mr. Hoon, triumphantly slowing down, 
took occasion to demonstrate that he 
was capable of the utmost social poise 
in trying circumstances. “The Corn 
Exchange Bank is such a good bank,” 
he said, indicating a building on the 
right. “I use the Brooklyn branch, 
but all the branches are good. Every 
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once in a while I buy a little bit of 
stock, and they just take the usual com-— 
mission. And when I overdraw, there’s — 
just a small charge and no unpleasant — 
words at all. Pm not a very good busi- — 
nessman, so what I like is a friendly — 4 
bank.” : 
Many blocks ahead, Grand Central — 
‘Terminal rose above hidtaaene haz like — 
a beautiful palace in a child’s storybook. 
It waited for Mr. Ewing, promising — 
deliverance. Westport and Mr. a 
Mrs. Floyd L. Stryker had begun to 
look very good indeed to him. 
“Can you go a little faster?” Mr. 
Ewing asked. 7 
“You arent trying to catch a train, ¥ 
are you!’ Mr. Hoon asked edlictouslirag 
“Yes,” Mr. Ewing said.) 05 4 
“Thad no idea you were trying to 
catch a train. What time does it got” 
“T—er—I don’t know,” Mr. Ewing _ 
said. “All I remember is, I was iar yo 
allowing myself enough time. It go oes. 
around—er—ardileniiaean } 
“Thirteen hundred, as we u 
say in the Army,” Mr. Hoon remark 
brightly, somewhat to Mr, Evy 
astonishment. “You have loads of #1 
You have time to burn. I like 
ride like this, don’t you? Have 5 
in the Army, by the way?” 


“T was in the last war,” 
snapped. 
“Oh, _ that,” Mr. Hoey said gaily 


history. You ncedau worry, we'll Q 
to the Grand Central in no time at 
all. ” 7 

In the mission of eryiae to under- 
stand his customer’s little foibles and 
make him happy, Mr. Hoon had failed. 
Mr. Ewing longed for a Mills bomb. 

tT bir tyscerenih Street,” Mr. Hoon 
sang happily. Then, as the cab crawled 
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uptown, ““Thirty-eighth Street. Thirty- 
ninth Street. Fortieth Street.” 

“Just let me out when you get to the 
corner of Forty-second,” Mr. Ewing 
said, with a desperate fear that Mr. 


Hoon would go around a block or two 


in an effort to approach the ‘Terminal 
with dignity and effect. 

“The reason I like a long ride is that 
you get to know people,” Mr. Hoon 
said cozily. “You'd be surprised how 
many people get into my cab are really 
very uninteresting. I mean they just 
want to go somewhere in a hurry. I 
mean they don’t like to visit.” 

Mr. Ewing sat on the edge of the 
seat, his eyes on the meter and money 
in his hand. 

“Here we are, all safe and sound,” 
Mr. Hoon crooned horribly as he came 
to a stop at the corner of Forty-second. 


The cab had negotiated the last block 
like an old-fashioned electric. ‘“That 
was a ver-y en-joy-a-ble ride. Yes, sir!” 

Thrusting the money at Mr. Hoon, 
Mr. Ewing muttered, “Keep the 
change,” and got out as fast as he could. 
The tip was enormous, but Mr. Ewing 
was more interested in freedom than in 
economy. Even as Mr. Hoon began to 
utter fulsome thanks, a Marine grasped 
the handle of the still-open door. 

“You free?” he asked, and Mr. 
Hoon cut short his paean of thanks- 
giving to admit that he was free. 

“Barbizon Hotel,” the Marine said, 
and he got into the cab. 

A happy impulse led Mr. Ewing to 
wait for a moment before hurrying 
across to the station. 

“Something tells me we’re going to 
call on a young lady,” Mr. Hoon de- 


clared jocosely, “Yes, sir! That’s what 
something tells me!” 

The Marine’s lower lip protruded 
ominously. 

“Furthermore, something tells me 
that the young lady in question is very, 
ver-y pretty!” 

The Marine clenched his fists, and, 
as the cab drove off, Mr. Ewing’s pulse 
quickened with a wild and glorious 


hope. —James ReEIp PARKER 
e 


THE HUNGRY CRITICS 


[Dilys Powell in the London 
Sunday Times] 

The Lunts are no mean players; but if 
Tracy and Hepburn in the film of “With- 
out Love” don’t wipe the floor with Lunt 
and Fontanne in the film of “The Guards- 
man,” I’ll eat anybody’s current bowler 


hat. 





William L.. Laurence 


N Monday fourteen weeks ago, 
William L. Laurence, who 
since 1930 has been a science 

reporter on the New York Times, dis- 
solved into thin air very much as if he 
had been hit by an atomic bomb. As a 
matter of fact, that is just about what 
happened to him. Up to the summer of 
1943, when censorship forbade any 
mention of the subject of atom-smash- 
ing, the progress of what is probably the 
greatest single discovery of our civiliza- 
tion had been reported on more thor- 
oughly by Laurence, in the Tames and 
other publications, than by any. other 
American journalist. The news that 
the day of the atomic bomb was near 
and that the explosive force of a few 
pounds of split atoms would equal that 
of the bomb load of thousands of planes 
was presented to the general public for 
the first time by Laurence, on Page 1 of 
the Times of May 5, 1940. (The gen- 
eral public took it calmly.) In the same 
article, he explained in some detail how 
the split atom, if it became the source of 
power he and others expected, would 
revolutionize the world. Then, in Sep- 
tember of that year, Laurence, in an 
article for the Saturday Evening Post, 
told its readers precisely what U-235 
was, how it had been isolated, how its 
atoms could be split, and what would 
happen as soon as the energy released 
by splitting them could be harnessed. 
He said, furthermore, that the explosive 
power of a pound of the new substance 
would be equal to fifteen thousand tons 
of T.N.T. and that German and 
American laboratories were engaged in 
a race to find a method for isolating and 
splitting it and controlling its power; he 
recommended that our government 
spend more money on research, lest the 
Germans win the race; and he glibly 
mentioned important names in atomic 
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research, such as Dr. Lise Meitner, Dr. 
Enrico Fermi, Dr. Alfred O. Neir, 
and Dr. Neils Bohr, that are only now, 
in these later, dramatic days, becoming 
as familiar to newspaper readers as the 


names of movie actors: and_ baseball 


players. Some months ago, when the 
War Department believed that the 
atomic bomb was on the verge of being 
perfected and had decided to try it out 
on Japan, it selected Laurence as the 
person to explain to the public in lay- 
man’s language, when the time came, 
what was going on. In this work he was 
among old friends, such as Dr. Ernest 
O. Lawrence, the Nobel Prize winner 
who invented the cyclotron, and Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, the director of 
the government’s atomic laboratory in 
New Mexico. It is ironical that Dr. 
Oppenheimer, famous for a theory that 
attempted to explain the creation of mat- 
ter out of nonmaterial rays, should be a 
leader in the atomic reversal of the proc- 
ess. In December, 1933, in the Times, 
Laurence said that Oppenheimer’s the- 
ory was “an intellectual ‘bridge’ linking 
the material and the nonmaterial, and 
explains how something possessing no 
dimensions may assume three-dimen- 
sional existence” and went on to de- 
scribe an experiment in which non- 
material gamma rays from thorium C, 
fired at terrific speed at the heart of an 
atom, somehow disappeared and pairs 
of material particles, each composed of 


a positive and negative electron, came 


flying out in their place. ‘This may have 
been the first time that matter had been 
created out of energy by man, but news- 
paper readers were not as taken with 
this news as they were later with the 
news that atomic energy could be cre- 
ated out of matter; i.e., that a large city 
could be vaporized by'a few young men 
in a plane. 

On that Monday fourteen weeks ago, 
Laurence simply didn’t show up at his 
office in the Tues. Except for the War 
Department, no one but his wife and 
Edwin L. James, managing editor of 
the Times, knew that he had been 
hustled away on a top-secret Army as- 
signment, and not even they knew what 
it was. What it was, of course, was the 
biggest news story in the history of the 
world. At various points west of Man- 
hattan, he was set to work by the 
War Department forehandedly writ- 
ing releases that were to be the back- 
ground material for the millions of 


words that are at the moment educat- 
ing, fascinating, bewildering, and scar- 


ing the hell out of the country. 


Gyre of the notable aspects of twen- 


tieth-century journalism is the ten- 


dency of solvent metropolitan newspa- 


per publishers to put more and more 
specialists on their reportorial staffs. The 
conventional news gatherers are cover- 
ing a territory that is more and more 
limited, and the general reporter is fast 
becoming as rare as the general store. 
Practically every subject is now dealt 
with by specialized chroniclers, and the 
tendency has spread so grotesquely that 
dogged readers now find their daily 
résumés of Elsa Maxwell’s protean hos- 


pitality hanging ponderously from the © 


byline of the lady herself. It is there- 
fore not surprising that in the physical 
sciences, a phase of contemporary life 
that is one of the most important if least 
publicized of all, there exists, in Lau- 
rence, the perfect example of a reporter 
inseparably fused with his special field of 
coverage. It is not unlikely that some- 
day he will be chiefly remembered not 
as a reporter but as a scientist; in fact, 
he has already achieved a status a good 
deal like that of Sir Wilmott H. Lewis, 
who came to Washington many years 
ago as a reporter for the London Times 


and is now regarded as a quotable elder _ 


statesman of the British Empire. 
The daily press used to be both igno- 


rant and suspicious of science, and gen- 


erally avoided having to cope with it by 
ignoring it. 
scientific developments were slighted. 


The invention of the telegraph left the © . 


newspapers, which were later so heavily 


to depend on it, editorially bored, and — 
when the telephone came along it 


evoked such comment as that of the 
Dallas News, which said smugly, “We 
must admit our incredulity is put to 
rather a strong test.” Not a’ single 
reporter was present at the Wright 
brothers’ first flight; the Chicago 
Tribune, showing even in 1903 a won- 


drous talent for steering a straight 


course of reaction, declined even to 
mention the preposterous goings on at 
Kitty Hawk. Newspapers touched on 
science only when they found a chance 
to poke fun at the absent-mindedness 
of its professors or to hint at strange 
new discoveries in the field of sex. Not 
until the last war broke out and the ef- 
fectiveness of its weapons became eyi- 
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_ dent did scientists get any respectful 
_ treatment, and even then relations be- 
tween them and the press were not 
cordial, because nine-tenths of the time 
interviewers had no idea what their 
interviewees were talking about. Lau- 
rence is one of the men who have 
brought science and the newspapers to- 
gether. Since 1926, when he began 
reporting science for the World, he has 
absorbed so much of it, and so rapidly, 
that he occasionally has to talk down to 
a scientist to put him at his ease. 

Even up to ten days ago, many news- 
paper editors still thought science was a 
news source only when a laboratory 
blew up or an eminent scholar made a 
fool of himself trying to repair his grand- 
son’s electric train. Albert Einstein mis- 
counting his change was better journal- 
istic material than Albert Einstein ex- 
panding the universe. The movies did a 
little toward impressing the public with 
the usefulness of laboratory experiment, 
but then they had the advantage of being 
able to show Don Ameche puttering 

~ around in a smock. However, despite 
all the professional handicaps, Laurence 
persuaded his employers to print a great 
many important scoops, scoops that 
might have seemed more spectacular to 
the reading public if it had not been so 
jaded by futuristic comic strips and wild- 
eyed Sunday supplement stories that it 
couldn’t accept merely sensational fact 
as a substitute for absolutely staggering 
fancy. The announcement of the atomic 
bomb has probably given science a bit 
more prestige with both the press and the 
public, and if there should be another 
war, he and journalists like him may 
replace old-school military experts who 
are accustomed to thinking about de- 
struction in terms of such puny weapons 
as B-29s, V-2s, jet-propelled fighters, 
and sixteen-inch guns. 

Laurence operates on a lofty profes- 
sional level. In 1940, when he was 
being awarded a fellowship of the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York for “a long-sustained preéminent 
record of reporting brilliantly to the 
daily press the achievements of science 
and technology,” someone said of him 
that man ranks fourth among the sub- 
jects he covers on his newspaper beat. 

- Man, in his estimate, was preceded by 
the atom, the star, and the earth, in that 
order. Laurence has nevertheless man- 
aged to write about such enormous sub- 
jects in understandable journalistic lan- 
guage, and now and then, in the role of 
interpreter, he has aroused men of sci- 

ence to a fuller comprehension of the 

meaning of their own data. Early in 

1934, as a matter of routine, he covered 






alecture delivered here before the Amer- 
ican Physical Society by Dr. Vladimir 
K. Zworykin, inventor of the icono- 
scope and then engaged in research for 
the Radio Corporation of America. Dr. 
Zworykin outlined a new system of tele- 
vision in which the iconoscope would 
be an important part. Laurence, who 
had reported on Dr. Zworykin’s scheme 
in the Tames eight months before, got 
him aside after the meeting and asked 
for a little up-to-date iconoscopic intelli- 
gence. Dr. Zworykin casually men- 
tioned an idea he had for a television 
super-microscope, capable of magnify- 
ing an object a hundred thousand times. 
Laurence happily wrote about it for the 
Times. The story appeared on a Sun- 
day, and on Monday Dr. Zworykin was 






«and cut it into small cubes. 
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summoned before some of the officials 
of R.C.A., who wanted to know why, 
while working for them, he had with- 
held from them a valuable invention 
that was being splashed all over the pa- 
pers. Dr. Zworykin protested that he 
had told the company all about the su- 
per-microscope months earlier, and some 
checking up revealed that he had. No 
one, it seems, had realized what he was 
talking about. Laurence’s simplified ex- 
position set the officials straight. Apolo- 
gies were offered, appropriations for 
further research were voted, and just 
four years later the finished instrument 
was ready. Laurence described it, with 
modest objectivity, on the front page of 
the Tvmes. 

Laurence, whose readable contribu- 
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If you can’t get beef, then try lamb 


or veal. Then take butter, but if you can’t get butter use oleomarga- 
rine, and if you can’t get oleomargarine, peanut oil will do. Then take 
the butter or the oleomargarine or the peanut oil and put it in a large 
pot. Add salt and pepper and a half cup of sugar. If you can’t get 


sugar use acup of corn syrup. If youcawt... 
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tions to science won him a share of the 
Pulitzer Prize for reporting in 1936, has 
the faculty of being able to explain al- 
most anything. In a lengthy twentieth- 
anniversary report to his classmates of 
the Harvard class of 1912, many of 
whom he tutored through college, he 
permitted himself to write subjectively 
on his career. “I have been covering 
news in the realm of science, from as- 
tronomy to zoology and intermediate 
points,” he said, inclusively. ‘The in- 
finitesimal and the infinite, from meta- 
galaxies to microbes, constitute my pres- 
ent domain. I report news about the 
Einstein relativity and unified field 
theories, quantum mechanics, the cos- 
mic ray, and the nucleus of the atom. 
I annihilate the universe with Edding- 
ton and Jeans and put it together again 
with Millikan. If you want to know 
about genes and chromosomes, en- 
zymes, hormones, vitamins, electrons, 
protons, photons, neutrons, and mo- 
rons,” he wound up collegiately, “read 


the New York Times.” 


ae is a small, dark man of 
fifty-seven with a flattened nose 
and a wild shock of hair. He lives with 
his wife and a dachshund named Ejin- 
stein in a five-room apartment on the 
fifth floor of an apartment house on Sey- 
enty-second Street, close to the East 
River. He has an unbridled passion 
for rivers and has taken full advan- 
tage of his proximity to one. Only two 
of his rooms overlook the-water, but 
all of the rest have windows from which 
it is visible. To multiply his favorite 
view, he has installed a series of scien- 
tifically arranged mirrors all through 
the premises. No matter where you are 
in his house and no matter in which di- 
rection you look, you see the river. Lau- 
rence has a large collection of books, 
. among them autographed first editions 
of all the works of James Joyce, who con- 
cealed the names of some five hundred 
rivers in “Finnegans Wake.” ‘There 
are naturally many scientific works, too, 
most of them suitably inscribed by au- 
thors who know a good reader when 
they see one. “To a man who took the 
trouble and did have the intelligence to 
understand and see the implications of 
the new approach in the research of 
the mind, with admiration and greet- 
ings,” Dr. Manfred Sakel, the autho of 
“The Pharmacological Shock Treat- 
ment of Schizophrenia,” affectionately 
scribbled on the flyleaf of his book. 
Perhaps the most splendid of all 
‘Laurence’s possessions is a portrait of 
himself by Leo Katz, an Austrian, 
now teaching art at Brooklyn Col- 





HOME COMING et elas 
Lost in the vastness of the void Pacific, 
My thousand days of exile, pain, 
Bid me farewell. Gone is Ne Southern Cross 
To her own sky, fallen a continent 
Under the wave, dissolved the bitterest isles 
In their salt element, 
And here upon the deck the mist encloses 
My smile that would light up all darkness 
And ask forgiveness of the things that thrust 
Shame and all death on millions and on me. 


We bring no raw materials from the East 
But green-skinned men in blue-lit holds 
And lunatics impounded between-decks; 
The mighty ghoul ship that we ride exhales 
The sickly sweet stench of humiliation, 


- And even the majority, untouched by steel 


Or psychoneurosis, stare with eyes in rut, 
Their hands a rabble to snatch the riches 
Of glittering shops and girls. 


Because I am angry at the kindness, which 

Is both habitual and contradictory 

To the life of armies, now I stand alone 

And hate the swarms of khaki men that crawl 
Like lice upon the wrinkled hide of earth, 
Infesting ships as well. Not otherwise 

Could I lean outward, piercing fog, to find 

Our sacred bridge of exile and return. 

My tears are psychological, not poems : 
To the United States; my smile is prayer. 


Gnawing the thin slops of anxiety, 
Escorted by the ground swell and by gulls, 
In silence and with mystery we enter 3 
The territorial waters. Not till then ; 
Does that convulsive terrible joy, more sudden ; 
And brilliant than the explosion of a ship, ¥ 
Shatter the tensions of the heaven and sea 
To crush a hundred thousand skulls ; s 
And liberate in that high burst of love : : . 
The imprisoned souls of soldiers and of me. 

—Kar_ SHAPIRO 7 





lege, who came to this country some 
years ago at the invitation of Frank 
Vanderlip to paint the banker’s family, 
and, having finished that agreeable 
task along conventional lines, ventured 
into somewhat more symbolical portrai- 
ture. He depicted Laurence, for in- 
stance, as the universal mind. A large, 
ennobled likeness of the reporter ex- 
tends high into a bright-blue sky. An 
art critic who is an acquaintance of 
Laurence’s once essayed to catalogue 





some of the other interesting detail i 
of the portrait. “On the forehead plays 
a light meant to represent thought 


he wrote. ne eyes are serene, and 













Hate s confidence that intellect eventu 
ally will triumph. To the right of the 
senting the three great concepts of me 
universe that summarize all intellectu: i 
progress in the time that man has existed 
on earth: Einstein’s formula for matter, 
energy, and time; Planck’s constant; 
and Heisenberg’ s principle of uncer- | 
tainty.” '” 

Laurence is fond of gadgets, and — 
among those that clutter up his apart- 
ment is an intellectually unclassifiable 
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alarm clock that, instead of merely ring- 
ing or buzzing, breaks shudderingly into 
“Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning.” This morbid sound arouses 
him at eight-thirty every morning, and 


from then on he follows a ritual. 
He takes a bath in which he starts off 
in hot water and ends up in cold. Next 
he prepares his breakfast: a mixture of 
the juices of half a grapefruit, one lem- 
on, one lime, and three teaspoonfuls of 
bottled apple juice, which is followed by 
two cups of black, sugarless coffee. he 
tops this off with a Vitamin B complex 
tablet, a hundred-milligram tablet of 
ascorbic acid (Vitamin C), two cod- 
liver concentrate tablets (Vitamins A 
and D), and a hundred-milligram tab- 

let of paraminobenzoic acid, an anti- 
 gray-hair vitamin he says has kept his 
gray-flecked brown hair from getting 
grayer. At one-thirty, before going to 
work for the Times, he has another sci- 
entific little meal: two raw eggs beaten 
up with milk and sughtly salted, followed 
by another course of assorted vitamins. 
His only other meal of the day is late at 
night—vegetables, very rare meat, raw 
fruit, and vitamins. He never eats pas- 
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try or pie. The diet is high in proteins 
and low in carbohydrates, and prac- 
tically none of it gets cooked. “No one 
knows what happens to proteins when 
they are cooked,” he says darkly. 
Reluctantly leaving the river, Lau- 
rence walks to the Ties office after 
his second helping of pills and _ sits 
down behind a deskful of scientific 
and technological journals. He rarely 
gets specific assignments from the edi- 
tors, perhaps because they don’t dare 
decide what to assign him to. Walde- 
mar Kaempffert, the science expert who 
writes a column for the Sunday Times 
and has the title of science editor, works 
quite independently of him. Laurence 
attends most of the important scientific 
meetings in New York and around the 
country in search of material. When he 


has no meetings to go to, he pores over 
the publications on his desk, searching 


for leads. One of his best is the lettérs- 
to-the-editor column .of the Ppysical 
Review. Through this mediuni, scien- 
tists who think they are on the brink of 
something hot frequently present their 
theories, as a sort of informal and pro- 
fessionally respected way of taking out 


a patent, months in advance of an- 
nouncing detailed findings that have 
been confirmed by tests. Laurence reads 
these letters carefully and has been re- 
warded by many exclusive stories. A 
few lines in a 1940 number of the Re- 
view, about the successful efforts to 
isolate Uranium 235, set him on the 
track of the story of the actual splitting 
of its atom and led to his historic article 
in the May 5, 1940 Times, in which 
he was able to announce, “A natural 
substance found abyndantly in many 
parts of the earth, now separated for the 
first time in pure form, has been found 
in pioneer experiments at the Physics 
department of Columbia University to 
be capable of yielding such energy that 
one pound of it is equal in power out- 
ptt “to 5,000,000 pounds of coal or 
3,000,000 pounds of gasoline, it be- 
came known yesterday.” It was in this 
article, too, that Laurence illustratively 
tossed in the prediction that “a chunk 
of five to ten pounds of the new sub- 
stance, a close relative of uranium and 
known as U-235, would drive an ocean 
liner for an indefinite period around 
the oceans without refueling.” This ts 
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only one of several such predictions 
made by Laurence that in the past week 
have been hauled out by feature writers, 
rehashed, and turned into the first 
clichés of the Atomic Age. 


| ee gs was born in 1888, in Salan- 
tai, Lithuania, then (as it now is 
again) a part of Russia, to parents who 
bore the family name of Siew. They 
were devout orthodox Jews, but their 
son, showing an early intellectual in- 
dependence, became a vigorous free- 
thinker at the age of ten. A couple of 
years later, a friend gave him a book 
that speculated on the possibility of a 
civilization on Mars, and young Siew 
was so impressed that he decided to go 
to the United States when he was old 
enough, because from there, he rather 
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arbitrarily thought, he might most easily 
be able to establish contact with that 
planet. His opportunity to leave Rus- 
sia cdme suddenly, when he was seven- 
teen. It was, in fact, thrust upon him; 
a political purge forced him to leave 
Salantai. He began his emigration con- 
cealed in a hogshead on the back of a 
cart. He stopped briefly in Berlin. 
There, an observation he chanced to 
make on the shape of the Kaiser’s mus- 
tache was overheard by some patriots, 
who ushered him firmly to the Swiss 
border. 

After a comparatively peaceful stay 
in Switzerland, he came on to the 
United States. He landed in Hoboken 
in 1905 with only fifty cents in his 
pockets. He worked in a Brooklyn tex- 


‘tile factory until he had train fare to 


Boston, which had been famous even in 
Lithuania as an intellectual center. 
There he was engaged by a florist, who 
commissioned him to deliver a funeral 
wreath to Cambridge. ‘This brief er- 
rand across the Charles River had, ey- 
erything considered, a more profound 
effect upon his life than all his earlier 
travels. Entwined in the wreath, he 
came upon Harvard University, and be- 
fore he had progressed past it, he had re- 
solved to study there. This decision was 
responsible not only for his enrollment 
but for his residence on Laurence Street, 
a placid, elm-lined Cambridge thor- 
oughfare after which he later renamed 


“You just plug it in anywhere.” 
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himself, and for practically everything 


else that has happened to him since. He 






entered Harvard in 1908. It was seven 


years before he was graduated; he had 
to take time off to earn some money 
after two years. During his career at 


Harvard, he got himself naturalized, in — 


1913. Toward the end of his seventh 
year, he began to acquire both money 
and scholarly fame when a couple of 
football players who had admired his 
diligence in a philosophy course through 
which they had dozed the whole semes- 
ter asked him to refresh their memories 
a couple of nights before an examina- 
tion. Laurence, who stood in awe of 
athletes, was flattered and agreeable. 
When his two pupils arrived, they 
brought along forty-eight husky com- 
rades. Laurence grouped them on the 
lawn beneath his window and delivered 
an inspiring lecture that lasted for six 
hours. The four dozen football players 
were overwhelmed by his knowledge; 
they insisted on paying him five dollars 
apiece and making another date for the 


‘next night. A man who could so profit- 


ably command the attention of such nor- 


mally uncodperative minds could not 


remain unknown for long. Right after 
his commencement, Laurence was ap- 
proached by the Roxbury School, which 
proposed opening a Cambridge branch 
and appointing him director. He ac- 
cepted. He tutored chiefly in philoso- 
phy, psychology, and the history of Rus- 
sian literature, and he engaged several 
of the brighter undergraduate minds at 
Harvard to help out in other fields. One 
of the minds was that of James Bryant 
Conant, a promising chemistry student. 


The Laurence branch was highly suc-_ 
cessful, but it ceased operations in 1917 


when he enlisted in the Army. 
Laurence went to France with the 


30 1st Field Signal Battalion, where he ~ 
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was set to work intercepting and de- — 


ciphering German wireless code mes- 
sages. He also engaged in some modest 
psychological warfare, composing invi- 
tations to the Germans to surrender 


and partake of lavish repasts. These bids — 


to the enemy contained rather imagina- 


tive menus and were dropped over the 


lines by airplanes. After the armistice, 
he received fleeting attention when he 


went A.W.O.L., informally liberated 


the city of Metz, and occupied it for 


five days, until Marshal Pétain arrived 
to relieve him. Then he went to school 
for a while, at government expense, in 
France. He returned to this country in 
the summer of 1919, and went back to 
Cambridge, where he collected his sol- 
dier’s bonus from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and with it founded 
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BOW LOOKOUT, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


EYES ON THE SEA 


Legs braced against the rise and fall, 
the lookout peers into the blackness 
where watery mountains wash the dim 
stars or hiss their threats along the 
ship’s steel bows. 


Guarded by sea-wise eyes, four thou- 
sand war-built U. S. merchant vessels 
have carried America’s strength to 
victories in Europe and the East. 

To win this war, our country has 
had to turn its eyes to the sea. For 
our defense, our security, our fighting 
ability depend upon that lifeline of the 


N.W. AYER & SON 


Army and Navy—our own merchant 
marine. And the same shipping can 
safeguard our peacetime prosperity! 


Today, we have the vessels, the 
skilled crews, the efficient, privately 
owned shipping companies. We have 
the historic Merchant Marine Act of 
1936* that gives them all encourage- 
ment. This time, let’s not throw away 
these national assets. : 

The men and ships of American 


Export Lines have served anonymously 
in many theaters of war. But in peace, 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


they will again carry U. 8. goods and 
U. S. ideas along our well-learned 
routes in the Mediterranean, the Black 
Sea, and on to India and Burma. 


*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 

‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 

is a merchant 

fleet ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
] 


foreign and domestic commerce,” 


trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
r ’ 4 ” 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens. 
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another institution of learning adjoin- 
ing Harvard, the Mt. Auburn Tutor- 
ing School. It was an instant success, 
and the impression got around that he 
was duplicating the curriculum next 
door, all except the nonessentials. In 
1921, Harvard, showing signs of strain 
and morally bolstered in its attitude by 
rumors that bootleg whiskey was flow- 
ing through Mt. Auburn’s halls of 
learning, indicated its displeasure with 
its rival. Laurence gallantly 
closed his school and enrolled 
in Harvard as a law student. 

Before long Laurence 
transferred to Boston Uni- 
versity. He got his degree 
in law in 1925, passed his 
state bar examination, then 
decided he didn’t want to be a lawyer 
and set out for New York, where he 
checked in at the Mills Hotel, broke. 
The Harvard football captain wired him 
there that he was needed in Cambridge 
to ensure the eligibility of several philos- 
ophy-of-religion students against Yale, 
but he declined to return. While staying 
at the Mills, Laurence read in the so- 
ciety column of a newspaper he had bor- 


rowed from the sole of a neighbor’s shoe 


that one of his New York ex-students 
had married a young lady of social re- 
nown. Laurence, who, after all, was a 
Harvard man, automatically telephoned 
his congratulations. The bridegroom 
insisted on sending a Rolls-Royce to 
the Mills to pick Laurence and his bag- 
gage up and bring them to his home. 
He was driven, Cinderella-like, straight 
to a party attended by Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, a cluster of Whitneys, and 
Herbert Bayard Swope, then editor of 
the World. Swope invited the whole 
company to adjourn to his home at 
Sands Point, where Laurence, confused 
by champagne and intoxicated by the 
excitement, found himself simultane- 
ously chatting with Ethel Barrymore 
and involved in a question-and-answer 
game of the kind his host was celebrated 
for winning. Several of the contestants 
complained pettishly that Laurence was 
paying more attention to the actress 
than to the mental competition, but 
when the scores were tabulated, it was 
discovered that Swope had finished sec- 
ond*‘and Laurence first. Swope came 
up and hovered over him. “Who are 
you,” he demanded, “and why?” Lau- 
rence, deftly blending apology with 
autobiography, mentioned, in the course 
of his answer, the fact that he was un- 
employed, and Swope, perhaps feeling 
that such a prodigy should not roam un- 
checked, hired him as a reporter for the 


W orld. 








Laurence’s journalistic career began — 


unpromisingly. Mr. Swope turned him 
over to the city editor, who, not having 
hired him and not having. participated 


in the question-and-answer game, re- 


ceived him without enthusiasm. Other 
members of the editorial staff soon be- 
gan to circulate the base rumor that he 
had been a Harvard professor, a species 
then as little loved by World men as it 
was later by Republicans. Most of his 
early assignments involved 
finding needles in haystacks. 
He was told to track down 
an obscure Russian spy and 
annoyed his editor by escort- 
ing the fellow into the. city 
room an hour and a half later. 
It seemed that a former stu- 
dent of his was an F.B.I. official. He was 
told to find out why Maurice Heck- 
scher, the philanthropist’s son, had a 
black eye, and he did so with equally 
exasperating dispatch. It seemed that a 
former student of his was a close friend 
of young Heckscher’s. And so it went. 
Laurence’s assignments, however, were 
unsatisfying to him because they were 
no more scientific than a Coney Island 
sideshow and his journalistic ambitions 
already led in the direction of science. 
The question of when he was to take 
the road he wanted to take was settled 
for him fortuitously when Ralph Ren- 
aud, managing editor of the World, 


met Percy MacKaye, the poet, at the — 


Players Club one evening at dinner 
time and heard that Percy’s brother, 
James MacKaye, a Dartmouth pro- 


fessor, was to appear before the Ameri- — 


can Philosophical Association at Colum- 
bia University the next day and read a 


paper that would, Percy said, explode — 
the Einstein theory. Renaud decided to — 


make an effort to have the demolition 


suitably reported. He assigned Laurence 
to the story in the conviction that, — 
whereas no one else on the paper could 


conceivably understand the subject, 


Laurence’s erudition might give him a_ 


chance. Professor MacKaye’s thesis, an 


involved excursion into higher math-— 


ematics, thoroughly bewildered Lau- 


rence, but, questioning the scholar for a 
Satie of hours after the lecture, he got — 
the idea and wrote an impressive story, — 
which appeared the next day in the . 


World. He thought no further of the — 
episode until several months afterward, — 


when, wearying of the W orld, he ar- 
ranged an interview with Frederick T. 
Birchall, then acting managing editor 
of the Ives, and presented that gen- 
tleman with a batch of his clippings. 
The science story caught Birchall’s at- 
tention. He remembered that the 
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Times, which felt that it had discovered 
Einstein, had been miserably scooped 
on the MacKaye lecture because no one 
on the staff was qualified to make it fit 
to print. He hired Laurence as a sci- 
ence reporter. That was fifteen years 
ago, and Laurence hasn’t covered a 
nonscientific story since. 


ANY of our leading scientists, im- 
mersed in interminable experi- 
ments, are often far too preoccupied to 
hear much about what is going on out- 
side their laboratories. The result is 
that they frequently don’t let fellow- 
workers know about some important 
discovery they may have made while 
searching for something else. Laurence 
does what he can to make up for their 
thoughtlessness. He has a prodigious 
.memory for scientific detail, and may 
remember that a man of learning he 
talked to years before was seeking a 
certain bit of knowledge that another 
professor has just stumbled on. Lau- 
rence tries to relate all new discoveries 
to the general advance of the physical 
sciences. He recalls that the art of 
printing kicked around for centuries 
without getting anywhere, because no- 
body had bothered to publicize it, and 
perhaps his greatest contribution to hu- 
man welfare is his reduction of the time 
lag between scientific discoveries and 
their useful application. His ability 
quickly to understand new develop- 
ments enabled him to write the first 
daily-press stories about penicillin and 
many of the sulfa drugs, and a modest 
hint of his to the Squibb Company led 
to the experiments that produced sulfa- 
diazine. His interpretive skill has en- 
abled him to compose thoughtful arti- 
cles which appeared under headlines 
that would have been laughed off as 
fantasy in lesser journals—‘‘Life Is 
Generated in Scientist’s Tube,” for in- 
stance, or “‘Life Is Created Without 
Parents.” Journalists with a narrower 
point of view might be inclined to relate 
such themes merely to the pattern of 
human behavior, but Laurence thinks 
of them in broader terms—such as, say, 
their effect on animal breeding and 
thus, in turn, the world’s food supply. 
Laurence once composed a sedate 
article that the Times ran under the 
headline “Chemist Sees Age of Me- 
thuselahs.” To the extent that an in- 
crease in man’s span of life depends on 
the progress of medical science, Lau- 
rence himself stands a good chance of 
producing those Methuselahs. His chief 
achievement as a scientific theorist came 
about as the result of a conference on 
cancer so dull that he could not work 
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up even a routine story out of it. After 
it had adjourned, he walked home with 
a surgeon who told him about some 
seemingly incurable sufferers from can- 
cer who had recovered after contract- 
ing erysipelas. He later learned that 
some years before a doctor who was 
curious about this apparent neutraliza- 
tion of cancer by a much milder disease 
had decided to experiment on a few 
hopeless cancer cases by injecting ery- 
sipelas toxins into the sufferers. “The 
experiment was inconclusive. Laurence, 
who has the scientist’s virtue of patience, 
brooded on and off about both incidents 
for seven years. One morning in 1941, 
while he was shaving, a few uncoérdi- 
nated facts clicked together in his mind. 
He recalled a story he had written about 
biotin, the most powerful growth-pro- 
moting vitamin in the human body and 
in other organisms, including bacteria. 
Biotin is also the growth element in 
the yolk of an egg. The effect of biotin 
in a normal egg is balanced by the ef- 
fect of avidin, an antivitamin substance 
found, logically enough, in the whites 
of eggs. Rats injected with avidin, 
Laurence recalled, had broken out with 
an eczema a good deal like erysipelas. 
Putting two and about fourteen to- 
gether, he concluded that diseases such 
as cancer and erysipelas were perhaps 
nourished by biotin, that cancer could be 
starved out if erysipelas ate the biotin in 
the body, and that, rather than infect 
cancer patients with erysipelas or some 
other dangerous competing disease, they 
might be injected with enough avidin 
to more than counteract the biotin on 
which their cancer had been murder- 
ously feeding. By that time, the lather 
had dried on his face and he had to start 
shaving all over again. 

This theory, tentatively set. forth by 
Laurence in the professional journal 
Science under the restrained title of 
“Tnduced Biotin Deficiency as a Possi- 
ble Explanation of Observed Spontane- 
ous Recessions in Malignancy,” induced 
one of his wealthier friends to contribute 
three thousand dollars for experiments 
on the subject in a New York hospital. 
Several hopeless cancer patients were 
fed large quantities af egg white, 
with remarkably encouraging results. 
Laurence’s-theory has aroused consider- 
able enthusiasm among medical men, 
and a more conclusive test now merely 
awaits the discovery of a practical means 
of providing patients with avidin in suf- 
ficient quantities. It has been estimated 
that to stop the growth of cancer, a 

man would have to take a hundred 
egg whites a day, since no method has 
bash found for producing avidin syn- 
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thetically and egg whites cannot be con- 
centrated without destroying the effec- 
tiveness of the avidin. 

The net result of Laurence’s specu- 
lation on this matter is that, in an age 
practically dedicated to the vitamin, it 
may turn out that an antivitamin, after 
all, has enormous potentialities as a 
restorative of health. Laurence sees hu- 
man life as a struggle between biotin 
and avidin, a struggle in which health 
is the perfect balance between these 
conflicting substances. In advocating 
this theory as a scientist, Laurence did 
not forget his obligations as a re- 
porter. In June of 1941, a month be- 
fore his argument appeared in Science, 
he presented some of it, in lay language, 
to his Times readers under the headline 
“ ‘Gyroscope’ Held to Balance Life by 
Stabilizing Body’s Mechanics.” The 
story was long and full of informa- 
tion on research in biotin and avidin. 
Not until near the end of it did he get 
around to mentioning his hypothesis—- 
for which he took no credit—that a 
possible cure for cancer lay in artificial 
alterations of the balance between the 
two powerful substances: 


N the evening of Monday, Au- 
gust 6, 1945, after thirteen weeks 

of silence, the Times, without realizing 
it, finally heard from Laurence. There 
arrived in the office the long, fantastic 
War Department release, anonymously 
written by: Laurence and others, that de- 
scribed the first test of the atomic bomb 
and that began, “Mankind’s successful 
transition to a new age, the Atomic Age, 
was ushered in July 16, 1945, before 
the eyes of a tense group of renowned 
scientists and military men gathered 
in the desert lands of New Mexico 
to witness the first results of their 
$2,000,000,000 effort.”” ‘These were 
significant words, and no one could 
have been more aware than Laurence 
of exactly what they signified for the 
future, or non-future, of the human 
race. —RoBeErT SIMPSON 


ONCE A LADY ALWAYS A LADY 
DEPARTMENT 


[From “The Wine of San Lorenzo,’ by 
Herbert Gorman] 


She began to disrobe in the most casual 
manner, dropping her red skirt and tat- 
tered petticoat and pulling the white 
chemisette over her head. For a moment 
she stood clad solely in India cotton knee- 
length drawers, and then, leaning against 
the stone, she drew them off. When she 
walked down to the water and dabbled a 
foot in the shallow stream he knew that 
she was not naked. She was nude. 
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seasoned to a delicate perfection, it's a soup to start spoons 
...and compliments...every time it comes to table. Better 
make a note now, you who delight in fine food. Plan to try 


this smart soup soon. Your grocer is headquarters for it. 


Cwmlbls, BLACK BEAN SOUP 


P. S. Some like to float a slice of lemon on it. 
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EXCURSION 


E drove across Ninety-sixth 

Street and up on Henry Hud- 

son Parkway, heading north. 
There were four of us in the borrowed 
Buick, my wife and I and a couple 
named Stern, and we were on our way 
to Stamford to see the Congresswoman 
from Connecticut in “Candida,” a 
queer, risky business both on her part 
and our own. The clouds were piling up, 
purple on black, in the west as we sped 
along—past Grant’s Tomb and Clare- 
mont Inn and the frail, suspended beauty 
of the bridge, out of the city through 
Fieldston and Riverdale, skirting Yon- 
kers and Bronxville. A little rain began 
to fall at Mamaroneck and the light was 
thin and yellow on the trees and flat 
ponds along Merritt Parkway. Once, a 
small, nervous car, nosing out of a side 
road, took fright at our furious approach 
and turned around and scuttled back. 

“Don’t you want me to drive, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Stern politely from the back 
seat. 

“What for?” her husband asked, and 
on we roared, through the damp, sub- 
urban gloom, past Harrison and Rye. 
We crossed the state line a little beyond 
Port Chester, and now it was Connecti- 
cut, the Luce country, fertile and strict- 
ly landscaped. At Long Ridge Road, 
we turned off the Parkway and stopped 
for dinner at a place called Chim- 
ney Corner Inn. There 
were hand-hewn beams 
along the ceiling and other 
symptoms of educated 
taste, but the unexpected 
steaks were tender and 
haunting. 

“Can you tell me how 
to get to the Strand The- 
atre?” I asked a young 
woman who might or might not have 
been in Colonial costume. 

“T suppose you came up to see Clare 
Luce,” she said, after giving us direc- 
tions. “I was there myself last night.” 

She had a sweet, fixed smile, appar- 
ently permanent, rather like Billie 
Burke’s. It was hard to say just what 
was on her mind, 

There were policemen and a few lo- 
cal residents standing in the rain outside 
the theatre, but no visible celebrities, 
for they’d all come the night before. A 





matron sidled up to a young woman 
standing proud and alone in the lobby. 

“Pardon me, but aren’t you Bette 
Davis?” she asked. 

“My God, no,” 
woman, with horror. 

The auditorium was narrow and in- 
credibly long, and from Row P, where 
we sat, the stage looked very small and 
far away, a ray of hope at the end of a 
dark tunnel. The light was dim and 
the column of fine type in the pro- 
gram that touched on the highlights of 
the star’s astonishing career (‘‘Bombs 
dropped within yards of her” when she 
was a war correspondent) was rather 
hard to read. ““Thus,” it ended, “Aug- 
ust 6th, 1945, marking Mrs. Luce’s 
first appearance in the title réle of 
George Bernard Shaw’s famous com- 
edy, becomes an important date to fol- 
lowers of the theatre everywhere.” 

““That atom bomb just barely nosed 
her out,” said Mr. Stern. 

A phonograph, no more than a mur- 
mur back in P, played ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the distant cur- 
tain rose. Prossy and the curate, Morell 
and Mr. Burgess began their familiar 
lines. 

“T can’t hear a single word they’re 
saying,” whispered a lady behind me 
helplessly. 

“Just take it easy,’ her escort said. 

At nine-thirteen— 
for we were a little late 
in starting—Mrs. Luce 
appeared, as advertised, 
and there was a polite 
ruffle of applause. She 
moved somehow as if she 
were on wires, like a 
marionette, as if at any 
moment she might sail up 
and away into the flies. Her delivery 
was tranquil and monotonous, the lines 
clear but not seeming to mean anything 
in particular. Compared with those of 
Paul McGrath, Brenda Forbes, and 
Aubrey Mather, her accent seemed 
very American; the word “said”? came 
out in two syllables—“‘sayad.”’ She was 
letter-perfect, though, and once, when 
Mr. McGrath fumbled a line, she 
glanced at him sharply. She looked very 
beautiful, even so small, so terribly far 
away. 


said the young 
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In the intermission, the crowd in the 
lobby seemed bored and restless. 

“When I saw Katharine 
nell...” a girl began. 

“You can have Cornell, too,” her 
companion said, 

“She’s certainly a great little head 
patter,” remarked Mr. Stern to his 
wife. 

*“That’s probably because of the no- 


Cor- 


tices,” she explained. “They said she 


was cold,” 

“T wonder if Shaw realizes what the 
hell is going on up here,” a thoughtful 
voice observed. “She keeps making 
these gestures like she was trying to 
scoop up something.” 

A man who might have worked on 
Time was leaning against the box-of- 
fice window. “All I know is they 
couldn’t find Kronenberger,” he said. 
“Maybe Luce is writing it himself.” 

The second act was very like the 


first. Mrs. Luce and Dean Harens, as. 


Marchbanks, offered an_ interesting 
contrast in acting technique—she un- 
derplaying, or perhaps not playing at all 
but simply a lady reading, with pretty 
reverence, from the works of Bernaril 
Shaw; he putting all he had into his 
performance, a mad poet working out 
in Stillman’s Gym. Mr. McGrath’s 
courteous Morell had a somewhat sar- 
donic air. The play itself struck me 
for the first time as almost unbeara- 
bly tedious and quaint; the audience 
laughed dutifully at the sorry, recurring 
joke about the madness of everybody in 
the cast, but it was clear that somebody 
had made a serious mistake. There 
was anticlimax in the rustling dark. 
We left at the end of the second act. 
It had stopped raining and the long 
drive home was sleepy and pleasant. At 
125th Street, when the marching lights 
at Palisades Park spelled out that it was 
then ten fifty-three, somebody sug- 


gested a possible analogy between Mrs. 


Luce’s active personal life and the part 
she had just been playing on the stage. 
Morell might be said to represent a 
career of public service, of dedication 
and sacrifice; Marchbanks would be 
the theatre, bewildered and importun- 
ate but really sure and arrogant at heart. 
It was clear, of course, that her coun- 
try’s call must always take first place. 

“Well, that would be O.K.,” said 
Mr. Stern, and darted past a lumbering 
truck, —Wotcorr GrpBs 


ASTRONOMERS 
SATISFIED 
WITH ECLIPSE 
—Elmira (N.Y.) Advertiser. 


Oh, you can’t beat that solar system. 
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VERYBODY is _ praying that 
men intelligent enough to in- 
vent the atomic bomb -will have 

sense enough to know how to use it. 

Otherwise we shall have to admit that 

vo N\" { | the atom was opened by mistake. 






























































Brigadier General Farrell has shown 
us how quickly history becomes ancient 
these days. The bomb that dropped on 
Nagasaki, he says, was far superior to 
the old-fashioned Hiroshima model. 


It is obvious that the proprietors of 
the revolutionary weapon do not intend 
to share it with everybody. Certainly 
casual acquaintances will not be invited 
to drop in and split an atom with us. 


The entrance of Russia into the fight 
must have convinced any doubtful Japs 
that they had lost themselves a war. 
Russia’s move brought Japan’s total of 
enemies up to thirty-five and its total of 
friends down to Zero. 


BISCUITS 
including ALL-WHEAT CRISPBREAD BY APPOINTMENT TO 
.M, KING GEORGE v1 

Rich with the flavour of England— 


and, we hope, soon available again. 












PEEK FREAN & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 






We are warned that not all the 
blessings of peace will come immedi- 
ately after Japan’s surrender, However, 
if the casualty lists can be abolished, the 
other blessings can wait. 


Let us have pity on our unhappy con- 
gressmen. ‘They were just beginning 
to rest up from their war job when they 
were called back to take up peace work. 


Senators Wagner and Mead have 
issued a statement condemning Bilbo’s 
insults to the racial minorities. Like a 
great many other people, these two 
statesmen do not seem to enjoy the Mis- 
sissippian’s nutlike flavor, 


* It seems unlikely that Newbold 
Morris’s candidacy will have any de- 
cisive effect upon the New York elec- 
tion. Scoffers say that the No Deal 
Party is going out on nothing but a pun 
and a prayer. 


wealth of flavor in these unusual preserves is typical 







of every product 9earing this famous name. 


The Chinese will be very happy to be 
among those present when the Allies 
occupy Japan. After all, the Chinese 
have always wanted to repay the long 
visit the Japanese made them. __— 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 


Available ‘again soon—the famous Louis Sherry Coffee 
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COSTS WILL MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 
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Manufacturers must use the most efficient 
machine tools available, to remain in business 

and maintain full employment. Today carbide 
cutting tools make possible increases of from 

200 to 500 per cent-in the ‘speed of metal 
turning—but only when used with machines 
which can transmit the horsepower and have the 
rigidity to take full advantage of these tools. 
Purchase War 


Scrap your old machines. 
Surplus machines *or "new “machines. 

Ask for one of our engineers to assist you 
in making the most profitable in- 
vestment. Or, send for our book, 


‘Welcome to You and Your Problems’’. 


> S Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes *« Fay Automatic | 
o MACHINE COMPANY Lathes « Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines 
Ww Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 





A REPORTER AT LARGE 


FEW days ago, in a midtown 
restaurant, I got talking to a 
chipper young man [’ll call Ed- 
ward Stone, and he told me what it’s 
like for a discharged veteran to look for 
a job. Stone, who is twenty-four, had 
been a pfc in the infantry. He was seated 
opposite me at lunch in a crowded res- 
taurant, and we started to talk about a 
headline in a newspaper I was reading 
that had to do with those sixty million 
postwar jobs. He said he had had enough 
trouble just getting one job for himself, 
which he had recently managed to do 
after three months of looking. “Not 
that I couldn’t find jobs,” he said quick- 
ly. “It was mostly a matter of getting 
into the swing of things again.” I asked 
him if he’d mind telling me about his 
search. He said he’d like to, but he had 
to be getting back to work pretty soon. 
“Why don’t you come around to my 
office about five-thirty this afternoon?” 
he said. ‘The boss and the others will 
be gone by then and we can talk.” 
Stone works for an exporting firm 
in the West Forties. He was waiting 
at his desk when I arrived. Stone, who 
admits to being a fairly self-confident 
young man—though he doesn’t know 
why he should be—has reddish-brown 
hair and is occasionally told by admiring 
girls that he looks just like Mickey 
Rooney. He was in the Army for four 
years, was with the Third Division in 
Italy, and was wounded at Anzio while 
on a reconnaissance patrol during an 
enemy counterattack that nearly drove 
our forces off the beachhead. He was 
given the Silver Star for what he did on 
that patrol and the Purple Heart for 
his wounds. Stone’s citation says that he 
helped to kill fifty German soldiers and 
capture fifty others and then “crawled 
fifteen yards, despite his wounds, to 
deliver vital intelligence to 
battalion headquarters.” In 
Stone’s opinion, this isn’t en- 
tirely accurate. “I can give 
you my word of honor,” he 
told me, “that I didn’t crawl 
those fifteen yards just to de- 
liver a message. I needed a 
doctor.” Stone was hit in 
both legs by shell fragments, 
which cost him several toes, 
and suffered an aneurysm— 
or the permanent dilatation 
of a blood vessel—in his left 
ankle. After spending more 
than a year in hospitals in 
Italy and the States, he was 
honorably discharged a little 
over five months ago. Con- 


A JOB IN A GRAY SUIT 


sidering what happened to him, he is in 
fairly good shape now. His legs become 
tired if he is on his feet long, but he is 
young and strong and manages to get 
around quite well. 

It felt curious, Stone said, to be 
wearing a gray suit again and won- 


dering what to do in the way of a. 


civilian career. Overseas, the idea of be- 
ing a civilian had seemed such a far-off 
proposition that nearly everyone he knew 
treated it asa gag. “When the fighting 
was quiet,” he said, “we'd sit around in 
foxholes or slit trenches and have a jaw 
session about jobs. A couple of the fel- 
lows I was with had it all doped out for 
themselves. They were going to run 
rum between Cuba and Florida. They 
figured that after a couple of years of 
that, it would be a cottage by a wa- 
terfall for them for the rest of their 
lives. One of them had a thirty-foot 
boat to bring the rum over. The other 
had a Cadillac and he was going to 
get a trailer to go with it so that when 
the stuff came ashore he could pick 
it up and cart it away. They had me 
cut in on the deal, too. I was go- 
ing to find outlets for the merchandise 
in the States.” Stone laughed. “Then 
there was the jeep fleet,” he said. 
““A combine of us was going to buy a 
batch of surplus jeeps after the war and 
use them for a twenty-four-hour de- 
livery service—liquor, pressed suits, any- 
thing. We had plenty of ideas, all right. 
Radio announcing was another one. 
Jesus, a lot of the guys—fellows who'd 
been truck drivers before the war 





were going to be radio announcers or 
writers or painters or anything. They 
weren't so sure they’d be any good at it, 
but they said that was what they’d al- 





ways felt like being. They said they'd 
seen too many of their buddies bumped 
off and they’d decided life was too short 
and that a fellow ought to be whatever 
he liked. Also, they were going to bring 
Americanism to Europe after the war. I 
mean, they were going to start hot-dog 
stands over there and teach the Euro- 
peans all about ice-cream sodas. When 
we'd think that maybe we were being a 
little screwy, we’d tell each other that 
the G.I. Bill of Rights would take care 
of us. I don’t know how it was with the 
rear-echelon boys, but up front we had 
the idea that we’d seen the worst and a 
job would be a cinch. You go along day 
after day in combat and you get cocky 
about yourself and the whole world be- 
cause the Germans have been shooting 
at you and haven’t been able to hit you. 
We were cocky about jobs, too.” 


HE first thing Stone did after his 
discharge was to give the G.I. Bill 


of Rights a try. His education had ~ 


stopped with evening high school and he 
wanted to continue it by studying busi- 
ness administration at Columbia. He 
gave up this idea when he discovered that 
the bill provides only for tuition and sub- 
sistence and that he wouldn’t be able to 
contribute to the family income. His 
father, a cotton-goods cutter, was ill and 
unable to work, and an older, married 
brother was helping out financially. “T 
wasn’t too disappointed about Colum- 
bia,” Stone told me. ““Twenty-four isn’t 
such a good age to start college. You 
have a couple of things on your mind 


that you might not have had a few years 
ago. Getting married, forinstance.”  - 


So Stone set about looking for a job. 
The first thing he did was to go to the 
United States Employment Service, 
where a consultant told him that, since 


he was a veteran, he should. 


get into nonessential work, be- 
cause there were likely to be 
better and more permanent 
jobs in that field. “It was a 
good tip,’ he said, “but it 
didn’t tell me what to do.” 
He sounded out his parents, 
but they said they didn’t want 
to tell him what to do because 
he was a big boy now and must 
have seen a lot in the war in 
Italy. His mother did suggest 
that he might have learned 
something in the Army that 
would be useful in civilian life. 
“T thought about that for a 
minute,” Stone said, “and it 
was true, I had picked up a 
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DOMINANT 


How Would You Like 
TO HAVE 15,000 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES? 


Perhaps Los Angeles may never make 
quite that many, but Los Angeles 
manufacturers are going to try! In- 
deed, they have listed hundreds and 
hundreds of war-inspired inventions 
they plan to manufacture and sell 
when peace comes. 


Already household and consumer items 
are being made and sold by some 
Southern California war-created plants. 
One of them now. offers more than 
1700 jobs in the manufacture of con- 
sumer items . . . jobs that were non- 
existent before the war! 


“Everybody's Newspaper” 
in Southern California 


NEWSPAPER OF 


AMERICA’S 





We think you will be interested in the 
postwar plans of our mew industries. 
For they are plans that assure more 
jobs, bigger peacetime pay rolls than 
Los Angeles ever had before, that will 
augment our already established and 
prosperous economy. We'd like to give 
you this story, told in our booklet, 
“An Eye to the Future.” It takes but 
a penny for our thoughts—just drop 
a postcard to THE TIMES or to our 
representatives. 
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couple of pointers in the Army. I’d 
been a rifleman, worked a bazooka, and 
could pitch a strike with a grenade. So 
I said to my mother, ‘Ma, how would 
you like your Edward to be a holdup 


man?’ ” 


"It’s a matter of 
GOOD TASTE!?’’ 


Just as careful ar- 


Stone decided to look in on his old 
boss, mainly to make his parents think 
that combat hadn’t changed him espe- 
cially. “‘You know how older people 
are,” he said. “They think that if 
you leave something behind, you ought 
to go right back to it as soon as you can.” 


rangement in an 


exquisite bowl adds 


to the beauty of 


He didn’t expect much of his visit. 
“This fellow was a stinker before the 
war, and I was pretty sure it would take 
more than a war to change him,” he 
said. “Always underpaying and over- 
working.” ‘The man owned a large 
millinery-supply house. Stone had 
worked for him for three years as a 
combination errand boy, shipping clerk, 
and occasional salesman. He greeted 
Stone effusively. “Boy,” said Stone, 
“was he proud of me! Told me that 
from now on he was my father, not 
my boss. I told him that Id like 
something better than-my old job. I 
told him I was four years older now 
and, besides, I didn’t think my legs 
would stand up under a full day’s work 
lugging heavy bundles around. I said 
how about letting me be a salesman. 
‘Shipping clerks are what I need,’ the 
boss says. ‘But how much are you think- 
ing of asking for this salesman job?’ 

“ “Fifty dollars a week,’ I told him. 
I used to get thirty-two. 

“You're crazy!’ the boss yells. 

“* “But it costs more to live now,’ I said. 

“*You’re crazy!’ he yells again. 
“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about. You’ve got a fever. Go away. 
Come back when your head’s right.’ 

““O.K., Daddy,’ I said. ‘I guess ’m 
not going to be your son.’ ” 

Stone said that he didn’t get sore, 
because he’d never felt that he had any 
future in that firm anyway and didn’t 
really want a job there. “But I couldn’t 
help thinking back on the way my pals 
and I used to talk about our bosses,” he 
said, smiling. “I never met a poor man 
in the whole U.S. Army. To hear the 
guys talk, everybody in it had had won- 
derful jobs and fat pay envelopes. I used 
to brag about my boss too.” Anyway, 
his parents were pleased that he had 
tried. 


flowers, so does a 
truly fine rum add 
zest to summer drinks. One sip 
will tell you why Don Q is the 
favorite quality rum of Puerto 


Rico. It's a matter of good taste ! 
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Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
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Forskin relaxation—forcomplete 
after-shaving comfort — nothing 
takes the place of TARS=The Com- " 
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is an aid for men with sensitive 
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about shaving irritation. You'll 
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Se kept on looking for work. He 

decided that he was going to hold 
out for that fifty dollars a week, which 
he figured would cover his own ex- 
penses and enable him to help out a little 
at home. He was far less clear about 





‘ 


what kind of work he wanted. For 
one thing, he was dogged by what he 


called a “security complex,” which he 


says he picked up in the Army. He 
was continually bewildered by such 
problems as ration books, what*tie to 
wear, and even menus. “You go in- 
to a restaurant,” he explained, “and 
you have to look up and down this 
long piece of paper and make up your 
mind. You see that a ham sandwich 
costs a quarter, but then there’s this 
veal goulash, which you like better 
and which costs sixty-five cents. Now, 
the question is, which should I havef 
But some people say that a tomato 
salad is very good for you and I find 
that if I order a tomato salad to go 
with the ham sandwich it won’t cost me 
any more than the goulash, and where 
do we go from there? In the Army, 
you ate your three squares a day, and 
sometimes they were even warm. At 
the end of the month you got paid and 
you knew what you or anyone else was 
drawing. You were told exactly what 
to do, too. You took orders and shut up 
like a clam. It was all nice and settled 
and mapped out. If a fellow had little 
bars on his shoulders or three stripes on 
his sleeves, you knew what your attitude 
was supposed to be. We had two first 
sergeants in our outfit. One of them had 
been a street cleaner before the war and 
the other was a successful businessman 
with two secretaries, and both of them 
could make trouble for you. The only 
thing that could really go wrong in the 
Army was that you might get killed.” 

Stone thought he wanted a job that 
would provide the same security, one 
that would last forever and pay him 
well, and in which his future would be 
as predictable as the contents of a C- 
ration can. He talked over the possibili- 
ties of Civil Service with some friends, 
but a seemingly unimportant detail that 
one of them happened to mention dis- 
couraged him. “This friend,’ Stone 
told me, “said that you had to fill out a 
lot of long application forms. To hell 
with that. I had all the red tape I ever 
want in the Army.” He watched the 
ads in the papers. One of them led him 
to a tapioca factory. There didn’t seem 
to be anything wrong with the job ex- 
cept that Stone thought the company 
was too large. “Big corporations are 
something I stay away from,” he said. 
“The Army was one, and I didn’t get 
very far in it.” 

Stone had been job-hunting for three 
weeks before he got something that 
apparently met his rather vague re- 
quirements. It was in the office of a tool- 
manufacturing firm on West Twenty- 
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Geauty Cie YOUr youth. Me 


Start while you're young to establish a habit of beauty that will remain 


bright and shining through the years . 


. . don't take for granted 
that fresh bloom of girlhood... resolve to make it last... so in 


maturity your mirror will reflect a lovelier you. Begin now with 
Elizabeth Arden's routine for youth ... keep your skin scrupulously 


clean, braced, supple . . . use makeup keyed to your life and your 


looks ... the investment of a little care now will bring you 
tremendous dividends in years to come. 


CLEANSE with Ardena Cleansing Cream, or, if your skin is oily, 
Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream, 1.00 to 6.00 


BRACE with Ardena Skin Lotion briskly patted on, .85 to 15.00 


GUARD with Ardena Velva Cream, 1.00 to 6.00 


MAKE UP with Ardena Featherlight Foundation, 1.00 


Eyelash Pomade, 1.00 


Illusion Powder, 1.75 


Bright Lipstick, 1.00 


PRETTY YOUR HANDS with Hand Lotion, 1.00 Nail Polish, .75 (All prices plus taxes) 
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“ES SARATOGA 
1945 MEETING 
NOW ... IN FULL SWING AT BELMONT PARK... 
THE SARATOGA SEASON OF FAMOUS STAKE EVENTS 


Plan now to enjoy the thrilling 1945 Saratoga Race Meeting, packed 
with 25 stake events. Saturday's features include The Saratoga 
Special, for two-year-olds and The Saratoga Handicap, for three- 


year-olds and up. 


This is your invitation to COME! ... THRILL! . 


Regularly scheduled train service from Pennsylvania Station and Flatbush 
Or you may take the 6th and 8th 
Avenue Subways to Parsons Boulevard Station, connecting with bus to track. 


Avenue, Brooklyn, direct to track, 


. ENJOY! 
















Admission 


RACES INCLUDING $60 
DAILY STEEPLECHASING 
Tax Included 
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TODAY'S BEST BET! 








For Dinner and 
Supper Dancing 





featuring 


HENRY KING 


and his orchestra 
alternating with MARIO HURTADA’S 
Rhumba Band 


HARGER & MAYE 


Dancing Stars of Broadway Musical, 
"Early to Bed’’ 


CARDINI 


held over by popular demand 


Couvert after 10 P. M. $1, Sats. $1.50 
Reservations: MUrray Hill 9-7920 


THE 


BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 
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at America’s foremost 
Horseman’s Shop 


Jodhpurs Boots 
Breeches Spurs 
Frontiers Chaps 
Bandanas Shirts 
Lariats Vests 


COWBOY BOOTS 


Ladies’, Men's 95 
Black, Tan 
Also low Heel Models 


SADDLES 


CARRIAGES 
Sand for Catalog N 


KAUFFMAN 


141 EAST 24th ST., 1. ¥. 
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fifth Street. He had two titles: assistant 


manager and office manager. As as- 


sistant manager, he ordered raw mate- 
rials, such as plastic for screwdriver 
handles and tool steel for blades. As 
office manager, he told two girls who 
worked in the office what to file and, 
on occasion, dictated letters to them. 
The job put little strain on his legs. He 
got his fifty dollars a week and was 
told that raises would follow. ‘The 
firm was small, young, and successful, 
and it had plans for expanding after the 
war. ‘“‘With a setup like that,” Stone 
said, “I couldn’t miss if I just hung 
around.” Soon, however, he decided 
that his job was too easy. It hardly ever 
took him more than three hours to do his 
day’s work, and the rest of the time he 
just sat around chatting with his girls 
or reading magazines or pretending to 
work, not to fool the manager, who 
dropped in from the plant for a couple 
of hours a day, but to kill time. “It 
certainly was the job Id started out 
to find,” he said. “I felt a little like 
a nut, not liking it. But there was 
no life to it. Td got used to being 
on the move and meeting up with new 
guys all the time and thinking I knew 
what was going on. Even in the Army 
hospitals there was a kind of life, with 
the nurses and doctors fussing over us 
and the U.S.O. entertainers dropping 
in.” After three weeks with the tool 
company, Stone told the manager that 
either of the two girls could easily han- 
dle his job and that he wasn’t worth his 
fifty a week. The manager said he was 
sorry. ‘In the Army, where there was 
nothing but orders, security was O.K.,” 
Stone said. “‘Outside, where you were 
on your own, with your likes and dis- 
likes to go by, I didn’t think it was 
enough.” 


HEN Stone left the tool firm, he 

decided that from then on he’d 
look for work that was interesting; the 
security of the job would be of second- 
ary importance. He laughed when he 
told me this. “Know what I tried to 
be?” he asked. “A radio announcer. 
Just what we were all going to be when 
we were sweating out Anzio.” He ap- 
plied for a job at a broadcasting station 
and a man obligingly tested his voice. 
The test didn’t come off too well. “The 
man tried to let me down easy, but I 
gathered I was no Eric Sevareid,” 
Stone told me. For a long time, one of 
his notions had been that he’d like to do 
advertising layouts. Now he thought 
he’d give that a try. On a tip from a 
friend, he went to an advertising agency 
that needed a layout man and intro- 
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department, a kindly fellow of about 
fifty. The man asked what his ex- 
perience had been. Stone said that 
he had none but that he thought he 
might have a talent for layouts. The 
man looked at him closely and shook 
his head. “That’s a veteran’s button 
you’ve got in your lapel, isn’t it?” 
he asked. Stone nodded. The man said 
he had two sons overseas in the Army 
and a daughter who was a Wave. “I 
like to think some stranger is helping 
them out, wherever they are,” he said. 
“1d like to help you. I can’t hire you, 
but if you let me, I'll try to teach you 
something about this trade. I don’t 
know how long it will take, but it won’t 
matter—I won’t charge you a cent.” 
Stone said that he had to earn money, 
thanked the man, and left. 

Stone didn’t find these turndowns 
easy to take. “I wassure,” he said, “that 
those two men—the radio fellow and 
the advertising one—had tried to be 
decent to me, but that didn’t keep me 
from being sore as hell at them. I fi- 
nally blamed it on the war. That’s) 
been a favorite sport, I know, but I 
think combat had something to do with 
my getting peeved. I was expecting too 
much from civilians. I didn’t mean to, 
but I was probably remembering shell- 
ings and strafings while I was trying 
for those jobs. You go around with 
that stuff on your mind and after a 
while you start wondering why they 
don’t hand you the moon. It sounds 
dumb, and it is, but I’m just explaining 
how you can get. Then Id tell myself 
that I’d had to be a soldier and that 
if I’d been ten years younger or twenty 
years older or had had heart trouble, I 
wouldn’t have been drafted.” Stone said 
that he felt he was lucky that the radio 
and advertising men had been so cour- 
teous to him. “If they hadn’t,” he ex- 
plained, “I might still be holding onto 
an anti-civilian gripe.” 

Now Stone began to suspect that he 
was making too much fuss about his 
problem. “I needed a job, all right, 
but I could see that I was blowing the 
whole thing up into something too big,” 
he said. ‘‘Before the war I'd have just 
gone out and taken the best thing that 
came along and then I'd have kept look- 
ing out for something better. I saw that 
that was still the only approach for some- 
one like me.” The best thing just then 
looked like a job with a bakery-supply 
company down on Bond Street. It 
turned out to be a near miss. ‘The owner 
was a man to whom Stone took an im- 
mediate liking. He offered Stone a job as 
salesman at fifty a week and a generous 
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al expense account. Stone could see at once 
yna m a Cc that the work, which involved a good 
deal of travelling, would be hard on his 
Mm od e& rn legs. “For some reason,” he told me, “I 
eee couldn’t get myself to explain to him 


about my legs. i just said jk d let him OVERCOAT WEATHER 


know my answer in a few days.” Stone WILL BE HERE 
immediately tried to get a car. He went BEFORE LONG 
around to the Veterans Service Center, 

on East Fortieth Street, to see what his 

chances were. A friendly official at the It may cheer you now to be re- 
Center said that his best bet was to try minded that Winter is on the way. 


for one of the surplus cars the Army is But Winter is an even more savage 
turning over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for resale, and referred him to the 
automotive-sales branch of the Treasury, 
in the Empire State Building. There an- 
other friendly official at the information coats in Camel’s Hair, Cashmeres, 
desk told him that he could buy a car Fleeces, Meltons, Tweeds and 
only if he were a dealer and that even 
if he were, he would have to bid for it 
against other dealers. The official said 
that twenty veterans a day were coming 
2 in asking for the same thing and getting 
The lush comfort of good modern furni- nowhere. The two of them got them- 


season than Summer—when you 


lack a good Overcoat. We're al- 


ready booking orders for Over- 


Cheviots. Tailored by our Pre-Try- 
On* technique, they begin at $85. 
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pieces! dignantly tried to go in and see the head 
gat of the bureau, but he was stopped at the ie re @ 
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wrote the bakery-supply man and said 
that I’d decided against taking his offer.” 





THE LEISURELY ATMOSPHERE Stone’s next step was to put an ad ¢ = 
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grease from the backs of seats in movie 
theatres. When Stone went to see him, a SR 

he found that the man had crews of ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
school kids demonstrating the stuff to 
theatre managers and wanted Stone to 
head up his sales force. Another answer 
to the ad was from a man in Brooklyn 
who was working out of two rooms and 
a kitchenette and claimed that he had LUNCHEON—COCKTAILS—DINNER 
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either the grease-spot man or the tonic 
man. “I had the feeling, listening to 
those two pioneers,” Stone said, “that 
maybe this was the way I was going 
to make my fortune, my pot of gold. 
Maybe it was because nobody in the 
Army made any promises, or at least 
not rosy ones. Before, when I’d been 
a civilian, I could tell a phony from the 
real thing pretty well. I began to get 
that knack again as I went along look- 
ing for a job.” 


RY as he would, Stone still 

couldn’t quite bring himself to fol- 
low his prewar policy of grabbing the 
best thing available at the moment. 
Something was always wrong—low 
nay, boring work, or too great a strain 
on his legs. A cloak-and-suiter wanted 
him to do nothing except butter up 
customers whose orders couldn’t be 
filled because of shortages. The owner 
of a small cosmetics factory offered him 
a job, for twenty-seven dollars a week, 
that he said only a man of culture and 
refinement could fill. It turned out that 
what the man wanted was a delivery 
boy. The head of a burglar-alarm serv- 
ice offered him a job handling cus- 
tomer complaints. At. this establish- 
ment, Stone noticed a lot of signs warn- 
ing the employees that they must be at 
work on time and must not leave early 
or lounge in the washrooms. Stone 
asked the boss why there were so many 
of these signs. “I like discipline,” the 
man said. “I learned all about discipline 
with the Third Division,’ Stone re- 
plied, and left. A family friend gave him 
a lead on a job with the export division 
of Warner Brothers that would pay 
extremely well, but it meant going to 
Europe. Stone’s parents urged him to 
take it. “I don’t ever want to go to 
Europe again,” he told them, and that 
was that. 

A few days later, in a fit of anxiety, 
perhaps because he’d been looking for 
work six weeks now, he grabbed a thir- 
ty-dollar-a-week job as New York 
buyer for a chain of drugstores in the 
Midwest that wanted a man to scout 
around the city for items that were 
scarce—sun glasses, combs, towels, and 
so on. The job entailed a lot of running 
around to out-of-the-way wholesalers, 
which didn’t do Stone’s legs any good, 
but he kept at it for a month and was 
rewarded by an experience that had 
quite an effect on him. One afternoon 
he was at a wholesaler’s textile supply 
house, trying to get 4 rush order of three 
hundred towels filled and being elbowed 
by several other would-be buyers. Pres- 


ently the manager of the place appeared | 
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and announced that there weren’t any 
towels to be had. As the men were leay- 
ing the place, one of them nudged Stone 
and said, “A hell of a note when a 
veteran can’t even get the stuff he 
needs to keep himself in business!” 
Stone noticed that the other fellow was 
wearing a discharge button too, and 
asked, ‘“Where’d you get hit?” 

“Who got hit?” the man replied. 

“Oh, well, how did you get the 
points?” Stone said. 

“What points? Who got hit?” the 
man replied. ““They gave me a med- 
ical discharge three months after I got 
in. But what’s it to you? I was ready 
to risk my life for my country, wasn’t 
Tiree 

“Sure, sure,” Stone said. ““You and 
your draft board.” 

Stone told me that he had got a kick 
out of running into this fellow. “There 
he was,” he said, “‘with his little gold 
button, exactly like the one I had on. He 
and I knew the Army difference be- 
tween ourselves, but we were in civilian 
life now, and as far as everybody else was 
concerned we were the same—a couple 
of veterans. He made me remember the 
rear-echelon outfits overseas and how 
browned off I used to get when Id 
come out of the line for a few days’ rest 
and see them with their comfortable 
billets and getting first crack at PX cig- 
arettes. Not that ve anything against 
them. Don’t get me wrong. They had 
a job to do and I might have been one 
of them myself if the Army had shuffled 
me differently. Still, I thought to my- 
self, after that afternoon trying to buy 
towels, when those fellows come out 
they’re going to look exactly the same 
as that guy at the textile place, and 
the same as combat veterans—all in 
civilian clothes, with those little gold 
buttons. I figured everything was go- 
ing to be nice and mixed up. After 
I met that fellow, I saw all over again 
that there’s a deal to everything, wheth- 
er you're in uniform or out of it. The 
thing to do is to take care of yourself 
and make out as well as you can and 
forget the prima-donna stuff. That 
towel fellow came in handy for me.” 

The job was killing Stone’s legs, but 
he was determined to stick to it until 
something he really liked came along. 
He did for a month, and then a friend 
told him of a fairly decent opening with 
an exporting firm. That’s the job he has 
now. He has been with the firm for 
nearly three months and thinks he will 
stay on it for a while. “Sometimes,” he 
said to me, “‘when I’m looking through 
the paper, I turn past the sports pages 
to the want-ad section, thinking that 








maybe I'll find something better than 
what [ve got. I probably will someday. 
I keep wondering and wondering what 
else I might be doing if I hadn’t been 
in the damn war for four years. It’s 
when I think that I'd be doing a whole 
lot better than I am that I turn to those 


want-ad pages.” He laughed. “Any- 
way, ['m making that fifty bucks a week 
I started out for.” 


ova job is buying stuff to fill or- 
ders that foreign firms place with his 
company. He also arranges for export 
licenses and figures out the best routings. 
So far, the work has been rather inter- 
esting. “We got an order the other 
day for some paint from Afghanistan,” 
he said. “And I know for a fact that 
theyre stuck for sewing thread in South 
Africa. A nice way of travelling with- 
out leaving home.” 

He isn’t nearly as bitter toward civil- 
jans as he used to be. There are still 
times, however, particularly when some- 
one from a rival firm beats him out in 
bidding for a scarce commodity, that 
he feels like telling his competitor that 
he hadn’t been a combat man just to be 
given the short end by a home-front 
patriot. That impulse, he assured me, 
occurs less and less frequently. He can 
tell that he is slipping into a civilian rou- 
tine, because he is writing less to his 
buddies overseas. “Not that we won’t 
have plenty to talk about when we meet 
up again,” he said. 

In a few years, Stone thinks, the 
sharp line between the people who were 
in uniform and those who stayed in mufti 
will disappear. ‘Ivhen, he figures, every- 
body will be trying in much the same 
way as everybody else to get what he’s 
always wanted—a decent deal. For 
example, he says, a postwar depression 
may be one means—a tragic enough 
one, to be sure—of driving home the 
fact that everyone is in the same boat. 
“Yes, civilians are all right,” Stone said 
vaguely, as though talking to himself. 
He looked up abruptly and grinned. 
“Listen to me, will you?” he said. “T 
wonder who [I think I am, talking 
about them that way.” 

“Well, who would you say you 
were!” I asked. 

He was silent for a moment and then 
smiled engagingly. “T’ll tell you who I 
am,” he said. “I’m a civilian now, just 
like yourself.” —DanieL Lanc 
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After Chicago tried vainly for years 
to bring the Atlantic to its door via the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, five men in Wash- 
ington signed a piece of paper and 
lifted the Windy City, plus Detroit 
and Washington, into the class of trans- 
atlantic ports. 


That paper was a Civil Aeronautics 
Board decision awarding Atlantic air 
routes to Pan American, TWA and 
American Export. It also allowed PAA 
to fly direct from Chicago, Detroit and 
Washington, plus three Atlantic port 
cities. Since TWA and American Ex- 
port are already tied in with nation- 
wide routes, it may soon be possible 
to take a Wright Cyclone-powered 
plane for Europe direct from any spot 
in the nation, instead of flying to New 
York to change planes. 


The long-awaited decision means two 
important things: real air transporta- 
tion that ignores shore lines and Amer- 
ican leadership on world air lanes. 


In the boom days, American steam- 
ship lines had tough competition from 
foreign ships featuring foreign foods, 
accents, customs, costumes and con- 
certs. You were in “Quaint Old Grau- 
stark” the minute you stepped aboard. 
On a fourteen-day crossing, the “old 
world” atmosphere was played to the 
hilt to cure boredom, 
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Planes are now big enough for deck 
chairs and tea concerts but there simply 
isn’t time, even on an Atlantic cross- 
ing, for boredom. There’s just about 
time for a good dinner, maybe either 
a movie or a television show or a few 
rubbers of bridge and a bit of sleep. 


Any one of these three airlines will 
put you in Europe in about 14 hours. 
Maybe less. And since you have to 
sleep somewhere, why not over the 





Atlantic? You land next morning any- 
where you wish from Spain to Norway. 
If it’s a vacation, you get fourteen 
days of real foreign life on a two 
week’s trip. If it’s business — most like- 
ly for some time—the plane gives you 
the same 14 full days in Europe. 


Not since American clipper ships 
ruled the seas a century ago has there 
been anything like today’s trend in 
transport. For American flight equip- 
ment is the world’s best. Other nations 
followed our clipper designs a hun- 
dred years ago; today many are seek- 
ing American planes. So when you fly 
world routes, you are likely to be flying 
in American planes. And most likely 
they will be powered with Wright 
Cyclone engines. 


You take the trouble out of travel when you go by air 
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THE ARRIVAL 


E had not received mail for five 

months. It was no one’s fault; 

our little Navy ship was on the 
go so much that the mail just couldn’t 
catch up with her. Every time we got 
into port, the mail orderly went ashore 
with the heaving lines, and each time 
he came walking back toward the ship 
with a limp sack on his shoulder. As the 
months went by with no word from 
home, I could see that the strain was 
beginning to show on all of us. There 
were forty-eight of us aboard, and in- 
evitably the lapse of mail had caught 
a few of us in some crisis in our lives. 
The chief boatswain’s mate’s wife was 
about to have a baby when he left. By 
now, if everything had gone all right, 
the baby must be almost five months old 
By be as the chief once told me bitterly, 
must be either a boy or a girl. His at- 
titude had changed a lot during the five 
months. When he had come aboard, 
he had talked almost continually about 
his forthcoming issue. As the days went 
by, he mentioned the subject less and 
less, and during the fifth month he did 
not talk about it at all. 

The quartermaster had been having 
trouble with his wife and was afraid 
that she would divorce him. J think he 
loved his wife and was very much wor- 
ried. He told me once that he had had 
no business marrying above his station in 
life. All his wife’s male relations were off- 
cers, he said, except her brother, who was 
a private in the Army. In the last letter 
he had received from: her, she had said 
that she was considering leaving him. 

The quartermaster and the chief 
boatswain’s mate were the two whom 
the lack of mail hurt most. Then there 
were five or six newly married young- 
sters who were in the sort of continual 
emotional crisis that a barely consum- 
mated marriage brings and that only a 
steady stream of letters can soothe. The 
rest of us just wanted mail the way a 
man in a strange land wants to 
see a familiar face. 

It was, therefore, quite an 
event when, after five months, 
the mail eraere came running down to 
the ship at a port we had put into and 
said that not only was there mail but it 
would be necessary to arrange for a truck 
to bring it down to us. As commanding 
officer, I went myself to telephone 
Transportation, but I was told that no 
truck was available. Just as I was com- 
ing back to the ship to tell the crew that 
they would have to wait a little longer, 
the port director arrived in his jeep with 
some official messages. When I ex- 


OF THE MAIL 


plained the situation to him, he agreed 
not only to let us use his jeep as a mail 
truck but to drive it himself. With the 
help of two seamen, we took the top 
down, and the director set off. Within 
an hour the jeep returned, so loaded 
down with sacks of mail that it looked 
like a hay wagon, 

The whole crew turned out to hustle 
the mail aboard. I had expected to see 
a great deal of boisterousness and gaiety, 
and I was surprised to find that an 
almost worried silence prevailed. The 
men formed a line and passed the mail 
sacks aboard with the care, hurry, and 


perturbed lack of comment that they. 


might have displayed if they were pass- 
ing full buckets of water to a fire. It 
seemed to me that the wardroom was 
the best place to sort the mail, so I or- 
dered it piled there. When all the sacks 
had been stacked around the wardroom 
table, there was barely room for the 
yeoman and me to sit down and do the 
sorting. The crew jammed the passage- 
way outside and a few even pushed into 
the wardroom. They kept their caps on, 
but it was not, I felt, a moment to insist 
upon the refinements of military disci- 
pline. A machinist’s mate appeared with 
a pair of pliers to tear off the wire-and- 
lead seal at the neck of every bag. The 
yeoman and | waited while he opened 
the first one. The wire on it was tough, 
and he had to twist it many times before 
it broke. Then he pulled open the mouth 
of the bag, lifted the bag over the table, 
and spilled out in front of us a cascade 
of brightly colored air-mail envelopes. 
I looked up and saw that the door to 
the wardroom was jammed with men’s 
heads. There were the heads of people 
kneeling, people crouching, and people 
standing, so many heads at so many lev- 
els that no bodies could be seen. ‘The ef- 
fect was rather weird. Everyone’s eyes 
were searching the letters on the table. 
No one put his hand out toward the 
letters, but there was in the eyes 
of the men a look one sees in the 
eyes of a well-trained dog looking 
at a forbidden piece of meat. 

‘The yeoman and I quickly sorted the 
mail, one pile for the deck force, one 
for the black gang, and one for the 
smaller departments. Each pile was 
given to a chief petty officer, who, fol- 
lowed by his men, retired to the deck to 
conduct a routine mail call. After that, 
as each sack was sorted, we handed the 
petty officers further piles of mail. It 
seemed more reasonable not to make 
the men wait until we had been through 
all the bags and sorted everything, in- 
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: clu ig the official mail. The result was 
that many small mail calls were held, 
_ and there was a good deal of confusion 


and suspense as the men opened their 
letters out of the sequence in which they 
had been written. If a man didn’t get 

a letter in one mail call, he had only to 
wait five minutes for another. 


T last all the mail sacks were empty 
and I went to my cabin to read 
my own letters. When, half an hour 
later, I went on deck, I found the crew 
dispersed all over the ship. Each man 
was sitting alone, with a pile of letters 
beside him. The desire for privacy was so 
great that men were sitting in out-of- 
the-way places. I saw men in a lifeboat 
and on the gun platform, and one man 
had retired with his letters to the crow’s 
nest. For the better part of an hour 
there was no conversation. Looking at 
the intent faces of the readers, I realized 
that, to promote a mutiny, all I. would 
have to do would be to call the men to 
cleaning stations at that moment. 

At the end of an hour the tenseness 
had lessened, and the men began to 
forsake their isolated spots. Friends 
drifted together. It surprised me to see 
the politeness with which each man ex- 
amined any photograph handed to him. 


_ Almost everyone had received a photo- 


_ graph of some member of his family. 


«7% 


One little seaman was walking around 
the deck, stopping everyone who came 
along to show him a picture of his wife. 
“Very nice,” I heard a bearded gunner’s 
mate say to him. “She sure is pretty.” 
There was also a great deal of reading 
aloud from letters. From what I could 
hear, most of the quotations were not 
very startling or witty, but they were 
all accorded a respectful attention. This 
atmosphere of brotherhood and peace 
lasted the rest of the day, and it was a 
long while before I heard the customary 
language of the deck. 

I went back to the office to have a 


look at some of the official mail. While 


I was tearing open the envelopes, the 
chief boatswain’s mate came in and told 
me that he was the father of “a daugh- 
ter who’s going to grow up to be the 
prettiest girl in Pennsylvania—and the 
hardest to get!” 

I didn’t hear from the quartermaster 
till next day. Then he came to my 
cabin to ask about legal aid. There had 
been no letter from his wife for him, 

_but the divorce papers, with a short note 
from her lawyer, had come in his mail. 
“Well,” he said, “it’s nice to be certain, 
anyway. Those five months not know- 
ing what was happening were tough.” 

—Stoan WIson 
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GIFTS GOING OVERSEAS MUST BE IN 
THE MAILS SEPTEMBER 15—OCTOBER 15 


Whether he is with the Armed Forces in the Pacific or with 
the Army of Occupation in Europe... Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps... Brooks Brothers are ready to help you select a 
Christmas remembrance for him and get it there in time. 
Four years of current wartime service to officers with the 
fifth Christmas coming up...and 127 years all told as Mil- 
itary Outfitters...have given us an unsurpassed experience in 
knowing what men in the service want and need. Good- 
looking, practical suggestions in a sensible range of prices. 
If you cvill cerite to BROOKS BROTHERS, 346 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


N. Y., we shall be glad to send you a copy of a circular illustrating and describing 
practical suggestions for Overseas Gifts 
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Mens furnishings, iclats ¢ Shoes 
OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS, SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES 


346 MADISON AVENUE, CORNER 44TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
46 NEWBURY ST., CORNER BERKELEY ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
523 WEST 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
111 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 





HAT neat and 
feminine  col- 
lege girl [ve been 
era about for 
yearsand years seems 
at last to have reached the campus. 
Perhaps women’s military training has 
something to do with it. Or perhaps the 
designers and the shops have finally put 
the idea across. Certainly the College 
Shops in the big stores are doing more 
than their share to win girls away from 
Sloppy Joe sweaters and baggy skirts. 
Lord & Taylor would like them to 


wear a close-fitting, button-down-the- 





back, long-sleeved turtleneck blouse of | 
wool jersey (a Lana Turner figure 


would be a help for this) and a wool 
skirt that has fullness somewhere and is 
topped with a leather or fur belt at least 
two inches wide, cinched tight to make 
a wasp waistline. Sometimes this full- 
ness is achieved with soft, unpressed 
pleats smack down the front of a skirt; 
sometimes it is done with pockets that 
protrude at the hips. A number of the 
skirts are pleated all the way around. 
The skirts are of tweed or of lighter 
wools, cost $14.95, and come in gray, 
black, ginger, or navy. The blouses run 
from $9.95 on up and come in the same 
shades, plus green, which college girls 
dote on, or at least L. & T. 
seem to think so. Over these 
you should add, they tell me, 
one of their wine- or 
colored tweed doublets—a nice 
change, but not too drastic a 
one, from the perpetual pina- 
fore dress. And/or on nippy 
days, you may further add a 
ginger-toned fleece little-boy’s 
jacket with a Peter Pan collar 
and a cheerful canary-yellow 
cotton lining; $35. You can, 
in fact, work out all sorts of 
chameleon changes, assuming 
you think that a chameleon is 
the thing to be nowadays. For 
extra-special dates, you might 
prefer to top the works with a 
more formal black tweed waist- 
length monkey jacket; $19.95. 
If you are an old diehard and 
deviation from convention 
troubles you, you can fall back 
on the wonderful assortment 
of regulation Scotch sweaters. 
Further news: this place now 


cocoa- 


“has kilts in neutral tweeds, in 
addition, of course, to the usual 
tartans. 

Lord & Taylor, as always, 


- 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


can offer you the very best sort of tai- 
lored dresses, many of which, with a 
change of accessories, could be worn 
from the schoolroom right out to dinner. 
A classic brown-and-white checked ray- 
on-and-wool fly-front affair has, as its 
sole adornment, a narrow leather belt 
that, in the course of its journey, runs 
through the top of the dress’s solitary, 
and huge, pocket. A lime-green wool- 
and-rabbit’s-hair number has, for its 
distinguishing characteristic, lantern- 
shaped short sleeves. A two-piece one, 
of the same fabric, has a powder-blue 
tuck-in top, deep armholes, rounded 
shoulders, and three-quarter sleeves. 
(This sleeve business, by the way, is the 
momentary fad for women of all ages. ) 
The full dirndl skirt is made of vertical 
powder-blue, raspberry, white, mulber- 
ry, and lavender strips sewn feeether! 


Beautiful! Prices, $29.95 to $39. 95, 


AKs-FirtrH AVENUE’S Seventh 
Heaven for College and Career 
Shop is on, ingeniously enough, the sev- 
enth floor. Saks seems fond of multi- 
striped wool jersey blouses with a gray, 
pink, or aqua ground. ‘These may have 


no collars and sleeves, or else have 


i. 


“T had in mind something not quite so soft.” 





standing collars, deep armholes, aidig 
three-quarter sleeves, or else have long 
sleeves, turtle necks, and pleats at the © 
shoulders, to make you look broad on # 
the top deck even if you weren’t born - 
that way. All are $14.95 or $17.95. 
They are to be either tucked inside oe 
or worn outside of the high- -waisted — 
black, brown, gray, or gold wool skirts 
that this establishment provides, at = 
$14.95, to go with them. The com- 
bination looks awfully g good. Saks thinks _ 
highly of a two-piece “dress made of a. ae 
rayon gabardine that is supposed to be 
almost uncrashable It has a blouse with — 
graceful pleats down both sides of the 
back and a skirt with a contrasting four- — 
inch-wide knitted waistband that gives a_ 
nice trim look. Each piece is $11. 95. 
Perhaps the people here were imply 
feeling the heat when they thought up — 
the colors which are, so help Saks, — 
Dawn Patrol beige, Sky-Flier gray, 
Shangri-La chamois, and Algiers red. 
But don’t let it bother you; the dress is a_ 
humdinger. 

Saks also has a fine group of mascu-— 
linely tailored worsted suits at $39.95, 
and you must know how hard it is to 
find good ones. ‘The single- -breasted _ 

































































white, horizon green, : dawn pink, 


It's New Horizons by Eaton. Stationery, Street Floor, 


94¢ 





72 sheets, 24 envelopes 


100 large deckle-edged single sheets, 50 envelopes 





1.88 
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Herald Square, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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jackets have various necklines and are 
done in solid colors, stripes, plaids, or 
checks. For women from their teens on 
up. Wool gabardine suits trimmed with 
hand-stitching are the same price. There 
are equally good topcoats here, among 
them a honey of a hound’s-tooth check 
affair with a wide collar, pointed la- 
pels, and a belt across the back. I thought 
it was particularly nice in green-and- 
white, but it comes in several other 
shades, all at $55. I don’t believe I'd 
ever seen a heather-colored covert-cloth 
coat until I bumped into one at Saks. 
It’s severely tailored, handsome, and 


$69.95. 




















P= & PEcK have always been the 
college girl’s friend, though they 
have no department dedicated to or 
even named for her. Even their clas- 
sic suits have a skillful and novel trick or 
two about them. A red-and-green plaid LD pECIALL i he 
tweed cardigan, at $18.50, has a green | ¢elerfully embroidered as the da 
tweed skirt with plaid inserts beneath ppaqetiely sheet Swe Wee 
: : i hand-painted satin case! ... A 
the kick pleats, at $9.95. This skirt | all the ladies love hankies like these 
shows a nice flash of color when you’re — 
Z J Case and 3 hankies, 9.75 postpaid | 
walking. A maroon, green, or brown : ; 
ee . Pipes Available now... . No C.0.D.'s 
flannel suit has a jacket with a one-but- 
F ; ‘ Special reserve for delayed overseas orde 
ton fastening and gray flannel trimming 


the keyhole neckline; $19.95. With this (Y) €) S Se oe fc 


goes a skirt that matches either the jacket 659 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW. YORK 


or the trimming. As for other tricks, 
Messrs. P. & P. have a brand-new black} 
wool and rayon gabardine raincoat that 
you can wear hindside before, I forget 
why. It has a standing collar, sloping 
4 shoulders, a yoke with gathers beneath, 
3 and a self belt. When buttoned down 
the back it looks very much like a dress, 
even the pockets are placed correctly. I 
can’t think that it’s intended only for 
backward girls. It’s $29.95, and it can 
be worn in any kind of weather. If you 
are thinking ahead to cooler days—and 
you are, all right—you might take a 
peek at the Peck fleece Balmacaan top- 
8445 coats. The wool is so warm, I hear, that 


an interlining is unnecessary. 













JAMES AMSTER: 1406.53745T. PLB-1866 


With this gold-buttoned, é hie ee eR SEL ESE : 
: ; <nee-length shorts, which they say lots 
winter blonde wool jersey dress, { of colleges will let students wear to The Starlight Ro 


Miss Carnegie recommends “Amur,” class. You can get them in plaid wool DINNER AND SUPPER 


or in gray flannel, for $8.95. ‘The man- 
ai George Olsen 


her cream face powder with a pink agement here would like to see them 


tone glow to warm its pale purity. worn with a dark-green unpiped blazer. GRE Bia rarrmeess 
Oh, yes, I nearly forgot; there are plaid ) BIAS E ELER 
wool shirts, for $12.95, and slacks, for ane Pickens 
IMMEDIATE WEAR SALON $19.95, that are just about perfection. 


The material is so soft it feels the way Faul MALTA 


g 
wool used to feel in our woolier days. Mi h and his Orchestra 
He & ) IS¢ a Borr alternating at Supper 


1% I 
" Cover from 10:30, $1; No cover charge for 
| was inevitable, I guess, that adap- except Fridays Service Men and 
: = i 
tations of General Eisenhower’s bat- ond Saturdays, $2 Women in Uniform 


tle jacket would spring up around town X m 
almost before he had departed. Macy’s The Waldorf Astoria 





42 east 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 17 


| THE NEW YORKER 


natural-color poplin raincoat, which is 


$10.29, 
Ive found, because it is 
enough to be worn in good weather too. 
Traditional double-breasted greatcoats 
in natural poplin, and untraditional 
R.A.F. blue and navy poplin, all at $35, 
now have separate brown alpaca-and- 
mohair button-in linings, which are 
$14.95. Handy for the nastiest winter 
day. 

Next, a double-breasted short bath- 
robe that looks like a raincoat—well, 
this is the summer for talking about 
raincoats, isn’t it?—has one enormous 
patch pocket big enough to hold all sorts 
of clutter; $8.39, in white, coral, aqua, 


is one of the nicest versions 
attractive 


or Navy rayon. 


T seems as though Altman expects all 
girls to end up on the stage, for 
many of the clothes in its College Shop 
make you think of ballet costumes. 
Even the juke box there plays ballet 
music. It can’t just be a coincidence. 
The dinner and evening clothes in this 
group are real charmers. Short, but not 
too short, dresses have black rayon vel- 
vet bodices and gay plaid rayon surah 
skirts. “They are accompanied by the 
briefest possible rayon velvet jacket, 
which you could wear to tea and then 


shed when you go out dancing. Two- 


piece dresses have a black wool jersey 
tailored shirt with a straight-across neck 
and long, tight sleeves and either a short 
or long Roman-striped rayon taffeta 
skirt. For real parties, Altman has black 
or white marquisette long dresses, with 
tiny shoulder straps and billowing skirts 
stiffened at the sides to give you a nice 
little waistline. “They are thorough- 
ly enchanting. Only $15.95 to $22.95 
for all this grandeur. 

Ballet exercise clothes are the theme 
for college lounging outfits. (Altman 
has the bit in its teeth for fair.) Bright 
red wool jersey overblouses with deep, 
square armholes, long sleeves, and split, 
turnover collars are supposed to be 
worn with red-and-white striped wool 
jersey shorts that look to me like men’s 
nineteenth-century bathing trunks. A 


_, black wool jersey shirt with a high cow] 


neckline is accompanied by long tights 
and a hip-length yellow tweed apron 
that ties around the waist. All of these 
are $39.95—but how could a girl keep 
her mind on her studies? 


Smo NCDAL? goes on year after 
year showing the nicest 

sleeved shirts. ‘This time they appear in 
Tattertooth rayon flannel (a happy 
combination of the two checks, in case 
you were wondering, and a not so hap- 


long- 


55 











They'll enjoy getting these 
gifts ~ the engine turned gold bill 
clip, $39.50; and a gold clothespin tie 
clip, $26; for her, the lovely two-toned sold. 
leaf clip, $152. . . Prices include 20% Federal Tax. 


Information on diamond cneogement and wedding rings sent on request. 


‘Fifth Avenue and 52nd Bae. New York 99, N.Y. PLaza 3-0111 
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Charm 
Lighter 


Works like a charm for it lights 





easily at just a flip of your 
thumb. Simply constructed and 
smoothly designed. Satin finish, 
feather-weight aluminum. 


Easily monogrammed . . $4.50 


Send for New Gift Booklet 





AHOUSEFAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER 97 YEARS 


He Mean 





145 EAST 57TH STREET, NEWYORK 22, N. Y. 


its better 
with 

fresh fruit 
and 


Try this White Rock Tom Collins! 


Put 1 level tablespoonful of sugar 
in a tall glass. Dissolve thoroughly 
in a little White Rock water. Add 
juice of 1 lemon (or 2 small limes) 
and stir. Add cracked ice (or ice 
cubes) then 1% jiggers of gin— 
2 oz. plus. Fill glass with White 
Rock Sparkling Mineral Water— 
the tangy mixer that improves 
flavor. Stir slightly, and drink. 
Um-m-m! 
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py combination of their names) or in 
Kelly green, red, maize, and pink ray- 
on-and-Aralac fabric. The last color, 
strangely, is one of the -most popular 
shades, according to Bloomingdale, 
who may very well know. That fem- 
inine trend I have been hearing about, 
no doubt. Both varieties of shirt are 
$4.95. Wool ones in practically the 
same colors are $5.95. Bloomingdale 
is also a place to find inexpensive wool 
sweaters that look hand-made. ‘These 
are in black as well as colors and be- 
gin at $5.50. The Eisenhower battle 
jacket has resulted here in a gray flannel 
suit. It is so modified, though, that you 
would probably never recognize it unless 
it bit you. The jacket is collarless and has 
a.double row of small silver-metal but- 
tons going primly down the front, and 
the skirt has a kick pleat; $29.95. The 
matching bonnet flaunts a flippant feath- 
ers 


Bs has breezed in with as splendid 
date dresses as I have laid my eyes 
on in quite a while, at from $15.95 to 
$35. There is a two-piece blue-gray 
wool dress that looks like a suit, rigged 
out with two heart-shaped brown lapin 
pockets. A fancier one, in black rayon 
velvet, has a high neckline demurely 
banded with ermine, whose tails form 
a short jabot. The wide, round neck 
and the cape sleeves of a one-piece black 


rayon velvet dress are edged with di- 


minutive scalloped braid. Nor is there 
anything that suggests the schoolroom 
about natural-color rabbit’s hair-and- 
wool jersey tailored dresses, especially 
when their collarless necklines are 
studded with fine gold nailheads and 
when jet trims the self buttons and tai- 
lored belt of a beige fly-front number. 


Of course, who wants to suggest the 
schoolroom!? M. M. 


Among those questioned by Sergeant 
McCann was Joseph (‘““Gunboat”) Mas- 
tropole, 33, of Fair Lawn, the lower part 
of whose body was recovered from the 
Hudson River at Edgewater last week. 


—Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News. 

Well, if a man is going to be ques- 

tioned, it’s nice to have everything com- 
plete. 
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WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE DEPT. 


| Louella Parsons in the 
Journal-A merican]} 

Doris Stein, Frances Goldwyn, and Vir- 
ginia Zanuck all wore especially attractive 
gowns. Ann Warner’s new hairdo was 
much admired. Cary Grant seemed to 
be having an awfully good time. He came 
alone. 























watering Liederkranz—and perhaps you'll 
come up with them! 


*LIEDERKRANZ CHEESE | 


MAKE STRIDES 


We beg 


to nix a maxim 


Mas AND capsule-sayings are fine and 
estimable things. 

But every so often, one of them turns out to 
have a pink note in it. Like this one: “Expec- 
tation is always better than Realization.” 

We found a hole in 
this fine maxim years ago. 
We came upon this ap- 
erture through a cheese, 
of all things. This par- 
ticular cheese is called 
““Liederkranz,” after a 
famous old New York 
State singing society. And what a cheese! 

Words can’t convey its superb, golden, 
well-rounded flavor, You have to try it your- 
self—after which Expectation can go stand 
in the corner. 

For Liederkranz is utterly distinct from all 
other cheeses! However good you expect it to 
be—it’s better! It’s mel- 
low as the note of a sil- 
ver flute. It’s robust 
and velvety-smooth and 
... What’s the use? 

Words to describe 
Liederkranz are not yet 
minted. Try mouth- 











One of Borden’s Fine Cheeses. 
*T, M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Try this not-too-sweet 
not - too - tart Marma- 
lade. It’s just too good 
for words. If not ob- 
tainable, write giving 
your grocer’s name. 

Crosse & Blackwell 
Baltimore, 24, Md. 


WITH THE FAMOUS ALL RED LABEL 








toward a Berlitz class today. 
Rapid progress in any lan- 
guage you choose. Open 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. For 67 years 
BERLITZ has never failed! 
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He CURRENT CINEMA 


Down with Nothing 


“ 


HE SOUTHERNER,” a moving 
picture that seems to have stirred 
up a minor critical tempest in 
Dixie teapots, actually tells, in a ro- 


_ mantic and disinfected way, just about 


K body throwing something, 


the same story as “Tobacco Road,” 
with a succession of melodramatic dis- 
asters substituted for the economic 
forces that destroyed the Les- 
ters and a hearty sort of com- 
edy, usually based on some- 


for the shocking humor of 


a people so used up and degraded that 


hey were no more than parodies of hu- 
man beings. The hero and heroine are 
what Jeeter and his wife conceivably 
might have been before a surfeit of 
turnips and a houseful of eccentric rela- 


tives had addled them beyond repair. 
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There is the same tendency, though 
tempered by the Hays Office, to reason 
with God about the farm problem; the 


same trick of proclaiming a spiritual 


identity with the soil by letting a hand- 
ful of it trickle through the fingers; the 
same sardonic understatement in the 
face of calamity (““This place could 
stand considerable tidying up,” the hero 
remarks on finding himself in a house 
with only half a roof); and, in spite of 
a contrary note of hope at the end, the 
same impression that the tenant farmer 
is an anachronism with no particular 
future in our American economy. 
Zachary Scott and Betty Field are 
certainly more comely than their the- 
atrical prototypes—Mr. Scott wears his 


_rags like a king and has a certain noble 


fixity of expression, while Miss Field, 
her nose and accent only becomingly 


- smudged with dust, wears neat dunga- 


Z 
. 


rees and a sporty felt hat that Peck & 
Peck would surely endorse for an after- 
noon in the cotton fields. They are, 
however, Lesters in embryo, or Lesters 


cleaned up for a medium that can imag- 


ine practically everything about poverty 
except its sour smell, and a good many of 
their associates first appeared in Erskine 
Caldwell, too—Grandma, a terrible 
bundle of old rags, this time unfortu- 
nately vocal; a half-witted boy who is 
Dude Lester all over again; a tough, 
hardheaded landowner who replaces 
the Bank as a symbol of exploitation; 
and a child with pellagra, vaguely the 
equivalent of Ellie Mae and her harelip. 

While the picture owes its basic de- 
sign to Mr. Caldwell’s play, the forces 
arrayed against its hero are not an ex- 
hausted soil or the irresistible invasion 





of money and machinery or even hered- 
itary debility. It is much simpler and 
more exciting than that. An irascible 
neighbor tries to destroy Mr. Scott’s 
vegetable garden and then to carve him 
up with a jackknife (they are reconciled 
by a common enthusiasm for fishing, 
which seems fortunate); his son falls 
ill and, taking him to a doctor 
in town, he is involved in a 
fine, murderous brawl in a 
saloon; and a storm wipes out 
his crop, and in the course of it 
he rescues his best friend from a raging 
torrent. Since “The Southerner” ap- 
parently attacks nothing except the lo- 
cal climate (if there is a sneer at the 
sharecropping system, it’s almost im- 
perceptible), it is hard to see how it 
could upset anybody politically, even 
Senator Bilbo. Its aesthetic effect, of 
course, is something else. 


1 Gas ee Eppig,” a semi-official 
biography of Eddie Rickenback- 
er, starring Fred MacMurray, ought 
to contain material for an interesting 
picture, since the subject has led an 
active, crowded life. ‘The unfortunate 
fact, however, is that it is quite a dull 
one. There are the inevitable shots of 
racing cars plunging from the speed- 
way at Indianapolis and dogfights with 
von Richthofen’s Circus and intermin- 
able ones of Rickenbacker and his seven 
companions adrift on rubber rafts in the 
Pacific, but most of the time we are 
just asked to consider the hero’s court- 
ship and marriage, which seem to have 
been amiable though somewhat rou- 
tine. He danced the one-step with her 
to the tune of ““The International Rag” 
and took her driving in primitive auto- 
mobiles which had a disconcerting habit 
of blowing up and frightening the 
horses. Ihe humor of this special pe- 
riod has been explored too often to pro- 
vide any particular surprises, but it is 
pleasant enough in a broad, familiar 
way. The film industry being primarily 
dedicated to entertainment, it was ob- 
viously considered wiser not to go into 
Mr. Rickenbacker’s ideas about labor. 
‘That may have been a mistake, because 
they are kind of funny too. —W.G. 


The Atomic Bomb could mean, among 
other things, that this is the last Saratoga 
meeting at Belmont. —The Post. 

What other things, for Heaven’s 
sake? 
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WHEN IT’S 
Precious Persian 
by 


HAMMER BRAND 


Who can resist the soft, shimmering 
folds of beautiful HAMMER BRAND 
Persian Lamb? It’s so light . . . so 
supple.. 
every tight, silky curl reflecting the 
blue-black sheen that is so flatter- 


ing to every coloring. 


.so richly lustrous...with 


HAMMER BRAND is truly precious 
Persian... 
takingly hand processed by skilled 
craftsmen to bring out the full 


. meticulously and pains- 


beauty of the fur. Insist upon see- 
ing the HAMMER BRAND trademark 
on the back of every skin ... it’s 
our guarantee of superb quality. 

* * * 


Write for a FREE copy of 
PRECIOUS PERSIAN ... the story of 
HAMMER BRAND 


HERMAN BASCH & CO., INC. 


350 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


World's Oldest and Largest 
Processors of Persian Lamb 


* 9 
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DE KUYPER 
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De Kuyper Cordials, for elev- 


aumo. 1895 * 


en years, have been made in America 
exactly as in Holland for many genera- 
tions. There’s nothing finer for gracious 
entertaining. Try the Creme de Cacao 


or any of eleven delectable varieties. 
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Send for this free recipe booklet 






DE KUYPER CREME DE CACAO LIQUEUR, 60 PROOF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
DEPARTMENT NWS, P.O. BOX12, WALLST STA.,N.Y. 





Aucusr 4 (BY WIRELESS) 
GREAT little town, in its day, 


for wars of its own, Venice has 
survived this latest war, at least 
physically, with a minimum amount of 
change. Even the Germans seem to 
have sensed that whoever destroyed 
Venice—master race or no master race 
—would destroy some- 
thing of himself. Of a 
course, they reverted to 
form at the very end and 
threatened to blast the 
place from its pilings un- 
less the Partisans on the 
near-by Lido would 
agree to withhold their fire and let them 
surrender to the Allies instead. Because 
they loved Venice, the Partisans re- 
luctantly agreed. The day the Allies 
took over, thousands of Venetians, im- 
pelled by some ancient and mystic sense 
of kinship with their city, surged spon- 
taneously into the Piazza San Marco 
and, without any apparent direction 
from anybody, began removing the 
sandbags protecting the marble-and- 
mosaic facade of St. Mark’s and the 
Palace of the Doges. “Merely a matter 
of Venice once again becoming Venice,” 
a man who participated told me quietly. 
But things are not quite the same. 
The Germans mined the port and its 
approaches, and although the work of 
spotting and clearing away the mines 
is practically completed—with the help, 
incidentally, of a U.S. Navy blimp— 
only last week a ferryboat hit a mine 
and was blown up. Sixty people were 
killed. Some mines have drifted into 
the canals, but so far no gondolas have 
been blown up. Evidently the Germans 
expected an Allied invasion from the. 
Adriatic, for they turned the Lido into 
a strongly defended place, cutting down 
rows of trees along the road running 
parallel to the sea, installing concrete 
bunkers all over the island, destroying 
a pavilion to ensure better observation, 
and strewing the beach with barbed 
wire and other paraphernalia of seaside 
war. Today, freshly painted green, 
blue, and yellow cabafias stretch along 
the beach once again. The island has 
become a rest center for Allied troops, 
who can lie in the sun as long as they 
want but are earnestly requested not 
to swim beyond the hundred-yard 
mark. Mines. 


HERE were not many Germans 
in Venice, but it had become a 
refuge for innumerable southern Italian 
Fascists and their families, who fled 





‘titude toward life is roughly that of a ]} 

















there after the fall of the Mussolini goy- 
ernment. “The bastards felt perfectly 
secure,” a British Military Government _ 
official told me. “They were so utterly 
confident we would never touch a hair 
of Venice’s head that during our sev- 
eral bombardments of shipping in the 
harbor they stood on rooftops all over 
town and watched the 
show.” The Partisans 
picked off quite a few of 
the Fascists the day before 
the Allies arrived and 
subsequently celebrated 
their victory by racing 
through the canals in 
speedboats, exuberantly taking pot shots. 
at the windows of suspected enemies. 
The Germans, during their stay, 
neither ate the pigeons in the Piazza 
San Marco nor looted any of the great. 
public buildings. The Venetians took 
all the pictures off the walls of the 
Palace, as they did.in the last war, and 
stored them in the basement. More 
than half of them are once more in 
place, and ‘Tintoretto’s ‘‘Paradise,” 
perhaps the biggest oil painting in the 
world, is about to be put back in the 
Hall of the Great Council. Along 
with the four bronze horses from the 
fagade of St. Mark’s, the winged lion 
and the statue of St. Theodore, which | 
had crowned the two columns that 
stand near the water’s edge of the Piaz- 
zetta, now share the Palace’s court- 
yard. 
Prices are high enough here, but 
they’re low in comparison with those 
in Rome. A man’s shirt that sells for 
the equivalent of thirteen dollars here 
would cost at least forty there. Pub- 
lic utilities are functioning, but there | 
is an acute shortage of food, mostly be- | 
cause of the lack of transportation on 
the mainland. Gondolas are the gon- 
doliers’ sole livelihood, so none of them 
have been requisitioned by the Allies, 
who do all their official travelling by 
buffalo, duck, and the more orthodox 
motor launches. Today’s traffic signs 
say: “Speed limit eight miles per hour | 
on Grand Canal, all other canals five’ 
miles per hour.” “Ducks allowed on. 
Grand Canal on local details only.” | 
“Launches creating excessive wash will | 
be impounded.” ee) 
Naturally, the gondoliers, whose at- 


Brooklyn-born cab driver, have been) 
a problem, though not a serious one, 
to Allied authorities. They appear to) 
have lost their heads when we arrived, 
for they began charging completely un- 
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reasonable rates. After one high-rank- 
ing British official was given the choice 
of paying seventeen dollars for having 


himself and baggage moved down a 


short stretch of the Grand Canal or of 
swimming for it, the authorities an- 
nounced a price ceiling of forty cents 
from the Piazzale Roma, where the 
causeway from the mainland ends, to 
any point in town. Before long they 
cut this price in half. Then the gon- 
doliers, who have a strong union, went 
on strike for three days. One fink gon- 
dolier was summarily brought into line; 
his colleagues sank his boat and hit him 
over the head with an oar. Happily for 
the gondoliers, the price ceiling is not 
always observed. Fascinated by the gon- 
dolas and in a holiday mood, Allied 
troops lavishly overpay both gondoliers 
and ganzer, the madmen who stand on 
shore with boat hooks and, screeching 
like parakeets, abusively help land the 
craft. 


HAT the Fitzpatrick travelogues 

would call “the magic potion of 
ever-changing, never-changing Ven- 
ice” has had its effect on visiting Allied 
troops. I realized this the other eve- 
ning while gliding with a group of 
them down the Grand Canal at sunset. 
The conducting officer in charge of 
our party was a brisk and dapper 
American major who had been sta- 
tioned in Venice for some weeks. Back 
home he had done some sort of public- 
ity business and had escorted the healthi- 
est family in Utah to the New York 
World’s Fair. ‘Well, folks,” he said 


to us, “I’m going to give. you the forty- 


; 
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five-cent tour! I’ve been in Naples, 
Tye been in Rome, but Venice beats 
them all. I knew it was different the 
minute I saw the place.” We barely 
missed colliding with a buffalo. “Sound 
your horn!” cried the major. “Well, I 
arrived in my jeep at the Piazzale 
Roma and asked an M.P. how to reach 
the Hotel Europa. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘you’re 
at the end of the line. From here on 
this city is built entirely on water.’ Yes, 
sir, entirely o2 water. Note that church 
now— just like a neighborhood church.” 
We slid past Santa Maria della Salute. 
“Every home a palace,” said the major. 
“Some of the chandeliers contain as 
many as three hundred separate pieces 
of glass... . Note air-raid shelter in that 
square. Damned thing’s above ground 
because there’s nothing but water be- 
low! It says ‘Jl Ricovero,’ but it means 
‘Run for cover.’... Wish you folks 
could have been here the other night. 
Never saw anything like it in my life 
—a solid mass of gondolas, a solid 


ECUADOR 


ECUADOR NAMEDO.FOR THE 
EQUATOR, WHICH CROSSES 
IT, HAS A POPULATION OF. 
ABOUT 3,000,000. 


ALMOST ON THE LINE == QUITO IS 
NEARER THE EQUATOR THAN ANY | 
OTHER CAPITAL,BUT BEING THE § 
WORLDS SECOND HIGHEST CAPITAL 
IT HAS AN AVERAGE ANNUAL 
TEMPERATURE OF ONLY 56°F 


COCOA COUNTRY=- BECAUSE OF 
ITS SPECIAL FLAVOR , ECUADOR'S 
CACAO, FROM'WHICH COCOA ANO 
CHOCOLATE ARE MADE, |S IN GREAT 
DEMAND. THE NATION IS CAPABLE 
OF SUPPLYING MEARLY HALF - 
THE WORLOS NEEDS. 


3 HERES ee 


MODEL MATERIAL == ECUADOR |S 
CHIEF SOURCE OF BALSA,A WOOD 
HALF AS HEAVY AS CORK ANO 
TWICE AS BUOYANT, USED 
EXTENSIVELY BY MODEL BUILDERS 
AS WELLAS FOR FULL-SCALE MARINE 
AND AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION, 


FOE OF FEVER -- ECUADORS 
‘ESTIMATED. {O MILLION WILD 
CINCHONA TREES ARE THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE'S GREATEST 

POTENTIAL SUPPLY OF THE BARK 
FROM WHICH QUININE IS DERIVED. 





Overseas Telephone Service between Ecuador and the United 
States was opened on June 4, 1945, with a direct circuit between 
Quito and New York. Now all South and Centra] American 
republics are linked with the U, S, by telephone. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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mass. And in the mornings this place 
A special process keeps Kleenex is exactly like Fourteenth Street, New | 
York, with everybody bustling and shout- 
z ing and those shops on the bridge jam-_ 
e H packed with cash customers and that — 
fish market just teeming—a solid mass. 
Luxu l10 u c| S @) aren And with all this business activity, it’s 
still a beautiful city and there’s some-. 
thing unbusinesslike about it. Tell you 
what’s been worrying me lately. In the 
States, I gulped down my breakfast, 
C en d ron rushed downtown, and worked all day 
. worrying about a dollar. Never any 
time out. Never any time to look 
around. Now, you take these Italian 
people. I got aggravated at first, be- 
cause they’ll keep you waiting for days 
or they'll drop off into one of those 
siestas. But you know something fun- 
ny!—maybe they’re right. I’m begin- 
ning to think maybe we rush around 
too much. No time to look around. It’s 
been worrying me lately. Hey, duck, 
move over!” —PHiILIp HAMBURGER 


ICHTHYOLOGICAL NOTE 


Till recently I thought of fish 
As just an incidental dish, 
Something that always, went, perforce, 
With dinner, as an extra course, 
Accompanied by sauce béarnaise, 
A dab of salmon couldn’t faze 
An appetite well centered on 
Roast capon or filet mignon, 
People who favored sole or cod 
Struck me as being slightly odd; 
Seafood was pretty much a bore 
Served minus the Long Island shore. 
As first-rate fare, I never had 
E Much faith in mackerel, bass, or shad. 
Only Kleenex* has the Serv-a-Tissue Box | Well, I confess Pm up to date 
. . . On ichthyology of late, 
that serves up just one double-tissue at a time! 15... reading Sea aca 
’ mS An all too comprehensive guide 
For those of us‘who daily keep 
Au courant with the Briny Deep. 
Poached, broiled, or baked, I guess I’ve 
run 
The gamut, sampled every one. 
Only Leviathan’s resisted— 
Perhaps tomorrow hell be listed. 
—Lesiiz NELson JENNINGS 












YOUR NOSE KNOWS — 
THERES OMLY ONE 
KLEENEX 






In these days of shortages we can’t 


; a 
promise you all the Kleenex you want, 
at all times. But we do promise you ( 
this ; consistent with government reg- Usted (plur, ustedes) represents the 
ulations, we'll keep your Kleenex the conventional English you under all circum- 
finest quality tissue that can be made! stances. It is the universal address of so- 
ciety, and the only one the foreigner is ever 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. likely to employ or hear addressed to him, 


unless he marries a native or does some- 
thing similar—From “dA Textbook of 


There iS only one KLE E N E X Rone Spanish,” by Marathon Montrose 


Such as? 
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Ts put the tote before the horse, 
‘ $4,035,465 was wagered at Bel- 
mont last Saturday, an all-time 

high for the pari-mutuels anywhere. 
With this kind of loose change kicking 
about, race-track managements believe 
that a five-million day, once just a gold- 
en dream, is now inevitable. That’s as 
-may be. I can tell you this 
-much, though; I never saw 
longer queues in front of the 
$100 windows. The shortest 
lines were in front of the $5 
_ ones. The betting was all right with me, 
however, because the track’s profit of 
around $135,000 went to war charities. 
The Saratoga Association, with the 
help of a few isobars and isotherms, has 
done everything it can to make horse- 
players who miss the Spa feel at home at 
Belmont. ‘There is the same sort of 


_ weather, for one thing, and there are: 


_ more upsets than the meeting, which is 

' famous for such things, ever had on its 

home grounds. Even more of a sur- 

_ prise than Assault, who brought off a 

~ 70-1 chance in the Flash Stakes on the 

opening day, was the victory of Adonis 

_ at 25-1 in the Travers last weekend. 

The Travers was an exciting race. 

rx. 

_ Pavot took the lead almost at once and, 

_ despite top weight of 126 pounds, did 

_ the first six furlongs in 1:10%% and the 

Wrisile in 1:36. Then, quite naturally, 

_ he ran out of breath, and Adonis, Burn- 

ing Dream, and Sir Francis passed him 

in the final quarter of a mile. Cur- 
mudgeonly critics thought that Snider, 
who rode Pavot, gave a very good imi- 

; tation of the Headless Horseman in 

“sending his mount along at such a 
breakneck pace. After the race the boy 
said that he knew he was going fast but 
that there didn’t seem to be anything he 
could do about it. Wildlife, who won 

“the Shevlin and the Dwyer at Aque- 

' duct, couldn’t have been more of a dis- 

“appointment in the Travers. He was 
last most of the way. 

' Adonis, who won only once last 
year and hadn’t got into the money in 
five tries this season, is owned by Wil- 
liam Helis. Helis thought so little of his 
horse’s chances that he wasn’t at Bel- 

: mont. He was at Garden State Park, 

_ expecting to see his Olympic Zenith win 

the Quaker City Handicap. Instead of 

being grateful, Olympic Zenith finished 
second to something named Hasteville. 

If Helis hadn’t been at Garden State, he 

still wouldn’t have been at Belmont. He 

ould have been at Suffolk Downs to 







THE RACE TRACK 
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see his Rounders run for the $50,000 
Massachusetts Handicap, which First 
Fiddle won for the second time. Roun- 
ders was out of the money. 


S nearly as my paddock observers 
can figure out, the two-year-old 
colt of the week is Crispin Oglebay’s Air 
Hero, who beat Mist 0’ Gold 
in the United States Hotel 
Stakes. Although he had won 
his last three starts at Garden 
State, Air Hero didn’t receive 
the attention he deserved in the bet- 
ting. One reason, no doubt, was the 
distracting tip on Colonel-C. V. Whit- 
ney’s Blue Falcon, who, the bush tel- 
egraph had it, was the best thing in 
the stable. I daresay he may be when 
he settles down, but right now he’s an 
obstreperous fellow. He tangled up his 
groom and trainer, tossed his jockey, 
nearly bolted out of the walking ring, 
and wore himself out generally before 
the race. It wasn’t a very lucky week 
for the Whitney horses. After Mush 
Mush and Matruh had failed in the 
Flash Stakes, Boojie, Vapor. Trail, and 
Mush Mush started at odds-on in the 
Schuylerville, and only Boojie managed 
to get into the money. This was a helter- 
skelter race, with an animal named Red 
Shoes zigzagging all over the place and 
eventually winning by a head from Bon- 
nie Beryl. Diogenes Checkpoints re- 
ports that Red Shoes was stung by a bee 
in the saddling paddock. It was prob- 
ably just what she needed. 


a on AN OLD Rack Carp: 
William Helis paid the top price 
of the Meadow Brook sales, $35,000 
for a colt by Blue Larkspur and Gal- 
lant Lady, and immediately named him 
Atomic. ...Steeplechasing is looking 
up; fourteen jumpers started one after- 
noon last week at Belmont and only 
two fell....Colonel Martingale says 
he would like to run the Emperor of 
Japan’s horse in one of those hurdles 
races at Aqueduct. He’s sure it would 
finish third and pay $2.90. 

—Aupbax Minor 


TWO-TIME GIRL 2.00 F 

By Thomas Stone Phoenix 
With her lover and the father of her child 
dead and her husband overseas, Sally was 
only too vulnerable to the charm of Jimmy 
Leonard.... Sophisticated fiction —Book 
blurb in the Retail Bookseller. 


Now, what’s sophisticated about that? 
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‘ON THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


Astoz KooF 





R. K. Christenberry, President 


HOTEL ASTOR .- times square 


wedding receptions and small, 
intimate parties are triumphs 
when staged in the vivid, 
dramatic Dorothy Draper 
setting of The Cottage. 


Vincent J. Coyle, Managing Director 


CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
Circle 6-7700 








Fecerer J. CasEy 
laughs the loud- 
SS est and sleeps the 
deepest of any man 
in the reporting business. When he 
chooses to stay awake, which he fre- 
quently does at unusual hours, nobody 
else can sleep within four miles of him 
in any direction. But when he chooses 
to sleep, nobody can wake him up, even 
by sitting on his stomach and playing a 
mouth organ, an experiment I have seen 
attempted. Incidentally, it is quite a 
climb onto Casey’s stomach, for Casey, 
erect, follows his belt buckle at a dis- 
tance of two paces. Before Casey laughs, 
he opens his gray eyes until they are as 
round as portholes. He then drops his 
chin forward onto where his waistline 
begins, which is one inch below his col- 
lar button, and shouts, “Ha!” The 
effect is almost irresistible; even people 
who understand no English laugh at his 
jokes. When he cries, which is often 
enough, for he is a sentimental man, he 
rubs his nose with the back of his right 
hand, and when he gets angry he 
crowds forward like a baseball um- 
pire about to hit a player on the skull 
with a mask. Casey, however, does not 
wear a chest protector. He only looks 
as if he does. He fights with all his 
friends at least three times a day, and 
this means that he has a great many 
fights. All these traits help to make up 
a good reporter of what is sometimes 
called the old school, who must be pug- 
nacious and sensitive and ingratiating 
and impressive and, above all, vigorous. 
Casey is in his middle fifties, but his 
legs and wind are sound. 

Nobody who knows 
Casey would be surprised 
at his writing two books 
at once. A captain of ar- 
tillery in the Other War, 
he probably is capable of 
writing in salvos. But 
there is a less prodigious 
reason for the simultane- 
ous publication of “Battle 
Below” and “This Is 
Where I Came In,” both 
put out by Bobbs-Merrill. 
Casey wrote “Battle Be- 
low,” which is a_ book 
about American subma- 
rines, in the spring of 
1943, but the Navy cen- 
sorship refused to release 
it until June of this year. 
In the interim he had writ- 








Where Casey Comes In 


ten only two other books. The first of 
these, “Such Interesting People,”’ which 
appeared in the fall of 1943, has no 
place in this discussion. The second, 
“This Is Where I Came In,” was fin- 
ished just in time to share a publication 
date with “Battle Below.” The ex- 
planation of Casey’s low production in 
the interval is that in addition to writ- 
ing books he was covering the last phase 
of the European war. He was, in fact, 
more than covering it. He was swarm- 
ing all over it. 

Casey was in France as a correspon- 
dent for the Chicago Daily News in 
September, 1939, when it looked as if 
General Gamelin had half a mind to 
invade Germany. He was still in 
France when the German Panzer divi- 
sions infiltrated the French defenses at 
Longwy, near the Luxembourg fron- 
tier, in May, 1940. In September of 
1944, Casey once more stood on a hill 
near Longwy and saw German tanks 
leaving France in a great hurry, as part 
of a whipped army. That is how he got 
the title for ““This Is Where I Came 
In.” Between Longwy and Longwy, 
he had reported on, as he says in this 
book, “the retreat out of Paris, the end- 
less bombing of London, the repetitious 
slaughter of the Malta convoys, Libya, 
Ethiopia, Crete, Pearl Harbor, the 
Coral Sea, Midway, Guadalcanal, New 


Guinea, the Solomons, Tarawa, the 
, > ’ 


Aleutians, the Philippines, North Africa, 
Sicily, the buzz bombs, the air war over 
Germany, the destruction of the Luft- 
waffe, the miracle of D Day, the heca- 
tomb of the hedgerows, the scientific 
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massacre of von Rundstedt’s Sevent 


Army.” The Pacific regions in this list 
are covered in other Casey volumes. 
The¥ 
hecatomb phrase, by the way, is a good | 
sample of Casey taking it big. I like” 


This one is just about Europe. 


him better when he is eras it smaller, 
which is most of the time. 


; I ‘HERE are two extreme positions — 


among journalists writing about 


the war. Qaes is that of the writers who ~ 


know everything, because that witty girl 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek told them — 
years ago what would happen (I forget — 
her first name, but they never do), or 
“Gen” is _ 
short for General de Gaulle. Ina related 
group are the writers who didn’t even 


Winnie did, or Ike or Gen. 


have to bother to look at the war, be- 


cause, like the fellow who didn’t go 
> they knew what it 


Oklahomal? 
auld be bre hed known, in fact 


cial Democrats in 1927, 
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since the repression of the Austrian So- | 
ome | 
or Britain’s 


failure to cry halt to the Japanese in 
1931 (or write your own ticket; almost — 
any past event will do). At the other 
end are the resolutely naive, or oh- | 


gawd-ain’t-it-awful boys, who are al- 
ways finding themselves in the midst of 
stark, meaningless slaughter 


colossal, 


4 
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while cold sweat and lice run dead heats _ 


on their spines and they long for the 


smell of tenderized ham frying in Gran- 


ny’s neat white kitchen in a town where 


; 
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there is a good afternoon newspaper. 


Casey belongs j in neither of these + 
¥ 
i 


gories. He somepnaal boasts that he 
never wrote a “think piece” in his life. 


In the days when he was 


working up to big as- 
signments on the Chi-_ 
cago Daily News, re- 
porters were supposed to 


niscient, 


He understands. much 


a gang massacre or a 
four-alarm fire. For this 
reason, I think, he risks 
being underrated. There 
is no. one truth about 
war: a battle is different — 
for every man engaged 


be knowing but not om- 
He would be > 
justly insulted, however, - 
if you called him simple. 
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about the part of war he 
can see and he is con-— 
. stantly trying to learn — 
? ‘More, just as if he were | 
working on the story of © 
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Casey’s version is 
er ugly enough nor sufficiently 
erebral to please “‘serious” critics. But 
f you went to a war you might think 
sey was right. 
- Ernie Pyle hated war. Casey is fas- 
“inated by it. This does not mean that he 
<es war, any more than he liked the 
“gang killings or the fires. But he prides 
himself on odd bits of information he has 
‘collected about it. If you happen to be in 
the open with Casey during an air 
raid, for example, you must never 
“say, “Let’s get out of the way of 
the shrapnel.” He will tell you that 
_ there is no such thing. “FHasn’t been 
‘since the Civil War,” he will say. “You 
mean shell fragments.’’ Meanwhile, the 
stuff will be clunking down all around 
you. Approaching a crossroads under 
artillery fire, he will order his jeep 
_ stopped and gravely regard his wrist 
watch while he listens to the enemy ar- 
- tillery. “Firing three-gun salvos at reg- 
cular fifteen-second intervals,” whe will 
y say, “resting one gun each time.” If you 
_ believe him and start across the road in 
_ the “safe” fifteen seconds, you are like- 
_ ly to wind up in a basket. His specialized 
 Jore shows to the reader’s advantage, 
_ however, in a description, in “Battle Be- 
2} low,” of episodes like the British de- 
 stroyer’ s depth-charge hunt for a Ger- 
~ man submarine off the coast of Portugal 
‘in the fall of 1943. Casey was on the 
‘destroyer, but he could visualize the 
“scene aboard the submarine, because he 
has submarined, too. He could also ima- 
_ gine the terror and puzzlement of the 
- fishermen who lived along the shore, run- 
ning down to the sands to strain their 
"eyes for some hint of what was going on. 
“Tt must have sounded to them like an 
“important naval battle,” he writes. “And 
it would be difficult for them to figure 
"out why they could not see the flashes 
= heavy guns.” Casey could picture 
‘that because he had gone through simi- 
lar nights on the Dover Cliffs, when 
" every untoward noise out in the Chan- 
_ nel might be a presage of an invasion. 
y For a couple of months last summer, 
‘Pyle and Casey and about forty other 
correspondents, including myself, lived 
in the press camp at Vouilly, near 
Isigny. Casey lived in Tent No. | and 
Pyle in No. 2. Every day these two 
would go their different ways and come 
~ back ith their different stories, and 
both of them were right in their dif- 
¥ ferent ways. The difference between 
them was physiological, for one thing. 
7 Mtelizabethans would have said Pyle 
~ was of a cold, dry humor. Casey was 
i a hot, moist one. Also, Casey, who 
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within an older convention. In the pe- 
riod of American reporting when stars 
like Irvin Cobb and Frank Ward 
O’Malley and Edwin C. Hill and 
Lindsay Denison were models for the 
new men, a disaster was the arche- 
type of the Big Story. Star reporters 
worked almost exclusively on murders, 
earthquakes, floods, cyclones, railroad 
collisions, and conflagrations (a fire that 
was less than a sopfabration was covy- 
ered by or dinary hired help). Dis- 
aster reporting has a convention 
as rigid as bullfighting. First you 
get the essential facts and plant 
them square in the middle of the 
picture, slapping on a good bright coat 
of description so the reader will know it 
damn well zs a disaster. Then you squig- 
gle human interest along all the mar- 
gins. The human interest is what marks 
the expert. It isthe human interest that, 
in school-of-journalism terms, “makes 
the reader remember the story.” It is 
the reporter’s signature. Just as there 
are good, bad, and indifferent bull- 
fighters, all bound by the protocol of the 
ring, there are good and bad disaster 
reporters. There are, though, no indif- 
ferent ones. Indifferent is one thing a 
disaster reporter cannot be. He must be 
excited all the time and keep the readers 
excited. Casey is one of the very best, 
and he reports the war as if it were the 
Triangle fire with a dash of the St. 
Valentine’s Day massacre. 

If Casey had covered the story of the 
airplane that hit the Empire State 
Building, he not only would have done 
a good straight story but he would have 
found a man who had walked down 
sixty flights of stairs and then had had to 
run right back up again because he had 
left in his desk drawer the wedding ring 
with which he was to be married in the 
Municipal Building that afternoon. And 
the story would turn out to be true. 
Casey never fakes; he finds. I was with 
him the day the Eighth Division took a 
French town called La Haye du Puits. 
He lifted some photographs out of a 
dead German’s pocket, arranged them 
in what was clearly chronological se- 
quence, and made a fine story out of 
them—the development of a Nazi offi- 
cer almost from the egg. “The earliest 
[photograph] showed him as a rather 
obnoxious-looking kid in a sort of Boy 
Scout costume. The evidence of the pay 
book showed he had been thirteen years 
old.”” The last snapshot in the series 
“displayed him in the trim uniform of 
a lieutenant, apparently on the day of 
his graduation from an officers’ school. 
That apparently had been the great day 
of his life. He was smiling.” And Casey’s 
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“Bursting with rage 
and wit, this biography 
crackles and flashes from 
end to end. Mr. Woodward de- 
serves a salute, for he wields 
the sword of justice—and, oh 
boy, does he swing it!” 
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“This biography, 
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zens one of the great men 
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story ends, “I put the photographs back 
... Franz Ritter continued to stare 
up into the wet gray sky.” All I could 
find to do in the town was talk to a 
Chinese private from Pell Street and 
cop a couple of cognac glasses. But I 
have since read a long piece, by some- 
one else, about the taking of La Haye 
du Puits which indicates that it was 
pretty horrifying. It also illustrates 
what I meant about a battle’s looking 
different to different people. Casey’s 
palette, I think, is a trifle strong and 
bright. But he uses it as honestly as any 
correspondent I know. 


HEN a star reporter writes a 

book, a third element goes into 
it, along with the central catastrophes 
and the marginal human interest. He 
can tell what he did and how he felt 
while he worked on the story. I think 
that is the most important element of 
Bob Casey’s “This Is Where I Came 
In,” because he comes through clear- 
ly—shrewd, sentimental, crotchety, 
and full of odd tags of information. It 
is the element that is missing in “‘Bat- 
tle Below,” and its absence makes it, to 
my taste, a less attractive book. ‘‘Battle 
Below” is full of exposition about sub- 
marines, but I never liked Popular 
Mechanics, or even Jules Verne. It is 
also full of good stories about the deeds 
of American submarine crews, but they 
are good stories at second hand. Casey 
didn’t share the adventures he here re- 
counts. It would, of course, have been 
impossible for any one man to have lived 
through them all. Casey did manage to 
make twenty-five dives on submarines 
and went on practice runs with them, 
so he has his background down well, 
but for my money Casey is best at sea 
level, where he can let off steam. 
A. J. LIzEBLING 





BRIEFLY NOTED 
FICTION 


BENEATH THE STONE,# by George 
Tabori (Houghton Mifflin). One 
of those intelligent thrillers full of 
quiet, highly civilized horrors, with 
an unexpected denouement. A young 
Englishman on a mission parachutes 
into a Nazi-occupied part of the 
Balkans and falls into the hands 
of a neurotic German officer and a 
sadistic member of the Gestapo who 
has devoted years to collecting in- 
criminating evidence against his pris- 
oner. ‘The piecing together of the 
facts in the Englishman’s dossier, 
done with a toneless objectivity, 
makes an almost unbearably painful 
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story, which, however, is too padded 
to be completely effective. 


Wiru SIRENS SCREAMING, by Ernest 


Booth (Doubleday). As a straight 
chronicle of a merciless legal system, 
this story of an unwitting mistake 
that tears apart the lives of two de- 
cent young lovers and lands the man 
in prison for life will probably hold 
your interest to the end. Mr. Booth, 
who the jacket blurb says is himself 
a pardoned lifer, has a nervous, lively 
style and the good taste to stick to his 
narrative without pointing any obvi- 
ous moral. 


CHILDREN OF THE COVENANT, by 


Richard Scowcroft (Houghton Mif- 
flin). Mr. Scowcroft might have 
written quite a novel if he had seri- 
ously probed the before-the-war di- 
lemma of a young Mormon elder 
who returns from abroad to his home 
in Utah full of the zeal of his fighting, 
pioneering forebears and finds noth- 
ing to fight or pioneer about. As it 
is, the author never gets to the root 
of the ill-educated, sex-bewildered 
brother’s. confusion and the novel 
turns out to be no more than a pains- 
taking genre picture of a particularly 
unlovely small community. 


“E” Company, by Frank O’ Rourke 


(Simon & Schuster). A sentimental 
chronicle, mostly on the sunny side, 
of a company of fine young Ameri- 
cans, first in training at an Alabama 
camp and later fighting in North 
Africa. Although it wrings the heart 
to speak ill of a work of such earnest 
patriotism, this is, unfortunately, a 


foolish little book. 


THERE Was A Lapy, by Sarah Litsey 


(Bobbs-Merrill). What is called 
summer reading should, as everyone 
knows, be well insulated from the 
disturbing world of ideas, but this 
week must establish some sort of 
record. “There Was a Lady” prob- 
ably offers as little intrusive tax on 
the intelligence as any of the crop. 
Mrs. Litsey’s pastel story is about 
a beautiful, mysterious stranger, no 
longer young, who comes to a small 
Kentucky town and by her kindness 
and goodness affects everybody’s life 
in one way or another. It will not be 
easy to avoid gagging over the senti- 
mentality of this familiar tale. 


GENERAL 


SILVERSIDEs, by Robert “Trumbull 


(Holt), and U.S.S. SEawo tr, by 
Gerold Frank and James D. Hor- 
gan, with the assistance of J. M. Eck- 
berg (Putnam). Now that the story, 
or part of the story, of our subma- 
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rine warfare can finally be told, it 
is certainly being told. It’s quite 
a story, and, since it hasn’t yet been 
rubbed thin by constant retelling, 
both these books contain all the 
drama, tension, and excitement any 
reader who likes drama, tension, and 
excitement could want. Some readers 
might want better writing, on the 
theory that a heroic exploit is no less 
heroic for being told in literate prose, 
but perhaps they should just be con- 
sidered unreasonable. Anyway, the 
underwater fleet is in. 

Bass FIsH1NG, by Jim Gasque (Knopf). 
The author, who has spent thirty 
years at the sport, treats both the 
large- and small-mouth varieties of 
bass in a full and respectful manner. 
Besides the usual tips on tackle and 
when and how to fish, he takes up 
such special subjects as inducing the 
growth of fish food in bodies of 
water as a means of increasing the 
underwater population, and how to 
get close to a watchful and farsighted 
bass. Color plates and photographs. 


MYSTERY AND CRIME 


Tue Losr Caesar, bv Ruth Fenisong 
(Doubleday). The New York police 
tackle the somewhat trying problems 
of Mrs. Robert Ivors, a handsome 
woman who is having trouble with 
her business, with Mr. Ivors, who is a 
nasty type, and with the corpse of a 
blonde in a bedroom. A former 
fiancé, who comes along apparently 
just to complicate things further, gets 
involved in the confusion. The loose 
ends are finally tied up, and very 
plausibly, but you may wonder 
whether it was worth all the effort. 


Wartime emergencies prevented our se- 
curing a water cooler and so we humbly 
apologize for having no drinking water in 
the lobby. 

The town bell and the furniture in Jop- 
polo’s office are by courtesy of Mrs. Stacy 
Rankin. 

The Yellow Springs Opera House con- 
tains, among other things, the fire siren. In 
case it should go off during tonight’s per- 
formance it will probably be no more than 
a local conflagration. Please keep your 
seats.—F rom a program of the Yellow 
Springs (Ohio) summer theatre. 
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